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PREFATORY  NOTE 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


1 1 A Sixth  Edition  of  this  popnisr  Compendiam  of  Zoological  Sdenco  haying 
I been  demanded,  1 have  endeavoured  to  bring  its  information  np  to  the  present 
time.  This  has  been  accomplished  hj  the  introdnction  of  corrections  and 
emendations  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  more  particularly,  by  the  addition 
of  a Supplement,  which  had  become  an  imperative  necessity.  So  wide 
are  the  recent  strides  of  Natural  History  Science,  that  in  the  brief  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  edition  of  this  “ Treasury  ” was  issued,  a 
multitude  of  novel  and  important  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  Among 
these  may  be  here  specified,  in  the  first  place,  the  re-discoveiy  of  that  huge 
living,  anthropomorphous  ape,  the  Gorilla,  whose  position  in  tlie  scale  of 
animated  nature  has  given  origin  to  a most  instructive  controversy ; secondly, 
further  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  genetic  changes,  or  Alternations  of 
Generation,  known  to  occur  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  during  their  passage 
I from  the  embryonic  np  to  the  adult  condition ; and  thirdly,  the  great  variety 
of  extinct  monsters,  whose  skeletal  remains  have  been  investigated  by  the 
devoted  cultivators  of  palseontological  research. 

The  Supplement,  therefore,  embracing  about  one  hundred  brief  articles, 
will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  a record  of  the  above-mentioned  discoveries, 
but  also  ample  notices  of  remarkable  and  otherwise  interesting  animals,  such 
I as  the  Kiang,  Eland,  Balaeniceps,  Sieboldia,  Euplectella,  &o.,  the  previous 
I records  of  which  were  either  imperfect  or  altogether  wanting. 

T.  &C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A Dictiovabt  of  Akihatsd  Natubb,  upon  a comprehensive  plan,  had 
long  occupied  my  thoughts,  before  I first  publicly  announced  my  intention 
of  making  this  addition  to  my  series  of  popular  *'  Tbeabusibs." 

It  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glanee,  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  are  printed 
in  alphabeHeal  order;  so  that  the  name  of  any  animal  being  previously 
known,  its  zoological  character  and  its  habits  can  be  instantly  ascertained ; 
while  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  this  branch  of  Natural  History  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  modem  system  will  only  have  to  refer  to  this 
“ IWTBODDCTiOK,”  and  they  will  find  not  only  an  outline  of  Cuvier’s  cele- 
brated arrangement,  as  developed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Rkyne  Animal 
with  those  alterations  and  additions  required  by  the  present  advanced  state 
of  the  scienoe,  but,  under  each  Class  and  Order,  references  to  the  different 
genera,  Ac.,  described  in  the  body  of  the  Work.  Thus,  this  Classified 
Ibdex  will  be  the  memis  of  supplying  the  necessary  systematic  information. 
But  whether  the  articles  be  so  consulted,  or  merely  read  in  a more  desultory 
way,  I believe  that  a vast  fUnd  of  instruction  and  amusement  will  be  found 
here  collected.  And  so,  in  truth,  there  ought.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
standard  zoological  works  have  been  put  under  contribution,  and  accurate 
information  has  been  gleaned  from  all.  Nor  is  it  among  the  least  of  the 
advantages  which,  I presume,  this  volume  will  be  found  to  possess  over  most 
others  on  this  subject,  that,  besides  numerous  entirely  new  articles,  and 
condensed  abridgements  of  the  more  elaborate  writings  of  many  acknow- 
ledged authorities,  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  many  Interesting  Ikcts  now  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  a popular 
digest  of  Animated  Nature.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  I have  not  hesi- 
tated to  make  copious  extracts  firom  the  recent  i^blications  of  various  living 
vrriters  who  have  displayed  the  wonders  of  Animated  Natture  under  new 
aspects,  mid  with  increased  force,  originality,  and  beauty.  In  this,  I have 
most  scrupulously  acknowledged  the  sources  whence  my  pages  have  been 
enriched ; and  to  the  many  scientific  men  and  pleasing  writers  to  whom  I am 
thus  indebted,  I beg  to  return  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  my  Introductory  Bemarks  to  a considerable 
length  by  dilating  on  the  uses  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Natural  Histoiy ; nor  would  it  bo  difficult  to  show  how  much  that 
is  bright  and  beautiful  in  Nature  is  for  ever  lost  to  him  who  has  never  become 
conversant  with  the  study.  But  my  inclination  is  to  avoid  what  some  ill- 
natured  critics  might  term  twaddle,  and  my  limits  forbid  me  to  descant  on  a 
theme  which  others  (who  are  far  better  qualified  than  I can  ever  possibly 
become)  have  treated  with  all  the  ardent  enthusiasm  that  is  inherent  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  rotary  of  Nature.  • The  subject,  indeed,  presents  a wide 
held  for  the  employment  of  the  mental  faculties ; and  I confess  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  some  of  the  thoughts  that  arise  firom  its  contemplation.  No  part 
can  be  viewed  as  unimportant  or  uninteresting— none  th^  is  unworthy  of 
:he  most  attentive  consideration,  or  that  can  fkil  to  impr^  the  mind  with 
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feelings  of  profound  admiration  for  the  works  of  Natitre.  Marvellous,  in- 
deed, as  they  are  all,  the  most  astounding  manifestations  of  Supreme  intelli- 
gence are  unquestionably  displayed  in  his  character  as  “ Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,”  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  that  “ live,  move,  and  have  their 
being.”  It  is  therefore  that  portion  of  the  “ wondrous  whole  ” which  we 
term  The  Aeimax  Kikodom  that  demands  our  especial  regard,  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  calculated  to  gratify  a laudable  curiosity,  as  well  as  to  reward 
the  labours  of  the  most  diligent  research. 

The  Zoological  descriptions  are  followed  \>yvt8yUabua  q^PRACTiCAX  Taxi- 
DERMT.  It  might  have  succeeded  as  a separate  publication ; but  the  attrac- 
tive nature  of  this  volume,  I trust,  is  likely  to  make  it  very  extensively 
known. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  embellished,  I can  speak 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  About  Nin» hundred  accurate  Wbodcutshxvo  been 
given  in  Mr.  R.  Branston’s  best  manner,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  pro- 
perly appreciated. 

I shall  now  offer  a Systematic  Classification  of  the  principal  contents  of 
this  volume,  a mode  which,  I trust,  will  be  found  at  once  simple  and  scien- 
tific, and  calculated  to  remove  any  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  my 
adoption  of  the  aiphcAeticdl  arrangement  in  the  body  of  the  Work. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM, 

ABRAKOBD  IN  CLASSES,  OBDERS,  AND  aENERA,  ACCOBDINO  TO  ITS 

ORGANIZATION. 


DlTtSIOIC  I. 
VEBTEBBATA. 
CukM  I. 

MAMMALIA  , 
Order  L Bimana  . 
Man  . . . . 


Order  II.  Qdadbvuaka  DM 


Monkej 

Ape 

Gorilla  . 
Orang-Outang 
Chimpanzee  . 
Gibbon . . 

Siamang  . 
Ungka-rati . 
Colobui  . 

, Done 

Seranopithecua 
Barbary  Ape 
Baboon . 
Cercopithecua 
Callithryx  . 
Naaalla  . 
Dryopitlieeua  . 
Pllopithecua 
Platyrrhini  . 
Cebidaa  . 

Mjeetea 
Plthada 
Atelea  . 

Spider  Monkey 
Sakl  . . 

Sajou  . 

Sagoin  . . 

Marmozet  . 
Jaochua 
l.emur  . 
PropithecUB  . 
Loria  . 

Galago  . . 

Tartiua . 
Cheiro^aleiu 
Galeopithccua 
Order  IIL  Chbiboi 
Bata 

Vampire  Bat 
Pteropua  , 
Barbaatelle  . 
Veapertilionldaa 
Plecotua 
Rliinolophua 


Order  IV.  Ihbxctivuba  SSO 


Erinaceua  . 
Hedmhog  . 
Echinopa 


. . 251 

. . 665 

. 122 
. . 252 

TKBA  122 
. . 50 


Tenrec  . 

Page 
. 668 

Gynmura 

. 297 

Tupaia  . 
Ptilocercua  . 

. 707 

• 552 

Sorieidia 

. 628 

Sorez  . 

. 628 

Shrew  . . 

. 615 

Deaman 

. 177 

ChrTBoclilolis 

. 128 

Talpidae 

. 663 

Mole 

. 423 

Shrew  Mole  . 

. 616 

Condjiura  • 

. 146 

Order  V.  Carmivoka  . 105 

PloKtignula  . 

. 529 

Ursida  • 

. 718 

Urtui  • • 

. 718 

Bear 

. 52 

Helarcloa 

. 806 

Machairodul 

Supp. 

Raccoon 

. 560 

Ailurus 

. 8 

Coatimoiidi  • 

. 136 

Naaua  . 

• 445 

Potto  a 

. 545 

Kinkajon 

. 861 

Badger  . . 

. 47 

Glutton 

. 268 

Gulo  , 

. 295 

Ratel  . 

. 564 

MustelidUe  • 

• 442 

Muatela 

• 442 

Weasel  • 

. 783 

Marten  . 

• 412 

Polecat . 

• 584 

Ferret  . 

e 230 

Ermine . 

• 222 

Sable  , 

• 585 

Skunk  . 

• 622 

Foaaane 

a 243 

HelicUs 

. 307 

otter 

. 473 

Eiihydra 

. 220 

Can£i  . 

. 101 

Dog 

. 184 

Poz  • 

. 243 

Galecynua 

Supp. 

Wolf  . 

. 743 

Beagle  . 

• 52 

Bloodhound  . 

. 76 

Dalmatian  Dog 

. 171 

Dingo  . 

. 179 

Foxhound  . 

. 245 

Greyhound  . 

. 281 

Harrier  . 

. 805 

Lapdog 

. 367 

Lurcher 

. 893 

Haatiif . 

Newfoundland  Dc^ 
Pointer  . 

Setter  . 

Shepherd’a  Dog  . 
Siberian  Dog  . 
Spaniel  . 

Terrier  . , 

Jackal  , 

Fennec  . 

H^-aana  Dog  . 
ViverridiB  . 
Viverra 
Civet  . 

Genet  . 

Prionodon  . 
Irhueumon  . 
Protelea  . 
Aardwolf  ». 
Uyasna . 

Amphicyon  . . 

Hyainodon  . 
Felidae  . 

Felia  . 

Cat  ... 

Lion  . 

Tiger  . 

Leopard  . . 

Puma  . 

Jaguar  . 

Ocelot  . 

Serval  . 

Margay  . 

PhocidiD 

Seal 

Arctoceplialua  . 
VValrua  . . , 

Triehecua 

Order  VI.  Bodbiitia 
Sciuridm  . . 

Sciurua  ... 
Squirrel  , . 

Ground  Squirrel  . 
Plying  Squirrel  . 
Aye  Aye 
Marmot  . 

Soualik  . . 

Citillua . 

Myozua . . . 

Dormouae 
Eehimya 
Capromya  . 

Muridaa . 

Mua  . 

Rat  . . . 

Gerbillua 
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X 

Animal 

■ 

Meriones 

Page 
. 421 

Muntjak 

Page 

. 438 

Dugong . 

llalicore  , , 

Page 
, 201 

Hamster  • 

. 300 

Giraffe  . . 

. 261 

. 300 

Arvicola 

. 38 

Antelope 

. 23 

Zeuglodon  . 

Supp. 

Vole  . 

. 72fi 

Gazelle  . 

. 257 

Delphinidas  . . 

. 176 

Fiber  ‘ . 

. 2.S0 

Springbok  . 

. 641 

Dolphin  ^ 

. IfH* 

Musk  Rat  . 

. 440 

Addax  . 

. 6 

Grampus 

. 279 

Ijemmiug 

. 371 

Steenbok 

. 645 

Porpoise 

. 543 

Dipus  . 

. 182 

Oryx  , 

. 470 

Beluga  . 

. 63 

Jerboa  . • 

. 356 

Eland  . 

Supp. 

Narwhal 

• 445 

llelamys 

. 306 

Koodoo . 

. 363 

Cachalot 

. 95 

Bathyergus  . 

. 51 

Dzeron  . . 

. 203 

Whale  . 

. 734 

Beaver  . 

. 65 

Gnu  . 

. 2(i5 

Balssna . . . 

. 47 

Castor  . 

. 107 

Prongbuck  . 

. 547| 

Balasnodon  . 

Supp. 

Trogonotherium 

Supp. 

Nylgliau 

. 4,55 

Cetotolites  . 

Supp. 

Coypu  . 

. 153 

Anoa  . 

. 18; 

Rorqual 

. 582 

Hystrix 

. 342 

Chamois  . 

. 120 

Order  XII.  MARsun 

ALIA  412 

Porcupine 

• 342 

Goat  . 

. 265 

Opossum  , . 

. 461 

Hare  . • 

• 301 

Ibex  . 

. 342 

Didelphidss  . . 

. 179 

Lepus  . 

. 876 

Sheep  . 

. 607 

Thylacinus  . 

. 681 

• 

Argali  . 

• 3sS 

Thylacoleo  . . 

Supp. 

I.agomys 

• 364 

Moufflon 

. 435 

Myrmecobius 

. 444 

Capybara 

. 102 

Cattle  . 

. Ill 

Tarsipes  . , 

. 665 

Cavy  . 

. Ill 

Ox, 

. 479 

Phalanger  , . 

. 512 

Agouti  . 

• 8 

Bison  . 

. 70 

Fetaurus  . • 

. 509 

Dasyprocta 

. 172 

Urns  . 

, 7T8 

Kangaroo  . . 

. 867 

Acouchi 

m 5 

Buffalo  . . 

. 86 

Diprotodon  . . 

Supp. 

Faca  . 

. 483 

Amee  . 

. 38 

Halmaturus  . . 

. ^ 

Dagostomus  . 

. 864 

Brahmin  Bull 

. 82 

Osphranter  . . 

. 470 

Bizcacha 

. 78 

Zebu 

• 7S3 

Petrogale  . . 

Bettongia 

. 510 

Chinchilla  . 

. 126 

Musk  Ox 

. 440 

. 65 

Abrocoma  . 

• 1 

Order  IX.  Soliduxoula. 

Dendrolagus . . 

. 176 

Octodon 

. 456 

Equus  . 

. 221 

PhascOlarctus  . 

. 613 

Poephagomys 

, 633 

Horse  . . 

. 827 

Phascolomys 

. 514 

Tucutuco 

. 706 

Galloway 

. 254 

Wombat 

. 744 

Toxodon 

. 697 

Barb  . * 

. 48 

Fhascolotherium  . 

Supp. 

Order  VIL  Edentata  . 211 

Ass  • 

. 39 

Amphitheriiim  . 

Supp. 

Bradypus 

. 82 

Mule 

. 437 

Spalacotherium  . 

Supp. 

Sloth 

. 622 

Kiang  . 

Supp. 

Nototherium . ‘ . 

Supp. 

Acheus  . . 

. 4 

Quagga . 

. 5.57 

Stereognathua 

Supp. 

Dasypus  . 

. 172 

^bra  . 

. 762 

Flagiaulax  . . 

Supp. 

Arm^illo 

. 86 

Order  X.  PACiirDK 

RMA- 

Microlestes  . . 

Supp. 

Chlamyphorus 

. 127 

ta 

. 484 

Order  XIII.  Munotuemata. 

Mylodon 

. 443 

Proboscides  . 

. 546 

Echidna 

. 209 

Megatherium 

. 415 

Elephant 

. 216 

Omithorhynchus . 

. . 467 

Macrotherium 

Supp. 

Mammoth  . 

. 401 

Platypus 

. 530 

Scelidotherium 
Olyptodon  . 

Supp. 
. 264 

Mastodon 
Taplridse  . 

. 414 
. 664 

Class  IL 

Orycteropus  . 

. 469 

Tapir  . . 

. 663 

AVES  . 

. 43 

Aard-vark  . 

. 1 

Dinotherium 

. 179 

(jBirtfa)  . 
Order  L Accii’itkes 

. ft5  ^ 

Myrmecophaga 

. 4^ 

Adapis  . . 

. 6 

' ’3 

Ant-eater 

. 22 

Microtherium' 

Supp. 

Raptnres  . , 

, 562 

Manis  . 

. 409 

Palssotherium 

. 486 

Vulturidte  • , 

^ 7^ 

Order  VIII.  Ruminantia  584 

Anoplothcrium 

. 19 

Vulture . . • 

. 726 

Dromedary  . 

. 196 

Xlphodon  • 

Supp. 

Lithornis 

Supp* 

Camel  . . 

. 98 

Lophiodon  . 

Supp. 

Condor  . . . 

. 146 

Llama  • . 

. 385 

Dichodon  . 

Supp. 

Sarcoramphus 

. 591 

Alpaca  . 

. 11 

Dichobune  . 

Supp. 

Turkey-Buzzard . 

. 709 

Vicugna 

. 724 

Coryphodon  . 

Supp. 

Gypotitus  . • 

. 298 

Macrauchenia 

Supp. 

Pliolophus  . 

Supp. 

Falconides  . « 

. 225 

Moschus 

. 4,’10 

Hippopotamus 

. 319 

Lanner  . . . 

. 366 

Musk  . . 

. 439 

SuidsB  . 

. 651 

Hobby  , , 

. 321 

CcrvidsB . 

. 115 

Hog 

. 821 

Kestrel  . • . 

. 858 

Deer 

. 173 

Bttbyroussa  . 

. 46 

'Merlin  • • , 

. 421 

Elk 

. 215 

PhacochsBrus 

. 511 

Ettgls  . . • 

. 203 

Reindeer  . 

. 670 

Potamochaerua 

Supp. 

Harpy  Eagle  . 

. 804 

Megaceros  . 

Supp. 

Chssropotamus 

Supp. 

Ichthyaiitus  . . 

. 845 

Sivatherium  . 

Supp. 

Peccary 

. 502 

* Osprey  , , , 

. 470 

Wapiti  . 

. 730 

Rhinoceros  . 

. 673 

Cara^^a  • , 

. 103 

Fallow-deer . 

. 227 

Hyrax  , 

. 341 

Polyborus  , . 

. 535 

Axis  . . 

. 44 

Order  XL  Cetacea 

. 116 

Hawk  . . . 

. 805 

Roebuck 

. 579 

Manatus  . . 

. 409 

Goshawk  . . 

. 278 
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SparroW'hawk 

Page 

Page 

1 

Page  1 

. 631 

Sylviada 

. 660 

Glaacopil  . 

. 262  1 

Kite 

. 361 

Sylvia  . 

. 660 

j Coraciaa  • 

• 148  1 

Milnu  . 

. 422 

Blackcap 

. 73 

Boiler  a • 

. 580  1 

Pern 

. 304 

BeccaOgo 
Se^e  Warbler 

. 57 

ParadiseidsB 

. 489  1 

Busiard  • 

. 05 

. 602 

Bcgent-bird 

. 568  1 

Hen-harrier  . 
Serpent-eater 

a 308 

. G04 

Redpole  iSvMcoki) 
Tailor-bird  . 

. 568 
. 061 

SuborderXV.TBHUiRoa-  1 

Strigida . . 

a 650 

Aooentcr  . 

. 3 

(hrl 

. 478 

Begulue 

. 569 

Nuthatch  . 

. 454 

Wren  . . 

. 748 

Anabatea  . 

. 15 

Order  n.  Fasskrii 

. 4B8 

Wagtail 

. 728 

Syuallazii  . 

. 660 

ilntatortM't 

. 880 

Pipit 

. 528 

Certhiadw  . 

. 115 

Suborder  I.  DKimaos- 
TRRS  . . . .177 

Pipra  • • . 528 

Suborder  XL  Fissibos- 

Creeper  . . 

Dendrocolaptea  . 
NeetariniadA 

. 157 
. 176 
. 443 

Bhnke  • • 

Crow  Shrike . 

. 616 
• 163 

TBBZ  • 

Hlmndlnidn 

. 232 
. 320 

Barking-bitd 

Cheucau 

• 

• 49 

• 128 

Tasmanian  crow 

i 665 

Swallow  . 

. 652 

Cynnyrii  . 

• 133 

biiriae  • 

Swift  . . 

. 656 

Arachnolherei 

• 33 

Piping  Crow . 

• 528 

Caprimulgids 

. 102 

Humming-bird  • 

. 883 

Vanga  • 

• 731 

Ooatencker  • 

. 267 

. 701 

Wood  Swallow  {Arta- 

Night-hawk . 

. 451 

Chough 

. 128 

m«#)  e • 

Satin  Bower-bird 

• 747 

. 503 

.£gothelei  . 
Guacharo 

, 7 
. 289 

Upupa  • 

Hoopoe  • 

• 717 

• 825 

l*ardalotus  . 

. 401 

Fotoo  . 

. 544 

Promeropa  . 

• 547 

Mtiscicapidw 
Tyrant  Flycatcher 

• 430 

. 715 

• 506 

Podargui  . . . 532 

Suborder  UL  Coriros- 

Epimachuf  • 
Rifle-bird  . 

. 221 
. 578 

Flycatcher  . 

. 230 

TRX8  • • 

. 147 

Suborder  Y.  Sybdao-  | 

Red-bird 

. 567 

Lark  . . 

. 368 

TTU . • 

. 661 

Ampellda  • 

. 18 

Alauda 

. 9 

Meroplda  . 

. 422 

Chatterers  » 

. 121 

Titmonie 

. 687 

Boe-eater  . 

. 61 

Bombycilla  • 

. 80 

Pama 

. 496 

Motmot 

. 435 

Waxwing  • 

. i:a 

Maluma 

. 400 

Kingfiaher  . 

. 359 

Procniaa  • 

. 547 

Bunting  • 

. 89 

Ale^ 

. 9 

Bell-bird  . 

. 62 

Ortolan  • 

. 468 

CImoilomla 

Supp. 

Tanager 

. 603 

Fringillids  . 

. 247 

Dacelo 

. 170 

Fuphooia  • 

. 224 

Emblema  • 

a 218 

HalcTOQ  . 

. 299 

Tuidida 

. 704 

Rioe-Bonting 

. 577 

Tody  . 

. 690 

Thnuh  . 

. 678 

Sparrow 

, 629 

lloroblll  . 

. 828 

Blackbird  . 

. 73 

Chaffinch 

. 117 

Jocamar 

. 852 

Ouael  • • 

. 475 

OoldHuch 

a 271 

Fieldfare  . 

. 231 

Linnet  . 

. 380 

Order  III.  Scansobm 

. 594 

Ilopping-Dick 
Cinolisoma  • 

. 325 

Siskin  . 

. 621 

iZygodactylii 

. 756 

. 132 

Brambllng  . 

. 82 

Pieida 

. 521 

Mocking-bird 

Cat-biru 

. 423 

Canary-bird  » 

. 100 

Woodpecker 

. 745 

. 109 

Whiilah-bird 

. 740 

Wryneck  • 
Cuckoo  • 

. 750 

Ousel  [Dipper] 

. 475 

Poephila 

. 533 

. 163 

Keomorpha  • 

. 448 

OreenOnch  . 

. 281 

Cueulidw  . 

. 165 

Honeytttcker 

. 324 

Grosbeak  • 

. 282 

Houey-guide 

. 824 

Meliphaga  • 

. 417 

Amadavade  . 

. 12 

Scythropa  . 

. 599 

Anthoeluera 

. 24 

Bice-biM 

. 577 

Barbet 

. 49 

Eniomyza  • 

. 220 

Geotpiu  . 

. 259 

Bueco  • • 

. 88 

Myzantha  • 

. 444 

Cactomie  • 

. 95 

Trogon  • 

. 708 

Friar-bird  • 

. 246 

Bullfinch  . 

. 87 

Crotophaga 

. 160 

Glyciphila  . 
PtilotU 

. 263 

CrccibiU 

. 159 

Toucan  » 

. 696 

. 558 

Loxia  • • 

. 391 

Aracari  • 

. S3 

Poe-bird 

. 583 

Buphaga  . 

. 90 

Parrot.  . 

. 493 

Proithemadera 

. 548 

Troopial  . 

. 704 

Palttaddae  . 

. 549 

Psophodea 

. 549 

Cow-uunUng 

. 153 

Macaw  » 

. 396 

Orackle 

. 279 

Quiacaloi 

. 558 

Cockatoo  . 

. 141 

Oriole  • • 

. 463 

Baccli  . 

. 170 

Plyctolophua 

Calyptorhynchi 

. 582 

Lyre-bird 
Wheatear  . 

. 895 

Btumidaa  . 

. 651 

IS 

. 97 

. 740 

Starling  • 

. 644 

Strigopa 

. 649 

Sconechat 

. 647 

Corvids 

. 151 

Neator. 

. 449 

Blue-bird  • 

. 76 

Crow 

. 100 

Llcmetis  . 

. 878 

Redbreast  • 

. 567 

Rook 

. 581 

Paroquet  . 

. 482 

Bloebreast  • 

. 76 

Raven  . 

. 565 

Platycercuf 

* 529 

Redstart  • 

. 569 

Jackdaw 

. 853 

liathamua  • 

. 868 

Petroica  • 

. 510 

Magpie . 

. 899 

Euphema  • 

. 221 

Nightingale  . 

. 451 

Jay 

. 854 

Trichcglocaua 

Mclopdttacua 

. 70 

Willow  Wren 

— 

. 748 

Kutcracker  » 

. 454 

. 41 
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Pesoporua  • 

. 611 

Ijove-bird  • 

. 391 

Ix>ry  . 

. 390 

Touraco 

. 697 

Musophaga  . 

. 441 

Order  IV.  Gallim.b 

. 2H2 

OalUnacta!  . 

. 262 

Curaaaow  • 

. 166 

Crmcida 

. 166 

A lector 

. 10 

Penelope 

. 606 

Peacock 

. 498 

Tx>phophorue 

. 389 

Turkey 

. 708 

Talegatla  .« 

. 662 

Guinea-fowl 

. 293 

Cock  . 

. 138 

Phaslanida  . 

. 614 

Pheasant 

. 614 

Argua  Pheasant 

. 86 

Tetraonida  . 

. 676 

Tetrao  • • 

. 676 

Grouse . 

. 284 

Ptarmigan  • 

. 649 

Partridge 

. 496 

Quail  . • 

. 667 

Ortyx  . 

. 469 

Fraaeolin  . 

. 246 

Tumix  • 

. 711 

nemlpo<liua 

. 308 

Tinamou  • 

. 686 

Pedionomua . 

. 603 

Megapoditis . 

. 416 

Jungle-fowl . 

. 367 

Leipoa . . 

. 871 

Megacephalon 

• 414 

Columbidas  « 

. 146 

Pigeon  . 

. 621 

Ringdove  . 

. 678 

Stocaduve  . 

. 646 

Ptilonopus  . 

. 662 

Turtie<U>ve  . 

. 714 

Periatera 

. 607 

PMMnger  Tigeon 

. 496 

Geophai>s  . 

. 

. S69 

Kukupa  . 

• 

. 883 

Gnathodon  • 

• 

. 264 

Dodo  • 

. 

. 183 

Order  V.  Grallatoris. 

Brevipenne. 

. 86 

StruthionidiB 

. 6.W 

Struthio  . 

. 660 

Oatrieh . 

. 471 

Emu  . 

. 219 

Cawoverj  . 

. 107 

Dinoml.  . 

. 179 

Kiwi  . 

. 363 

Apteryx 

. 82 

Fal.pterix  . 

Supp. 

Brontoxnam 

Supp. 

Oroithiciiitea 

Supp. 

Epiorni. 

Supp. 

Oaatomii  . 

Supp. 

Buttard  • 

. 92 

Otidn  . 

. 473 

CEdicnemiii  . 

. 467 

Stone  Curlew 

. 647 

Plover  . 

. 631 

Dotterel 

. 192 

Iiapwing 

. 367 

Liobivanellua 

. 386 

Sarclophorua 

Page 
. 691 

Teru-tero  • 

. 676 

Hoplopterus 

. 326 

Oyster  Catcher 

. 483 

Cariama  . 

. 104 

Falamedea  . 

. 486 

Screamer  • 

. . 698 

Agami  . 

. 8 

Demoiselle  . 

. 176 

Crane  . • 

. 166 

Boatbill  • 

. 79 

Baltenicepa  . 

Supp. 

Heron  . . 

. 309 

Ardeidse  . 

. 84 

Bittern 

. 72 

Stork  . . 

. 647 

Adjutant  • 

. 6 

Jabiru  • . 

. 861 

Umbre . . 

. 716 

Open-bill 

. 460 

Erody  . 

. 222 

Tantalus 

. 663 

Spoonbill 

. 640 

Aia-aia 

. 8 

Ibis 

. 343 

Curlew  , 

. 166 

Whimbrel  . 

. 741 

Scolopacida 

. 696 

Snipe  . . 

. 626 

Rhynchsea  • 

. 675 

Godwit. 

. 270 

Dunlin  . 

. 201 

Sanderling  . 

. 690 

Ruff 

. 684 

Phalarope  . 

. 618 

Turnstone  . 

. 711 

Totanus 

. 695 

Chevalier 

. 124 

Gambet  . 

. 264 

Redshank  • 

. 668 

Himantopus 

. 316 

Stilt  . 

. 646 

Avoset  . . 

. 43 

Jacana  • 

. 362 

Parra  . 

. 493 

Rail  . . 

. 661 

Rallidsa  . 

. 661 

Crake  . 

. 166 

Porzana 

. 644 

Coot 

. 147 

Notomis 

Supp. 

GalUnule  . 

. 263 

Sheathbill  • 

. 606 

Flamingo  . 

. 237 

Order VI.  PAi.MiriDES. 

{Atiseref) 

19 

Grebe  • 

281 

Dabchick 

. 183 

Finfoot . 

230 

ColymbidsB  . 

14.5 

Diver  . 

182 

Guillemot  . 

291 

Alcada 

9 

Hawk  • 

305 

Puffin  • 

553 

Penguin 

506 

Aptenodytes 

81 

Petrel  . 

509 

Thalassidrora  1 

676 

Puffinus 

554 

Prion  . 

545 

Page 

PachyptiU  . • • 485 

AlbatroM  • • • 9 

Larid»  • • . • 3({8 

QuU  . • • .294 

I^stria  • • • • 877 

Tem  . • . • 678 

SciMOr-bill  • • • 595 

Rhynchopa  • . • 576 

Pelecanidfls  . • • 504 

Pelican . • . • 504 

Cormorant  . . • 150 

Phalacrocorux  • ,511 

Frigate^'bird  • • 246 

Gannet . • • • 254 

Booby  • . « • 80 

Darter  • • • • 171 

Flotui  . • . • 531 

Anhinga  . • * 18 

Tropic-bird  . • • 704 

Anatidfls  • • ,16 

Duck  • . • • 197 

Swan  • . • • 655 

OooM  . • • . 274 

Bemacle  . « *63 

Brent-Gon!te  . • 84 

Chenaloptx  • • • 123 

Cereopsia  • . • 114 

Scoter  . . • • 59S 

Garrot  ....  255 
Harlequin  Duck  . • 804 

Eider  Duck  . . • 213 

Shoveller  • • • 614 

» Sheldrake  • , • 612 

Pintail  Duck  • • 526 

Widgeon  • • • 742 

Teal  • . . . 665 

Nettapua  . • • 449 

Mergus . • • • 420 

Smew  • . • • 624 


Class  ITI. 
REPTIMA  . 572 


Order  I.  Cukloxia  • 123 
Tortoliea  • • . 693 

Teatudo  • • • 675 

Emyda  • • • 219 

Alligator  Tortoise  • 11 

Colossochelys  , • 144 

Turtle  . . . .711 

Pleuroaternou  • Supp. 

Order  II.  Saukia  , . 593 

Crocodile  • • • 156 

Alligator  • • • 10 

Gaylal  ....  256 
Amphicoelia.  . Supp. 

Enalioaauri  . . . 219 

Teleoaaunis . . . 666 

XchthyoMurus  . • 345 

Plealoaaurus  • . 530 

Apateon  . • Supp. 

Dendrerpeton  • Supp. 

Oudenodon  . . Supp. 

Polyptycliodon  . Supp. 

Diuync^on  . • Supp. 

Dinoaauria  . . Supp. 

Cetioaaurua  . • Supp. 

Archegosaurua  • Supp. 

Dolichosaurus  • Supp. 

Moaaaaurus  • • Supp. 

Noihoaaurui  • Supp. 
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Pft]«o«iQraf  • 8upp. 

PittOMunit  • • 8upp. 

Plionurut  . • Supp. 

ProUroMLurus  • 8upp. 
Kh^choMuriu  . 8upp. 
SeelidCMAunM  . Supp. 

Thecodontosaurus  Supp. 
Flacodui  . . Supp. 

OTmnophth*lmiii0  • V96 
LUard  . . . . 883 

Megalosaurus  • .415 

Monitor  • . . 427 

Iguana . • • • 346 

Iguanida  • • • 346 

Iguanodon  . • . 346 

Hylaoaaurus  . 8upp. 

Leiodon  • • Supp. 

Leptopleuron  • 8upp. 

Teierpeton  • • Supp. 

Ambl/rhynchua  . • 12 

Stcllio  . • • • 645 

Vromaatix  • • • 718 

Agama . • • • 7 

Dragon.  • • . 192 

Chiamydosaurus . . 127 

Prerodactylua  • . 551 

Dimorphodon  • Supp. 
Ramphorhyuciius  Supp. 
BafilUk  ...  49 

Anolit  • • • • 18 

Gecko  . • • .257 

Hemidactylui  • . 308 

Moloch . . • .426 

Deodroiaura  • . 176 

Chameleon  • . .119 

Skink  . . . .595 

Chalcida  • • . 119 

Olaaa  Snake ...  262 
Ophitaurua  • . • 460 

Gallywaap  • • . 253 

Bipea  • • • • 65 

Order  m.  Opbidia  . 461 
(Serpent*)  • • • 603 

Blind'Worm . • .75 

Slow-worm  . • . 623 

Amphiabsena  . .14 

Acontiaa  ...  4 

Boa  Conatrictor  • . 76 

Python ....  556 
Acrochordu*  « • 5 

Crotalua  • • • 160 

Rattleanake . . • 664 

Acanthophl*  . • 2 

Hydrophia  ...  340 
Hydnia.  • . • 340 

Viper  * . . .724 

Adder  ....  6 

Puff-adder  • • Supp. 

Coluber  • • .145 

Snakea  ....  H25 
Ceraatee  • * .114 

Cacilia . » • . 96 

Palaeophia  • • Supp. 

Order  IV.  BatraCiua  . 52 

Ran  a • . « . 562 

Frog  • . • .247 

Hyla  ....  340 
Tree-frog  • • . 699 

Bufo  • • • « « 86 

Toad  ....  689 

Page 

Natterjack  • • .446 

Pipa  . . . .527 

Phryniacua  . • . 519 

Falaophrvnoa  • Supp. 
Labyrynthodon  . Supp. 
Oduntoaaurua  . Supp. 
Zygoaaurua  . Supp. 

Andriaa  • • Supp. 

Salamander  • • 5^6 

Newt  ....  450 
Sieboldia  • . Supp. 

Amphluma  ...  14 
Axolotl  . • .44 

Menobranchua  • • 420 

Proteua  • • .548 

Siren  ....  621 
Lepido^iren  ...  375 

Class  IV, 

PISCES. 

(FuA)  . , 232 

Order  I.  Acaxthoptb- 
Jtroii  ...  2 

{Spiny-Jinncd.) 
Cttnoidta  • • Supp. 

Perch  ....  507 
Huron  , . , • 337 

Centropomua  • .113 

Pomotia  • . • 540 

Weever  . . , 734 

Uranoacopua  • . 718 

l^lynemua  ...  536 
Mullet  . • • .437 

Surmullet  , • • 652 

Gurnard  . . .296 

Trlgla  . . . ,700 

Dactylopterua  • • 170 

Bullhead  • • , 88 

Cottids  ...  152 

Sculpin  . • • 598 

Father>Daaher  . . 228 

Scorpana  . » .597 

Sebaatea  . • • 602 

Agriopua  ...  8 

Stickleback « . • 645 

Gaateroateua  . . 2.56 

Sclanida  ...  595 
Otolithua  ...  472 
Umbrtna  . . . 716 

Sparua  • . . 632 

Oilthcad  . . .260 

Chatodon  • • .117 

Toxotea  . • . 698 

Scomberida  • . 597 

Mackerel  . . .397 

Tunny  . . . .707 

Bonlto  . • • • 80 

Auxia  ....  43 
Swordftth  . • • 659 

Tetrapturua.  . . 675 

Ocntronotua.  • • 118 

Pilot-flsh  . . .525 

Blepharia  • • .75 

Dory  . . . .191 

Boar.flali  . • .79 

Opah  • • • . 460 

Pomfret  . • . 540 

Dolpldn  . • . 189 

Coryphana  . . . 152 

Ccntrolophua  . . 113 

I 

Ribbon-flsh , . , fry 

Cepola  . , . .113 

Acanthuius  . >2 

An.bu  . . .15 

Mugil  . . . . 43(i  I 

Atherina  . . .41 

Goby  . . . . 270  1 

Gobiuids  . . . 270  ' 

Blenny . . . . 75  : 

Anarrnicaa  . . .16 

Wolf-fisli  . . .744 

Dragonet  . . .193 

Batrachoidca  . . 62 

Angler  . . .17 

Band-flih  . . .43 

Labrui ....  3i>3 
Wraiae  . . .748 

Anampiea  ...  16 
Parrot-fi«h  . . . 485 

Aiiloatoma  . . . 42  ! 

Trumpet-fish  . . 705 

Ceiitriscua  . . . 113 

Order  II.  Ualacoi’tc- 

BTOII. 

. (,S€ift-/bmed.) 

Cydoidea  . . Supp. 

Abdominalea  . . 1 

Cyprinidas  . . . 169 

Carp  . . . .105 

Bleak  ....  74 
Chubb  . . . .128 

Cruiian  . . .163 

Dane 170 

Leueiaeui  . . .377 

Roach  ..  . . .679 

Rudd  ...  .684 

Gold-fish  ...  273 
Tadpole-fish  . . 661 

Barbel  . . . .49 

Gudgeon  . . .290 

Minnow  . . .423 

Tench  . . . .667 

Bream  ....  83 
Catastomus . . .108 

CobitU ....  386 
Anablepa  . . .16 

Esox  ....  223 
Fik.  . . , .624 

Belone ....  63 
Garfish  . . . 266 

Ezooetns  . . . 226 

Flying-fish  . . .341 

Monnynu  , . . 430 

Silurioa  . . . 619 

Fimelodnt  ...  636 
Calliehlhys  . . .96 

Salmo  ....  686 
Chair  . , . .131 

Grayling  . . .381 

l^ri^onni  . «'  . 

Snwlt  ....  63si 
Aigentin.  , . ' . 8S 

Herring  . . .811 

CInpca . . . .186 

Shad  ....  606 
AIom  . . . .11 

Pilchard  . . .524 

Sardine  ...  692 

Anchovy  . • .16 

Elopt  ....  316 
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Lepidoetetu . • .375 

Page 

Skate  • • • • 621 

Pkg6  1 1 

Cockchafer  • . . 140  I 

Oadut  • . ^ • 251 

Thornbock  • • • 678 

Butelldm  ...  58.5  II 

Cod  . . . .142 

Torpedo  ...  693 

Pelidnota  • . . 50.5  1 1 

Haddock  . . . 298 

Ling  . . . .880 

Order  VII.  Ctclostomi. 

Cetoniada  • • • 116  { 

Bosechafer  ...  582 

Coal-fish  . . . 136 

(Rottnd-mouthed.') 

Goliathus  . • • 272  1 1 

Pollack  ; , . 535 

TTaVn  4ww\ 

Lamprey  . . . 865 

Dicronocephalus  . • 178  j j 

Burbot ....  92 
Pleuronectidsa  . . 530 

Gastrobranchus  • . 356 

Hag  or  Myxine  . • 299 

Ammnoetes  . . .13 

J umihos  . . • 357  1 j 

Inca  • • . • 847  |j 

Euchirus  ...  223  ] | 

FiAioo  • gp  • • G2& 

Dab  . . . .170 

Halibut  ...  800 

Holibut  . . .823 

Flounder  . . . 238 

Order  VI IL  Bbakcuio- 

8TOMA. 

iOiU-mouOted,') 

Amphioxus  « , .13 

Lucanida  ^ . • 891  1 1 

Stag-beetle  . . . 643  I 

Beieramera  . . . 815  1 1 

Ptmeliida  . . • 525  I ) 

Blaps  . . . . 78  1 

X UTDOv • • • • iWf 

Aunebnonida  . . 667  1 1 

Brill  ....  85 

Taxicornes  . . • 665  1 1 

Sole  . . . 726 

Helopidm  . . . 808  | ) 

Achims  ...  4 

Cistela ....  133  1 

Cyolopterus  . . 168 

Lump-fish  . . . 393 

Dirisiox  IL 

(Edemerida  . . 467  j | 

Trachelida  ...  60S  1 1 

Bemora  • * . .571 

N XJ  LOo  A* 

Lagriada  . . . 865  1 1 

Apodes  . . • 31 

CArticulafa)  88^  847 

l^rochroida  • . 556  1 1 

Eel  . , » . 211 

Mordellidm  . . . 430  1 1 

Anguilla  . . .18 

rr.AM  I. 

Notoxida  ...  454  I J 

MursanidsB  ...  488 

INSECTS- 

Horiada  ...  825  1 1 

Saccopharynx  . . 585 

a a a aUI  I 1 

Mvlabris  . , 442  1 1 

Oymnotus  . . . 296 

Meloe  ....  418  1 1 

Leptocephalus  . . 876 

Ophidium  . . 461 

. • 61 

Cicindela  • . .181 

Oil  Beetle  . . . 458  1 1 

Salpingida  . . . 589  1 1 

Anunodytet.  . .12 

Canibida  • • • 108^ 

Tetramera  . . ^ , 675  1 1 

Order  III.  Lofhobrait- 
CHii  . . . .889 

{Tvft-giUed.) 

Syngnathus . . .661 

Pipe-fish  . . . 527 

Hippocampus  . • 819 

Pegasus  ...  503 

CaIuihjuiA  • • • 97 

Bhynchophora  . . 575  | 

• • • 480 

Brachinus  . . .81 

Caliistus  . . .97 

Blethisa  • . .75 

Dytiscus  ...  202 
Gyrinus  ...  298 

Brachel^ra . • .81 

Staphylinida  • • 648 

Bniohus  . . • 1 1 

Brenthida  . . • S4  1 

Apion  . . . • 81 1 1 

BrachTcems  . • 82  I 

Curculio  . . . 166  j 1 

Diamond  Beetle  . • 178  1 1 

Balaninus  . . • 47  I 

Calandra  . . 96  I 

Otdor  JL  • FisXUTOUicA* 

• • • 80 

Bostrichus  . . - 81 1 1 

TUI  • m m m fiSO 

Xsliitcr  • • a • 

Rnnlvtisicn  cful  1 1 

iUnited-jaws.') 
Olob^flsh  ...  262 
Diodon  ....  180 

Cebrio  . . . -US 

Malacodermata  . . 899 

Lampyrida  . . . 886 

Longieomet  i r^88 1| 

Parandra  . . . 491  I 

Prionus  . . . 646  I 

Glow-worm . » . zd2 

Cerambvcida  . 7m  II 

Orthagoriscns  . . 651 

Td^phoi'iiA  • • • 600 

Melyrida  • • • 419 

Callidium  . . • 96  I 

Clytui  ....  136  1 

OUU*UBU  • • • vO^ 

File-fish  . . .231 
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Sfctionnrji  of  glnnnatcU  i^aturt. 


AARIVVARK.  The  name  by  which  the 
quadruped  Orycteropua  Capenm  ia  known 
to  the  Dutch  colonisu  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  following  cut,  which  ia  copied 
I ftxun  Douiell'a  work  on  the  AnimaU  of 


▲ARD-TARK  (ORTOTSEOPUa  OAPZNAIfl  ) 

Southern  Africa,  will  give  a good  idea  of 
iU  form.  [For  on  account  of  iu  habits,  see 
ORrCTlSROPL'S.] 

AARD-WOLF.  A name  given  by  the 
European  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algoa  Bay,  in  South  AlVIca,  to  a carnivorous 
di^tigradc  animal,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  a young  striped 
hyena.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a full-grown 
fox,  and  in  habits  and  manners  somewhat 
reaemblcs  it.  [See  Pkotkles.] 

ABDOMINALJCS.  An  onler  of  fishes  !n 
the  Linnean  system,  consisting  of  all  those 
species  which  have  the  vciitral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral,  or  upon  the  abdomen, 
the  cartilaginous  fishes  alone  excepted.  This 
arrangement  has,  however,  been  departed 
from  by  Cuvier  as  defective;  and  in  its  present 
acceptation  the  term  A6</outina/es  denotes  a 
family  or  subdivision  of  Malocopterygioua 
or  eon-finned  fishes  only,  including  therein 
the  greater  number  of  the  fresh-water  sp^es, 
and  such  as  pcriodJcally  migrate  from  the 
ocean  to  deposit  their  spawn.  As  familiar 
I instances,  we  may  specify  the  Salmon  and 
, Trout. 


ABERDAVTNE. 


small  migratory 


Passerine  bird,  more  generally  termed  the 
SiSKur  [which  see].  In  Sussex  it  is  known 
at  the  Barley-bird,  because  It  Is  usually  a 
visitant  of  that  county  about  the  barley  seed- 
time. 


I ABOTT-HANXES.  An  African  bird,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  /frts  re/ip/osa,  or  White  Ibis, 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  [See  Inis.] 

ABRAMIS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery* 
gious  fishes.  [Sec  BirEAU.] 

ABRANCIIIATA.  An  order  of  the  An- 
nWfda,  com]>osed  of  animals  having  no 
l)ranchial  appendages.  Of  tlicse,  the  Earth- 
worm and  the  Leech  arc  examples. 

ABROCOMA.  A genus  of  small  Rodent 
animals,  native  of  South  America,  remark- 
able  for  the  extraordinary  flnencra  of  their 
flir.  They  have  large  ears,  small  claws,  and 
the  tall  rather  long,  and  not  tufted.  Their 
general  aspect  is  intermediitte  to  that  of  the 
Cluuchillas  and  Rats  or  Voles. 

ACALEPII,^:.  A group  of  Cr/eitteroto, 
compruiug  all  those  atiiniala  which  float 
and  swim  in  the  water,  by  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  body,  although 
tlieir  substance  is  merely  gelatinous,  and 
without  any  apparent  fibres.  They  are  popu- 
larly named  sea-netllet,  IVora  their  cansmg, 
when  touched,  a disagreeable  sensation,  like 
the  sting  of  a nettle:  they  are  also  familiarly 
known  as  jtlly-fishts,  tfa-Mubbert,  Ac.,  from 
the  extreme  softness  of  their  tissues,  whi^ 


PURPI,*  OOSAKXO  XXTXT-naK. 

(WqUOaXA  PURPURBA.) 

melt  away,  as  it  were,  when  removed  ftom 
the  water.  Their  form  Is  circular,  and  there 
is  only  one  opening  into  the  body,  which 
serves  both  for  the  mouth  and  vent.  Al- 
though possessed  of  a certain  degree  of  loco- 
motive power,  the  movements  of  the  Ac»- 
IcphsB  arc  very  feeble  i and  they  are  conse- 
quently often  driven  by  the  winds  and  rough 
cturents  on  shore,  where  they  are  either 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  or  dry  by 
the  tide.  The  AcalepluB  are  of  various 
forma  i many,  indeed,  are  not  yet  tho- 
roughly knoaqi  i but  the  specimena  which 
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®i)e  (TrenSuru  cf  Natural  SJtttori) ; 


are  most  commonly  met  with  in  onr  cllmatet 
when  examined  in  their  native  element,  are 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a large  mushroom- 
shaped  gelatinous  disc,  from  tlie  lower  surface 
of  wliich  various  processes  and  filaments 
depend.  There  are,  in  fact,  pbvious  pointe 
of  resemblance  among  them  all ; but  still 
they  admit  of  division  into  genera  and  sub- 
genera.  Thus,  we  may  observe,  the  genus 
Medttsa  Includes  those  which  have  a central 
disc,  more  or  less  convex,  on  the  upper  surr 
face,  something  like  the  head  of  a mush- 
room, and  those  tliat  have  a true  mouth  on 
the  under-side  of  the  disc  but  this  mouth 
is  sonietimes  a simple  opening,  ^d  at  other 
times  placed  on  a peduncle  : while  the  geniu 
jEqitorea  includes  those  in  which  the  m^th 
is  simple,  and  not  on  a peduncle.  \Vhen 
the  disc  is  furnished  with  tentacula  all 
round,  they  constitute  the  genus  .^quorea, 
the  species  of  which  are  extremely  abundjmt 
in  tropical  seas.  These  animals  feed  chiefly 
on  Mollusca  and  Crustacea.  [See  also  Jelly- 
fish, p.  355;  and  for  an  account  of  their  de- 
velopment, see  Stkobila  and  Altekxatiow 
OF  Qexkkation  in  Supplement.] 

ACANTIIOCEPnALA.  AnorderofEn- 
tozoa,  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
Echinprkynchtis  gigas,  often  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  alimentary  canal  of  swine.  The 
form  of  this  parasite  is  elongated,  tapering 
to  the  tail : the  head  consists  qf  a retractile 
snout  or  proboscis,  armed  with  four  circl^ 
of  sharp  recurved  spines,  and  it  can  be  with- 
drawn or  protruded  at  will.  These  singulM 
parasites  have  neither  mouth  nor  stomatm, 
their  nutriment  being  imbibed  through  the 
general  surface  of  the  body.  Some  of  the 
species  are  truly  formidable  to  look  at,  ^t, 
fortunately,  none  of  them  infest  man.  [See 
Ecuinobhvnchus  in  Supplement.] 

ACANTHOCINTTS.  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  belonging  to  the  Longicom 
group.  There  are  but  few  European  species  : 
the  antennse  in  the  male  are  more  than 
four  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

ACA^n?nOPinS.  a genus  of  venomous 
sen>ent3,  allied  to  tire  Vipers,  but  distin- 
guished ftom  them  in  many  essential  cha- 
racters. The  head  of  the  Acanthophis  is  broad 
end  compressed,  the  mouth  capable  of  great 
extension,  and  the  tall  is  terminated  by  a 
little  spur  or  homy  excrescence,  whence  its 
name  is  derived.  They  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia ; secrete  themselves  in  holes  or  beneath 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  exliibit  an  astonish- 
ing tenacity  of  life.  The  A.  Brawnix  is 
reckoned  the  most  venomous  Beptile  found 
near  Fort-Jackson. 

ACANTHOPODA.  A tribe  of  Clavicom 
Coleopterous  insects  (composed  of  only  one 
genus,  Heterocent8\  distinguished  by  their 
flattened  feet,  which  ere  broad,  and  armed 
on  the  outside  with  spines  ; the  tarsi  short 
and  four-jointed  with  ordinary  sized  claws, 
and  the  b^y  depressed  ; the  prostemum  is 
dilated  ; the  antennie  are  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  eleven-jointed,  the  last  six  forming 
a nearly  cylindrical  serrated  mass. 


AC  ANTHOPTERYGII.  One  of  the  tliree 
primary  grand  divisions,  or  natural  orders, 
of  fishes  ; originally  recognized  by  our  coun- 
trymen Willoughby  and  Ray,  afte^wds 
systematized  by  Artedl,  and  since  estabhshed 
by  Cuvier.  The  characteristics  of  the  A can- 
thopterygii  are,  that  they  possess  bony  skele- 
tons, with  prickly  spinous  proces^  in  the 
dorsal  fins.  The  Stickleback  ^d  Perch  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  division. 

ACANTHURTJS,  or  SURGEON-FISH.  A 
genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  manv  of 
which  ore  remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  of  tiieir 
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form  and  the  variety  of  their  colours.  They 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  sharp  and 
lancet-like  moveable  spines  with  which  they 
are  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail ; hence, 
as  they  cannot  be  handled  incautiously  with 
impunity,  they  have  obtained  firom  EMlish 
sailors,  ftc.,  the  name  of  “ doctors.”  They 
abound  in  the  tropical  seas,  but  are  never 
seen  elsewhere. 

ACARTD.E.  Of  these  small  spfder-like 
animals,  M.  Latreille  makes  four  divisions  : 
1.  Mites,  (TVomWaites);  2.  Ticks,  (Bfctnifes)  ; 
3.  Water  Mites,  iHydrachnclhz) ; and  4. 
Flesh  Worms  (if (crmj^tAtro).  Some  of  these 
exist  on  the  ground,  others  in  the  water ; 
some  are  parasitical,  living  on  the  blood  and 
humonrs  of  the  animals  or  insects  on  which 
they  are  fixed,  while  others  insinuate  them- 
selves under  the  skin,  where  they  multiply 
prodigiously.  Of  these  latter,  the  Itch-insect 
{Sarcoptes  scabiei,)  4s  a remarkable  example. 
Their  mouths  arc,  in  general,  formed  rather 
for  suction  than  for  mastication  j and  their 
eartremities  are  commonlv  armed  with  what 
may  be  likened  to  a small  pair  of  pincers. 
Some  have  four  eyes,  some  two,  and  several 
appear  to  have  none.  The  common  Cheese- 
mite  (Acarus  domesticus) 
is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Another  has  the  power  of 
spinning  webs,  and  is  well 
Imown  as  the  Red  Spider, 
in  hot-houses,  where  it 
greatly  injures  the  plants 
by  covering  the  leaves  with 
its  webs.  There  are  also 
Ticks,  Harvest-bugs,  Wa- 
ter Mites,  and  many  others, 
which  will  be  noticed  in 
their  alphabetical  order. 
We  may  here,  however, 
observe,  en  passant,  that  so  widely  are  the 
AcaridcB  disseminated  through  animate 
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j and  inaninmte  objects,  that  it  vould  be 
‘ difficult  indeed  for  the  nioet  patient  na« 
toralist  to  describe  them.  Myriads  swarm 
around  ua  : they  float  in  our  drink  ; over- 
spread our  food  and  fruits  ; and  if  viewed 
with  a microscopic  eye,  would  make  some 
loathe  the  choicest  viands,  and  nauseate  the 
most  delicious  productions  of  nature.  The 
Mites  possess  great  powders  of  life,  resisting 
for  a time  tlic  application  of  boiling  water, 
and  living  long  in  alcohol. — It  is  a sjieeies  of 
Acarus  that  Mr.  Crosse  is  thought  to  have 
produced  by  galvanic  action  j but  naturalisU 
who  have  attended  closely  to  such  matters 
can  readily  and  rationally  account  for  their 
production  in  the  usual  way. 

ACASTA.  Agenusof  Cirrhipcdcs,  found 
imbedded  in  sponges.  [Sec  Balanus.] 

ACCENTOR.  A group  ofPosserinc  birds, 
man^  of  which  ore  peculiar  to  America  ; 
but  including  also  our  well-known  Iledge- 
I sparrow  {^Accentor  modularis). 

ACerPITRES.  The  first  order  of  birds 
In  the  Linmcan  system,  comprising  such  os 
j have  the  beak  or  upj>er  mandible  hooked, 
and  an  angul.ar  projection  on  each  side  near 
' the  point ; os  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  Hawks, 
and  Owls.  They  are  among  birds  what  the 
Carnivora  are  among  quadrupeds. 

ACEPHALA.  A class  of  Mollnsca,  dis- 
Unguished  by  having  no  apparent  head, 
but  a mouth  only,  concealed  in  the  bottom, 
or  between  the  folds,  of  their  mantle.  The 
testaceous  Accphala  arc  by  far  the  most 
numerous  : all  Bivalve  shells,  and  some 
kinds  of  Multivalves  belonging  to  them. 
[See  iMMELMBUANcnrATA  ; aud  for  a fa- 
miliar example,  sec  OrsTKR.] 

ACERA.  A name  applied  to  a group  of 
Apterous  insects,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
I scnce  of  anteiiuflo. 

[ ACER.<E.  A familv  of  Gostcropodous 
I Mollusca,  distin^isheu  by  the  tentacula 
[ being  so  much  shortened,  witlened,  and  se- 
parated, that  there  seem  to  be  none  at  all, 
or  rather,  they  form  together  a large,  fleshy, 
and  nearly  Mjuare  buckler,  under  w'hich  the 
eyes  arc  placed.  They  approximate  in  many 
respects  to  the  The  shell,  in  those 

which  have  one,  is  more  or  less  convolute, 
without  a visible  spire,  and  the  mouth  has 
neither  sinus  nor  canal.  The  genus  Bulki 
belongs  to  this  family. 

ACIIATINA.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
Pneumonobranchous  uasteropods,  popularly  > 
known  by  the  name  of  agate-anails.  They 
are  characterized  by  an  oval  oblong  shell, 
striated  longitudinally,  with  tlie  aperture 
I ovate,  and  never  thickened  or  reflected,  and 
I a smooth,  straight  columella,  truncated  at 
the  base.  All  the  species  are  oviparous ; and 
among  them  are  some  w'hich  arc  the  largest  i 
of  all  land  shells.  They  always  live  near  i 
j water  about  trees,  and  are  very  plentifril  in 
' Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some 
are  found  in  the  West  Indies  i and  tliere  i 
are  two  small  species,  Achatinn  acitMla  and  i 
' Achatina  oetona^  found  in  England,  among  i 
the  roots  of  trees  at  the  base  of  limestone  i 
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rocks.  The  AcTiatina  coiumnnris  Is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  land  shells  5 it  is 
reversed,  and  the  columella  forms  a winding 
pillar,  visible  withiu,  quite  to  the  summit 
of  the  spire.  Many  are  covered  with  a thick 
epidermis,  as  the  Achathia  zebra;  but  others 
arc  destitute.  | 

ACIIATINELT.A.  A small  genus  of 
shells,  differing  from  Achatina,  in  having 
the  inner  edge  of  tlic  outer  lip  thickened, 
and  a slight  groove  near  the  suture  of  the 
spire.  I 

ACHERONTIA.  A genus  of  T^cpidop- 
terous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  ; 

giihe.  Of  tliis  genus  there  arc  two  or  three  i 

species  closely  resembling  each  other:  one 
of  these  is  found  in  this  country ; and  Is  ! 
known  as  the  HRATirs-nKAu  Hawk-motu  i 
{Acherontia  atropo»\  This  magnificent  in-  I 
sect  varies  in  the  expanse  of  iu  wings  from  ‘ 
four  to  considerably  more  than  five  inches. 
The  upper  pair  ore  of  a very  dork  brown 
colour,  varied  with  black,  cs|)ecially  near  the 
base,  near  which  is  an  undulated  bar  of  pale 
ochre : the  disc  is  varied  with  deep  black  1 


nXATH’S'BKAU  HAWZ>UOTH 
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undulated  lines,  and  ferruginous  patches, 
minutely  irrorated  with  white,  of  which  , 
colour  tncre  is  a central  spot,  and  several  ' 
wavy  connected  bars  beyond  the  middle. 
The  posterior  wings  are  Ailvous  orange,  with 
a narrow  central  and  a broader  dentated  bar 
ninning  parallel  with  the  hinder  margin. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  brownish  block, 
the  latter  with  a large  pole,  skull-likc  mark 
on  the  back : the  ahdomen  is  fulvous,  with 
the  incisures  of  the  segments  black,  and  a 
lead-coloured  stripe  runs  down  the  back. 
Wl\eii  disturbed  or  irritated,  this  insect  cmlu 
a squeaking  sound.  From  this  circumstance* 
as  well  as  from  the  singular  mark  just 
mentioned,  its  appearance  is  regard^  with 
much  dread  by  the  vulgar  in  several  parts 
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of  Europe,  u ominoua  of  *01116  approaching  I ACUETID^.  A family  of  Orthopteroua 
calamity.  The  Caterpillar  from  which  this  Mnsects,  ordinarily  callcu  Cricket*.  [See 
curiouf  insect  proceeds  is  in  the  iiighest  Ckjcicet.] 

degree  beautiful,  and  far  surpasses  in  sire  , 11  v ur  t* 

every  other  in  this  country,  measuring  some-  ACIIEUS.  A name  applied  by  M.  F. 


I times  near  five  inches  in  length,  and  being  Cuvier  to  such  of  the  rarc/i^rm/a,  or  Sloth*, 
of  very  considerable  thickness.  It*  colour  •»  three  claws  on  their  fore-feet.  . 

resembling  the  Sole,  but  distingoiriied  from  | 
other  genera  by  the  total  want  of  pectoral  ■ 
* hence  their  name.  The  Achiri  nave  no  , 
. vv  jWBft  air-bladder,  and  consequently  remain  for 

HKH  the  most  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  yet  | 

(\  their  motions  are  there  frequently  very  i 

ra])id.  They  abound  mostly  in  the  East  | 
and  West  Indies  ; and  as  they  keep  near  the 
shores,  they  f\imUh  a plentiful  supply  of 
wholesome  food  to  the  Inhabitants.  The 
most  remarkable  of  this  species  isthe^cAirus 
marmorattts,  a'hich  has  the  caudal  fin  dis- 
tinct  from  the  anal  and  dorsal,  all  of  which 
are  of  a pale  bluish- white  colour,  thickly 
studded  with  small  black  spots.  *1116  flesh 
is  of  a delicate  flavour,  and  highly  esteemed. 
ciT*nrTT.Lan  or  nxA.ra  s-Bsan  uorH.  There  is  also  another  of  the  Achiri  de- 
, , ,,,  serving  notice,  the  Achirus  pavoniem^  so 

a mixed  violet  and  sky-blue  colour,  which  called  from  the  ^auty  of  its  spots,  wliich 
meet  on  the  biwk,  and  are  there  varied  with  cover  the  body  of  the  fish  like  those  on  a j 
jct-black  specks  : on  the  last  joint  of  the  peacock's  tail. 


body  is  a horn  or  process,  curving  over  the 
joint  in  the  manner  of  a tail.  This  catcr- 


ACIPENSER  (sometimes  written  ACCI- 


pillar  is  principally  found  on  the  potato  and  | PENSER).  A genus  of  fish  in  the  IJnnsean 
; the  jessamine,  those  plants  being  its  favourite  ' system,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  [ 
food.  It  usually  changes  into  a chrysalis  in  j which  arc,  that  the  mouth  is  retractile  and  i 
the  month  of  ^ptember,  retiring  for  that ! destitute  of  teeth,  and  the  rills  have  only  ; 
purpose  pretty  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  one  aperture  on  each  side.  C8ec  Stuhoeo:^.]  | 
earth  j the  complete  insect  emerging  In  the  ApnvmrAQ  a i 

following  June  or  July.  of  Serpents,  for- 

“ Another  peculi«*y  connected  with  the  ^ 

.M.  •’  Mr  , mon  wakes,  but  differing  from  those  rep-  ! 


history  of  this  Moth,”  Mr.  ^'estwood  ob- 
serves, **  consbts  in  its  attacking  bee-hives, 


mon  makes,  but  differing  from  those  rep- 
tiles in  certain  peculiarities  of  ostcologicat 
formation,  as  veil  as  in  their  habits  ; and 


' ravaging  the  honey,  and  disiierslng  tlie  in-  r/" f 
habitants.  It  Is  ringiilar  tliat  a creature  ^crefpre  Cuvier  oonstdered  it  neecss^^ 
with  only  the  advantage  of  size  should  dare, 

I without  iting  or  sliield,  singly,  to  attack  in  *“ 

their  strongholds  these  well-armed  and  nu-  reprwnt  the  extremjUes  of  the  other 

merous  people:  and  still  more  singular,  that  *"gues.  while  they  retain  the  structure  of 
1 amongst  so  many  tliousands  of  bees  it  should  ,1°  ‘,'*T 

always  contend  victoriously.  Huber,  who  Wds,  and  hare  the  l^y 
first  noticed  the  fact,  asks,  ‘ May  not  this  | «"'y-  P««fe">Te 

moth -the  dread  of  superstiUoui  people  - moTem^tsof  the  Acontias^  consequently 
also  exercise  a «icret  influence  over  inlets,  I 

and  have  the  faculty,  cither  by  sound  or  , heads  and  breasU 

some  other  means,  of  paralysing  their  cou- 

rnge  ? May  not  such  Soumis  as  inspire  the  ‘J™"*,' 

vSgar  with  dread  be  also  the  dread  of  bees?'  "® 

He  also  states  that  he  was  witness  to  the 

curious  fact  that  some  bees,  ss  if  expecting  I “A  9" 

i their  enemy,  had  barricaded  themselves  by  I 

; means  of  a thick  wall  of  propoIU  and  wax,  | •®n>®nt«  <>/*  dangerously  venom- 

completcly  obstructing  the  entrance  of  the  1 

: hive,  but  penetrated  by  passages  for  one  or  1*9"”,  "®  "*“*«<*  “‘®“  “®*®"‘ 

two  workers  at  a time  i thus  instructing  us,  1 “''tor'®"'' 

that  at  the  period  when  the  moth  apMors,  ACORN-SIIELT.,  The  popular  name  for 
wlien  also  wasps  and  robber  bees  attack  the  the  Balatmt  and  other  Cirrhipeds,  which  in- 
hive, it  is  advantageous  to  narrow  the  en-  habit  a tubnlar  shell,  whose  base  is  usually 
trances  to  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  depreda-  formed  of  calcareous  laminie.  It  is  always 
tions  of  these  obnoxious  insects.  The  species  found  attached  to  some  shell  or  foreign  body: 
appears  to  be  distributed  over  the  greater  it  is  multivalvular,  unequal,  and  fixed  by  a 
part  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  many  stem.orsessile  ; thevalvea  lieparallel  toeaeh 


specimens  are  annually  obtained  by  labour- 
ers when  employed  in  getting  up  potatoes.’ 


other,  and  in  a perpendicular  position.  The 
inclo^  animal  performs  its  necessary  fono- 

= ^ ■ ■ - ■ J^li 
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tions  bv  an  aperture  at  tlie  top ; for  the 
valves,  being  destitute  of  hinges,  never  open 
or  separate.  The  tentacula  from  this  animal 
being  feathered,  our  credulous  ancestors  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  gave  origin  to  a bird 
called  the  barnacle  goose  ; nay,  so  prevalent 
was  the  opinion,  that  we  find  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  iSnnsoctions  of  tlus  country 
a grave  account  of  its  transformation.  fScc 
Bakxaclk.1 

These  cunous  but  common  shells  are  found 
in  all  seas,  particularlyon  the  coasts  of  ^Vfrica. 
They  are  o^xed  to  marine  bodies,  generally 
in  numerous  groups,  and  the  i>eduncle  ts 
sometimes  found  a foot  long.  A large  log 
of  timber  (as  Mr.  Broderip  remarks)  covered 
with  these  animals,  twisting  and  diverging 
in  all  directions,  and  so  thick  as  entirely 
to  hide  the  surface  of  the  log,  is  a strange 
sight.  They  look  like  an  enormous  collec- 
tion of  serpents  to  the  ignorant ; and  a 
living  mass  of  this  description,  casually 
thrown  into  shallow  water  and  left  by  the 
tide,  has  been  so  termed.  Their  growth 
must  be  exceeding  rapid.  A sliip  going  out 
with  a perfectly  clean  bottom  wdll  often 
return,  after  a short  voyage,  covered  with 
them. 

ACOUCni.  iDasyj^-octa  acucM.')  A Ro- 
dent quadruped,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  Agouti ; it  is  of  a deep  olive  colour,  and 
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has  only  the  rudiments  of  a tail.  It  Inhabits 
the  woods  of  Quiana  ; is  of  a mild,  gentle, 
and  timid  disposition  ; and  subsists  on  nuts, 
almonds,  and  other  vegetable  food. 

ACRITA.  A term  proposed  by  Professor 
Owen  to  I>e  applied  to  the  fourth  division  ol 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  It  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  which  there  is  no  distinct  nervous 
system,  or  separate  alimentary  canal.  In 
moat  of  the  ainmals  composing  this  sub-king- 
dom, no  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  perceived, 
vet  of  these  many  contract  and  expand  their 
bodies,  and  are  furnished  with  moveable  and 
sensitive  tentacles,  by  which  they  seize  their 
prey.  Many  also  are  capable  of  locomotion  ; 
others,  like  the  plant,  are  fixed  to  one  spot 
for  life  ; and  some  are  united  together,  and 
form  comi>ound  animals.  There  is  ordi- 
narily no  distinction  of  sexes;  and  repro- 
duction takes  place  either  by  the  simple 
division  of  the  body,  by  granular  ova,  or 
gemmulcs  which  become  detached  from  the 
parent  body,  the  form  of  which  they  ulti- 
mately assume. 

ACROCIIORDUS.  A genus  of  Serpents 
discovered  in  Java.  They^  ore  considered 
innoxious,  and  ore  distinguished  from  others 


by  their  skin  being  covered  with  innumera- 
ble small  warts  or  tubercles,  w'hich,  how- 
ever, are  only  apparent  when  the  skin  of  the 
living  reptile  is  inflated  or  in  preserved  spe- 
cimens. The  only  species  accurately  known 
at  present  is  the  Acrochordus  Javanicua  of 
Ijocep^de,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  diet ; which,  contrary  to  the  general  habit 
of  the  order,  seems  (according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Uomstedt)  to  consist  of  fVuits  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  This  animal 
averages  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  the 
body  growing  gradually  thicker  from  the 
head  to  the  vent,  and  there  suddenly  con- 
tracting so  as  to  form  a very  short  slender  talk 

ACROCINUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  Longicom  group. 
The  thorax  on  each  side  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  tubercle  ending  in  a spine  ; the 
body  is  depressed  ; the  antennas  very  long 
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and  slender  ; the  fore-legs  much  longer*!  ^ 
the  others  ; the  elytra  are  truncated  atj 
end  niid  furnished  with  two  teeth, 
largest 'and  best  known  species  is  the  11a 
LEQt'ix  Beetle  (A.  lonffimanus')  of  South' 
America,  the  common  name  of  which  Is  de- 
rived from  the  agreeable  mixture  of  grey, 
black  and  red,  on  the  elytra,  giving  it  a re- 
semblance to  the  garb  of  a haricquin.  H' 

ACRYDIUM.  The  name  applied  by  Fa- 
bricius  to  a genus  of  Locusts,  characterized 
by  a cariuate  thorax  ; filiform  antenna:, 
shorter  than  the  thorax  ; and  equal  palpi. 
[See  Locust.] 

ACTuEON.  A genus  of  Mollusca  allied  to 
Doris,  a few  species  of  which  are  found  in 
tliis  country.  [For  habits,  see  NumuKAN- 

CllIATA.] 

ACTINTvE.  These  curious  and  Interest- 
ing marine  animals  are  closely  idUed  to  the 
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Sea^nettles*  iii>oken  of  under  the  head  Aca- 
LErii.K.  They  are  distinguished  bv  the 
form  of  their  Ixxiy,  which,  is  cylindrical^  soft, 
fleshy,  and  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
dilatation.  They  arc  also  furnished  with  nu- 
merous tentacufa,  which  arc  appended  round 
the  margin  of  the  aperture  that  serves  both 
as  the  mouth  and  vent ; and  these  being 
not  only  radiated  but  of  various  lively 
colours,  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  names 
of  Animal-fttnoerB  and  Sta-Antmonks^  by 
which  the  Actlni®  are  familiarly  known. 
They  are  found  on  the  shores  of  every  sco, 
often  covering  the  sides  of  rocks  as  with  a 
I taixatry  of  flowers.  As  in  other  tribes,  each 
species  has  its  peculiar  haunt,  and  they 
‘ differ  iiom  each  other  in  shape,  size,  and 
1 colour;  those  in  tropical  regions  for  sxir- 
I passing  in  gorgeous  brilliancy  suoli  as  are 
I met  with  in  me  seas  of  colder  latitudes. 
1 These  creatures  may  be  cut  perpendicularly 
I or  across,  and  each  cutting  will  give  origin 
I to  a new  animal.  In  development  the  young 
may  Iw  seen  issuing  irom  the  mouth;  and 
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sometimes  the  base  of  the  old  animal  It  dis- 
severed, a portiou  remaining  attached  to  the 
rock,  where  it  continues  to  live,  increasing 
in  sice,  becoming  more  and  more  rounded, 
while,  in  a short  time,  a mouth,  stomach,  and 
tentaeula  are  formed,  presenting,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  an  observer,  a complete  Actinia.  At 
length,  the  side  portions  of  this  base  give  out 
globules  which  are  detached,  and  flz  them* 
selves  upon  adjacent  rocks,  where  they  grow 


and  prepuce  a new  colony  like  the  parent 
animal.  Among  the  best  known  species  are 
the  Beadlet  Anemone  {A.  meMembryanlhe- 


mum\  of  which  there  is  alto  a strawberry* 
like  form  or  variety,  and  the  Plumose 
Anemone  (Acfmo2o6a  dianf/iui).  The  deep 
crimHOB  Mediterranean  Anemone  (Ac^mia 
Jordtara)  is  esteemed  a great  delicacy  by 
the  Italians.  All  the  British  species  are  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  31r,  Gosse's  Actini- 
logia  Britonnica.*' 

I ACTIN0CA3IAX.  A name  given  by 

Miller  to  the  fossil  shells  of  an  extinct  genus 
of  Cephalopodnus  Mollusca,  apparently  con- 
necting theBeiemmies  with  the  cxisting^rpue. 
Tliey  are  principally  found  In  the  chalk 
formations  of  England  and  Normandy, 
j ACTINOTROCUA.  [See  Suptlemkkt.] 

^ ACULEATA.  The  name  for  a section  of 
IlymcDopterous  insects,  wiiose  antennss  are 
simple,  and  composed  of  a constant  num- 
ber of  joints,  namely,  thirteen  in  the  males, 
aud  twelve  in  the  females.  The  larvce  have 
never  any  feet,  and  subiist  on  food  which 
I the  females  or  neuters  provide  them  with : 


one  division  of  them,  the  /*r*rcci»>ncs,  or  pre- 
daceous tribes,  wliich  do  nut  collect  pollen, 
feeding  upon  other  insects  that  have  been 
stored  up  for  them  ; and  the  other  division, 
the  or  honey-collectors,  feuding 

u|>on  honey  or  pollen  paste,  himilarly  re- 
served for  their  use. 

ADAPTS.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
Po^ydermatous  quadruiicds,  now  existing 
only  in  a fossil  state,  some  imperfect  speui-  | 
mens  of  which  were  found  in  the  plaster 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  and  described  by  I 
Cuvier  in  Ids  great  work,  Bur  let  Ossemews 
Fomlcs. 

ADDA.  A small  species  of  Lizard,  cole-! 
brated  throughout  tlic  East  os  being  eflica- 
cious  in  the  cure  of  various  cutaneous  diseases 
to  wldch  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  aud 
Arabia  are  peculiarly  subject.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long  ; the  body  and  tail  cylin- 
drical, the  latter  ending  in  a very  snarp 
point  1 the  face  is  covered  with  block  lines, 
which  cross  each  other ; the  body  is  of  a light 
straw  colour  with  block  bonds  ; and  the 
scales  shine  os  if  they  were  vamished.  It 
burrows  in  the  sand. 

ADDAX.  (AntHope  addax.)  A species 
of  Antelope,  more  heavily  formed  than  the 
generality  of  Antihpidoit  and  having  large 
spind  horns,  annulated  to  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  points.  It  lives  solitarily  or 
in  pairs  on  the  borders  and  oases  of  Uie 
Nubian  deserts.  It  has  remarkably  broad 
hoofs,  provided  by  nature  to  enable  the 
animal  to  move  the  more  easily  over  the  fine 
loose  sand.  The  general  colour  of  the  Addax 
is  a greyish-white  ; but  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a deep  red^sh-brown  with  a mark  of 
pure  white  across  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
uead. 

ADDER.  (Pipcra  berus.)  The  Adder, 
or  Viper,  is  a venomous  reptile  of  the  Bcr]»ent 
kind,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
long,  being  considerably  shorter  than  the 
common  snake  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  It 
is  of  a dull  yellow  colour  with  black  S|>ots, 
and  the  abdomen  entirely  block.  [Sec 
VirBB.] 

ADEPHAGA.  A name  given  to  a family 
of  carnivorous  and  very  voracious  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

ADESMACEA.  A family  of  Lamellibron- 
chiate  Mollusca,  which  either  bore  tubulu 
dwellings  in  rocks,  wood,  &c.,  or  live  in 
testaceous  tubes,  their  shells  being  con- 
sequently destitute  of  the  hinge  ligament. 
The  genera  /Vio/os,  Tcredina^  Tertdo,  /’is- 
h«/a»a,  and  StpiarUx  belong  to  tills  family. 

ADJUTANT,  or  GIGANTIC  CRANE 
(jAptoptUos  Ar^a\  the  Argala  of  India. 
Tills  remarkable  bird  is  a native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  India,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
removing  noxious  animals  and  carrion, 
wliieh  it  devours  with  avidity.  It  stands 
five  feet  high,  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  claws  seven  and  a half  feet,  and 
from  the  tip  of  each  outstretched  wing  not 
less  tlian  fourteen  feet.  The  head  and  neck 
arc  nearly  bore ; the  beak  is  extremely  large. 


long,  and  strong  ; and  under  it  hangs  a 
downy  i>ouc1i  ur  bog,  like  u dewlap,  wnioh 
is  capable  of  being  intlatcd  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  bird  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  and  tlie 
under  part  white.  The  voracity  of  tlie  Ad> 
jutant  is  not  more  extraordinary  tlian  its 
capacity  for  swallowing : it  makes  but  one 
mouthnil  of  a rabbit,  a fowd,  or  even  a small 
leg  of  mutton  ; and  when  doinestioatcd  its 
habits  of  purloining  render  it  necessary  to 
keep  all  kinds  of  pro\*ision  out  of  its  reach. 
Dr.  Latham  observes  that  these  birds  intlicir 
wild  state  live  in  cumpuiiics,  and  when 
seen  at  u distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
coming  towards  an  obsen*er,  which  they 
often  do  with  their  wings  extended,  “ may 
well  be  taken  for  canoes  ui>on  t!ic  surface  of 
a smooth  sea  : when  on  the  eand-baitks,  for 
men  and  women  picking  up  siiell^dsh  or 
other  things  on  the  beach.'* 

ADONIS  BUTTERFLY.  [Sec  Poly- 
OMMATUS.] 

^GA.  A genus  of  Tsnpodoiis  Crustacea, 
para>itic  on  tish  — hence 
frequently  called  /'isA- 
Uce.  Tlicy  ore  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Newfoundland  the  fisher- 
men call  the  siiccies  fish- 
doctors.  and  believe  that 
the  soft  matter  (mixed 
with  eggs)  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body  of 
the  females,  is  very  useful 
in  healing  wounds.  The 
adjoining  cut  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  species  of  this  genus,  wdiich  have  the 
eyes  generally  large  and  approximating  in 
front. 

^GERIID-®.  A family  of  Iletcroccrous 
Lepidoptcra,  comprising  a moilerntc  number 
of  interesting  insects,  w'hosc  resemblance  to 
various  Ilyineuoplera  and  Diptera(owiiig  to 
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the  elongate  form  of  the  body,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  the  w'ings,  whicli  arc  more  or  less  I 
transparent  in  many  of  the  s{>ccies)  is  some*  | 
what  remarkable.  The  antennaj  arc  simple,  I 
fusiform  or  thickened  towards  the  tips,  and  ' 
generally  terminated  by  a small  pencil  of 
hairs  ; the  ocelli  arc  distinct,  and  the  labial 
palpi  elevated  ; the  alKlomcn  is  elongated  j 
the  wings  have  but  comparatively  few  ner-  » 
vures;  and  the  posterior  legs  are  furnished  ' 
with  very  long  spurs. — The  larvsB  of  these 
Insects  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  witli 
naked  bodies  destitute  of  a caudal  horn:  they 
have  six  pectoral,  eight  ventral,  and  two  anal 
feet.  They  live  in  the  interior  of  the  branches 
or  roots  of  trees,  where  they  undergo  tlieir 
trau&fonnutlons  to  chrysalides,  whose  ahdo-  . 
minul  segments  arc  armed  with  transverse 
tows  of  recurved  points:  these  enable  the  i 
clirysiiUs  to  pusli  Itself  not  only  through  Uic 
cocoon  whieli  the  eutcritiliar  had  constructed 
from  the  decayed  roots  or  branches,  but  half 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  stem  previously  made, 
it  having  had  the  instinct  to  tnni  round  in 
its  biinow,  so  that  the  head  of  tiic  pui^a 
sliould  be  towards  the  orifice. 

The  larv®  of  some  siwcics,  stich  os  the 
MEocria  cuUclformi*  and  yK.  formu'iforuii'<^ 
feed  upon  the  apple,  atul  lluit  of  ^AV/cr/Vi 
tipulifurtnis  upon  the  pith  of  currant  trees  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  perfect 
insects  may  be  seen  flying,  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  with  great  activity,  or  basking 
upon  the  leaves,  alternately  expanding  and 
shutting  the  fan-like  glossy  apiiendoges  of 
hair  which  decorate  the  end  of  the  body. 

AFIG1TH.\LUS.  A name  ^iven  to  a genus 
of  birds  (the  Penduloiu  IHlmux.)  of  the  order 
I Visser nue.  [ See  Ti  t iio  u s E.  ] 

.aCGOTHELES.  A genus  of  Tasserine 
birds,  distingmslicd  by  Tong  tarsi,  and  toes 
apparctitly  fitted  for  hopping  from  bough  to 
bough ; the  wings  comparatively  short.  The 
only  known  species  inhabits  Australia.  In 
lire  day  it  resorts  to  tlie  hollow  branches  of 
trees  (or  spouts  os  they  are  called),  and  holes 
of  the  gum  trees.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller 
Colcoptera ; lays  four  or  five  white  eggs, 
which  arc  nearly  rouud ; and  had  at  least 
two  broods  a year. 

.^PYORNIS.  [See  Appexoix.] 

jECiUOREA.  [See  Acalepha.] 

AGAMA  : AGAMID.I5.  A genus  and 
family  of  Saurian  Reptiles.  They  have 
thick  Dodics  covered  with  a loose  skin,  wliich 
is  callable  of  being  distended  with  air,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  ; the  head  is  short,  broad, 
and  flat  { the  neck  also  is  short,  and  the  tail 
seldom  longer  than  the  body.  Different  spe- 
cies of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  cli- 
mate ; and  os  some  are  capable  of  changing 
the  colours  of  their  skin,  they  are  in  some 
parts  of  South  America  called  chameleons. 
They  generally  lurk  among  rocks,  licaps  of 
stones,  and  mouldering  ruins,  their  dull  and 
sombre  colours  protecting  them  from  observa- 
tion : the  more  slender  and  active  kinds,  how- 
ever, ascend  trees  with  great  facility,  8{>ort 
among  the  branches,  and  feed  upon  the 
insects  wliicU  are  generally  to  be  found  there 
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In  abundance.  Some  of  the  Apamidic  met 
with  in  India,  South  America,  and  Australia, 
are  very  curious  ; but  so  numerous  ore  the 
species,  that  we  candot  here  give  more  than 
a description  of  their  general  cliaractcri^tica. 
[See  MoLOca.] 

AGAXU,or  GOLD-BREASTED  TRIT^t- 
PETER.  crepitans.)  This  in- 

teresting bird  is  about  the  size  of  a plieasant 
or  large  fowl  ; lias  long  legs,  and  a long  neck, 
but  a very  short  tail,  consisting  of  tw’clve 
black  feathers,  over  which  the  rump-plumes 
hang  droopingly.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  found  in  nume- 
rous flocks  : it  runs  swiftly,  and  when  pur- 
sued, trusts  to  its  legs  ratlier  than  its  wings. 
When  domesticated,  this  bird  is  a pattern  of 
fondrress  and  fldelity ; and  is  so  jealous  of 
its  master's  caresses,  that  it  attacks  the  dogs 
and  other  animals  who  venture  near  him.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  protect  domestic  poultry 
from  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey. 

AGATIIISTEGUES.  A family  of  Cepha- 
lapodous  Mollusca,  in  which  the  cells  are 
gathered  t^cthcr  in  small  numbers,  aud 
heaped  up  in  a globular  shape. 

AGEXIOSUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptcry- 
gious  Abdomiual  fishes,  belouging  to  the 
aUurkke^ 

AGGREGATA.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain shcU-lcss  Mollusca,  which  are  collected 
together  in  a common  enveloping  organized 
•uWance  containing  numerous  compart- 
ments, from  each  of  which  a distinct  occu- 
pant scuds  fortli  a circle  of  organs  to  collect 
food,  which,  after  assimilation,  is  carried  by 
a common  and  continuous  system  of  vessels 
for  the  supiK>rt  and  enlargement  of  tlie  com- 
mon dwelling. 

AOLAXTRA.  A genns  of  Dorsibranchlatc 
Annelidcs,  distinguished  by  having  tminc- 
rous  jaws,  but  no  tentacles,  or  which  are 
entirely  hidden  j and  cirrhi,  which  perform 
the  office  of  branciiis. 

AGOUTI.  iDnjtffjyrortn.)  A genus  of 
Mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  Jiothntia^ 
and  classe<i  with  the  Caruhe^  or  giiincu-pig 
tribe.  It  is  found  in  great  ubumluiiue  I 
tliroughout  Soutlk  America  ; and  as  it  bears 
some  rude  resemblance  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner of  living  to  the  hare  and  rabbit,  though 
it  varies  from  both  very  essentially,  it  has 
•ometimes  been  denominated  the  rabbit  nf 
that  continent.  It,  however,  varies  still 
more  from  that  aninml  in  its  habitude  and 
disposition,  than  in  its  form.  It  has  in  a 
great  measure  the  external  covering  of  a hog; 
so  also  has  it  the  hog’s  voracious  appetite  : 
It  eats  indiscriminately  of  every  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  ; and,  when  satiated,  con- 
ceals the  remainder,  like  the  dog  and  fox,  for 
a i\iture  occasion.  The  Agouti  secretes  itself 
in  the  holes  of  trees  ; its  ordinary  food  con- 
sisting of  potatoes,  yams,  and  the  fruits  which 
fall  in  autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paw's,  like  the 
squirrel,  to  convey  the  food  to  its  mouth  ; 
and  as  its  hind  legs  arc  vciy  long,  it  runs,  or 
rather  leaps,  w'ith  considerable  swiftness. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  when  fat 
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and  well  dres^d  it  is  by  no  means  unpala- 
table food.  Agoutis  are  particularly  de- 
I structivc  to  the  sugar-cunc : the  planters 
coiiseq^ucntly  use  every  means  to  catch  them; 
aud  although  they  arc  still  numerous  in 
most  places  w hich  arc  not  settled  and  culti- 
vated, their  number  is  not  uow  to  be  com- 
pared W'ith  w'hat  it  was  even  long  after  the 
first  colonists  took  i>088es8ion  of  the  West 
India  islands.  There  is  one  kind  of  Agouti 
called  the  Mara,  or  Patagonian  Cavy,  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  elegant  than  any 
of  the  utliers.  Ditferently  from  most  bur- 
rowing animals,  it  wanders,  commonly  two 
or  three  together,  to  miles  or  leagues  from 
its  home.  It  feeds  and  roams  about  by  day  ; 
is  shy  and  watchful  ; and  generally  ni^uces 
two  young  ones  at  a birth.  Naturalists  give 
to  this  kiikd  and  8))ccies  the  name  of 
chotis  J'aUtcJioniciis, 

AGRAI.E.  An  order  nf  quadrupeds,  des- 
titute of  teeth,  but  furnished  with  very  long 
cylindric  tongues,  which  supply  that  ucfiKiU 
Of  this  order  tliere  are  only  two  distinct 
genera,  the  JI i/rmccqpfutga  and  the  Manis 
[which  see]. 

AGRIOPUS.  A genus  of  Aennthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  particularly  distinguished  from 
other  genera  by  having  only  nine  rays  in  the 
pectoral  fins.  The  .l(/rio/uts /unnu,  or  Sea- 
horse, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  al>out  two 
feet  long,  and  is  common  on  Uiesltoresof  the 
Cui>c  of  Good  Hope. 

AI.  [See  Slotu.] 

AIAIA.  (Plntnlrn.)  A bird  of  the  Spoon- 
bill genus,  frequently  seen  in  Brazil  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  It  is  of  a pale  but  very 
bright  and  glossy  flesh-colour  on  tlie  bock 
and  w'ings,  while  the  other  jiarts  are  all  beau- 
tifully wliitc.  Its  flesh  is  consider^  whole- 
some and  palatable. 

AIT^URUS.  A genus  of  carnivorous  qtiad- 
rupeds  belonging  to  the  family  UrsidtM^ 
The  only  knowm  species,  first  found  by  Maj. 
Gen.  liardwieke,  is  the  Wah  or  PandA 
(Ailurus/ulffeiis.)  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a large  cat ; the  ftir  soft  aud  thickly  set  i 
a^ve,  of  the  richest  cinnamon-rod ; be- 
hind more  fulvous,  aud  deep  black  t>cneath. 
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Pai4DA  (aiLOHU^  rcLQiaJS  ) 

The  he«d  i0  whltiih  ; the  umulftted  wtth 
brown  •,  and  the  ooles  of  the  feet  arc  hairy. 
Thia  elegant  animal  frequents  the  vicinitv 
of  rivers  and  mountain  torrents,  passes  muon 
of  its  time  upon  trees,  and  fhe^  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  quadrupeds. 

AX^ABES.  A genus  of  Malacopterygious 
«podal  fishes,  distingoished  by  having  one 

S 11-opening  ; pectorals  well  marked,  ^th  a 
sc  between  them  \ gill-lids  small,  with 
three  rays,  and  pointed  tocth.  The  species 
inhabit  me  Indian  Ocean. 

ALASMADON.  A name  which  has  been 
^ven  to  some  Bivalve  AIollusca,ofwhich  the 
: fresh-water  Pearl  Mussel  {Mya  tnorporifi- 
I /era)  is  an  example. 

I AIjAT.E,  a fkmily  of  Molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  second  section  of  the  order  Tra- 
I cheUpoda,  containing  the  genera  JiogteUaHat 
I Pteroceroy  Strombua^  &c.  The  shells  of  this 
family  arc  distinguished  by  the  spreading  of 
the  outer  Up. 

ALATn>A.  A genus  of  granivorous 
singing-birds,  of  which  there  are  many 
si^ies,  found  in  all  parts  of  Die  globe. 
They  arc  characterised  by  a long  and  straight 
hind  claw,  a strong  straight  bill,  and  bv 
being  able  to  raiiic  the  fcatbera  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  into  the  form  of  a crest. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  migratory : 
they  always  build  their  nests  on  the  ground, 
and  mav  be  considered  as  peculiarly  birds  of 
the  fields  aud  meadows.  [See  Lark.] 

ALBATKOSS.  {DtomedeaJ)  A genus  of 
Palmipede  birds  : the  species  arc  the  larsest 
of  all  aquatic  binls,  the  wings  of  Nome  when 
extended  measuring  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
weight  often  exceeding  twenty  jioiinds.  Its 
I plumage  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
I few  of  the  wing  feathers  and  some  transverse 
black  bands  on  the  back.  It  has  a strong, 
hard,  long  beak,  of  a pate  yellow  colour : the 
feet,  whitm  are  flesh-coloured,  are  short  and 
webbed  { and  the  wings  arc  long,  strong,  and 
narrow.  It  preys  on  the  wing,  and  is  very 
voracious ; but  though  formidable  fVom  its 
•Ue  and  strength,  it  Is  not  equally  cou- 
rageous, being  ^quently  compelled  to  ^ield 
its  prey  to  Die  sea-englcs,  and'  sometimes 
even  to  the  larger  species  of  gulls.  Tliese 
birds  arc  continually  met  with  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  and  arc  also  seen  in  Immense 
flocks  about  Behring’s  Straits  and  Kami* 
schatka  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  vast  shoals  of  fisli, 
whose  migrations  they  follow.  Besides  Die 
common  Albatross,  here  described,  there  arc 
i two  other  species  of  less  gigantic  proportions. 


namely,  the  Albatross  of  Cliina  and  the 
block-beaked  Albatross. 

When  sailors  accidentally  fall  overboard 
in  latitudes  where  the  Albatross  abounds, 
they  find  it  a most  formidable  enemy,  even 
should  only  a few  minutes  elapse  before  they 
can  be  rescued  by  their  comrades.  Its  powers 
offlightare  prodlgious.«~I>r.Amott  mentions 
an  instance  of  one  of  these  bi^  following  a 
rapidly  sailing  iMn  for  two  or  three  days. 
One  spedes  is  called  by  sailors  the  **  Cape 
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Shc^,”  from  flocks  of  them  being  seen  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cimtain  Sir  J.  C.  : 
Boss,  in  his  voyage  to  the  ^uthem  Seas, 
mentions  that,  in  one  of  the  islands  fre- 
quented by  seal  hunters,  the  eggs  of  these 
birds,  each  of  which  averages  about  a pound  in 
weight,  are  much  esteemed—whilc  Die  young 
birds,  when  first  taken  from  their  nest,  are 
described  by  them  as  being  quite  deUciona. 
It  is  possible,  he  odds,  the  sealers  may  have 
acquired  the  Esquimaux  taste. 

AX.BIONES.  A genus  of  Abranchlous 
Annclides,  distinguished  by  having  Die 
body  bristled  with  tubercles. 

ALBX7RNTT8.  A fresh-water  fish,  a species 
of  Die  Cy2Jriiiukt*  [See  Blkak.] 

ALCA.  [See  Auk.] 

AT.CAD.^.  A family  of  oceanic  birds, 
includiiiK  the  Auks,  PuiTiiis,  and  Guille- 
mots. The  power  of  their  wings  as  organs 
of  flight  is  generally  very  circumscribed ; 
but  their  whole  structure  la  admirably 
adapted  for  an  aquaUc  life.  The  legs  are 
extremely  short,  but  powerful,  and  placed 
so  far  backwards  that,  in  resting  on  the  rocks, 
the  birds  appear  to  stand  In  an  upright  posi- 
tion. The  toes  arc  usually  oi^  three  in 
number,  and  frilly  webbed.  The  bill  is 
generally  compressed,  and  often  grooved  at 
the  sides,  but  it  varies  in  form  m the  dif- 
ferent genera.  Tlielr  food  consists  of  fishes, 
Crustacea,  and  other  maiine  productions  ; 
but  they  never  resort  to  fretb  water.  [Sm 
Auk,  &c.] 

AI/CEDO  : ALCEDUNTD.®.  A genus 
and  family  of  birds,  popularly  known  as 
of  which  there  are  numerous 
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{ ezutic  species  (all  distinguished  bythesplen* 
did  colours  of  tlicir  pluinageX  but  only  one 
kind  indigenous  to  this  country.  Their 
principal  characteristics  are,  a long,  straight, 
quadrangular  bill,  thick  and  point^;  tongue, 
snort,  flat,  and  fleshy  ; the  nostrils  at  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  bill  running  obliquely; 
the  tail  and  legs  short.  These  birds  for  the 
must  part  live  on  fish,  which  they  transflx 
with  the  bill  as  with  a spear  : tliey  are 
solitary  in  Uieir  habits,  and  build  their  nests 
\ in  holes  on  tlxe  banks  of  rivers.  Ki.vo- 
riSUKR.] 

AIXIOPE.  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiate 
Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  two 
foliated  drrhi,  or  gills,  and  a couple  of 
branchial  tubercles. 

ALCYONE>E,  or  ALCYONIAN  POLY- 
PES. XJuder  the  heads  “ Couals,”  **  Poly- 
pes,” and  ” Sponges,’*  will  bo  found  such 
particulars  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  de- 
scribe those  singular  marine  productions. 
It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  Alcj/onece  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last  mentioned.  They  varv 
much  in  form,  being  either  lobed,  branched, 
rounded,  or  existing  in  a shaiieless  mass  or 
crust;  while  the  interior  substance  is  of  a 
spon^  or  cork-like  nature,  surrounded  bv 
tubular  rays  inclosed  in  a sort  of  tough 
fleshy  membrane.  The  animals  are  lodged 
in  round  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
bv  thin  partitions.  Tliey  arc  to  be  found  in 
all  seas,  and  at  various  depths,  resorting,'  in 
general,  to  sheltered  places,  or  where  the 
water  is  deep  and  still. 

ALEA.  A genus  of  minute  land  shells, 
found  in  mar^y  ground,  roots  of  trees, 
moss,  &c. 

AXECTOR.  (CVojr.)  A large  Gallina- 
ceous bird  of  America,  somewhat  like  a 
tnrkey.  They  have  large  rounded  tails, 
composed  of  stiff  quills  ; build  their  nests 
in  trees  ; live  on  buds  and  faults  ; and  may 
be  easily  domesticated.  [See  Cukassow.] 

ALECTURA.  [See  Taleoalla.] 

ALEPOCEPIIALUS.  A fish  belonging 
to  the  Esocidee^  or  Pike  family,  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  Mediterranean.  Head  naked, 
body  with  brood  scales,  mouth  small,  teeth 
minute  and  crowded,  eyes  very  large,  and 
eight  gill-rays. 

ALLIGATOR,  {AXligator  7«cnM.)  This 
very  formidable  and  ferocious  Reptile  is 
found  in  tropical  climates,  and  agrees  in 
every  essential  property  with  the  Crocodile 
once  so  terrible  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  apparently  several  sik'cIcs  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Suuria^  family  CrocodiluUzt 
their  general  plan  of  structure  being  tlie 
I same  as  that  of  the  lizards.  They  have  a 
long  flat  head,  thick  neck  and  body,  protected 
bv  regular  transverse  rows  of  square  bony  ! 
plates,  raised  in  the  centre  into  keel-shaped 
ridges.  The  mouth  is  extremely  large,  cx- 
I tending  considerably  behind  the  eyes,  and 

I'  furnished  In  each  jaw  willi  a single  row  of 
pointed  teeth,  all  of  different  sizes,  ami 
standing  apart  from  one  anoUier.  Tlie 
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tongue  is  short  and  fleshy,  and  firmly  at-  I 
tached  to  the  under  jaw  throughout,  so  us  to  | 
be  incapable  of  protrusion  t the  eyes  are  i 
placed  in  the  upjicr  part  of  the  skull,  and 
provided  each  with  three  distinct  lids  ; and 
beneath  the  throat  are  two  small  glauds 
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which  contain  a musky  substance.  They 
have  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet  and  four 
behind ; but  only  the  thi^e  inner  toes  on 
' each  fout  are  provided  with  claws.  But  the  j 
I most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
; important  organ  they  possess,  is  tlicir  long 
j taiKT  tail,  which  is  strongly  compresst^l  on  i 
• the  sides,  and  surmounted  with  a double  ^ 

: series  of  strong  plates,  which,  converging 
; towards  the  middle,  there  unite  and  form  a 
I single  row  to  the  extremity  Their  feet  are 
webbed  ; but  it  is  to  the  tail  they  owe  most 
of  tlieir  progressive  power  in  the  water  ; 
and  although  it  impedes  their  motions  on  ! 
dry  land,  even  there  It  often  becomes  a I 
; powerful  weapon  of  defence.  | 

The  Alligator  is  prodigiously  strong  ; and 
its  arms,  toth  offensive  and  defensive,  are 
irresistible.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from  I 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  though  sometimes  , 
considerably  more.  The  shortness  of  its  I 
legs,  the  vertebral  confonnation  of  the  back- 
bone. the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and,  in  short, 
its  whole  frame,  are  calculated  for  amazing 
force.  Its  teeth  are  sharp,  numerous,  and 
formidable  ; its  claws  long  and  tenacious ; 
but  its  principal  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion is  its  tail,  with  a single  blow  of  w’hich 
it  is  capable  of  overturning  a canoe. 
Its  proper  element  is  the  water ; but  it  is 
I also  very  terrible  by  land  s it  seldom,  how- 
I ever,  unless  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  witii 
' a view  of  depositing  its  eggs,  quits  the  water: 

I it  usually  lays  between  fifty  and  sixty  of 
j these  (wlUch  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  a goose,  but  oblong  rather  than  oval),  in 
one  place,  and  covers  them  up  with  sand, 
leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  : it  generally  happens,  nowever,  that 
half  of  them  arc  devoured  by  vultures, 
or  fall  a prey  to  various  descriptions  of 
ravenous  fishes.  Both  the  Alligator  and 
the  Crocodile  are  supposed  to  be  very  long- 
lived,  and  their  growth  is  extremely  slow. 

The  most  extraordinary  accounts  arc  re- 
lated of  the  ferocity  and  strenclh  of  tliis 
terrible  destroyer.  It  usually  floats  along 
the  surface,  and  seizes  fish,  fowl,  turtle,  or 
whatever  other  prey  may  fall  within  its 
reach;  but,  this  method  failing,  it  Is  then  i 
comi>eiled  to  venture  near  tlie  shore,  where  j 
it  couccals  itself  among  the  sedges  in  cx- 
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pe^tion  of  some  land  animal  coming  to 
drink.  As  the  devoted  victim  approa^cs, 
nothing  of  its  insidious  enemy  is  to  be  seen  ; 
nor  is  the  retreat  of  the  former  meditated 
till  it  is  too  late.  The  voracious  reptile  ; 
instantly  springs  on  its  prey  with  much 
more  agility  than  might  reasonably  be  ex*  ; 
peeled  from  such  an  unwieldy  creature  ; 
aud«  having  secured  it  with  its  teeth  and 
claws,  instuntlv  plunges  into  the  water  and 
drags  it  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  devoured 
at  its  leisure.  In  its  depredations  along  the 
banks,  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  Alligator  seizes  on  an  animal  as  formid* 
able  os  Itself,  and  meets  with  a desperate 
resistance.  With  the  tiger,  in  particular, 
which  is  in  the  habit  of  lurking  in  the  vici* 
nity  of  great  rivers,  it  has  frequent  contests  { 
and  the  instant  this  animal  finds  itself  as* 
saultcd,  he  turns  about  with  prodigious 
agility,  and  forces  his  claws  into  the  eyes  of 
the  assailant,  who  immediately  plunges  with 
Its  fierce  antagonist  Into  the  river,  where 
the  struggle  continues  till  the  tiger  submits 
to  a watery  death. 

As  we  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
CnocoDiLE,  and  described  the  different 
Slides,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
TCiieral  plan  to  extend  this  article  much 
further.  We  therefore  conclude  with  an 
anecdote  ftom  Waterton’s  **  Wanderings  in 
South  America,**  clearly  showing  that  man 
is  not  exempt  from  Ate  attacks  of  tills  fero* 
cious  destroyer  One  Sunday  evening, 
some  years  ago,  os  I was  walking  with  Don 
Felipe  de  Tiiciarte,  governor  of  Angustura 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oroonoque,  * Stop  here  a 
minute  or  two,  Don  Carlos,*  said  he  to  me, 

* w’hile  I recount  a sad  accident.  One  fine 
evening  last  year,  as  the  people  of  Angustura, 
were  sauntering  up  and  down  here,  in  the 
Alameda,  I was  within  twenty  yards  of  this 
place,  when  I saw  a large  CavmanCthe  com* 
mon  species  of  Surinam  and  Guiana]  rush 
out  of  the  river,  seize  a man,  and  carry  him 
down,  before  any  body  had  it  in  his  power  to 
assist  him.  The  screams  of  the  poor  fellow 
were  terrible  as  the  Cayman  was  running  off 
with  him.  He  plunged  into  the  river  with 
his  prey : we  instantly  lust  sight  of  him,  and 
never  saw  or  heard  him  more." 

AI.LIGATOR  TORTOISE.  A genus  of 
the  Emyd.£,  or  Marsh  Tortoises,  which  ore 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  ; and  some  of  the 
species,  of  which  this  is  one,  are  formidable 
from  their  size  and  ferocity.  It  is  a native 
of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Caro* 
Una ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  activity, 
darting  suddenly  upou  aquatic  birds,  fishes, 
or  other  animals  that  come  within  its  reach, 
and  snapping  them  up : from  which  habit 
it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  **  Snap* 
ping  Turtle.’*  The  species  is  the  Chdifdra 
Sayentinau  [See  Tortoise.] 

ALOSA.  A genus  of  Malacopterygious 
fishes  of  the  Clupeidijc  or  Herring  fan\ily, 
greatly  resembling  the  Pilchard  and  Sardine, 
Alo$a  vulgari$  is  the  common  8iiai>  (which 
see]. 

ALPACA,  or  PERUVIAN  SHEEP. 
(AucAeniu.)  In  form  and  structure,  this 


animal  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
cmncl  ; but  Is  greatly  inferior  in  size,  and 
differs  from  it  In  the  absence  of  the  hump, 
the  want  of  water-cells  in  the  stomach,  ojid 
in  the  conformation  of  the  foot,  whidi  con* 
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sists  of  two  toes  completelv  divided,  each 
with  a rough  cushion  beneath,  and  provided  ! 
at  the  end  with  a strong  short  hoof.  There 
appear  to  be  three  closely  allied  species  of  j 
these  animals.  That  which  wc  arc  now 
describing  is  said  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
Peru,  where  the  natives  keep  vast  flocks  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  silkv  lustre  and 
fineness  of  Uicir  woo).  It  inhabits  tlie 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
living  almost  on  the  borders  of  Mrpctual 
snow.  [See  Llama,  Guaxaco,  and  Vicuna.] 

ALUCITIDAG.  A family  of  small  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  nearly  allied  to  the 
TiXEin.R,but  distinguished  from  that  and  all 
others  by  the  wings  ^ing  singularly  dirided 
into  narrow  feathered  rays  j the  fore  wings 
having  two,  three,  four,  or  six,  and  the 
postenor  wings  tliree  or  six  of  such  rays, 
which  are  beautlfullv  feathered  on  each  edge: 
they  arc  carried  horizontally  in  repose  ; the 
antenme  arc  long,  slender,  and  setaceous  ; 
the  spiral  maxillie  are  long  ; and  the  legs  ore 
long  and  slender.  The  Tarvee  are  clothed 
with  very  long  hairs  ; they  have  sixteen  feet, 
and  are  very  Inactive  ; the  pupce  are  either 
naked,  and  enclosed  in  a transparent  silken  , 
cocoon  ; or  conical,  hairy,  and  either  sut*  | 
pended  perpendicularly  by  a thread,  or  af-  ' 
fixed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  j 
ton  layer  of  silk  or  leaves.  These  insects  • 
vary  in  the  time  of  their  flight ; the  Aluciia  \ 
frequenting  our  gardens,  and  sitting  with  its 
beautiful  i^-llke  wings  on  our  hothouses,  I 
wliilst  the  Pteroptuyri^  being  crepuscular,  ‘ 
fly  over  low  plants.  The  rays  of  the  wings 
are  composed  of  the  nerves,  without  any  of 
the  intervening  membrane,  wliicli  seems  to 
be  transformed  into  the  fringe.  In  re|>ose 
the  PUrophori  fold  their  wings  so  as  to 
appear  to  consist  of  only  one  broad  ray. 

ALUTERES.  A genus  of  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  PXexitoguathi : they  are  cha- 
racterized bv  a long  body,  the  grauulations 
scarcely  visible,  and  a single  spine  in  the 
first  dorsal ; but  the  pelvis  is  completely 
hidden  in  the  skin.  For  an  example,  see 
OSTHACIOX. 
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I AMADAVADE.  A small  bird  of  the 
; Finch  tribe  il'Yingillidoe),  having  a bcautiAil 
red  bill.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
brown,  the  rump  dark  red,  and  the  prime 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  black  ; as  are  also 
those  of  the  tail,  which  are  longest  in  the 
middle,  and  gradually  slope  to  the  sides  : it 
is  frequently  kept  as  a pet  in  cages,  and 
lives  on  seeos. 

AMBLYRHYNCnUS.  The  name  given  to 
a genus  of  Lizards,  very  much  resembling 
the  Iguanas,  common  on  all  the  island 
throughout  the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  Iguana,  in 
havmg.  — instead  of  long,  pointed,  nar- 
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row  muzzle  of  that  species, — a short,  ob- 
tusely truncated  head,  and  also  in  the 
< stren^h  and  curvature  of  the  claws.  Mr. 
j Darwin  (in  his  “ Journal  of  Researches,”  &c.) 

{ thus  speaks  of  the  one  which  is  termed  Am~ 
blyrhynchuM  cristatus : — **  It  lives  exclusively 
‘ on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and  is  never  found, 
at  least  I never  saw  one,  even  ten  yards  in- 
shore. It  is  a hideous  looking  creature,  of 
a dirty  black  colour,  stupid  and  sluggish  in 
I its  movements.  The  usual  length  of  a full- 
i grown  one  is  about  a yard  ; but  there  arc 
I some  even  four  feet  long.  I have  seen  a 
large  one  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  island  of  Albemarle  they  seem  to 
grow  to  a greater  size  than  on  any  other. 
These  Lizards  were  occasionally  seen  some 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  swimming 
about ; and  Captain  Collnctt,  in  his  voyage, 
says,  * they  go  out  to  sea  in  slioals  to  flsTi.' 
With  reai)ect  to  the  object,  I believe  he  is 
j mistaken  ; but  the  fact  stated  on  such  good 
I authority  cannot  be  doubted.  When  in  the 
j water  the  animal  swims  with  perfect  ease 
and  quickness,  by  a serpentine  movement  of 
I its  iK^y  and  flattened  tail,  — the  legs  during 
' this  time  being  perfectly  motionless  and 
' closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  A seaman  on 
i board  sank  one,  with  a heaw  weight  at- 
' tached  to  it,  thinking  thus  to  kill  it  directly  ; 
I but  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  drew  up 
I the  line,  the  Lizard  was  quite  active.  Their 
! limbs  and  strong  claws  are  admirably  adapt- 
; ed  fbr  crawling  over  the  nigged  and  fissured 
: masses  of  lava,  wliich  every  where  form  the 
coast.  In  such  situations,  a group  of  six  or 
seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  often- 
times be  seen  on  the  block  rocks,  a few  feet 
above  the  surf,  basking  in  the  sun  with  out- 
stretched legs.”  Its  habits  are  entirelyaquatic, 
as  well  as  its  food,  which  consists  of  sea- 
weed. 

The  species  termed  Amhlyrhynchut  suberit- 


tattu  is  terrestrial,  and  is  confined  to  the 
central  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  These 
**  inhabit  both  the  higher  and  damp,  as  well 
as  the  lower  and  sterile  parts  ; but  in  the 
latter  they  are  much  the  most  numerous. 
Like  their  aquatic  brethren,  they  are  ugly 
animals;  and  fVom  their  low  fi^ol  angle  have 
a singularly  stupid  appearance.  In  nze,  per- 
haps, they  are  a little  inferior  to  tlie  latter, 
but  several  of  them  weired  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds  each.  The  colour  of  their 
belly,  front  legs,  and  head  (excepting  the 
crown,  which  Is  nearly  white),  is  a dirty 
yellowish-orange  : the  back  is  a brownbh- 
red.  which  in  the  younger  specimens  is 
darker.  In  their  movements  they  are  lazv  and 
half  torpid.  Wlien  not  frightened,  they  slowly 
crawl  along  with  their  ttuls  and  bellies  drag- 
ing on  the  ground.  They  often  stop  and 
oze  for  a minute  with  closed  eyes  and  hind 
legs  spread  out  on  the  parched  soil.  They  in- 
habit burrows,  which  they  sometimes  ex- 
cavate between  fragments  of  lava,  but  more 
generally  on  level  patches  of  the  soft  volcanic 
substance.  They  feed  by  day,  and  do  not 
wander  far  from  their  burrows.  When  atten- 
tively watching  any  one  they  curl  their  tails, 
and,  raising  themselves  on  their  front  legs, 
nod  their  heads  vertically  with  a quick 
movement,  and  try  to  look  very  fierce  ; but 
in  realitv  they  are  not  at  all  so  : if  one  just 
stamps  Uie  ground,  down  go  their  tails,  and 
oflf  they  shulfle  as  quickly  as  they  can.” 
They  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
vegetable  productions  ; and  their  flesh  is 
considered  a delicate  kind  of  food. 

AMBLOTIS.  [See  Wombat.] 

AMIA.  A small  Malacoptcrygious  fresh- 
water fish,  found  in  the  rivers  of  South  i 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  C/uyxiV/tc  fa-  j 
mily  { feeds  on  Crustacea,  and  is  rarely  | 
eaten. 

AMMOCETES.  A genus  of  Chondropr  } 
terygious  fishes,  allied  to  the  Lamprej's,  the  | 
maxillary  ring  being  without  teeth,  the 
fleshy  lips  semicircular.  The  common 
species,  Ammocetes  branchialis,  is  about  the 
thickness  of  a goose  quill,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  some  of  the  Engli^  rivers,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Stone  Grig.  It  lodges  in 
the  mud,  where  it  preys  on  worms,  insects, 
&c. ; and  is  of  no  use  but  as  bait  for  other 
fish.  It  has  been  accused  of  sucking  the 
gills  of  fishes. 

AMMODYTE,  or  LAUNCE.  This  fish, 
which  is  of  the  Malacoptcrygious  or  soft-  ' 
finned  kind,  is  named  Launce  from  its  lance- 
like  shape,  and  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long  ; its  form  is  slightly  square,  being  rather 
rounded  on  the  sides,  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened above  and  beneath  ; the  head  is  small 
and  taper,  and  the  under  jaw  much  longer 
than  the  upi>er  ; the  mouth  is  destitute  of 
teeth,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat  are 
two  oblong  bones  for  retaining  the  prejr* 
The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  and  the  tail  is 
slightly  forked  ; the  gener^  colour  of  the 
body  is  a greenish-blue  on  the  back,  and  the 
belly  is  either  of  a silvery  white,  or  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  These  fishes  are  in  England 
called  Sand-eels,  being  remarkable  for  their 
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AWOSTTS  OR  l^AUKOS. 

tlcnlarlj  by  tbe  mackarel  and  salmon ; to 
the  ftipport  of  the  latter,  whilst  they  are  in 
the  estnaries  of  rivers,  the  Launccs  are  be^ 
lleved  to  contribute  lar^ly.  The  Latmce 
spawns  in  the  month  of  May,  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  mud,  near  the  edges  of  the 
coast. 

AMMODYTE8.  A genus  of  Serpents, 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Viper,  and  allied  to  it  i 
in  general  appearance,  though  distinguished 
f^m  it  by  an  erect  pointed  process  on  the  ; 
tip  of  the  snout : its  usual  colour  is  either 
bluish'grcy  or  brown,  with  a continued  black 
dorsal  band  resembling  that  of  the  viper. 
A species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  and  Is  so  extremely  poi- 
sonous as  to  prove  fatal  in  three  or  four  hours. 

AMMONITES,  or  SNAKE-STONES. 
Spiral  fossil  shells,  of  which  there  are  a great 
abundance  in  Europe,  Asia*  and  America^ 
especially  in  the  lias,  chalk,  and  oolite  foi> 
mations.  They  appear  like  a snake  rolled 
Mp  : some  are  very  small,  but  occasionally 
they  are  met  with  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
diameter.  In  some  places  they  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  rocks  seem,  as  «t  were, 
composed  of  them  alone.  Upwards  of  5f0 


habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand,  in  which  distributed  ; some  being  found  in  the  Ilima- 
they  And  the  worms  and  insects  that  con-  laya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1G,000 
stitute  their  chief  food.  They  ore  In  their  feet,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
turn  preyed  upon  by  larger  Ashes,  par-  Their  numbers  must  have  been  very  great, 

• V.  as  M.  Dufresne  informed  Lamarck  that  the 

road  from  Auxerre  to  Avalon,  in  Burgundy, 
was  absolutely  paved  with  them  s and  we 
know  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  And  them  used  In  parts  of  the  west  of 
England  to  pave  the  roads.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  **  these  animals  must  have 

^ been  very  important  agents,  their  camivo- 

AWosTTB  OR  UATmos.  habits  duly  considered,  In  keeping  the 

ticnlarly  by  tbe  mackarel  and  salmon  \ to  balsmce  among  the  other  tenants  of  the  seas, 
the  support  of  the  latter,  whilst  they  are  in  by  preventing  the  excessive  multipli^tion 
the  estnaries  of  rivers,  the  Launccs  are  be-  of  Crustacea,  os  well  as  of  other  mollnscs. 
lleved  to  contribute  largely.  The  Launce  snd  of  Ashes.  The  nearest  recent  ally  is 
spawns  in  the  month  of  May,  depositing  its  Spibula  [which  see], 
eggs  in  the  mud,  near  the  edges  of  the  aMCEBA.  [See  Pbotbus,  p.  M8.]  * 
coast  ^ 

AMMODYTE8.  A genu,  of  Serpent.,  AMPELIDA:.  [See  Chattkrers.] 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Viper,  and  allied  to  it  AMPHIBIA.  This  term  applies  only  to  j 
in  general  appearance,  though  distinguished  animals  having  the  power  of  living,  indif-  I 
f^m  it  by  an  erect  pointed  process  on  the  ferently,  at  the  same  time,  cither  upon  land  or  I 
tip  of  the  snout : its  usual  colour  is  either  in  water,  yet  we  commonly  call  Seals,  Otters,  | 
bluish-grey  or  brown,  with  a continued  block  Beavers,  &c.,  besides  many  Reptiles,  amphi-  | 
dorsal  baud  resembling  that  of  the  viper,  bious,  because  their  organization  disposes  j 
A species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  many  them  to  resort  either  to  the  land  or  water  for 
parts  of  the  East,  and  Is  so  extremely  poi-  procuring  food,  or  whiMe  habits  are  at  once 
■onous  as  to  prove  fatal  in  three  or  four  hours,  terrestrial  and  squatic.  But  this  is  by  far 

too  comprehensive  a sense.  Linnseus  ai)plied 

« the  term  generally  to  the  third  class  of  his 

Spiral  fossil  shells,  of  which  there  are  a great  5vgt^in  nf  zoology,  which  comprised  not  only 
abundance  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  animals  since  more  properly  de-  j 

especially  in  the  lias,  chalk,  and  oolite  for-  nominated  Reptiles,  such  as  the  Tortoises,  ' 
mations.  They  appear  like  a snake  rolled  LJxards, Serpents, andFrogs,butllkewi8ethe  , 
up  : some  are  very  small,  but  occasionally  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  It  is  now  admitted, 
they  arc  met  with  upwards  of  three  feet  in  however,  that  Linnsens  was  not  correct  in  ! 
diameter.  In  some  places  they  ore  so  nu-  jhig  classiAcation,  and  that  a truly  am-  I 
merouB,  that  the  rocks  seem,  as  «t  were,  phibious  animal  should  possess  lui^gs  and  . 
composed  of  them  alone.  Upwards  of  5f0  giiu  at  one  and  the  same  time,fur  extracting 

&1P  principle  which  stipports  animal  life  in- 
, differently  from  either  element* 

AMPinC(ELIA.  [See  Suptleuert.] 

AMPHICYON.  [See  StJPrLEMEHT.] 

AMFHIDESMA.  A genus  of  small  round 
or  rather  oblong  Shells,  slightly  gaping  and 
I inequilateral,  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea^ 
j coasts  of  tro^cal  countries,  and  also  those 
of  England,  France,  fcc.  The  A mphidesma 
I varieffatwn^  described  by  Lamarck,  is  a na- 
tive of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  “ In  most  bivalve 
I shells,*’  Sowerby  observes,  **  the  cartilage 
and  ligament  are  united  in  one  mass,  or 
placed  close  to  each  other  t the  contrary 
in  this  case  gives  rise  to  the  name,  whicli 
•ignlAes  dou^  liffametU,** 

AMPTIIOXUS.orLANCELET.  A small 
Ash  of  the  Lamprey  family.  Its  form  is 
compressed  ] the  head  pointed,  without  any 
trace  of  eyes  ; a delicate  membranous  dorsal 
An  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ; 
and  the  tail  is  pointed.  At  one  time  this  was 
regarded  as  a mollusc,  the  best  known  species 
being  the  Lmiox  tofsocoZa^MS  of  Pallas.  It  Is 

^ ^ found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland, 

AUVoiima.  OB  .wAxx-.row*..  Clyde,  and  In  the  Mcdller- 

qiecie.  haye  been  already  dcKribed  i and  It  ranean.  Mr.  Gray  ha.  deKribed  a .evond 
a{>pean  that  many  of  thew  were  very  widely  .pecic.  from  the  Eortern  Msa.  (A.  Beldteri). 
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SANUBOPFER. 
(TAI.ITRD8  I/3CD8TA.) 

little  pointed  stylets. 


AMPIIIPODA.  An  order  of  minute 
Crustaceans,  which  have  the  power  of  swim- 
ming and  leaping  with  great  facility,  but 
always  on  one  side.  Some  ore  found  in 
streams  and  rivulets,  but  most  in  salt  water ; 
and  their  colour  is  of  a uniform  pale  red  or 
greenish.  In  this  order  the  eyes  are  sessile 
and  immoveable  j the  mandiblw  are  fur- 
nished with  a palp;  the  abdominal  append- 
ages are  always  apparent  and  elongated ; 

and  they  have  cilise, 
which  appear  to  ful- 
fil the  office  of  bran- 
chisB.  The  antenna, 
ordinarily  four  in 
number,  ere  com- 
posed of  peduncle 
and  slender  fila- 
ment ; and  the  body 
is  mostly  compressed 
end  bent.  The  ap- 
ipendages  of  the  tail 
generally  resemble 
Among  the  Amphi- 
pods  most  common  on  our  shores  are  the 
8andhoppers,(  Toittrus  locusta  and  Orcheatia 
littorea^)  foimd  under  stones,  or  under  the 
mass  of  exuvi®  thrown  up  by  the  tide  on 
sandy  shores,  in  troops  of  thousands,  all  ac- 
tive and  leaping  when  disturbed  in  their  re- 
treats. The  following  passage  fVom  Paley’s 
Natural  Theology  alludes  to  these  minute 
Crustacea  : “ Waucing  by  the  sea-side,  in  a 
calm  evening,  upon  a sandy  shore,  and  with 
an  ebbing  tide,  I have  frequently  remarked 
the  appearance  of  a dark  cloud,  or  rather 
very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  half  a yard, 
stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eve 
could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the 
water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  In  the 
act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shal- 
low margin  of  the  water  or  the  wet  sand.” 

AMPHISB^NA.  A genus  of  Serpents, 
natives  of  South  America,  distinguished  by 
their  bodies  having  nearly  the  same  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  by  thpir  small  mouths 
and  eyes,  short  tails,  and  their  numproris 
rings  of  small  square  scales.  The  two  best 
known  species  are  Amphlsbcena  alba  and 
Amphiabcena  fuHginoaa.  They  are  destitute 
of  fangs,  and  are  consequently  harmless  and 
inoffensive ; living,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
ants  emd  other  ^all  insects.  The  colour  of 


AMPBISB.BKA  PULIOIMOBA. 

the  first  mentioned  species  is  white,  as  its 
name  imports ; but  in  some  spe^'imens  it  is 
tinged  with  pale  rose  colour,  while  in  others 
the  head  and  back  incline  to  a pale  yellow 
or  brownish  cast.  The  A.  ftdiginoaa  is 
either  black  with  white  variegations,  or 
purple  with  yellow.  The  eyes  of  the  Am- 


phisbsena  are  covered,  and  almost  concealed, 
by  a membrane;  which,  added  to  their  natu- 
rally diminutive  sise,  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  opinion  that  the  animal  was  desti- 
tute of  the  organs  of  sight.  The  head  is  so 
small,  and  the  tall  so  thick  and  short,  that 
at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  t and  this  circumstance, 
united  to  the  animaVs  habit  of  proceeding 
either  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  gave  rise  to  tlic  credulous  belief 
throughout  the  native  regions  of  the  Am- 
pliisbsna,  that  it  has  two  heads,  one  at  each 
extremity,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
stroy one  by  simple  cutting,  as  the  two  heads 
mutually  seek  oiie  another,  and  soon  re- 
unite 1 

AMPHITHERIUM.  [Sec  Suppl.] 

AMPHITRITE.  A ^nus  of  Avndidea 
belonging  to  the  division  IVidtoohe,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  their  large  golden-coloured 
set®,  disposed  in  a comb-like  series  or  in  a 
crown,  or  in  one  or  several  ranges  on  the 
front  of  the  head  ; which  may  assist  them  in 
locomotion,  and  probably  serve  them  for 
defence.  Around  the  mouth  are  very  nume- 
rous tentacles,  and  on  either  side  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  back  are  pectinated  gills. 

, ^me  of  them  compose  slight  tubes,  of  a 
’ regular  conical  form,  which  they  carry  about 
' with  them,  when  running  in  search  of  food  ; 

I these  tubes,  which  consist  of  fine  grains  of 
sand  cemented  together  with  great  regularity, 
are  simple  cones  open  at  both  ends,  and  not 
i attached  ; they  are  usually  about  two  inches 
j long,  and  may  be  frequently  picked  up  on 
our  shores.  [S3e  TuvicoLyE.] 

AMPHIUMA.  A genus  of  Batrachian 
reptiles  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  stag- 
nant waters  of  N.  America.  They  first  appear 
in  the  tadpole  form,  respiring  by  means  of 
gills,  and  inhabiting  the  water  ; they  after- 
wards gradually  acquire  small  legs  and  feet, 
and  would  have  an  appearance  similar  to 
the  water-newt,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
length  of  their  body.  There  are  only  two 
known  species,  one  characterised  by  being 
three-toed,  which  is  three  feet  long ; the 
other,  a much  smaller  species,  having  only 
two  toes. 

AkiPULLACERA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
allied  to  theAmpullaria,  two  species  of  which 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  New  Zea- 
land, living  in  pools  of  brackish  water,  and 
buried  in  sandy  mud.  Wiien  touclied,  the 
animal  en^rs  very  deeply  into  its  shell,  and 
is  at  all  times  much  hidden  by  it.  The  head 
is  large,  flat,  divided  into  two  lobes,  and 
having  two  sessile  eyes ; no  appearance  of 
tentacula  ; foot  short  and  square.  The  shell 
is  thick  and  globular ; mouth  round,  or 
oblique,  having  the  Ups  united  ; spire  short ; 
operculum  thin  and  homy. 

AMPULLARIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
fotmd  in  the  rivers  of  Africa,  India,  and 
South  America.  The  shell  is  generally  large, 
thin  and  globular ; spire  very  short ; whorls 
rapidly  enlarging  ; the  operculum  thin  and 
homy,  and  rarely  calcareous.  The  animal 
has  a large  head  nimished  with  four  tenta- 
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C11I&,  with  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  two  longest,  j 
and  the  foot  oval  and  large.  Some  of  the 
African  species  have  reversed  shells,  and  idl 
that  are  natives  of  Africa  and  America  have 
the  operculum  homy ; while  those  which 
come  from  India  usually  have  it  shelly,  and 
are  furnished  with  an  internal  groove  for  its 
reception  parallel  to  the  mouth.  The  animal 
has  a large  bag  opening  beneath,  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  respiratory  organs  ; this  they 
fill  with  water,  by  which  means  thev  can 
exist  for  a considerable  period  out  of  their 
natural  element ; and  specimens  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt  to  Paris  alive  (b^ore 
steam  navigation  was  common),  although 
pocked  up  in  sawdust.  The  Indian  species 
Illy  globular  eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour, 
about  tlie  size  of  small  peas,  which  are  found 
in  clusters  attached  to  sticks  or  other  tilings 
in  the  water  ; when  dry,  tliey  have  a beauti- 
ful appearance. 

AN  ABAS.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  whose  respiratory  organs  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  tliem  to  sustain  life  for 
a space  of  time  out  of  water,  by  ha\ing  small 
apertures  or  some  receptacle,  where  they  can 
preserve  sufficient  water  to  moisten  their 
gills.  In  cold  or  temperate  regions  this  is 
not  required,  but  in  tropical  countries  it 
often  happens  that  many  of  the  rivers  and 
ponds  are  dried  op.  At  such  times  no  fish 
hut  such  as,  like  the  Anabas,  ore  Aimished 
with  the  necessary  phar^geal  apparatus 
for  keeping  the  plls  moist,  could  exist ; 
many  of  these,  however,  are  able  to  migrate 
in  search  of  their  natui^  eleinent,  and,  it  Is 
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I said,  they  are  guided  by  a remarkable  in- 
stinct to  travel  towards  the  nearest  water. 
One  species  is  called  the  Climbing  Perch. 
(,Aruiba8  scandens.)  This  si>ccies,  Mr.  Dal- 
dorf,  a distinguished  Dauish  naturalist,  says 
he  observed  in  the  act  of  ascending  palm 
trees,  wliich  it  did  by  means  of  its  fins  and 
tail  and  the  spines  of  its  gill-covers ; but 
other  naturalists,  who  have  mentioned  its 
habit  of  creeping  on  the  ground  and  living 
out  of  water,  nave  not  confirmed  this  Dane's 
account  of  its  climbing  propen^ties.  It  is  a 
native  of  India. 

AN  ABATES.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
distinguished  by  having  the  superior  ridge 
of  the  beak  rather  Convex,  like  that  of  a 
Thrush,  without  emargination.  The  tail  is 
long  and  wedge-shaped,  which  Indicate 
that  It  is  employed  for  supporting  tlie  bird 
when  in  a perpendicular  position  against 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

ANABLEPS.  A viviparous  fish  belonging 
to  the  Maiacopterj/ffii,  remarkable  for  being 
apparently  possessed  of  four  eves  : this  Lb 
not,  however,  really  the  cose  1 for  although 


the  cornea  and  iris  are  divided  by  transverse 
bands,  so  that  two  pupils  arc  observed  on 


each  side,  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are 
single.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  with  strong 
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scales  { the  head  is  flat  t the  snout  blunt,  and  | 
the  mouth  across  its  extremity,  with  small 
crowded  teeth  in  both  jaws  ; the  in  term  ax - 
illories  have  no  peduncle,  but  are  tusi>ended 
to  the  nasal  bones  } the  pectorals  are  in  part 
scaly  : tl^c  dorsal  is  small,  and  nearer  the  ' 
tail  than  the  anal ; the  pharyngals  are  large,  I 
and  coyered  with  small  globular  teeth.  The  ! 
species  here  delineated,  Anablepts  tetraqph-  ' 
Vialmus,  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana.  | 

ANACONDA.  A Ceylonese  ser-  * 

pent,  belonging  to  the  Boa  family,  of  enor-  | 
mous  mamiitude  and  strength ; said  to  be  i 
capable  of  conquering  the  largest  and  fiercest  1 
quadniped,  and  concerning  whose  actions 
the  most  wonderful  stories  are  related.  An  I 
encounter  between  one  of  these  scriients  and  ' 
a most  powerful  tiger  is  described  bv  on  eye- 
witness in  language  of  fearful  Interest : 

**  Though  unable  to  get  rid  of  its  cruel  enemy,  I 
the  tiger  gave  it  prodigious  trouble.  A 
hundr^  times  would  it  rear  up,  and  run  a 
little  way  ; but  soon  fell  down  again,  partly 
oppressed  by  the  weight,  and  partly  by  the 
folds  and  wreathed  twists  of  the  serpent 
round  its  body.  But  though  the  tiger  fell,  it 
was  far  from  being  entirely  conquered. 
After  some  hours  it  seemed  much  spent,  and 
lay  as  If  dead  ; when  the  serpent,  which  had 
many  times  violently  girded  itself  round 
the  tiger,  vainly  attempting  to  break  its 
bones,  now  quitted  its  hold,  twisting  its  tail 
only  round  the  neck  of  its  prey,  which  was 
in  no  condition  either  to  resist  or  escape. 
Having  by  degrees  dragged  the  tiger  to  a 
tree,  the  monster  woxmd  its  body  rotmd  the 
animal  and  the  tree  together  several  times, 
girding  both  with  such  violence  that  the  ribs 
and  other  bones  began  to  give  way  : and,  by 
repeated  efiurts  of  this  kind,  it  broke  all  the 
ribs,  one  by  one,  each  of  which  gave  a loud 
crack  in  breaking.  It  next  attempted  the 
legs,  and  broke  them  severally  in  the  same 
manner,  each  in  four  or  five  different  places. 
This  employed  many  hours,  during  all  which 
time  the  poor  tiger  remained  alive  ; and  at 
every  crack  of  the  bones  gave  a faint  but 
most  piteous  howl."  A loathsome  descrip-  : 
tion  of  the  seriient's  **  licking  the  body  and  i 
covering  it  i^ith  its  slaver,"  preparatory  to  ' 
the  act  of  swallowing,  is  then  given  ; and  j 
the  account  thus  concludes : **  Much  time  I 
lyas  employed  in  this  business  \ but  at  length  ! 
the  serpent  having  prepared  the  whole  to  | 
its  mind,  drew  itself  up  before  its  prey ; and,  I 
seizing  the  head,  began  to  suck  that,  and  j 
afterwards  the  body,  dawn  into  its  throat."  | 
But  this,  it  api>ears,  was  the  work  of  some  I 
hours ; and  it  had  so  gorged,  that,  the  ' 
next  morning,  on  being  attacked  by  the 
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partv  who  were  witticsses  to  his  monster 
meal,  the  serpent  coold  neither  defend  itself 
nor  retreat ; and  it  was  dispatched,  by  re- 
peated heavy  blows  on  the  head  with  large 
cluba*  It  was  thirty-three  feet  in  length. 

ANAMPSES.  A gentu  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  Ashes  fbund  in  the  Indian  seas.  They 
are  small  and  beautifully  coloured.  The 
head  is  without  scales  < and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  ha\dng  two  Aat  teeth,  which 
project  from  the  mouth,  and  curve  upwards. 

AXARRICIIA9.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  Ashes,  bearing  mat  resemblance  to 
the  Blennies,  except  in  their  being  destitute 
of  ventral  Ans.  Their  dorsal  An  Is  compoeed 
entirely  of  simple  but  not  stiff  rays,  and  ex- 
tends, as  does  also  the  anal,  very  close  to  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  which  last,  as  well  as  the 
pectorals,  is  rounded.  The  whole  body  is 
soft  and  slimy.  Their  front  teeth  are  large 
and  conical,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
Acrce  and  dangerous  Ashes.  [.Sec  Wolf- 
fish.] 

ANAS.  Tlic  name  of  a large  Linncan 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Anseres;  whose 
distinguishing  character  is,  that  the  beak  is 
convex,  terminating  In  an  obtuse  point ; as 
the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck,  Widgeon,  &c. 

ANASTOMA.  A genus  of  land  shells, 
resembling  the  other  f/elice*  in  every  respect, 
except  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  lajt  whorl 
taking  a sudden  turn  and  reflecting  tlic  aper- 
ture upwards,  so  as  to  present  it  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  spire;  so  that  the  animal 
must  walk  with  the  spire  of  its  shell  down- 
wards, resting  on  its  foot. 

A!iATIFERiE.  A name  given  to  a 
genus  of  multivalve  Cirrhipeds.  [See  Acoiix* 

SHELL*] 

ANATIDJE.  The  Duel*  tribe ; a family 
of  web-fooled  birds  ; order  y^atatorvs. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a broad  depressed 
bill,  which  is  covered  with  a soft  skin  ; and 
by  the  hind  toe  not  being  included  in  tlie 
web.  The  bill  is  fhmished  with  a set  of 
homv  laminse  at  the  edge  of  each  mandible, 
which  serve  to  Alter  the  Auid  taken  up  by 
the  bill,  and  retain  the  solid  substances  taken 
up  with  it : the  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy, 
the  gizzard  strong  and  muscular,  and  lin^ 
with  a tough  coat,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
grinding  down  the  shells  of  the  mollusca  on 
which  they  feed.  Manv  ore  migratory,  and 
fly  with  great  strength  at  a considerable 
elevation. 

ANCHOVY.  (EngrauIisencrastcoJia.)  A 
well  known  small  fish,  abounding  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain  : it  oc- 
curs also,  though  not  in  such  considerable 
numbers,  on  some  of  our  western  coasts,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  France  and  Holland.  It 
is  about  four  inches  long,  of  a bluish-brown 
colour  on  the  back,  and  silvery  white  on  the 
bcllv.  It  is  covered  with  large,  thin,  and 
easily  deciduous  scales,  and  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Sprat  and  other  kin- 
dred species  by  the  anal  An  being  remarkably 
short.  Mr.  Couch,  in  his  Cornish  Fauna,  says. 


“ tliis  Ash  abounds  towards  the  end  of  sum-  | 
mer,  and  if  attention  were  paid  to  the  fishery,  j 
enoiigli  might  be  caught  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Britinh  islands;**  and  he  I 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the  Cornish  seas 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a half  1 | 

ANCILDA,  or  ANCTTXARIA.  A genus  j 
of  Mollusca,  inhabiting  a spiral,  univalve 
marine  shell,  which,  when  the  animal  is  | 
alive,  is  so  much  covered  by  the  foot,  that  ^ 
only  the  middle  of  the  back  can  be  seen. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
chleAy  confined  to  tropical  climates.  The 
shells  are  smooth, and  api>car  as  If  higlUypo-  j 
lished.  I 

ANCYT.US.  A fresh-water  Oosteropo- 
dous  Mollusc,  with  a shell  similar  to  tltat 
of  a Patella.  They  live  in  stagnant  waters 
and  in  rivulets,  adhering  to  stones  and 
aquatic  plants.  | 

ANDRENID.E.  A fhmlly  of  solitary 
Bees,  each  species  consisting  only  of  males 
and  females.  The  mandibles  are  simple,  ; 
orterminatedby  oncor  two  notches;  In  which 
the  labium  and  terminal  maxillary  lobes  do  , 
not  form  an  elongated  proboscis, — a character  I 
which  distingui^et  them  from  the  Arin.K 
[which  seel-  The  antennae  arc  elbowed  ; and 
the  hind  legs  are  gencrallycompletclyclothed 
with  hairs,  the  trochanters  and  femora  in  the  ' 
females  being  pollinlgcrous.  The  si^ecies  of 
the  genus  Andrena  are  very  numerous  ; they 
make  their  appearance  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months,  aud  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  hive-bees.  The  females 
collect  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  Aowers, 
rather  by  means  of  the  general  lialriness  of 
the  body  than  with  the  {K>sterior  tarsi : this 
they  form,  by  the  addition  of  a little  honey, 
into  a paste  for  the  food  of  their  progeny. 
They  burrow  in  the  ground,  in  sandy  situ- 
ations, esi>ccia11y  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  often 
to  a considerable  depth.  At  the  foot  of  these 
burrows  they  deposit  an  egg,  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  this  prepared  food  for  the 
supply  of  the  friture  grub  ; which  they  then 
cover  up,  and  proceed,  cell  after  cell,  closing 
up  the  hole  at  the  top  with  earth,  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  parasites,  wliicli,  notwith- 
standing, often  succeed  in  entering  tlic  hole 
and  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  cells. 
ANDRIAS.  [See  SurpuEUSjcT.] 

ANEMONIEB,  SEA.  CSe«  Actikia.] 

ANGEL-FISH,  or  MONK-FISH.  (5qua- 
tina  Angelas.)  This  fish,  which  Is  more  re- 
markable for  its  singularity  of  form  than 
for  its  beauty,  would  seem  to  connect  the 
genus  of  Rays  and  Sharks,  were  it  not  for 
the  situation  of  Iti  mouth,  which  is  an  ex- 
ception from  each.  It  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Angel-Ash  from  its  ex- 
tended pectoral  Ans  haring  the  appearance 
of  wings  ; and  it  is  called  Monk-Ash,  because 
its  rounded  head  ^pears  os  if  enveloped  in 
a monk's  hood.  Ine  head  is  large,  and  the 
mouth  very  wide ; the  teeth  are  broad  at 
the  base,  but  slender  and  very  sharp  above, 
and  disposed  in  Ave  rows  round  the  Jaws. 
By  means  of  muscles  uniting  them  to  the 
jaws,  the  teeth  are  capable  of  being  raised 
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and  depresaed  like  those  of  the  other  shark 
tribe.  The  cyca  are  small,  and  behind  each 
Is  an  orifice  in  Uic  shape  of  a crcBcent.  The 
back  is  of  a pale  ash-colour,  and  extremely 
rough,  havihg  a prickly  tuberculated  line 
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I down  the  Thiddle  j the  belly  is  white  and 
smooth ; the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  and 
extend  horizontally  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance t the  Tentral  fins  arc  also  placed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  tail  is  bifurcated. 

The  Angel-fish  is  met  with  on  mauy  parts 
of  the  British  coasts,  but  is  most  numerous 
on  the  Southern.  It  is  very  voracious,  and 
fbeds  on  the  smaller  flat-fishes,  whic^  swim 
close  to  the  bottom  ; and,  like  them,  it  oc- 
casionally hides  itself  in  the  loose  soh  soil.  It 
is  exceedingly  fierce,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach ; nor  does  it  look,  less  fierce  or  malig- 
nant than  it  really  is.  It  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  weiglis 
nearly  a hundred  pounds  ; but  instances  of 
this  are  comparatively  rare.  Formerly  the 
flesh  was  held  in  high  estimation,  but  it  is 
DOW  disregarded  as  rank  and  coarse.  The 
skin,  being  rough,  is  used  to  polish  wood  and 
ivory,  as  well  as  for  other  uses  hi  the  arts. 

I ANQLER.  (Xopftius  piscatcritu*)  This 
extraordinary  fish  Is  not  imfrcquently  met 
with  on  our  coasts,  and  is  knov^m  aUn  by  the 
names  of  the  Fishing-fVog,  Toad-fish,  and 
Sea  Devil.  It  is  the  most  uncouth,  lU-shapen 
of  the  piscatory  tribe,  resembling  the  rrog 
in  its  tadpole  state,  from  which  it  derives 
one  of  its  common  appcllatious.  The  head, 
which  is  circumferentially  larger  than  the 
whole  body,  is  flat  on  the  top  t the  mouth 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  head  ; the  lower  jaw 
is  considerably  longer  tlian  the  upper,  and 

I bearded  all  round  the  edge ; both  jaws  are 

! armed  with  numerous  sharp  conical  t^th, 
curving  inwards.  The  nostrils  have  no  ex- 
ternal orifice,  but  there  are  two  internal  ones 
which  supply  their  place  i tlie  eyes  are  large, 
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the  iridea  brown,  and  the  pupils  block  ; 
pectoral  fins  broad,  rounded  at  the  edge,  [ 
I and  wide  at  the  base  ; ventral  fins  broad,  i 
j thick,  and  fleshy,  jointed  like  arms,  and  | 




I divided  in  the  insides.  The  colour  of  the 
i upper  surface  of  the  body  is  brown,  the 
lower  part  white,  end  the  skin  smooth 
throughout : ventral  and  pectoral  fins  white  \ 
tail  nearly  approaching  to  black.  The  Com-- 
mou  Angler  is  usually  about  three,  but 
^metimes  it  is  six  feet  in  length ; lives,  as  , 
it  were,  in  ambush,  at  the  bottom  of  the  seat 
and  by  means  of  Us  fins  it  stirs  up  the  mud 
and  sand  so  os  to  conceal  itself  other 
fishes  on  whom  it  preys. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  habits  of  this  animal  refer 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  secures  its  living 
dainties,  and  the  singular  apparatus  specially 
provided  for  this  purpose.  In  the  annexed 
outs  it  will  be  noticed  thatthcre  aretworod- 
iike  filamentary  appendages  affixed  to  the 
snout  immediately  in  front  of  the  closely 
approximated  eyes.  These  filaments  are 
bony,  elastic,  and  comparatively  stout  below 
where  the^  are  attached;  both  are  moveable, 
the  anterior  one  being  articulated  to  the  ! 
snout  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  This 
joint,  in  fact,  precisely  resembles  two  links  of 
I an  ordinary  chain,  so  that  the  upper  link, an- 
swering to  the  hollowed  out  lower  end  of  the 
ftlamcut,  plays  freely  within  the  circle  of  the 


lower  link.  It  will  be  further  observed  that 
the  tip  of  this  anterior  filament  — a veritable 
Liliputian  fishing-rod— is  provided  with  a 
pendulous  flattened  membrane,  resembling 
a smdll  flag  ; this  can  be  hoisted  at  the 
onirnal's  will,  and,  whilst  it  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  little  fishes  in  the  neiglibourhood,  at 
tlie  same  time  serves  as  a bait,  or,  more 
strictly,  a decoy.  When  about  to  take  a 
meal,  the  body  of  the  Fishing-frog  is  care- 
fully concealed  by  mud  stirred  up  in  the 
way  already  mentioned;  and  the  bait  being 
now  elevated  above  the  muddy  zone,  and 
shaken  to  and  fro  with  a dnlv  winning  or 
'^killing'*  effect,  the  prey  Immediately  gather 
round;  whilst,  no  sooner  have  a suf^jently 
Buineruuj  group  assembled  — all  being  mer- 
rily engaged  in  tugging  away  at  the  decoy — 
tliau  they  are  remorselesslv  and  by  one  fell 
swoop  consigned  by  the  oca-Devii  into  its 
capacious  stoinucli.  Surely  this  is  a eogeut 
illustration  of**  final  intention.'* 

Allied  to  the  Common  Angler  arc  six 
others:—!.  The  CoRnisii  Asglhh  iLophiiu 
Comubicus),  2.  Tl;c  Muricatsd  Akolicr 
(Lophius  wuricatus),  8.  TJie  Bkakad  An- 
OLKu  {Zophius  rwtratus),  4.  The  llAifLK- 
QUiX  Aj»olkk  iLophitu  histno).  5.  The 
SvttirRU  Aso!.F.R(Z,opAitts  itriatus).  6.  The 
liiA&filJCD  Amolsr  ilAtphittt  markwr^Uus), 
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ANOUII-LA.  [8eeE*L.] 

ANHINOA,  or  Whitb*bblubd  Darteb. 
{Plohu  aiihinga.')  A very  elegant  speciea  of 
the  Colymbi^^  or  Diver  family,  common 
in  some  parts  of  Brazil.  Its  body  is  about 
the  size  of  a tame  duck*s,  but  its  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail, 
is  nearly  three  feet.  It  has  a long,  slender 
bill,  yellowish  at  the  base  ; a small  head  ; 
the  neck  long,  round,  and  slender,  and  co- 
vered with  soft  downy  feathers  of  a rufous 
grev  colour  { while  those  on  the  breast,  belly, 
and  thighs  are  of  a silvery  whiteness.  Tlie 
plumage  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  back  Is 
brown,  each  feather  having  an  oblong  siK>t 
of  whitish  yellow  in  the  centre,  so  tliat  it 
appears  speckled : the  rest  of  the  back  Is 
black  \ and  the  tail  consists  of  shining  black 
feathers  tipped  with  grey.  The  legs  are  re- 
markably ^ort,  the  ^ighs  feathered,  and 
the  claws  verv  sharp  and  crooked.  The 
Anhinga  builds  its  nest  on  trees,  on  which 
it  roosts  at  night  and  when  not  on  the 
water,  being  vc^  rarely  seen  on  the  ground. 
It  fee^  upon  fish,  which  it  catches  most 
dexterously,  darting  upon  them  with  great 
rapidity. 

These  birds  delight  to  sit  in  little  com- 
munities, on  the  d]^  limbs  of  trees,  hanging 
over  still  waters,  with  their  wings  and  tails 
expanded.  When  any  one  approaches,  thev 
will  drop  off  the  limb  into  the  water  as  if 
dead,  and  for  a minute  or  two  are  not  seen  i 
when  on  a sudden,  at  a great  distance,  their 
long  slender  heads  and  necks  only  ap|>ear, 
so  that  whilst  swimming  they  greatly  re- 
semble snakes,  no  other  part  o^  them  being 
visible,  except  occasionally  the  tip  of  the 
tail. 

ANI.  [See  Csotopuaoa.] 

ANIMAL  FLOWER.  A name  given  to 
one  species  of  Actinia^  pic  animal  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a flow'er  with  a railiated 
disc  ; its  tentacula  being  disi>oeed  in  regular 
circles,  and  tinged  with  a beautifril  variety 
of  bright  lively  colours,  as  the  marigold, 
anemone,  &c.  [See  Actixia.] 

ANIMALCtn.^  or  ANIMALCITLES. 
A term  applied  to  minute  animals  of  various 
orders,  many  of  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  aid  of  a microscope.  [See  Irfusoria.] 

ANNEIJDA.  A class  of  artieulate 
animals,  comprising  speeies  which  may  be 
characterized  as  |K>ssctwing  an  elongated 
body,  divided  into  numerous  segments, 
marked  by  transverse  lines,  and  generally 
furnished  with  a series  of  bristly  appendages 
which  serve  as  legs.  Many  of  the  Annelid 
are  red  blooded,  and  have  a complete  appa- 
ratus for  circulation  and  respiration,  ^me 
live  in  fresh,  others  in  salt  water ; and  others, 
like  the  Hair-worm,  are  amphibioua  In  some 
the  bristly  appendages  ore  implanted  on 
fleshy  tubercles  \ in  others  they  are  only 
represented  by  a few  short  stiff  hairs  \ wMle 
in  other  instances,  as  in  the  Leech,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  members  or  appendara  to  the 
body.  The  bristles  are  usually  sharp,  and 
sometimes  barbed,  serving  not  only  to  attach 
the  animals  to  soft  substances,  and  to  hold 


flrmly  on  to  rocks  and  other  solid  surfacet, 
but  to  aid  their  movements  through  the 
water.  When  there  are  no  locomotive  ap- 
pendages, the  extremities  of  the  body  are 
usually  frimished  with  suckers. 

ANNTTLATA  8EDENTARIA.  A tribe 
of  soft,  elongated,  and  worm-shaped  auimale^ 
tnhabiting  a tube  wliich  they  never  quit. 
The  body  has  either  transverse  segments  or 
wrinkle;  the  head, eyes,  and  antennsa  are 
furnished  with  retractile  knobs,  in  lateral 
rows.  They  are  usually  attached  to  marine 
substances,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
carnivorous. 

ANOA.  (Anoa  deprcssicomis,)  A mml- 
nating  anhnal  of  Sumatra,  at  present  but 
impe^ectly  known  to  naturalists  ; by  some 
considered  a small  species  of  wild  buffalo, 
and  by  others  a kind  of  antelope.  The 
living  animal  has  not  been  brought  to  this 
country,  bat  several  skulls  and  horns  are 
dei>osited  in  tlie  British  Museum,  and  in 
tlmt  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  horns 
are  wrinkled,  but  perfectly  erect  and  straight, 
and  the  bead  is  Imig  and  narrow. 

ANOBIXJM.  A Mnus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, some  of  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
our  houses,  where  they  do  much  injury  in 
their  larva  ^ate  by  gnawing frimiture,  bwks, 
&c.,  which  thev  luerce  ^th  Utile  round  ! 
holes : others  feed  ui^n  wafbrs,  preserved 
s(>eeimcns  of  natural  history,  &c.  The  curi- 
ous sound  made  by  one  of  these  has  given  it 
the  name  of  Deatu-watcu  [which  seej. 

ANODONTA.  A fresh-water  Mollnseous  ' 
animal,  hiliabiting  a thin,  inequivalve,  in-  > 
equilateral  shell ; hinge  straight,  with  eitlier 
no  teeth  or  mere  nicUments ; shell  transverset 
ligament  external.  The  valves  are  thin, 
large,  and  pearly  i and  from  their  sha|)e 
ami  lightness  they  are  used  in  France  for 
skimming  milk.  The  Anodonta  is  found  in  I 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

ANOLIS.  A genus  of  reptiles  peculiar  to 
America,  and  supplying  the  place  that  is 
occupied  by  the  chameleons  In  Uie  OldWurl^ 
Cuvtcr  distinffuishesthem  from  the  lyuaruu, 
by  their  havmg  teeth  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  as  well  as  in  the  maxillary  bonea. 
The  A nolU  is  a small,  slender,  active  animal  { 
frequenting  woods  and  rocky  places ; and 
running,  leaping,  and  climbing  with  singular 
agility.  It  Is  funiished  with  a loose  skin  or 
bag  beneath  its  throat,  which,  when  inflated, 
frequently  changes  its  colour : in  short, 
whenever  these  creatures  are  under  the  ex- 
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diement  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  the  akin  as- 
sumes an  endless  succession  of  varying  hues. 
They  are  of  more  slender  proportions  tlian 
the  chameleon,  and  more  agile  in  their  move- 
ments { thev  feed  chieilv  upon  flies  and  other 
insects,  and  inhabit  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
marshes  and  other  moist  places  where  insects 
mostlv  abound.  The  head  is  long,  straight, 
and  flattened ; the  body  and  tail  are  long 
and  slender,  both  being  covered  with  small 
round  scales,  wliich  give  the  skin  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  shagreen.  The  hind  legs  are 
rather  longer  than  those  before  ; and  each 
foot  has  five  toes.  Several  x]>ccics  of  this 
genus  inhabit  the  West  India  Inlands  ; the 
largest  of  them  not  being  more  than  a foot 
long. 

ANOMIA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollnsca 
remarkable  for  the  i>erforatiun  of  one  of  its 
valves  by  a large  aperture  ; through  which  a 
strong  tendinous  ligature  passes,  to  be  in- 
serted into  a third  plate,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal adheres  to  foreign  bodies.  They  are 
usually  found  attached  to  oyster  and  other 
shells.  This  family  has  long  been  known  in 
a fossil  state,  and  contains  many  species. 
They  may  be  divided  Into  two  genera ; the 
Inarticulate,  and  the  multarticuTate  : in  the 
inarticulate  Anomia,  the  hinge  of  the  under 
valve  forms  a large  cavity,  the  comers  of 
which  make  two  prominences  or  joints,  and 
the  upper  valve  is  indented  into  It  by  corre- 
sponding depressions  : in  the  multarticulate 
Anomia  the  binge  lies  in  a long  straight  line, 
aud  is  set  with  many  teeth. 

A170MXJRA.  A section  of  Decapod  Crus- 
taceans, consisting  of  many  genera ; the  ha- 
bits of  some  of  which,  as  the  Hermit  or  Sol- 
dier Crab  (the  type  of  the  genus  ragurua\ 
are  highly  curions  and  interesting.  [See 
IlK&uiT  Crab.] 

ANOPLOTirERTtJM.  A genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
which  seem  to  range  between  the  Fochyder- 
mata  and  the  llununantia.  They  had  six 
inciso^  four  canine,  and  four  molar  tCGth, 
in  each  iaw,  forming  a continued  line  ; and 
the  feet  had  only  two  toes,  sheathed  by  sepa- 
rate hoofs  ; but  the  toes  had  separate  meta- 
carpal and  metatarsal  bones,  as  in  the  hog, 
instead  of  springing  fVom  a single  canon 
bone,  as  they  invariably  are  among  the  Ku- 


minantia.  The  skull  partook  of  the  form  of 
that  of  the  Uorve  and  the  Camel,  not  having 
a prolonged  snout.  It  is  observable,  that 
among  the  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covert there  are  several  species,  varying 


considerably  In  their  general  formation  i 
some  presenting  a light,  slender,  and  grace- 
fill  form,  probablv  a fleet  and  active  inhabi- 
tant of  the  dry  land,  having  much  of  the 
contour  of  the  gazelle ; while  another  was 
heavy,  bulky,  and  short-limbed,  with  a flat- 
tened tail,  as  if  aquatic  in  iU  habits.  But  it 
seems  fully  demoustrated  that  these  animals 
were  all  herbivorous,  ditfering  but  little  in 
this  respect  fVom  the  Tapirs  and  Rliinoceroscs 
at  present  existing. 

ANOPLURA.  An  order  of  parasitic  In- 
sects—the  Li)use  and  its  allies  ; whose  pre- 
sence on  the  human  body  is  usually  regarded  ' 
as  an  indication  of  habitual  flltliincss.  It  is  ' 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  inferior 
animals  are  subject  to  them,  and  that  almost 
every  quadruped  and  bird  is  infested  with  . 
some  one  or  other  of  these  parasitic  insects.  | 

AN8ERES.  The  third  order  of  the  Lin-  I 
nxan  class  Atrs,  thus  charactcri^d  : A j 
smooth  beak,  covered  with  skin,  gibbous  at 
the  base,  and  broader  at  the  point ; feet  | 
formed  for  swimming,  having  palmatcd  toes  | 
connected  by  a membrane  ; the  legs  thick  I 
and  short ; and  tlic  IkkIj  bulky,  plump,  and  j 
downy : food  Ashes,  frogs,  aquatic  plants,  i 
worms,  &c.  The  Quose  Rirulshes  a ready 
example. 

ANT.  (ForTmea.)  A well-known  genus 
of  Hymcnoptcrous  inteets,  famed  from  all 
antiquity  for  their  social  and  industrious 
habits,  for  their  love  of  order  and  subordina- 
tion, and  for  being  a pattern  of  unremitting 
industry  and  economy.  They  are  distin- 
guislicd  from  other  lIy7i\cno}>tcra  by  their 
habit  of  residing  under  ground  in  numerous 
societies,  and  by  the  existence  of  neuters 
among  them,  by  which  class  the  labours  of 
the  community  arc  chiefly  performed.  The 
males  have  always  four  wings  ; the  females 
arc  larger  than  the^  males,  and  only  possess 
wings  during  the  pairing  season  { but  the 
neuters  have  none  at  any  period. 


ANT  (rORUTCA  ROXA).  UALV  AITD  FZlfAUi 


The  common  European  Ants  arc,  in  gene- 
ral, either  black  or  red,  and  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  are  furnished  with  stings, 
and  others  arc  wholly  destitute  of  tliem  : 
such  as  have  stings  use  them  for  their  defence; 
and  such  as  are  unprovided  with  these  wea- 
pons have  a power  of  squirting  an  acid  pun- 
gent fluid,  which  inflames  and  initates  the 
skin  like  nettles.  The  eyes  are  extremely 
black  ; and  under  them  are  two  small  horns  i 
or  feeler^  composed  of  twelve  joints,  all  co- 
vered with  fine  silky  hair.  The  mouth  is 
comi>o8ed  of  two  crooked  jaws,  wliicli  pro- 
ject. and  in  each  of  which  o])pcar  incisures 
resembling  teeth.  The  breast  is  covered  with 
fine  silky  hair,  from  wldch  project  six  legs, 
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1 having  the  extremities  of  each  armed  with 
1 two  sniall  claws,  which  assist  the  insect  in 
' climbing.  The  body  is  of  a brown  chesnut 
colour,  shining  like  gloss,  and  covered  witli 
! extremely  fine  hair.  From  this  fonnatiun, 

1 it  would  appear,  the  Ant  seems  bolder  and 
j more  active  than  any  other  creature  of  the 
1 insect  tribe  of  the  some  size  t and,  indeed, 
! it  possesses  sufficient  intrepidity  to  attack  on 
: animal  many  times  larger  than  itself. 

1 The  nests  of  Ants  are  dilferently  con** 
structed  in  the  different  species,  but  all  are 
1 very  curlouslv  and  regblorly  arranged.  **  If 
1 an  Ant-hill,’^  says  Mr.  Bnxlerip,  “ be  ex- 
1 amined  any  time  aAcr  Midsummer  up  to 
the  close  of  Autumn,  there  may  be  seen 
1 mixed  with  the  wingless  workers  a numl)er 
i of  both  males  and  females  furnished  with 
white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at 
least  so  far  as  freedom  of  action  is  concerned, 
for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move  without  a 
gtiard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving 
the  boimdaries ; and  if  one  straggles  away 
unawares,  it  is  for  the  most  part  dragged 
back  by  the  vinlant  sentinels,  tliree  or  four 
of  whom  may.  in  such  co£Cs,  be  teen  hauling 
along  a single  deserter  by  the  wings  and 
limbs.  The  workers,  so  far  from  ever  facilitate 
ing  the  exit,  much  less  the  departure  of  the 
winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females, 
guard  them  most  assiduously  iu  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  are  only  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
it  when  the  winged  ones  become  too  numerous 
to  be  either  guarded  or  fed.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a uniform  dispodtion  in  thewinged 
ones  to  desert  their  native  colony  ; and  as 
they  never  return  after  pairing,  it  would  soon 
! become  depopulated  in  the  absence  of  females. 
1 The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem  to  take 
1 place  within  the  ant-hill,  and  we  have  ob- 
served scouts  posted  all  around  ready  to  dis- 
I cover  and  carry  bock  to  the  colony  as  many 
! fertile  females  as  they  could  meet  with.  It 
i is  probable  that,  soon  after  pairing,  the  males 
j die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  in- 
i sects ; for,  as  the  workers  never  bring  any 
! of  them  bMk,  nor  take  any  notice  of  them 
! after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both 
1 of  a sting  and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for 
; their  subsistence.  The  subsequent  procccd- 
I ings  of  females  arc  very  di^crent,  and  of 
1 curious  interest.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
I ancients  that  all  Ants,  at  a certain  ^e,  ac- 
1 quired  wings  ; but  it  was  reserved  mr  the 
vuunger  llubcr,  in  particular,  by  means  of 
Ills  artiticial  formicaries,  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wings  in  the  female  from 
the  first  commencement,  till  he  saw  tl\em 
Btript  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes.** 

**  Having  directed  my  close  attention  to 
the  eggs  of  ants,’*  says  Huber,  “I  remarked 
that  they  w*ere  of  dinerent  sizes,  shades,  and 
forms.  The  smallest  were  white,  opaque, 

' and  cylindrical ; the  largest  transparent, 
and  slightly  arclied  at  both  ends  ; while 
those  of  a middle  size  were  semi-transparent. 
On  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  1 observed 
a sort  of  white  oblong  cloud  ; in  some,  a 
j transparent  point  might  be  remarked  at  the 
1 •ui>erior  extremity  ; in  others,  a clear  zone 
above  and  underneath  the  little  cloud.  There 

were  some  whose  whole  body  was  so  remark- 
ably clear  as  to  allow  of  my  \'ery  dlstiuctly  | 
observing  the  rings.  On  fixing  attention 
more  clo^ly  upon  the  latter,  I obser\’ed  the 
egg  open,  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place. 
Having  compared  these  eggs  with  those  lust 
laid,  I constantly  found  the  latter  of  a milky 
whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and  smaller 
by  one  half,  so  that  1 had  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  eggs  of  ants  receiving  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  size  ; that  In  elongating  they 
become  transparent,  but  do  not  at  this  time 
disclose  the  form  of  the  grub,  w'hiuh  is  always 
arched."  When  the  eggs  are  at  length  ; 
hutched,  the  young  grubs  are  ibd  either  by  tlie  1 
neuters  (eallcd  also  nurse-ants  and  workers) 
when  any  of  these  are  in  the  colony,  and  by  1 
the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by  a liquid 
disgorged  from  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a , 
similar  way  by  iVasps,  humble-bees,  and 
certain  birds.  | 

**  When  the  larva  have  attained  their  full  ' 
growth  they  spin  a silken  covering,  called 
by  entomologists  a cocoon  : in  this  they  com-  i 
pletely  enclose  themselves,  and  remain  per-  j 
fectly  quiescent  without  receiving  any  mitri-  { 
meut,  awaiting  tiie  final  change  when  they 
are  to  assume  the  form  of  Ants.  This  stage 
of  its  existence  is  the  pupa,  but  is  commonly 
though  very  erroneously  called  the  egg.  ; 
Ants^  eggs,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  ai-e  a 
favourite  food  for  partridges  and  pheasants,  . 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  iwrsons  who  | 
rear  these  Dirds  from  the  egg.  The  cocoon 
containing  the  pupa  is  of  a long  cylindrical 
form,  of  a dirty  white  colour,  and  perfectly 
without  motion.  The  pupa  within  the  cocoon  ' 
has  now  attained  the  form  which  it  will 
finally  possess ; its  limbs  are  distinct,  but 
want  strength  and  consistence,  and  are  co-  { 
vered  by  a skin  which  has  yet  to  be  cast.  In  . 
colour  it  changes  from  white  to  a pale  yellow,  ; 
then  to  red,  and  finally  becomes  almost 
black  I its  wings,  if  a male  or  female,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  do  not  assmne  the  shape,  * 
size,  or  character,  they  are  hereafter  destined  ; 
to  bear."  — A'ciwnon’s  IlUi,  qf  In»ecU. 

In  England,  ant-hills  appear  formed  and 
arranged  with  very  Utile  regard  to  order 
or  regularity  ; but  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe  they  are  constructed  with 
amazing  ingenuity.  They  ore  generally 
formed  in  the  vicimty  of  some  large  tree  on 
the  bank  of  a river  ; the  former  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  food,  and  the  latter  for  su|>- 
plying  them  with  that  abundant  moisture 
which  is  requisite  for  the  use  of  these  insects. 
The  ant-hill  is  of  a conical  shape,  and  is  1 
composed  of  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  sand,  esuth, 
stubble,  gum,  and  grains  of  com  \ all  united 
into  a compact  Ix^y,  perforated  with  gal- 
leries down  to  the  bottom,  and  having  a 
variety  of  tunnels  or  passages  throughout 
the  interior,  the  number  of  these  avenues  1 
depending  entirely  on  the  population  and 
extent  of  the  nest.  At  its  commencement 
the  nest  is  simply  an  excavation  made  in  the  ' 
earth  ; a number  of  the  labourers  wander 
about  in  quest  of  materials  suitable  for  the 
superstructure  ; others  carry  out  particles  of 
earth  from  the  interior,  and  these  particles, 
interspersed  with  the  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves  brought  in  coutfnually  from  every 

quarter,  ^ve  a kind  of  stability  to  the  edifice: 
it  daily  increases  in  size,  the  Ants  taking 
care  to  lea^’e  the  spaces  required  for  the 
galleries  which  lead  to  the  exterior ; while 
the  dome  eontoins  a number  of  spacious 
chambers  or  recesses,  which  communicate 
writh  each  other  by  means  of  galleries  con- 
structed in  a similar  manner.  Thus  we  see 
that  although  the  exterior  of  the  hillock 
always  presents  the  appearance  of  a dome, 
and  appears  but  a careless  h 'ap,  it  is  in  re- 
ality a most  ingenious  device  ibr  keeping  out 
water,  for  evading  tlie  effects  of  the  wind, 
and  the  attacks  of  enemies ; and  yet  more 
especially  for  receiving  and  husbanding  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  There  are  external  aper- 
tures, to  permit  free  egress  to  the  multitude 
of  labourers  of  which  the  commonwealth  is 
composed  ; and  from  the  conuneacement  of 
the  warm  season  they  arc  constantly  em- 
ployed, till  the  unpropitious  winter  again 
suspends  their  exertions,  and  terminates 
their  annual  industry. 

The  working  Ants  ore  not  only  employed 
in  sustaining  the  idlers  at  home,  but  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  for  themselves.  They 
subsist  on  various  provisions,  both  animal 
and  vegetable  ; killing  and  devouring  all 
weaker  insects,  os  well  as  in  seeking  ripe 
fruits  and  whatever  appears  to  contain  sac- 
charine matter.  When  they  are  unable  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  substance  they  have 
found,  they  devour  w’hat  they  can  ; and, 
tearing  the  rest  in  nieces,  load  themselves 
with  the  spoil.  When  they  meet  with  an 
insect  which  they  are  singly  incapable  of 
mastering,  several  of  them  join  in  the  at- 
tack ; its  destruction  generally  follows,  each 
Ant  assisting  in  carrying  away  a portion  of 
the  booty.  When  a single  Ant  chances  to 
make  a fortunate  discovery,  it  immediately 
communicates  the  information  to  others, 
and  the  whole  republic  soon  appear  in  mo- 
tion. But  while  they  are  thus  busied  in 
feeding  abroad,  and  carrying  in  provisions 
for  the  use  of  those  w’hich  continue  inactive 
at  home,  they  are  by  no  means  upmindful 
of  posterity.  The  female  Ants  soon  begin 
to  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  immediately 
carried  to  the  safest  situation,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  where  they  ore  assiduously  de- 
fended by  the  labourers,  who  always  display 
the  fondest  attaclunent  to  the  rising  progeny, 
either  attending  to  the  safety  of  the  larvse, 
or  in  feeding  the  newly  bom  insects.  Who, 
indeed,  has  not  seen  them,  when  the  gardener 
or  some  formidable  enemy  has  demolished 
their  whole  habitation,  affectionately  soli- 
citous of  their  off<prin^,  and  running  wildly 
about,  each  loaded  with  a voung  one,  not 
unfrcquently  os  large  as  itself. 

For  some  time  the  new  bom  Ants  remain 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  la- 
bourers : they  are  attended  in  all  tjieir 
wanderings  about  the  nest,  and  are  made 
acquainted  with  all  its  galleries  and  cham- 
bers : the  wings  of  the  males  and  females, 
previously  folded  together,  ore  extended, 
and  tills  is  always  accomplished  with  such 
skill  and  tenderness,  that  these  delicate 
members  are  never  injured  by  the  operation: 
in  fine,  these  founders  of  future  colonies  arc 
In  all  respects  served  with  unremitting  at- 


tention imtil  their  final  departure  from  the 
nest. 

In  the  autumn,  says  Air.  Newman,  we  fre- 
quently observe  one  of  their  hillocks  closely 
covered  with  a living  moss  of  winged  Ants, 
which  continue  to  promenade,  as  it  were, 
over  its  entire  surface  : they  mount  on  every 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  and  the 
labourers  (for  now  the  entire  population . of 
the  nest  has  turned  out)  accompany  them 
as  closely  as  possible,  following  them  to  the 
extreme  tip  of  every  blade  of  grass;  and  when 
at  length  those  possessed  of  wings  spread 
them  in  preparation  for  flight,  the  labourers 
will  often  hold  them  back,  os  if  loath  to 
trust  them  alone.  . . . When  the  air  is  warm 
and  still  they  rise  in  thousands,  and  sailing, 
or  rather  floating  on  the  atmosphere,  leave 
for  ever  the  scene  of  their  former  existence. 
Each  female,  immediately  on  alighting  from 
her  aerial  voyage,  examines  the  situation  in 
W’hich  chance  has  placed  her,  and  if  she  find 
it  adapted  to  her  purpose,  she  turns  her  head 
back  over  her  shoulders,  and  with  her  sharp 
mandibles  tears  off  the  wings  which  bore  her 
from  the  place  of  her  nativity.  Strange  as 
this  proi^nsity  may  seem,  it  is  dictated  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  for  the  object  for  wliich 
wings  were  given  her  is  now  accomplished, 
and  henceforth  they  would  prove  on  in- 
cumbrance, and  retard  rather  than  assist, 
the  performance  of  her  duties.  Sometimes 
a few’  workers,  w’anderjng  at  this  period  of 
excitement  far  from  their  home,  may  happen 
to  meet  with  her,  and  if  so,  they  unite  their 
labours  with  hers  in  excavating  a small  and 
humble  dwelling  in  the  earth,  which  serves 
as  the  nucleus  of  a future  colony : in  all 
operations  the  female,  now  a queen,  takes  a 
most  energetic  part,  and  continues  to  labour 
until  she  eggs,  when  the  conduct  of 

the  workers  undergoes  a great  change,  for 
they  now  treat  her  with  the  most  marked 
resi)ect,  and  consider  her  worthy  the  honours 
of  a sovereign. 

The  ingenious  author  we  before  quoted 
gives  a very  curious  account  of  what  he 
terms  the  Slave  A nts,  which  in  substance  is 
as  follows  : The  most  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Ants,  is  the  pro- 
pensity possessed  by  certain  species  to  kid- 
nap the  workers  of  other  species,  and  comi>el 
them  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, thus  using  them  completely  os 
slaves  ; and,  as  far  os  we  yet  know,  the  kid- 
nappers ore  red  or  pale-coloured  Ants,  and 
the  slaves,  like  the  ill-treated  natives  of 
Africa,  are  of  a jet  block.  The  time  for 
capturing  slaves  extends  over  a period  of 
alK)ut  ten  weeks,  and  never  commences  until 
the  male  and  female  Ants  are  about  emer- 

f:ing  from  the  pupa  state,  and  thus  the  ruth- 
ess  marauders  never  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bjwcics.  This  appears  to  bo 
a special  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  in- 
stinct t for  if  the  attacks  were  made  on  the 
nests  of  the  Negro  Ants,  before  those  by 
whom  the  race  is  propa^^ated  are  ready  to 
isstie  forth,  it  must  speedily  become  extinct. 
When  the  Red  Ants  are  about  to  sally  forth 
on  a marauding  exi>edition,  they  send  scouts 
to  ascertain  the  exact  position  in  which  a 
colony  of  negroes  may  be  found ; these 
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dcoiits  ha\ing  di*co\’trc(i  the  object  of  their 
search,  return  to  the  nest  and  rei>ort  their 
succcM.  Shortly  afterwords  the  army  of 
Kefl  Ants  marches  forth,  headed  by  a van- 
guard. consisting  of  only  about  eight  or  ten 
Ants,  which  is  |*eri>etnally  Inriiig  changed, — 
the  individuals  which  constitute  it,  when 
they  have  advanced  a little  before  the  main 
Ixxly,  halting,  falling  Into  the  rear,  and 
being  replaced  by  others.  ^^Ttcn  they  have 
arrived  near  the  Negro  colony,  they  dis- 
perse, wojidering  thrt>ugh  the  herbage,  end 
hunting  about,  os  if  aware  that  the  object  of 
their  search  wos  near,  tliough  ignorant  of  ks 
exact  position.  At  last  they  discover  the 
settlement,  and  the  foremost  of  the  invaders 
nishing  impetuoui«)y  to  the  attack,  are  met, 
grappled  with,  and  frequently  killed  bjr  the 
negroes  on  guard  : tlie  alarm  is  quickly 
; communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  nest  ; 

! the  negroes  sally  forth  by  thousands,  and 
I the  Red  Ants  rushing  to  the  rescue,  a des- 
perate conflict  ensues,  which,  however,  al- 
I ways  terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  negroes, 

1 who  retire  to  the  Innermost  recesses  of  the 
I habitation.  N6w  follows  the  scene  of  pil- 
lage 1 the  Red  AnU  with  their  powerful 
mandibles  tear  open  the  sides  of  Inc  negro 
ant-hill,  and  rush  into  the  heart  of  the 
; citadel.  In  a few  minutes  each  of  the  in- 
vaders emerges  carrying  in  its  mouth  the 
pupa  of  a worker  negro,  which  it  has  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valour 
of  its  natural  guardians.  The  Red  Ants  re- 
turn in  jierfect  order  to  their  iicst,  bearing 
with  them  their  living  bunlcns.  On  reach- 
I ing  the  nest  the  pupcc  appear  to  be  treated 
j precisely  as  their  own,  and  the  workers  when 
they  emerge  perform  the  various  duties  of 
the  community  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
apparent  good-will.  or  an  account  of  the 
yVhite  ^nls,  which  belong  to  a totally  dif- 
ferent order  of  insects,  see  Tkkmites.  See 
also  Driver  Ants.] 

The  following  snort  passa^  from 
Darwin's  Observations  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  give  the  reader  a 
go^  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Ants'  nests 
there : **  Travelling  onwards,  we  passed 
through  tracts  of  pasturage,  much  injured 
by  the  enormous  conical  Ants’  nests,  which 
were  nearly  twelve  feet  high.  They  gave  to 
the  plain  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  mud 
volcanoes  at  Jonillo,  as  flared  by  Hnin- 
^idt.’*  And  in  Gardner’s  Travels  in  Bra- 
xil  we  read  the  following  remarks  on  the 
immense  multitudes  of  Ants  which  are  found 
there.  **  When  near  Rio  dc  Janeiro,”  he  says, 
**  we  poa«ed  many  habitations  belonging  to 
poor  people  of  colour,  mostly  fishermen. 
Defore  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
over  which  the  rood  leads  to  Tiiuca,  we 
passed  a migrating  body  of  fmall  Black 
Ants.  The  immense  number  of  individuals 
composing  it  may  be  imagined  from  the 
I fact,  that  the  column  was  more  than  nx  feet 
bro^,  and  extended  in  length  to  upwards 
of  thirty  yards.  The  ground  was  completely 
cciverea  with  the  little  creatures,  so  closely 
were  they  packeil  together.”  The  species 
also  are  more  numerous  than  naturalists  are 
aware  of:  he  says  that  near  Pernambuco 
he  noticed  more  llmu  25  different  siKJcies. 


ANT-EATER.  (^yrmecophaga,)  A 
genus  of  animals,  of  the  Cuiverian  order 
Kihntata.  Their  distinguishing  chameUT- 
Islicsare.  that  the  body  is  covered  with  hair, 
the  mouth  is  small,  and  the  ton^e  long  and 
cylindrical,  calculated  to  supply  the  want 
of  teeth,  from  being  covered  with  a glutinous 
saliva,  bv  means  of  which  they  entrap  and 
devour  the  insects  upon  which  they  live  and 
j from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The 
head  is  very  long,  but  the  tongue  is  much, 
longer,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to  a 
8ur])riKing  distance  beyond  the  snout  t the 
eyes  are  particularly  small,  the  ears  short  < 
and  round,  the  legs  thick  and  strong,  but  j 
most  unfavourably  formed  for  locomotion,  ' 
and  consequently  their  pace  is  renrarkably  ! 
slow.  There  ore  three  distinct  and  well-  | 
defined  species  in  South  America  ; and 
these,  with  one  or  two  others,  we  shall  briefly  ! 
describe.  I 

The  GREAT  ANT-EATER,  or  ANT-  ! 
BEAK  vnntcopfuiga  jubata\  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Ant-eaters,  and  is  covered  with 
long,  coarse,  shaggv  hair,  except  the  bend, 
where  it  is  short  and  close  ; it  has  a very  long  \ 
and  slender  head,  and  a bushy  black  tail  <»  ; 
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enormous  tire  and  length,  the  whole  animal 
often  measuring  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Being 
plantigrade,  it  stands  lower  on  the  hind  legs 
than  before,  which  is  the  case  with  bears  | 
and  other  quadrupeds  similarly  formed.  It  1 
has  four  toes  on  the  foro-fcct,  the  second  and  ' 
third  being  provided  with  long,  sharp-  j 
pointed,  and  trenchant  claws ; so  that  no-  | 
thing  upon  which  it  has  an  opportunity  of  i 
fastening  can  escape.  The  hind  feet  have 
five  toes,  thmished  with  short  weak  c1aw*s,  I 
resembling  those  of  ordinaiy  quadru]x*da.  | 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  animal  is  a 
, deep  with  a very  broad  band  of  black 
running  rrom  the  neck  downwards  on  each 
: side  of  the  body  i its  habits  are  slothftil  and 
solitaiy  i and  it  sleeps  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  It  lives  exclusively  on  ants, 
to  procure  which  it  opens  their  hills  with  iU 
powerful  crooked  claws,  and  draws  its  long 
flexible  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  gluti- 
nous saliva,  lightly  over  the  swarms  of 
insects  who  flock  from  all  quarters  to  defend 
their  dwellings.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil  ; 
and  Guiana.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  so  robust  and  powerful  an  animal  can 
procure  suflicieut  sustenance  from  Auts 
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j mioae ; but  thi<  circumstance  has  nothing 
I strange  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
i the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  who  have 
seen  the  enormous  multitudes  of  these  In- 
sects, which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  that  degree,  that  their  hills  oiten  almost 
touch  one  another  for  miles  together.  The 
favourite  resort  of  the  Great  Ant-eaters  are 
! t^e  low  swampy  savannahs,  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds. 

The  TAMANDITA  (ifyrmecophaffa  fa- 
snomfua),  a smaller  kind  of  Ant-eater,  is 
about  the  size  of  a full-grown  cat  t the  head 
not  being  so  disproportlonatclv  long  as  the 
•pedes  iux)ve  described,  though  It  is  of  the 
same  general  cylindrical  form,  and  equally 
truncated  at  the  end.  The  conformation  of 
the  extremities,  aud  the  number  of  the  toes 
la  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  Great 
Ant-eater ; but  the  toil  is  prehensile,  which 
I makes  it  essentially  an  arboreal  quadioi|>ed  ; 

' while,  instead  of  having  long  shaggy  hair,  it 
is  short,  shining,  and  somewhat  silky,  like 
the  finest  wool.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  species,  differing  chiefiy  in  colour ; 
they  reside  exclusively  on  trees,  living 
on  termites,  honey, and  (according  to  Azara, 

I in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Quodni|>cds 
of  Paraguay),  beet,  which  In  those  coun- 
I tries  form  their  hives  among  the  loftiest 
• branches  of  the  forest,  and,  haring  no  sting, 
ore  readily  despoiled  of  their  honied  treasure^ 

The  LITTLE  ANT-EATER  (ifyrfncm- 
phaoa  didactyla)iB  an  animal  of  considerable 
elegance,  and  not  larger  than  a squirrel : 
I the  head  is  small,  the  snout  sharpened  and 
I slightly  bent  duwnwaMi ; the  fore-feet  have 
} only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exterior  one 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior ; 
the  ears  are  very  small,  and  hid  in  the  fur  ; 
I the  eyes  are  also  small.  The  whole  ouimal 
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is  covered  with  a beauUftil  soft  and  ettrled 
fUr  of  a pale  yellow-brown  colour  t the  tail 
b thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  tip  ; and 
being  prehensile,  it  greatly  assists  the  Little 
Ant-eater’s  operations  in  its  search  for  in- 
sects among  the  trees,  on  which  it  resides. 

The  STRIPED  ANT-EATER.  C-Vyrme- 
cophagaHruUti^y  Tbb  isa  native  of  Otiioua; 


it  b about  twenty  Inches  long  from  the  tip  of 
its  snout  to  the  end  of  its  tail  t the  nose  b 
taper,  the  upper  mandible  extending  ver>’far 
beyond  the  lower  \ the  body  and  tail  are  of  a 
tawny  colour,  with  the  under  parts  white  ; 
the  b^y  marked  with  broad,  distant,  black- 
ish, transverse  stripes,  and  the  tail  annulatcd 
with  similar  ones.  [For  Snxx  Aj(t-eatkr, 
see  Ecuidxa.} 

ANTEIAIPE.  (Aniffope.)  A genus  of 
hollow-homed  Rumiosnts,  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  each  differing  from  the 
other  in  some  imi>ortant  points,  but  agreeing 
in  the  grand  leading  cliarocterbtics.  Thus, 


speaking  generally,  it  mavbe  said,  that  An- 
telopes are  of  graceful  and  symmetrical  pro- 
portions t of  a restless  and  timid  disposition, 
extremely  watchful,  of  great  vivaci^,  re- 
markably swift  and  agile,  and  most  of  their 
boundings  inconceivably  light  and  elastic. 
Their  horns,  whatever  shape  they  assume, 
are  round  and  annulated  ; in  some  species  ^ 
straight,  in  otlicrs  curved  and  spiral  ; in 
some  the  females  have  no  horns,  in  others 
they  are  common  to  both  sexes.  They  all 
possess  a most  delicate  scnite  of  smell ; their 
eyes  are  proverbially  bright  and  beaming  t 
and  so  fleet  are  thev,  that  the  huntsman  U 
often  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  falcon, 
trained  fur  the  purpose,  to  seize  on  the  ani- 
mal and  arrest  its  progress,  in  onler  to  give 
the  grayhoundj  an  opportunity  of  overtaking 
it.  Their  hair  is  generally  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  cverv  part  of  the 
body  : some  species,  however,  have  manct 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  ; and  a few  ore 
furnished  with  long  hair  on  the  chin  and 
throat.  The  cars  are  long  and  i>ointed  ; the 
tails  short,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity. 
For  the  most  part  Antelopes  are  gregarious, 
some  speries  forming  herds  of  two  or  three 
thousand,  while  others  keep  in  pairs,  or  in 
companies  of  five  or  six.  They  often  browse 
like  the  goat,  and  fhed  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  trees ; and  the  flesh  of  thrwe  which  am 
taken  in  the  chase  b usually  of  excellent 
flavour. 

The  AntUnpid(t  scent  to  be  a connecting 
link  ^tween  the  Goat  and  the  Deer.  Like 
the  goat,  thev  never  shed  their  horns  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  size  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  conformation,  the  nature  and  colour 
of  the  hair,  their  fleetness,  &c.,  are  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  deer  tribe.  Tlic 
hind  legs,  like  those  of  the  hare,  being 
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longer  than  the  fore  ones,  not  only  give 
additional  sMinftness,  but  greater  security,  in 
ascenditig  and  descending  precipices,  a prac- 
tice in  wliich  the  Antelope  greatly  delights. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  brown  on  the 
back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  with  a black 
stripe  separating  those  colours.  The  tail^  is 
: of  various  lengilis,  but  always  covered  with 
' pretty  long  hair ; and  the  ears,  which  are 
beautiful  and  well  placed,  terminate  in  a 
l>oint.  The  hoof  is  cloven,  like  that  of  the 
sheep  ; and  the  horns  are  perennial.  The 
length,  size,  and  turn  of  the  horns,  the  differ- 
ent spots  in  the  skin,  or  diversities  of  size, 
constitute  the  chief  distinctions  which  mark 
the  several  species.  They  mostly  inhabit 
tlie  torrid  regions,  or  such  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  as  are  nearly  contiguous,  fre- 
quenting the  cliffs  and  ledges  of  rocks,  or 
traversing  vast  untrodden  wildernesses. 
Africa  appears  to  be  their  great  nursery,  but 
many  kinds  are  natives  of  Asia  ; very  few 
are  met  with  in  Etirope  ; and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
South  America  is  ■well  suited  to  their  nature, 
only  a single  species  of  Antelope  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  New  World. 

Ha\dng  made  these  general  remarks,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  perepicuity,  to  con- 
sider Antelopes  as  divided  into  sub-genera, 
or  families.  It  has  been  customary  to  class 
them  as  follows:  — !.  True  Antelopes;  2. 
Bush  Antelopes ; 3.  Capriform  (or  goat- 
like) Antelopes  ; and  4.  Bovine  (or  ox -like) 
Antelopes.  But  some  late  writers  on  zoology 
have  rendered  the  sub-division  infinitely 
more  minute  ; the  species  in  many  instances 
closely  bordering  on  each  other,  while  there 
are  others  in  which  scarcely  any  correspond- 
ing features  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Thus, 
08  an  eminent  naturalist  has  remarked,  “ the 
genus  Antelope  has  become  a kind  of  zoolo- 
mcal  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  forms  an 
incongruous  assemblage  of  all  the  hollow- 
horned ruminants  together.  So  diversified 
are  its  forms,  and  so  incongruous  its  mate- 
rials, that  it  presents  not  a single  character 
which  will  either  apply  to  all  its  species,  or 
suificc  to  differentiate  it  from  conterminous 
gcucra.’* 

The  COMl^iON  ANTELOPE,  or  SASIN. 
(Antilope  Cerincam-a.)  This  elegant  speci- 
men of  the  Anteloi>e  tribe  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  also  of  India.  It 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  a fallow  deer,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
long  spiral  horns,  wlxich  are  distinctly 
marked  by  numerous  prominent  rings  ; its 
colour  is  a reddish  tawny  brown  above,  and 
white  below  ; the  legs  are  long  and  delicate, 
the  body  round,  but  light  and  well  formed  ; 
tlie  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  their 
orbits  white.  They  are  extremely  waiji  and 
when  feeding  or  lying  down  are  guarded  by 
sentinels,  who  give  tlie  alarm  on  the  slight- 
est appear  nee  of  danger  ; and  such  is  their 
fleetness  and  activity,  that  they  often  vault 
over  nets  ten  feet  high,  and  when  pursued, 
will  pass  over  as  many  yards  at  a single 
bound.  [See  Spkixobok,  PROXonrcK,  G.vu, 
G.izellb,  Kooik),  Steknbok,  Nylouau, 
&c.^ 
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ANT  men).®.  A tribe  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  possessing  simple  or  but  slightly  ser- 
^ rated  and  fili- 

~~  M form  antennae  ; 

maxillarpr 
palpi  arc  tcnni- 
nated  bynhatch- 

T Is  et-shaped  joint ; 

1 V P and  the  penulti- 

1 Km  I ^ mate  joint  of  the 

Yk  / torsi  is  bilobed. 

M 1 Some  of  these 

# \ Biiecies  are  found 

ANTH1CU8  I.ATBU1  FUKCTA  UpOn  ploilts,  but 

TATU8  the  majority  live 

on  the  ground, 
and  run  with  great  quickness  : their  larvae 
are  probably  parasites.  They  compose  the 
genera  yotoxus,  Anthicus,  &c. 

ANTIIOBII.  A section  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  composed  of  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  pai^  of  Europe  and  the  warm  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  two  divisions  of  the  lower  lip  being 
produced  considerably  bej'ond  the  mentum, 
and  the  elytra  gaping  at  the  tips,  which  are 
rounded ; the  antennas  have  nine  or  ten  . 
joints,  the  lost  three  composing  the  club ; 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxillae  is  membra- 
nous, silky,  and  pencil-like,  but  leathery  in  - 
others ; the  upper  lip  and  mandibles  are 
1 more  or  less  solid,  as  they  are  more  or  less . ’ 

' exposed.  These  insects  live  upon  flowers  or 
1 leaves.  ^ 

j ANTIIOCn.®RA.  A genus  of  birds  ' 

: belonging  to  the  family  Mdipharpdee^  or 
1 Honey-eaters,  several  species  of  which  are 
j found  ill  New  Holland.  As  an  example  of^. 
this  interesting  genus  we  give  ; ‘ 

The  ANTHOCH^RA  MELLTVORA,i: 
or  BUSH  WATTLE-BIRD  ; a bird  con-  ' 
stantly  found  where  there  arc  Banksias,  in 
New  south  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Van 
Diemeq’s  Land.  It  is  bold  and  spirited, 
fearlessly  attacking  and  driving  away  all 
other  birds  from  the  part  of  the  tree  on  wliich 
it  is  feeding.  In  spring  and  summer  the 
male  perches  on  some  elevated  branch,  and 
screams  forth  his  harsh  and  peculiar  notes, — 
like  a person  vomiting, — whence  its  local 

_ij 
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name  Goo-^fftcar^mck^  in  which  the  rnttires 
have  tried  to  imitate  it.  While  tlius  em- 
ployed, it  frequently  jerks  its  tail,  throws 
bacK  its  head,  and  distends  its  throat,  as  if 
areat  exertion  were  required.  It  breeds  in 
September  and  three  following  months : the 
nest  is  round,  open,  and  rather  small ; it  is 
TOnerally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a small 
branch ; and  is  formed  of  flne  twigs,  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  E^gs  two,  and  sometimes  three. 

Banksios  arc  in  blossom  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ; each  flower  as  it  expands  is 
diligently  examined  by  the  Wattle-bird, 
which  inserts  its  long  feathery  tongue  into 
every  part,  extracting  pollen  and  insects. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Banksias  ore  not  a 
sWn  of  good  land,  so  that  the  garnilotu  note 
or  this  species  may  be  taken  by  the  settler 
as  on  indication  of  the  sterile  and  unprofit- 
able nature  of  the  soil.  iO'ouUl'a  Bird*  qf 
Australia,) 

ANTHOMYZID^.  A general  division 
of  the  Miodda^  composed  of  species  having 
the  appearance  of  Common  Flics  ; the  w'ings 
not  vibratile  ; the  antennio  inserted  near  Che 
forehead,  always  shorter  than  the  head,  ter- 
minated by  a long  or  linear  joint,  with  the 
seta  mostly  plumose  ; the  legs  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  tlic  abdomen  composed  of  four 
joints. 

ANTHOPITTLA.  A name  dven  bv  La- 
treiile  to  the  fourth  family  of  the  Acufeated 
llymenoptera  (the  Bees). 

ANTHROCERIDiE.  A famllv  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  Insects,  of  the  section  JItterocera ; 
comprising  a rather  numerous  group  of  small 
or  moderately  sized  siiecies,  dUtinguished  by 
their  brilliancy  of  colour  and  diurnal  flight ; 
ha\ing  the  antennic  never  terminated  by  a 
X>€Dcil  of  hairs,  and  either  simple  in  both 
sexes  and  fusiform,  or  thickened  near  the 
middle  : the  head  is  furnished  wdth  a pair  of 
ocelli  behind  the  antenne  ; the  labial  palpi 
arc  rather  small,  and  the  maxille  greatly 
elongated  : the  wings  are  always  dcfiexed  in 
repose,  exhibiting  In  many  species  a number 
of  denuded  spots  { Uie  nervures  are  veiy 
numerous  ; the  legs  ai^  long,  with  the  pos- 
terior tibia  furnished  with  four  spurs.  The 
caterpillars  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  gene- 
rally clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  without 
an3*  spine  at  the  hind  port  of  the  body  : they 
feed  on  various  leguminous  plants,  and  con- 


siderably resemble  those  of  several  of  the 
Bombyetdee.  The  pupa  are  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  without  any  angular  promi- 
nences. The  colouring  of  some  of  the  exotic 
s|>ccies  of  this  family  is  truly  beautiful.  [8ce 
liUKXET  Moth.] 

ANTHU8.  [ScePiriTO 

ANTIPATHES.  Black  Coral. 

ANT-LION.  {Mj/rmeJeon/ormicnJro.')  A 
Ncuroptcrous  insect  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  fbr  its  wonderful  ingenuity  in 
preparing  a kind  of  pitfall  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  insects  as  happen  unwarily  to 
enter  it.  In  its  complete  or  fly  state  it  bears 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a small 
dragon-fly,  fVom  which  however  it  may  rea- 
dily be  distin^ished  by  its  antenna,  which 
are  hard,  and  incurvated  at  the  ends.  It 
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deposits  its  eggs  In  dry  sandy  situations,  and 
the  3'oung  larva,  when  hatched,  begin  se- 
parately to  exercise  their  talent  of  preparing 
a very  small  conical  cavity  in  the  sand,  which 
they  effect  by  turning  themselves  rapidly 
round.  Under  this  cavity  it  lies  concealed, 
ready  to  rush  forward  at  a moment,  in  order 
to  seize  any  small  insect  that  has  been  so 
unfortunate,  in  approaching  the  edge,  as  to 
fall  in  { and  no  sooner  has  it  sucked  out  the 
juices  of  its  victim  through  its  tubercular 
forceps,  than  it  throws  it  by  a sudden  exer- 
tion to  some  distance.  As  the  larva  In- 
creases in  size,  it  enlarges  the  hole,  which  at 
last  liecomcs  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
its  own  len^h  being  when  full-grown  about 
half  mn  in^.  It  Is  of  a flattened  figure, 
broad  towards  the  upper  part,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  an  obtuse  point : the  legs  are 
slender  ; the  head  and  thorax  rather  small  ( 
the  tubular  jaw’s  long,  curved,  serrated  in- 
ternally, and  very  sharp-pointi  i it  Is  of  a 
brown  colour,  beset  with  numerous  tufts  of 
dusky  hair ; the  whole  presenting  a form 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a flat-bodied 
spider.  In  preparing  its  pit,  it  begins  by 
tracing  an  exterior  circle  of  the  intended 
diameter  of  the  cavity,  continuing  its  motion, 
in  a spiral  line,  till  it  gets  to  the  centre,  thus 
making  several  volutes  in  the  sand,  resem- 
bling the  impression  of  a large  helix  or  snail- 
shell  t and  after  having  sufTli'icntly  deepened 
the  cavity  by  a repetition  of  tlds  motiuii,  it 
smoothes  the  sides  into  a regular  shape  by 
throwing  out  the  superfluous  sand  lying  on 
the  ridges,  which  it  effects  with  surpruing 
address  and  dexterity. 

Tlie  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  this  in- 
sect, or  rather  the  admirable  instinct  it  dis- 
plays, is  so  amusingly  described  by  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Sjicnce  in  their  **  Introduction  to 


Crr»jur|i  of  jiatural  9ii^tarp  ; 


Entomolf^,*'  tlut  we  cannot  refrain  fVom 
indulging  in  a quotation,  the  length  of  which, 

I we  trust,  iU  pertinence  may  well  excuse. 

**  In  the  course  of  its  labours  It  frequently 
meeUwith  small  stones  : these  it  places  upon 
its  head,  one  by  one,  and  Jerks  over  the  mar- 
gin of  tne  pit.  Bui  sometimes,  when  near 
the  bottom,  a pebble  presents  itself  of  a nze 
so  Urge  that  this  process  is  Impossible,  its  1 
head  not  being  sufficiently  broad  and  strong 
to  bear  so  great  a weight,  and  the  height 
being  too  considerable  to  admit  of  projecting 
so  large  a body  to  the  top.  A more  impa- 
tient labourer  would  despair ; but  not  so  our 
I insect.  A new  plan  is  adopted.  Bp  a ma- 
I ntcuTre,  not  easily  described,  it  lifts  tne  stone 
i upon  its  back,  keeps  it  in  a steady  position 
by  an  alternate  motion  of  the  segments  which 
compose  that  part  \ and,  carefully  walking 
up  the  ascent  with  the  burthen,  deposits  it 
on  the  outside  of  the  margin.  When,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  the  stone  is  round,  the 
labour  becomes  most  difficult  and  painful. 
A spectator  watching  the  motions  of  the  ant- 
lion  feels  an  inexpressible  interest  in  its 
half.  He  sees  it  with  vast  exertion  derate 
the  stone,  and  begin  its  arduous  retrograde 
ascent : at  every  moment  the  burthen  totters 
to  one  side  or  the  other : the  adroit  porter 
lifts  up  the  segments  of  its  back  to  balanra 
it,  and  has  already  ncarlr  reached  the  top 
of  the  pit,  when  a stumble  or  a jolt  mocks 
all  its  efforts,  and  the  stone  tumble  headlong 
to  the  bottom.  Mortified,  but  not  despair- 
ing, the  Ant-Lion  returns  to  the  charge ; 
again  replaces  the  stone  on  Its  back  \ again 
ascends  the  side,  and  artfully  avails  himself, 
for  a road,  of  the  channel  formed  by  the 
falling  stone,  against  the  sides  of  which  he 
can  support  his  load.  This  time  possibly  he 
succeed ; or  it  may  be,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  stone  again  rolls  down.  When  thus  un- 
fortunate, our  little  Sisyphus  has  been  seen 
six  times  patiently  to  renew  his  attempts, 
and  was  at  last,  as  such  heroic  resolution 
deserved,  successful.  It  is  only  after  a series 
of  trials  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility 
of  succeeding,  that  our  engineer  yields  to 
fate,  and,  quitting  his  half-excavated  pit, 
begins  the  formation  of  another. 

^ When  all  obstacles  are  overcome,  and 
the  pit  is  finished,  it  presents  itself  as  a coni- 
cal hole  rather  more  than  two  inches  deep, 
gradually  contracting  to  a point  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  three  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
The  Ant-lion  now  takes  its  station  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  that  its  gruff  appear- 
ance may  not  scare  the  passengers  which 
approach  Us  den,  covers  itself  with  sand,  all 
except  the  points  of  its  expanded  forceps. 
It  is  not  long  before  an  ant  on  its  travels, 
fearing  no  harm,  steps  upon  the  margin  of 
the  piL  either  accidentally  or  for  the  pur- 
pose or  exploring  the  depth  below.  Alas  I 
its  curiosity  is  dearly  gratified.  The  fiuth- 
Icss  sand  slides  from  under  its  feet  ; its 
struggles  but  hasten  its  descent ; and  it  is 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  jaws  of  the 
concealed  devourer.  Bometimea,  however, 
it  (Canoes  that  the  ant  is  able  to  stop  itself 
midway,  and  with  all  haste  scrambles  up 
again.  No  sooner  does  the  Ant-lion  per- 
ceive this  (for,  being  fhmished  with  six  eyes 


on  eadi  side  of  his  head,  he  is  sufficiently 
sharp-sighted),  than,  shaking  off  his  inac- 
tivity, he  hastily  shovels  loads  of  sand  upon  I 
his  head,  and  vigorously  throws  them  up  in  ! 
quick  succession  upon  the  escaping  insect,  : 
which,  attacked  by  such  a heavy  shower  . 
from  below,  and  treading  upon  so  unstable  a 
path,  is  almost  inevitably  carried  to  the  bot-  I 
tom.  The  instant  his  victim  is  fairly  aithin  ; 
reach,  the  Ant-lion  seizes  him  between  hia  ; 
jaws,  which  arc  admirable  Instruments,  at  the 
same  time  hooked  for  holding  and  grooved  , 
on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form  with  the  ad-  i 
joining  maxillse,  which  move  up  and  down  j 
In  the  groove,  a tube  for  sucking,  and  at  liis  j 
leisure  extracting  all  the  juices  of  the  body,  i 
regales  upon  formic  acid.  The  dry  carcass  | 
he  subsequently  jerks  out  of  his  den,  that  it  i 
may  not  encumber  him  in  his  fhture  con-  1 1 
tests,  or  betray  the  ^ horrid  secrets  of  his  I 
prison-house : ’ and  if  the  sides  of  the  pit 
have  received  any  damage,  he  leaves  his 
concealment  for  a while  to  repair  it  t wliich 
having  done,  he  resumes  his  station.’* 

BucE  is  Uie  mode  of  life  pursfied  by  the 
larva  of  the  Ant-lion  until  nearly  two  yesus 
have  elapsed,  when,  being  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  and  rvedy  to  change  into  a chrysalis,  I 
it  envelopes  itself  in  a round  ball  of  sand,  I 
agglutinated  and  connected  by  very  fine  silk, 
wliich  it  draws  from  a tubular  process  at  the  i 
extremity  of  its  body.  In  this  silken  cocoon  | 
it  remains  about  three  weeks  ; and  then 
bursts  forth  a four-winged  insect,  resembling 
the  dragon-fly  both  in  appearance  and  man-  i 
ners.  The  Ant-lion  is  not  found  in  Englandt 
but  occurs  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  4c» 
CSee  Mtbmslbon.J  j 

APATEON.  [See  SCPPLKMIXT.] 

APATURA  IRIS,  or  PURPLE  EM- 
PEROR. Of  all  our  native  Lepidoptcra,  , 

I there  is  no  Butterfly  that  is  more  Justly 
I admired  than  Die  Purple  Emperur.  lu  its 
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bold  and  soaring  flight,  as  it  displa3rs  its  ; 
beautiful  lines  in  the  elfhlgence  of  the  meri- 
dian snn,  or  as  it  settles  for  repose  when  the 
shades  of  evening  approach,  it  still  maintains 
its  acknowledged  pre-eminence.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  wings  above  is  a rich  deep 
brown,  changing  in  the  male  according  to 
the  light,  to  a lovely  purple,  or  a splendid 
mazarine  blue,  and  relieved  by  a triple  series 
of  white  spots.  The  posterior  wings  have  a ' 
white  angular  band,  placed  in  continuity  | 
with  the  first  series  of  spots  on  the  anterior 
wings ; and  an  ocellus  at  the  anal  angle  with  i 
a narrow  tawTiy  iris  and  black  pupil  t the  ' 
uuder  surface  uf  the  outcrior  wings  is  a fer-  I 
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ruginous  brovm,  varied  with  white  and 
block  ; between  the  disc  and  the  hinder  mar- 
gin is  an  ocellus  with  a block  iris  and  abluish 
pupil : bc^v  block  above^  cinereous  beneath  ; 
antennse  black.  The  female  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  male,  but  the  colours  arc  not 
80  deep,  nor  arc  the  reflected  hues  so  bril- 
liant. The  Caterpillar  is  a bright  green,  with 
greenish-yellow  horns,  reddish  at  the  tip, 
and  has  reddish  bristles  at  tlie  tail.  It  feeds 
on  the  oak,  ash,  and  willow.  The  Chn'salis 
is  of  a pale  green  hue.  The  perfect  insect 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  before  July  { is 
by  no  means  scarce  ; and  in  various  parts  of 
the  South  and  West  of  England  verjr  beauti- 
ful specimens  are  often  taken.  — There  are 
other  species  of  the  genus  Apahirut  but  the 
above  is  the  only  one  found  in  Britain. 

APE.  (PiVAecus.)  The  words  Ape,  Mon- 
key, and  Baboon  were  formerly  applied  in- 
discriminately to  any  of  tlie  Quadrumanous 
Mammalia  ? it  will  therefore  be  right  to 
state,  b^ore  we  proceed  further,  that  the 
Apes,  or  SiwiiR,  may  be  properly  divided 
into  four  sections  ; viz. — Apes,  or  such  as  are 
destitute  of  a tail : Jiaboons^  or  such  as  have 
muscular  bodies,  elongated  muzzles,  and 
whose  tails  are  usually  short : ifonibeys, 
whose  tails  are  in  ^neral  long  : and  Sapa- 
joua^  or  Monkeys  with  prthen^e  tails,  which 
can  at  pleasure  be  twisted  round  any  object, 
and  thereby  in  many  instances  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  additional  hand  to  the  animal. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  first  of  these  only  that 
our  attention  is  in  this  place  to  be  directed. 

The  genus  Ape  {Vithecus)  comprises  those 
quadrumanous  animals  which  most  closely 
approach  to  the  human  species  in  anatomi- 
cal structure, . and  which,  In  popular  lan- 
guage, are  termed  monkeys  witliout  tails  or 
cheek-pouches.  As  Bufifon  justly  observes 
of  the  whole,  they  are  not  quadnipeds,  but 
quadnimana ; not  four-footed,  but  four- 
] handed  animals.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
vast  forests  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  nu- 
merous in  the  iicninsula  of  Malacca,  and  tlie 
great  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; living  in 
trees,  and  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  in- 
sects ; but  though  frugiverous  in  a state  of 
nature,  yet,  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
teeth  to  those  of  the  human  species,  it  is  very 
evident  that  their  diet  may  be  almost  as 
various  as  that  of  Man.  They  generally  live 
in  troops,  and  some  of  the  species  are  said  to 
construct  a sort  of  hut  of  leaves,  as  a defence 
against  the  weather : it  is  also  asserted  that 
they  use  clubs  to  defend  themselves  when 
attacked. 

The  Apes  are  In  general  flcrce  and  imtract- 
able ; though  some  of  them  api>ear  to  be  of 
a grave  and  gentle  disposition  ; neither  petu- 
lant nor  mischievous,  like  the  monkeys,  pro- 
perly so  called.  Their  arms  are  so  long  as 
almost  to  touch  the  ground  when  the  anl-  j 
mals  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs  \ the  fin- 
gers and  toes  are  long,  flexible,  deeply  sepa- 
rated (Vom  one  another,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  prehension  : thus  they  are  ena- 
bled to  spring  from  tree  to  tree  with  surpris- 
ing agility,  even  when  loaded  with  their 
young,  who  cling  closely  to  them  on  every 
appearance  of  danger.  Apes  have  the  power 


of  assuming  a nearly  erect  position  ; though 
on  the  ground  this  is  by  no  means  conve- 
nient, as  they  stand  upon  the  outer  edges, 
being  unable  to  apply  the  palms  of  the  pos- 
terior hands  fairly  against  the  soil,  and  re- 
quire a stad^  or  other  support,  to  maintain 
this  attitude,  except  when  they  have  been 
taught  to  stand  erect  by  man.  [See  Gorilla; 
CiiiurANZEK  ; Okaxu-Outano  t SiaMAXO  { 
Gibbon,  fcc.] 

APIIANIPTERA.  An  order  of  Apterous 
Haustellatc  insects,  having  rudimental  elytra 
or  wings  in  the  perfect  state.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  the  different  s^iecies  of  Fleas,  form- 
ing the  family  ; the  common  Flea 

U’ub'x  irritans)  being  the  type  of  the  order. 
The  legs  are  long,  the  posterior  formed  for 
leaping  ; the  coxas  are  very  large  ; the  fore 
legs  are  singularly  placed,  appearing  to 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  head,  the  coxse 
defending  the  sides  of  the  roetrulum.  This 


peculiarity  is  caused  by  the  prothomcic 
epimera  being  detached  from  the  bo<ly,  and 
extended  obliquely  liencath  the  head : the 


femora  are  short,  but  strong ; the  tibiio 
very  setose ; and  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  termi- 
nated by  a pair  of  strong  claws.  The  female 
flea  deposits  a dozen  eggs,  of  a white  colour, 
and  rather  viscous  texture,  from  which  are 
hatched  long  worm-like  grubs,  destitute  of 
feet,  which  are  very  active  in  their  motions, 
winding  themselves  in  a teri>entine  manner 
through  the  substance  in  which  they  may 
be  deposited  : the  head  of  the  larva  is  pro- 
tected by  a firm  skin,  and  bears  two  antennse, 
but  no  eyes.  The  body  consists  of  thirteen  ! 
segments,  bearing  little  tufts  of  hair,  and  tlie 
last  is  armed  with  a pair  of  small  hooks.  i 
When  ftill  grown,  which  occurs  in  summer  ' 
in  about  twelve  days,  the  larvie  enclose  I 
themselves  in  a small  oocoon  of  silk,  often 
covered  with  dust,  and  attached  to  adjoining 
substances : in  this  it  passes  into  the  pupa 
state,  and  in  about  twelve  days  more  emerges  | 
a perfect  fica. 

In  hot  countries  these  insects  are  exceed-  | 
ingly  troublesome  : but  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  there  is  an  insect  be-  i 
lonmng  to  the  family  having  habits  different 
to  those  of  the  common  flea,  wliich  is  even 
still  more  obnoxious  : this  is  the  Chigoe  | 
{Putex  pcnefmns),  which  lives  in  the  open 
country,  and  attacks  the  naked  feet  both  of  i 
men  and  dogs.  [Sec  Flea  and  Chigoe.] 

APHIS  : APHIDS.  A genus  and  family 
of  Ilomopterous  insects,  comprising  the  very 
numerous  and  obnoxious  species  of  Plants 
lice,  a tribe  of  insects  analogous,  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  world,  to  the  animal  parasites 
of  the  order  Axopluka,  or  lice.  The  antenna 
are  of  great  length ; the  ocelli,  three  in 
number,  form  a large  triangle  i the  eyes  are 
entire,  prominent,  and  semiglobose ; the 
abdomen  is  short  and  convex,  generally 
fhmished  with  a tubercle  on  each  side  near 
the  extremity.  Some  are  winged,  and  some 
are  wingless,  without  distinction  of  sex : the 
winn  are  very  much  deflezed  at  the  side 
of  the  body,  being  almost  perpendicular  in 
repose  ; the  fore  wings  much  larger  than 
the  po^rior,  with  strong  nerves  : the  legs 
are  very  long  and  slender,  formed  only  fur  | 
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' crawling.  The  spccica  reeidc  in  great  so- 
cieties upon  almost  every  s{>ecies  of  plant, 
of  which  they  suck  the  young  shoots,  leaves, 
and  stems,  by  the  assistance  of  their  pro- 
boscis, produdng  disease  in  the  plant  either 
by  greatly  weakening  it,  or  by  raising 
vesides,  or  other  gall-like  excrescences,  in 
which  whole  generations  of  Aphides  reside. 
The  anal  tubercles  above  mentioned  secrete 
a saccharine  fluid  of  which  ants  are  very 
j fond ; and  it  is  this  fluid  dropped  upon  the 
adjacent  leaves,  or  the  extrava.Hatcd  sap  flow- 
ing from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  punctures 
‘ of  the  insects,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  honej/~(Uw.  In  the  spring  they 
are  viviparous,  in  the  autumn  and  as 
I ainter  approaches  thc^  are  oviparous ; and 
I by  a surt>ri5tng  aberration  from  the  common 
I laws  of  nature,  it  appears  that  one  im- 
pregnation of  the  female  is  sulHcicnt  for 
, many  generations,  without  further  assistance 
from  the  male.  All  tlie  Aphides  which 
appear  in  the  spring  are  exclusively  females, 
I no  males  being  found  till  the  autumn  \ and 
i the  females  are  endowed  with  such  astonish- 
I ing  fecundity,  that  nine  generations — each 
' generation  averaging  100  individuals  ~ have 
I been  produced  witldn  three  months  ; **  so 
that  mm  a single  Aphis,  10,000  million 
I millions  may  be  generated  in  that . short 
; period  1 " In  some  years  they  are  so  nume- 
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: rous  as  to  cause  almost  a total  failure  of  the 
hop  plantations  ( at  other  timet  the  beans, 
peas,  and  potatoes  are  injured  by  them  to 
an  alarming  extent ; os  also  are  numerous 
shrubs,  and  plants,  including  the  delicate 
exotics  raised  in  stoves  and  green-houses. 
There  arc  numerous  si)ecies  ; uniformly  de- 
riving their  specific  name  from  the  tree, 

! shrub,  or  plant,  on  which  the^  are  common- 
' ly  found.  Of  these  the  JWus  rap<Xj  which 
I has  made  a great  noise  as  the  Aphis  rastator 
and  feeds  on  various  plants,  tlie  Aphis  rosce 
• (or  rose  louse),  the  Ai*hi»  hxtmuU  (or  hop- 
I fly),  and  the  Aphis  vUis  (or  vlne-fretter),  are 
> among  the  best  known  and  mostdestnictlve; 
but  Uie  largest  and  most  remarkable  of 
the  British  Aphides  Is  the  Aphis  salicis. 
which  is  found  on  the  diflferent  kinds  oi 
willows,  and  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  Many  of  the  species  have  the  body 
dcnsclv  clothed  with  a white  cottony  secre- 
tion, either  in  threads  orflakes  ; among  these 
, may  be  particularly  nK'Utiuncd  the  Apikis 


lanigtra^  or  American  blighU  as  it  is  termed,  | 
which  infests  the  stems  of  Apple-trees,  some- 
times totally  destroying  them. 

The  injuries  occasioned  by  plant  lice,** 
as  Dr.  Harris  very  truly  observes,  “ ore  mueli 

?reater  than  would  at  first  sight  be  expected 
rom  the  small  size  and  extreme  weakness 
of  the  insects  i but  tlicse  make  up  by  their 
numbers  what  thev  want  in  strength  in- 
dividually, and  tnus  become  formidable 
enemies  to  vegetation.  By  their  punctures, 
and  the  quantity  of  sap  which  tlicy  draw 
from  the  leaves,  the  frmetions  of  tlicse  im- 
portant oreans  are  deranged  or  Interrupted, 
the  food  of  the  plant,  which  is  there  elabo- 
rated to  nourish  the  stem  and  mature  the 
fruit,  is  withdrawn  before  it  can  reach  its 
profier  destination,  or  is  contaminated  and 
left  in  a state  unfitted  to  supply  the  wants 
of  vegetation.  Plants  ore  ditferently  aficcted 
by  these  insects.  Some  wither  and  cease  to ' 
grow,  their  leaves  and  stems  put  on  a sickly 
appeanmee  and  soon  die  from  exhaustion. 
(Xhers,  though  not  killed,  ore  greatly  im- 
peded in  their  growth,  and  their  tender 
parts,  which  are  attacked,  become  stunted, 
curled,  or  warped.  The  punctures  of  these 
lice  seem  to  poison  some  plants,  and  all’ect 
others  in  a most  singular  manner,  producing 
warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometimes  solid 
and  sometimes  hollow,  and  contain  in  their 
interior  a swarm  of  lice,  the  descendants  of 
a single  individual,  whose  punctures  w’Cre 
the  original  cause  of  the  tumor.  I have 
seen  reddish  tumors  of  tliis  kind,  as  big  os  a 
pigeon's  egg,  growing  upon  leaves,  to  which 
tliey  were  attiched  by  a slender  neck,  and 
containing  thousands  of  small  lice  in  their 
interior.  Naturalists  call  these  tumors  galls, 
because  they  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  oak-galls  which  are  used  in  the 
making  of  ink.  The  lice  which  inhabit  or 
produce  them  gcnersdly  differ  from  the  others, 
m havina  shorter  antennse,  being  without 
honey-tubes,  and  in  frequently  being  clothed 
with  a kind  of  white  down,  which,  however, 
disappears  when  the  insects  become  a*ingcd.’* 

Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  * Journal  of  a Natura- 
list,* has  thus  described  this  species,  and  its 
cftccts.  **  Our  apple-trees  here  are  greatly 
I injured,  and  some  annually  dcstro}^,  by 
the  agency  of  what  seems  to  be  a very  feeble 
insect.  We  call  it,  from  habit,  or  from  some 
unassigned  cause,  the  * American  blight.' 
fit  seems,  however,  that  it  had  been  noticed 
in  England  as  early  as  the  year  1787  \ and 
there  is  good  reason  to  Mlieve  that  in 
I America  It  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  in- 
I troduced  there  with  fruit-trees  from  Europe.] 

' In  the  spring  of  the  year  a slight  hoarinees 
I is  observed  upon  the  branches  of  certain 
j species  of  our  orchard  fruit.  As  the  season 
I advances  this  hoarincss  increases,  it  becomes 
cottony  t or,  in  other  words,  towards  tlic  end 
of  summer  the  under  sides  of  some  of  the 
! branches  are  invested  with  a thick,  dow*ny 
I substance,  so  long  as  at  times  to  be  sensibly 
agitated  by  the  air.  Ui>on  examining  this 
: substance,  we  find  that  it  conceals  a mulU- 
I tude  of  small  wingless  creatures,  which  are 
busily  employed  in  preying  u|>on  the  limb 
of  the  tree  beneath.  This  they  are  well 
I enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  a l)cak.  termina- 
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ting  in  a fine  bristle ; this,  being  insinuated 
through  the  bark  and  the  sappy  part  of  the 
wood,  enables  the  creature  to  extract,  as 
with  a syringe,  the  sweet,  vital  liquor  that 
circulates  in  the  plant.  The  alburnum,  or 
sap-wood,  being  thus  wounded,  rises  up  in  ^ 
excrescences  and  nodes  all  over  the  branch, ; 
and  deforms  it ; the  limb,  deprived  of  its 
nutriment,  grows  sickly ; the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  and  the  part  perishes.  Branch  after 
branch  h thus  assailed,  until  they  all  be- 
come leafieas  and  the  tree  dies.*^  • • » « 

**  Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
removing  this  evil,  efficacious  perhaps  in 
some  cases  upon  a small  scale  t but  when 
the  injury  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
extended  its  influence  over  the  parts  of  a 
laivc  tree,  1 apprehend  it  will  take  its  course, 
and  the  tree  die.** 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Ilarris 
remarks  that  the  application  of  the  spirits  of 
tor,  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  oil,  urine,  and 
of  soft  soap,  has  been  recommended ; but  he 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  mode 
of  treatment  will  be  fbund  the  most  effectual 
of  any  : ^ Scrape  off  all  the  rough  bark  of 
the  infected  trees,  and  make  them  perfectly 
clean  and  smooth  early  in  the  spring;  then 
rub  the  trunk  and  limbs  wiUi  a stiff  brush 
wet  with  a solution  of  TOtash ; after  which 
remove  the  sods  and  earth  around  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  with  the  scraper,  brush, 
and  lUkaline  liquor  cleanse  that  part  as  far 
as  the  roots  can  oonveniently  be  uncovered. 
The  earth  and  sods  should  immediately  be 
cuurried  away,  fresh  loam  should  be  placed 
around  the  roots,  add  all  cracks  and  wounds 
should  be  filled  with  grofling  cement  or  clay 
mortar.  Small  limbs  and  extremities  of 
branches,  if  infected,  and  beyond  reach  of 
the  applications,  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned.'*  He  further  observes,  in  reference 
to  remedial  measures  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  injury  done  to  plants  generally  by  tlie 
different  species  of  Aphides,  that  **  solutions 
of  soap,  or  a mixture  of  soap-suds  and  to- 
bacco water,  used  warm  and  applied  with  a 
watering-pot  or  with  a garden-en^ne,  may 
be  employed  for  the  destruction  or  these  in- 
sects. It  is  said  that  hot  water  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  with  safety 
and  success.  The  water,  tobacco-tea,  or 
suds  should  be  thrown  upon  the  plants  with 
considerable  force,  and  if  they  are  of  the 
cabbage  or  lettuce  kind,  or  other  plants  whose 
leaves  are  to  be  used  as  food,  they  should 
subsequently  be  drenched  thoroughly  with 
pure  water.  Lice  on  the  extremities  of 
branches  may  be  killed  by  bending  over  the 
branches  and  holding  them  for  several  mi- 
nutes in  warm  and  strong  soap-suds.  Lice 
multiply  much  faster,  and  are  more  injurious 
to  plants,  in  a diT  than  in  a wet  atmosphere ; 
hence  in  green-houses,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  keep  the  air  sufficiently  moist  \ and 
the  lice  are  readily  killed  by  fumigations 


The  species  of  this  family  are  greatly 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  other  insects  ; the 
larva  of  the  UcmerobiUhKy  tlie  CoixinfUiOy 
and  the  larva  of  various  species  of  Syrphida: 
feed  upon  them,  and  destroy  vast  numbers  ; 
tliey  are  also  infested  by  minute  parasitic 


fiwtdce,  Ichntumouidce^  &c.  lu  the  papers  of 
Mr.  F.  Walker,  F.L.S.,  and  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  species  in  the  British  Museum,  much 
iuformatiou  on  the  British  Aphides  is  given. 

AFHIDIPHAOl.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  which  are  for  the 
most  port  of  a Iremispherical  form,  and  com- 
pose the  genus  CocciNKLLA^or  Lady-birds). 

APIIODIAD^.  A family  of  minute  La- 
melUcom  beetles,  extremely  abundant  in 
this  and  other  temperate  countries,  especially 
during  the  spring  months,  swarming  in  the 
dung  of  tilt  larger  herbivorous  animals,  or 
hovering  over  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  The 
body  is  of  an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  rounded 
at  tne  extremity,  with  the  abdomen  entirely 
concealed  by  the  elytra  : they  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Scarabteid®,  both  in  their  an- 
tennae, organs  of  the  mouth,  and  legs,  but  the 
body  is  more  elongated. 

APHRODITA,  or  SEA-MOUSE.  A small 
marine  annclide, 
known  on  our 
coasts  as  the  Sea- 
mouse.  Its  figure 
is  oval  and  acu- 
leated ; and  it 
eovered  .nth 

a very  bright  metallic  lustre,  the  colours  of 
which  vary  with  the  play  of  the  light.  On 
the  back  are  two  rows  of  large  membranous 
scales,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  elytra 
of  insects.  In  many  species  the  lateral  seUe 
or  bristles  exhibit  a beautifhl  structure,  being 
barbed  on  each  side  of  the  tips,  and  each 
of  these  barbed  seUe  being  inclosed  in  a 


smooth  homy  sheath.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a large  number  of  AphrodiUe 
are  thrown  up  on  Uie  British  shores  after  a 


vrith  tobacco  or  with  sulphur.  To  destroy 
subterranean  lice  on  the  roots  of  plants  I 
have  found  that  watering  with  salt-water 
was  useAil,  if  the  plants  were  hardy ; but 
tender  herbaceous  plants  cannot  be  treated 
in  this  way,  but  may  sometimes  be  revived 
by  frequent  watering  with  soap-suds.** 


gale  of  wind. 

APHKOPHORA.  A genus  of  Ilomopte- 
rous  insects  which  in  the  larva  state  live  on 
plants  enveloped  in  a saliva-like  mass ; 
whence  their  popular  name  of  Cuckoo^epita: 
the  Insects  in  their  perfect  state  are  named 
fr*om  their  leaping  powers,  Frog-hoppen* 
[See  CiCADA.j 

AFID^.  An  extensive  fkmily  of  Bees, 
which  may  be  classed  under  thi^  heads  ; 
namely,  1.  Social  bees ; 2.  Solitary  working 
bees  t 3.  Cuckoo-Uke  parasitic  bees.  The 
inlets  composing  this  family  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  mentum  long,  with 
the  labium  at  its  extremity,  forming  an 
elongated  slender  seta,  with  two  small  lateral 
filaments,  and  forming  with  the  maxills  an 
elongated  proboscis,  capable  of  being  por- 
rected  in  front  of  the  head  when  in  action, 
or  folded  up  beneath  U and  the  breast  when 
at  rest.  The  antennas  are  often  elbowed, 
the  basal  joint  being  long.  Following  the 
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arrmnnment  compiled  by  Mr.  Weftvrood,  we 
find  the  AriDjt  lure  divided  into  five  sub- 
familiei : 

1.  PANrROin.r.con»l*Hng  of  in«»ect« nearly 
allied  to  the  Andrenkiie  in  the  labium  being 
ehorter  than  tlie  mcntum,  and  the  itructure 
of  the  labial  palpi,  which  are  composed  of 
continuous  linear  joints,  the  two  basal  ones 
not  being  so  much  donated  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing 8ub<familiet.  The  maxillary  palpi 
ore  six-jointed  t the  upper  lip  is  short ; and 
the  females  are  destitute  of  a pollen  brush 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are,  however,  fHindshed  with  a pollen  plate 
on  each  side  of  the  metathorax,  and  another 

I on  the  posterior  femora  : the  hind  legs  have 
also  pollen  brushes.  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  nidification  ; but  Latreiilc  observes  that 
the  perfect  insects  of  the  genus  Panurffui 
are  attached  to  semi-fiosculoui  flowers. 

2.  Dbnudat.c,  or  MKLKmn.B.  Tlie  insects 
composing  the  second  sub-family  (as  well 
as  those  of  all  tlic  following  sub-fhmilics  of 
bees)  have  the  labial  palpi  formed  of  two 
very  long,  flattened,  scaly  l>asa]  joints,  and 
two  minute  apical  ones.  The  abdomen  is 
not  provided  with  a ventral  pollen  brush, 
neither  do  these  insects  possess  any  pollen 
plates,  their  bodies  being  in  effect  naked, 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  be  parasites. 
Some  of  the  species  resemble  small  wasps  in 
their  colours,  whilst  in  others  tome  parts  of 
tlieir  bodies  are  clothed  with  small  patches  of 
very  short  hairs.  From  their  evidently  para- 
sitic habits  they  have  been  termed  Cuckoo- 
bees. 

8.  Loxotlabrkh,  or  MEOAcniup.K.  The 
third  sub-family  of  the  Apidas  i composed  I 
of  insects  distinguished  by  the  large  oblong 
form  of  the  npper  lip,  and  strong  mandibles  : 
the  maxillarr  palpi  arc  but  slightlv  de- 
veloped ; while  on  the  contrary,  the  labial 
are  very  long,  with  the  two  last  joints  ob- 
licj^uely  inserted.  Nearly  all  the  genera  are 
pullinlferous,  the  pollen  brush  being  very 
large,  and  covering  the  under  side  of  the 
alxloroen  > they  arc,  however,  destitute  of 
pollen  plates.  ^From  their  respective  eco- 
nomy, they  have  been  termed  Mason  and 
Upholsterer  bees  ; the  former  building  their 
nests  of  fine  moistened  earth,  whilst  the  Up- 
holsterers employ  in  the  constructioxi  of  their 
cells  portions  of  leaves  which  they  have  cut 
j from  various  plants  by  means  of  their  power- 
I ful  jaws,  which  are  employed  like  a pair  ol  i 
scissors.*'  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Osmia  construct  their  neats  of  minute  grains 
of  sand,  cemented  together  with  a glutinous  ' 
secretion,  and  which  are  placed  by  the  in-  j 
I sects  on  the  angle  of  a wall,  the  crevices 
between  bricks,  &c.  The  genus  MegachUc 
! comprises  the  I>caf-cutting  and  tome  otlier 
‘ bees.  These  form  their  nests  in  the  trunks 


I dexterously  clipped  off,  and  aAerwards  ad- 
I justed  together  so  admirably,  that,  although 
not  covered  with  any  coating  of  gum,  Ac., 
they  are  honey-tight, 

4.  ScoruLiPKOKS.  This  sub-family  derives 
its  name  from  the  very  thick  coating  of  hairs 
upon  the  hind  legs  uf  the  females,  which 


constitute  the  pollen  brushes.  The  wings 
have  commonly  three  perfect  submargiual 
cells  ; the  third  joint  of  the  antennie  is  often 
long  and  clavate,  and  the  mouth  is  occa- 
sionally very  considerably  developed.  Not- 
withstanding the  shortness  of  the  wings,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  body,  these  insects  fly 
with  great  strength  and  raptdltv,  making  a 
loud  humming  noise.  They  nidificate  in  Die 
crciices  of  old  walls  or  in  the  ground,  pre- 
ferring banks  expend  to  the  sun. 

**We  are  indebted  to  Reaumur,**  aa  thia 
nntleman  observes,  ^ for  the  history  of  the 
Cari^enter  bees,  Xylocopa,  a genns  contain- 
ing tlie  largest  8|>eck‘8  of  the  family,  all  oF 
which  are  exotic.  Their  wings  are  often 
black,  with  a fine  purple  or  violet  gloss,  and. 
some  of  the  species  arc  richly  coloured.  The 
females  of  Xy^ocf>pa  xHolacea  appear  in  the 
spring,  and  Hdcct  posts,  palings,  espaliers. 
Sec.  in  gardens,  in  which  they  construct  their 
burrows,  from  twelve  to  flAcen  inches  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  half  an  incli 
in  diameter ; the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  is  curved,  having  a passage  at  eachi 
end.  When  completed,  they  deposit  an  egfg 
at  the  bottom,  with  a proper  supply  of  pollen 
paste ; the  whole  is  then  covered  wHh  a I 
layer  of  agglutinated  sawdust,  formed  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  burrow : the 
layer  thus  formed  serves  not  on^  as  the 
roof  of  one  cell,  but  as  the  floor  of  another 
which  is  placed  fmme<liately  above  it.  They 
thus  proceed  till  about  a dozen  cells  are 
formed.  When  the  larvae  are  ftiU  grown, 
they  assume  the  pupa  state,  head  downward, 

•0  as  to  allow  the  lowcnnost  and  oldest  to 
make  its  wav  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  burrow 
as  soon  as  It  becomes  winged,  and  which  | 
consequently  takes  place  earlier  than  in 
those  which  occupy  the  upper  cells.** 

5.  SociAi.Ka.  TWfiAhand  last  sub-family 
of  the  Apidie.  *♦  Here,  dependent  upon 
their  social  habits,  we  find  each  species  com- 
ported of  three  kinds  of  individuals  i viz.  i 
malei,  females,  and  neuters,  or  workers.  lu  j 
addition  to  their  gregarious  habits,  the  cir-  I 
eiunstanccs  of  the  larvas  being  fed  fhnn  time  ' 
to  time  by  the  worker  bees,  and  the  cells  | 
being  generally  of  an  hexagonal  form,  they  ^ 
are  also  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  habit  ' 
of  secreting  wax  for  the  mant^actnre  of  the  ; 
cells  of  their  nests.  In  these  insects,  the  | 
outside  of  the  posterior  dilated  tibise  is  ij 
smooth,  and  hollowed  in  the  neuters  into  a I 
shining  plate,  for  the  reception  and  carrving  | 
of  pollen,  which  has  l>een  accumulated  by  i 
means  of  the  pollen  brushes  upon  the  basal 
joint  of  the  tarsi  of  this  pair  of  legs.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  minute  and  exarticulate. 
These  be^  have  the  body  covered  with  thick 
hairs.** 

*^The  Humble  bees,  composing  the  genus 
Bombut^  are  at  once  known  by  their  large 
and  very  hairy  bodies ; they  are  the  largest 
S{>ecie8  of  the  MelUferm  found  In  England  ; i 
and  they  arc  oAen  of  a black  colour,  with 
bands  of  yellow  or  orange.  They  form 
societies  consisting  of  about  flAy  or  sixty 
individuals,  occasionally,  however,  amount-  ^ 
ing  to  two  or  three  hundred.  They  construct  i 
their  dwellings  under  ground,  in  meadows,  | 
pastures,  or  hedge- rows,  generally  employ-  | 
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ing  mom  for  this  purpose.  Their  union,  how> 
ever,  lasts  only  till  the  cold  weather  kills 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  a fhw  im- 
pregnated females  alone  surviving  to  become 
the  foundresses  of  fresh  colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  spring.  The 
neuters  are  late  in  their  appearance,  being 
produced  iVom  eggs  produced  by  these  foun- 
dress bees ; and  U n not  till  autumn  that 
the  males  appear.  Unlike  the  hive-bees, 
the  females  take  their  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  community,  aud  tliey  are  accordingly 
furnished  with  two  peculiar  organs  possessed 
by  the  neuters,  of  which  the  queen  of  the 
litve  is  destitute,  although  the  neuters  of  the 
latter  Snscet  possess  them  ; namely,  the 


mubs  live  in  the  p^s  of  the  common  wild  < 
Indigo  bush,  BapHsia  trnctortd,  devouring  the  I 
seeds.  A smaller  kind,  somewhat  like  it,  I 


dense  frin^  of  hairs  surrounding  the  pollen- 
plate  of  the  posterior  tibiss,  and  the  dilated 
base  of  tlie  fint  tarsal  joint.  Tlie  economy 


of  the  humble-bee  also,  unlike  that  of  the 
hive,  admits  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
fbmales  in  the  same  nest.  The  species  of 
Bombus  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  fVom 
tlie  colours  of  the  hairs  being  very  liable 
to  fade.  It  is  essential,  thernore,  to  trace 
the  insects  frrom  their  first  leaving  the  nost/* 

The  Hive-bee,  and  some  other  analogous 
species  (forming  the  second  section  of  the 
iScctttles),  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  posterior 
tarsi  striated,  and  the  posterior  tibUs  have 
no  spurs  at  the  extremity,  a character  not 
to . be  found  in  any  other  Ilymenopterous 
I group.  « • • The  principal  speoies  of  bees 
kept  for  domestic  purposes  are  the  follow- 
ing ;-^Apis  mtllifica  (Linn.^  or  the  common 
htv^bee  of  Europe,  and  which  has  also  been 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  of  America  and 
into  New  Zealand  ; ApU  ligvtHca  (Spinola), 
kept  in  some  ports  of  Italy  ; Api»  faaciata 
<l.at.),  In  Egypt  and  some  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  { Apis  unicoior  (Fab.),  in  Modagas- 
ear  $ Apis  Indica  (Linn.),  at  Bengal  { Apis 
Ada^sonii  (Latr.),  at  Senegal.  Lacordmre 
also  observed  hives  of  an  uudescribed  species 
of  Ciiili ; and  the  Horticultural  Society 
I^ondon,  in  1825,  received  a hive  of  bees 
from  New  Ilollond,  differing  materially  from 
the  bees  of  Europe,  ^ being  lufloitely  smaller 
and  wholly  without  stings."  An  interesting 
work  on  tlie  British  Bees,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith,  mav  be  shortly  exacted:  in  the 
**  Zoologist,"  lie.  he  has  published  much  on 
the  subject. 

APION.  An  octensive  genus  of  (^oleop- 
n terous  insects,  de- 


^  riving  the  name 
w / from  their  pear- 

rJ  shaped  body.  The 

gruM  of  many  kinds 
of  Apions  destroy 
seeds  of  phuits. 

/ K/:  fjijy  Y In  Europe  they  do 
much  mischiei  to 
clover  in  this  wav  i 
\ wgky  / but  in  America  tM 
\ Jf  species  are  more 

^ ^ numerous  and  more 

^ destructive.  Apion 

APiOj^  Sayii  is  a minute 

block  species,  not 
more  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  loug,  exclu- 
sive of  the  slender  sharp-pointed  snout.  Its 


inhabits  the  pods  and  eats  the  seeds  of  the 
locust-tree,  or  Motnnia  p$eudaaicia. — Harris, 

AFLYSIA.  A genus  at  Tectibranchiate 
MoUusea,  of  which  several  species  are  known. 
The  body  of  the  animal  consists  of  a soft 
fleshy  mass  ; it  has  four  flattened  tentacular 
appendages  $ the  mouth  in  tlie  form  of  a i 
vertical  fissure,  with  two  lateral  labial  plates, 
and  a cordiform  tongue  beset  vrith  denticles;  | 
branchisB  covered  by  a sort  of  operculum  t i 
and  shell  wanting.  From  the  borders  of 
the  mantle  is  poured  out  abundantly  a deep  ! 
purple  liquor,  wiUi  which  the  animal  colours 
the  water  around  to  a considerable  distance, 
when  H perceives  any  danger.  The  AjAysUs 
depUanSt  or  Depilatory  Aplyaia,  k found  in 
the  European  seas  adhenng  to  roriis : it  is 
extremely  fetid,  and  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  acrid  humour  which  it  exuded  oc- 
casioned the  loss  of  the  hair.  Its  digestive 
apparatus  consists  of  a membranous  crop,  of 
enormous  size,  which  leads  into  a muscular 
gizzard,  fumi^ed  with  pyramidal  eartila- 
pnous  teeth ; and  a third  stomach  beset 
with  pointed  books ; besides  a fourth  sacu- 
lus.  Its  general  colour  is  blockkh,  with  grey 
or  brown  blotches,  and  tinged  with  purple. 
The  ova  is  laid  in  long  glairy  entangled 
filaments,  os  slender  os  tueods. 

APODES  or  APODA.  An  order  of  fishes 
cliaracterised  by  I^inneus  os  being  composed 
of  all  those  which  are  destitute  of  ventral 
fins.  According  to  Cuvier's  system,  how- 
ever, thev  must  not  only  want  ventral  fins, 
but  be  likewise  malacopterygious.  Of  thia 
kind  a good  and  familiar  example  is  seen  in 
I the  common  Eel. 

I APOIXO  [BUTTERFLY).  [See  Par- 

VASSIUS.] 

i APOSUR^.  The  name  given  to  a section 
of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  differing  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  order  in  the  caterpillars 
I being  destitute  of  any  anal  feet,  the  extre- 
j mity  of  the  body  termlnatii^  in  a point, 

I which  in  many  is  forked,  or  frimished  with 
I two  long  articulated  appendages,  forming  a 
kindoftaiL 

APPI^E-MOTH.  [See  Tortrix.] 

ASPIDOPHORUS.  The  Armed  BuBhead 
or  Pogge.  [See  Bulmibad.] 

APTENODYTES.  The  generic  appella- 
tion of  the  curiously-formed  palmiped  birds, 
known  by  the  name  of  PenfftthUy  a more 

general  and  detailed  account  of  wlilch  will 
e found  under  the  letter  P.  In  this  place 
we  shall  merely  make  an  extract  tVom  Capt. 
Sir  J.  C.  Ross's  Voyage  to  the  Antarctic 
Regions,  where  he  sjieaks  of  tlie  Great  Pen- 
guins : **  These  enormous  birds  varied  in 
weight  from  sixty  to  seven^-five  pounds. 
The  larTCst  was  killed  by  the  Terror's  people, 
and  weighed  sevent^r-eight  pounds.  They 
are  remarkably  stupid,  and  you  arc  able  to 
approach  them  so  near  as  to  allow  you  to 
strike  them  on  the  head  with  a bludgeon, 
and  sometimes,  if  knocked  off  Ice  into 


the  water,  they  will  almost  immediately 
leap  upon  it  again  as  if  to  attack  you.  but 
without  the  Hnmlle<>t  means  either  of  offence 
or  defence.  They  were  first  discovered  dur- 
ing Capt.Cook*8  vovttgc  to  these  regions,  and 
the  beautiful  unpublished  drawing  of  Fors- 
ter the  naturalist  has  supplied  the  only 
figures  and  accounts  which  have  l>ccn  given 
to  the  public,  both  by  British  and  foreign 
writers  on  natural  history.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray 
has  therefore  named  it  in  the  zoology  of  our 
voyage,  AptejunlyUn  For»teru  of  wdiich  we 
were  fortunate  in  bringing  the  first  i>crfect 
specimens  to  England,  i^me  of  these  were 
preserved  entire  in  casks  of  strong  jdckle, 
that  the  phvsiulr^Ut  and  comj>arativc  ana- 
tomist might  have  an  op|)ortunlty  of  tho- 
roughly examining  the  structure  of  this 
wonderful  creature.  Its  principal  food  con- 
sists of  various  si>ecios  of  canr)*i  and  other 
crustoceons  animals  ; and  in  its  stomach  we 
fre«{ucutly  found  from  two  to  ten  i>ounds 
weight  of  pebbles,  consisting  of  granite, 
quartz,  and  trappean  rocks.  Its  ca]>ture 
afforded  great  amusement  to  our  people,  for 
when  alarmed  and  endeavouring  to  escape, 
it  makes  its  way  over  deep  snow  faster  than 
they  could  follow  it  ; by  lying  d<»wn  on  its 
belly  and  impelling  itself  by  its  powerful 
feet,  it  slides  along  upon  the  surface  of  the 
•now  at  a great  pace,  steadying  itself  by  ex- 
tending its  fin-like  wings,  which  alternately 
touch  tlie  ground  on  tlie  side  opposite  to  the 
pro{)clling  leg.” 

In  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  work 
above  quoted,  (the  Geology  of  the  Southern 
Islands,  by  R.  Me  Cormick,  Esq. ,Hhe  writer 
observes  : **  As  I hod  no  opportunity  of  land- 
ing for  specimens,  I was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining the  stomachs  of  most  of  the  birds 
which  I shot  and  preserved  for  the  Govern- 
ment Collection  ; and  found  the  Penguins 
my  best  geological  collectors,  for  their  crops 
were  fVequcntly  filled  with  pebbles;  more 
I especially  the  large  species,  ApUmxlylet 
antarctica.  In  oi;e  of  these  individuals  I 
' found  upwards  of  a iK>und  of  small  fragments 
I of  rocks  t comprising  basalt,  greenstone, 
porphyry,  granite,  vesicular  lava,  quartz, 
•coriae,  and  pumice  ; but  none  of  them  ever 
brought  me  a vestige  of  aqueous  rocks,'— all 
were  volcanic, —and  such  the  ap|»earance  of 
the  Antarctic  lands,  even  at  a distance, 
would  proclaim  them  to  be.  We  saw  three 


I have  never  seen  more  thxin  two  or  litre*  ' 
together ; whilst  tlie  two  smaller  species  \ 
congregate  in  vast  numbers.  I know  not  | 
to  what  cause  we  can  assign  tills  very  re-  | 
markable  paucity  of  individuals  in  the  larger 
species.”  I 

APTER.\.  An  order  of  the  Linnican  class  ! 
/rwrrche;  elmractcrizcd,  as  the  term  implies,  i 
! by  having  no  wings  in  either  sex.  It  includes  ' 
■ the  modem  orders  CVustocra,  ArachnuJUij 
ond  jVi/rutjHMJa,  j 

APTERYX.  A bird  which  In  form  some-  I 
what  resembles  a Penguin,  and  stands  about 
two  feet  ill  height.  The  l»eak  is  very  long, 
slender,  marked  ou  each  side  with  a longi- 
tuilinal  groove,  and  furnished  with  a mem- 
brane at  its  base.  Its  wings  are  simple  ru- 
: diments  i a mere  stump,  terminated  by  a 
I hook.  It  has  no  abdominal  air  cells,  nor 
^ are  any  of  its  bones  hollow.  The  feathers 
{ have  no  accessory  plume,  but  fall  loosely, 

! like  those  of  tlic  emu,  aixl  their  shafts  are 
prolonged  cousiderably  beyond  Uic  base. 


ANiAKono  rxNoom. 
(APTBNODTTX8  AMTAHOTIOA.) 

species  of  Penguini  within  the  Antarctic 
circle.  The  larger  kind,  * Apteuodylcs 
antarctica,*  attains  a great  size.  I preserved 
one,  weighing  seventy-five  pounds.  It  is  a 
scarce  bird,  generally  met  with  singly  ; and 


wTKOtaaa  kuu.— (apteryx  austrai.18.) 

The  feet  have  a short  and  elevated  hind-toe, 
the  claw  of  which  is  alone  externally  visible. 
The  eye  is  small,  and  a number  of  bristle- 
like hairs  surround  the  mouth.  Its  colour 
is  deep  brown  ; its  time  of  action  nocturnal; 
and  it  subsists  on  insects.  It  runs  with  ra- 
pidity^,  the  Ihnbs  arc  extremely  powerAjI, 
and  It  defends  itself  vigorously  with  its  feet. 
This  bird  is  cliiefiy  met  with  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand.  \\*lien 
chased,  it  takes  refuge  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
hollow  trees,  or  in  deep  holes  which  it  exca- 
vates in  the  ground  ; and  it  runs  with  great 
swiftness,  with  its  head  elevated  like  tlie 
ostrich.  The  natives  value  it  greatly  for  the 
sake  of  Its  skin,  which,  prepared  with  the 
feathers  on,  they  make  into  dresses.  The 
name  given  to  Uiis  bird  by  tlie  New  Zea- 
landers is  Kiwi.  A second  species  of  tliis 
curiouo  genus  has  been  lately  rccidvcd  by 
Mr.  Gould  from  the  South  Seas. 

Aprs.  A genus  of  small  Crustaccous 
animals  which  inhabit  ditches,  lakes,  and 
standing  waters,  generally  in  innumerable 
quantities.  They  oRen  swarm  in  myriad, 
and,  indeed,  have  been  known  to  be  carried 
up  by  violent  storms  of  wind,  and  scattered 
over  the  land  ; hence  they  oflen  appear 
suddenly  in  puddles  of  ruin  water  where 
none  have  been  previously,  espcelaliy  in 


^ |3apul<ir  iStrtiouarp  of  ^m'matctt  j!2ature.  33 


1 1 tlie  spring  and  early  in  aummer.  They 
I swim  well  on  the  back,  and  when  tho^  bur- 
row in  the  sand  they  raise  their  taiU  m the 


I the  rump,  which  is  scarlet,  dark  olive  green  ; ! 
I breast  marked  with  two  brood  bands  of  I 
' block,  the  upper  separated  from  the  throat 
j by  on  inten'ening  space  of  yellow  dashed  ! 
with  red  ; a similar  but  broader  space  sepa- 
rates tlie  two  bands  of  block,  the  lower  of 


^ 

AFUS  PRODCrOTUB 

w’ater.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  tad- 


which  is  bounded  br  scarlet,  advancing  as 
far  as  the  thiglis,  which  are  brownish  olive  ; 
under  the  ^all  coverts  light  yellow  ; naked 


poles.  When  first  hatched  they  have  only  one 
eye,  four  oar-like  legs,  with  whorls  of  hairs, 
the  second  pair  being  the  largest:  the  body 
has  then  no  tail,  and  the  sh^l  only  covers 


the  front  half  of  the  bodv  : the  other  organs 
are  gradually  developed  during  succeeding 
moultings.  These  creatures  arc  the  common 
food  of  the  Wagtails.  We  give  the  species 
I .<4pusproductus  os  an  example. 

1 AQUILA.  [Sec  Eagle,] 

I ARACHNTDA.  A class  of  Articulated 

animals,  including  Spiders,  Mites,  and  Scor- 
pions, all  ranked  by  Llnnccus  under  Insects; 
but  though  having  a great  analogy  with 
them,  and  being  equally  fitted  to  Uve  in  the 
air,  are  distinguished  from  tliem  by  their 
number  of  limbs,  their  internal  structure, 
and  habits.  All  the  Arachnida  are  desti- 
tute of  antennsB,  and  have  the  head  united 
' with  the  thorax:  they  have  generally  eight 
[ legs,  though  some  species  have  six,  and 
others  ten  ; they  have  no  wings ; most  of 
; them  breathe  by  means  of  air-sacs,  instead 
of  by  prolonged  traohem  ; and  in  the  greater 
part  there  is  a complete  circulatory  system. 
Most  of  the  Arachnida  are  carnivorous,  and 
I are  furnished  with  appropriate  organs  for 
their  predatory  life  ; but  in  general  they 
confine  themselves  to  sucking  the  juices  of 
insects  ; and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  cap- 
ture and  subdue  animals  otherwise  capable 
of  efibctiial  resistance,  Nature  has  furnished 
them  with  a poisonous  apparatus.  [See 
SiMUER.] 

1 ARACART.  {PterofilotauM,')  A genus  of 
birds,  which,  like  the  Toucans  breed  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees,  which  they  enlarge 
and  render  commodious  by  means  of  the 
bcuk  : and  it  is  from  this  habit  that  the 
Brazilians  give  them  the  name  of  Tucataca^ 
in  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  clipping  i 
the  decayed  wood.  We  may  here  mention 
two  species  described  and  figured  in  Mr. 

: Gould  s truly  elegant  monograph  of  the  Tou- 
cans. 

I ARACARI  TOUCAN.  {Ptcroglossunplu- 
ricincttu.)  This  bird,  as  depicted  and  de- 
Bcribcd  by  Mr.  Gould,  is  twenty  inches  in 
I length,  or  which  the  bill  is  four  inches  and  a 
lialf ; a broad  band  of  block  advances  from 
the  nostrils  along  the  whole  of  the  culincn, 
and  forms  a narrow  belt  down  the  sides  of 
the  upper  mandible  at  its  base  ; the  elevated 

I basal  margin  of  the  bill  is  yellow  ; the  sides 

I I of  the  upper  mandible  beautiful  orange- 
! j yellow,  famng  Into  yellowish  white  towards 
1 1 the  tip  ; under  mandible  wholly  black,  with 
[ a yellow  bai^al  ridge  : head,  neck,  and  chest 

black  ; tlic  whole  of  the  upi>cr  surface,  except 


space  round  the  eyes^  tarsi  und  feet  dark 
lead-colour.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil.  | 

The  CURL-CRESTED  ARACARI 
{Ptei'oglot^sus  is  one  of  the  most 

rare  and  beautiful  of  its  tribe.  Its  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  its  tail 
is  eighteen  inches  : the  crown  of  the  head  is 
covered  with  an  elegant  crest  of  curled  fea- 
thers without  barbs,  which  are  of  an  intense 
glossv  black,  but  as  they  approach  the  occi- 
put tney  become  straight,  narrow,  and  spa- 
tulate  : the  feathers  on  the  cheeks  are  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  tipped  with  black  ; 
the  back  of  the  head  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  of  a deep  blood-red  ; the  breast  is  a deli- 
cate yellow,  with  slight  crescent-shaped  bars 
of  red  t the  bock,  tail,  and  thighs  are  olive 

f^reen  ; the  quills  brown,  the  tarsi  lead-co- 
oured  : the  beak  of  this  species  is  lengthened, 
both  mandibles  being  edged  with  thickly-set 
white  seratures ; the  upper  has  an  orange- 
coloured  culmen,  bordered  by  a stripe  of  dull 
blue  extending  nearly  to  the  tip,  below 
which,  the  sides  of  the  mandibles  are  fine 
orange-red ; the  under  mandibles  is  straw 
colour,  becoming  orange  at  the  tip,  and  a 
narrow  band  of  rich  cnesnut  encircles  both 
mandibles  at  the  hose.  During  life  the  colour- 
ing of  the  bills  is  generally  very  vivid,  but 
after  death  the  brignt  hues  fade,  so  os  oRen- 
times  to  become  nearly  obsolete. 

AKACHNOTHERES.  or  SPIDER- 
CATCHERS.  Small  birds,  very  similar  to 
the  Sun-birds  in  respect  to  their  long,  arcu- 
ated beak  : they  inhabit  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  live  on  spiders. 

ARANEA.  [See  SriDKR.] 

ARCA,  or  ARK  SHELL.  Thc^rrof^(C  a 
family  of  Bivalve  Shells,  found  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, &c.,  arc  distinguished  by  their  great 
number  of  teeth,  resembling  those  of  a fine  • 
saw,  and  forming  either  a straight  or  curved  ' 
continuous  line.  They  bury  in  tlie  sand 
near  the  coasts,  and  are  also  sometimes  found 
attached  to  rocks,  coral,  &c.  The  Area  is 
nearly  cquivalvc,  inequilateral,  heart- 
shaped,  valves  ribbed,  and  in  some  species 
gaping  at  the  lower  part.  A few  have  one 
valve  larger  than  the  other ; and  many  have 
a velvety  or  slielly  epidermis,  frequently 
ending  in  a deep  fringe. 

ARCHEGOSAURUS.  [See  Apateo.x  in 
Supplement.] 

ARCHER-FISH.  [See  Toxotu«.] 

ARCHES.  A name  given  to  Motlis  of  the 
genera  Pilia  and  Xylo^caia-, 

ARCTIA  CAJA.  There  are  few  more 
striking  Insects  among  the  night-Jiying  Lepi^ 
doptcra  than  ^rcticB,  or  Tiger  Moths.  The 
one  we  have  here  selected  is  well  known  and 


abundant.  It  measures  fVom  two  and  a half 
to  tiurcc  iDches  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore 
wingSf  which  are  of  a rich  brown  colour,  | 
with  numerous  irrcgtilar  spots  and  streaks 
of  cream  white  ; the  hind  wings  bright  red, 
with  bluc-blnck  si>ots ; the  thorax  brown, 
with  a red  neck-band,  and  the  alwlomen  red, 
with  blue-black  bars.  The  insects  lielonglng 
to  this  genus  are  observed  to  vary  consider- 


Troxn  UOTBr— (.AROT1A  OAJA.) 


nbly  !n  their  markings,  and  the  present  spe- 
cies is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ; 
tome  having  the  brown  and  blue-black  por- 
tions more  or  less  obliterated,  whilst  in 
others  they  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
predominant.  The  Caterpillar  is  dark  brown, 
and  very  hairy,  the  hairs  on  the  back  dusky, 
and  those  on  the  neck  and  sides  reddish,  the 
Itcad  black  : its  food  is  nettles,  chickweed, 
lettuce,  straw1>errics,  &c.  When  full  fed  it 
spins  Itself  a web,  wherein,  at  the  latter  end 
of  April,  it  changes  to  the  CliryHalis  state  ; 
and  the  Moth  appears  about  the  cad  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July. 


CATRKP1I.I.AR  or  ARCTLA  *'AJA 

ATtCTTC  FOX.  {VnljyfslagnpJi*’')  A small 
species  of  Fox,  inhabiting  the  liigh  northern 
latitudes,  and  justly  celebrated  for  the 
I beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur.  [See  Fox.] 

ARCTirU-<TJ.  A family  of  Lcpidoptcrous 
I Insects,  belonging  to  the  general  section 
Hbterockka,  comprising  those  si>ecie8 
I which  have  the  wings  deflexed  in  repose, 
I the  posterior  pair  not  extending  beyond  the 
I costa  of  the  anterior.  The  antenna;  of  the 
I males  are  strongly  serrated  ; the  spiral  totigiic 
i is  either  >*ery  small,  or  obswletc  ; and  the 
I labial  palpi  arc  generally  short  and  obtuse 
I at  the  tip.  The  caterpillars  vary  much:  iu 
I some  si»ecie8  thev  are  thickly  hairy ; some 
' are  furnished  with  long  fasciles  of  hairs ; 
■ and  some  arc  naked,  but  variously  tul)crclcd. 


They  feed  upon  the  external  parts  of  plants, 
and  enclose  themselves  in  cocoons  wlicn 
ai)Out  to  undergo  their  transformations.  The 
types  of  the  family  arc  distinguished  by  their 
lar>'0B  being  very  thickly  clothed  with  long 
iiairs,  whence  they  liavc  obtained  the  name 
of  “woolly  bcars.*^  Such  are  especially  the 
larv®  of  the  various  species  of  Tiger  ^lotll^, 
and  others  nearly  allied  to  them,  wliich  are 
well  known,  and  considered  as  being  amongst 
the  most  l>cautiful  of  all  the  species  of  Moths; 
tiieir  fore  wjngs  are  ornamented  wdth  white, 
brown,  or  black,  and  the  hind  wings  red, 
with  black  or  blue  markings.  Some  of  these 
caterpillars  are  extremely  destructive,  par- 
ticularly to  fruit  trees  and  hedges.  Great 
alarm  has  been  created  at  times  when  thev 
were  particularly  abundant ; and,  indeed, 
their  polyphogous  liabits  on  such  occasions 
may  justly  l>e  dreaded.  The  larvao  of  some 
species  arc  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  long 
slender  hairs  all  over  the  b<Mly,  with  several 
short,  thick,  truncated  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
back  08  well  as  at  the  sides  ; the  majority  of 
these  produce  species  not  materially  difiering 
in  the  sexes  ; but  some,  forming  tlie  genus 
Orgyia^  have  females  with  the  smallest  ru- 
diments of  wings,  and  large  swollen  abdo- 
mens, and  whicli  arc  exceedingly  sluggish 
iii  their  habits,  whilst  the  males  oie  con- 
stantly on  the  wing,  flitting  alM>ut  in  the 
h<»ttc8t  weallier  of  autumn.  The  family  like- 
wise comprises  several  other  genera  ditfcrlng 
widely  in  the  appearance  of  the  sexes,  or  ano- 
malous as  resi>ccts  their  transformations. 

AUCTOCEPnAI.TTS  XJRSIN’t'S.  The 
ITrsal;  a 8|>ccie8  of  Seal,  from  the  north  ot 
tiie  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  has 
no  mane,  and  varies  iu  colour  from  brown  to 
wMtish.  [Sec  Seal.] 

ARCTOMYS.  [See  Marmot.] 

ARCUATA.  A section  of  the  genns  Can- 
xrcr,  of  which  the  true  Crabs  arc  the  type. 
(See  Chad.] 

ARDKA.  The  Heron  [which  sce> 

AUnr.rn.T;.  a very  exteuMve  family  of 
lurds,  formed  for  w*a<ling,  and  generally 
seeking  tiieir  focnl  on  the  margins  of  rivem 
ami  lakes,  ami  in  marshes,  w’hcrc  they  obtain 
fish,  reptiles,  and  even  small  mammalia. 
They  are  characterized  hy  having  very  long 
legs,  with  a strung,  straight,  pointed,  and 
compressed  bill ; in  most  species  finely 
toothed  ; the  upper  mandible  usually  notched 
towards  the  tip ; a furrow  passing  from  the 
nostrils,  which  arc  linear,  to  the  apex. 
They  in  general  build  and  breed  in  aocictica, 
but  always  wander  alone  in  search  of  food, 
and  after  the  breeding  season  lead  a solitary 
existence.  Tliey  have  ample  wings,  and 
many  of  them  arc  adorned  with  elegant 
plumes  and  crests.  [Sec  IIkkox,  Stork,  &c.] 

ARENICOLA.  A genus  of  Dorgibt'an- 
ckinta^  or  Cuvier’s  second  order  of  the  class 
Ax>elida.  The  gills  ore  of  an  arborescent 
form,  on  the  rings  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
body.  The  best  known  species  iArenicola 
manna)  is  common  on  our  coasts,  where  the 
fishermen,  who  dig  for  it  as  bait,  know  it  by 
the  name  of  the  lA)D-worm.  It  Is  almost  a foot 


Ions  ; the  body  is  of  a reddish  colour  j and 
on  bein"  touched,  exudes  a quantity  of  yel- 
low fluid.  The  animal  bores  for  itself  a 
. passage  through  the  sand,  and  secures  the 
sides  of  the  passage  from  falling  In  by  apply- 
ing to  them  a glutinous  cement,  which  unites 
the  particles  of  sand  into  a kind  of  wall  or 
coating.  This  covering  does  not  adliere  to 
the  body,  but  forms  a detached  tube,  witliin 
j which  the  animal  moves  with  perfect  free- 
I dona,  and  which  it  leaves  behind  it  as  It 
; progressively  advances  ; so  that  the  passage 
I is  kept  pemous  throughout  its  whole  length, 

; t by  means  of  the  lining,  which  mav  not  In- 
! aptly  be  compared  to  the  brickwork  of  the 
shaft  of  a mine  or  tunnel* 

I ARENICOLT.  The  name  given  to  a 
section  of  beetles  which  live  in  dung,  and 
form  deep  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  elytra 
entirely  cover  the  abdomen  j the  mandibles 
arc  homy,  exposed,  and  curved  ; the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  maxillie  is  generally  straight  { 
and  the  antennte  are  ten  or  elcven-joiuted- 
I They  fly  about  in  the  twilight  after  sunset, 

‘ and  counterfeit  death  when  alarmed. 

( ARQAT^I.  A species  of  wild  Sheep,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  Kamta- 
chatka.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  Moufflon 
[which  see]  as  to  be  regarded  by  many  natu- 
ralists as  the  same  species. 

ARGENTINE.  (Arffe?ii{ita  tp/tj/rce?M.) 
A genus  of  Malacopteryrious  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  SalmonuloB;  the  mouUi  of  which 
is  small  and  toothless  i the  tongue  is  fur- 
nished with  strong  hooked  teeth  ; and  the 
digestive  organs  resemble  those  of  the  Trout. 
The  well-known  species  A rgentina  tphyrama 
is  cat^ht  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Is  com- 
mon in  the  markets  of  Rome  : it  has  also, 
though  very  rarely,  been  caught  on  the 
Hritish  coast.  It  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length  { the  eyes  ore  large,  and  the 
i rides  silvery  { the  lower  jaw  much  sloped  ; 
the  teeth  small;  the  bo<Iy  compressed,  and 
of  an  equal  depth  almost  to  the  anal  fin  ; 
and  the  tall  forked.  Tlie  back  Is  of  a dusky 
green  ; the  sides  and  covers  of  the  gills  ap- 
pear os  If  overlaid  with  silver : on  each  side 
of  the  belly  is  a row  of  circular  punctures, 
and  above  them  another  which  temiinstcs 
near  the  vent.  The  air-bladder  is  thick,  and 
loaded  with  nacre,  the  substance  used  in 
making  artificial  pearls. 

ARGONAUT,  or  TAPER-NAUTn.US. 
A curious  molluscous  animal,  the  shell  of 
wliich  is  peculiarly  white  and  delicate  ; not 
chambered,  as  in  the  true  Nautilus,  but  pos- 
sessing one  spiral  cavity,  into  wliich  the 
nnim^  can  witJulraw  itself  entirely.  It  has 
eight  arms,  two  of  which  expand  into  wide 
membranous  flaps  ; and  as  the  animal  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  expanded 
membranes  are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the 
shell,  where,  meeting  along  its  keel  or  edge, 
they  are  said  to  be  held  in  close  contact  by  a 
double  row  of  suckers,  and  thus  completely 
inclose  it.  Such  being  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  Argonauta,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  had  the  reputation,  from  very  ; 
early  times,  of  using  its  arms  as  oars,  and  i 
spreading  these  expanded  membranes  as  | 


sails,  so  as  to  be  wafted  along  by  the  wuid. 
[See  Nautilus.] 

The  nature  and  habits  of  the  Argonauta 
having  long  been  a subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, a li^y  (Madame  Jeannette  Power) 
made  a series  of  interesting  experiments,  in 
18.36,  the  result  of  which  she  laid  before  the 
Academy  at  Catania.  In  order  to  arrive  at  i 
her  conclusions,  she  had  cages  constructed, 
and  placed  in  a shallow  part  of  the  sea,  near 
the  citadel  of  Mei^sina,  and  In  these  cages  she 
inclosed  several  of  the  living  animals,  which  i 
she  kept  supplied  with  small  molluscs,  their 
natural  food.  The  result  of  her  observations 
went  to  prove  that  the  animal  is  in  the  ha- 
bit of  sailing  on  the  water,  using  its  dilated 
tentacula  as  sails,  tlie  remainder  as  oars, 
and  aiding  its  movements  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  proboscis  which  it  employs  os  a helm. 
The  sail,  when  spread  out,  presents  a silvery 
surface,  speckled  with  concentric  circles  of 
spots,  with  a block  si)ot  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded witli  a beautiful  gold  colour.  The 
animal  is  not  attached  to  the  shell,  but,  when 
under  water,  it  adheres  firmly  to  it  by  its 
sail-arms.  The  shell,  which  is  remarkably 
brittle  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  quite  pli- 
able In  water,  and  thus  escapes  the  destruc- 
tion to  wliich  so  thin  and  tender  a fabric 
would  otherwise  be  liable.  The  animal  at 
the  approocli  of  any  object  takes  in  its  tenta- 
cula,  wraps  its  sails  over  the  shell,  and  de- 
scends, blackening  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  if  hard  pressed,  by  a discharge  of  inky 
fluid,  to  cover  its  escaiie. 


AnaoNAor  ANU  snKt.t. 

ARGUTvUS.  A genus  of  Crustaccous  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  the  P.fx:iloi*oda.  The  best 
known  spewes,  ArguJus/uliaceus,  is  found  in 
this  country.  This  aquatic  parasite  attaches 
itself  to  the  voung  of  Frogs,  Sticklel^ks,  &c., 
and  sucks  their  blood : it  is  also  found  upon 
the  Perch,  Pike,  Carp,  and  Trout.  The 
body  is  flattened  j of  a grccnlsh-ycllow 
colour ; less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  ; 
and  is  divided  into  five  somewhat  indistinct 
segments  along  the  back.  The  animal  turns 
itself  about  in  the  water  in  a similar  manner 
to  the  Gurinu  The  eggs  are  oval,  of  a milky 
white  colour,  and  are  attached  by  gluten  to 
stones  or  other  hard  substances ; and  before 
the  Argulus  arrives  at  the  adult  state  it 
undergoes  several  transformations. 

ARGUS-PHE  AS  ANT.  (A  rma  fftffantrusA 
This  beautiful  but  rare  bird  is  a native  of 
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manj  parts  of  the  Indian  Islands.  The 
male  meiumrcs  five  feet  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ; and  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  is  remarkable  for 
variety  and  elegance.  The  wings  consist 
very  large  feathers,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
the  outer  webs  being  adorned  with  a row  of 
large  eyes  arranged  parallel  to  the 

•lialt ; the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers, 


QtJp.ns  or  SPAIN  BOTTrnrt.T 

(AROTNNIS  TJiTBOKIA.) 

the  Continent.  The  tipper  mirface  in  general 
markings  resembles  that  of  the  alliedspecics,  || 
bnt  it  may  be  at  once  known  by  the  beau-  ij 
tiful  and  well-defined  silver  marks  on  the  |i 
under  surface  of  tlie  lower  wings.  British  i 
8i>ecimcn8  of  it  are  much  prized  by  the  col-  ! 
lector.  Our  cuts  will  give  a very  good  idea 
of  this  insect,  as  we  have  figured  both  the  1 
upper  and  under  sides. 

ARICTA.  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiate  ' 
Annelids.  They  have  neither  teeth  nor  , 
tentacles.  The  body,  which  is  lengthened,  • 
bears  two  ranges  of  iamelliform  cirrhi  along 
the  back  ; and  tlie  anterior  feet  arc  furnished  < 
with  dentelated  crests,  that  do  not  occur  on  < 
the  other  feet.  | 

ARMADILLO.  (Dasffput.)  A genus  of 
mainmiferous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Edentata^  readily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  singular  covering  with  which 
Nature  has  protected  them.  This  is  a com-  j 
nlcte  suit  of  armour;  consisting  of  a trianra- 
lar  or  oval  plate  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a ! I 
large  buckler  over  the  shoulders,  and  a simi-  i I 


AROns  PHEASAS  r.— (AROOfl  OXOANTKOa.l 

the  two  mUhlle  ones  being  about  four  feet  in 
length,  the  next  scarcely  two,  and  gradually 
shortening  to  the  outer  ones.  The  whole 
plumage  is,  indeed,  so  varied,  that  to  attempt 
to  descril>c  it  fully  in  our  limits  would  be 
vain.  Its  voice  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not 
harsh  as  in  the  peacock.  It  is  considered  a 
very  shy  bird,  but  one  was  kept  alive  a con- 
siderable time  in  the  ariary  of  the  Zoological 
(lardcns,  where  the  pleoaing  variety  of  its 
plumage  and  the  beautifully  coloured  ekm 
of  its  head  were  much  admired. 

ARGUS.  [See  Pkctex.] 

AUGYNNIS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptcra.  We  here  describe  two  beautiful 
British  species  of  Butterdies  belonging  to  this 
division. 

ARGYNNIS  rAPiriA,  or  Sn.VER 
STREAK  BUTTERFLY.  There  arc  few  of 
the  Lepidopteramore  abundant  in  the  woods 
aud  meadows  of  the  South  of  England 
than  the  Silver  Streak,  which  is  known  to 


flTT.VER-STHEAK  BOTT*RFt.r.  — (a.  PAPHJA  ) 


delight  in  settling  on  the  bramblc-blossoma. 

In  the  male  tlic  wings  above  are  fulvous,  in 
the  female  virescent,  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  black  lines  and  bars, 
and  three  rows  of  marginal  black  spots  ; an- 
terior ^^dngs  beneath,  paler  and  less  spotted  ; 
the  posterior  wings  are  greenish  beneath,  ! 
with  four  Irregular  narrow  pale  silvery- 
waved  bands ; iK'twccn  the  two  lost  is  a 
series  of  ocelli,  with  a green  iris  and  pale  I 
pupil,  and  on  the  margin  is  a row  of  green  I 
crescents  : the  cilia  of  all  the  wings  above  . 
arc  fulvous  and  black,  paler  and  ferruginous 
beneath : the  body  fulvous  above,  grayish 
l>cneath : tlie  antennte  are  brownish,  with 
the  club  black. 

ARGYNNIS  LATTIONIA,  or  QUEEN 
OF  SPAIN  FRITILLARY.  This  exceed-  : 
ingly  beautiful  species,  though  rare  in  this 
country,  appears  to  be  very  common  on 


Dh'?'?ed  by  * ■ 
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lai  buckler  over  the  haunches,  wliilc  between 
these  solid  portions  there  intervenes  a scries 
of  transverse  bonds  or  slielly  zones,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  accommodate  this  coat  of  mail 
to  the  various  postures  of  tire  Irody  i the  tail 
also  is  covered  by  a scries  of  calcareous  rings  ; 
and  the  animal  altogethcrczhibits  a striking 
deviation  from  the  usual  structure  and  out- 
ward appearance  of  quodru|ieds.  Like  tlie 
hedgehog,  it  can  roll  itself  up  into  a hall, 
thereby  offering  a uniform,  solid  surface, 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey  or 
snutll  quadruia'ds.  The  iutcrior  surface  of 


POYOD  aauaoiLLO. 

(nsBVPOS  BKXOIMOTUS  VSR) 

the  body,  not  covered  by  the  shell,  is  clothed 
with  coarse,  scattered  hairs,  of  which  some 
are  also  seen  to  issue  forth  between  the  joints 
of  the  armour.  The  Armorlillos  have  a ra- 
ther Iwinted  snout,  long  cars,  siiort  and  thick 
limbs,  and  stout  claws  ; all  of  which  are 
adapted  to  their  liabits  of  burrowing,  wliich 
they  perform  with  such  astonishing  rapidity 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  them 
by  digging.  The  hunters  arc  then  obliged 
to  smoke  them  out  of  tlicir  dens  ; and  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  surface  they  roll 
themselves  up,  and  arc  easily  captured.  Al- 
though tliey  abound  in  incredible  nnml>ers, 
were  It  not  for  their  peculiar  fecundity  they 
would  be  speedily  exterminated,  as  th'ev  are 
sought  with  great  avidity  on  account  of ’their 
flesh,  which  is  roasted  in  the  shell,  and  is 
regarded  as  a great  luxury.  Tlieir  food  con- 
sisls  chiefly  of  succulent  roots,  ripe  fruits, 
and  other  soft  vcgctalile  substances  ; but 
they  also  greedily  devour  worms,  small  li- 
zards, ants,  and  the  eggs  of  birds  which  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground.  The  sjwcics  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  principally, 
by  the  number  of  bands  on  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  between  the  slUcId  on  the  fore-shoul- 
ders and  that  on  the  rump.  Don  F.  Azara, 
however,  in  his  “ Essays  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay,"  showed 
that  tile  number  of  these  bands  is  by  no 
ineau  constant  in  the  same  species,  but  that 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  this  number 
varies  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
individual.  Baron  Cuvier,  accordingly,  for 
greater  facility  of  definition,  has  divided  the 
whole  genus  into  five  small  groups,  princi- 
pally distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
uumber  and  form  of  their  teeth  anil  claws  i 
and  to  these  sub-divisions  he  has  applied,  re- 


spectively, the  names  of  Cachicamcs  Ajiars, 
Encouberts,  Cabassous,  and  Priodoutes. 

The  Caciiicauks  are  those  which  have 
four  t«s  on  each  foot,  ami  seven  tcetli  on 
each  side  in  both  tiie  upiier  and  lower  jaws. 
— The  Apaiis  have  also  four  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  on  each  side  aliove 
and  below.  The  Apor  has  only  three  move- 
able bands  j the  rest  of  iu  tesselatcd  cover- 
ing being  nearly  inflexible  : it  has  also  the 
iMjwer  of  rolling  itself  into  a perfect  sphere, 
in  which  state  It  is  safe  from  the  attack  of 
■logs  i its  smooth  hard  covering  oft'criiig  a 
Iwtter  defence  than  the  sharp  spines  of  the 
licdgehog — The  ExcoinEiixs  have  five  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  and  in  addition  to  nine  or 
ten  teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  have  two 

incisor  teeth  in  the  upper The  Cabassous 

have  five  toes  t but  those  of  the  fore-feet  arc 
obliquely  placed,  so  that  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  are  small,  but  the  middle  and 
fourth  claws  arc  armed  with  immcnsciv 
large  trenchant  claws ; on  earth  side  nluv'e 

and  below  arc  nine  or  ten  tcctli The  Piiio- 

bo.NTES,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and 
enormous  claws  of  the  Cabassous,  have,  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-fonrsmall  teeth.  The  Giaat  Aujiahii  lo 
(.JJtuj/pus  gii/at)  belongs  to  tills  division 


014NT  ARMAl>lIXO.^UA8yPDH  OiOaB.) 


It  is  the  largest  known  species  of  Annodillo; 
the  body,  exclusive  of  the  toil,  being  some- 
times three  feet  in  length. 

The  PICIIY  (i5n.*v7>Ks  mmulwi\  as  we 
read  in  Mr.  Darwin's  “ Kcsearchcs"  in  South 
America,  wanders  by  day  over  the  oiicn 
plains,  feeding  on  beetles,  larva;,  roots,  and 
even  small  snakes.  It  iirefcrs  a very  dry 
soil ; ami  the  sand-dunes  near  the  coast, 
where  for  many  months  it  can  never  taste 
water,  is  its  favourite  resort.  The  instant 
one  was  irerccived,  it  was  necessary  in  ortlcr 
to  catch  it,  almost  to  tumble  off  one's  horse  i 
for  if  the  soil  was  soft,  the  animal  burrowed 
so  quickly,  that  its  hinder  quarters  had  al- 
most disapiieared  before  one  could  alight. 
The  Pichy  likewise  often  tries  to  escape 
notice  by  squatting  close  to  the  ground. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  fully  proved  by 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  discovered  by 
the  above-named  traveller,  that  more  than 
one  gigantic  animal,  protected  by  an  arma- 
dillo-llke  covering,  were  once  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,  but  at  a iieriod  so  remote  as  to 
render  all  attempts  to  ascertain  tbeir  exact 
nature  jairfcctly  unavailing  : mucli,  however. 
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has  been  done  towards  it  by  the  aid  of  modern 
I science.  [See  Toxouox  and  GLYnrorH>.v.J 
ARNEE.  iBos  Ami.)  A large  and  fur- 
tnidable  quadrupedi  conspicuous  for  courage, 
strength,  and  ferocity  : and  closely  allied  to 
the  wild  ordinary  Buffalo^  It  inhabits  the 
high  lands  of  Ilindostan,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  enormous  horns,  which  often  measure 
; from  four  to  six  feet  iu  length.  They  incline 
I outwards  and  backwards,  and  then,  orcliing 
i gradually  towards  each  other  as  they  proceed 
' to  the  points,  form  a bold  crescent : they  are 
rough  with  numerous  ridges  and  furrows. 
In  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring  proWnccs 
tliis  animal  is  known  by  the  name  of  Artia. 

1 ARTAMTJS.  A genus  of  birds,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  was  placed  by  tJic  older 
writers  among  the  Shrilces.  [S^  Wood- 
Swallow.] 

I ARTICU1.ATA.  The  term  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  a primary  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  animals  composing  it  not 
. only  present  an  internal  structure  which  is 
I essentially  dilTcrent  from  tliat  of  the  other 
three  divisions  — the  Veutebkata,  Mol- 
I Lt’SCA,  and  Kadiata — but  are  distinguished 
I by  c:iriemal  characters  so  definite  and  evi- 
dent os  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  skeleton 
is  not  internal,  as  in  the  Vertebratn^  but  is 
: seldom  altogether  absent,  as  in  the  ^loUusca, 

; Their  entire  body  is  divided  into  segments  ; 
the  scries  of  articulated  rings  which  encircle 
the  body  supplying  the  place  of  a skeleton, 
and  being  in  general  hard  enough  to  furnish 
the  necessary  resisting  fulcra  to  the  muscles 
of  locomotion ; whence  the^  are  capable  of 
performing  the  several  actions  of  walkuig, 
leaping,  swimming,  or  flying.  There  are 
also  some  wliiuh  are  not  fumifflied  with  feet, 
but  have  only  soft  and  membranons  articu- 
lated limbs,  by  which  they  can  merelv  crawl. 

I In  some  articulated  animals,  their  ring-like 
appearance  results  merely  from  a certain 
number  of  transverse  folds,  which  furrow  the 
skin,  and  encircle  the  body  ; but  in  the 
greater  number,  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a 
und  of  case,  formed  by  a series  of  rings,  so 
united  one  to  another  as  to  allow  them  a 
certain  degree  of  movement.  In  most  ani- 
mals of  this  sub-kingdom,  each  ring  in  its 
complete  state  possesses  a pair  of  nervous 
ganglia,  united  on  the  central  line  ; and 
: these  ganglia  are  connected  together  by  a 
I double  cord  of  communication,  which  runs 
; along  the  ventral  or  lower  surface  of  the 
; body.  The  bulk  of  the  body  In  the  Articu- 
I lata  is  made  up  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the 
I several  segments,  and  their  various  append- 
i ages,  are  put  in  motion  ; and  these  muscles 
: are  arranged  with  so  much  regularity  and 
I exactness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central 
line,  that  the  lateral  symmetry  of  the  Ar- 
! ticulata  is  most  exact.  With  the  exception 
i of  a few  of  the  very  lowest  species,  all  the 
I Articulata  are  furnished  with  a distinct  head, 
; and  Mrith  jaws  for  the  prehension  and  reduc- 
j rion  of  the  food  : Uiese  jaws,  however,  do  not 
! open  veriical/j/t  os  in  the  Vertebrata,  but 
I lateraUut  and  there  are  frequently  several 
pairs  or  them,  one  behind  tne  other.  All 
the  actions  of  the  Articulata  are  performed 
with  great  energy ; and  at  the  time  of  the 


most  rapid  increase  of  the  body,  the  demand 
for  food  is  so  great,  that  a short  suspension 
of  the  supply  proves  fatal. 

The  memMrs  of  litis  great  division  are  dis- 
tributed into  fire  classes,  priuclpally  founded 
on  the  organs  of  locomotion.  1.  The  Anne- 
lid.*, or /icti-WoodeJ  irorms;  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a distinct  circulating  sys- 
tem, and  of  respiratory  organs ; the  exten- 
sion of  the  body  into  numerous  segments  ; 
and  by  the  possession  of  a well-devclo{')ed 
nervous  system.  2.  The  Cirripedes.  which 
seem,  os  it  were,  to  connect  the  Articulata 
with  the  Mollusca.  The  body  is  furnished 
with  articulated  cirrhi,  arranged  in  pairs, 
while  in  many  it  is  provided  with  a multi- 
valve shell.  8.  Crustacea,  or  Crabs.  Lob- 
sters,  &C.  These  have  articulated  Limbs, 
more  or  less  complicated,  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  body.  Their  blood  is  white,  their 
respiration  aquatic,  and  among  them  alone, 
of  all  the  Articulata,  do  wc  find  a distinct 
auditory  apparatus.  They  have  transverse 
jaws  ; two  compound  eyes  ; and  all  arc  fur- 
; nishedwith  antennsD  or  articulated  filaments 
• attached  to  the  head,  of  which  there  arc  ge- 
' nerally  four.  4.  Arachniua,  or  Spuiers^ 

I Mitts,  &c.  In  common  with  a ^at  number 
of  the  Crustacea,  these  have  the  head  and 
thorax  joined  into  a single  piece  with  arti- 
’ culated  limbs  on  each  side  : their  mouth  is 
I armed  with  jaws,  but  tliey  have  no  antennae. 

I 5.  Insects  ; the  most  numerous  In  si>ecics 
I of  any  throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

] They  are  characterized  by  tlie  division  of 
the  Dody  into  three  distinct  portions,  — the 
j head,  thorax  or  corselet,  and  abdomen  ; by 
< the  possession  of  antennic  on  tlie  head ; of 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and,  in  general,  of  one  or 
two  p^rs  of  wings  { and  by  their  respiring 
by  means  of  trachtxjs,  which  arc  elastic  ves- 
sels that  receive  the  air  by  orifices  termed 
stiffmata,  pierced  iu  their  sides,  and  which 
are  distributed  by  minute  ramifications  over 
every  part  of  tiie  body. 

ARVICOLA.  A genus  of  Rodent  Mam- 
malia. [See  Vole.] 

ASCARID.£.  A family  of  Entnzoa, 
living  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  intestines 
of  various  animals.  Tiieir  bodies  are  elon- 
gated, like  the  garden  worm,  round,  elastic, 
and  tapering  at  either  extremity.  The 
mouth  is  provided  with  tltree  lips  or  tul>cr- 
clea;  but  tliere  are  no  bristles  or  sette  on  the 
•uifuce  of  the  skin,  and  they  also  differ  from 
the  earth-worm  in  having  colourleu  blood, 
and  in  exliibiting  very  slight  movements 
during  life.  The  species  are  very  numerous 
and  common,  tliose  most  familiar  to  us  being 
the  Ascaris  lumbricotdts,  infesting  man;  the 
A,  nxaryinata,  found  in  the  Dug;  the  A. 
mystax,  constantly  present  in  the  stomach  of 
the  Cat;  and  the  A . suilla  of  tlie  llog  or  Sow. 

: The  Ascaris  occupying  our  bodies  frequently 
gives  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms,  and 
I uneducated  people  sometimes  describe  these 
! creatures  to  be  serpents,  eels,  &c.,  having  no 
i knowledge  of  their  true  nature.  The  A, 
lumbriemdes  varies  from  four  to  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  lines 
in  circumference.  The  body  is  marked  by 
I numerous  closely  set  rings  or  annuUtions, 
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and  from  head  to  tail  by  four  equidistant 
longitudinal  lines.  The  worm  presents  a 
light  yellow  colour,  the  skin  itself  being 
transparent  aad  horny  (chitinous)  in  texture. 
The  digestive  tube  exhibits  different  de- 
grees or  width  at  those  parts  of  the  canal 
respectively  known  as  the  ceiophagus,  ^to- 
m*a<di,  and  intestine,  the  latter  being  straight 
in  the  main,  but  slightlv  uiidulatiug ; the 
anus  forms  a transverse  slit  near  tlie  extre- 
mity of  the  body.  This  animal  is  unisexual, 
the  females  being  furnished  with  oval-shaped 
eggs,  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Eschricht,  amount  to  many  thousands  in 
each  individual.  Of  late  years  numerous 
experiments  have  been  mule  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  how  these  creatures  gain 
access  to  the  human  body  ; and  from  the 
researches  of  KUchemneister,  Yerloren, 
I^uckart,  Richter,  and  otiier  distinguished 
iielmlothologisU,  it  would  appear  tiiat  we 
must  in  tlie  first  instance  unconsciously 
swallow  the  minute  eggs  which  exist  in  all 
0|>en  waters,  and  into  which  the  eggs  them* 
selves  must  have  been  introduced  in  ways 
too  numerous  and  unpleasant  to  be  minutely 
particularised  in  this  place.  The  young 
worms  de^'elope  Into  active  embryos  whilst 
the  ova  are  still  in  the  water,  but  upon 
being  transferred  to  the  human  stomach,  it 
is  eonjectured  that  they  immediately  effect 
llicir  escape  from  the  shell,  attoiuing  matu- 
rity in  the  biHly  of  the  individual  (or  Aoet, 
as  the  Germans  call  him)  who  is  unluckily 
destined  to  entertain  their  presence. 

The  Little  Maw  or  Thread-worm  of  chil- 
dren will  be  fouiKl  described  under  Oxi/ttrtu. 
(See  8urrLKMK»T.] 

ASCIDTA.  An  order  of  Acephalous  Mol- 
lusks  answering  to  tlie  Tunicata  of  most 
zoologists.  The  simple  Ascidiaiis  liave  the 
btxly  fixed,  roundish,  and  apparently  issuing 
from  a sheatli.  There  are  many  species, 
most  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Euro- 
pcan  seas,  in  high  latitudes.  They  adhere  by 
their  base  to  rocks,  shells,  and  otlier  sut^ 
marine  substances  t they  are  more  or  less 
gelatinous,  and  some  are  cscule?it;  they  con- 
tract and  dilate  themselves  alternately,  and 
have  the  power  of  squirting  out  the  water 
they  have  imbibed.  This  power  of  ejecting  ' 
the  contents  of  the  branchial  sac  is,  in  fact, 
their  principal  means  of  defence:  some  of  the 
larger  species  are  able  to  shoot  the  fluid  to 
a height  of  three  feet.  Some  of  the  Ascidite 
are  compound;  diflbrent  individuals  l^lng 
united  together  by  a common  stem;  but  each 
having  its  own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus, 
and  digestive  system;  and  each  flxed  on  a 
footstalk  that  branches  from  a common 
creeping  stem,  through  which  a circulation 
takes  place  that  connects  them  all.  Both 
in  the  solitary  and  compound  Ascidians,  the 
young  aufmal,  when  it  first  issues  from  the  < 
egg,  has  active  powers  of  locomotion,  being  < 
I provided  with  a large  tadpole-like  tail,  by  ^ 
I the  aid  of  which  it  is  propelled  through  the  > 
'water.  [See  Sali’a,  PvKosoita,  Tuallusia, 
ij  in  SUPPLBUBXT.J  ( 

! A8ILUS  : ASILTD/E.  A genus  and  V 
• ( family  of  Dipterous  inlets  ; the  most  com-  t 


; mon  European  species  of  which  is  the  Aailus 
i crabron(fot'7niM,  an  insect  nearly  equalling  a 
hornet  in  length,  but  of  a much  more  slender 
and  pointed  form  ; and,  though  of  a some- 
what formidable  osiicct,  incapable  of  piercing 
with  any  degree  of  severity. 

ASP.  {Cobiber  wfpis.y  A species  of  venom-  ! 

I ons  Serpent, often  mentioned  both  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (who,  from  the  discre- 
pancies in  their  accounts  of  it,  appear  to  Jiuvo 
known  several  noxious  reptiles  under  this 
name);  but  most  es|>ccially  celebrated  as 
the  instrument  chosen  by  Cleopatra  to  put 
an  end  to  her  existence  after  the  defeat  of 
Mark  Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Na- 
turalists now  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
real  Asp  is  the  ser|>ent  to  which  the  Arabs 
give  tlie  name  of  Kl  I/nJe;  that  it  is  of  a 
green  colour,  marked  obliquely  with  brown 
bands,  and  measures  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  length.  Like  the  Cobra  Ca])ello  of  India, 
the  Asp  has  the  pow'er  of  greatly  distending 
the  neck  w'heii  irritated,  and  of  raising  itself 
on  its  tail  to  dart  forward  ui>on  an  enemy. 
The  effects  of  its  poison  are  most  dea<tly,  | 
admitting  of  no  remedy  where  amputation 
of  the  part  cannot  be  immediately  effected  t 
but  I»rd  Bacon  asserts  that  its  bite  is  the 
least  painful  of  all  the  instruments  of  death, 
and  lie  supposes  its  i>oison  to  have  some  ufH-  | 
nity  to  opium,  though  less  dUagreeuble  in 
its  operation. 

ASPERGILLUM.  A gentis  of  Molluscous 
animals,  furnished  with  a bivalve  shell,  in- 
closed in  a tubular  calcareous  sheath,  which 
is  dilated  or  club-shaped  at  the  lower  end, 
and  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  the  nar- 
row aperture.  The  shell,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  reaemblance  to  the  s|»out  of  a 
waterinippot  (a  name  familiarly  given  to  it 
by  collectors),  has  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone,  terminating  at  the  large  end  in  a disc, 
which  is  pierced  with  a number  of  small 
orifices,  and  bordered  by  a sort  of  corolla  or 
frill.  By  means  of  two  small  valves  in  the 
tube  the  water  is  freely  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  shell.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  are  borers  ; some  bury  themselves  In 
the  sand,  some  in  stone,  others  in  wood,  and 
others  in  thick  shells. 

ASFIDIPIIORA.  The  name  given  to  a 
group  of  Brancliiupodous  Crustacea,  distin- 
guished by  having  sixty  pairs  of  legs,  all 
furnished  on  the  outside,  near  the  base,  with 
a large  oval  vesicle,  and  of  which  the  two 
anterior,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  resemble 
antenn«.  A large  shell,  almost  entirely 
disengaged,  covers  the  major  part  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  body.  BjtAXcaio* 

POPA.j 

ASS.  (JSquua  asimu.)  A well-known  and 
most  useful  domestic  quadruped,  whose  go^ 
qualities  are  too  generally  undervalued.  The 
Ass  is  believed  to  be  a descendant  of  the  wild 
Ass,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  deserts  of 
Tortary,  &c.  (by  some  naturalists  cal)^  the 
Onager^  and  supposed  to  be  ideutieal  with  the 
Persian  A‘ou/an),and  celebrated  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  for  the  fiery  activity  ofits  dis- 
position, and  tile  fleetness  of  Its  course.  But 
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in  the  ftate  of  degradation  to  viiich  for  to  ' 
many  ages  successive  generations  have  been 
doomed,  the  Ass  has  long  since  become  pro-  : 
verbial  for  stolid  indiflei^nce  to  sulferin^and 
for  unconquerable  obstinacy  and  stu])idity.  : 
From  the  general  resciT»blance  between  ' 
the  Ass  and  Uic  Horse,  it  might  naturally  | 
enough  be  supposed  that  they  were  very 
closely  allied,  and  that  one  had  uegcucrated : 
thev  are,  however,  perfectly  distinct  j there 
is  that  inseparable  line  drawn,  that  barrier 
between  them,  which  Nature  provides  for 
the  perfection  and  preservation  of  her  pro- 
ductions— their  mutual  offspring,  the  mule, 
being  incapable  of  reproducing  its  kind. — 
The  best  breed  of  Asses  is  that  originally 
derived  from  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of 
Asia  ; at  present,  perhaps,  the  l^st  breed  in 
Europe  is  the  Spanish ; and  very  valuable 
Asses  are  still  to  be  had  in  the  southern  i>or- 
tion  of  the  American  continent,  where  during 
the  existence  of  the  Spanisli  dominion  tlie 
breed  was  very  carefully  attended  to.  In 
truth,  wherever  proper  attention  has  been 
paid  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  the 
finest  specimens,  he  is  rcnilercd  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  horse  for  most  ]>urpuscs 
of  labour ; w'hile  on  hilly  and  precipitous 
roads  he  is  decidedly  better  adapted  from 
his  general  habits  and  formation.  The  most 
general  colour  of  the  Ass  is  a mouse-coloured 
^rey,  with  a black  or  blackUh  strii>e,  extend- 
ing aloD^  the  spine  to  the  tail,  and  cros&cd 
by  a similar  stripe  over  the  shoulders. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months, 
and  seldom  produces  more  than  one  foal  at 
a time : the  teeth  follow  the  same  order  of 
api>earance  and  renewal  os  those*  of  the 
horse.  Asses'  milk  has  long  been  celebrated 
j for  its  sauative  qualities  : invalids  sufiering 
! from  debility  of  the  digestive  aud  assiml-* 

, lative  functions  make  use  of  it  with  great 
• advantage  ; and  to  those  also  who  are  con- 
I sumptive  it  is  very  generally  recommended. 

] The  WILD  ASS  (Equua  hemiomta)^  [or 
t Koula5,  as  it  is  ealled  by  the  Persians] 

; stands  much  higher  on  its  limbs  tlian  the 
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cemmon  Ass ; its  legs  are  more  slender,  the 
forehead  Is  more  arched,  and  it  is  altogether 
more  symmetrical.  The  mane  U composed 
of  a soft  woolly  dusky  hair,  about  three  or 
four  inches  long ; the  colour  of  the  body  is  a 
fine  silvery  grey  ; the  iip[>er  part  of  the  face, 
the  sides  of  the  heck  and  body,  being  of  a 


flaxen  hue  ; and  a broad  brown  stripe  run- 
ning down  the  back,  tVom  the  maiie  to  the  | 
tail,  and  crossing  the  shoulders,  os  in  the  | 
common  Ass.  TheKoulan  inliabits  parts  of  . 
Central  Asia^  and  migrates  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season.  Its  flesh  is  ' 
itedd  in  high  esteem  by  the  Tartars  and  Per-  ! 
sians,  who  hunt  it  in  preference  to  all  kinds  I 
of  game.  We  liave  allude<l  to  the  frequent  ' 
mention  of  this  animal  by  both  sacred  and  ! 
profane  writers  of  antiquity  ; and  we  may  I 
properly  conclude  by  quoting  the  b^k  of  * 
Jon,  zxxix.  5—^  : “ Who  hath  sent  out  the  i 
wild  088  free  ? or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands 
of  the  wild  ass  ? Whose  house  1 have  made  ! 
the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his 
dwellings.  lie  scometh  the  multitude  of 
tlie  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of 
the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is 
his  pasture,  und  he  seandicth  after  every  ' 
green  thing."  [See  Kia50  in  SurPLKUBKT.i  i 
ASSERADOR.  (The  Spanish  word  for  j 
Sau'yer.)  The  name  applied  in  Columbia  to  i 
a remarkable  Lamcllicorn  beetle,  which  will  ' 
be  iKJttcr  understood  by  the  accompanying  ! 
wood-cut  than  by  any  description.  The  | 
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female  wants  the  singular  boms  on  the  head 
and  thorax  from  which  the  species  derives 
iU  local  name  of  “ The  Sawyer  it  being 
the  belief  of  the  coimtry  people  that  the  in- 
sect sows  off  the  small  twigs  of  trees  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  the  two.  Mr  David 
Dyson  infunned  us  that  lie  found  It  abun- 
dantly, and  in  clusters,  on  a species  of 
banib^.  Mr.  Empson  of  Hath  first  dis- 
covered this  curious  insect,  and  published 
a figure  of  it  with  the  name  of  Asacrador 
I/»'icitJtonu  *nd  presented  his  unique  spe- 
cimen to  the  Rritish  Museum  at  a time  when 
the  insect  was  very  rare.  It  has  also  been 
described  by  Mr.  Hone  as  the  Ooh(/n  Porfcri, 
and  by  Erichsun  os  the  ^carabaiut  Pc^n’eni  j 
and  we  see  the  learned  Berlin  entomologist 
now  fancies  it  may  be  only  a variety  of  the 
Fabrician  species,  S.  wgeon.  We  give  this 
one  example  of  what  naturalists  call  the 
synonym<s  of  a species,  to  show  the  utter 
impossibility  of  our  attempting  to  give  or  to 
I reconcile  the  different  names  applied  to  the 
' same  species  by  difiercut  authors. 

ASTACUS.  A genus  of  long- tailed  Crus- 
taccous  animals,  whose  distinguishing  cha- 
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t«cter  U derived  from  the  antennae,  the  two 
pairs  of  wliich  are  inserted  in  tlie  same  hori* 
Bontal  line.  In  it  are  included  those  wclU 
known  and  valuable  shcll-lish,  the  Lobster 
(Astaettg  marinus\  and  the  Cray  Ash  {Asia- 
cusjiuviatilis) : the  former  of  these  has,  how* 
ever,  by  recent  naturalists  been  regarded  as 
the  type  of  another  genus  {JJvnutrus).  [Sec 
Lobst£&  and  CuAvnsii.] 

ASTERIAS.  A genus  of  Radiated  ani- 
mals, of  a more  or  less  stellate  form,  which 
we  find  thrown  up 
on  every  coast,  and 
which  are  popu- 
larly known  ns 
i’f  ar-yw/it's.  T hey 
are  formed  of  a 
semi  • transparent 
and  gelatinous 
substance  covered 
witlf  a thin  mem- 
brane: and  though 
at  first  sight  they 
STAU  risu  - (AsraKiAS.)  often  ap()ear  like  a 
lump  of  inanimate 
tissue,  on  minuter  inspection  they  are 
found  possessed  of  life  and  motion.  **  I^t  a 
Btnr-fish  thus  picked  up,”  ol>scrvcs  Mr.Rymer 
Jones,  **bc  plo4^cd  in  some  transparent  pool 
left  by  the  tide,  within  a rocky  basin  •,  watch 
it  there,  aud,  doubtless,  soon  the  most  incuri- 
I ous  loukcr-on  will  find  himself  com|iclled  to 

faze  in  mute  astonishment  at  what  he  sees. 

‘rmn  the  inferior  surface  of  each  ray,  the 
creature,  which  before  api>carcd  so  helpless 
and  inanimate,  slowly  protrudes  numbers  of 
fleshy  tubes,  wliieh  move  about  iu  search  of 
firm  holding-places,  and  ore  soon  fixed,  by 
means  of  little  suekers  at  the  end  of  each,  to 
the  smooth  surface  of  a ncighlxmrin^  stone, 
or,  if  the  stnr-fish  has  iieen  placed  in  glass 
filled  with  salt  water,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  gloss,  where  every  movement  may  be 
plaimy  seen.  Wlicn  these  have  laid  fast 
hold,  others  oppear  in  quick  succession,  and 
likewise  arc  attached  to  tiie  smooth  suriuce, 
till  at  last  hundreds  of  little  legs,  for  such 
these  suckers  seem,  are  actively  emploved, 
and  by  their  aid  tlie  creature  glides  along 
with  such  a gentle  motion,  tliat  it  seems 
rather  to  swim  than  crawd.  Thus  roused 
into  activity  wc  M-aleh  its  movements,  and 
perceive  that  it  has  api>etitca  and  instincts 
which  direct  its  course.  Place  within  its 
reach  a piece  of  tainted  fish,  or  other  sea- 
side carrion,  and  itsoim  vrUl  find  it  out,  and, 
clasping  it  between  its  rays,  will  swallow 
and  digest  it  in  Us  ample  stomacli.” 

ASTERACANTIIION.  [Sec  SrrrL.] 
ASTEROLEPIS.  [See  Siptlement.] 
ASTRiEA.  A genus  of  fixed  Polypi, 
either  incrusting  marine  bodies,  as  in  the 
AttncarotuIosa^Sin  inhabitant  of  the  West 
Indian  seas,  or  collected  in  a hemispherical 
moss,  sometimes  though  rarely  lohated,  as 
in  the  Astraut  favota.  commonly  found  iu 
the  seas  of  tlie  East  Indies.  • 

ATELES.  [See  SriDKR  Monkey.) 
ATIIERICEKA.  The  fourth  section  of 
Dipterous  insects,  characterised  by  tlie  an- 


tenna bcln§  only  two  or  three-jointed,  and 
the  proboscis  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
into  the  mouth.  Pew  of  the  Athcriccra 
are  carnivorous  in  the  perfect  state.  They 
are  found,  for  the  most  part,  on  flowers 
leaves,  and  sometimes  on  human  excrement. 

ATIIERIXE.  (Athcrina.)  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  wliich  there  are 
several  species,  varying  in  length  from  three 
inches  to  six.  Tluy  arc  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  also  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian ond  other  coasU  of  South  America, 
where  they  arc  esteemed  delicious  food.  Tliey 
are  likew  ise  takeu  iu  considerable  numlK‘rs 
on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England,  es|>e- 
ciallv  near  Soutliampton,  where,  from  their 
similarity  of  appearance,  they  are  called 
smelts.  The  Atlierine  is  of  a silvery  yellow 
hue,  somewhat  transparent,  and  having  a 
w cll-dcflncd  silvery  band  or  stripe  running 
along  the  sides,  iVom  gilU  to  tail. 

ATI^ANTA.  (.^1  tlanta  Peronii.)  A small 
transparent  Molluscous  animal,  found  in  the 
seas  of  all  hot  climates;  it  occupies  a most 
delicate  shell  spirally  rolled  on  itself,  hav- 
ing a thin  and  glassy  oj>erculum.  The  At- 
lanta belongs  to  thconlerV/rfcropor/n  .*  it  has 
two  tcntacula,  w'ith  laige  eyes  at  the  ba'C  ; 
and  the  foot  large. 

ATTAGEN.  A local  name  for  the  Ptar- 
migan or  White  Grouse.  [See  PxAitiuoAN.] 

ATTIUAWMEG.  [See  Saluo  albus.] 

AUK.  {Alca,)  A genus  of  aquatic  birds  of 
the  family  ^f/cadtc,  consisting  of  several  spe- 
cies ; particularly  the  Great  Auk,  the  Razor- 
bill, and  the  Little  Auk.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  liuving  verv  short  W’ings,  and  the 
legs  placed  so  for  l)chind  the  centre  of  the 
body  that  they  stand  nearly  erect.  They  are 
strictly  sea  birds,  and  nestle  on  its  borders  ; 
breeding  in  caverns  ami  rocky  cliiVs,  and 
laying  only  one  large  egg.  Thej'  obtain 
their  food  by  diving,  at  wiiich  they  are  very 
exi>crt  ; but  the  power  of  their  wings  is  very 
limited  ; and  when  they  proceed  on  f«>ot  by 
land,  which  they  do  with  swiftness,  if  pur- 
sued, their  motions  are  the  most  awkward 
imaginable.  They  all  feed  on  small  fishes, 
Crustacea,  vemaes,  moliusca,  or  marine  ve- 
getables. 

The  GREAT  AUK  (A  tea  impennis)  Is  three 
feet  long  ; and  has  a black  bill,  four  inches 


GREAT  AUK. (AX.CA  niPXNKIS.) 


and  a quarter  long,  both  mandibles  bclnj, 
crossed  obliquely  with  several  ridges  and 
I furrows.  Two  oval-sliaped  white  spots 
I occupy  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the 
I bill  and  the  eyes : the  head,  back  part  of 
I the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
! and  wings  ore  covered  with  short, soft,  glossy 
black  feathers,  excepting  a white  mark 
across  the  wings,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the 
lesser  quills.  The  w'ings  do  not  exceed 
more  than  four  inches  and  u quarter  from 
the  tips  of  the  longest  quill-feathers  to  the 
first  joint : legs  black,  short,  and  placed 
. near  the  vent.  This  si)ceies  Inhabits  Norw  ay, 

I Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  I'eroc  Islands. 

I Tliey  are,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 

■ met  with  on  the  northeni  isles  of  Britain, 

’ but  are  never  observed  to  l>e  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  A British-killed 
s|)ccimen  is  in  the  British  Museum  ; it  W’os 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bullock. 

The  RAZOR-BILL,  or  Common  Ai*k, 
iAlca  tonlaX  These  birds  abound  in  the 
higher  northern  latitudes  t they  are,  liow'- 
j ever,  widely  diffused  ; and  in  England  many 
j precipitous  cliffs,  the  Needles,  etc.,  Jmvc  a 
j fair  share  of  them.  The  Razor-bill  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  extended  wings 
about  twenty-seven  inches.  They  build  no 
nests,  but  lay  their  eggs  upon  tlie  bare  edges 
of  lofty  rucks  hanging  over  the  sea,  where 
they  form  a very  grotesque  appearance, 
from  the  singular  order  of  the  rows  in  wliich 
they  sit  oue  above  another.  Their  [one] 
egg  is  disproportionately  large,  being  three 
inches  long,  the  cohmr  a greenish-wTiite  ir- 
regularly marked  with  dark  siwts.  Thou- 
sands of  these  birds  arc  killed  on  the  coast 
of  l^abrador,  for  the  sake  of  the  breast 
feathers,  which  are  very  warm  and  elastic  ; 
and  incredible  nuinber<i  of  eggs  are  also  col- 
lected there. 


ice  has  been  broken  up  by  storms,  they  watch 
its  motion,  and  come  down  in  legions  to 
banciuet  on  the  various  marine  animals 
which  lie  scattered  before  them.  It  is  rarely 
that  the  I.ittle  Auk  is  seen  on  our  shores, 
and  can  hardly  be  called  an  occasional 
visitant.  Idkc  the  others  which  liave  been 
mentioned,  it  only  lays  one  egg,  wluch  is  of 
a pale  bluish-green,  and  is  placed  on  the 
most  inaccessible  ledges  of  rocks. 

Different  si>ceic3  of  this  family  of  birds  are 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  northern  I 
world  ; and  some  of  them  arc  met  with  on  ' 
almost  all  the  rocky  cliff’s  on  the  coasts  of  ‘ 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  female  deposits  ! 
her  single  egg  ui>on  the  bare  mould,  in  a hole 
dug  out  and  formed  in  the  ground  by  herself 
and  mute,  for  that  purpose,  or  in  one  that  they 
find  ready  made  by  the  rabbits,  which  they 
cosily  dislodge.  They  assemble  early  in 
April,  prepare  for  the  business  of  incubation 
in  May,  and  hatch  their  young  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July;  from  which  time  till  the 
middle  of  August  they  are  employed  in 
nurturing  ond  rearing  their  brood  : they 
then  regularly  depart  for  tlic  southern  coasts 
of^  I ranee,  Spain,  and  other  regions  more 
suited  to  their  exigencies,  where  they  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

AULOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Aranthop- 
terygian  li'^hcs,  closely  allied  to  FUtularia^ 
from  wliich  tlicy  wc  distinguished  by  having 


AITRICUT.A.  a genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  having  a head  furnished  with  two 
tentnciila,  and  eves  at  their  base  ; foot  short 
and  narrow,  Tney  inhabit  a shell  having  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  ears  of  ceriula  | 
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flat  and  black  ; nearly  all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  plumage  are  of  the  same  colour ; the 
checks  and  under  parts  white  ; legs  and  toes 
yellowish.  These  birds  inhabit  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  Greenland  andSpitzbergen; 
but  their  great  breeding  station  Is  said  to  l>c 
in  the  northern  part  of  BolRu’s  Bay.  In 
these  dreary  regions,  wc  are  told,  when  the 


MIDAS*  XAR.^(AOU1COLA  MID£.) 

animals  ? hence  the  name.  Several  spedcs 
are  European  ; others  arc  found  ou  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  Brazil,  and  the  Indian  and 
American  islands.  Tlie  si>ecics  known  ad 


The  LITTLE  AUK  (_yferguhia  aUeX  This 
is  a plump  round-shaped  little  bird,  nlumt 
nine  Indies  long.  The  crown  of  Uic  head  is 


rROMPET-nsH.~(AOt09TOMA  OBIVEN9T9.) 

numerous  free  spines  before  the  dorsal  fin  s 
the  jaws  are  t<K>tbless ; the  tube  of  the  muz- 
zle is  shorter,  wider,  and  more  compressed 
tlian  in  Fi»tularia : the  body  is  very  scaly  ; 
the  tail  is  short  and  slender,  ending  in  a com- 
mon fin  : the  air-hluddcr  is  also  larger  tlian 
in  the  true  ri^Hj-fishes.  The  l>est  known 
8i>ecies  is  a native  of  the  Eastern  seas. 
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Auricula  Mida*  or  Midas'  Eovt  is  a hand-  | 
Boxne  shcllf  native  of  the  East  Indies : its 
figure  is  oval  or  oblong  ; the  mouth  longi- 
tudinalt  with  a refiected  lip. 

AUXIS.  A fish  belonging  to  the  5com- 
hrridce  or  Mackerel  family,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  U of  a fine  blue  block 
on  the  back,  with  oblique  blackish  lines, 
and  the  flesh  deep  red. 

AVES.  [Biijns.]  The  name  of  a class  of 
vertebrated  animals,  characterized  by  ovipa- 
rous generation,  a covering  of  feathers,  and 
by  their  anterior  extremities  being  organized 
as  wings,  and  mostly  used  for  ^ght.  There 
are  six  orders,  which  are  distinguished  by 
certain  characteristics  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities or  feet.  The  kiust  order  is  termed 
Raptorcs  or  Accipitres ; they  have  la^e  feet, 
with  three  toes  tx'fore  and  one  behind,  all 
armed  with  long,  strong,  sharp,  curved,  and 
prehensile  talons  $ this  structure  is  asso- 
ciated with  a strong,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed  beak  ; a very  muscular  body  j and 
capability  of  rapid  and  long-continued  flight. 
These  are  Birds  of  Prey  \ the  principal  of 
them  being  Vultures,  Eagles,  Hawks,  Kites, 
Buzzards,  and  Owls.  The  SKCOJrp  order  is 
termed  /nses-sorcs,  or  Perching  Birds.  The 
feet  of  these  are  all  formed  for  perching,  and 
their  power  of  grasping  is  very  great ; the 
toes  are  slender,  flexible,  of  moderate  length, 
and  provided  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  It  includes  the  Thrushes, 
Nightingales,  and  all  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  our  groves  ; with  the  lied  breasts,  the  Si>ar- 
rows,  Larks,  Sv^  allows.  Crows,  Kingfishers, 
Birds  of  Paradise,  and  Humming-birds. 
From  Including  the  smaller  tribes  of  Birds, 
the  term  Fasstres  Is  also  given  to  this  order. 
—The  TiiiKD  order  is  termed  Scansorts^  or 
Climbers.  These  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing one  of  the  fore  toes  back  at  pleasure  ; a 
construction  which  enables  them  to  climb 
the  perpendicular  trunks  of  a tree.  Of  tliis 
order  the  Parrot  tribe  and  the  Woodpeckers 
ore  the  principal  members. — The  fouutii 
order  is  term^  Rasores^  or  GalUnoccons 
Birds.  It  is  characterized  by  the  hinder  toe 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  three 
anterior  ones ; this  reduces  the  power  of 
perching ; but  the  front  toes  are  united  hy  a 
slight  membrane,  and  arc  strung,  straiglit, 
and  terminated  by  robust,  obtuse  claws, 
adapted  for  scratching  up  the  soil,  and  for 
running  along  the  ground  j for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  also  furnished  witli  very  strong, 
muscular  legs.  These  birds  have  the  hei^ 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body ; and  the 
bill  generally  short,  with  the  upper  mandible 
somewhat  curved.  In  this  order  ore  com- 
prised the  Peacock,  the  Turk^,  the  common 
Cock  and  Hen,  Partridges,  Pheasants,  Pi- 

eons,  &c.— The  FIFTH  order  is  termed  6'ra/- 


Thls  order  comprises  the  Ostriches,  Cranes, 
Herons,  Storks,  snipes.  Woodcocks,  Bustards, 
and  Plovers.  The  si.XTii  order  Is  termed 
Natatorts^  Palmipedes^  or  web-footed  Birds  ; 
and  their  whole  organization  is  especially 
adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  Their  legs  are 
short,  and  placed  behind  the  centre  of  equi- 
librium; their  fore  toes  are  united  by  a thick 
and  strong  web  or  membrane ; and  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a dense  layer  of 
down,  beneath  the  outer  plumage,  which  is 
close,  and  rendered  impervious  to  the  water. 
The  order  comprises  Swans,  Ducks,  and  | 
Geese ; Auks,  Penguins,  Pelicans,  Petrels, 
Coots,  and  Grebes.  ikc  art.  Birds.] 

AVICULA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs  belonging  to  the  order  JJimyaria. 

It  is  thus  defined  oy  CuWer  : — “The  shell 
has  the  valves  equal,  with  a rectilinear 
hinge,  and  is  oAen  carried  out  into  wings  i 
the  ligament  is  narrow  and  elongated  ; small  J 
dentifations  oilcu  appear  on  the  hinge,  on  ! 
its  anterior  part ; and  below  tlic  angle  on  , 
the  side  near  the  mouth  is  tlie  notcli  for  tlie  ; 
byssus.  The  anterior  abductor  muscle  is 
still  extremely  minute.”  The  foot  of  the  , 
aniintU  is  conical.  worm-shai>cd,  and  rather 
long.  Some  very  beautiful  species  of  the 
Avicula  are  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
coast  of  Brazil,  Kew  Holland,  the  Bed  Sea, 
&c.  The  interior  of  tlie  shell  is  pearly  in 
the  centre  : some  species  have  a broad  black 
border  surrounding  it,  and  the  margin  ter- 
minating in  a fringe.  The  Avicuia  mar- 
ffaritifera,  or  Pearl  Oyster,  belongs  to  this 
genus.  [See  PRAKL  Oyster.] 

AVICULARIA.  [See  Si  ti'I.eme.'^t.] 

AVOSET.  (Recurvirostraax'ocetta,)  This 
grallatorial  bird,  whot«  great  ringuiarity  is 
in  the  form  of  its  bill,  is  aquatic,  tlic  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  banks  of  estuaries  being 
its  favourite  haunts.  On  the  $^horca  of  tlie 
Caspian  and  the  salt  lakes  of  Tartarv  they 
are  abundant ; they  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe; 
and  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  England 
they  are  occasionally  found.  The  Avoset  is 
about  eighteen  indies  in  length  ; very  erect, 
and  lias  legs  unusually  long  for  its  size.  i 


and  seek  their  food  in  water,  along  the  mar- 

&lns  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  the  birds 
elonging  to  this  order  have  long  and  slender 
legs,  and  generally  bare  thighs.  Their  three 
front  toes  are  more  or  less  united  at  the  base 
by  a web,  and  the  central  toe  is  often  longer 
and  stronger  than  the  rest ; the  hind  toe  is 
elevated,  short,  or  even  sometimes  wanting. 


AVOSVT --(RVCORVIROSTRA  AVOO«TTA  ) 

The  bill,  which  is  three  inches  and  a half  I 
in  length,  turns  up  like  a hook,  in  an  I 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  ■ 
parrot,  and  is  fiat,  thin,  sharp,  and  flexible.  { 
The  plumage  is  black  and  white,  tall  cou- 
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fitting  of  twelve  white  feathers  ; the  legs  are  I 
t of  a tine  blue  colour,  naked  and  well  cal-  { 
culatcd  for  wading ; the  feet  arc  palmatcd, 
but  not  80  much  adapted  for  swimming  ns  | 
for  supporting  the  bird  upon  the  mud.  It 
feeds  on  worms,  &c.,  urhich  it  scoops  out  of 
the  mud  with  its  bill  ; and  it  lays  two  eggs, 
which  arc  greenish,  spotted  with  brown  and 
block. 

AXIS.  (Cen’us^xts.)  A species  of  Indian 
IXnir,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  vu- 
I rieties.  1.  The  Common  Axis  is  about  the 
' size  of  a fallow  deer,  and  of  a light  red  co- 
lour. The  body  is  lx;autifully  marked  with 


white  spots,  and  a line  of  white  runs  along 
the  sides,  dividing  the  upper  from  the  under 
]>arls  of  the  body.  The  horns  are  slender, 
and  tri’forked  ; the  first  ramification  being 
near  the  base,  and  the  second  near  the  top, 
each  pointing  upwards.  It  is  extremely 
docile,  and  possesses  the  sense  of  smelling  in 
an  exqui»ite  degree.  Though  it  is  a native 
of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  it  appears  to 
bear  the  climates  of  Euro|)e  without  injury. 

. 2.  The  Great  Axis.  This  animal,  which  is 
a native  of  Borneo  and  C^lon,  is  about  the 
height  of  a horse,  and  or  a reddish-brown 
< colour.  The  horns  ore  trifhrcatcd,  thick, 
strong,  and  rugged  ; about  tw’O  feet  nine 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  between 
the  tips.  3.  The  Lesser  Axis  is  a gregarious 
animal,  iuhabiting  Java,  Ceylon,  Borneo, 
imd  some  other  oriental  Islands.  It  is  hunted 
1 with  ardour,  the  sport  aflbrdiiig  the  highest 
diversion,  and  the  flesh  being  esteemed  ex- 
cellent. 

' AXOLOTL.  (Siren  pisciformis.)  A 
singular  genus  of  Batrachiau  reptiles,  being 
peiicctly  amphibious,  inasmuch  as  they  pos- 
sess both  kinds  of  respiratory  organs  at  the 
same  |)criod,  being  furnished  alike  with  gills 
I and  lungs ; and  they  can  consequently 
I breathe  air  and  water  according  to  the  cir- 
I cumstauces  in  which  they  hapi>cn  to  be 
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nose  blunt,  the  eyes  situated  near  the  muz-  I 
zle,  the  tail  nearly  as  long  os  the  body,  and  | 
the  toes  unconnected  by  intermediate  mem- 
branes. The  colour  is  brown,  thickly  mot-  ! 
tied  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  | 
of  the  head  and  body,  os  well  as  on  the  tail  : 
and  dorsal  tins,  with  numerous  small  round  { 
block  8i>ots.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  ! 
markets  of  Mexico  : it  is  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  wdicn  served  up 
with  a rich  and  stimulating  sauce,  is  es- 
i teemed  a great  luxury.  A second  species 
has  been  lately  discovered  and  described. 

AYE- AYE.  (Cheiromys  Ma(lafftisc€trien’ 
SIS.)  A singular  quadruped  (which  in  some 
descriptions  has  t^cn  confounded  with  the 
At,  or  SLotli,  whose  habits  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles.) It  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
order  Hodentia^  but  other  naturalists  have  < 
classed  it  with  the  ^fonkey  tribe,  from  the 
hand-like  structure  of  its  hinder  feet.  It  is  I 
a native  of  Madagascar ; it  burrows  under  | 
ground,  is  very  slothful,  and  is  altogether  a 
nocturnal  animal.  It  has  large  flat  cars, 
like  those  of  a bat,  and  a tail  resembling  a 
squirrers  ; but  its  most  distinguishing  pe- 
culiarity is  the  middle  toe  or  finger  of  the 
fore-foot,  the  two  last  joints  of  which  are 
very  long,  slender,  and  destitute  of  hair  : 
this,  os  M.  Sonnerat,  who  describes  the  one 


he  had  In  his  possession,  remarks,  is  use- 
ful to  the  animal  in  drawing  worms  out  of 
holes  in  the  trees,  and  in  holding  on  to  : 
the  branches.  It  measures  about  eighteen  | 
inches  from  the  nose  to  the  tail ; and  its  ; 
general  colour  is  a pale  ferruginous  brown,  | 
mixed  with  grey.  | 

BABOON.  (C^mocejihaXus.)  A genus  of  | 
Quadrumana,  which  forms  the  last  link  in  | 
the  chain  that  unites  the  Simlae  with  quad- 
rupeds j comprising  a large,  fierce,  and  for-  ! 
midable  race  of  animals,  who,  though  they  • 
in  a slight  degree  partake  of  the  human 


ocmformation,  as  seen  In  the  Oranff-ontang, 
&C.,  are  in  their  habits,  propensities,  and 
dispositions,  the  YCry  rererse  of  gentleness 
and  docility.  In  A^ies  and  other  quadru* 
mana  which  have  the  head  and  face  round, 
the  nose  is  flat,  and  the  nostrils  are  situated 
about  half>wav  between  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes ; but  in  the  Baboon  this  organ  is  pro< 
longed  uniformly  with  the  Jaws,  and  the 
nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  at  in 
the  dog.  In  short,  the  most  distinctive  pecu* 
liarity  of  the  gentts  is  the  marked  resem* 
blance  which  the  head  and  face  of  these 
animals  bear  to  a large  dog.  They  have, 
moreover,  long  and  truncate  muxzles,  cheek 
pouches,  tails,  and  sharp  claws.  Tet,  not> 
withstanding  this  close  approximation  to 
the  shape  of  the  dog*s  head,  the  form  and 
position  of  the  eyes,  combined  with  the  simi* 
larity  of  the  arms  and  hands,  give  to  these 
creatures  a resemblance  to  humanity  as 
striking  as  it  is  humbling  and  disgusting. 

Formed  for  strength,  lumished  with  dan- 
gerous  natural  weapons,  and  being  wild, 
restless,  and  Impetuous,  this  animal,  in  its 
native  haunts,  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  savage  race  ; nor  can 
it  be  restrained,  even  when  m confinement, 
any  longer  than  coercion  is  continued  : al« 
lowed  to  have  its  own  will,  its  savage  nature 
gains  the  ascendancy,  and  Us  actions  ore 
gratuitously  cruel,  mischievous,  and  destme* 
tive.  But  there  is  notliing  so  revolting  as 
their  lascivious  habits,  which  they  indulge  to 
such  a degree  that  it  is  unsafe  and  highly 
improper  for  females  to  \'isit  exhibitions  of 
animals  where  these  beasts  form  a port  of 
the  number. 

In  their  native  haunts  they  subsbt  on  roots 
and  berries,  and  partly  on  e^s,  insects,  and 
scorpions  t but  in  cultivated  districts  they 
make  incursions  into  the  fields  and  gardens, 
where  they  commit  the  greatest  depredations 
on  the  firtut  and  grain.  They  congregate  in 
troops,  and  are  b^d  and  skilful  In  their  pre> 
datory  excursions,  maintaining  their  ground 
even  against  large  parties  of  men  ; and  it  is 
remarked  that  a troop  of  them  will  some* 
times  form  a long  chain,  extending  from  the 
\*icinity  of  their  ordinary  habitaUon  to  the 
garden  or  field  which  they  happen  to  be  en* 
gaged  in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce 
of  their  theU  is  piUmed  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the  moun* 
tains.'* 

The  Baboon  can  never  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  tam^,  how  long  soever  his  con- 
finement may  have  endured.  As  he  ad- 
vances in  age,  all  his  worst  qualities  become 
more  strongly  developed,  and  the  expression 
of  his  physiognomy  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  fierceness  and  brutality  of  his  disposition. 

Having  given  a general  description  of  these 
animals,  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  particu- 
larise a few  species  where  the  difference 
between  them  seems  most  to  deserve  notice. 

The  DERRI  AS.  {Cynoctphedxts hama^ 
dryos.)  This  celebrated  Baboon  inhabits  the 
monntfdns  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  was 
probably  the  species  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  sculptured  in  Egyptian  monuments.  It 
measures  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 


erect,  and  about  two  fret  six  inches  in  a tit- 
tinff  posture.  The  face  is  extremely  long, 
and  of  a dirty  flesh  colour,  with  a lighter 
ring  surrountung  the  eyes  : the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  all  the  fore-part  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  long  thoggy  hair ; that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  l^lnff  clipped.  The  hair  of  the 
head  and  neck  forms  a long  mane,  which 
falls  back  over  the  shoulders  ; and  the 
whiskers  ore  broad,  and  directed  backwards 
so  as  to  cover  the  ears.  The  ^neral  colour 
of  the  hair  is  a mixture  of  light  grey  and 
cinereous : a dark  brown  line  passes  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  ; and  the  tail  is  ter- 
minated by  a brown  tuft  of  long  hair : the 
callosities  are  large,  and  of  a da»  flesh  co- 
lour : the  hands  are  almosiMet  black  ; and 
the  fret  are  rusty  brown.  The  female  when 
full  grown  is  as  large  os  the  male,  but  is  des- 
titute of  a mane,  and  the  hair  of  the  body  is 
short  and  of  a uniform  deep  olive-brown 
colour.  The  Derrios  while  young  is  gentle 
and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  i^ved  at  a 
mature  age  U becomes  sulky  and  malicious. 

The  CHACMA  or  PIG-FACED  BA- 
BOON {CvnocephaluM  norcartus)  is  equal  in 
size,  and  much  superior  in  strength,  to  a 
common  English  mastiff.  It  inhabits  the 
mountains  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  assodates  in  families  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  occasionally  levies 
contributions  on  the  gardens  of  Cape  Town, 
which  it  performs  in  a very  a«iroit  and 


PlO-raOZD  BABOON, 
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regular  manner*  The  Chocma  is  of  a uni- 
form dark  brown  colour,  mixed  throughout 
with  a dark  green  shade,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  a fr  w hairs  of  a lighter  hue.  The 
hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  particularly  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males,  where  it 
forms  a distinct  mane  ; the  face  and  ears  are 
naked,  as  are  likewise  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  fret  % and  the  cheeks  of  both 
sexes  have  small  whiskers,  directed  back- 
wards, of  a greyish  colour.  The  hands,  face, 
and  ears  are  of  a very  dark  violet-blue  co- 
lour } the  muzzle  is  extremely  prolonged, 
and  the  skull  it  contracted  and  flattened.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  travellers,  while 
ascending  the  steep  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain passes  in  South  Africa,  to  meet  with 
troops  of  these  animals,  who  have  been  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  rocks : if  not  at- 
tacked, they  hasten  off,  yelling  and  scream- 
ing ; but  if  fired  at  and  wounded,  they  no 
sooner  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  gun  than 
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the^  throw  azxd  roll  down  stones,  to  resent 
the  injur/. 

The  COifMOJT  BABOON.  iCynocA^haJus 
papio.)  This  species  is  a natl\'C  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  is  the  one  most  commonly 
exhibited  by  itinerant  showmen.  Its  appear- 
ance is  at  once  grotesque  and  formidable ; 

; its  nervous  limbs  and  compressed  form  indi- 
; cate  great  force  and  agility  { the  anterior 
parts  especially  being  extremely  strong  and 
muscular.  It  is  oi  a uniform  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  with  a shade  of  light  red  upon 
the  head,  shoulders,  and  extremities ; the 
face,  ears,  and  hands  naked,  and  entirely 
black.  The  checks  are  considerably  swollen 
I below  the  eyes ; after  which  the  face  con- 


tracts suddenlv,  which  gives  the  nose  the 
appearance  of  having  been  broken  bv  a vio- 
lent blow.  It  is  furnished  with  whiskers. 


wliich  have  a backward  direction,  but  do  not 
conceal  the  ears.  While  young,  this  Baboon 
is  gentle  and  familiar ; but  as  it  approaches 
adult  age,  it  displays  all  the  repulsive  man- 
ner, the  ferocity  and  intractability  common 
to  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

The  MANDRILL,  or  VARIEGATED 
; BABOON.  iCynocephahts  maimon.)  The 
I Mandrill  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
I whole  genus  for  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
; colour,  while  for  size  it  is  unequalled  by  any 
other  Baboon,  its  height  when  standing  up- 
I ricUt  being  upwards  of  five  feet.  The  limbs 
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[ arc  large  and  muscular,  the  body  thick  and 

I robust : the  head  large,  face  long,  scarcely 
any  forehead,  and  the  snout  ending  abruptly; 
the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head; 
the  check-bones  enormously  swollen,  and 
marked  with  several  deep  fturowa  of  violot- 
bluc,  purple,  and  scarlet ; and  the  muzzle 
and  lips  large  and  protuberant.  The  hair 
of  the  forehead  and  temples  rises,  in  a re- 
markable manner,  into  a pointed  form, 
which  gives  the  head  a triangular  appear- 
ance ; and  a small  pointed  orange-yellow 

I beard  adorns  the  chin.  Round  the  back  of 
the  neck  the  hair  is  long,  and  inclines  for- 
wards, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a wreath. 
On  the  loins  the  skin  is  almost  bare  and  of  a 
violet-bine  colour,  nadually  altering  into  a 
bright  blood-red,  which  is  more  conspicuous 
on  the  hinder  parts,  where  it  surrounds  the 
tail,  which  is  very  short,  and  generally  car- 
ried erect.  In  most  of  its  habits  the  Mandrill 
resembles  the  otlicr  Baboons,  especially  in 
its  growing  more  morose  as  it  advances  in 
age,  and  in  becoming  offensively  libidinous. 
In  their  wild  state  they  generally  march  in 


large  bands,  and  are  so  formidable  that  not 
only  arc  the  inhabitants  afraid  to  meet  them 
in  the  woods,  unless  they  are  in  considerable 
companies  and  well  armed,  but  the  beasts 
of  the  fewest,  including  even  the  elephant, 
quit  their  respective  haunts  at  the  approach 
of  the  powerful  and  savage  animals  whose 
habits  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
To  this  truly  formidable  species  belonged 
“ Happy  Jerry,”  long  kept  in  the  fine  me- 
nagerie of  Mr.  Cross.  He  was  trained  to 
smoke  a pipe,  and  seemed  to  relish  a pot  of 
porter : out  he  was  fierce  to  most  persons 
who  approached  him,  unless  they  were  bis 
keepers.  His  stuffed  skin  and  skull  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  collection  of 
the  British  Museum. 

There  are  several  other  species  which  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  merely  men- 
tion ; as,  the  Drill,  the  Wood-Baboos,  the 
Pigtail,  tlie  Caxstkd,  the  T£Llow>  the 
Ci.s£R£ous,  and  others. 

BABYROU8SA.  (5i«  BabiruMaa.)  This 
animal  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a common 
Hog,  and  has  generally  been  referred  to  the 
Hog  ^enua,  though  in  many  respects  it  is 
essentially  different ; its  form  being  longer, 
its  limbs  more  slender,  and,  instead  of  bristles, 
being  covered  with  fine,  short,  and  somewhat 
woolly  hair,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  a few  bristles  on  the  upper  and 
hinder  part  of  the  back.  It  is  still  further 
distinguished  by  the  very  extraordinary  po- 
sition and  form  of  its  enormous  upper  tusks, 
which,  instead  of  being  situated  internally, 
on  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  as  in  other  animals, 
ore  placed  externally,  perforating  the  upper 
lip,  and  turning  upwards  toward  the  fore- 
head, like  the  horns  of  the  Ruminantia : the 


tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  also  very  long, 
sharp,  and  curved  ; but  not  of  equal  magni- 
tude witli  those  of  the  upper.  Tnc  tusks  are 


of  a very  fine  ivory,  but  neither  so  hard  nor 
so  durable  as  that  of  the  elephant : the  eyes 
are  small ; the  ears  erect  and  pointed ; the 
tail  rather  long,  slender,  and  tufted  at  the  ; 
end  with  long  hairs.  I 
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The  Babyronssa  Is  A gregarious  animal, 
inhabiting  the  woods  of  Java,  Amboyna,  the 
Celebes,  and  other  Indian  islands,  where 
large  herds  arc  met  with.  Their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  vegetables,  and  the  leaves  of 
trees.  When  sleeping  or  resting  themselves 
In  a standing  posture,  they  are  said  oAcn  to 
hook  or  support  themselves  by  placing  the 
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upper  tiuks  ICT088  the  lover  branches  of  the 
trees,  and,  thns  suspended,  sleep  in  security. 
I When  hunted  closely,  and  in  apparent  dan- 
I ger,  tills  animal  will.  If  possible,  plunge  into 
I some  great  river,  or  the  sea,  where  it  swims 

I with  great  facility,  and  by  alternate  diving 

I I and  rising,  is  ftequently  able  to  escape  from 
its  pursuers.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  a fine  specimen  of  this  rare 
animal  may  now  be  seen, 

BACITLITES.  A spedes  of  Ammonite  or 
Snake-stone.  [See  Aumoxite.] 

BADGER.  iXda  vulgaris.)  The  Badger 
: is  a carnivorous  quadruped,  inhabiting  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  i and  is  generally 
‘ regarded  os  a solitary,  stupid  animal,  that 
seeks  refuge  in  the  most  sequestered  places. 
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and  shuns  the  light  of  day.  It  has  very  short 
legs  and  a brood  flat  body  ; the  head  Is  long 
and  pointed,  the  eves  small,  the  neck  short 
and  thick,  the  tail  remarkably  short,  and 
the  hide  thick  and  tough.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  covered  with  long  coarse 
hair,  the  hue  of  wlilch  is  a rusty  grey  ; but 


on  the  breast,  belly,  and  limbs  it  is  short  and 
black ; the  face  is  white,  and  along  each 
side  of  the  head  runs  a lung  pyramidal  band 


of  block,  including  tlic  eyes  and  cars. 

With  its  powci^il  claws  it  constructs  a 
deep  and  commodious  burrow ; and  as  it 
continues  to  bury  itself,  it  throws  the  earth 
behind  it  to  a great  distance,  aud  thus  forms 
fi>r  itself  a long  winding  hole,  ending  in  a 
round  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
well  lined  with  dry  grass  and  hay.  This 
retreat  it  seldom  quits  till  night,  when  it  ; 
steals  from  its  subterraneous  abode  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food.  It  lives  chiefly 
on  roots,  fiuits,  insects,  and  frogs  i but  it  also 
robs  the  bee  of  his  honey,  and  destroys  the 
egn  of  partridges  and  other  birds  which 
bmid  their  nests  on  the  ground.  It  is  quiet 
and  inoffensive  t but  when  attacked  by  dogs 
it  deibnds  itself  with  great  resolution,  and 
seldom  dies  unrevenrad  of  his  enemies.  The 
Badger  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  long : his 
skin  is  so  tIUck  that  it  resists  the  impression 
of  the  teeth,  and  so  loose,  that  even  when  a 
dog  has  seized  it,  he  is  enabled  to  turn  round 


excellent  covers  for  travelling  trunks,  &e. ; j 
and  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  made  into  ! 
brushes  for  painters.  I 

The  AMERICAN  BADGER,  or  CAR- 
CAJOU. (Melts  Labrndorica.)  This  animal  , 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  European  species  i I 
its  fore-claws  are  longer  and  stronger,  and  the  I 
black  bands  on  the  face  narrower.  Its  pre-  ! 
vailing  colour  is  a kind  of  mottled  grey,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  extra-  i 
mities,  which  are  covered  with  short  coarse  ' 
hair,  it  is  fiirpishcd  with  a fine,  long,  silky 
fur.  It  is  a slow  and  timid  animal,  takes 
to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pur- 
sued, and,  burrowing  in  the  sand,  is  soon  ' 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Whilst  the  ! 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  the  American  i 
Badger  seldom  ventures  from  his  hole,  but  I 
passes  the  severe  winter  months  in  a semi-  ' 
torpid  state.  By  some  naturalists  this  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a distinct  genus 
(Taxidea).  i 

The  INDIAN  BADGER  (Mgrbus  col-  • 
laris)  is  about  twenty  inches  in  height  and 
two  mt  in  length,  the  form  of  its  bMy  and 
limbs  bearing  a resemblance  to  the  bear, 
while  its  head,  eyes,  and  tail  remind  us  ot 
the  hog.  The  hair  is  a yellowish  white, 
with  black  points,  which  ^ves  the  whole  a 
dark  brown  shade  | but  the  legs  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  ore  black.  The  ears  are 
very  small ; and  on  each  side  of  the  head 
are  two  black  bands,  which  descend  down 
the  neck,  and  enclose  the  throat.  They  are 
exceedingly  fierce. 

BAL.SNA.  [See  Whale.] 

BALJSNICEF8.  [See  SurruuiEXT.] 

BAI,.£NODON.  A genus  of  extinct 
whales.  [See  Supplekekt.] 

BALANCE-FISH.  (Zygoma.)  A fish,  the 
shape  of  whose  bead  has  been  likened  to  a 
hammer.  It  is  a native  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
Sea.  [See  ZTo.saA.] 

BALANINUS.  A genus  of  the  Ciircii- 
litmklce,  fbrnished  with  a long  slender  ros- 
trum, or  snout,  at  the  tip  of  which  is  a mi- 
nute pair  of  sharp  horizontal  jaws,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  deposit  Its 
eggs,  wliich  are  generally  placed  in  the  ker- 
i nel  of  some  fruit.  Of  tliis  kind  is  tlic  Bala- 


; ea^y,  and  severely  bite  his  assailant.  The 
i fcmsile  produces  three  or  four  young  at  a 
time.  The  flesh  of  the  Badger  is  rewoned 


a delicacy  in  Italy,  France,  and  China,  and 
may  be  made  into  hams  and  bacon.  The 
skin,  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on.  Is  im- 
pervious to  the  rain,  and  consequently  makes 


' WXEVIT.. — (BALANIiroS  KUOtlU.) 


CrraiSur^  of  jSotural  Siu^tori? ; 


ninus  iVttcvm,  or  Nut- Weevil,  whose  larva  is 
so  commonly  found  in  nuts,  filberts,  &c.  The 
egg  is  introduced  when  thenut  isvoung  and 
soft ; and  the  nut  being  but  slightly  injured, 
continues  to  ctow  and  ripen,  wTiile  the  larva 
feeiU  upon  kernel  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded. tVlien  about  to  change  its  state,  it 
bores  through  the  shell  and  escapes,  leaving 
a small  round  orifice:  falling  on  the  ground, 
it  then  burrows  into  the  earth,  where  it  as-  | 
lumes  the  pupa  state,  and  in  the  following 
summer  it  comes  forth  as  a perfect  insect. 

BALANUS.  A genus  of  multivalve  Cir- 
ripedes,  usually  found  adhering  to  various 
submarine  productions,  whetlier  fixed  or 
moveable  i such  as  the  harder  sea-plants  and 
all  sorts  of  cnista- 
ceous  as  well  as 
testaceous  ani- 
mals,  rocks,  ships, 
timber,  &c.  The 
shell  shapes  itself 

figure  of  the  sur- 

A ORODP  OF  BAI^AKUe  fsCC  of  WhatCVCT  it 

ovon&ntfl  adheres  to,  and 

from  which  it  is 
difficulty  re- 
moved.  It  alto- 
mMua\  getber  forms  a 

iflK  >H|jX  rude  hollow  cone* 
The  animal  in- 
closed  in  it  is  of 
SlTt  //' singular 
^ \VSIwi  structure  : it  has 

Kf  by//' UvvKw  twelve  crooked 

ri  Wifi  ^ i IVIES'  arms,  gar- 

Ilii^F  nished  with  a 

f i I ilJ'  great  number  of 

hairs,  which  it 
PATA^NUb  OVULABI8,  elcvatcs  on  all 
occasions  t besides  eight  others,  inferior  in 
size  and  lower  in  position.  In  general  the 
i Aa/afit  are  considered  ineligible  as  food : but 
Capt.  P.  P.  King  speaks  of  some  large  kinds 
(B^anus  pstffacus)  on  the  southern  parts  of 
the  South  American  coast  as  forming  a very 
common  and  highly  esteemed  food  of  the 
natives,  the  flesh  equalling  In  richness  and 
delicacy  that  of  the  crab.  He  also  says,  it 
occurs  m large  bunches,  and  presents  some- 
what of  a cactus-Uke  appearance.  The 

f parent  is  covered  by  its  progeny,  so  that 
urge  branches  are  found  corniced  of  from 
fifty  to  a hundred  distinct  individuals,  each 
of  which  becomes  in  its  turn  the  foundation 
of  another  colony. 

BALD  BUZZARD.  [See  Osprkt.] 
BALEARIC  CRANE.  [See  Crawe.J 
BALTIMORE  BIRD.  [See  Oriole.: 

BAND-FISH.  (Cupola.)  This  genus  of 
Acanthopterygions  fishes  is  of  a form  so  thin 
and  flat  In  proportion  to  its  length,  as  to 
have  obtained  among  the  ancient  ichthyolo- 
gists the  name  of  Tenia  or  Riband-fish.  One 
species  (C.  JfedUerranea)  is  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  varies  in  length  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  fbet.  The  head  is 
short  and  rather  truncated  in  ftont ; the 
mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lower  jaw  longer 


than  the  upper,  both  being  armed  with  sharp 
curved  teeth,  of  which  there  is  a double  row 
in  the  lower  jaw.  The  sides  are  extremely 
compressed  ; and  the  body,  both  above  and 
below,  sharpens  into  a iund  of  carina  or 
ridge.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  from  the 
bacK  of  the  head,  and  is  continued  as  for  as 
the  tail ; the  vent  fin  also  extends  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  length.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  bright  silver,  with  a dusky 
tinge  above ; the  sides  are  marked  with  a few 
large  reddish  spots  ; the  fins  are  all  of  a pale 
red  colour,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  ex- 
tremely small  scales.  It  is  predaceous,  and 
swims  with  great  rapidity. 

Another  species,  found  on  our  coasts,  (Ce- 
pola  rudescens)  is  of  a pale  carmine  colour, 
and  varies  ftom  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  It  is  very  smooth  and  slender,  and 
tapers  very  gradually  fh)m  the  head  to  the 
tail. 

BANDICOOT.  (PerameTcs.)  A genus 
of  Marsupial  animals,  indigenous  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
the  Opossums  and  Kangaroos ; but  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  fore  and  hind  legs 
is  by  no  means  so  great,  though  sufiSdeut 
to  msice  their  gait  rabbit-like,  or  a succes- 
sion of  leaps,  rather  than  waUdng  or  run- 
ning. Their  feet  are  provided  with  broad 
powerful  claws,  which  enable  them  to  bur- 
row with  great  facility,  and  to  dig  up  roots, 
on  which  they  prindpallv  feed.  The  most 
common  spedes  is  callea  the  Loito-nosbi> 
Bakdicoot  (PerarruJes  ruuuta):  it  mea- 
sures dx>ut  a foot  and  a half  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ; the 
ears  are  erect  and  pointed,  the  eyes  small, 
and  the  toil  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  a large  overgrown  rat,  to  which 
the  whole  animiu,  in  fact,  may  be  likened  os 
regards  its  general  external  appearance,  as 
well  as  its  depredations  upon  the  farm-yards 
and  granaries. 

BANXRING.  [SeeTuPAiA.] 

BARB.  The  name  given  to  a fleet  and 
vigorous  breed  of  horses  reared  by  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  and  introduced  Into  Spain  during 
their  dominion  in  that  country,  but  since 
their  expulsion  it  has  been  allowed  greatly 
to  degenerate ; nor  is  it  much  better  in  their 
original  clime,  except  among  the  wild  no- 
madic  tribes  of  the  desert,  where  the  breed 
still  exists  in  perfection.  But  the  Barb  is 
far  fh>m  excelling  in  symmetrical  beauty  \ 
the  true  value  of  these  noble  animals  is  to 
be  discovered  in  their  qualities  rather  than 
in  their  appearance.  With  a large  and 
clumsy  head,  a short  thick  ncck,andabioad 
chest,  are  united  a long  body  and  slender 
legs ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  unri- 
viuled  in  speed,  abstinence,  docility,  patience, 


viuled  in  speed,  abstinence,  docility,  patience, 
and  endurance  under  fatigue.  They  are 
sinewy,  nervous,  and  long-winded  i they 
walk  well,  and  stop  short,  if  reouired,  even 
In  full  career ; walking  and  galloping,  in- 
deed, being  the  only  paces  these  ammius  are 
allowed  to  practise.  It  is  not  customary, 
except  in  cavalry  exercises,  for  the  Moon 
to  try  the  powers  of  their  horses  very  severely; 
they  then,  however,  gallop  them  at  the  height 
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of  their  speed.  The  horses  are  never  cos* 
traUd,  and  are  alone  used  fbr  the  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  for  brcedxne.  It  has  b(^n 
remarked  that  Barbs  grow  npe,  but  never 
old^  because  thev  retain  their  vigour  to  the 
last ; they  are  also  said  to  be  long-lived,  and 
remarkably  free  from  diseases, 

BARBARY  APE.  (PitMecut  Mums.)  This 
species  of  Ape,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
nearly  four  feet,  is  remarkable  for  docility, 
and,  by  force  of  discipline,  is  made  to  exhi- 
bit considerable  intelligence.  Its  general 
colour  is  a palish  olive-brown  ; the  face  is  a 
swarthy  flesh  colour.  It  is  common  in  Bar- 
bary and  the  lower  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  also 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  This  spedes  was  well  known 
to  the  andenU,  and  it  has  been  the  “ show- 
man's ape"  from  time  immemorial.  Though 
morose  and  sullen  in  confinement,  it  is  re- 

g resented  as  sodal,  active,  and  courageous 
1 its  wild  state,  and  is  particularly  dlstin- 
guUhed  for  ito  attachment  to  its  young. 

BARBEL.  (Barbiu  vuJfforU,')  A fresh- 
water malacopterygious  flsh,  usually  fre- 
quenting the  deep  and  still  parts  of  ziven, 


BARBXI/. — (BARBOS  VULOA.RIS.) 

swimming  with  mat  strength  and  rapidity, 
and  living  not  only  on  aquatic  plants,  worms, 
and  insects,  which  it  obtains  by  boring  and 
turning  up  the  loose  soil  of  the  banks  with  Us 
snout,  but  occasionally  by  preying  on  smaller 
flshea  It  is  said  to  receive  Us  name  from 
the  barbs  or  wattles  attached  about  its  mouth, 
by  which  appendages  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished, os  well  as  by  the  great  extension  of 
the  upi»er  jaw  beyond  the  lower.  It  is  some- 
times found  to  weigh  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds,  and  to  measure  Uiree  feet  in  length : 
its  more  general  length,  however,  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body 
is  a greenish  brown ; the  scales  are  small, 
and  in  general  of  a pale  gold  colour,  edged 
with  block  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  silvery- 
white  on  the  belly  i tlie  pectoral  fins  are  a 
pate  brown,  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  are 
tipped  with  yellow ; and  tlie  tail  is  slightly 
forked,  and  of  a deep  purple.  The  Thames 
produces  Barbel  In  abundance,  and  of  a large 
size.  **  So  numerous  are  they  about  Shcpi>er* 
ton  and  Walton,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  “ that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  have 
been  taken  in  five  hours,  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  said  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  large  sized  Barbel  were  taken  in 
one  day."  The  flesh  of  the  Barbel  is  very 
coarse  and  imsavoury ; the  fish,  consequent- 
ly, Is  held  in  little  estimation,  except  as 
imording  sport  for  the  angler. 

BARBET.  The  Barbets  are  a fondly  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Scansorest  or 

I— : . ■ 


Climbers,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
largo  conical  beak,  which  appears  swollen, 
or,  as  it  were,  puffed  out  at  the  sides  of  its 
base,  and  by  being  bearded  (whence  the 
name)  with  nve  tufts  of  stiff  bristles,  directed 
forwards.  They  inhabit  Java,  Sumatra,  &c., 
and  sport  about  in  all  positions  on  the  trunks 
and  among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  search 
of  insects  or  their  larvoe,  on  which  they  feed: 
some  of  them  are  said  silso  to  devour  small 
birds  and  fruits  i the  typical  genera,  how- 
ever, appear  confined  to  the  former  food. 
The  plumage  of  some  of  the  spedes  is  very 
briliiaut. 


UAKT  OOLOURXn  BA.RBST.  *(8T7O0O 
VBRStOOLOR.) 

BARIS.  A gemis  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
which  feed  upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees. 

BARKING  BIRD.  (PferopfocAos.)  This 
Tenuirostral  bird,  which  is  common  in  Chiloe 
and  Chonos,— islands  In  the  SouthAmerican 
ArchipelagOr^  is  called  by  the  natives  Guid- 
guid ; **but  its  English  name,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin.  **  is  well  given  ; for  I defy  any  one 
at  first  to  feel  certain  that  a small  dog  is  not 
yelping  somewhere  in  the  forest.  Just  as 
with  the  Cheucau,  a person  will  sometimes 
hear  the  bark  close  by,  but  in  vain  may 
endeavour,  by  watching,  and  with  still  less 
chance  by  beating  the  bushes,  to  see  its 
author ; >'et  at  other  times  the  Guid-guid 
comes  fearlessly  near."  Its  manner  of  feed- 
ing and  its  general  habits  are  very  similar  to 
th^  of  the  Cheucau.  Both  species  arc  said 
to  build  their  nests  close  to  the  ground, 
amongst  the  rotten  branches,  [^e  Ciixu- 
CAU.] 

BARNACLE.  A name  given  to  the  clrri- 
pedes  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  ships,  &c.  [See  Balanus.] 

BASILISK.  (liasifiscus.)  The  Basilisk 
of  modem  naturalists  has  no  affinity  to 
the  malignant  serpent  of  the  poets  whose 
very  asi>ect  the  ancieuts  believed  to  be  fatal  ! 


BABILISS.  — (BAfllLISOnS  UTTRaTUS.) 
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to  all  who  looked  upon  it.  The  animal  now 
recognised  by  the  name  of  Basilisk  is  a spe- 
eiM  oflizard,  of aveiy  singular  shape,  being 
distinguished  by  a long  and  broad  wing-like 
prooen  or  expansion  along  the  back  and 
npper  part  of  the  tail,  and  lumished  at  cer- 
tain distances  with  inter\*al  radii  analogous 
to  those  in  the  wings  of  the  draco^  or  flying 
lizard.  This  process  is  capable  of  being 
either  dilated  or  contracted  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal ; and  the  occiput  or  hind  part 
of  the  head  Is  elevated  into  a very  conspicu- 
ous pointed  hood  or  hollow  crest.  Notwith- 
standing its  formidable  api>earance,  how- 
ever, the  Basilisk  is  a perfectly  hoimlesa 
reptile,  residing  principally  among  trees, 
where  It  feeds  on  insects,  &c.  The  general 
colour  of  this  animal  is  a pale  cinereous 
brown,  slightly  varied  on  the  back  and  sides 
with  different  shades  of  brown  and  blue, 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  activity,  and  iVom  its  peculiar 
structure  can  adapt  itself  to  the  watery  ele- 
ment without  inconvenience.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

BATS.  iCheiropUra,)  The  singular  ani- 
mals which  come  under  this  denomination 
were  long  considered  as  partaking  so  much 
of  the  character  of  birds  with  that  of 
quadrupeds,  that  it  was  thought  difficult 
to  assign  to  them  a distinct  station  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Such  doubts,  however, 
have  long  since  yielded  to  scientifle  in- 
vestigation ; tiicir  anatomical  and  intes- 
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tinal  structure,  their  viviparous  nature, 
their  hair,  &c.,  entitling  them  to  be  ranked 
as  quadrupeds.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  their  peculiar  conformation  is  admira- 
j bly  calculated  for  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able powers  of  flight.  The  air,  indeed,  is 
their  home : through  this  they  move  with 
vast  rapidity,  and  with  great  apparent  ease, 
wheeling  iu  every  direction  in  search  of  their 
insect  prey,  and  performing  the  most  abrupt 
evolutions  to  secure  it.  A remark,  indeed, 
not  less  true  than  trite,  has  been  often  made 
that,  in  their  mode  of  flight,  Bats  bear  a very 
strong  resemblance  to  swallows  i exercising 
the  some  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  restraining  the  multiplication  of  the  cre- 
puscular and  nocturnal  insects,  as  the  swal- 
lows do  in  regard  to  the  diurnal. 

Their  senses  of  smell,  feeling,  and  hearing 
are  wonderfiilly  acute.  In  many  genera  the 
nose  is  fhmished  with  a membranous  folia- 
tion of  most  delicate  structure,  by  which 


the  sense  of  smelling  is  gprcatly  refined  : the 
ears  also  are  in  many  kinds  expanded  and 
capable  of  being  folded  down  i while  their 
ample  wings,  and  the  membranous  tissues  of 
the  ear  and  nose,  are  so  abundantly'  supplied 
with  nerves,  as  to  enable  them,  even  should 
they  be  deprived  of  siglit,  to  pursue  unin- 
temiptedl^heir  aerial  course,  avoiding  every 
obstacle,  and  passing  adroitly  tlirough  the 
narrowest  aperturea 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  Bat 
hibernates,  and  in  preparing  for  this  state  of 
lifeless  inactivity,  it  seems  rather  to  select  a 
place  where  it  may  remain  safe  from  moles- 
tation, than  where  it  may  be  commodiouslv 
lodged.  ^ The  liibematiun  of  these  animals,^’ 
says  Mr.  Bell,  is  indeed  one  of  tlie  most 
interesting  iK)ints  in  their  economy.  At  an 
earlier  or  later  period  of  autumn,  according 
to  the  spccies,they  retreat,  generally  in  large 
congregations  of  various  species  together,  to 
the  most  retired  places ; as  under  the  roofs 
of  houses  «*nd  churches,  in  caverns,  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  and  similar  situations, 
where  they  suspend  themselves  by  their 
hinder  claws,  with  the  head  downwards. 
Here  they  crowd  together,  holding  not  only 
by  the  surface  of  the  walls  of  their  retreat, 
but  by  each  other,  one  crowding  over  another 
so  closely  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
for  such  numbers  to  occupy  so  small  a 
space.'* 

Not  less  than  twentv  species  of  Bats  are 
enumerated  as  known  in  Great  Britain  i but 
these,  although  differing  fVom  each  other, 
either  in  structure,  colour,  or  habits,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 


to  occupy  tlie  space  that  would  be  necessary 
to  describe  them  minutclv  { we  shall  there- 
fore merely  refer  to  a mw  of  them  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible,  and  in  another 
place  narrate  a few  particulars  relating  to 
two  foKign  species  of  a more  formidable 
character. 

The  COMMON  BAT,  or  FLITTER- 
MOUSE.  {VcfjiertUio  pipistrcThts.')  There 
are  several  species  known  in  England,  but 
this  is  the  most  common.  It  is  nearly  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  or  about  the  size  of  a 
mouse.  The  members  usually  called  wings, 
are  merely  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore- 
fbet  extended  to  an  enormous  length,  and 
connected  bv  a thin  membrane,  reaching 
also  to  the  hind  legs,  and  fVom  them  to  the 
tail : the  body  is  covered  with  short  fhr,  of 
a mouse-colour,  tinged  with  red  \ and  the 
membranes  are  of  a deep  dusky  hue ; the 
eves  are  small,  and  the  ears  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  mouse.  This  species  of  Bat 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  twilight  of  fine 
summer  evenings,  firequenting  the  sides  of 
woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks,  or  skimming 
along  the  sui^oce  of  tranquil  rivers,  where 
motlis,  gnats,  and  other  nocturnal  insects 
are  most  readily  to  be  fouml ; but  if  the 
weather  be  not  fine,  it  remaius  shut  up  in 
the  chinks  or  fissures  of  crumbling  masonry, 
or  lies  concealed  in  the  friendly  recesses  of 
some  hollow  tree. 


The  BARBASTELLE  BAT.  (Fesper- 
iUio  barboMUUus.)  This  species  was  oririn- 
ally  described  by  Daubenton,  In  1759,  but 
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iU  flnt  dctcctiun  as  a native  of  Great  Britain 
is  due  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  published  an 
account  of  it  with  a figure  in  the  British 
Miscellany.  Its  general  colour  is  darker 
than  that  of  any  other  British  species,  being 
nearly  black  on  the  back,  with  here  and 
there  a few  white  hairs,  which  become  more 
numerous  with  age  i the  hinder  parts  are 
reddish  brown,  and  the  belly  a pale  grey. 
The  ears,  the  naked  part  of  the  muzzle,  and 
the  flying  membrane,  are  of  a dusky  block. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body,  two  inches ; 
extent  of  wings,  between  ten  and  eleven 
inches.  The  muzzle  is  truncated,  and  a 
groove  leads  on  each  side  upwards  to  the 
nostrils.  The  cheeks  are  rather  tumid,  and 
covered  with  block  hair,  which  forms  a sort 
of  moustache.  The  ears  arcalx>ut  tlie  length 
of  the  head,  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are 
long,  and  irregularlv  four-sided  { the  inner 
edges  are  tum^  back,  formiug  a longitudi- 
nal groove  just  within  the  margin ; the 
outer  and  sui>erior  angle  prominent,  rounded, 
and  turned  hack.  The  eyes  are  very  small, 
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placed  close  to  the  base  of  the  auricle,  and 
almost  concealed  by  the  hair  on  the  cheek. 

I The  tax  of  the  body  is  long  and  soft.  Mr. 

I Bell  having  had  a Barbastelle  Bat  in  his 
possession  tor  some  time,  was  able  to  give  a 
few  slight  notices  of  its  habits.  **  He  fed 
' readily  on  small  bits  of  meat,  and  drank 
water.  He  was  a timid  animal,  and  did  not  . 
; evince  the  slightest  disposition  to  become  , 
1 acquainted  witn  me  ; he  would  take  his  food,  ' 
however,  with  his  companions,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  rest  with  them  in  a cluster,  at 
the  top  of  the  box  in  wliich  they  were  plao^.  I 
The  Barbastelle  certainly  h^ame  torpid  j 
{ more  readilv  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
I more  completely  so  i but  when  awake, 
evinced  extreme  restlessness,  and  was  inces- 
santly biting  with  great  violence  at  the  wires 
of  his  box.  When  suffered  to  fly  about  the 
room,  he  flew  very  low,  and  less  actively 
than  any  other  under  similar  circumstances  { 
and  he  was  fond  of  lying  before  the  fire  on 
the  hearth-rug,  where  he  appeared  quite  to 
luxuriate  in  the  warmtli.** 

The  GREAT  BAT.  ( Vejupertilio  noctula.) 
This  was  termed  allh'olnna  by  White  of  Scl- 
bome,  from  its  always  ^ing  high  iit  the  air, 
in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  li  is  gregarious  in  Us 
habits ; the  ears  are  short  and  rounded  ; it  is 
about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a reddish 
oah-colour. 

The  SEROTINE.  n'espertHio  strotinui.) 
T^s  species  is  somewnat  rare  in  England, 
bnt  very  common  in  P' ranee.  It  Is  of  a dark 
chesnut  colour;  frequents  forests  ; is  solitary 
in  its  habits ; and  its  flight  is  slow. 


The  MOUSE-COLOURED  BAT.  ( Ves- 
pernio  murimta.)  This  U the  largest  of  the 
British  Bats,  exceeding  even  the  Noctulein 
its  length  of  body  and  extent  of  wings.  The 
head  of  this  Bat  is  long,  witli  Uie  ears  in- 
clining backwards. 

The  LONG-EARED  BAT.  {Plecottutanri- 
tus.'i  One  of  the  most  common  of  our  British 
Bats,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  its  appearance,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary transparency  and  beautv  of  the 
ears.  It  is  also  more  familiar  and  bold  when 
in  confinement  than  any  other  species. 

The  nORSE-SlIOE  BAT.  {Rkinolophus.'i 
There  is  a greater  and  lesser  varietv  of  this 
animal ; the  former  designated  KhhuAojiJiut 
ferrum^equinum^  the  latter  Rhinoiophus 
hipjx>8ideros,  Tliis  genus  is  distinguished  by 
a very  curious  nasal  ap|>endage,  or  follaccous 
membrane  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  shuixMl 
somewhat  like  a horse-shoe,  and  supposed 
to  extend  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
sense  of  smelling.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a deep  asili-colour.  Uie  lower  part 
inclining  to  white. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  Bats,  we  are 
again  tempted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  In- 
telligent observations  of  Mr.  Bell  t **  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  the  preju- 
dices which  have  always  existed  against  these 
harmless  and  interesting  little  animals, 
which  have  not  only  furnished  objects  of 
superstitious  dread  to  the  ignorant,  but  have 
proved  to  the  poet  and  the  painter  a fertile 
source  of  images  of  gloom  and  terror.  That 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  fur- 
nished with  exoggetated  accounts  of  the 
animals  infesting  the  remote  regions  with 
which  their  commerce  or  their  conquests 
had  made  them  acquainted,  should  have 
caught  eagerly  at  those  marvellous  stories 
and  descriptions,  and  rendered  them  sub- 
servient to  their  fabulous  but  highly  imagi- 
native mythology,  is  not  wonderful ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the 
Indian  species  of  Bats,  with  their  predatory 
habits,  ^eir  multitudinous  numt^rs,  tlieir 
obscure  and  mysterious  retreats,  and  the 
strange  combmation  of  the  character  of 
beast  and  bird  which  thev  were  believed  to 
possess,  gave  to  Virnl  the  idea,  which  he 
has  so  poetically  worked  out,  of  the  Harpies 
which  fell  upon  the  hastily  spread  tables  of 
his  hero  and  his  companions,  and  polluted, 
whilst  they  devoured,  the  feast  fVom  which 
they  had  driven  the  aflrighted  guests.  But 
that  the  little  liarmlcss  Bats  of  our  own 
climate,  whose  habits  arc  at  once  so  inno- 
cent and  so  amusing,  and  whose  time  of  ap- 
pearance and  activity  is  that  when  every 
thing  around  would  load  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  should  be  forced  into 
scenes  of  mystery  and  horror,  as  an  almost 
essential  feature  in  the  picture,  Is  an  ano- 
maly which  cannot  l>e  easily  explained.^' 
[See  PT£Korus  and  VAAipmi!:-BAT.j 

BATHYERGUS,  or  COAST  RAT.  This 
Rodent  animal  is  a native  of  Southern  Africa, 
frequenting  sandy  tracts  along  the  coast, 
where  It  burrows  with  great  rapidity,  work- 
ing out  long  galleries,  and  tliruwlng  up  Ml- 
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fbod,  it  will  remain  without  further  suste- 
nance till  the  ensuing  spring  $ during  which 
time  tiie  female  generally  pi^uces  two  cub«« 
wrhich-when  first  bom  are  not  much  larger 
than  a mastifT 0 puppies. 

hlost  writers  agree  that  the  Brown  Bear 
WfU)  at  one  time  common  in  the  British 
islands.  The  Caledonian  bears  (another 
name  for  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
; imi>orted  to  make  sport  for  the  Roman 
people,  to  whom  the  excitement  of  wit- 
I neasing  the  sutrering  of  man  and  beast, 

I in  its  most  distressing  shape,  seems  to  have 
been  but  too  w'clcome.  F or  many  years  (says 
i 1^1  r.  Brodcrip)  it  has  been  swept  away  from 
* our  islands  so  completely,  that  we  find  it  im- 
ported for  baiting,  a si>ort  in  which  our  no- 
bility, as  well  as  the  commonalty,  of  the 
olden  time — nay,  even  royalty  itself — de- 
lighted. A bear-bait  was  one  of  the  re- 
. creations  offered  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
1 atitl  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  House- 
. hold  Book  we  read  of  for  his  bear-ward. 

: Jn  Southwark  there  was  a regular  bear- 
I garden,  that  disputed  popularity  with  the 
I Ijrlube  and  Swan  theatres  on  the  same  side 
I of  the  water.  Now,  however,  so  much  do 
tastes  alter  (in  this  instance  certainly  for 
the  better),  such  barbarous  sports  are  ba- 
iiiahod  from  the  metropolis." 

I The  AMERICAN  BLACK  BEAR.  ( ITr^ 
gus  Avicricanu*,)  This  animal  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  European  Brown  Bear  Just 
i described.  It  has  a long  head,  pointed  nose, 
small  ey'es,  and  short  ears  rounded  at  the 
top  ; its  Limbs  are  strong,  thick,  smd  clumsy; 
its  tail  is  short,  its  feet  large,  and  the  hair 
on  the  bodv  and  limbs  is  black,  smooth,  and 
gloMy.  This  animal  Inhabits  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  migrating  occasionally 
from  the  northern  to  the  more  southern  ports 
in  quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetables  and  grain.  So  impenetrable  are 
their  retreats  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
tliat  although  immense  numbers  of  Bears 
arc  killed  annually  in  America,  liardly  a 
single  fc'inale  is  ever  found  among  tliem. 
The  flesh  of  these  Bears  in  autumn,  when 
they  are  become  exceedingly  large  by  feed- 
ing on  acorns  and  other  arborescent  food, 
U extremely  delicate  ; the  hams,  in  parti- 
cular, are  much  esteemed ; and  the  fat, 

I which  preserves  a certain  degree  of  fluidity, 
I is  remarkably  white  and  sweet.  In  the 
I Canadian  Naturalist^  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  the 
following  account  of  this  animal  forms  a 
portion  of  the  author’s  interesting  * Conver- 
{ sations  ’ : — 

I **  This  species  appear  to  be  less  camivorotis 
' than  the  Ursus  Arctos  of  northern  Europe, 
I and  less  ferocious.  His  chief  food  seems 
I to  be  of  a vegetable  nature,  grain,  fVuits,  and 
; roots.  He  has  an  appetite  for  pork,  however, 
and  occasionally  makes  a visit  to  the  fanner’s 
j hog-ity  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an 
j acquaintance  with  the  grunting  inhabitants. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  our  nearest  neigh- 
. lx>urs  was  aroused  in  the  night  by  a com- 
' motion  in  his  hog-pen  ; suspecting  the 
cause,  he  lumoed  up  immediately,  took  his 


>*ery  lortngly  in  his  fore-paws.  The  man 
fired  (while  lus  wife  held  a light),  and  killed 
the  intruder.  It  is  difficult  to  luirt  a l>car 
with  any  weapon  but  fire-arms ; he  fights 
with  his  fore-paws  like  a cat ; and  so  watch- 
ful is  he,  and  so  expert  at  warding  off  every 
blow  that  is  made  at  him,  that  It  is  ncxt'to 
impossible  to  strike  his  head,  the  only  part 
in  which  he  is  vulnerable  ; for  you  might 
almost  as  well  batter  a feather-bed  as  the 
body  of  a bear,  so  encased  and  shielded  by 
an  enormous  layer  of  fat.  In  our  climate 
he  becomes  torpid  during  winter,  generally 


choosing  for  his  hybemaculum  some  large 
hollow  log,  or  a cavity  beneath  the  root  of 
an  overthrown  tree.  The  species  is  nume- 


rous in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  tliis  conti- 
nent, even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  the  southern  states  he  commits 
depredations  on  the  farmer’s  fields  of  maize: 
w’hen  the  com  is  in  that  milky  state  called 
* roasting  ears,*  so  prized  for  boiling  and 
eating  as  a table  dish,  like  green  i>eas,  or 
roasting  whole  on  the  cob,  the  bear  manifests 
a singular  unity  of  taste  with  the  farmer, 
and  devours  and  treads  doam  a large  quan- 
tity, as  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  climbing 
over  the  zig-zag  rail  fence.  I have  been 
told  that  he  repeats  his  nightly  visit  to  the 
same  field  ; and,  what  is  singular,  ala'ays, 
on  such  occasions,  mounts  the  fence,  night 
after  night,  at  the  same  spot  where  he  got 
over  the  first  time.  The  planters  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  regular  habit,  by  fastculng 
to  the  fence  a heavily  loaded  gun  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  shall  point  at  the  bear's  breast 
as  he  rises  on  his  hind  legs.  The  identical 
crossing-place  is  easily  known  by  his  great 
tracks  in  the  soft  earth.  A stick  is  attached 
to  the  trigger,  and  this  is  made  fast,  at  right 
angles,  to  a transverse  stick  resting  on  two 
forxs  about  breast  liigh,  a few  inches  outside 
the  fence.  The  bear  rears  up  to  put  his  fore- 
paws  on  the  rails,  and  in  getting  over  presses 
with  his  breast  against  the  transverse  stick, 
which  drives  back  the  trigger,  and  poor 
Bruin  instantly  receives  the  reward  of  lus 
dishonesty." 

The  GRISLY  BEAR.  (Crnu  feroxA 
The  Grisly  Bear  is  about  nine  feet  long,  and 
is  said  to  attain  the  weight  of  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  claws  are  lon^  and  very  strong, 
but  more  adapted  for  digging  than  for 


cause,  he  jumped  up  immediately,  to<^  his 
gun,  and  saw  a bear  in  the  act  of  getting 
over  the  fence  with  a fine  hog,  embraced 
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climbing  trees ; the  muzzle  ts  lengthened, 
narrowed,  and  flattened ; the  canine  tcctli 
are  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a great 
increase  of  size  and  power ; and  the  eyes  are 
•mall  and  sunk  in  the  head.  Notwithstand- 
ing Us  bulky  and  unwieldy  form,  it  is  capable 
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ot  great  rapidity  of  motion  ; and  its  strength 
I is  so  prodigious,  that  the  bison  contends 
I with  it  in  vain.  Mr.  Drummond,  in  his 
I excursions  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had 
{ ft^quent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  Grisly  Bears,  and  it  often 
hapt)cncd  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a 
rock  or  sharp  angle  of  a v.illcy,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  one  or  more  of  them.  On  such 
occasions  they  reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and 
made  a loud  noise  like  a person  breathing 
quick,  but  mucli  harsher.  Ve  kept  his 
ground,  without  attempting  to  molest  them  ; 
and  they  on  their  part,  after  attentively 
regarding  him  for  some  time,  generally 
wheeled  round  and  gallor^ed  off ; tho^h, 
from  their  known  disposition,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  tom  in  pieces, 
had  he  lost  his  presence  of  aind  and  at- 
tempted to  fly. 

The  POLAR  BEAR.  (^TUcdauarctm  ma~ 
rtVtmus.)  The  accounts  given  by  the  early 
navigators  of  the  size,  strength,  and  ferocity 
of  the  Polar  Bear  are  perfectly  appalling  ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  modem  investigation  has 
dissipated  many  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which 
were  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject, 
though  it  is  still  very  clear  that  this  Bear  is 
possessed  of  immense  strength  and  fierceness. 
The  whole  animal  is  white,  except  the  tip 
of  the  nose  and  the  claws,  whiw  are  jet 
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black  { the  cars  are  small  and  rounded,  the 
eves  small,  the  teeth  very  large,  and  the 
ifmbs  extremely  large  and  strong.  The 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen,  are  its  principal  places  of  resi- 
dence ; b^ut  it  has  sometimes  been  accident- 
ally carried  on  floating  ice  as  far  south  as 
Newfoundland.  Their  usual  food  consists 
of  seals,  fish,  and  carcasses  of  whales ; but 
when  on  land  they  prey  on  various  animals, 
as  hares,  young  birds,  &c. : they  also  eat 
such  roots  and  berries  as  they  can  find. 
They  are  said  to  be  frequently  seen  in 
Greenland  in  great  droves,  allured  by  the 
scent  of  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  will  sometimes 
surround  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  and 
attempt  to  break  in.  Captain  Lyon  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  hunting  the 
seal:  **  The  bW  on  seeing  his  Intended  prey, 
gets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
to  leeward  of  him,  fVom  whence,  by  frequent 
short  dives  he  silently  makes  his  approaches, 
and  so  arranges  hit  distance,  that,  at  the 
last  dive,  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the 
seal  is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts 
to  escape  by  rolling  into  the  water,  he  falls 


into  the  bear's  clutches ; if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a powerful 
spring,  kills  him  on  the  ioe,  and  devours 
him  at  leisure." 

During  the  summer  they  reside  chiefly  on 
the  ice-Tslands,  and  pass  frequently  from 
one  to  another,  being  extremely  expert 
swimmers.  They  lodge  in  dens,  formed  in 
the  vast  masses  of  ice,  which  are  piled  in  a 
stupendous  manner,  leaving  great  caverns 
beneath : here  they  breed,  and  bring  forth 
one  or  two  at  a time  < and  the  affection 
between  the  parent  and  the  cubs  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  sooner  die  tlian  desert  each 
other.  f)uring  winter  they  retire,  and  bed 
themselves  deep  beneath  the  snow,  or  else 
beneath  the  fixed  ice  of  some  eminence, 
where  they  pass  in  a state  of  torpidity  the 
long  and  dismal  arctic  night,  appearing  only 
wltn  the  return  of  tlie  sun. 

JUGGLER  BEAR,  or  JUNGLE  BEAR. 
(TVocAi/us  urstnns.)  When  this  uncouth 
animal  was  flrst  brought  to  England  (now  ' 
more  than  half  a century  since),  it  was  taken  1 
for  a Sloth,  and  obtained  the  names  of  i 
Bradi/pus  pentadcictyUu.  and  Bradypua  icr- 
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stntis,  “Five-fingered  Sloth,"  “ Ursine  Sloth,** 
and  “ anonymous  animal."  It  is  the  Out^ 
Jongleur  ot  the  French,  who  so  called  it  on 
account  of  Its  being  a favourite  with  the  In- 
dian mountebanks  or  jugglers,  who  rely  on 
the  attraction  of  its  ugliness.  The  Juggler 
Bear  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  In- 
dia, its  place  of  retreat  being  in  some  cavern. 
Its  short  limbs,  the  depressed  air  of  the  heail, 
surmounted  by  the  hillock  of  a back,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  the  apparently  unwieldv 
mass,  give  the  idea  of  deformity.  In  bulk 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bear.  The 
nasal  cartilage  is  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  Uie  lips  of  protrusion.  The 
muzzle  and  tips  of  the  paws  are  a whitish- 
yellow  ; and  tWre  is  a half-collar  or  Y-like 
marking  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  With  these  exceptions,  the  fur  is 
deep  black,  with  here  and  tlierc  some  brown 
spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round 
the  head,  as  the  animal  grows  old.  In  a 
state  of  nature  its  food  consists  of  fruits, 
honey,  and  those  destructive  insects  the 
white  ants.  In  captivity  it  appears  to  be 
mild,  but  melancholy. 

MAIjAT  BEAR.  (Proch3usJlfalayanus*y 
This  animal  U jet  black,  with  the  muzzle 
of  a yellowish  tint,  and  a crescent-shaiied 
white  mark  on  the  breast.  Vegetables  form 
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ite  cliicf  diet,  but  it  is  said  to  be  extremely 
fond  of  delicacies,  and  in  its  native  forests 
•KUK  ^ measure  m>on  the  honey 

which  u there  tomid  in  considerable  abnn- 
to  the  ideinity  of  man 
by  its  fondness  for  the  youna  shoots  of  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  to  whicli  it  is  very  injurious. 
It  has  been  frequently  taken  and  domesti- 
cated. One  whicli  Sir  Stamford  RafTlcs 
possessed  when  young  is  thus  descrihed  hy 
*'™bBht  up  in  the  nursery 
with  the  children  i and.  when  admitted  to 
my  table,  as  was  frequently  tlie  case,  gave  a 
prool  ot  ius  taste  by  refusing  to  eat  any  fruit 


^scssing  tlic  greatest  degree  of  nati 
instinctive  sagacity  in  construeting 


natural 
its 
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but  mangosteens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but 
champagne.  The  only  time  1 ever  knew 
liim  to  be  out  of  Iiumoiir  was  on  an  occasion 
wlicn  no  champagne  was  forthcoming.  lie 
was  naturally  of  an  nflectionatc  disiiosition, 
and  it  was  never  I'onnd  necessary  to  chain 
or  chastise  him.  It  was  usual  for  this  liear, 
the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a small  blue  mountain 
bird  or  lory  of  New  Holland,  to  mess  to- 
gether, and  cat  out  of  the  same  dish.  His 
favourite  plaj-fellow  was  the  dog,  whose 
teasing  and  worrying  were  always  borne  and 
retuimed  with  the  utmost  g(nxl  huinour  and 
playfulness.  As  lie  grew  up  lie  Iiceame  a 
very  powerful  animal,  and  in  ids  ramliles  in 
the  garden  lie  would  lay  liold  of  tlie  largest 
plantains,  tiie  stems  of  which  he  eoiild 
scarcely  embrace,  and  tear  them  up  by  the 
roots.”  •' 

i . beaver.  (Ca.ilor  fiber.)  The  Reaver 
IS  a Rodent  animal,  readily  distinguished 
from  every  other  qnadmpc'd  liy  its  broad 
honzontally-nattcncd  tail,  wliich  is  of  a 
nearly  oval  fonn,  but  rising  into  a slight 
convexity  on  its  upper  surface,  and  covered 
with  Kales.  Tlie  hind  feet  are  webbed,  and 
together  with  the  tail,  which  acts  os  a rudder, 
scr\^  to  projicl  it  through  the  water  wiili 
(xmsideralile  facility.  It  is  about  three  feet 
long,  c.xelusive  of  tlie  tail,  wliieh  is  one  foot 
more  : its  colour  is  a deep  eliesnut,  tlie  hair 
very  fine,  smooth,  and  glossv  ; but  it  occa- 
rionally  varies,  and  is  sometimes  found  per- 
fectly black.  The  incisor  teetli  arc  very 
large  and  Iiard  t so  liard,  indeed,  that  tliey 
were  uwd  by  the  North  American  In.lians 
to  cut  bone  and  to  fashion  their  horn-tiiq>cd 
spears,  till  they  were  superseded  by  the  in- 
trwiuctlon  of  iron  tools  from  Euroiie. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  Reaver  is  considered 

ma  .1 . . 


habitation  ; preparing,  in  concert  with  otlicra 
of  Its  own  species,  a kind  of  arched  caverns 
or  domes,  supported  by  a foimdatioii  of 
strong  pillars,  and  line<l  or  plastered  in- 
ternally with  a degree  of  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy unequalled  by  the  art  of  any  other 
qimdruiied.  Jiut  it  should  seem,  however, 
that  the  architecture  of  the  Beaver  is  no- 
where 80  conspicuous  os  in  the  uorthem 
America.  The  favourite  resorts  of 
the  Beaver  arc  retired,  waterv,  and  woody 
situations.  In  such  places  tliey  assemble* 
to  the  numlier  of  some  hundreds  ; living,  as 
It  were,  in  families,  and  building  their  arched 
receptacles.  From  this  we  inav  perceive  to 
what  a degree  animals,  unassisted  either  by 
language  or  reason,  are  capable  c-f  concurrinff 
f<‘r  their  mutual  benetlt,  and  of  attaining 
by  dint  of  numbers,  those  advantages  which 
each,  in  a statc  <)f  wilittide,  seems  unfitted 
to  iKissess : for  if  we  view  the  Beaver  only 
in  the  light  of  an  individual,  and  uncon- 
neeted  with  otliers  of  its  kind,  we  shall  find 
that  many  other  quadrupeds  excel  it  in 
cunning,  and  almost  in  all  the  powers  of  an- 
noyance  and  defence.  When  kept  in  a stale 
of  solitude  or  domestic  tameness,  it  appears 
calm  and  indiflferciit  to  all  about  it ; with- 
out attachments  or  antii>athic8  ; and  never 
seeking  to  gain  the  favour  of  man,  nor  aim- 
ing to  offend  him. 


HKAVXR. — (castou  fider,) 

Few  subjects  In  natural  hi.story  have  more 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  or  have 
hceii  morc  miinitelydescrilKd  by  iiatiiralists, 
^he  inslincliv  e building  operations  of 
the  Beav’or  ; and  they  have  accordingly  had 
attributed  to  them  powers  so  marvellous,  as 
to  render  ridiculous  tliat  which,  if  regarded 
merely  as  a liigli  st>ecies  of  animal  instinct, 
could  not  fail  to  command  universal  ad- 
miration. The  account  given  by  Buffon, 
though  gra])l)ic  and  amusing  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  is  cvi<lently  overcharged  : we  shall 
therefore  take  the  more  sober  narration  of 
Ilcarne : “ Tlie  situation  of  the  bcav’cr-houscs 
IS  variou^  \\  here  the  licnvers  are  numerous 
they  are  foun#  ,o  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and 
nvers,  as  well  ^ those  narrow  creeks  which 
connect  the  numerous  lakes  with  which  this 
country  abounds  ; but  the  two  latter  ore 
generally  chosen  by  them  when  the  depth 
of  water  and  oilier  circumstances  are  suitable, 
os  they  have  then  the  advantage  of  a current 
to  convey  wood  and  other  necessaries  to 
their  liabitations,  and  because,  in  general, 
they  arc  more  difficult  to  lie  taken  than 
those  that  arc  built  In  standing  water.  They 
always  choose  those  parts  that  have  such  a 
depth  of  water  os  will  resist  the  frost  In 
winter,  aud  prevent  it  from  freezing  to  the 
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: bottom.  The  beavers  that  build  their  houses 
In  small  rivers,  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is 
liable  to  be  drained  off  wlien  the  bock  sup~ 
plies  are  dried  up  b^  the  frost,  arc  wonder> 
Ailly  taught  by  instinct  to  provide  against 
that  evil  by  making  a dam  quite  across  the 
river,  at  a eonvenient  distance  from  their 
houses.  The  beaver-dams  differ  in  shape 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which 
they  are  Duilt.  If  the  water  in  the  river,  or 
creek,  have  but  little  motion,  the  dam  is 
almost  straight ; but  where  the  current  is 
more  rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a con- 
' siderable  curve,  convex  toward  the  stream. 
The  materials  made  use  of  are  drift-wood, 
green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars  if  they  can 
be  got ; also  mud  and  stones  intennixed  in 
suen  a manner  as  must  evidently  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  the  dam  ; but  there  is  no 
other  order  or  method  obsen'ed  in  the  dams, 
except  that  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  a regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being 
made  of  eoual  strength.  In  places  which 
have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers  un- 
disturbed, their  dams,  by  fVequent  repairing, 
become  a solid  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a 
great  force  both  of  water  and  ice  ; and  as 
the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally  take 
root  aud  shoot  up,  they  bv  degrees  form  a 
kind  of  regular  planted  hedge,  which  I have 
seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that  birds  have 
built  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

“ The  beaver-houses  ore  built  of  the  some 
materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  always  pro- 
I iH>rtioned  in  size  to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, w hich  seldom  exceed  four  old  and  six 
or  eight  young  ones  ; though,  by  chance,  I 
have  seen  double  the  number.  Instead  of 
order  or  rei^ulation  being  observed  in  rearing 
their  houses,  they  are  of  a much  ruder  struc- 
ture than  their  dams ; for,  notwithstanding 
the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never 
been  observed  that  they  aim  at  any  other 
convenience  in  their  hou!<es  tlian  to  have  a 
dry  place  to  lie  on  ; and  there  they  usually 
cat  their  victuals,  which  they  occasionally 
take  out  of  the  water.  It  frequently  hap- 
l>cn$  that  some  of  the  large  houses  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  de- 
serve that  appellation,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
a part  of  the  main  building  left  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  beaver  to  support  the  roof.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  common  for  those  differ- 
ent apartments,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  to  have  no  communication  witli  each 
other  but  by  water ; so  that,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather 
than  different  apartments  of  the  same  house. 

**  So  far  arc  the  beavers  from  driving  stokes 
Into  the  ground  when  building  their  houses, 
that  they  lay  most  of  the  wood  crosswise, 
said  nearly  horizontal,  and  without  any  other 
order  than  that  of  leaving  a hollow  or  cavity 
in  the  middle.  WHien  any  unnecessary 
branches  project  inward  thev  cut  them  off 
with  tlieir  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  among 
the  rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling 
through  the  roof.  It  is  a mistaken  notion 
that  the  wood-work  is  first  completed  and 
then  plastered  | for  the  whole  of  their  houses, 
as  well  as  their  dams,  are,  from  the  founda- 
tion, one  mass  of  mud  and  wood  mixed  with 
■tones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The  mud 


is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
or  the  bottom  of  tlie  creek  or  pond  near  the 
door  of  the  house  ; and  though  their  fore- 
paws are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held  close  up 
between  them  under  their  throat : thus  they 
carry  both  mud  and  stones,  while  they  al- 
ways drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All 
their  work  is  executed  in  the  night,  and  they 
are  to  expeditious  that,  in  the  course  of  one 
night,  I have  knowm  them  to  have  collected 
as  much  as  amounted  to  some  thousands  of 
their  little  handfuls.  It  is  a great  piece  of 
policy  in  these  animals  to  cover  the  outside  ' 
of  their  houses  every  fall  with  fresh  mud,  ! 
and  as  late  os  possible  in  the  autumn,  even 
w’hcn  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  os  by 
this  means  it  soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a stone, 
and  prevents  their  common  enemy,  the 
wolverene,  from  disturbing  them  during  the 
winter ; and  as  thev  are  frequently  seen  to 
walk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes  to  give 
a fiap  with  their  tail,  particularly  amen 


plunging  into  the  water,  this  has,  without 
doubt,  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
they  used  their  tails  as  a trowel,  with  which 
they  plastered  their  houses  ; whereas  that 
flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a custom 
which  they  always  preserve,  even  when  they 
become  tame  and  domestic,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  when  they  are  startled." 

In  the  more  northern  climates  the  habita- 
tions of  these  nniinaU  ore  finished  in  August, 
or  early  in  September,  when  they  begin  to 
lay  in  their  stores.  Iluring  the  summer 
months  they  regale  themselves  on  the 
choicest  fruits  and  plants  the  county  af- 
fords ; but  in  winter  they  subsist  principally 
on  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane,  and 
some  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in  fresh 
water  from  time  to  time.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  hunt  these  animals,  being 
perfectly  aware  that  green  wood  is  much 
more  grateful  to  them  than  that  which  is 
old  and  dry,  place  a considerable  quantity 
round  their  lodgments  I and  when  they  sally 
forth  to  seize  it,  either  catch  them  in  snares, 
or  take  them  by  surprise.  When  the  frost 
is  very  severe,  the  hunters  sometimes  break 
large  holes  in  the  ice  ; and,  on  the  Beavers 
resorting  to  these  apertures  to  breathe  the  ; 
fresh  air,  they  either  kill  them  with  their  i 
hatchets,  or  cover  the  holes  with  large  sub-  ; 
stantial  nets.  This  being  done,  they  under-  { 
mine  and  subvert  the  whole  fabric ; when  | 
the  beavers,  expecting  to  make  their  escape  ; 
in  the  usual  way,  fly  with  precipitation  to 
the  water,  and,  rushing  to  the  opening,  fall  , 
directly  into  the  net. 

The  ^aver  is  pursued  both  for  its  fUr,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a peculiar  odoriferous  secre- 
tion, termed  ccutor^  or  caift^/reum^  which  is 
contained  in  two  little  bags,  the  inguinal 
glands,  each  about  the  size  of  a hen^  eg^. 
This  substance,  os  we  find  it  in  the  shops,  is 
of  a brownish  unctuous  consistence,  has  a 
disagreeable  narcotic  smell,  and  a nauseous 
acrid  taste : it  was  at  one  time  esteemed  os 
possessing  considerable  medicinal  properties, 
but  is  now  chiefly  employed  by  perfumers. 
The  frir  was  formerly  a most  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  ; but  the  animals  have  in 
recent  times  been  exterminated  from  so 
many  extensive  tracts  wliich  they  once  in- 
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habited,  that  it  is  now  far  less  considerable 
than  it  was  half  a century  ago.  To  tliis 
may  be  added,  that  tlic  present  custom  of 
using  silk  and  other  materials  in  lieu  of 
beavers*  fur  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  has 
wonderfully  lessened  tlie  demand  for  it,  as 
well  08  reduced  the  price.  An  idea,  how- 
ever, may  be  formed  of  the  ostonisliing  num- 
ber of  ^jeovers’  skins  that  were  formerly 
made  use  of,  when  we  state  tliat  in  1808,  no 
less  than  J2i;,lt27  were  sent  iVt>m  <^ebcc 
alone  to  this  ct)untry.  The  flesh  of  the  Bea- 
ver is  much  priced  b^  the  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadian voyagers,  especially  when  it  is  roosted 
in  the  skin  alter  the  hair  has  l)cen  sing^  off  j 
and  in  some  districts  it  requires  all  the  in- 
flacnce  of  the  fur-traders  to  restrain  tlie 
hunter* from  sacrificing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  beaver  fur  every  year  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  tills  luxury ; and  Indians  of 
note  have  generally  one  or  two  feasts  in  a 
season,  wherein  a roasted  beaver  is  the  prime 
dish.  It  resembles  i>ork  in  its  flavour,  but 
it  requires  a strong  stomach  to  sustain  a full 
meal  of  it.  iJHcharUjtou'a  Fauna  Ujrcali^ 
Atnertcojifi.) 

Our  readers  will  sec  that  tlie  foregoing 
account  relates  to  the  American  Beaver.  ' 
The  European  species  docs  not  boast  of  such 
architectural  liabits,  but  lives  in  burrows 
along  the  banks  of  the  Uhonc,  the  Danube, 
the  XVescr,  and  other  large  rivers  in  the 
north  of  £ui'oi>e  ; yet,  from  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions wliieh  have  been  given  of  them, 
wc  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  considering 
the  materials  within  their  reach,  their  in- 
stinctive skill  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  those 
who  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  believed  that  at  no  |>eriod  were  Beavers 
common  in  Britain,  though  the  mention  of 
them  by  some  of  our  earliest  historians  is  a 
clear  proof  of  their  existence  here. 

BECCAFIGO,  or  FIG-EATER.  (St/lvia 
hortenns.)  A migratory  song-bird,  about 
the  size  of  a Hunct,  but  with  a remarkably 
short  body.  It  feeds  on  fruits  and  berries, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Italians  for  the 
delicacy  cn  its  flesh,  particularly  in  autumn, 
when  it  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  table. 
It  is  often  seen  in  England  in  the  summer, 
where  it  is  called  the  Pcttychaps ; but  it 
generally  returns  to  a warmer  climate  in 
September.  It  has  a lively,  loud,  and  pierdng 
note : but  it  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  usually 
sings  fW>m  the  midst  of  some  closely  em- 
bowered covert.  Its  head,  back,  neck,  wings, 
and  tail  ore  generally  of  a greenish  grey, 
but  some  more  incline  to  a greenish  brown. 

BEE.  {Apis,)  The  generic  name  of  a 
family  of  llymenopterous  insects,  [for  the 
classifleation  of  which,  see  Ann.t:.]  Of  all 
the  insect  tribe  none  have  more  justly  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind than  the  Bee  ; and  yet,  although  it  has 
engaged  the  study  of  naturalists  for  two 
thousand  years,  W’o  still  occasionally  find, 
in  the  economy  of  this  social  and  industrious 
little  animal,  some  obscurely  known  or  un- 
elucidated  fact,  which  is  thought  worthy  of 
the  labours  of  those  who  devote  their  time 
1 and  abilities  in  tlie  pursuit  and  advancement 
^of  this  interesting  branch  of  natural  science. 


Tlie  most  important  species  is  IhelloNEV-  ! 
BEE  {Apis  mellijiva),  so  long  celebrated  for  i 
its  wonderful  polity,  the  neatness  and  pre-  | 
cision  with  w’hich  it  constructs  its  cells,  and  | 
the  diligence  with  W'liich  it  provides  during  1 
the  warmth  of  summer  a supply  of  food  fur  I 
the  support  of  the  hive  during  the  rigours  i 
of  the  succeeding  winter.  In  its  natural  | 
state  the  Iloncy-l^e  generally  constructs  its  j 


nests  in  hollow  trees ; but  so  universally  is  ' 
it  now  domesticated  that  we  rarely  find  it  | 
otherwise  than  liived  in  any  part  of  Europe.  I 


Peter  Kahn,  the  Swedish  traveller,  ub-  I 
serves,  that  the  people  of  North  America  | 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  : 
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Iloncy-bec  was  unknown  in  that  country  ! 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  ; but 
that  they  were  first  brought  over  by  the 
English  who  settled  there.  The  Indians 
likewise  declared  tliat  their  fathers  had 
never  seeu  any  bees  cither  in  the  woods  or 
elsewhere,  before  the  Europeans  had  lieen 
several  years  settled  there.  This,  he  says, 
is  furtlier  confirmed  by  the  name  wliich  tlic 
Indians  gave  them  ; for,  having  no  particular 
name  for  them  in  their  languime,  thc3'  call 
them  English  because  the  English  first 
brought  them  over  ; but  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (nearly  a centurv  ago)  they  flew  plen- 
tifully about  the  woods  of  North  America. 

Hone V and  wax  are  the  two  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  for  which  wc  are  indebted 
to  this  useful  insect.  Now,  if  we  examine 
the  structure  of  the  common  Bcc,  the  first 
remarkable  part  wliich  presents  itself  is  the 
proboscis,  an  instrument  seizing  to  extract 
honey  from  flowers : it  is  not  formed,  like 
that  of  other  flies,  in  the  shape  of  a tube,  by 
wliich  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up,  but  rather 
like  a tongue,  to  lap  it  up.  When  thus 
lapped  out  of  the  nectary,  it  is  conveyed  to 
tlie  crop  or  honey-bag  ; w here  it  undergoes 
but  little  alteration,  and  is  transferred  or 
disgorged  into  the  cells  destined  to  receive 
it.  while  the  Bee  is  busy  in  extracting  the 
sweets  of  the  flowers,  it  becomes  covered  with 
the  farina  or  pollen  of  the  anthers ; this 

{»ollen  it  wipes  ofiT  with  the  brushes  of  its 
egs,  collects  every  particle  together,  and 
kneads  it  into  two  little  mosses,  which  it 
lod^s  on  the  brood  surface  of  the  tibia  of 
each  hind  leg,  where  a series  of  clastic  hairs 
over-arches  a concavity,  and  acta  as  a sort 
of  lid  or  covering.  Thus  employed,  the  B^ 


flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its  store  I 
of  honey,  and  adding  to  its  stock  of  kneaded 
pollen,  which  is  called  hec-brtad.  The  ab-  i 


domen  is  divided  into  six  annulations  or 
rings,  which  are  capable  of  being  contracted 
or  extended  at  pleasure ; and  &e  insect  is 
internally  flimished  with  a honey-bag,  a 


Has 
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vcnom>bag,  and  a sting.  The  hone^-bog, 
which  ia  as  transparent  os  crystal^  contains 
the  honey  wltich  the  Bee  lias  brushed  from 
the  flowers,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
carried  to  the  hive,  and  poured  into  the  cells 
of  the  honeycomb,  while  the  remainder  serves 
for  the  Bee’s  own  nourishment.  Wax  is  a 
peculiar  secretion  in  little  cells  beneath  the 
scales  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  from  honev 
that  the  wax,  by  some  internal  process,  is 
elaborated.  The  wax  oozes  out  between  the 
alxlominal  rings,  in  the  form  of  little  la> 
minae ; it  Is  tlien  worked  with  the  mouth, 
and  kneaded  with  saliva  that  it  may  acquire 
the  requisite  degree  of  ductility  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  comb,  which  is  finished  with 
a substance  called  propolis^  a glutinous  or 
gummy  resinous  matter  procured  from  the 
buds  of  certain  trees. 

The  sting  Is  composed  of  three  parts ; 
namely,  the  sheath,  and  two  extremely  small 
and  iHjnetrating  darts,  each  of  vHuch  is  fur- 
nished with  several  points,  or  barbs,  which, 
rankling  in  the  wound,  render  the  sting 
more  painful.  Tliis  iiistnimcut,  however, 
would  prove  but  a feeble  weapon,  if  the  Bee 
did  not  poison  the  wound.  The  sharp- 
pointed  sheath  first  enters,  and  thU  being 
followed  by  the  barl>ed  darts,  the  venomous 
fluid  is  speedily  injected.  Sometimes  the 
sting  sticks  fast  in  the  flesh,  and  is  left  be- 
hind; but  the  death  of  the  Bee  invariably 
follows. 

Having  examined  the  Bee  singly,  wc  now 
proceed  to  an  innulry  Into  its  liabits  as  a 
member  of  a social  community.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  wc  behold  an  animal  active,  vi- 
gilant, laborious,  and  disinterested  ; subject 
to  regulations,  and  perfectly  submissive.  All 
its  provisions  are  laid  up  for  the  community ; 
and  all  its  arts  are  employed  in  building  a 
cell,  designed  for  tJie  benefit  of  posterity. 
Many  interesting  accounts  of  the  histoi^ 
and  economy  of  the  Bcc  have  been  published. 
Wc  know  of  none,  however,  so  concise  and 
at  the  same  time  so  explicit,  os  that  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  **  Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Insects ; ’*  and 
to  that  source  we  arc  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  marked  with  inverted 
commas : — 

**  A bee-hive  contains  three  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals,— a queen,  drones,  and  workers; 
the  queen  is  a female,  and  not  only  the 
ruler,  but,  In  great  part,  the  mother  of  the 
community  ; tne  drones  are  males,  and  the 
workers  are  abortive  females.  The  sole 
office  of  the  queen  appears  to  be  the  laying 
of  eggs,  and  this  occupies  her  almost  Inces- 
santly, os  a single  one  only  is  deposited  in 
each  cell,  thus  causing  her  to  be  in  continual 
motion  ; she  is  slow  and  majestic  in  her 
mo\’cments,  and  differs  from  the  workers  in 
being  larger,  having  a longer  body,  shorter 
wings,  and  a curved  sting.  The  queen  is 
accompanied  by  a guard  of  twelve  workers, 
an  office  which  is  taken  in  turn,  but  never 
intcrmittc<l;  in  whatever  direction  shewdshes 
to  travel,  these  guards  clear  the  way  licforc 
her,  alwaj'swith  the  utmost  courtesy  tnming 
their  faces  towards  her,  and  when  she  rests 
from  her  labours,  approaching  her  with  hu- 
mility, licking  her  face,  mouth,  and  eyes, 


and  appearing  to  fondle  her  with  their  an- 
tenme. 

**  The  drones  are  all  males  ; they  are  less 
than  the  queen,  but  larger  than  the  workers  ; 
they  live  on  the  honey  of  flowers,  but  bring 
none  home,  and  arc  wholly  useless,  except 
as  being  tlie  fathers  of  the  friture  progeny  : 
when  this  office  is  accomplished,  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  workers.  A buzzing  com- 
mences  in  the  hive,  the  drones  and  tlie 
workers  sally  forth  together,  grapple  each 
other  in  the  air,  hug  and  scuffle  for  a minute, 
during  which  operation  the  stings  of  the 
workers  are  plunged  into  the  sides  of  the 
drones,  who,  overpowered  by  the  poison, 
almost  instantly  die. 

^ The  workers  are  the  smallest  bees  In  the 
hive,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  \ they 
have  a longer  lip  for  sucking  honey  than 
either  of  the  others  ; their  thighs  arc  fur- 
nished with  a brush  for  the  reception  of  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  and  their  sting  is  straight. 
The  workers  do  the  entire  work  of  the  com- 
I munity  ; they  build  the  cells, guard  the  hive 
and  the  queen,  collect  and  store  the  honey, 
elaborate  the  wax,  feed  the  young,  kill  the 
drones,  &c.  The  average  number  of  these 
three  kinds  of  l>ces  in  a liive  is  one  queen, 
2<K)0  drones,  and  20,0WJ  workers.  The  ecM 
are  long,  slightly  cun'cd,  and  of  a bliit^ 
colour  ; when  laid  they  are  covered  with  a 
glutinous  matter,  wlilch  instantly  dries,  at- 
taching them  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  I 

“ For  eleven  months  the  queen  lays  only 
workers’  eggs  ; afterwards,  those  which  pro- 
duce drones:  os  soon  os  this  change  has  taken  , 
place,  the  workers  begin  to  construct  royal  | 
cells,  in  which,  without  discontinuing  to 
lay  the  drones’  eggs,  the  queen  deposits  here 
and  there,  about  once  in  three  days,  an  egg 
which  is  destined  to  produce  a queen.  The 
workers*  eggs  hatch  in  a few  days,  and  pro- 
duce little  white  maggots,  which  immediate- 
ly open  their  mouths  to  be  fed ; these  the 
workers  attend  to  with  untiring  assiduity  : 
in  six  days  each  maggot  fills  up  its  cell ; it 
is  then  roofed  in  by  the  workers,  spins  a 
silken  cocoon,  and  becomes  a chr>'salis  : and 
on  the  twenty-first  day  it  comes  forth  a 
perfect  bee.  The  drones  emerge  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  and  the  queens  on  the 
sixteenth.” 

When  the  quecn-bee  has  an  inclination  to 
depmit  her  eggs,  she  goes  forth,  accompanied 
by  six  or  eight  working  bees  as  a guard, 
whose  stomachs  arc  filled  with  honey.  She 
is  very  deliberate  in  her  motions,  and  seems 
to  proceed  with  great  caution.  She  first 
looks  into  a cell,  and  if  she  finds  It  perfectly 
empty,  she  draws  up  her  long  body,  inserts 
her  tail  into  the  cell,  and  deposits  an  egg. 
In  this  way  she  slowly  proceeds  till  she  has 
dropped  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  when  perhaps 
feeling  exhausted,  she  is  fed  by  one  of  the 
attendant  bees,  who  have  surrounded  her 
the  whole  time.  Tliis  is  done  by  the  bee 
ejecting  the  honey  from  its  stomach  into  the 
mouth  of  the  queen.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  bee  goes  away,  and  another  takes 
its  place.  The  operation  of  laying  her  eggs 
again  goes  on,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  same 
mode  of  feeding,— the  attendant  bees  fre- 
quently toucldug  tlie  antennss  of  the  queen 
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with  their  own.  When  the  operation  of 
la^ng  the  eggs  is  completed. — and  it  gene- 
rally occupies  some  timCt— the  queen  retires 
to  tnat  part  of  the  hive  which  U most  filled 
with  bees.  During  her  progress  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  comb  is  very  little  Intruded  upon^ 
and  the  space  seems  purposely  to  be  lef^ 
unoccupied.  Some  few  of  the  cells,  how- 
ever, in  a brood  comb,  are  passed  over  bv 
the  queen,  and  afterwards  filled  either  with 
honey  or  farina.  These  serve  as  deposits  of 
food,  ftom  which  the  neighbouring  brood  may 
be  fed  more  readily,  os  such  cells  are  never 
covered  with  wax. — Jesse. 

“ It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
queen,  for  nearly  a year,  lays  no  eggs  that 
are  destined  to  produce  queens  ; it  therefore 
follow*,  that  if  any  evil  Defall  her,  the  hive 
is  left  without  a queen  : it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  she  dies,  or  is  taken  away  by  the 
owner  of  the  hive,  to  observe  the  result. 
For  twelve  hours  little  notice  is  taken  of 
the  loss  ; it  appears  not  to  be  known,  and 
the  workers  labour  as  usual ; after  that 
period,  a hubbub  commences  ; work  is  aban- 
doned ; the  w'hole  hive  is  in  an  uproar  ; 
every  Ixe  traverses  the  hive  at  random,  and 
with  the  most  evident  want  of  purpose. 
This  state  of  anarchy  sometimes  continues 
for  two  davB  ; then  the  bees  gather  In  clus- 
ters of  a dozen  or  so,  as  though  engaged  In 
consultation,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be 
a fixed  resolution  to  supply  the  loss.  A few 
of  the  workers  repair  to  tlie  cells  in  which 
arc  deposited  the  eggs  of  w'orkers ; three  of 
these  cells  are  quickly  broken  into  one,  the 
edges  polished,  and  the  sides  smoothed  and 
rounded,  a single  egg  being  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  bottom.  When  this  egg  hatches, 
the  maggot  is  fed  with  a peculiarly  nutritive 
food,  c^led  royal  bec-bread,  which  is  never 
given  to  any  maggots  but  such  as  are  to  pro- 
' ducc  queens  ; work  is  now  resumed  over  the 
I whole  hive,  and  goes  on  os  briskly  as  before: 

' on  the  sixteenth  day  the  egg  produces  a 
: queen,  whose  appearance  is  hailed  with  every 
demonstration  of  delight,  and  who  at  once 
I assumes  soverei^ty  over  the  hive.  When, 
under  ordinary  drcumatances,  a young  queen 
! emerges  from  the  chrysalis,  the  old  one 
; frequently  quits  the  hive,  heading  the  first 
i swarm  for  the  season,  and  flying  to  some 
neighbouring  resting-place,  is  obser%*ed  by 
the  owner,  captured,  placed  under  a new 
hive,  and  a new  colony  is  Immediately  com- 
menced. Before  a swarm  leaves  the  hi\‘e, 
sure  indications  are  given  of  the  intended 
movement ; the  workers  leave  their  various 
occupations  and  collect  in  groups,  especially 
near  the  door  of  the  hive,  as  though  in  con- 
sultation on  the  important  event  about  to 
take  place. 

“ As  the  summer  advances  many  queens 
are  hatched,  but  the  workers  do  not  allow 
them  instant  liberty,  as  severe  battles  would 
take  place  between  them  and  the  reigning 
queen,  in  which  one  would  be  killed  : the 
workers,  therefore,  make  a small  hole  In  the 
ceiling  of  the  royal  cell,  through  which  the 
captive  queen  thrusts  her  ton^e,  and  re- 
ceives food  from  the  workers.  In  this  state 
of  confiTicmcnl  the  young  oiieen  utters  a low  . 
querulous  note,  which  has  been  compared  to  . 


singing.  When  the  reigning,  or  a newly- 
created  queen,  finds  one  of  these  captives, 
she  uses  every  effort  to  tear  open  the  cell 
and  destroy  her  rival : to  prevent  this,  the 
workers  often  interpose,  pulling  her  away 
by  the  legs  and  wings  ; to  this  she  submits 
for  a short  time,  when,  uttering  a peculiar 
cry,  called  her  voice  of  sovereignty,  she  com- 
mands instant  attention  and  obedience,  and 
is  at  once  freed  from  her  assailants.  The 
cocoons  spun  by  the  maggots  of  the  workers 
and  drones  completelv  envelope  the  chrysa- 
lis; but  that  spun  by  the  maggot  of  the  queen 
appears  imperfect,  covering  only  the  upper 
end  of  the  chrysalis  : it  has  been  suppOMd  ' 
that  they  are  thus  designedly  exposed  to  the  ' 
attacks  of  other  queens,  and  tlieir  destrue*  i 
lion,  before  emerging,  facilitated.  When  {: 
the  chrysalis  of  the  nueen  is  about  to  change  < 
to  a perfect  insect,  tne  bees  make  the  cover 
of  the  cell  thinner  by  gnawing  away  part  of 
the  wax  ; and  with  so  much  nicety  do  they  j 
perform  this  operation,  that  the  cover  at  last 
becomes  pellucid,  owing  to  its  extreme  thin- 
ness. 

“ The  combs  of  a bee-hive  comprise  a con- 
geries of  hexagonal  cells,  built  by  the  bees 
08  a receptacle  for  honey,  and  for  the  nur-  j 
series  of  their  yoimg  : each  comb  in  a hive  | 
is  composed  of  two  ranges  of  cells,  backed 
against  each  other : the  base  or  partition  , 
between  this  double  row  of  cells  is  so  dis-  ; 
posed  as  to  form  a pyramidal  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  There  is  a continued  scries 
of  these  double  combs  in  every  well-filled 
hive  : the  spaces  between  them  being  just 
sufficient  to  allow  two  bees,  one  on  the  sur-  . 
face  of  each  comb,  to  pass  without  touching.  ' 
Each  cell  is  hexagonal,  tlie  six  sides  being 
perfectly  equal.  This  figure  ensures  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  material  and 
space  ; the  outer  edges  of  the  cells  are  slight- 
ly thickened,  in  order  to  gain  strength  ; the 
same  part  is  also  covered  with  a beautifril 
varnish,  which  is  supposed  to  give  additional 
strength.  The  construction  of  sevcrol  combs 
is  generallv  going  on  at  the  same  time  : no 
sooner  Is  the  foundation  of  one  laid,  with  a 
fbw  rows  of  cells  attached  to  it,  than  a se- 
cond and  a third  are  founded  on  each  side, 
parallel  to  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  hive 
is  filled,  the  combs  which  were  commenced 
first  being  always  in  the  most  advanced 
state,  and  therefore  the  first  completed. 

“ The  desira  of  every  comb  Is  sketched 
out,  and  the  first  rudiments  laid  by  a single 
bee  : this  foundress-bee  forms  a block  out  of 
a rougli  mass  of  wax,  drawn  partly  fVom  its 
own  resources,  but  principally  fVom  those  of 
other  bees,  which  fbmish  wax  from  small 
sacs,  in  which  it  has  been  secreted,  that  are 
situated  between  the  segments  of  the  body 
of  the  bee  : taking  out  the  plates  of  wax 
with  their  hind  feet,  and  carrying  it  with 
their  fore  feet  to  their  mouths,  where  it  is 
moistened,  masticated,  and  rendered  soft 
and  ductile.  The  foundress-bcc  determines 
the  relative  position  of  the  combs,  and  their 
distance  fVom  each  other,  the  foundations 
which  she  marks  serving  as  guides  to  the 
ulterior  labours  of  the  wax-working  bees, 
and  of  those  which  build  the  cells,  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  the  margins  ajiu 
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angles  alrca^lv  formed.  The  moss  of  wax 
prepared  by  the  a.s.siHtant!i  is  applied  by  the 
foundrcss-l^c  to  the  roof  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  thus  a slightly  double  convex  moss 
is  formed:  when  of  sumcient  size,  a cell  is 
sculptured  on  one  side  of  it  by  the  bees, 
who  relieve  one  another  in  the  labour.  At 
the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  this  first  cell, 
two  others  are  sketched  out  and  excavated: 
by  this  proceeding  the  foundations  of  two 
cells  are  laid,  the  line  betwi.xt  them  cor- 
responding with  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
cells : os  the  comb  extends,  the  first  exca- 
vations are  rendered  deeper  and  broader  ; 
and  when  a pyramidal  b^e  is  Hnished,  the 
bees  build  up  walls  from  its  edges,  so  as  to 
complete  what  m^  be  called  the  prismatic 
part  of  the  cell.  I'he  cells  intended  for  the 
drones  arc  considerably  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial than  those  for  the  workers  ; and 
being  formed  subsequently,  they  usually  ap- 
pear nearer  the  bottom  of  the  combs : last 
of  all  are  built  the  royal  cells  for  the  queens: 
of  these  there  are  usually  three  or  four, 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  in  a hive,  attached 
completely  to  the  central  part,  but  not  un- 
frequently  to  the  edge  of  the  comb.  The 
form  of  the  royal  cells  is  an  oblong  spheroid, 
tapering  gradually  downwards,  and  having 
the  exterior  full  of  holes:  the  mouth  of  the 
cell,  wiiich  is  always  at  the  bottom,  remains 
open  until  the  maggot  is  ready  for  trans- 
formation, and  it  is  then  closed  like  the  rest. 

^ When  a queen  has  emerged,  the  cell  in 
wliich  she  was  reared  is  destroyed,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  a range  of  common  cells: 
the  site  of  tills  range  may  always  be  traced 
by  that  part  of  the  comb  being  thicker  than 
the  rest,  and  forming  a kind  of  knot.  The 
common  breeding  cells  of  drones  and  workers 
are  occasionally  made  the  depositories  of 
honey:  but  the  cells  are  never  sufficiently 
cleansed  to  preserve  the  honey  undeterio- 
rated. The  finest  honey  is  stored  in  new 
cells  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
it,  their  form  precisely  resembling  that  of 
the  common  breeding  cells : these  honey- 
cells  vary  in  size,  being  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  pnxiuclivencssof  the  sources 
from  which  the  bees  arc  collecting,  and  ac- 
; cording  to  the  season." 

I It  is  remarkable  that  all  animals  which 
i have  been  long  under  the  protection  of  man 
; seem  to  lose  a part  of  their  natural  sagacity. 

I In  those  countries  where  the  bees  are  wild, 
and  unprotected  by  man,  they  arc  always 
: sure  to  build  their  waxen  cells  in  the  hol- 
lows cf  trees  ; but  adth  us  they  appear  Im- 

grovident  in  their  choice  ; and  the  first  green 
ranch  which  stops  their  flight  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  their  abode.  It  docs  not  even 
appear  that  the  queen  chooses  the  place 
where  they  are  to  alight;  for  numbers  of  the 
sa'arms  when  they  conceive  a predilection 
tor  any  particular  branch,  spontaneously 
settle  on  it ; others  follow  their  example  ; 
and  at  lost  the  queen  herself,  finding  the 
majority  of  the  swarm  convened  together, 
condescends  to  place  herself  amongst  them. 
Tlie  queen  being  settled,  the  rest  of  the 
swarm  soon  flock  around  lier,  and  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  body  seems 
to  be  perfectly  at  rest. 


WTien  a hive  sends  out  several  swarms  in 
a year,  the  first  is  always  the  l>est  as  well  os  . 
the  most  numerous;  for,  having  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer  before  them,  they  have  I 
the  more  time  for  making  wax  and  honey, 
and  consequently  their  labours  are  the  most 
valuable  to  their  proprietor.  Though  the 
swarm  is  principally  made  up  of  the  younger 
Bees,  those  of  all  ages  generally  compose  the 
number  of  emigrants  ; and  as  a single  hive 
sometimes  contains  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  such  a vast  body  may  well  ; 
be  supposed  to  work  with  great  expedition.  | 
Among  the  varied  mass  of  amusing  and 
Instructive  information  with  which  the 
volumes  of  Kirby  and  Spence  aliound,  we 
shall  make  a few  condensed  extracts  ere  wc 
close  this  article  : — Bees  in  their  excursions 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  s|>ot  im-  i 
mediately  contiguous  to  their  dwelling, 
but,  when  led  by  the  scent  of  honey,  will  go  | 
a mile  from  it,  or  considerably  more ; yet 
from  tills  distance  they  will  discover  honey  ' 
with  os  much  certainty  as  if  it  was  within  ' 
their  sight.  « « » A new-born  bee,  ta  soon  { 
os  it  is  able  to  use  Its  wings,  seems  perfectly  i 
aware,  without  any  previous  instruction,  > 
what  ore  to  be  its  duties  and  employments 
fur  the  rest  of  its  life.  It  appears  to  know  . 
that  it  is  born  for  society,  and  not  for  selfish 
pursuits ; and  therefore  it  Invariably  de-  | 
votes  itself  and  its  labours  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  to  which  it  belongs.  Walk-  I 
ing  upon  the  combs,  it  seeks  for  the  door  of  i 
the  hive,  that  it  may  sally  forth  and  be  useful,  j 
Full  of  life  and  activity,  it  then  takes  its 
first  flight ; and,  unconducted  but  by  its  in-  ! 
stinct,  visiU  like  the  rest  the  subjects  of  Flora,  | 
j absorbs  their  nectar,  covers  itself  with  their  1 
ambrosial  dust,  which  it  kneads  into  a moss  I 
! and  packs  upon  its  hind  legs ; and,  if  need 
I be,  gathers  propolis  (an  unctuous  resinous 
I substance,  collected  from  the  buds  of  trees, 

I and  used  in  lining  t)ic  cells  of  a new  comb, 

' stopping  crevices,  &c.),  and  returns  unem- 
I barrossed  to  its  own  hive. 

I The  method  of  ventilating  their  hives  Is 
I thus  described  : — By  means  of  their  mar- 
I rinal  books,  they  unite  each  pair  of  wings 
into  one  plane  slightly  concave,  thus  acting 
upon  the  air  by  a surtoce  nearly  as  large  as 
possible,  and  funning  for  them  a pair  of  very 
ample  fans,  which  in  tlielr  vibrations  de- 
scribe an  arch  of  00^.  These  vibrations  are 
so  rapid  as  to  render  the  wings  almost  in- 
visible. During  the  summer  a certain 
number  of  workers  — for  it  is  to  the  workers 
solely  that  this  office  is  committed  — may 
' always  be  observed  vibrating  their  wings 
before  the  entrance  of  their  hive  ; and  the 
, observant  apiarist  will  find,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  a still  greater  number  are  engaged 
, within  it  in  the  same  emplo3rment.  The 
station  of  these  ventilators  is  upon  the  floor 
j of  the  hive.  They  are  usually  ranged  in 
I files  that  terminate  at  the  entrance ; and 
! sometimes, but  not  constantly,  form  so  many 
I diverging  rays,  probably  to  give  room  for 
I comers  and  goers  to  pass.  The  number  of 
' ventilators  in  action  at  the  same  time  varies  : 
it  seldom  much  exceeds  twenty,  and  is  often  i 
more  circumscribed.  The  time  also  that 
I they  devote  to  this  function  is  longer  or 
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ihorter,  according  to  circumstances  : some 
havOvb^n  observed  to  continue  their  vibra- 
tions for  nearly  half  an  hour  'without  rest- 
ing, suspending  the  action  for  not  more 
I than  an  instant,  as  it  should  seem  to  take 
breath.  Wixen  one  retires,  another  occupies 
its  place  : so  that  in  a hive  well  peopled 
there  is  never  any  interruption  of  the  sound 
or  humming  occasioned  by  this  action,  by 
which  it  may  always  , be  known  whether  it 
be  going  on  or  not.  L^or  Reproduction  of 
Bees,  see  Fautukkookkesis  in  ScFn..] 

BEE-EATER.  (J/eropa.j  There  arc  rnnny 
; species  of  tins  genus,  all  being  distinguished 
by  brilliant  plumage  } they  take  their  pi'ey, 
j consisting  of  bees,  wasps,  gnats,  &c.,  on 
I the  wing,  like  the  swallow,  and  without 
I being  stung  by  tliem.  The  one  we  are 
' about  to  describe  is  among  the  most  elegant 
of  the  £uroi>can  birds,  and,  next  to  the 
. Roller  and  the  Kingfisher,  may  be  con- 
I sidered  os  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of 
I colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts 
I of  EuroM,  particularly  among  the  islands 
I of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  of  many 
I parts  both  of  Asia  and  AfHca ; but  in  the 
I north  of  Eufope  it  Is  rarely  seen.  lu  shape 
I this  bird  resembles  the  halcyon  tribe,  and  Is 
al^ut  the  size  of  a blackbird.  The  bill  is 
j sUglitly  curved,  sharp-pointed,  rather  long, 

' and  black  ; the  irides  bright  red  ; the  crown 
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of  the  head  and  upper  parti  of  the  neck 
I and  back  are  of  an  orange-chesnut  colour  ; 

I the  throat  yellow,  the  scapulars,  lower  part 
i of  the  bock,  and  wing-coverts  pale  yellow. 

I more  less  shaded  with  an  admixture  of 
I red  and  green.  The  smaller  quill  feathers 
; arc  rufous  chesnut,  tipiied  with  green  « the 
:j  larger  sea-green  with  dusky  tips  ; the  rump 
1 and  tail  sea-green,  the  lotter  about  three 
' inches  long,  the  two  middle  feathers  project- 
i Ing,  in  n pointed  form,  to  some  distance 
, beyond  the  rost.  The  sides  of  the  head, 

I above  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  under  parts 
are  sea-green  t f^om  the  comers  of  the  bill, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  a black  streak 
passes  across  the  eyes,  curving  downiwards, 
and  ncarlv  meeting  the  tips  of  a black 
crescent  placed  across  the  snout,  and  sepa- 
i rating  the  yellow  of  that  part  from  the  sea- 
I green  of  the  under  parts.  The  legs  are  short, 

I and  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  It  builds 
j in  deep  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  forming 


a nett  of  moss,  and  laying  from  five  to 
seven  white  eggs.  j 

The  INDIAN  BEE- EATER  (ifero/w  : 
viridis)  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  common  i 
or  European  Bee-eater,  but  the  middle  tail-  | 
feathers  are  considerably  longer.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a crescent-shaped 
transverse  mark,  with  the  horns  pointing 
upwards;  the  back  and  lesser  covert-feathers 
of  the  wings  are  of  a parrot-green  colotir  ; 
the  rump  or  coverts  of  the  tail  of  a bhiish- 
grecn  ; the  breast  and  belly  of  a light  green, 
and  the  tail  Is  green.  The  greater  quills  of 
the  wings  are  dusky  at  tlielr  tips ; the  centre 
quills  are  of  an  orange  colour,  bordered  w*ith  j 
green,  and  marked  with  black  spots,  the  I 
extreme  tips  being  orange;  the  interior  quills  ' 
next  the  back  ore  wholly  green ; the  first  I 
row  of  coverts  above  the  quills  Is  orange  in  . 
the  centre,  and  green  on  the  edges.  The 
bill  is  long  and  sharp-pointed,  having  a ! 
downward  Incurvation  ; the  claws  are  pretty 
strong ; and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a dusky  i 
brown  colour.  This  species  is  a native  of  ; 
Bengal,  parts  of  Madagascar,  &c. 

BEETLES.  The  insects  composing  the 
order  Coleoptera,  or  Beetles,  are  almost 
incredible  in  point  of  number,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed  when  it  is  stated  that  between 
70,000  and  ^,000  species  at  present  exist  in  : 
the  cabinets  of  collectors.  The  singular  ! 
forms  and  brilliant  colours  of  many  of  tnem; 
the  size  of  their  bodies  ; the  solid  texture  of  i 
their  integuments,  which  renders  their  pre- 
servation comparatively  easy : and  the 
nature  of  their  habits,  which  a^ords  every 
facility  for  their  capture  ; have  combined  to 
render  them  objects  of  peculiar  attention  to 
those  who  deliglit  in  the  science  of  entomo- 
logy. 

Among  the  beetle  tribe  some  are  very*  re- 
markable for  projections  or  horns  growing  ! 
from  the  head  and  corslet.  The  species  ! 
found  in  warm  climates  are  generally  large  ; 
and  of  a formidable  appearance,  though  by  ; 
no  means  noxious.  They  arc  mostly  winged,  i 
flying  with  much  rapidity  and  force  ; but  | 
when  on  the  ground  their  movements  are  ; 
slow  and  heavy.  The  wings  of  beetles  arc  : 
covered  and  concealed  by  a pair  of  horny  i 
cases  or  shells,  meeting  in  a straight  line  on 
the  top  of  tlie  bock,  and  usually  having  a ' 
little  triangular  or  semicircular  piece,  called 
the  Bcutel,  wedged  between  their  bases,  i 
lienee  the  order  to  wldch  these  insects  be- 
long is  called  Coleoptera,  a word  signifying  i 
wings  in  a sheath.  They  are  all  i>rodiicca  { 
from  eggs  ; they  then  become  grulw  ; after-  | 
wards  they  are  changed  into  chrysalides ; I 
and  lastly,  the  beetles,  leaving  their  prisons, 
sally  forth  os  winged  Insects  in  full  maturity. 
The  conversion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings 
into  elytra,  or  hard  wing-cases,  and  the 
complete  inclosure  of  the  second  pair  by 
these,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  constitute  i 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  order. 
The  elytra,  when  expanded,  are  of  little  or  1 
no  use  in  flight,  generally  remaining  nearly 
motionless ; wlicn  closed,  thev  meet  along 
the  back  in  a straight  line,  wnich  is  called 
the  suture.  The  body  of  the  perfect  insect 
is  oval,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  head  is  pro- 
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I vided  with  two  antemue,  composed  of  eight 
i or  ten  pieces ; the  extremities  of  the  anteiinse 
' are  club-shaped,  and  composed  of  plates  or 
joints,  either  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  or  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
sucis,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  pcotuberant,  especially  in  the 
carnivorous  species,  and  in  tliose,  the  slow- 
ness of  whose  habits  makes  them  nc^  quick 
powers  of  sight,  for  tlie  purpose  of  avoiding 
their  enemies.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax,  the  corslet  greatly  surpasses  the  two 
others  in  size  ; and  the  duet  movement  of 
the  parts  of  the  trunk  upon  one  another,  is 
between  the  first  and  second  segments  of  the 
thorax.  The  two  fore-legs  of  beetles,  and 
even  the  others,  in  some  instances,  are  den- 
tated  externally,  and  suited  for  burrowing. 
These  are  the  principal  characters  whiem 
I distinguish  this  numerous  family  { but  it  is 
necessaiy  to  observe  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  subject  to  some  exceptions. 

The  larvct  are  soft,  flexible,  whitish,  semi- 
I cylindric  womis,  having  the  body  divided 
into  twelve  rings,  and  havi^  a scaly  head, 
armed  with  strong  jaws.  They  have  nine 
ftigmatOj  or  breathing-holes,  on  each  side  ,* 
and  the  feet,  which  are  six,  are  scaly.  The 
body  is  thicker  at  the  posterior  than  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  rounded,  almost  uni- 
formly curved  downwards,  so  that  tlie  larva 
moves  with  difficulty  over  an  even  surface, 

! ond  frequently  tumbles  down.  The  period 
I during  which  the  larvre  remain  in  the  state  of 
destructive  worms,  varies  in  different  species; 

I those  of  some  kinds  becoming  nymphs  at 
the  end  of  several  months,  and  of  others  not 
sooner  than  three  or  four  years.  During 
j this  period  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  animal 
matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  &c.  It 
Is  in  this  stage  of  their  existence  that  various 
species  pro>-e  exceedingly  injurious  to 
farmers  and  gardeners,  from  their  great 
numbers  and  voracity.  ANTien  about  to 
undergo  their  change  of  form,  they  make  an 
egg-shaped  cocoon,  from  fragments  gnawed 
: off  wood,  &C.,  which  are  united  by  a peculiar 
; glutinous  fluid  furnished  by  their  bodies. 

I The  form  of  the  future  beetle  is  now  plainly 
perceived,  the  different  parts  being  encased 
In  distinct  sheaths.  Tliough  the  varieties 
of  this  genus  arising  from  size  and  colour 
are  wonderful  — some  being  no  larger  than 
a pin^s  head,  while  others  are  several  inches 
in  length  and  circiunfcrence,  — their  roost 
essential  difference  proceeds  from  the  stages 
' of  their  existence,  some  undergoing  all  their 
transformations  in  a few  months,  and  others 
requiring  nearly  four  years  to  complete  their 
production. 

BELEMNTTES.  A genus  of  fossil  Ce- 
phalopoda, which  at  different  periods  have 
received  the  names  of  Thunderstone^  Arrows 
end  Fing^rstonA,  The  name  is  derived 
from  Felemnon  (Or."),  a dart  or  arrow.  They 
abound  in  several  of  the  older  rocks,  especi- 
ally the  lias  end  oolite  ; and  consist  of  an  in- 
terior cone  divided  into  partitions  connected 
by  a syphon,  as  in  the  Nautilus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  concentric  layers, 
made  up  of  fibres  radiating  from  the  axis. 
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These  layers  are  somewhat  transparent,  and 
when  burnt,  rubbed,or  scrai)ed,  give  the  odour 
of  rasped  horn.  From  the  weight  of  its  dense 
internal  shell  the  Belemnite  may  be  supposed 
to  have  usually  maintained  a vertical  posi- 
tion ; and  as  its  chambered  portion  was  pro- 
vided with  a siphuncle  analogous  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Nautilus,  the  animal 
probably  had  the  power  of  ascending  and 
descending  in  the  water  with  fiu^ity.  The 
animal,  of  which  the  Belemnite  was  the 
internal  **  bone,”  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Owen  to  have  been  a dibrancliiate  eight- 
armed Cuttle-fish,  somewhat  resembling  the 
recent  genus  Ongchoteuthit.  Tlds  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  access  to  specimens  found 
near  Chippenham,  in  WilUliire,  during  the 
excavations  that  were  making  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  species  are  now 
extinct. 

BEDL-BIRD.  (Procnia$  carunculata.) 
This  is  a species  of  Chatterer,  distinguished 
by  a long  soft  caruncle  at  the  base  of  its 
b^k  ; it  is  white  when  adult,  greenish  when 
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young.  It  is  a native  of  South  America  ~ 
the  celebrated  Campanero  or  Bell-bird  of 
Guiana  — the  loud  sonorous  voice  of  wliich, 
heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  depths  of 
tbe  forest,  during  the  stillness  of  mid-day, 
exactly  resembles  the  tolling  of  a bell. 

Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  hearty  “ Wanderings 
In  Demerara,”  often  alludes  to  it.  In  one 
passage  he  says  that  It  “ never  falls  to  attract 
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' the  attention  of  the  passenger ; at  a distance 
i of  nearly  three  miles  you  may  hear  this 
snow-wmte  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five 
minutes  like  the  distant  convent  bell.  From 
six  to  nine  in  the  morning  the  forests  resound 
with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of  the 
feathered  race,  after  this  they  gradually  die 
away.  From  eleven  to  three,  all  nature  is 
hushed  as  in  a midnight  silence,  and  scarce 
a note  is  heard,  saving  that  of  the  campanero 
of  the  pi-pi-yo ; it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by 
the  solar  heat,  the  birds  retire  to  the  thickest 
shade,  and  wait  for  the  refreshing  cool  of  the 
evening.” 

BELLEBOPHON.  A genus  of  fossil 
shells,  the  animab  of  which  are  unknown, 
but  which  are  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  allied  to  Cannariay  the  structiuc 
of  whose  shell  it  resembles. 

BELODON.  A title  given  by  Von  Meyer 
to  a genus  of  extinct  reptiles  found  in  the 
upper  white  keuper  sandstone  in  the  neigh- 
bovrrhood  of  W irtemberg.  Tl»e  species  appear 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  great  Dinosaurians 
of  the  oolite. 

BELONE.  A genus  of  fish^  remarkable 
for  the  bright  green  colour  of  their  bones. 
The  jaws  are  much  extended,  and  famished 
with  small  teeth,  without  any  others  in  the 
mouth,  except  in  the  pharynx.  The  body 
is  very  long,  and  covered  with  scales  which 
are  scarcely  visible,  except  one  keeled  row 
on  each  side,  near  tlia  under  edge  of  the  fish. 
[Sec  Gakfisji.]  - 

BELUGA.  (Delphimis  Uucob.)  A Ceta- 
ceous animal,  of  tlie  size  of  the  Grampus. 
It  chiefly  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, but  is  sometimes  met  with  even  on 
the  British  coasts.  [See  Whale.]  It  b also 
the  Russian  name  for  the  largest  species  of 
Sturgeon  iAcc^>enscr  huso\ 

BELYTA.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects,  being  a species  of  minute  four- winged 
flies,  which  frequent  sandy  situations. 

BEMBEX : BEMBECID.^.  A genus 
and  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  pe- 
culiar to  hot  climates,  and,  in  some  instances, 
very  much  resembling  wasps  both  in  size 
and  colour.  Bembex  rostrata^  an  insect 
about  the  size  of  a wasp,  is  the  type  of  this 
family,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
lower  parts  of  the  moutli  produced  into  a 
lon^  trunk  or  proboscis.  The  female  forms 
oblique  cylindrical  burrows  in  sandy  banks, 
with  a cell  at  the  end  of  each,  and  having 
collected  five  or  six  flies,  and  placed  them  in 
her  cell,  she.dcposits  a single  egg  in  it ; then 
having  carefully  closed  its  mouth,  she  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner  with  another  cell. 
These  flies  are  no  sooner  hotclied  tlian  the 
larva  devours  them  ; it  then  changes  into 
the  pupa  state,  and  shortly  oiler  to  the  per- 
fect insect. 

BEMBTDIID.®.  A family  of  minute 
carnivorous  beetles,  which  generally  fre- 

Suent  damp  situations,  such  as  the  bt^s  of 
ivers,  ditches,  &c.  They  arc  usually  of  a 
bright  blue  or  green  metallic  colour,  having 
two  or  four  pale  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra. 


BERNACLE  or  BARNACLE  GOOSE. 
{Bemicla  leuccpsia)*  A bird  which  inhabits 
the  arctic  regions,  and  in  its  autumnal  and 
brumal  mirations  vbita  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, &c.  It  frequents  the  north-west  coasts 
of  this  country,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
large  flocks  during  the  winter,  but  b rarely 
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seen  in  the  south  except  In  very  severe 
weather.  About  Februaiy  it  retires  to  the 
north  to  breed,  and  b then  found  in  Russia, 
Lapland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other 
high  latitudes. 

The  len^  of  the  Bemacle  is  rather  more 
than  two  feet.  The  bill  b black,  with  a red- 
dish streak  on  each  side,  and  bctw'een  it  and 
the  eyes  b a small  black  streak  ; the  irides 
dusky-brown  ; the  forehead,  sides  of  the 
head,  and  the  throat,  arc  of  a pure  white  ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
black,  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  b 
marked  with  blue,  ^y,  black  and  wmte ; 
and  the  legs  are  black. 

The  history  of  this  bird  has  been  rendered 
singularly  remarkable  by  the  marvcUoiis 
accounts  which  were  related  in  the  darker 
ages  concerning  its  growth ; it  being  a re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  Bemacle  was  pro- 
duced in  a kind  of  cirripede,  the  lepas 
anatifera  of  Linnecus,  growing  on  rotten 
ship-timber  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and 
trees  which  lay  under  water  on  the  coasts  I 
Among  these  b Gerard,  a famous  botanist  in 
his  day,  whose  account  is  too  absurd  to  give 
in  detail,  but  perhaps  a short  extract  may 
be  tolerated  : “ When  it  is  perfectly  formed, 
the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing 
that  appeareth  is  the  aforesaid  lace  or  string  ; 
next  cometh  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging 
out ; and  as  it  grow'ctli  greater,  it  openeth 
the  shell  by  degrees  till  at  length  it  has 
all  come  fo^,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill. 
In  short  space  after  it  cometh  to  friU  matu- 
rity, and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it 
athereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a fowl, 
igger  than  a mallard,  and  lesser  than  a 
goose,  having  black  legs,  and  bill  or  beak, 
and  feathers  black  and  white,  spotted  in 
such  manner  as  our  magpie  1 ” Again,  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  in  hb  account  inserted  in 
I the  Philosophical  Transactions,  says  that  he 
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found  **  an  old  Hr  tree  on  the  oout  of  Scot- 
land«  covered  with  bemacle  shells,  and  that 
in  every  ahcll  that  he  opened  he  found  a 
perfect  eea-fowl ; the  little  bill,  like  that  of 
a goose  ; the  eyes  marked  ; the  head,  neck, 
breast,  wings,  tail,  and  feet  forTned  ; the 
feathers  every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and 
blackish  coloured  ; and  the  f#ct  like  those  of 
other  water-fowl  I ” Such  art  some  of  the 
wild  chimeras  that  have  been  handed  down 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  birds  ; such 
the  dangerous  contagion  of  the  errors  of  sci- 
ence, where  the  imagination  is  allowed  to 
soar  beyond  the  region  of  eommon-sen'te. 

There  are  several  other  species,  some  of 
which  we  J'IuUI  briefly  dcscril^  : — 

The  RED-BKEASTED  BEBNACEE. 
iJirrnicUt  rujicollii.)  This  is  a beautiful  bird, 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  length ; the 
beak  is  liruwii,  with  its  hook  black  ; between 
tiic  beak  and  the  eye  is  a white  space  ; be- 
hind the  e>es  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  it 
is  white ; the  top  of  the  head,  the  throat, 

I belly,  tail,  and  all  the  upper  parts  are  deep 
black ; the  vent,  under  tail-coverts,  and 
rump  are  pure  white ; but  the  breast  and 
fore  part  of  tlie  neck  arc  bright  red.  A bund 
of  black  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  ; the  greater  wing- 
cuverts  are  tipi>ed  with  white  ; and  the  legs 
are  block.  This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  the 
arctic  countries  of  Asia,  living  on  the  borders 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  : it  apiKJurs  i>criodically 
in  Russia,  and  occasionally  in  Germany  ; 
but  in  England  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  A 
British-killed  specimen,  however,  lius  been 
seen  by  us  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  WIIITE-WLSGED  BERNACI.E. 
(Ijtnucta  Uucoptera.)  This  bird  varies  in 
length  from  about  thirty-two  to  forty  inches; 
tilt*  head,  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and 
under  parts  of  the  iKjdy,  while  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  behind,  and  as  fur  us  the 
midille  of  the  back,  crossed  with  numerous 
du>ky-black  lines ; the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black  ; the  rest  white  ; and  the  legs 
black.  It  stands  pretty  high  upon  its  legs  ; 
w*alk8  and  flies  with  great  ease  ; and  has  not 
that  disagreeable  cackling  cry  peculiar  to 
the  rest  of  its  kind.  Tlic  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  nourisliing.  It  inhabits  the  Falkland 
Islands,  where  it  is  culled  the  Bustard 
Goose. 

The  ANTARCTIC  BERNACI.E.  (Ber- 
nicln  Antarctica.)  This  is  rather  smaller 
than  a tame  goose  : iK-ak  narrow,  short,  and 
black  ; tiic  whole  plumage  of  a dazzling 
snowy  whiteness;  on  the  bend  of  the  wing 
a blunt  knob:  legs  yellow.  It  inhabits 
Christmas  Sound,  in  Terra  del  V'uego.  Its 
flesh  is  unflt  to  be  eaten. 

BEROE.  (Bcrfe,  or  Cv<^ippe  ptlenf.)  A 
small  marine  animal  belonging  to  tlic  class 
AcaUpha^  and  to  which  the  name  Cydipjfe 
is  now  very  freciiicutly  applied.  This  little 
animal  is  nearly  of  a globular  form,  some- 
what elongated,  and  nliout  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  It  is  composed  of  a ge- 
latinous substance,  strengthened  by  eiglit 
boiuls  of  rather  tinner  texture,  which  are 
covered  with  rows  of  large  vibratile  ciVui,  ar- 


I ranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  narrow 
' plates  of  a flu-like  character.  There  ore.  In 
the  most  common  species,  from  three  to 
seven  cilia  in  each  row,  and  about  tw'enty 
I rows  on  each  ridge  : over  these  the  Ber^e  haa 
complete  control ; it  can  retard  or  stop  their 
movements  at  pleasure  ; and  arrost  the  play 
of  one,  two.  or  more  rows,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder continue  in  rapid  vibration,  and 
act  like  so  many  little  paddles.  By  these 
means  it  is  capable  of  swimming  through 
the  water  with  considerable  activity,  and  of 
' changing  its  course  at  will.  These  little  aui- 
I malsareof  a bright  fuintly-blue  aspect ; aud 
the  cilia  when  in  motion  present  vivid  Iri- 
I descent  hues.  The  mouth  is  situated  ut  one 
I end,  wliieh  is  always  directed  forward  when 
^ the  animal  is  in  motion,  and  is  then  widely 
dilated.  From  the  stomach,  there  po^s  a 
narrow  straiglit  intestine,  which  terminates 
( at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body.  When 
the  Bcr^*e  is  in  active  movement,  therefore, 
a continual  stream  of  water  will  enter  its 
mouth,  and  pass  out  again  behind  ; and  from 
the  minute  particles  contained  in  the  water, 
it  cWdently  derives  its  nourishment ; ex- 
ceedingly minute  Crustacea  may  indeed  bo 
seen  in  the  transparent  stomach  for  some 
time  after  being  swallowed.  From  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  arise  two  lengthened 
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filaments,  or  tentocula,  furnished  on  one  side 
with  cirri,  which  arc  sometimes  spreml  out 
as  delicate  hairs,  and,  at  others,  are  spirally 
convoluted,  or  coiled  like  the  tendrUs  of  a 
|)ea.  When  the  main  filaments  liavc  been 
ejected  from  the  body,  the  little  tendrils  be- 
gin to  uncoil.  If  a Ber<(e  is  placed  in  a vessel 
of  sca-watcr,  its  various  movements  may  be 
w'atchcd  with  interest : sometimes  it  remains 
at  the  bottom,  projecting  its  long  fllaincnts 
upw'urds  ; at  others,  it  tlarts  swiftly  upwards, 
drawing  its  long  fllaincnts  after  it,  and  al- 
ternately retracting  and  extending  them  ; 
not  iinfrequcntly  it  remains  for  some  time 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  till  at  length,  wishing 
to  descend.  It  turns  over,  drawing  up  its  fila- 
ments suddenly,  and  then  swims,  mouth- 
downwurds,  to  the  bottom. 

In  a small  but  intcriesing  votume  on  the 
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Natural  Uistory  of  Arraa  by  the  Rev.  David 
I Landfborough,  the  author  makes  the  follow- 
I log  remarks  on  the  species  Ber(fc  cucamts, 

I several  specimens  of  a'hich  he  hod  taken 
; during  his  **  Excursions,"  to  that  island  \ the 
! largest  being  three  inches  in  lengtli,  by  about 
j one  inch  and  a half  in  diamet^.  They 

varied,  he  says,  from  the  size  of  a lemon  to 
{ that  of  a lady’s  thimble,  were  very  beautiful, 
I and  in  shape  resembling  an  antique  pitcher 
I eontrocted  at  the  neck,  with  a graceful  revo- 
I Intion,  or  turning  back  at  the  brim  ; but  the 
I exact  form  wasdimcult  to  assign,  as  it  varied 
I bj  partial  contractions  at  the  animal’s  plea* 

I I rare.  **  The  whole  body  has  a tinge  of  pink, 
and  the  eight  ribs  closely  set  with  cilia  are 
beautifully  adorned,  having  on  each  side  an 
edging  like  fine  crimson  lace.  In  the  larger 
specimens,  this  lace-work  was  studded  with 
little  orange  oval-shaped  bodies,  Uke  little 
grapes,  attached  by  a capillary  peduncle. 
When  the  BerOe  was  at  rest,  they  rested  t 
but  when  the  cilia  began  rapidlv  to  play, 
and  the  current  of  water,  mixed  at  times 

I with  air-bubbles,  to  rush  through  the  tubes 
. of  the  ribs,  then  all  the  little  orange  bodies 
were  in  quick  motion,  as  if  dancing  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres  { or,  believing  in  fairies 
as  our  forefathers  did,  one  might  have 
fancied  that  they  were  looo-lx>bbins,  moved 
j by  nimble,  invisible  fairy  hand^  weaving 
the  beautiful  lace  edging  with  wlilch  they 
I were  intermingled.  Professor  Forbes,  how- 
i ever,  says,  as  1 had  conjectured,  that  they 
are  the  eggs  attached  to  the  plocentary 
membranes  ; ai^  I doubt  not  that  they  are 
thus  shaken  by  the  motion  of  the  cilia,  that 
when  fully  ripe  they  may  thereby  be  de- 
tached." 

Mr.  Rymer  Jones,  in  describing  the  beau- 
tiful mechanism  of  the  Beriie,  has  made 
some  pertinent  pliilosophical  reflections  on 
it,  in  language  at  once  elegant  and  forcible. 
**  Man,"  says  he,  "justly  prides  himself, 
among  the  countless  triumphs  of  his  intellect 
over  the  stubborn  elements,  at  his  success  in 
having  found  the  means  of  struggling  through 
il;e  opposing  surge,  propelled  by  steam  re- 
volving wheels  whose  paddles  ur^e  his  vessel 
on  with  giant  force.  But  man  m this  con- 
trivauce,  as  in  many  more,  is  but  a bungling 
artist  when  compared  with  Nature,  when  he 
chooses  to  adopt  macliinery  which  she  like- 
wise has  employed.  Examine  well  the  berdC, 
and  see  if  any  paddle-wheels  can  equal  hers. 
Stretching  from  ^le  to  pole  of  tliis  trans- 
lucent little  orb,  like  lines  of  longitude  upon 
a globe,  and  placed  at  equal  distances,  arc 
eight  brood  bands  of  more  consistence  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  body.  On  these 
bands  are  placed  thirty  or  forty  paddles, 
broad  flat  plates,  for  such  they  seem  when 
magnified,  with  which  the  little  creature 
rows  itself  along.  But  here  the  difference 
lies  between  the  art  of  Man  and  Nature. 
Man  to  move  his  wheels  must  have  much 
cumbersome  machinery  { Ute  furnace,  and 
the  boiler,  and  the  Herculean  arm  that  makes 
the  wheel  revolve ; but  here  all  these  may 
be  dispensed  with,  for  the  paddles  are  them- 
selves alive,  and  move  themselves  at  will 
with  such  degree  of  force  as  may  be  needed, 
either  at  once,  or  singly,  or  in  groups,  work- 


ing with  mutual  consent  in  any  way  required.  I 
Thus  do  they  all  work  equally  ; the  ■ 

shoots  along  meteor-like,  or,  if  a few  relax  ! 
their  energy,  wheels  round  in  broad  «'ra-  ! 
tions,  or  revolves  on  its  own  axis  wiu  an  ^ 
ease  and  grace  inimitable."  | 

BETTONGIA.  A genus  of  Kangaroos,  ' 
one  of  the  si>e<^b  of  which  is  colled  " Forest  I 
Rat"  by  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen’s  l^and  > 
(B.  amicuhu) : the  end  of  the  tail  in  this  | 
sMM:ies  has  a white  tuft.  Another  species 
(Aybsciaia)  was  found  by  M.  Peron  on  the 
west  coast  of  Australia,  at  Dirk  Hartog.  It  . 
is  very  timid,  and  constructs  galleries  among 
the  thick  brushwood,  by  cutting  away  the  j 
lower  branches  and  spines.  It  is  of  a brown  i 
colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  being  L 
banded  across  with  darker  lines. 

BIBIO:  BIBIONID^.  A genus  and 
sub-familyof  Dipterous  insects,  distine uislied 
from  all  the  other  Tipu/iclce  by  having  the 
body  and  legs  shorter  and  more  robust;  the 
antenna  cylindric.monliform,  or  perfoliated;  | 
wings  large  ; and  the  eyes  of  the  males  large 
and  gencrallv  contiguous.  There  is  great 
diversity  in  the  sexes  of  the  genus  Bibto/  all 
the  species  arc  of  small  size  ; and  their  flight 
is  slow  and  heavy.  They  are  found  in  I 
damp,  marshv  places,  flying  in  great  swarms, 
aud  some  of  the  species  are  amongst  the  most 
troublesome  pests  to  our  domestic  animals,  j 

BFMANA.  [Two-handed.]  The  term  | 
applied  bv  Cuvier  to  the  first  or  liighest  ' 
Oiriler  of  Mfuninifcrous  Animals.  It  contains  , 
only  one  genus,  and  one  species, — Max  t the 
sole  created  Being  that  can  be  termed  truly  j 
btmaftotts  and  truly  biped.  The  whole  body  I 
of  Man  is  adapted  for  the  vertical  poritioii : j 
he  walks  erect ; and  thus  preserves  tlic  en-  i 
tire  use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while  his  | 
organs  of  sense  are  most  favourably  situated 
for  observation  and  the  great  mental  pur- 
poses assigned  to  them  by  the  Great  Author 
of  Nature.  [See  the  articles  Mammalia  and 
Ma.v.] 

BIPELTATA.  A name  given  to  those 
Crustacea  which  have  the  corapax  divided 
into  two  shields,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
very  large,  more  or  less  oval,  composing  the 
head ; and  the  second,  corresponding  with 
the  thorax,  is  transverse  and  angulatcd  in 
its  outline,  and  bears  the  foot-jaws  and  the 
ordinary  feet.  The  body  is  very  flat,  mem- 
branous, and  transparent,  with  the  abdomqn 
small,  and  without  spines  to  the  posterior 
Bwlmmeret.  All  the  species  are  iuhabitanU 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Oceans. 

BIPES.  A genus  of  Reptiles  in  which  the 
hind  feet  alone  are  visible,  there  being  ex- 
ternally a total  absence  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, though  the  rudiments  of  these 
members  are  perceptible  under  the  skin. 
This  genus  aflfords  an  example  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  gradations  by  which  Nature 
glides  from  one  tyi>e  of  form  into  another, 
Ming  intermediate  betw'cen  the  Saurians 
(lizards)  and  the  OplUdians  (serpents). 

BIRDS.  In  the  following  observations  on 
the  structure,  habiu,  and  uses  of  Birds,  we  i 
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‘ have  endeavoured  to  collect,  from  the  wri* 

< tings  of  various  Ornithologists,  such  particu- 
lars  as  appeared  to  bo  best  calculated  to 
I illustrate  the  subject  in  a manner  the  most 
simple,  natural,  and  familiar  t and  in  so 
doing  we  have  made  the  just  and  sensible 
remarks  of  the  in^nious  Thomas  Bewick 
the  basis  on  which  to  build  whatever  we 
have  thought  necessary  to  add,  or  to  glean 
from  other  sources. 

Every  part  of  nature  is  furnished  with  its 
proper  inhabitants ; the  woods,  the  waters, 
and  the  depths  of  the  earth,  have  their  re- 
spective tenants  { while  the  passive  air  and 
those  tracts  <A  seeming  space  too  elevated 
for  man  to  ascend,  are  traversed  by  multi- 
tudes of  feathered  beings,  whose  buoyancy 
and  beauty  are  alike  the  objects  of  our  ad- 
miration. But  the  symmetry  and  elegance 
discoverable  in  their  outward  appearance, 
although  highly  pleasing  to  the  sight,  arc 
yet  of  much  greater  importance  when  con- 
sider^ with  respect  to  tnelr  peculiar  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  to  which  they  are  emi- 
nently sulwervient.  Instead  of  the  large 
head  and  formidable  jaws,  the  deep  capa- 
cious chest,  the  brawny  shoulders,  and  the 
sinewy  legs  of  the  quadrupeds  ; we  observe 
the  pointed  beak,  the  long  and  pliant  neck, 
the  gently  swelling  shoulder,  the  expansive 
wings,  the  tapering  tail,  the  light  and  bony 
feet ; wlucli  arc  all  wisely  calculated  to  assist 
and  accelerate  their  motion  through  the 
yielding  air.  Every  part  of  their  frame  is 
mrmed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy ; their 
bodies  arc  covered  with  a soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  so  disposed  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  they  pan  ; their  wings  are  made  of 
the  lightest  materials,  and  yet  the  force  with 
which  they  strike  the  air  is  so  great  as  to 
impel  their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  serves  the  purpose 
of  a rudder  to  direct  them  to  the  Afferent 
objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  birds  is  no  less  wisely  adapted  to  the 
same  purposes  ; all  the  bones  are  light  and 
thin,  and  all  the  muscles,  except  those  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  wings,  arc  extremely  delicate  and  light  ( 
the  lungs  arc  placed  close  to  the  back-bone 
and  riM  ; the  air  entering  into  them  by  a 
communication  from  the  wind-pipe,  passes 
through,  and  is  conveyed  into  a number  of 
membraneous  cells  which  lie  upon  the  sides 
of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with 
those  of  the  sternum.  In  some  birds  these 
cells  are  continued  down  the  wings,  and 
extended  even  to  the  pinions,  thigh-lx>ne8, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be 
filled  and  distended  with  air  at  the  pleastire 
of  the  animal. 

All  birds  are  furnished  with  two  vei^ 
strong  pectoral  muscles  on  each  side  of  their 
breast-bones.  In  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in 
men,  the  pectoral  muscles  are  trifling  in 
comparison  with  those  of  birds.  In  the  for- 


mer, the  muMles  of  the  thighs  and  the  liinder  : 
parts  of  the  body  are  by  far  the  strongest  t 
but  in  birds  it  is  far  otherwise  t the  pectoral 
muscles  which  give  motion  to  their  wings 


I are  amasingly  strong,  whilst  those  of  their 
1 1 thighs  are  weak  and  slender.  By  means  of 


these  a bird  can  move  its  wings  with  a de- 
gree of  streugUi  which  is  almort  incredible  : 
the  flap  of  a swan's  wing  would  break  tl^ 
leg  of  a man  ; and  a siimlar  blow  from  an 
eagle  has  been  known  to  cause  instant  death. 
Such,  consequently,  is  the  force  of  the  wing, 
and  such  its  lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable  by 
human  art. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  admirably  adapted 
to  vision,  by  a particular  expansion  of  their 
optic  nerves,  which  renders  the  impression 
of  external  objects  more  vivid  and  distinct. 
From  this  peculiar  conformation,  it  appears 
that  the  faculty  of  sight  in  birds  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  other  animals,  and,  in- 
deed, is  indispensably  necessary  to  tlicir 
support  and  security.  Were  the  eye  less 
perfect,  the  bird,  feom  the  rapidity  of  its 
motion,  would  probably  strike  against  al- 
most every  object  in  its  way ; as  well  os  be 
totally  incapable  of  discerning  its  proper 
food  when  soaring  in  its  own  element. 

In  mental  capacity  birds  fully  equal  quad- 
rupeds, and  in  some  respects  suriuus  them. 
Parrot^  starlings,  Ac.,  retain  in  memory 
many  words  and  phrases  which  they  have 
been  taught,  and  many  singing-birds  whole 
melodies.  Their  powers  of  memory  seem 
also  to  be  evinced  by  the  fact  that  birds  of 
passage,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  or 
even  a longer  time,  and  after  travelling 
thousands  of  miles,  return  to  their  former 
home ; the  swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch 
to  the  tree  where  last  year  she  reared  her 
young,  or  where  she  nerselfwas  hatched 
The  mff^rence  between  such  birds  as  love  to 
dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  secure  from 
persecution,  and  such  as  are  fotmd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  men,  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers, is  a psoof  that  their  prudence,  cunning, 
and  dodiity  con  be  awakened  and  im- 
proved. 

The  voice  is  a peculiar  gift  of  Nature,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  birds  arc  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 
The  wind-pipe  of  birds  is  composed  of  entire 
riugs  of  cartilage,  with  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  ostri<^.  At  its  bifurcation  is  a 
glottis  supplied  with  appropriate  muscles, 
called  the  lower  or  inferior  larynx.  It  is 
here  that  the  voice  of  blr^  Is  formed  i the 
vast  body  of  air  contained  in  the  air-cells 
contributes  to  the  force,  and  the  wind-pipe, 
by  its  form  and  movements,  to  the  modifica- 
tion, of  the  voice.  The  superior  larynx  Is 
very  simple  and  unimportant.  The  gift  of 
song  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  smd 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of  love. 
They  ting  only  when  they  are  cheerful ; in 
sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in  bodily 
disorders,  they  are  silent.  It  Is  commonly 
said  that  the  gift  of  song  is  confined  to  the 
birds  in  uorth^  climates,  and  that  nature, 
in  the  warmer  regions,  has  endowed  them, 
iustead,  with  more  brilliant  colours ; but 
Foster  relates,  that  in  Otaheite  the  birds 
sing  with  charming  sweetness } and  Cook, 
on  his  first  voyage,  found  the  fbrests  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  New  Zealand, 
filled  wHh  little  birds,  whose  voices  sounded 
like  silver  bells.  To  no  other  animal  have 
such  various  tones  been  granted  for  givtog 
utterance  to  different  feelings  : hunger,  fear. 
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the  dread  of  imminent  danger,  desire  for 
•ocietjr,  or  longing  for  his  mate,  love,  melao' 
choly,  &c.,  are  expressed  by  a variety  of 
notes,  which  make  a language  intelligible 
not  only  to  birds  of  the  same  siKcies,  but 
oAcn  to  tlic  other  tribes. 

With  respect  to  the  feathers  of  birds,  it 
has  been  truly  said,  that  every  form  whiclt 
the  most  sportive  fancy  could  create  out  of 
the  feathery  material,  and  every  hue  that 
the  warmest  imagination  could  picture  to 
itself,  will  be  found  among  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bird 
iar  exceeds  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  hen ; 
and  in  many  species  a striking  difference  is 
observable  between  their  plumage  In  summer 
and  in  winter ; but  in  most  birds  two  changes 
are  observable  ; namely,  that  in  the  spring, 
which  indicates  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  bird  obtains  a certain  por* 
tiou  of  new  feathers  without  losing  any  of 
the  old  ones  ; and  in  autumn,  whicn  is  the 
moulting  season,  when  the  old  feathers  arc 
thrown  off,  and  new  ones  are  produced  in 
their  places. 

Birds  may  be  distinguished,  like  quadru- 
peds, into  ta'o  kinds  or  classes — granivorous 
and  carnivorous  ; like  quadruped  too,  there 
are  some  that  hold  a middle  nature,  and  par- 
take of  both.  Granivorous  birds  are  fur- 
nished with  larger  intestines,  and  propor- 
tionally longer,  than  those  of  the  carnivorous 
I kind.  Them  food,  which  consists  of  grain  of 
I various  sorts,  is  conveyed  whole  and  entire 
I Into  the  first  stomach  or  craw,  where  it 
I undergoes  a partial  dilution  by  a liquor  sc- 
' ere  ted  from  the  glands  and  spread  over  its 
surface  ; it  is  then  received  into  another  spe- 
' cics  of  stomach,  where  it  is  further  diluted  { 

I alter  which  it  is  transmitted  into  the  gizzard 
or  true  stomach,  consisting  of  two  very 
' strong  muscles,  covered  externally  with  a 
i tendinous  substance,  and  lined  with  a thick 
I membrane  of  prodigious  power  and  strength: 

1 1 in  this  place  the  food  is  completely  triturated 
' , and  rendered  fit  for  the  operation  of  the  gas- 
;j  trie  juices.  The  extraordinary  powers  of 
, I the  gizzard  in  comminuting  the  food,  so  os 
I to  prepare  it  for  digestion,  would  exceed  all 
I crembility,  were  they  not  supported  by  in- 
I controvertible  facts  founded  upon  experi- 

I ments.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength 

I I of  these  stomachs,  the  ingenious  Spalanzanl 
! ' made  the  following  among  many  other  cu- 
ij  rious  and  interesting  experiments: — He 

^ed  twelve  small  lancets,  very  sliarp,  in  a 
I ball  of  lead,  which  was  forcM  down  the 
' i throat  of  a turkey-cock,  and  left  eight  hours 
in  the  stomach  ; at  the  expiration  of  wliich 
the  organ  was  opened,  but  nothing  appeared 
except  the  naked  ball,  the  twelve  lancets 
I having  been  broken  to  pieces,  the  stomach 
remaining  perfectly  sound  and  entire.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  stones  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  birds  are  seldom  known  to  pass 
with  the  fiaces,  but  being  ground  down  and 
separated  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
gizzard,  are  mixed  with  the  food,  and,  no 
doubt,  contribute  essentially  to  the  health 
of  the  animal. 

Camivoroos  Birds  are  distinguished  bv 
those  cnduwmeuts  and  powers  with  which 
they  are  furnished  by  nature  for  the  purpose 


procuring  their  food : they  arc  provided 
with  wings  of  great  length,  the  muscles  which 
move  them  being  proportionally  large  and 
strong,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  keep 
long  upon  the  wing  in  scorch  of  their  prey  : 
they  arc  armed  with  strong  hooked  bills,  aud 
shall)  and  formidable  claws  ; they  have  also 
large  heads,  short  necks,  strong  and  brawny 
tliighs,  and  a sight  so  acute  and  piercing,  as 
to  enable  them  to  view  their  prey  from  the 
reatest  heights  in  the  air,  upon  which  they 
art  with  inconceivable  swiftness  and  unde- 
viating aim.  The  analogy  between  the 
structure  of  rapacious  birds  and  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  is  obvious ; both  of  them  ore 
]>rovided  with  weapons  which  indicate  de- 
struction and  rapine ; their  manners  arc 
fierce  and  unsocial;  and  they  seldom  live 
together  in  flocks,  like  the  inoffensive  grani- 
vorous tribes.  When  not  on  the  wing,  rapa- 
cious birds  retire  to  the  tops  of  sequestered 
rocks,  or  to  the  depths  of  extensive  forests, 
where  they  conceal  themselves  in  sullen  and 
gloomy  solitude. 

Without  the  means  of  conveying  tlicm- 
sclves  with  great  swiftness  i^m  one  place  to 
another,  bii^  could  not  easily  subsist ; the 
food  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully  i>ro- 
vided  for  them  Is  so  irregularly  distributed, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  take  long  journeys 
to  distant  parts  in  order  to  rain  the  necessary 
supplies : at  one  time  it  is  given  in  great 
abundance ; at  another  it  is  administered 
with  a very  sparing  hand  ; and  this  is  one 
cause  of  those  migrations  so  peculiar  to  the 
feathered  tribes  ; the  other  chief  causes  ore, 
the  wont  of  a proper  temperature  of  air,  and 
a convenient  situation  for  the  great  work  of 
breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  Such 
birds  as  migrate  to  great  distances  urc  alone 
denominated  “ birds  of  poMaffe  ; ” but  most 
birds  arc,  in  some  measure,  birds  of  passage, 
although  they  d#  not  migrate  to  places  very 
remote  from  their  former  liabitations.  At 
particular  times  of  the  year  most  birds  re- 
move from  one  country  to  another,  or  from 
the  more  inland  districts  towards  the  shores: 
the  times  of  these  migrations  or  filttlngs  are 
observed  with  astonishing  order  and  punctu- 
ality ; but  the  secrecy  of  their  departure, 
and  the  suddenness  of  their  rc-appcarancc, 
have  involved  the  subject  of  migration  in 
general  in  great  difficulty.  Much  of  tliis 
difliculty  arises  from  our  not  being  able  to 
account  for  their  means  of  subsistence  during 
the  lon^  flights  of  many  of  those  birds  which 
are  obliged  to  cross  immense  tracts  of  w'atcr 
before  they  arnivc  at  the  places  of  their 
destination  : accustomed  to  measure  distance 
by  the  speed  of  those  animals  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  superior  velocity  with  wliich  birds 
are  carried  forward  in  the  air,  and  the  case 
with  which  they  continue  their  exertions 
for  a much  longer  time  than  can  be  done  by 
the  strongest  quadruped.  On  tliis  part  of 
the  subject  we  have  had  occasion  to  make 
more  particular  observations,  when  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  certain  migratory  birds  ; we 
shall  therefore  merely  add,  from  Bewick, 
that  from  the  advantage  they  possess  iu  i 
being  raised  to  considerable  heights  in  the  j 
air,  they  are  enabled,  with  a sagacity  x>ecu-  j 
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lUr  to  instinctive  knowledge,  to  discover  | 
the  route  they  are  to  take,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  the 
direction  of  tlie  winds,  and  other  causes ; | 
so  that,  without  having  recourse  to  impro-  I 
bable  modes,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  the  { 
velocity  of  their  speed  alone,  that  most  birds 
may  transport  themselves  to  countries  lying 
at  great  distances,  and  acroas  vast  tracts  of 
ocean. 

At  the  approach  of  spring,  birds  begin  to 
pair,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
hiture  progeny  \ and  the  loudest  notes,  on 
such  occasions,  generally  proceed  from  the 
tuneful  throats  of  the  males,  while  the 
females  express  their  consent  in  short  in- 
terrupted twitterings.  The  compacts  then 
enter^  into  between  the  two  sexes  are,  for 
the  season  at  least,  faithfully  observed  : but 
many  birds  li>*c  together  for  years  with 
inviolable  fidelity  ; and  when  one  of  them 
dies,  the  other  does  not  long  survive.  We 
are  of  course  not  s|>eukiiig  of  the  poultry  in 
our  yards  ; but  of  those  denizens  of  the  air 
where  Kature  retains  her  unadulterated 
•Impliclty ; where  the  number  of  males  is 
generally  equal  to  that  of  the  females  ; and 
where  every  little  aniinal  seems  no  less 
pleased  with  its  progeny  tlian  wedded  to  its 
mate. 

The  Nests  of  Birds  now  claim  our  notice  ; 
for  they  are  constructed  with  such  exquisite 
art,  os  to  exceed  the  utmost  exertion  of 
human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them  with 
perfect  success.  Their  mode  of  building, 
Uie  materials  they  make  use  of,  as  well  as 
the  dtuatious  thev  select,  are  as  various  as 
tlie  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  are  all 
admirably  adapted  to  their  several  wants 
and  necessities.  Birds  of  the  same  species, 
whatever  region  of  the  globe  they  inhabit, 
collect  the  same  kind  of  materials,  arrange 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  make  choice 
of  similar  situations  fur  fixing  the  places  of 
their  temporary  abodes.  Every  part  of  the 
world  furnishes  materials  for  the  aerial  ar- 
chitects : leaves  and  small  twigs,  roots  and 
dried  grass  mixed  with  clay,  serve  for  the 
external ; whilst  moss,  wool,  fine  hair,  and 
the  softest  animal  and  vegetable  downs,  fonn 
I the  warm  internal  part  of  these  commodious 
dwellings.  On  this  subject  the  author  of 
; **  Tlic  Journal  of  a Naturalist  *’  thus  writes  ; 

! Birds  that  build  early  iu  the  spring  seem 
! to  require  warmth  and  shelter  for  their 
! voung ; and  the  Blackbird  and  the  Thrush 
' line  their  nests  with  a plaster  of  loam, 
perfectly  excluding,  by  these  cottage-like 
walls,  the  keen  icy  gales  of  our  opening  year  : 
yet,  ^ould  accident  bereave  the  parents  of 
their  first  hopes,  they  will  construct  another, 
even  when  summer  is  far  advanced,  upon  the 
model  of  their  first  erection,  and  with  the 
precautions  fMolnst  severe  weather,  when 
all  necessity  for  such  provision  has  ceased, 
and  the  usual  temperature  of  the  season 
rather  requires  coolness  and  a free  circulation 
of  air.  The  IIouse-BpaiTow  Mill  commonly 
build  four  or  five  times  in  the  year,  and  in 
a variety  of  situations,  under  the  warm  eaves 
of  our  houses  and  our  4heds,  the  branch  of 
the  clustered  fir,  or  the  thick  tall  hedge  that 
bounds  our  garden,  fcc. ; iu  all  which  places, 


I and  without  the  least  consideration  of  site 
or  season,  it  will  collect  a great  mass  of 
straw  aud  hay,  and  gather  a profusion  of 
I feathers  fW>m  the  poultry-yard  to  line  Its 
I nest.  Tlds  cradle  for  its  young,  whether 
{ under  our  tiles  in  March  or  in  July,  when 
the  parent  bird  is  panting  in  the  common 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  has  the  same  pro- 
visions made  to  afford  warmth  to  the  brood  t 
yet  tlui  is  a bird  that  is  little  affected  by 
any  of  the  extremes  of  our  climate.  The  j 
Wood-pigeon  and  the  Jay,  though  they  erect  ' 
their  fabrics  in  the  tall  underwood  in  the 
open  air,  w'ill  construct  them  so  slightly,  j 
and  with  such  a scanty  provision  of  mate-  | 
rials,  that  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  ; 
support  their  broods,  and  even  their  eggs  i 
may  almost  be  seen  through  the  loosely- 
connccted  materials : but  the  Goldfinch,  that 
inimitable  spinner,  the  Arachne  of  the  grove,  < 
forms  its  cradle  of  fine  mosses  and  lichens, 
collected  from  the  apple  or  the  pear-tree,  I 
compact  as  a felt,  lining  It  with  the  down  I 
of  tidstles  besides,  till  it  Is  as  warm  as  any 
texture  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  it  becomes 
a model  for  beautiful  construction.  The 
golden-crested  Wren,  a minute  creature,  i>cr- 
fectly  unmindful  of  ony  severity  in  our 
winter,  and  wliich  hatches  its  young  in 
June,  the  warmer  portion  of  our  year,  yet 
builds  its  roost  beautlAil  nest  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  warmth ; and,  inter- 
weaving small  branches  of  moss  with  the  , 
web  of  the  spider,  forms  a closely-compacted 
texture  nearly  an  inch  in  tliicxness,  lining  : 
it  with  such  a profusion  of  feathers,  that  [ 
sinking  deep  into  this  downy  accumulation 
it  seems  almost  lost  itself  when  sitting,  and  | 
tlie  young,  when  botched,  apiiear  stified 
with  the  warmth  of  their  bedding  and  the  ' 
heat  of  their  apartment  { while  me  White-  i 
throat,  the  Black-cap,  and  others,  which  i 
will  hatch  their  young  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  or  in  July,  will  require  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A few  loose  bents  and  goose-graas, 
rudely  entwined,  with  perhaps  the  luxury 
of  some  scattered  hairs,  are  perfectly  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  wants  of  these ; yet  they 
are  birds  that  live  only  in  genial  temi>era- 
tures,  feel  nothing  of  the  icy  gales  that  are 
natural  to  our  pretty  indigenous  artists,  but 
flit  from  sun  to  sun,  and  we  might  suppose 
would  require  much  warmth  in  our  climate 
during  the  season  of  incubation  ; but  it  is 
not  so.  The  Greenfinch  places  its  nest  with  i 
little  regard  to  concealment ; its  fabric  is  1 1 
slovenly  and  rude,  and  the  materials  of  tlio  | 
coarsest  kinds  ; while  the  Chaffinch,  just  ; 
above  it  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with  cau- 
tious core,  and  moulds  it  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  order,  neatness,  and  form.  One 
bird  must  have  a hole  in  the  ground  ; to 
another,  a crevice  in  a wall,  or  a chink  in  a i 
tree,  is  indispensable.  The  BuUfincli  re-  I 
quires  fine  roots  for  its  nest ; the  grey  Fly-  | 
catcher  will  have  coba'obsfor  the  outworks 
of  its  shed.  All  the  parvs  tribe,  except  the 
individual  above  mentioned,  select  some  I 
hollow  in  a tree  or  cranny  in  a M'all  ; and,  I 
sheltered  os  such  places  must  be,  yet  will 
they  collect  abundance  of  feathers  and  warm 
materials  for  their  infants*  bed.  Endless 
examples  might  be  found  of  the  disslinilarity  ; 
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of  requirements  in  these  constructions  among  I 
, the  seyeral  associates  of  oxir  groves,  our 
hedges  and  our  houses  ; and  vet  the  sup>' 
position  cannot  be  entertained  fora  moment 
that  they  are  superfluous,  or  not  essential 
for  some  purpose  with  wliich  we  are  unnc> 
quainted.  By  how  many  of  the  ordinations 
of  Supreme  Intelligence  is  our  ignorance 
mode  manifest  I Even  the  fabrication  of  the 
nests  of  these  little  animals  exceeds  our  com- 
prehension  — we  know  none  of  tlie  causes  or 
motives  of  that  embodied  mind  that  willed 
them  thus.’* 

The  difference  of  climate  sometimes  oc- 
casions vast  alterations  in  the  construction 
of  the  nests  of  birds.  Some  water-fowl  strip 
the  down  fVoin  their  own  breasts,  for  the 
purpose  of  lining  their  nests  with  greater 
security.  In  general,  however,  all  birds, 
when  hatching,  resort  to  those  climates  and 
places  where  their  food  is  found  in  the  great- 
est plenty.  Aquatic  birds,  as  well  as  the 
largest  of  the  land  kinds,  select  such  situ- 
ations as  arc  most  remote  from  man ; their 
food,  in  general,  being  different  fVom  that 
wliioh  is  cultivated  by  human  labour.  Some 
birds,  which  regard  tlic  serpent  as  their  dcad- 
I liCBt  foe,  build  their  nests  depending  from 
small  boughs,  and  form  their  entrances  from 
Ijclow  ; thereby  cquoUy  securing  them  from 
the  serpent  and  tlie  monkey  tribes  :but  small 
birds,  whicli  feed  upon  fruits  and  com,  make 
use  of  every  precaution  to  conceal  their 
nests  fVom  man  { while  the  great  birds,  re- 
mote ftnm  human  society,  employ  every 
art  to  render  theirs  inaccessible  to  wild 
beasts  and  vermin. 

While  the  female  is  hatching,  nothing 
can  exceed  her  patience  \ neither  the  calls  of 
hunger,  nor  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
iKdng  capable  of  driving  her  from  her  nest, 
j Though  fat  when  she  begins  to  sit,  before 
! the  time  of  incubation  fs  expired  she  is 
; usually  reduced  to  little  more  than  skin  and 
j bone.  While  the  young  continue  in  the 
! nest,  the  old  ones  provide  them  with  a proper 
supply  of  food;  and,  that  no  individual  may 
I l>e  overlooked,  each  is  served  in  its  turn. 

I If  they  perceive  that  man  has  been  busy 
: w’itli  their  nest,  or  has  handled  their  little 
ones,  they  abandon  the  place  by  night,  and 
provide  their  brood  a more  secure  retreat. 
When  the  w*holc  family  are  fully  plumed, 
and  capable  of  avoiding  danger,  tliey  are 
; led  forth  in  flno  weather,  and  taught  the  art 
! not  only  of  providing  for  their  own  sub- 
I ssstence,  by  being  conducted  to  those  places 
I where  their  food  is  most  likely  to  l>e  found, 

I but  of  picking  it  up  and  carrying  it  away. 

I After  the  business  of  incubation  is  entirely 
I over,  and  tlic  young  are  sufficiently  able  to 
I provide  for  themselves,  the  nests  ore  aban- 
* doned  by  the  parents,  except  by  those  of  the 
eagle  kind. 

Siost  of  the  smaller  birds  ore  supported, 
especially  when  young,  by  a profusion  of 
caterpillars,  small  worms,  and  insects  { on 
these  tl^y  feed,  and  thus  tliey  contribute  to 
preserve  the  vegetable  world  from  destruc- 
tion. This  is  contrary  to  the  commonly- 
received  opinion,  that  birds,  particularly 
Bporrows,  do  much  mischief  in  destroying  the 
labours  of  Uie  gardener  and  the  husband-  , 


man.  It  has  been  ob^rved,  **  that  a single  : 
pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the  time  they  are 
feeding  their  young,  will  destroy  about  four 
thousand  caterpillars  weekly;  they  likewise 
feed  their  young  with  butterflies  and  other 
winged  insects,  each  of  wliich,  if  not  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner,  would  be  productive 
of  many  thousands  of  caterpiUars."  Swal- 
lows are  almost  continually  utou  the  wing, 
and  in  their  curious  winding  nights  destroy 
immense  numbers  of  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  are  continually  floating  in  the  air, 
aud  wliich,  if  not  destroyed  by  these  birds, 
would  render  it  unfit  fur  the  purposes  of  life 
j and  health.  That  active  little  bird,  the 
I Tom-tit,  which  is  generally  sup|K)sed  hostile 
j tu  the  young  and  tender  buds  that  appear  in 
j the  spring,  when  attentively  observed,  may 
I be  seen  running  up  and  down  among  tlie 
branches,  and  picking  up  the  eggs  of  insects, 
or  the  small  maggots  or  worms  tliat  are  con- 
cealed in  the  blossoms,  and  which  would 
effectually  destroy  the  fruit.  As  the  season 
advances,  various  other  small  birds,  such  os 
the  Kedbreost,  Wren,  Ilcdge-warbler.White- 
throat,  Redstart,  &c.,  are  all  engaged  in  the 
same  useful  work,  and  may  be  observed 
examining  every  leaf,  and  feeding  upon  the 
iusects  which  they  find  beneath  them. 
These  are  a few  instances  of  that  superin- 
tending providential  care  which  is  con- 
tinually exerted  in  preserving  the  various 
ranks  and  orders  of  beings  in  the  scale  of 
Animated  Nature ; and  although  it  is  per- 
mitted thot  myriads  of  individuals  should 
every  moment  be  destroyed,  not  a single 
species  is  lost,  but  every  link  of  the  great 
cliain  remains  unbroken. 

The  only  disease,  if  it  can  be  termed  one, 
to  which  birds  are  subject,  is  moulting,  or 
the  operation  of  changing  their  plumage, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  they  are 
sickly  and  disordered,  and  many  die.  Tlds 
process,  which  occurs  every  year,  appears  to 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — 
^^^en  the  feathers  have  attained  their  full 
size,  the  quill  part,  nearest  the  bird,  grows 
harder,  aud  shrinks  in  its  diameter,  tlius 
gradually  compressing,  and  finally  oblitera- 
ting the  vessels  wliich  supply  it  with  nourish- 
ment, and  thus  becomes  an  extraneous  body 
which  is  at  last  loosened  in  its  socket,  and 
falls  off.  Whilst  these  changes  are  taking 
place,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  feather  are 
forming  beneath,  which  rapidly  attains  its 
natural  size,  after  it  has  l>een  protruded 
through  the  skin,  a process  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  18  very  analogous  to  the  annual  shed- 
ding of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe. 

Although  some  birds,  by  emigrating, make 
their  habitations  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  almost  every  climate  lias  such  os  ore 
peculiar  to  it.  Those  of  the  temperate  zone 
are  not  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage  ; but  the  smaller  kinds  fully 
compensate  this  defect  by  their  melodious 
notes.  Many  birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
resplendent  in  beauty,  but  in  general  they 
have  either  harsh  and  disagreeable  voices, 
or  arc  totally  silent : the  frigid  zone,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  adjacent  seas  abound 
with  fish,  is  stocked  with  birds  of  the  aquatic 
kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  in  Eu- 
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rope  ; and  these  are  generally  either  clothed 
with  warm  coats  of  feathers,  or  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  beneath  the  skin,  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate. 
In  all  climates,  however,  birds  are  longer 
lived  than  quadrupeds  of  the  some  climates: 
indeed,  it  may  be  sold,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  birds  possess  more 
vitality,  and  live  longer,  than  either  man  or 
quadrupeds. 

Naturalists  have  arranged  birds  in  various 
orders,  founded  on  the  organs  of  manduco- 
tion  and  prehension.  Tlic  following  is  that 
of  Cuvier:  — 1.  Bikds  of  Pret  iAccipUres^ 
Lin.);  distinguished bv  their  crooked  beak 
end  claws,  by  means  oi  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other  birds, 
and  even  the  weaker  quadrupeds.  They 
hold  the  same  rank  among  birds  as  the 
Carnivora  among  quadrupeds.  They  all 
have  four  toes,  and  the  nails  of  the  great 
and  middle  toes  are  the  strongest.  They 
form  two  families, the  diurnal  AndnocturTial^ 
the  first  having  nostrils  inserted  in  a naked 
cere,  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  with- 
out feathers ; eyes  directed  sideways : the 
second  haNing  nostrils  at  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cere,  which  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  stiff  hairs ; the  external  toe  capable  of 
being  turned  behind;  eyes  large,  directed 
forwards. — 2.  Passkrixe  Birds  {Passercs). 

is  the  largest  doss,  and  embraces  all 
birds  which  do  not  belong  to  the  other  fire. 
They  present  a great  resemblance  in  their 
structure,  and  the  genera  am  so  closely  allied 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  TOtween 
them.  They  raav,  however,  be  separated 
into  two  great  divisions : 1.  Tliose  with  the 
exterior  ^ imited  to  the  middle  one,  bv  one 
or  two  joints  only ; and,  2.  Exterior  toe  a^ost 
as  long  as  the  iniddle  one,  and  united  to  it 
as  far  as  the  lost  joint  hut  one.— 3.  Climbers 
iScnnMrei).  Birds  whose  exterior  toe  directs 
iUelf  backwards  like  the  neat  toe,  affording 
I a very  solid  support,  by  whicli  some  of  them 
; clin;!  to  and  climb  the  trunks  of  trees. — 
4.  Gallinaceous  Birds.  iGaUina<xa:.) 
These  have  a heavy  gait,  a short  flight,  a 
medium-sized  beak,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  nostrils  partly  covered  by  a cartila- 
ginous scale,  toes  generally  dentated  at  the 
edges,  with  short  membranes  between  those 
in  ^nt. — 5.  Waders  (^Grallce)  may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  nudity  of  the  lower  part  of 
their  thighs  ; very  frequently  by  the  length  ' 
of  their  legs  ; and  generally  by  some  Little 
web,  at  least,  between  the  external  toes.  In  | 
flying,  they  extend  their  legs  behind  them, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  birds,  who 
draw  them  up  close  to  the  body— <5.  Web- 
footed  Birds  (.Palmipedes)  ore  strongly 
characterised  1^  their  feet,  formed  for  swim- 
ming, being  ainxed  to  the  hinder  part  of 
their  body  ; with  very  short  and  compressed 
tarsi ; and  palmatcd  between  the  toes.— OTor 
much  information  on  the  habits  of  Birds  we 
would  refer  to  the  pages  of  lAiudon’s  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  llistory,  and  to  **  Tlie 
Zoologist;’*  while  the  great  work,  “ Gray 
and  MitchelPi  Genera  of  Birds,”  contains 
an  immense  supply  of  matter  in  illustration 
of  this  important  and  interesting  class.  In 
MacgilHvray’s  “British  Birds”  much  valu- 


able information  is  given  by  the  able  pro- 
fessor of  Marisclial  College,  Aberdeen. 

BIRGITS.  A genus  of  long-toiled  Cnis- 
toceous  animals,  of  which  the  Purse-crab 
(Jiir<pL!t  latro)  'ia  the  largest.  This  species 
of  land-crab  is  a native  of  Amboyna,  and 
other  neighbouring  islands,  where  it  is  sud  , 
to  inhabit  the  Assures  of  rocks  or  holes  in  | 
the  earth  by  day,  and  to  come  forth  at  i 
night  to  seek  its  food  on  the  beach.  Some 
soy  it  climbs  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  night  to 
get  the  cocoa-nuts ; and  it  is  certain  It  can  i 
subsist  on  them,  as  well  os  on  some  other 
kinds  of  nuts,  when  more  favourite  food 
is  not  cosily  attainable.  When  properly 
dressed,  this  animal  is  regarded  os  an  ex- 
cellent dish.  CSee  Cuad.] 

BISON.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Bison  ; 
one  of  them  European,  which  is  now  become 
very  scarce  ; tlie  other  American,  which  still 
exists  in  vast  numbers.  | 

The  EUROPEAN  BISON  (Bos  honassus') 
is  os  large  as  a bull  or  ox  ; and  in  his  native  \ 
state  of  wildness,  is  distinguished  not  only  by 
his  size  and  the  fleshy  protuberance  on  lus 
; shoulders,  but  by  the  superior  depth  and  shag- 
I glness  of  his  hair,  which  about  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  is  sometimes  so  long  as  almost  , 
to  touch  the  ground.  The  head  is  small ; the 
eyes  are  red  and  fiery  ; the  forehead  is  wide; 
and  the  horns  ore  snort,  extremely  strong, 
sharp-pointed,  and  stand  distant  from  each 
other  at  their  bases,  like  those  of  the  common 
bull.  His  colour  la  a dark  rufous  brown,  ' 
sometimes  nearly  black ; his  limbs  remark-  i 
ably  strong ; and  his  whole  aspect  in  the  ! 
hignest  degree  savage  and  gloomy.  The  \ 
pnncipalEuropcan  regions  where  this  animal  I 
is  at  present  found,  arc  the  marshy  forests  of 
Poland,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  Li-  - 
thuania.  Its  chief  Asiatic  residence  is  the 
neiglilK>urhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  This 
animal  is  very  scarce,  and  would  probably  . 
soon  be  extinct  but  for  the  strict  orders  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  will  not  permit  ; 
any  to  be  shot  in  his  dominions.  This  mon-  ’ 
arch  has  presented  a stuffed  specimen  and 
skeleton  of  one  to  the  British  Museum.  i 

The  AMERICAli  BISON.  (Bo»  Amert-  ' 
canus.)  The  American  Bison,  most  fre- 
quently called  “ the  Buffalo,”  differs  from 
the  European  chiefly  in  being  larger,  more  < 
shaggy,  in  having  a more  protuberant  bunch  ; 
over  the  shoulders,  and  by  the  length  and  , 
fineness  of  its  woolly  hair.  The  hump  is  i 
oblong,  diminishing  in  height  posteriorly,  ' 
and  gives  a considerable  obliquity  to  the  ! 
outline  of  the  bock.  The  hair  over  the  ' 
head,  neck,  and  fore-part  of  the  body  is  i 
long  and  shaggy,  forming  a beard  beneath 
the  lower  jaw,  and  descending  below  the  ! 
knee  in  a tuft.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  the  ' 
head  rises  in  a dense  mass,  nearly  to  the 
tips  of  the  horns,  and,  directly  on  the  front,  | 
is  curled  and  matted  stro^ly.  The  numbers  I 
of  this  species  still  existing  are  surprisingly  t 
great,  when  W'o  consider  the  immense  de-  • 
stniction  which  annually  takes  place.  They  | 
were  once  extensively  diffused  over  the  what 
is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  arc  no  longer  found  except  in  the 
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remote  nnicttled  reeions  of  the  north  and 
Trot,  being  rarely  seen  east  ol  the  Missis- 
dppl  or  south  of  the  St.  I^awrence. 

The  Bison,  on  his  native  plains,  is  of  a 
tavnge  and  formidable  appearance  i never- 
theless, he  is  not  knotm  to  attack  man,  unless 
■when  Tvounded  and  at  bay.  The  dificrence 
between  the  summer  and  winter  dress  of  tlie 
Bison  consists  rather  in  the  leuetli  than  in 
other  qualitio  of  the  hair.  In  summer, 
firom  the  shoulders  backwards  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a very  short,  fine  hair,  smooth 
and  soft  as  veivet.  The  tail  is  short,  and 
tufted  at  the  end ; and  the  general  colour  of 
the  animal  is  a uniform  dun.  Varietio  of 
colour  arc,  indeed,  so  rare  among  the  species, 
that  the  hunters  and  Indians  aiways  regard 
them  as  matters  of  special  wonder.  Herds, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  these  fine  animals, 
still  roam  over  the  far  western  prairies,  led 
by  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
bulls.  During  the  sexual  season  the  noise 
of  their  roaring  is  terrific,  and  the  males 
often  fight  with  all  the  fury  of  desperation. 
While  feeding,  they  are  frequently  scattered 
over  a vast  surface  i but  when  they  move 
onward  in  a mass,  ^ey  form  a dense,  im- 
penetrable column,  which,  once  fkirly  in 
' motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  turned.  They  swim 


large  rivers  in  nearly  the  same  order  in  which 
they  traverse  the  plains  i and,  when  flying 
from  pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in  front 


to  halt  suddenly,  as  the  rearward  throng  dash 
madly  forward,  and  force  their  leaders  on. 
The  Indians  sometimes  inoflt  by  this  habit ; 
they  lure  a herd  to  the  vicinity  of  a precipice, 
and,  setting  the  whole  in  rapid  motion,  they 
terrify  them,  by  shouting  and  other  artifices, 
to  rush  on  to  their  inevitable  destruction. 

I There  are  various  modes  of  capturing  or 
killing  these  animals ; but  there  are  none 
which  require  so  much  dexterity  as  the 
hunting  them  on  horseback  t which  is  thus 
describe  by  Sir  John  Franklin  : — “An  ex- 
pert hunter,  when  well  mounted,  dashes  at 
the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual  which 
he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the  rest.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  contrives  to  keep  him  apart  by 
the  proper  management  of  his  horse,  though 
going  at  frill  speed.  Whenever  he  can  get 
anlBciently  near  for  a ball  to  penetrate  the 
beast's  hide,  he  fires,  and  seldom  fails  of 
bringing  the  animal  doim  i though  of  course 
he  cannot  rest  the  piece  against  tlic  shoulder. 


nor  take  deliberate  aim.  On  this  service  the 
hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable  dan- 
ger from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous 
holes  which  the  badgers  make  in  these  plains, 
and  also  from  the  rage  of  the  buffalo  [Bison], 
j which,  when  closely  pursued,  often  turns 
suddenly,  and,  rushing  furiously  on  the 
I horse,  ft^ucntly  succeeds  in  wounding  it, 

, or  dismounting  the  rider.”  “ When  the  buf- 
; falocs  are  on  their  guard,  horses  cannot  be 
; used  in  approaching  them ; but  the  hunter 
dismounts  at  some  distance  and  crawls  in 
; the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun 
before  him.  If  the  buffaloes  happen  to  look 
towards  him  he  stops,  and  keeps  quite  mo- 
tionless, until  tlicir  eyes  ore  turned  in  another 
direction  t by  this  cautious  proceeding  a 
skilful  person  will  bo  able  to  get  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  or  three  out  of  tlic 
herd.”  When  wounded  they  are  very  fu- 
rions ; their  hoofs,  more  than  their  horns, 
are  their  offensive  weapons,  and  whatever 
opposes  them  is  in  no  small  danger  of  being 
trampled  into  the  earth. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America,  where  he  had  excellent  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  habits  of  this 
animal  in  his  native  haunts,  tells  us  that, 
“ The  Buffislo,  huge  and  unwieldy^  as  he  is, 
goes  over  the  ground  at  a rate  which  is  sur- 
prising ; he  bounds  along  with  large,  though 
clumsy  strides  ; and  in  a rough  country  be 
dashes  doirn  the  steep  shies  of  the  broken 
ravines,  making  the  dust,  the  sand,  and  the 
stones  fly  around  vrith  a frnrions  rapidity, 
that  defies  the  pursuit  of  a rider  who  has 
any  rward  for  the  neck  of  his  horse  or  him- 
self. The  fbmale,  the  constant  object  of  the 
hunter,  from  the  superior  quality  and  ten- 
derness of  her  flesh,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
swifter  than  the  male  ; she  can  run  nearly 
three  miles  to  Ids  two,  and  gives  a very  fair 
chase  to  a horse  of  middling  speed,  fed  only 
on  grass,  and  carrying  a man  of  only  ordi- 
nal sire.” 

Numerous  tribes  of  Indians  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  tliese  animals  for  food, 
tents,  clothing,  utensils,  &c.  The  skins, 
drcssMl  in  the  Indian  fashion,  with  the  hair 
on,  make  admirable  defbnccs  against  the 
cold,  and  may  be  used  for  blankets,  Ac.  They 
are  called  wS^ilo  roba;  the  tenn  Bvffalo 
being  generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied 
to  the  Bison.  The  horns  of  the  Bison  are 
converted  into  powder-flasks ; while  their 
wool  has  been  manufactnred  into  hats,  and 
has  also  been  employed  in  making  coarse 
cloth.  Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  grained 
than  that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered 
by  hunters  and  travellers  as  superior  in  ten- 
derness and  flavour.  The  hump,  which  is 
highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and  deli- 
cacy, is  said,  when  properly  cooked,  to  re- 
semble marrow.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Hurray,  in  the 
Trork  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
says,  “I  cannot  convey  any  just  impres- 
sion of  the  total  dependence  of  the  remote 
western  tribes  on  Bufiklo  for  their  very  ex- 
istence, without  giving  a sketch  of  the  va- 
rious purposes  for  which  that  animal  is,  by 
their  ingenuity,  rendered  available.  First, 
its  flesh  is  their  principal,  sometimes  their 
only  food  t eaten  fresh  on  the  prairies  during 
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i thetr  huntt  and  dried  in  their  vinter  vil* 

I lages.  Secondly*  the  skin  is  put  to  yarious 
I uses  ; It  forma  the  material  of  their  lodges, 

' of  their  bales  for  packing  the  meat*  of  their 
1 1 bed  by  night,  and  their  clothing  by  day ; the 
coarser  parts  they  make  into  Muldles,  or  cut 
: into  laryettes,  or  halters ; and,  more  than 
1 1 nil,  it  is  now  their  chief  article  of  trade  with 
I the  wliites,  and  thus  is  the  source  whence 
I they  must  denye  blankets,  knives,  beads, 
and  every  other  produce  of  civilization. 
Thirdly,  they  use  the  sinews  as  strings  to 
their  bows,  and  the  smaller  fibres  instead  of 
twine  or  thread  ; the  brains  serve  to  soften 
and  dress  the  skins,  while  the  hoof,  at  the 
. end  of  the  shank  bone,  is  made  to  answer 
; the  purpose  of  a mallet.  Fourthly,  the  bones 
: are  not  less  usefbl : some  of  them  being  scr< 

' viceable  as  scrapers  or  close  chisels : others 
are  pointed,  and  used  with  the  finer  fibres  as 
neeale  and  thread  ; and  the  ribs,  strengthened 
, by  some  of  the  stronger  fibres,  are  made  to 
furnish  the  bow  with  which  other  Buffaloes 
arc  to  be  destroyed.  TliU  last  is  the  triumph 
of  Indian  ingenuity.  The  first  bow  that  I 
taw  constructed  in  this  manner  caused  so 
' much  surprise  and  admiration,  that  I offered 
nearly  the  value  of  a horse  for  it,  but  was 
refus^.  When  I add  to  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, that  on  the  barren  pniirics  the 
Indians  frequently  depend  upon  the  Buffalo 
(dung)  for  their  fuel,  and  on  its  bladder  for 
the  means  of  carrying  water,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  animal  is  essential  to  their 
existence ; and  when  the  Buffalo  is  exter- 
minated, the  Indian  of  the  Prairies  must 
I>erisli.*'~For  further  particulars  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  delightful  pages  of 
I Sir  John  Richardson,  M.  D.  (/'Viu/ia  fiortaU 
I Americana)^  and  of  Hr.  CatUn. 

BITTERN.  (Botef/nts.)  The  Bitterns 
are  a subgenus  of  the  family  of  Herons,  re- 
siding in  woody  swamps  and  marshy  places, 
and  feeding  upon  aouatic  animals,  frogs, 
lizards,  insects,  &c.  The  Couiioir  Bitterx 
{^Botauriu  iUUaria)  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  or  nearly  as  large  os  the 
common  heron,  but  its  legs  are  stronger ; 
body  more  plump  and  fleshv  \ and  its  neck 
is  more  thickly  clothed  with  feathers.  The 
beak  is  strong  at  the  base,  straight,  sharp  on 
the  edges,  and  gradually  tapers  to  an  acute 
point;  the  upper  mandible  is  brown,  the 
imder  inclining  to  green ; mouth  wide,  the 
gape  extending  beyond  the  eyes,  with  a 
dusky  patch  at  each  angle : irides  yellow. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  somewhat  depressed, 
and  covered  with  long  black  feathers  ; and 
the  neck  frathers,  which  it  can  raise  at  plea- 
sure, are  long  and  loose.  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  dull  pale  yellow  ; the  back 
and  wings  are  marked  with  black  zig-zag 
tines,  bars,  and  streaks,  upon  a ground  shaded 
with  rufous  and  yellow  ; and  the  greater 
coverts  and  quills  are  regularly  barr^  with 
block.  The  tail  is  very  short  \ the  legs  are 
pale  green  ; the  toes  and  claws  very  long  and 
slender.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller 
! than  the  male,  the  pluma^  not  quite  so 
I bright,  and  the  feathers  on  the  neck  shorter. 
Shu  makes  an  artless  nest,  composed  chiefly 
of  ilic  withered  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  high 


coarse  herbage,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  li 
placed,  and  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs  of  a 
greenish  white. 

The  Bittern  is  a shy  solitary  bird ; it  la 
never  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  day-time  t but 
sits  generally  with  the  head  erect,  hid  among 
tlic  reeds  and  rushes  of  extensive  marshes, 
from  whence  It  will  not  stir  unless  disturbed 
by  the  sportsman.  When  it  changes  its 
haunts,  it  removes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  then,  rising  in  a spiral  direction,  soars 
to  a vast  height.  It  flies  in  the  same  heavy 
manner  as  the  heron,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  binl,  were  it  not  for  the  singularly 
resounding  cry  which  it  utters  from  time  to 
time,  while  on  the  wing  ; but  this  cry  is 
feeble  when  compiu^  with  the  hollow  boom- 
ing noise  which  it  makes  during  the  night, 
in  the  breeding  season,  from  its  swampy  re- 
treats. From  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of 
its  note,  an  erroneous  notion  prevails  with  the 
vulgar  that  it  either  thrusts  its  bill  into  a 
reed,  which  serves  as  a pipe  for  swelling  its 
note  beyond  its  naturid  pitch,  or  that  it 
immerges  its  head  in  water,  and  then  pro- 
duces its  boomings  by  blowing  with  all  its 
might. 

When  attacked  by  the  buzzard,  or  otlier 
bird  of  prey,  the  Bittern  defends  itself  with 
great  courage,  and  generally  beats  ofi'  such 
assailants  ; neither  does  it  betray  any  symp- 
toms of  fear  when  wounded  by  the  sports- 
man, but  eyes  him  with  a keen  undaunted 
look,  and,  when  driven  to  extremity,  will 
attack  him  with  the  utmost  vigour,  wound- 
ing his  legs,  or  aiming  at  his  eyes  with  its 
sharp  and  piercing  bill.  Bitterns  reside 
permanently  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  continent ; but  in 
colder  climates  they  arc  migratory.  Tliey 
were  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy. 

There  are  several  otlicr  species  of  this 
bird,  some  of  them  natives  of  hot  and  others 
of  cold  climates  ; but  thev  all  resemble  the 
above  in  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
fre<)t]cnting  the  same  situations,  making 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  Jbc.,  but  differing 
materially  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage 
as  well  as  in  size. 

BIVAXiVE.  The  name  given  to  a class  of 
shells  composed  of  two  pieces  or  parts;  which, 
by  means  of  a proper  connection  by  hinges, 
open  and  shut,  and  perform  all  other  frinc- 
tions  necessary  to  the  economy  or  modes  of 
life  of  the  animals  include«l  in  them.  The 
Mollusca  inhabiting  them  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  other  classes  by  the  absence 
of  a vifible  head  or  neck,  and  the  consequent 
deprivation  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing : they  possess  a mouth,  but  it  is  a mere 
opening  in  the  body,  with  jaws  or  teeth. 
The  branchia  are  laige,  placed  on  each  side, 
between  the  body  and  the  mantle.  The 
lol»es  of  the  mantle  are  fringed  round  the 
edge  with  numerous  filaments,  which  are  very 
sensitive,  and  in  constant  activity.  None  of 
the  genera  are  terrestrial,  their  construction 
not  affording  them  sufficient  powers  of  loco- 
motion for  finding  their  food  on  land,  and 
conflning  them  to  the  water,  whether  salt  or 
fresh,  or  to  the  sands  on  the  coasts.  As 
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familiar  instances  we  may  mention  the  Oys- 
teri  MuucI,  Cockle,  &c. 

BIZCACITA,  or  VXZCACITA.  (CaJonvjs 
bizcacha.)  A Kodent  animal,  somewhat 
resembling  a rabbit,  but  with  larger  gnawing 
teeth  and  a long  tail : it  has,  however,  only 
three  toes  behind,  like  the  Agouti.  Near 
Buenos  Ayres  they  are  exceedingly  common. 
They  are  said  to  live  on  roots  ; which,  from 
the  great  strength  of  their  gnawing  teeth, 
and  the  kind  of  localities  they  frequent, 
seems  probable.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit, 
a few  holes  arc  commonly  placed  together. 
In  the  evening  the  Bizcoehos  come  out  in 
numbers,  and  there  quietly  sit  on  their 
haunches.  They  do  not  wander  far  from 
their  burrows : they  run  very  awkwardly, 
and,  when  hurrying «utof danger, from  their 
elevated  tails  and  short  IVont  legs,  much  re- 
semble great  rats.  Their  flesh,  when  cooked, 
is  very  white  and  good,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 
Of  late  years  the  skins  of  the  Bizcacha  have 
found  a market  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  fur. 

DEACKBIRO.  (.Turthis  mcru/a.)  A well- 
known  song-bird,  al>out  ten  inches  long, 
whose  deep-toned  warblings  arc  not  to  ^ 
mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  inhabitant 
of  the  groves.  The  plumage  of  the  male 
I bird  is  altogether  black,  but  that  of  the  /c- 
I male  is  mtlier  of  a brown  or  dark  russet 
I c<dour:  the  bill,  inside  of  the  mouth,  nml 
CMlgcs  of  the  eyelids,  are  yellow,  as  arc  aUo 
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the  soles  of  the  feet.  Tlic  males  during  the 
flmt  3'ciir  resemble  the  feimilcs  »o  much  as 
not  eu:^iiy  to  be  distiiiguishe<l  from  them  ; 
but  after  that,  they  assume  the  yellow  bill 
nml  other  distinguishing  marks  of  the  sex. 
The  Blackbird  is  a solitary  bird,  frequenting 
woods  and  thickets,  chiefly  evergreens,  espe- 
cially where  there  arc  perennial  springs, 
wdiich  together  afford  it  both  shelter  and 
subsistence.  They  feed  on  lx*rries,  fruit, 
insects,  and  worms  ; but  never  fly  in  flocks 
like  thrushes.  They  pair  early,  and  arc 
among  the  first  w'ho  render  the  groves  vocal : 
the  note  of  the  Blackbird,  Indeed,  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  when  heard  at  a dis- 
tance, is  rich  an<l  enlivening  ; but  when  the 
bird  is  conflnc<l  in  n cage,  its  song  is  too  loud 
and  deafening.  They  build  in  bushes  or 
low  trees,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a 
bluish-^een,  marked  Irregularly  with  dusky 
siK>ts.  Tlie  young  birds  are  easily  tamed, 
and  may  be  taught  to  whistle  a variety  of 
tunes.  Tliey  arc  restless  and  timorous, 
I easily  alarmed,  and  ditflcuU  of  access.  We 


occasionally  hear  of  aWtnos^  or  w’hite  black- 
birds I but  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  great  curiosities. 

BLACK-CAP.  (Si/h'ia  atn'fapiU(t).  This 
is  a small  song-bird,  whose  notes  are  so  sweet 
and  full  that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
inoi'k-nightingalc.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
in  the  male,  is  black  ; the  liind  part  of  the 
neck,  light  ash  colour  ; back  and  wings, 
olive  ^y  ; throat,  breast, and  belly,  more  or 
less  silvery  white ; legs  bluish,  and  claws 
black.  The  Black-cap  is  migratory,  visiting 
us  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  retiring  in 
September.  Orchards  and  gardens  arc  its 
favourite  haunts  : and  it  builds  its  slightly 
constructed  nest  in  some  low  tree  or  shrub, 
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lining  it  with  the  fibres  of  roots  thinly 
coveivd  with  horse  hairs  : the  eggs  are  rc<l- 
dish  brown  mottled  witli  a deciier colour,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots.  The  Black-cap 
is  naturally  a very  shy  bird  ; mid  although 
while  banqueting  on  currants,  raspberries,  or 
any  of  its  favourite  fruits,  it  seems  to  forget 
its  usual  timidity,  ami  suffers  itself  to  be 
looked  at,  yet  at  other  times  it  avoids  obser- 
vation as  mucli  as  possible,  and  carefully 
hides  itself  in  the  foliage  from  uU  familiarity 
and  confidence.  Its  song,  however,  never 
fails  to  attract  attention  ; fur  although  its 
modulations  are  in  general  short  and  desul- 
tory, yet  when  this  little  warbler  sits  calmly, 
and  is  earnestly  engaged  in  singing,  it  gives 
utterance  to  a pleasant  and  gentle liarmuny, 
siq>erior  pcrha^is  to  any  of  our  other  songsters, 
the  nightingale  excepted. 

BLACK-COCK,  and  BLACK-GAME. 
[Sec  G HOUSE.] 

BLAPS ! BLAPSID.13.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Coleopterous  insects  ; the  type  of 
which  is  the  species  Blaja  mortUn{fa:  it  is 
black,  but  little  shining,  and  the  tip  of  the 
elytra  forms  a short  obtuse  point.  It  is  a 
very  common  British  insect,  found  in  dark, 
damp,  and  dirty  places  about  houses.  In 
Mr  Westwood’s  **  Introducfion  to  the  Mo- 
dem Classification  of  Insects,'*  the  following 
extraordinary  fact  is  related  : — Several  in- 
stances have  been  noticed,  in  which  the 
InrvtD  of  the  common  species  Blam  morh- 
$aga , or  Church-ynrd  Beetle,  has  Wen  dis- 
charged from  the  stomach.  Of  these,  the 
moHt  remarkable  account  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  Pickells  In  the  Ti’ans,  nf  Associated 
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rJojsicunxs  m /rr^ancT,  of  a case  of  a woman, 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  emitted  as  many  as 
t«'o  thousand  larvse  of  this  insect  at  vanous 
times,  as  well  as  one  pupa  and  one  imago  t 
! and  which  probably  originated  In  an  absurd 
I and  superstitious  practice,  which  she  had  for 
I some  time  followed,  of  drinking  daily  for  a 
' certain  time  a quantity  of  water  mixed  with 
i clay,  taken  ft-om  the  graves  of  two  Catholic 
priests,  and  eating  large  pieces  of  chalk.  One 
of  these  beetles  was  Immersed  repeatedly  into 
spirits  of  wine,  but  revived  after  remain- 
ing therein  all  night,  and  afterwards  lived 
three  years.*’ 

BLATTID^.  A family  of  voracious  in- 
sects, of  the  order  OrMontera,  of  which 
the  troublesome  Cockroach  {Blatta  orten- 
foits)  is  a well-known  example.  These  very 
destractive  and  disagreeable  insects  form  one 
of  the  principal  inconveniences  of  hot  cli- 
mates. They  devour  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ; and  some  species  have 
a highly  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  apt  to 
remain  on  such  articles  as  they  have  passed 
over.  The  largest  of  the  genus  is  the 

BLATTA  GIG  ANTE  A of  Idnnicus,  which 
is  a native  of  many  of  the  wanner  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  toi- 
lowing  description  of  them  is  said,  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  countries  where  they 
abound,  to  be  by  no  means  overcharged : 
**They  plunder  and  erode  all  kinds  of  vic- 
tuals, di^t  and  undrest,  and  damage  all  sorts 
of  clothes,  especially  such  as  are  touched  with 
powder,  pomatum,  and  similar  substances  ; 
everything  made  of  leather,  books,  paper, 
and  various  other  articles,  which  If  they  do 
not  destroy,  at  least  they  soil,  as  they  fre- 
quently deposit  a drop  of  their  excrement 
where  they  settle,  and  some  way  or  other 
by  that  means  damage  what  they  cannot 
devour.  They  fly  into  the  flame  of  candles, 
and  sometimes  into  the  dishes  ; are  very 
fond  of  ink  and  of  oil,  into  which  they  are 
apt  to  fall  and  perish  ; in  which  case  they 
soon  turn  most  offensively  putrid : so  that 
a man  might  as  well  sit  over  the  cada- 
verous IxMly  of  A large  animal  as  write  with 
the  ink  in  which  they  have  died.  They 
often  fly  into  persons*  faces  or  bosoms,  and 
their  legs  being  armed  with  sharp  spines,  the 
pricking  excites  a sudden  horror  not  easily 
described.  In  old  houses  they  swarm  by 
myriads,  making  every  part  filthy  beyond 
description  wherever  they  harbour,  wliich  in 


the  day-time  is  in  dark  comers,  behind 
clothes,  in  trunks,  boxes,  and,  in  short,  every 
place  where  they  can  He  concealed.  In  oM 
timber  and  deal  houses,  when  the  family  is 
retired  at  night  to  sleep,  this  insect,  among 
other  disagreeable  proj>crtie8,  has  the  power 
of  making  a noise  which  very  much  resem- 
bles a pretty  smart  knocking  with  the 
knuckle  upon  the  wainscotting.  The  Blatta 
Oigantea,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  therefore 
frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  <6*um- 
mer.  Three  or  four  of  these  noisy  creatures 
will  sometimes  be  impelled  to  answer  one 
another,  and  cause  such  a drumming  noise 
that  none  but  those  who  are  very  good  sleep- 
ers can  rest  for  them.  What  is  most  dis- 
agreeable, those  who  have  not  gauze  curtains 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  them  in  their 
sleep  t the  sick  and  dying  have  their  ex- 
tremities attacked,  and  the  ends  of  the  toes 
and  fingers  of  the  dead  are  frequently  strip- 
ped bota  of  the  skin  and  flesh.’^ 

The  BLATTA  ORIENT  AXIS,  or  com- 
mon block  Cockroach,  which  is  frequently 
called  in  our  country  by  the  erroneous  name 
of  the  black  beetle^  is  suppc^cd  to  have  come 


originally  fi‘om  Asia ; but  of  that  there  is 
some  little  doubt.  In  its  mature  state  the 
male  has  wings  extending  only  half  the 
len/rth  of  the  body;  the  female  has  only 
rudimentary  wings;  her  eggs,  which  are 
alxiut  sixteen  in  number,  are  enclosed  in  an 
oblong  case,  which  she  carries  about  with 
her  at  first,  fixed  to  the  abdomen  by  a sort 
of  gum.  The  nocturnal  habits  and  ravages 
of  this  spiles  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description. 

The  BLATTA  AMERICANA,  or  Ameri- 
can Cockroach,  is  of  a light  chestnut  or 
reddish  colour,  and  Is  extremely  common 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  the 
West  India  islands.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  black  or  eastern  Cockroach.  These 
Blattss  lay  their  eggs  in  heaps,  and  wrap 
them  all  round  In  webs  or  bags,  after  the 
manner  of  some  spiders.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  young  ones  appear  quite  perfbet, 
and  leave  their  shells  almost  instantaneously. 
Being  at  first  no  larger  than  ants,  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  through  the  smallest 
apertures  into  boxes  and  chests,  where  they 
destroy  everything  within  their  reach.  When 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  they  cast  their 
skins,  which  burst  on  their  backs  ; and  then 
the  Blattae,  or  Cockroaches,  arc  perfectly 
formcil : their  wings  are  at  first  soft  and 
whitish,  and  they  coon  become  red;  but  their 
heads,  horns,  and  the  rest  of  their  bodies, 
retain  the  same  shapes  and  colours  as  they  ’ 
possessed  before  the  exurias  were  shed.  i 

! BLEAK.  (C^^I>nnwsa7btim?iS.)  This  Mala- 
I copterygious  fish  belongs  to  the  Carp  family, 

! and  Is  very  common  in  many  of  our  own 
rivers : the  length  about  five  or  six  inches  ; 
shape  slender,  with  the  body  much  com- 
pressed X colour  bright  silvery,  the  back  olive- 
green;  fins  pellucid;  scales  deciduous;  and  the 
tail  forked.  Bleaks  generally  keep  together 
in  large  shoals;  and  at  certain  seasons  they 
are  obKrved  to  tumble  about  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  if  incapable  of  swimming  to 
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any  conrfdcTttWe  dfstancpt  hnt  !n  a *hort 
time  they  recover,  and  presently  disappear. 
It  is  from  the  scales  of  this  fish  that  the 
beautiful  silverv  matter  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  artificial  pearls  is  chiefly  taken; 
other  bright-scaled  fishes  may,  however,  be 
used  for  tlie  same  purpose. 

BliENNY.  (lilenmus.')  A genus  of  small 
Acanthopterygious  fishes,  living  in  small 
shoals,  and  frequenting  rocky  coasts,  where 
they  may  be  often  found  in  pools  of  water 
left  by  the  tide.  The  Blennics  have  one 
w’ell-markcd  character  in  their  ventral  fins, 
inserted  before  the  pectorals,  and  having 
only  two  rays  each.  The  stomach  is  slender, 
with  no  cul-de-sac ; the  intestine  large, 
without  caeca,  and  there  is  no  air-bladder. 
The  form  is  elongated  and  compressed,  and 
there  is  but  one  dorsal,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  jointless  but  flexible  rays.  Their 
akin  is  covered  with  a mucous  secretion  ; 
they  have  teeth  equal  and  closely  set,  form- 
ing only  a single  row  in  each  jaw;  their 
head  Is  blunt,  their  profile  vertical,  and  their 
muzzle  short.  There  are  several  species ; a 
brief  description  of  three,  however,  will  be 
omplc. 

The  CRESTED  BLEN-XY.  ( mennva  ga- 
Icriia.)  This  species  is  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  is  found  about  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  body  is 
long,  compressed,  smooth,  and  slippery ; 
colour  yellowiali  brown,  freckled  with  darker 
coloured  specks ; head  fUmished  on  the 
middle  with  a transverse  finny  appendage, 
which  can  be  cither  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure  ; and  between  the  eves  is  a smoll 
triangular  prominence,  pointing  backward, 
and  red  about  the  edges ; ventral  fins  very 
small  and  short,  dorsal  shallow,  running 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  tail, 
w hich  is  of  a round  shape,  and  the  vent 
Situated  under  the  ends  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  OCEEEATED  BLEXNY,  or  BUT- 
TERFLY FISH,  (mennius  ocellaris,)  This 
very  small  si>ccics  is  a nati^'C  of  the  Medl- 
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tcmncftn,  but  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
Sonth  of  England  by  dredging.  It  has  two 
lobes  in  the  dorsal,  the  ^st  marked  witli  a 


round  black  spot  surrounded  by  awhlte  ring.  I 
and  then  a black  one.  It  lives  among  the  ! 
rocks  and  sca-weed,  and  is  believed  to  sub-  I 
sist  on  minute  Crustacea  and  MuUusca.  I 

The  OATTORUGIXOUS  BLENNY  | 
(Biermitis  Gattontgin)  is  about  six  inches  > 
long ; the  body  smooth,  and  compressed 
on  the  sides ; the  belly  rather  prominent,  | 
and  the  vent  situated  as  in  the  crested  Blen-  | 
ny.  The  head  is  grooved  between  the  eyes,  , 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  mem-  | 
brnnes,  situated  just  above  the  eyelids,  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  species.  Tlie 
pectoral  fins,  which  arc  broad  and  rounded, 
consist  of  fourteen  rays ; the  dorsal  fin  has 
thirty-three ; the  ventral  tw’o ; the  anal 
twenty-three  ; and  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
rounded,  has  eleven  rays.  This  fish  is  of  a 
dusky  colour,  marked  across  w ith  wavy  lines. 

It  has  occasionally  been  fotind  on  our  western 
coasts,  but  is  not  very  common.  ! 

BLEPHARI9.  A ffCnus  of  Aennthopter}'-  ! 
mous  fishes,  distinguished  bv  their  having  t 
long  filaments  to  their  second  dorsal  and  to 
their  anal  fin  rays.  One  species  of  the  ' 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  seas,  i 
is  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cob-  \ 
bler-Jishy  probably  on  account  of  the  long 
thread-like  appendages  for  which  it  is  so 
conspicuous.  I 

BLEPSIAS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptory-  ' 
gious  fishes,  the  generic  characters  of  which 
are, — compressed  head,  checks  mailed,  fleshy 
barbels  under  the  lower  jaw,  gills  with  five  ; 
rays,  and  one  dorsal  fin  divided  into  three  , 
unequal  lobes. 

BLETinSA.  A genus  of  carabidous  Co-  I 
leoptcrous  insects,  consisting  of  three  known  ' 
spcdcs,  only  one  of  which  lias  been  found  in  j 
this  country  : this  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  ! 
of  a rich  bronze  or  brassy  hue,  and  witn  i 
numerous  indented  points  on  the  elytra : | 
it  fVequenta  marshy  situations,  and  is  often  i 
found  crawling  upon  willow  trees. 

BLIND-WORM,  or  SLOW- WORM.  (Jh- 
ffuiafragilis.)  A species  of  viviparous  reptile 
belonging  to  the  tliird  subgenus  of  the  fiimily 
Anauuloet  which  may  be  said  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  lizards  and  the 
true  serpents.  Though  somewhat  formida- 
ble in  appearance,  the  Blind-worm  is  per- 
fectly innocuous.  Its  usual  length  is  about 
eleven  inches  ; tlie  head  is  small ; the  eyes 
are  also  small,  and  the  irides  red ; the  neck 
is  slender,  and  thence  the  body  enlarges, 
continuing  of  equal  bulk  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  ends  bluntly,  and  is  as  long  as 
the  body.  The  general  colour  of  the  ba^  is 
cinereous,  marked  with  very  small  lines  of 
minute  black  specks ; the  scales  are  small, 
smooth,  and  shining,  of  a silvery  yellow  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  dusky  beneath ; the 
tongue  is  brood  and  forked ; and  the  teeth 
are  very  small  and  numerous.  The  Blind- 
worm  feeds  on  earthworms,  Insects,  &c.,  and 
among  the  uninformed  has  the  character  of 
possessing  the  most  deadly  venom.  The  mo-  I 
Uon  of  this  reptile  is  slow ; from  which  clr-  ' 
cumstance,  as  well  os  fVom  the  smallness  of  ! 
its  eyes,  its  names  arc  derived.  Like  all  ' 
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the  rc*t  of  the  kind,  in  our  climate,  they 
lie  torpid  during  the  winter,  being  oomc- 
times  found  in  vast  numbers  twitted  to- 
gether. 

BLOODHOUND.  (,Carutidomaticwi}mn- 
tmutritu.)  A well-marked  variety  of  dog, 
eeiebrated  for  iu  exquisite  scent  and  un- 
wearied perseverance,  qualities  which  were 
highly  esuemed  by  our  ancestors  for  tracing 
and  recovering  such  gome  as  had  escapeu 
frotn  tlie  hunters  in  a wounded  state,  or 
ht^  been  killed  and  stolen  out  of  Ute 
royal  forests.  These  hounds  were  also  fbr- 
merly  much  employed  in  pursuing  criminals 
esca]^  flrom  justice,  or  in  tracing  out 
robbers  or  enemies,  whose  course  was  in- 
evitably discovered  when  once  the  Blootl- 
hound  was  placed  upon  their  trail.  The 
genuine  Bloodhound  hrecd  was  large,  stn'iig, 


I (osKis  [oowasTioos]  sastatrinaRios.) 

muscular,  broad-chested,  the  upper  lip  large 
I and  pendulous ; the  expression  stem  and 
noble  I the  colour  a deep  tan,  and  gene- 
{ rally  marked  with  a black  spot  over  each 
eye  i this  species,  however,  seems  now  to  be 
I blended  with  the  other  smaller  hounds,  and 
the  original  stock  is  all  but  extinct. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  writers  narrate 
many  surprising  feats  of  the  **  slcut-hound,” 
whose  unflinching  pertinacity  generally 
overcame  all  impediments,  whether  engaged 
in  the  usual  objects  of  the  chase,  or  directed 
against  political  delinquents.  “ For  such 
purposes  os  these,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  " the 
Bloodhound  has  been  employed,  at  various 
times,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: 
in  the  clan  feuds  of  Scotland,  in  the  border 
; contests  of  the  debatable  land  of  the  two 
i kin^oms,  and  in  the  unhappy  Irish  re- 
Iwllion,  its  extraordinary  powers  have  been 
I taken  advantage  of  without  much  regard  to 
I the  claims  cither  of  justice  or  of  mercy.  Such 
j scenes,  however,  have  now  become  mere 
I matter  of  history  and  of  tradition  i for,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  hounds  for  the 
pnrpora  of  the  chase,  and  on  the  other,  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a more  regular  sys- 
tem of  police,  aided,  we  may  hope,  by  some 
amelioration  in  the  feelinn  of  the  people, 
have  annihilated  the  use  of  the  Bloodhound 
in  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formerly 
employed." 

BLUE-BIRD.  (5ia7ia.)  This  bird  is  os 
well  known  in  America  as  the  Redbreast 
is  with  us,  and  its  habits  of  familiarity 
with  man  in  the  summer  are  on  a par  with 
those  of  our  friendly  visitor  in  the  winter. 


It  is  about  seven  inches  and  a half  long, 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a rich  sky-blue  shot  with  purple. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  black  i the  wings  of  a 
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I dusky  black  at  the  tips,  and  the  shafts  cf 
I the  wings  and  tail  feathers  are  black  i the  | 

I throat,  neck,  breast,  and  sides  partially  under 
{ the  wings, radish  chestnut;  the. belly  and 
vent  white.  It  arrives  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  spring,  and  takes  its  derarture 
in  November.  Its  food  consists  of  large 
lintles,  spiders,  and  other  insects,  besiilM 
berries,  seeds,  and  fruits.  The  nest  is  gene-  I 
rally  built  in  holes  of  trees  ; and  the  male  is 
most  asriduous  in  attentions  to  his  truite  ; | 
the  eggs  are  of  a pale  blue  colour;  and  it  often 
happens  that  two  or  tliree  broods  ore  pro-  | 
duc^  in  one  season. 

BLUE  [BUTTERFLY’.  A name  applied 
to  several  species  of  Butterflies,  of  the  gcuus 
Vo!  uommatHS.  I 

BLUE -BREAST.  (COTnecu/o  succico.)  I 
This  elegant  little  bird  Inhabits  diiferent  , 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  mostly  found  on  the  | 
borders  of  forests.  It  is  five  inches  and  a | 
half  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  two  \ , 
and  a quarter.  The  head,  back,  and  wing-  i 
coverts  ore  ashy-brown,  mottled  with  a I 
darker  tint ; a reddish-white  line  passes 
above  the  eyes ; a brilliant  sky-blue  covers 
the  throat  and  half-w  ay  down  the  breast ; 
this  is  set  off  by  a spot  of  the  most  dazzling  | 
white,  the  size  of  a pea,  placed  precisely  over  i 
the  larynx,  which,  enlarging  and  diminish-  ' 
ing  successively  by  the  movement  of  this  > 
part  when  the  bird  sings,  produces  the  most  ' 
beautlfiil  effect.  The  blue  posses  into  a black  i 
band,  and  the  latter  into  a flne  orange  ; the  ! 
belly  is  dusky  white ; the  thighs  and  sides 
are  reddish ; and  the  quill  feathers  dork 
brown.  Some  males  have  two  little  white 
spots  on  the  throat,  and  some  even  tlirce  ; 
but  some  hove  none.  The  food  of  the  Blue- 
breast  consists  of  flies,  the  larva  of  insects, 
aud  worms.  The  nest  is  built  in  bashes  and 
in  the  holes  of  trees  ; and  the  ens  are  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  females,  when  young, 
are  of  a celcstinl-bluc  tint  on  the  sides  of  the 
throat ; and  when  very  old  tiiey  have  the 
throat  sometimes  of  a very  bright  blue. 

BOA  CONSTRIirrOR.  Of  all  the  reptiles 
that  exist,  none  equal  in  size  and  power  the 
genus  Boa;  some  of  them  being  occasionally 
met  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a strengtii  so  pi^gious  as  to 
he  able  to  destroy  deer,  oxen,  and  other 
large  and  powerful  animals,  by  enveloping 
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them  in  their  ample 
folds,  crushing  them 
to  death,  and,  lubri* 
eating  the  bodies  with 
their  saliva,  swallow* 
iiig  them  at  their  lei* 
sure.  In  this  tribe 
the  branches  of  the 
upper  and  lover  jaw, 
throughout  the  whole 
length,  as  well  as  the 
palate  bones,  are  arm* 
eii  with  pointed,  re* 
curved,  solid,  and  per* 
manent  teeth,  form* 
ing  four  nearly  equal 
rows  above,  and  two 
below.  They  have  the 
tympanic  bone  or  pc* 
dlcte  of  the  lower  jaw 
moveable,  which  is 
itself  almost  wholly 
suspended  to  another 
bone,  analogous  to 
the  mastoid,  attached 
sclet  and  ligaments, 
which  contribute  to  its  mobility.  The 
branches  of  tliis  jaw  are  not  united,  and 
\ those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached  to  the 
: intermaxillary  bone  only  bv  ligaments,  so 
that  these  animals  can  dilate  the  mouth 
sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies  much  larger 
I than  themselves.  They  are  further  dlstio* 

; guished  by  having  the  $cuta  on  tlic  other 
I part  of  the  tail  single  ; a hook  on  eacli  side 
, of  the  vent  i the  tiul  prehensile  { the  body 
I compressed,  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and 
I with  small  scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior 
j part  of  the  head. 

' Enormous  as  the  size  and  power  of  such 
animals  must  be,  according  to  tlie  latest  and 
I best  anthenticated  statements  of  eye-wit- 
I nesses,  yet,  if  tee  map  re/p  on  the  accounts  of 
1 ancient  writers,  there  was  a time  when  ser* 

I |>ents  far  more  terrific  committed  their  hide* 
ous  ravages,  and  kept  whole  armies  in  dis- 
may. One  of  this  kind  is  described  as  having 
I had  its  lair  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
near  Utica,  aud  to  have  swallowed  many  of 
I the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Regulus, 

! to  have  killed  others  in  its  folds,  and  to  have 
! kept  the  army  from  the  river  \ till  at  length, 

' being  invulnerable  by  ordinary  weapons,  it 
I was  destroyed  by  heavy  stones  slung  from 
the  military  engines  used  in  sieges : but, 

, accordiug  to  the  historian  Livy  (quoted  by 
j ^'alerius  Maximus),  the  waters  were  polluted 
I with  iU  gore,  and  the  air  with  the  steuins 
I from  its  corrupted  carcass,  to  such  a degree 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  remove 
I their  camp,  taking  with  them,  however,  the 
I skin,  12U  feet  in  lenjrth,  which  was  sent  to 
Rome.  That  none  of  such  frightful  dimen- 
sions now  infest  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
earth  we  have  abundant  evidence  ; and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  cultivation 
and  population  have  increased,  the  larger 
species  of  noxious  animals  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  haunts  of  mankind,  and 
driven  into  more  distant  and  uncultivated 
regions. 

Some  species  of  the  genus  Boa  are  found  in 
the  vast  marshes  and  swamps  of  Guiana,  and 


other  hot  parts  of  the  American  continent : 
others  are  natives  of  India,  Africa,  and  the 
larger  Indian  islands.  They  are  at  once  pre- 
enunent  from  their  superior  size  and  tJieir 
beautiful  colours  t and  though  destitute  of 
fangs  and  venom,  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  a degree  of  muscular  power  which  seems 
to  defy  resistance.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
whole  animal,  in  the  younger  specimens,  is 
a yellowish  grey,  and  sometimes  even  a brigh  t 

irellowyon  whiw  it  disposed  along  the  whole  I 
engUi  of  the  back  a series  of  large,  chaiu* 
like,  reddish-brown  variegations,  leaving 
large  (^n  oval  spaces  of  the  ground  colour 
at  regular  intervals  : the  largest  or  principal  ! 
marks  composing  the  chaln-Uke  pattern  i 
above  mentioned  are  of  a squarish  form, 
accompanied  by  large  triangular  and  other 
shaped  spoU,  the  exterior  of  the  larger  ones 
being  generally  of  a much  darker  cast,  and 
the  ground  colour  immediately  next  to  them 
connderably  lighter  than  ou  other  parts, 
thus  constituting  a general  richness  not  easily 
described. 

We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  history  of  these 
great  reptiles  without  being  struck  with  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  situations  in  wliich 
they  are  commonly  most  abundant.  In  re- 
gions bordering  on  great  rivers,  which  an- 
nually inundate  vast  tracts  of  country,  the«e 
serpents  live  securely  among  the  trees  with 
which  the  soil  is  covered,  aud  are  cajiable  of 
enduring  very  protracted  hunger,  without 
much  apparent  suffering,  or  diininution  of 
vigour.  Noxiotu  os  su<^  districts  are  to 
human  life,  they  teem  with  a gigantic  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  and  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  numerous  animals,  preyed  upon, 
and,  to  a certain  degree,  restricted  in  their 
increase,  by  the  bexr.  In  such  situations  the 
Boa  Constrictor  lurks,  or  winds  itself  round  i 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  a tree,  until  some 
luckless  animal  approaches  ; then,  suddenly 
relinquishing  his  position,  swift  as  lightning 
he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils  his  b^y  spi- 
rally round  its  throat  and  chest,  until,  afier 
a few  ineffectual  cries  and  struggles,  the 
animal  is  suffocated  and  expires.  The  prev 
is  then  prepared  for  being  swallowed,  which 
the  creature  accomplishes  by  pushing  the 
limbs  into  the  most  convenient  position,  and 
then  covering  the  surface  with  a glutinous 
saliva.  The  reptile  commences  the  act  of 
deglutition  b v tuk  ing  the  muzzle  of  the  prey 
into  its  mouth,  which  is  capable  of  vast  ex- 
tension ; and,  by  a succession  of  wonderful 
muscular  contractions,  tlie  ix'st  of  the  body 
is  gradually  drawn  in,  with  a steady  and 
regular  motion. 

In  Mr.  McLeod’s  narrative  of  the  vovago 
of  II.  M.  sliip  Alcetie  to  China,  Is  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  account  of  the  Boa,  as  ob- 
served ou  shipboortl.  **  Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  state  of  the  Cxsar,"  (the  vessel  in 
which  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  returned,  their 
own  having  been  wrooked),  **  two  passengers, 
of  rather  a singular  nature,  were  put  on 
board  at  Bata>ia  for  a passage  to  England : 
the  one,  a snake  of  that  species  called  Boa 
Constrictor  i the  other,  an  Ourane  Outang. 
Tlic  former  was  somewhat  small  of  his  kin^ 
being  only  about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  ; but 
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■ Ilii  itoznftch  was  rather  disproportionate  to  stantancoiis  was  the  act,  that  it  was  iinjHjs- 
I his  size,  as  will  presently  appear.  He  was  sible  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid  convo- 
a Dative  of  Borneo,  and  was  the  property  of  lution  of  his  elongated  body.  It  was  not  a 
a gentleman  (now  in  England),  who  nad  regular  Bcrew-like  turn  that  was  formed,  but 
two  of  tlie  same  sort ; but,  in  their  passage  resembling  ratlier  a knot,  one  part  of  the 
up  to  Bauvia,  one  of  them  broke  loose  from  body  overlaying  the  other,  as  if  to  add 
ms  confinement,  and  very  soon  cleared  the  weight  to  the  muscular  pressure,  the  more 
I decks,  as  everybody  very  civilly  made  way  effectually  to  crush  Ms  object.  During  this 
I for  Mm,  and  ran  up  the  rigging,  or  to  some  ! time  ho  continued  to  grasp  with  his  fangs, 

I ' other  place  of  security.  >iot  being  used  to  though  it  appeared  an  unnecessary  prccau^ 

I a ship,  however,  or  taking,  perhaps,  the  sea  tioo,  that  part  of  the  animal  which  he  had  . 
for  a green  field,  he  sprawled  overboard,  and  first  seized.  The  poor  goat,  in  the  mean 
a as  drowned,  lie  is  said  not  to  have  sunk  time,  continued  its  feclne  and  ?ut(f’et\/kd  i 
immediately,  but  to  have  reared  his  head  cries  for  some  minutes,  but  they  soon  bec^e  { 

' several  times,  and  with  it  a considerable  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  lost  it  expired.  ; 
portion  of  his  body,  out  of  the  sea.  His  The  snake,  however,  retained  it  for  a con*  i 
companipD,  lately  our  shipmate,  was  brought  siderable  time  in  Ms  grasp,  after  it  was  ap* 
safely  on  shore,  and  lodged  in  the  court-  parently  motionless.  Ho  then  slowly  and 
; yard  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  house  at  Kyswick,  cautiously  unfolded  himself,  till  the  goat 
where  he  remained  for  some  months,  waiting  fell  dead  from  Ms  monstrous  embrace,  when  1 
for  an  opportunity  of  being  convey^  home  ' he  began  to  prepare  Mmself  for  swallowing  , 
in  some  commo^ous  sMp  sailing  directly  , it.  Tlocing  nis  mouth  in  front  of  the  dead 
for  England,  in  w'hich  he  was  likely  to  be  animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with  j 
I carefully  attended  to.  TMs  opportunity  Ms  saliva  that  i>art  of  the  goat ; and  then 
offered  in  the  Cassar,  and  he  was  accordingly  | taking  its  muzzle  into  Ms  mouth,  which 
embarked  on  board  of  that  sMp  with  the  rest  | had,  and  indeed  always  has,  the  appearance 
of  her  numerous  passengers.  During  Ms  of  a raw  lacerated  u’ound,  he  sxteied  it  t/i,  as 
• stay  at  Kyswick  he  is  said  to  have  been  | far  os  the  horns  would  allow.  These  pro- 
, usually  entertained  with  a goat  for  dinner,  tuberances  opposed  some  little  difficulty,  not 
I once  in  every  three  or  four  weeks,  w'ith  oc  • I so  much  from  their  extent,  os  from  their 
casionally  a duck  or  a fowl,  by  way  of  a iwints ; however,  they  also,  in  a very  short  ^ 
i dessert.  He  was  brought  on  board  shut  ni»  I time,  disappeared;  that  is  to  say,  externally;  I 
' in  a wooden  crib  or  cage,  the  bars  of  wMcli  ^ but  their  progress  was  still  to  b«  traced  very  ' 
were  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  his  escape ; ' distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening  every 
I and  it  had  a sliding  door,  for  the  purpose  of  | moment  to  protrude  through  the  skin.  The 
admitting  the  articles  on  wMch  ne  was  to  victim  had  now  descended  as  far  as  the 
i subsist ; the  dimensions  of  the  crib  were  | shoulders ; and  it  was  an  astonishing  sight  ' 
about  four  feet  Mgh,  and  five  feet  square ; to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
i a space  sufficiently  large  for  him  to  coil  , snake’s  muscles  when  stretemed  to  such  an 
i hiniseU  round  with  ease.  The  live  stock  for  | unnatural  extent — an  extent  which  must 
: Ms  use  during  the  passage,  consisting  of  six  have  utterly  destroyed  all  muscular  power  I 

goats  of  the  ordinary  size,  were  sent  with  in  any  animal  that  was  not,  lihe  himself, 
im  on  board,  five  bemg  considered  as  a fair  I endowed  with  very  peculiar  faculties  of  cx- 
allowance  for  as  many  months.  At  an  early  ; pansion  and  action  at  the  same  time.  When 
p^od  of  the  voyage  wc  had  an  exhibition  Ms  head  and  neck  hod  no  other  apiicarancc 
of  his  talent  in  the  way  of  eating,  wMch  w as  than  that  of  a serpent’s  skin,  stuff(^  almost 
publicly  performed  on  the  quarter-deck,  to  bursting,  still  the  workings  of  the  muscles 
upon  which  be  was  brought.  The  sliding  were  evident ; and  his  power  of  suction,  os 
door  being  opened,  one  of  the  goats  was  it  is  erroneously  called,  unabated ; it  was, 
thrust  in,  and  the  door  of  the  cage  shut.  ^ in  fact,  the  effect  of  a contractile  muscular 
The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aware  of  all  power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  hooked 
the  horrors  of  its  perilous  situation,  imme-  teeth.  With  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed 
diately  began  to  utter  the  most  piercing  and  as  to  bo  able  to  suspend,  for  a time,  Ms  re* 

I distressing  cries,  butting  instinctively,  at  the  spirotion,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
I some  time,  with  its  head  towards  the  ser-  the  process  of  breathing  could  be  carried  ou 
I pent,  in  self-defence.  The  snake,  wMch  at  while  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so  com- 
I first  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the  poor  pletely  stuffed  and  expanded  by  the  lx)dy  of 
I animal,  soon  be^an  to  stir  a little,  and,  the  ^oat,  and  the  lungs  themselves  (ad- 
I turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  goat,  mitting  the  trachea  to  be  ever  so  hard)  com- 
hc  at  length  fixed  a deadly  and  malignant  ‘ pressed,  as  Uicy  must  have  been,  by  its 
eye  on  the  trembling  victim,  whose  agony  | past^age  downwards. 

and  terror  seemed  to  Increase  ; for,  prerious  The  whole  operation  of  completely  gorging 

to  the  snake  seizing  its  prey,  it  Mook  in  the  goat  occupied  about  two  hours  and 
every  limb,  but  still  continued  its  unavMl-  twenty  minutes : at  the  end  of  wMch  time 
ing  show  of  attack,  by  buttiM  at  the  ser-  the  tumefaction  was  confined  to  the  middle 
pent,  wMch  now  became  suffidentlv  oni-  part  of  the  body,  or  stomach,  the  superior 
matM  to  prepare  for  the  banquet.  The  first  parts,  wMch  had  been  so  much  distended, 
operation  was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked  having  resumed  their  natural  dimensions, 
ton^e,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing  a little  j He  now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay 
his  head  1 then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat  quietly  in  Ms  usual  torpid  state  for  about 
by  the  fore  leg  with  his  mouth,  and  throwing  three  weeks  or  a month,  when,  his  last  meal 
it  down,  it  was  encircled  In  an  instant  in  Ms  appearing  to  be  completely  digested  and 
horrid  folds.  So  quick,  indeed,  and  so  in-  di^lved,  he  was  presented  with  another 
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goftt,  which  he  killed  and  devoured  with 
equal  faeility.  It  would  appear  that  almost 
all  he  swallows  is  converted  into  nutrition. 

, for  a small  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
I (and  that,  perhaps,  not  a tenth  part  of  the 
i bones  of  the  animal),  with  occasionally  some 
I of  the  hairs,  seemed  to  com|.osc  his  general 
' fa.'ccs : — and  this  may  account  for  these  ani* 
inals  being  able  to  remain  so  long  without  a 
' supply  of  food.*’ 

There  arc  many  other  serpents  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which  a short  notice  is  ucces- 

sary 1.  The  Spotted  Boa.  ilSoa  tcyialc,) 

This  is  sometimes  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Boa  Constrictor,  and  is  of  similar  habits.  It 
I is  of  a grey  colour,  marked  with  large  orbi- 
I cular  spots.  intcrsjK'rscd  with  other  marks 
and  variegations.  It  is  found  in  many  ports 
i of  South  America. — 2.  The  Ki.soed  Boa. 

I {Boa  ccnc/trts.)  This  also  grows  to  a large 
size,  though  considerably  smaller  than  cither 
of  the  l>cforc  mentioned  ; and  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  regular  distribution  of 
its  marks  and  colours.  On  the  buck  is  a 
continued  scries  of  very  large  blackish  cir- 
cles from  head  to  tail,  wlule  along  the  sides 
are  interspersed  several  kidney-shai>ed  spots, 
with  their  centres  white.  It  inhabits  South 
I America. — 3.  The  Bhbboideked  Boa.  {Boa 
l*hrifgia.')  There  exists  scarcely  a more  truly 
elegant  species  in  the  whole  scr^nt  tribe 
than  this.  It  is  nearly  four  feet  long  ; the 
ground  colour  white,  the  back  being  tinged 
witli  a cast  of  yellowish  brown  ; while  along 
the  whole  upper  port  is  a continued  series  of 
black  variegations,  bearing  a striking  resem- 
lilancc  to  embroidery.  It  is  a native  of  the 
] Host  Indies.— 1.  Caxink  Boa.  {Boa  canina,) 
\ Tliis  beautiful  snake  is  about  four  feet  in 
length  : the  liead  is  large,  and  sha]Kd  like 
that  of  a dog;  the  general  colour  a bright 
Saxon  green,  with  transverse  white  barsdow’n 
the  bock,  the  edges  of  wliich  are  of  a deeper 
green  than  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  : 

I the  belly  is  white.  This  species  belongs  to 
South  America. — 5.  The  GAitDEX  Boa.  {Boa 
’ horUtlana^)  The  ground  colour  of  this  spe- 
cies is  a light  ycllow'ish  browm.or  sometimes 
> pale  violet,  variegated  with  a dark  purplish 
I brown  pattern  resembling  rich  embroidery. 

I The  head  is  broad,  and  the  neck  slender, 
t There  are  several  others,  but  tlio  foregoing 
will  convey  a sulheieut  idea  of  them* 

BOAK.  The  male  of  S Ainc.  [See  Hoo.] 

BOAR-FISU.  {Capros  aper,)  AnAcan* 

I thopterygious  Ash,  resembling  the  Dory  in 
its  general  outline,  and  in  having  the  first 
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dorsal  fin  deeply  notched  ; but  it  has  no 
spines  along  the  dorsal  or  anal : The  fms  arc 
covered  with  rough  scales  ; the  mouth  pro- 
jects considerably  ; and  the  tins  arc  entirely 
without  filaments.  The  fiesh  of  the  Boar- 
iish  is  but  in  little  esteem. 

A very  few  instances  of  the  presence  of 
tliis  rare  fish  on  the  British  coasts  have  been 
recorded.  We  believe  the  last  was  by  Waring 
Kidd.  Esq.,  and  the  following  account  of  it 
appeared  in  **  The  Zoologist.”  p.  191  : ~ 

On  the  Gth  of  March.  1&42,  a fish  six  inches 
and  a half  iu  length  and  three  inches  in 
width,  of  most  brilliant  colours,  w'os  picked 
up  by  a fisherman.  It  was  alive  when  found : 
the  colours  were  bright  orange  and  lake. 
The  fisli  was  taken  by  the  person  who  picked 
it  up  to  Mr.  Grifiins,  the  principal  fish- 
monger of  Brighton  : he  took  it  to  the  Pa- 
vilion, where  It  was  presented  to  her  Majesty. 
It  was  immediately  recognised  by  Ilia  Royal 
lllglincss  Prince  Albert  (the  Prince  being  a 
good  naturalist)  as  the  Boar  or  llog  fish  of 
the  ancients,  a species  very  scarce  on  the 
British  coasts.  His  Royal  Illgluiess,  wishing 
to  have  it  preserved,  sent  it  Here ; as  it  was 
for  Her  Majesty,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
that  I succeeded  so  well,  both  in  preserving 
the  colours  and  Iu  showing  the  peculiarity  of 
the  mouth,  which  the  fish  has  the  power  of 
extending  and  contracting  at  will.  When 
extended,  it  takes  the  form  of  a hog’s  snout ; 
hence  the  name  of  Boar-fish.  I suspended 
the  fish  under  a glass  shade,  and  placed  a few 
seaweeds,  &c.  on  the  stand.  When  quite 
completed.  I made  a painting  of  it.  and  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  the  colours  pretty 
correctly.” 

BOAT-BILL.  \Cancroma*)  A genus 
of  Grallatorial  birds,  distinguished  by  their 
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very  remarkable  bill,  the  form  of  which  by 
some  is  likened  to  a boat  with  its  keel 
upwards,  and  by  others  to  the  bowls  of  two 
spoons,  the  concave  sides  of  which  ore  placed 
iu  contact.  The  mandibles  are  very  stout 
and  sharp-edged,  and  the  upper  one  has  a 
rojecting  i>oiut  at  the  extremity.  The  feet 
ave  four  toes,  all  of  them  loug,  and  without 
a connecting  membrane ; for  which  reason 
these  birds  perch  on  the  branches  of  trees 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  so  that  they  may 
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I \ pouucc  upon  the  fish  as  they  swim  beneath.  ' 
|,  The  species  Otneroma  coc/Uearia  is  the  size  | 
J i of  a domestic  fowl.  In  the  male*  the  fore- 

I head,  and  upper  parts  of  the  ueck  and  breast, 

! are  dirty  white  ; and  Ax>m  the  head  dci>ends 

I I a long  crest  of  black  feathers.  The  female 
; : has  the  top  of  the  head  block,  without  the 
[ I elongated  crest.  It  inhabits  Guiana.  Brazil. 

! and  other  parts  of  South  America.  Close  to 
! this  comes  the  gigantic  Whale-headed  Stork, 

■ or  Jialoen^pg.  a bird  frequenting  the  upper 
I waters  of  the  Nile,  and  subsisting  on  ^hes, 
i voung  crocodiles,  lepldosirens,  &c.  Two 
I living  examples  were  lately  introduced  into 
I tlic  Zoological  Society’s  menagerie.  [Sec 
Bal.i:n:c£I’s  in  Si;i'ri.k:u£NT.] 

BOAT-FLY.  (Yofotwrefrt.)  An  nquatic 
Hemipterous  insect,  the  back  of  which  is 
sha|>cd  like  the  bottom  of  a boat  { and  the 
hind  legs,  wliich  arc  thrice  as  long  os  the 
fore,  aptly  enough  resemble  a pair  of  oars. 
The  legs  of  tlie  liiuder  pair  Iiave  a fringe  of 
1 bristles  along  their  edge  ; bv  which  the  sur- 
' face,  witli  which  they  strike  the  water  in 
I swimming,  is  greatly  increased.  Their  ge- 
neral form  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  progres- 
sion in  water ; and  it  is  from  the  peculiar 
as|)cct  and  movement  of  the  body  that  they 
have  received  their  name.  They  swim  on 
their  backs ; and  their  eyes  are  ao  placed 
that  they  ore  able  to  see  both  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  at  the 
approach  of  danger  they  instantly  descend, 
and  are  out  of  sight. 

BOB-O-LINK.  [Sec  Rice  Bcxtixo.] 

BODIAN.  There  arc  several  s|>ecics  of 
fldi,  of  the  Carp  kind,  bearing  this  name. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Indiim  and  Ame- 
rican seas ; and  vary  from  one  foot  to  three 
feet  ill  length. 

BOMBUS.  The  Humble-bee  [which  sec]. 

BOMBYCID^E.  A fumilyof  Lepidopterous 
I insects,  one  of  tiic  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  liombj/x  Jfon\  well  known  os  the  Moth 
to  whicli  the  Silkworm  turns.  The  cater- 
pillars of  most  of  the  a^iecies  are  hairy,  and 
assume  the  pupa  state  in  a cocoon  spun  for 
its  protection. 

BOMBYCILLA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
birds  placed  bv  Cuvier  among  tlie  DentiztM- 
trul  genera  of  nis  second  order  of  Passercs, 
They  may  be  distinguished  at  ftrst  sight  from 
any  other  birds  by  a remarkable  appendage 
on  the  tips  of  some  of  the  quills,  which  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  red  sealing- 
wax.  Their  principal  generic  characters 
are — Bill  short,  slightly  depressed  and  tri- 
angular at  the  base  ; above  convex,  towards 
the  tip  bent  down,  and  cmarginate  on  each 
side.  Nostrils  oval,  covered  with  small  fea- 
, thers.  Feet  four-twd,  with  the  outer  one 
! connected  at  the  base.  [See  Waxw’ino.] 

! nOMBYI.IDiE.  A family  of  iiwecta  of 
j the  order  DipUra,  They  have  an  appear- 
! auce  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  smal- 
I Icr  kinds  of  Humble-bees,  being  thickly  co- 
J vered  with  erect  downy  hair  : their  flight  is 
rapid  ; and  tlicy  may  lie  f^uentlv  observed 
I to  hang,  as  if  suspended,  over  a flower,  sip- 


ping its  sweets  by  means  of  tlieir  long  pro-  j 
boscls,  while  their  wings  vibrate  so  rapidly  | 
as  to  be  scarcely  discerned  to  move  ; then 
darting  to  another  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  eye  cauuot  follow  them.  They  frequent  i ! 
gardens,  open  parts  of  woods,  and  sunny 
bonks  ; and  are  most  common  in  spring. 

BOMBYX.  [See  SiLC-woKU.] 

BONASSUS.  [See  Bisox.] 

BONITO.  iThynnu*.')  A handsome  flsh 
of  the  order  yfcon/A>^derypiV,  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a rare  visitant  of  our 
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shores.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  x hos  n \ 
sharp  head,  a small  mouth,  large  ^Its,  full  I 
silvery  eyes,  and  a crescent-shaped  tail.  It  ^ 
has  no  scales  except  on  the  middle  of  the  j 
sides,  where  a line  of  gold  colour  runs  fVom 
the  head  to  the  tail,  'll  is  greenish  on  tlic 
back  and  sides,  but  its  belly  is  of  a silvery 
white  ; and  it  is  distin^ished  bv  iU  great 
activity  and  voracity,  being  one  of  the  chief  i 
enemies  of  the  flying-fish.  It  is  also  called  j 
the  Striped  Tukxt. 


BOOBY.  (Sula/ufca,)  The  name  given 
by  navigators  to  a large  bird,  a species  uf 
Gannct,  whicii  iniiabiu  the  desolate  islands 


and  coasts  of  most  warm  climates.  I'lie 
name  was  naturally  acquired  fh>m  their 
apparent  stupidity,  m quietly  sitting  on  the 
shore,  or  perching  on  the  yard  of  a ship,  till  | 
knocked  on  the  head,  or  taken  away  by  any 
one  who  may  attempt  it.  [See  Gaxxet.]  1 1 

BOOK-WORM.  A name  given  to  various  1 1 
8i)ecies  of  insects  in  the  larva  state,  in  which  j 
they  destroy  books  and  papers,  by  boring  I j 
into  them;  such  as  the  Ptinidee,  Ano~  h 
6ium,  &c.  I i 


a popular  fflutinuarij  of  animatclr  jJaturr.  8i 


I BOOPS.  A genus  of  small  Acaiithoptery* 

I gioui  fishes,  found  mostly  In  the  Mediterm* 
nean.  The  species  arc  generally  of  brilliant 
! colouring,  and  characterized  by  a small 
I mouth,  large  eyes,  and  a rounded  form. 

I BOPTKUS,  A parasitic  Crustacean,  of 
j the  order  /soporffi,  of  which  three  or  fotir 
I s{)ecies  are  known.  They  fasten  on  the 
I prawn,  hermit  crab,  and  other  Crustnccu. 

The  sexes  differ  very  much  in  apitearnncc. 

! The  Ji.  SquiUarum  is  far  from  uncommon  lu 
: tills  country  : it  causes  sweilings  on  the  side 
! of  the  carapace  of  the  common  l\xluanon 
! ^quUta* 

I BOS.  The  scientific  name  for  a genus 
I of  hollow-homed  ruminating  quadnji>e<ls, 

! which  in  their  domesticated  state  contribute 
I most  materially  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniencea  of  man.  [See  Ox  t Btsox,&c.] 

1 BOSTKIClIUSs  BOSTRICHID^.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
: the  group  some  species  ofwhich 

i arc  highiv  destructive  of  timber.  These  Bm- 
I tics  usually  live  in  wood,  adiich  their  larvae 
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j pierefi  fn  erery  dlreetion  ? and  when  abun- 
dant in  forests,  esiieciaily  those  of  pines  aud 
firs,  tliey  destroy  iinmenae  numbers  of  trees 
in  a few  years.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
species  is  the  Tvpoffrapfiicus*  or 

1 1 the  Typographer  Beetle,  which  has  at  difier- 
i ent  times  ravaged  the  forests  of  Germany. 
I It  devours,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect 
states,  the  soft  wood  l»c- 
ncutli  the  bark,  which 
is  most  essential  to  the 
vegetative  process,  and 
thus  causes  the  death 
of  the  tree.  The  fe- 
males attack  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark,  and 
IK^rfo^ttt€  it  in  diverg- 
I j TTPoanAvnaH  iiig  lateral  channels,  in 
I DXETLt.  which  sixty  to 

! eighty  eggs  are  deposlt- 

1 1 ed.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  larA'so  arc 
hatched,  and  forthwith  commence  the  work 
of  destruction,  each  gnawing  a scriienUne 
gallery  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and 
I graduatlv  enlarging  its  burruw  until  the 
I period  wnen  it  is  rcaiiy  to  pass  Into  tlio  pupa 
I state  ; when,  having  finally  become  a perfect 
: l>cctle,  it  directly  bores  through  the  portion 
I j of  the  tree  wlticn  remains  between  the  wood 
I : and  tlie  miter  bark,  and  escapes  thro^h  a 
(;  small  circular  aperture  in  the  latter.  There 
L appears  to  be  no  rcme<ly  when  the  trees  arc 


once  attacked  hut  to  cut  down  the  trees,  hnrk  1 
them  and  burn  the  bark,  and  to  remove  all  I 
felled  timber  without  delay. 

BOTATRISSO.  The  Ecl-poul.  [See  Eli..]  I 

BOTAURUS.  [See  Bittekx.] 

BOTRYELUS.  Ji  genus  of  Molluscous 
animals  termed  Ao(n'^9<^tedAicidiana^yA\\tAi 
at  first  float  free  and  separate,  but  at  a cer- 
tain period  of  their  existence  unite  to  form 
one  common  mass.  The  aggregated  animals 
thus  found  togctlier  are  almost  always  very 
small,  soft,  irritable,  and  contractile,  chang- 
ing their  form  with  the  slightest  movement. 
[See  Abunn.\.] 

BOTS.  The  larvie  or  caterpillars  of  the 
Cttd-fly,  belonging  to  the  order  DipUra^ 
genus  CEs/rrfs,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species.  They  infest  horses  and  cattle  ; and 
are  distinguished  by  passing  the  larval  state 
of  their  existence  witiiin  some  animal,  and 
feeding  on  the  juices  or  substance  of  that 
uninmT.  [See  (E.stuls  i Bkkkze-flv,  &c.J 

BOTTLE 'FISH.  [See  SAccopiiAiirxx.] 

RRACIIELYTRA.  An  extensive  group 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
elongate  form  of  the  bo^  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  wlng-casos.  They  run  and  fly 
with  equal  oglUty  \ preying  upon  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  especially 
fungi,  agarics,  &c..  In  which  they  chiefly 
reside;  they  are  also  found  in  profusion  under 
heaps  of  putrescent  plants.  They  are  dccided- 
\y  carnivorous ; some  species  are,  however, 
found  in  flowers,  others  upon  the  margins  of 
running  streams,  and  others  under  the  bark 
of  decaying  trees.  — One  of  the  commonest, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  formidable  look- 
ing members  of  the  family,  is  a black  species, 
rather  more  than  an  Inch  long,  commonly 
culled  the  “Dwil’s  Coach-horse’*  {Goertus 
olrn.*).  Tills  is  frequently  to  be  seen  running 
ulKiut  ganlen  walks,  cellars,  and  dusty  roa<^. 
True  to  the  habits  of  the  family,  on  the  least 
approach  of  danger  it  immediately  puts  itself 
into  a posture  of  defence,  throws  the  tail  over 
the  head  like  a scorpion,  protrudes  the  anal 
rings,  elevates  its  head,  and  opens  its  long 
and  powerful  jaws.— .The  geographical  range 
of  this  group  of  insects  is  principally  confined 
to  the  temperate  climes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ; a few  species,  how’ever,  have 
been  received  from  tropical  climates,  M ldch 
are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  tlielr 
forms  and  the  splendour  of  their  colours ; 
but  it  rarely  hap|>ens  that  the  exotic  species 
exceed  those  of  our  own  country  in  size. 

BRACniNUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  with  truncated  elytra  and  a smallish 
thorax  { of  which  the  Jirachintis  cr^iUtna  is 
the  mo^  common.  This  insect,  which  is 
found  under  stones,  is  abont  half  an  inch 
long ; the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour  t the  wing-cases  green- 
ish, or  blue  black  ; and  the  antenns  radish. 
They  possess  a remarkable  power  of  violently 
expelling  from  the  anus  a pungent  acrid 
fluid,  accompanied  by  a loud  report,  consi- 
dering the  size  of  the  Insect ; whence  its  com- 
mon name  of  Bom6rinh>r  Beetle. 
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i BRACmONUS.  A genus  of  minute  ani- I 
! mals,  found  in  stagnant  fresh  water  and  in 
’seawater.  [See  Entokostoaca.]  I 

{ BRACHIOPODA.  A cIom  of  Acephalous  | 
or  headless  molluscous  animals,  with  bivalve 
iliclU.  They  are  charocteria^  by  having 
tlie  mantle  organized  so  os  to  be  sariceoblc 
for  respiration,  and  by  having  two  long, 
fleshy,  dilated,  spiral  arms,  but  no  foot.  , 
They  have  no  organs  of  locomotion,  but  live  i 
fixed  to  submarine  bodies.  The  species  are  I 
I numerous  and  widely  diffused  ; and,  though 
comi>aratively  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  > 
the  class  Is  interesting  both  to  tlie  physiolo>  ' 
gist  and  the  geologist.  | 

BRACIIYCERUS.  A genus  of  Coleople-  | 
rous  insects,  the  species  of  which  arc  apterous,  ; 
and  very  rough.  They  live  upon  the  ground,  • 
atid  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south  of 
£uroi)e  and  Africa,  particularly  abounding 
in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  globe. 

BRACHYPTERES.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  that  class  of  birds  generally  knoam 
os  “ Divers." 

BR AC  11 Y TELES.  A genus  of  Quadm~ 
manat  so  named  on  account  of  the  very  small 
development  of  the  thumb. 

BRACOX.  A genus  of  TTymenoptcrous 
insects,  allied  to  the  Ichneumons ; remark- 
able for  the  liiatus  which  exists  between  the 
mandibles  and  the  clypeus. 

BRADYPUS.  [See  Sloth.] 

BRAlI^llIX  BULL,  INDIAN  OX,  or 
ZEBU.  iBo»  Tndicus.)  There  is  a very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  various  domes- 
ticated Asiatic  oxen,  as  to  the  size  and  direc- 
tion of  the  homi : some  arc  short  and  sub- 
erect  ; others  incline  inwards ; but  they  ore 
generally  distinguished  by  a fatty  elevated  I 
hump  upon  the  withers.  The  ears  are  pen-  i 
dulous,  and  the  dewlap  is  usually  very  j 
largely  developed.  Their  colour  varies  from  ' 
a light  ashy  grey  to  a milk  white,  and  their  : 
size  from  the  stature  of  on  ordinary  bull  to  I 


rate,  about  thirty  miles  a day.  Antient  wri-  I 
tera  speak  oflts  performing  about  doublethat 
distance  ; but  if  that  were  true,  it  must  have 
lost  much  of  its  fleetness.  The  Hindoos  regard 
tlicm  as  animals  worthy  of  veneration,  and 
consequently  consider  it  sinful  to  slaughter 
them  ; they  do  not,  liowcvcr,  generally  ob- 
ject to  work  them.  “ They  arc  spread, says 
Mr.  Bennett,  “ over  the  whole  of  Southern 
Asia,  tlie  Ulands  uf  tlic  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Abys- 
sinia to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

BRAMBLTNO.  (fYingtlta  motUifringina.') 
This  bird,  whicli  is  also  called  the  Mountain- 
Finch,  is  larger  than  the  chaffinch.  The  top 
of  the  head  and  the  back  are  of  a glossy 
black  colour,  slightly  edged  with  a yellow 
brown  \ the  throat  and  breast  are  orange,  as 
arc  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings ; but  those 
which  rest  on  the  quill  feathers  arc  barred 
with  black,  tipped  with  orange  ; and  the 
tail  is  slightly  forked. 

BRANCHIOPODA.  An  onler  of  Cruata- 
ceous  animals,  in  which  the  locomotive  ex- 
tremities fblfll  the  functions  of  gills.  These 
Crustaceans,  which  arc  for  the  most  part 
microscopic,  are  always  iu  motion  when  in 
an  animated  state,  and  are  generally  pro- 
tected by  a shell  or  crust  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield,  or  of  a bivalve  shell,  end  are  fur- 
nished sometimes  with  four,  sometimes  with 
two  antennie.  Their  feet  vary  in  number, 
some  having  not  less  than  a hundred.  A i 
great  portion  have  only  one  eye. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI.  A tribe  of  Cartila- 
ginous Ashes,  comprehending  those  in  wliich 
the  gills  arc  free,  and  covered  by  a mem- 
brane t including  the  Sturgeon  and  Chinucra 
[which  see]. 

BREAM.  (Abramfs  brama.)  A fish  of 
the  Carp  family,  and  by  anglers  often  called 
the  Carp-bream  ; found  in  fakes,  and  in  the 
deepest  ports  of  still  rivers.  The  body  is  ex- 
tremely deep  and  thin  in  proportion  to  its 


BRAHUIN  BOU..^BOO  INDIOOS,) 

that  of  a Shetland  pony.  ITie  limbs  of  all 
are  light  and  elegant.  Tlie  flesh  is  neither 
so  sweet  nor  so  good  as  that  of  the  common 
or,  except  the  nump,  which  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  delicious  when  properly 
cooked.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  ^bu  is 
used  as  an  animal  of  burden,  and,  when  har- 
nessed to  a carriage,  it  will  travel,  at  an  easy 
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length,  and  the  bock  much  derated.  Xien^th 
two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a half;  colour  o1i\t,  i 
with  a pale  or  flesh-coloured  tinge  on  the 
under  purls  : scales  large  ; dorsal  fin  rather  ' 
small,  and  situated  a little  beyond  the  . 
middle  of  the  back  t anal  fln  extending  At>m 
the  vent  nearly  to  the  tiul,  which  Is  pretty  I 
deeply  forked.  Its  flesh  is  generally  con-  | 
sidered  coarse  and  extremely  Insipid. 

The  Ska  Bream  (/’arTrus  centrodontus^isA 
common  flsh  in  the  Mediterranean,  nor  is  It 
by  any  means  uncommon  on  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  England,  espedaUj 
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duriiw  nunmer  and  antumn.  Tho  ipaim  ia 
ihed  in  the  beginning  ofwlnter  in  deep  water; 
and  it  retreata  altogether  from  onr  ihorea  in 


' aerereljr  cold  weather.  The  fonngofthis  flih 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chads. 
Tho  Sea  bream  li  not  very  highly  ca teemed 
fur  the  table,  either  i>eah  or  aalted. 

i BHEEZE-IXY.  (tEalnia;  (Estridas.')  The 
inaecta  we  arc  about  to  deacribe  are  produced 
from  larviB  which  when  eziating  in  horiea 
are  termed  hots;  in  aheep,  maggots;  and  in 
cowa  and  oxen,  wornUs;  and  there  three 
repreient  three  diviaiona  of  the  family,  dif- 
fering eaaentialiy  in  their  hiatoiy.  Tho  per- 
fect inaect  produced  from  each  kind  of  larva 
is  properly  termed  a Breeze-fly.  Before  we 
proceed  farther,  however,  we  beg  to  atate 
that  the  obaervatlona  which  follow  are  taken 
foom  Hr.  Mewman'a  Iliatory  of  Inaecta,  who 
quotea  oa  hia  authority  “ An  Essay  on  the 
Bota  of  Horaea  and  other  animals,  by  Brocy 
Clark,  F.L.S." 

“ The  opinions  of  the  Breeze-fly  of  the 
horse,  or  hot,  aa  it  is  usually  termed,  as  to  the 
benefit  or  injury  derived  from  it,  ore  very 
opposite  I some  observers  go  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  the  larvae  occasionally  completely 
ficrforate  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  causing 
disease,  pain,  and  even  death ; others  regard 
them  aa  perfectly  innocuous ; and  one  author 
[Mr.  Brocy  Clark],  whose  careful  and  labo- 
rious investigations  entitle  his  opinions  to 
the  greatest  respect,  believes  the  effect  of 
bots  to  be  salutiferous  rather  than  otherwise; 
and  from  his  masterly  essay  the  following 
particulars  are  extracted. 

“ The  female  fly,  in  approaching  the  horse 
for  the  purpose  of  oviposition,  carries  her 
body  neitrly  upright  in  the  air,  the  protruded 
ovipositor  being  curved  inwards  and  up- 
wards. Suspending  herself  for  a few  seconds 
before  the  part  of  the  horse  on  which  she 
intends  to  deposit  the  egg,  she  suddenly 
darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering 
to  the  hair ; she  hardly  appears  to  settle, 
hut  merely  touches  the  hair  with  the  egg 
held  out  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  ovi- 
positor, the  egg  adhering  by  means  of  a glu- 
tinous liquor  with  which  it  is  covered.  She 
then  leaves  the  horse  at  a small  distance, 
prepares  a second  era,  and,  poising  her- 
self before  the  part,  deposits  it  in  the  same 
way  ; the  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  becomes 


firmly  glued  to  the  hair.  This  is  repeated 
till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  arc  sometimes 
placed  on  one  horse.  The  skin  of  the  horse 
is  usually  thrown  into  a tremulous  motion 
on  the  touch  of  the  insect,  which  merely 
arises  from  the  very  great  irritability  of  the 
skin  and  cutaneous  muscles  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  occasioned  by  the  heat  and  con- 
tinual teasing  of  the  flies,  till  at  length  these 
muscles  appear  to  act  involuntarily  on  the 
slightest  touch  of  any  body  whatever. 


“ The  fly  docs  not  deposit  her  eras  at  ran- 
dom on  the  horse’s  body,  but  selects  those 
parts  which  are  most  likely  to  be  nibbled 


by  the  horse  : the  Inside  of  the  knee  is  i>c- 
quently  chosen,  but  ail  naturalists  must 
have  remarked  how  commonly  the  eggs  of 
! the  bot  are  deposited  on  that  part  of  a horse's 
shoulder  whi^  he  can  never  reach  with  his 


month,  and  thus,  to  a casual  observer,  it 
would  seem  that  they  mnst  perish,  and  fail 
in  the  object  for  which  their  parent  designed 
them.  Now  there  is  a provision  of  nature 
which  exactly  counteracts  this  difficulty. 
When  horses  are  together  in  a pasture,  and 
one  of  them  fleela  an  irritation  on  any  part 
of  the  neck  or  shoulder  which  he  eannot 
reach  with  his  mouth,  he  will  nibble  smother 
horse  in  the  corresponding  part  of  his  neck 
or  shoulder,  and  the  horse  so  nibbled  will 
immediately  perform  the  kind  office  re- 
quired, and  b^in  nibbling  away  in  the  psut 
indicated.  The  horses,  when  they  become 
used  to  this  fly,  and  find  it  does  them  no 
injury  by  sucking  their  blood,  hardly  regard 
it,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  aware  of  its 
object. 

“ When  the  eggs  have  remained  on  the 
hairs  four  or  five  days,  they  become  mature, 
after  which  time  the  slightest  application  of 
warmth  and  moisture  u sufficient  to  bring 
forth  in  an  instant  the  latent  larva.  At  this 
time,  if  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  horse  touch 
the  egg,  its  operculum  is  thrown  open,  and 
the  young  larva  liberated : this  readily 
adheres  to  the  moist  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with  the  food 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  is  probable  the  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  deposited  by  this  fly  are  taken  up  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  other  flies, 
as  the  Tobani  and  Slomoxuks,  which,  by 
perpetually  settling  on  the  skin,  occasion  a 
horse  to  nibble  himself  on  those  parts,  and 
thus  receive  the  larvss  on  the  tongue  and 
lips,  whence  they  are  introduced  into  the 
stomach.  • • a The  larva,  when  matured, 
quits  the  stomach  of  the  animal  and  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  finding  a convenient  place 
of  retreat,  undergoes  its  change  to  a chrysalis, 
the  skin  then  losing  its  organization,  and 
changing  in  colour  from  a whitish  red  to  a 
reddish  brown.  After  remaining  torpid  in 
the  chrysalis  state  a few  weeks,  the  super- 
fluous moisture  being  removed  and  the 
parts  of  the  ftrture  insect  hardened  by  drying, 
it  bursts  firom  its  confinement,  and  the  fly 
makes  its  exit  at  tho  small  end  of  the  case. 
A few  hours  after  quitting  their  shell  they 
become  dry,  take  wing,  and  seek  their  mates. 

“ A second  species  of  Breeze-fly  has  a still 
more  wonderful  history  ; its  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  nostrils  of  sheep,  irom  one  to  seven  or 
•ight  in  etch  individual,  and  these  on  be- 
coming larvss,enter  the  ftontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  even  the  horns,  and  feed  on 
their  secretions ; when  the  larvie  ore  young 
they  are  jierfectly  white  and  transparent, 
except  two  small  black  horny  plates  i fts 
they  increase  in  size  the  upper  surface  be- 
comes marked  with  two  transverse  brown 
lines  on  each  segment,  the  anterior  being 
shorter  and  narrower  than  the  posterior ; 
and  some  spots  are  also  observable  on  the 
sides.  The  body  consists  of  twelve  segments 
besides  the  head.  These  larval  move  with 
considerable  activity,  holding  with  their 
tentacula  to  a fixed  point  and  drawing  up 


the  body.  When  foil  grown  the  larvge  fall 
through  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  and  change 
to  the  pupa  state  lying  on  the  earth  or  ad- 
hering to  the  side  of  a blade  of  gross : ia 
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1 about  two  months  the  case  of  the  chrysalis 
1 opens,  and  the  fly  makes  its  appearance. 

Sheep  are  exccedinaiy  annoyed  by  these 
' flies,  and  to  avuid  them  lie  down  in  ruts 
1 : with  their  heads  close  to  the  ground ; at 
1 1 other  times  we  see  Uicm  huddled  toc^cther 
1 under  trees  in  a dense  moss  or  phalanx,  the 
' nose  of  eacli  being  pushed  into  the  fleece  of 
j another. 

“ There  is  a third  species  of  Breeze-fly, 
far  more  formidable  than  either  of  those 
1 previously  dcscrUwd : its  eggs  are  laid  on 
' the  backs  and  sides  of  cows  and  oxen,  and 
; the  larvsB  hatched  from  them  enter  the  hide, 
producing  tumours  as  large  as  pigeons*  eggs. 

1 The  larva  itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  larger 
> at  one  extremity  than  at  the  other;  the 
1 body  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  segments 
i by  transverse  bands,  and  these  are  again 
i,  intersected  by  six  longitudinal  lines,  which 
1 purse  up  the  skin,  and  produce  along  the 
sides  a series  of  mammiform  protuberances, 

1 ' each  possessing  at  its  extremity  a respiratory 
pore  ; on  each  segment  of  the  boily  mav  be  j 
1 observed  ridges,  or  dotted  prominent  lines, 
interrupted  however  bv  the  longitudinal 
lines  already  noticed : there  are  in  pairs  a 
narrower  and  brofuler  line  of  minute  dots  or 
points  ; the  narrower  line  is  found,  under  n 
lens,  to  be  formed  of  hooks  bent  towards  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  insect ; the  broa<lcr 
lines  consist  of  smaller  hooks  bent  in  an 
opposite  direction,  or  towards  its  head  t It  is  > 
probably  by  the  aid  of  these  hooks  that  the 
animal  ratios  or  depresses  itself  in  the 
tumour,  and  Anally,  when  mature,  cflects  its 
escape. 

The  food  of  the  larva  appears  to  oc  the 
pus  or  matter  surrounding  it  in  the  tumour 
in  which  it  exists  : as  regards  the  period  of  i 
its  continuing  to  feed  we  have  little  satis-  | 
factory  information.  Its  colour  when  young  : 
is  white,  but  as  it  advances  towards  maturity  ; 
it  becomes  browner,  and  Anally  of  a dcci>  ^ 
dark  brown,  approaching  to  black  : having 
attained  its  full  size,  it  presses  itself  against  1 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  and  by  some  1 
unknown  process  makes  an  aperture  in  the 
hide  of  about  suffleient  size  to  admit  a pea  ; | 
through  this  the  larva  wriggles  itself  a 
segment  at  a time  until  It  comes  quite  out, 
and  falling  to  the  ground  seeks  a conveuieut 
retreat  in  which  to  become  a chrysalis. 

1 ^ The  chrysalis  is  of  a dark  brown  colour, 

and  in  figure  somewhat  resembles  the  half 
of  a walnut-shell,  being  narrower  at  one 
end  than  the  oilier,  flat  on  one  side,  and 
very  rounded  and  convex  on  the  other;  after 
lying  on  the  ground  for  some  weeks,  a portion 
of  the  indurated  skin  or  cover,  of  a triangu- 
lar shape,  is  forced  up  at  the  smaller  end, 
and  tlirough  the  aperture  thus  occasioned 
the  fly  emerges.  The  fly  is  large  and  liand- 
1 somefy  coloured ; although  the  presence  of 
the  larv«  In  the  backs  of  cattle  Is  frequently 
1 observable,  the  insect  in  Its  perfect  state  is 
' rarely  met  with,  and  verv  few  of  our  cabinets 
possess  good  specimens  ; it  flies  with  rapidity*, 
but  apparently  without  noise,  and  never 
ventures  over  water. 

“The  act  of  ovipositlon  appears  to  be 
1 attended  with  severe  suffering,  or  apprelicn- 
■ion  at  least,  which  makes  the  cattle  nin 

wild  and  furious,  and  gad  or  stray  flrom  the  | 
postures,  and  hence  the  ancient  epithet  of  | 
gad-fly.  When  oxen  are  yoked  to  the  plough, 
the  attack  of  this  fly  is  attended  with  real 
danger,  since  they  become  perfectly  uncon- 
trollable, and  often  run  directly  fonvards 
through  the  hedges,  or  whatever  obstructs  { 
their  wra^.  On  this  account  many  ploughs 
are  provided  with  a contrivance  for  setting 
the  oxen  immediately  at  liberty.  When 
the  cattle  are  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  cosily 
known  bv  the  extreme  terror  and  agitation 
of  the  whole  herd  ; the  unfortunate  object 
of  the  attack  runs  bellowing  from  among 
them,  and  seeks  a refuge  in  the  nearest 
water ; the  tail  becomes  rigid,  and  is  bron- 
dislied  aloft,  or  held  straight  out  from  the 
body.  Its  frightene<l  companions  follow  in 
the  rear  of  the  animal  attacked,  and  a wild 
and  apparently  unmeaning  chose  takes  place, 
which,  from  the  inelegant  gallop  of  the  cows, 
has  often  a very  ludicrous  cfliect. 

BUEXT  GOOSE.  A much  smaller  bird 
than  the  comtnun  w*ild  goose,  but  with  longer  ; 
w’ings ; and  It  traverses  greater  distances  in  > 
its  migrations.  Its  brewing  places  are  in  ! 
the  far  north  ; but  it  migrates  for  the  winter 
to  France,  England,  Ireland.  Jtc.  The  head,  . 
neck,  bill,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  ! 
black ; and  on  each  side  of  the  slenderest  | 
part  of  the  neck  : the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  the  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  | 
are  ash-colonred ; tlie  feathers,  both  ato\*e 
and  below  the  tail,  are  white  ; and  the  tail, 
the  quill  feathers,  and  the  legs  are  black 

BRENTHTDA^,  or  BREXTIDyT:.  A fa- 
mily of  Coleopterous  insects,  which  ore 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  tropi- 
cal climates.  Dlstiii^Ulilng  characters:-— 
iKKly  much  elongated ; tarsi  with  the  penul- 
timate joints  bilobed ; antenme  filiform, 
or  in  some  with  the  terminal  joint  formed 
into  a club ; proboscis  projecting  horizon-  \ 
tally  ; palpi  minute.  Tlicy  are  iound  crawl- 
ing on  trees,  or  under  the  bark,  and  some- 
times on  flow'crs.  Their  general  colotir  is 
black  or  browm,  with  red  spots  or  markings. 

Dr.  Tiiaddeus  Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  gives  a detailed  account  of  a North 
American  fj>cdcs,  in  his  fine  work  on  the  | 
Insects  of  Massachusetts.  We  somewhat  i 
condense  his  history  of  it.  It  is  the  Bren- 
thu8  scptcmtrxonalU.  The  Northern  Bren-  | 
thus,  so  named  because  most  of  the  other  \ 
species  are  tropical  insects,  is  of  a mahog-  1 
any  browm  colour ; the  wing  eases  are  | 
somewhat  darker,  ornamented  with  narrow  | 
tawny  yellow  spots,  and  marked  with  deep  ; 
furrows,  the  sides  of  w hich  are  punctured.  1 
Its  common  length  is  about  six-tenths  of  an 
inch,  but  much  larger  as  well  as  smaller  spe- 
cimens frequently  occur.  The  Northern  | 
Brenthus  inhabits  the  white  oak,  on  the  • 
trunks  and  under  tlic  bark  of  which  it  may  1 
be  found  in  June  and  July,  having  then 
completed  Its  transformations.  The  female,  | 
when  alK)ut  to  lay  her  eggs,  punctures  the  i 
bark  with  her  slender  snout,  and  drops  an 
egg  in  each  hole  thus  made.  Tlic  grub,  aa 
soon  os  it  is  hatched,  bores  into  the  solid 
wood,  form’ng  a cylindrical  passage,  which  j 
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it  keep#  clear  b7  pushing  its  castings  out  of 
the  oiUoc  of  the  hole,  as  fast  as  they  accu* 
mulate.  These  castings  or  chips  are  like 
very  fine  saw-dust ; ana  the  holes  made  by 
the  insects  are  easily  discovered  by  the  dust 
around  then.  The  grub  is  about  an  inch 
long  and  nearly  cylih^cal ; the  last  segment 
if  of  a homy  consistence,  and  is  obliquely 
hollowed  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
gouge  or  scoop,  the  edm  of  which  are  Air- 
nisn^  with  little  notches  or  teeth.  It  is  bv 
means  of  this  singular  scoop  that  the  mb 
shovels  the  minute  grains  of  wood  out  or  its 
burrow.  The  pupa,  which  Is  of  a yellowish 
white  colour,  is  met  with  in  the  burrow 
formed  by  tlie  larva  ; the  bock  Is  ftimUhcd 
with  transverse  rows  of  little  thorns  or  sharp 
teeth,  and  there  arc  two  larger  thorns  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body.  These  minute  thorns 
probably  enable  tlie  pupa  to  move  towards 
the  moutli  of  its  burrow  when  it  is  about  to 
be  transformed,  and  may  serve  also  to  keep 
Its  bod^  steady  during  its  exertions  in  cast- 
ing oflf  Its  pupa-skin.  These  insects  are  most 
abundant  in  trees  that  have  been  cut  down 
for  timber  or  Aiel,  which  are  generally  at- 
tacked the  flrstsummer  after  they  are  felled  ; 
it  has  also  been  ascertained  that  living  trees 
do  not  always  escape,  but  those  that  are  in 
full  vigour  are  rarely  perforated  by  grubs  of 
tliis  kind. 

BREVIPENKES.  The  terra  given  to  the 
first  family  of  Stilt^birds^  the  wortness  of 
whose  winn  are  inadequate  to  perform  the  | 
function  of  flight ; the  weight  of  their  mas-  ^ 
five  bodies  appearing  to  require  more  mus- 
cular power  to  support  them  in  the  air  than 
nature  has  Aimished  them  witli.  The  pec- 
toral muscles  are  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity ; 
but  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs  are 
of  an  enormous  thickness.  [See  O&iiacu, 
Cassowauy,  &c.] 

BRILL,  or  PEARL.  {Pleuroncctps  r/iom* 
bus.)  In  its  general  form  this  fish  resembles 
the  Turbot,  but  is  inferior  to  it  both  In  size 
and  quality.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Turbot  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  Its  skin, 
which  is  covered  with  scales  of  a moderate 
size,  and  by  its  pale  brown  colour  above, 
marked  by  scattered  yellowish  or  rufous 
spots  { the  lateral  line,  as  in  the  Turbot,  is 
first  arched  over  the  pectoral  fins,  and  from 
thence  runs  straight  to  the  tail.  The  Brill 
is  taken  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts  ; the 
principal  part  of  the  supply  for  the  London 
market  bein^  derived  from  the  southern 
coast,  a'hcrc  it  is  muit  ubunUaiit. 

BRIMSTONE  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
applied  to  the  OvMpteryx  Ehamui. 

BROCK.  A local  name  given  to  the 
Badger.  Burns  alludes  to  a**  stinking  brocl;.*' 

BRONTOZOUM.  [See  Scppleue.nt.j 

BRUCIIUS  ! BRUCH  IDyE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  allied  to  the 
Weevils,  and  thus  characterized:  palpi 
obvious,  filiform,  not  very  minute  t rostrum 
broad  i labrum  exserted  ; antennai  eleven- 
jointed,  sub-clavate,  with  the  club  Ibimcd 
of  distinct  Joints  in  tome  \ filiform,  or  gra- 


dually thicker  towards  their  points,  in  others; 
serrated  or  pectinated ; the  anus  naked  ; 
hind  feet  generally  very  large.  The  female 
deposits  an  egg  in  the  young  and  tender  germ 
of  various  leguminous  or  cereal  plants,  &c., 
uiHin  which  the  lan  a feeds,  and  witliin 
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wldch  it  undergoes  its  transformations  : the 
perfect  insect,  m order  to  make  its  escape.  : 
detaches  a portion  of  the  epidermis  like  a i 
small  cup ; hence  the  small  holes  oAen  oh-  i 
served  in  peas,  dates,  ftc.  The  family  is  very  I 
extensive.  Brttchus  pm,  Linn.,  which  Is  two  | 
lines  long,  black,  with  grey  spots  on  the  | 
elytra,  in  some  years  does  great  mischief  to  ' 
peas,  particularly  in  North  America.  Brn-  ' 


cAtts  serripes,  the  figure  of  which  is  here 

given,  with  the  head  and  posterior  limb,  is  a 
ne  examnle  of  this  family.  By  some  authors 
it  is  placed  in  a separate  genus. 

BRUSH  TURKEY.  The  New  Holland 
Tallegalla.  [See  Talleualla.] 

BRYOZOA.  [See  SurpLKUKXT.] 

BUBO.  A subgCDUs  of  Owls.  [See  OwL.] 

BUCCIN  UM.  A genus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals called  Whelks  ; the  general  characters 
of  which  are,  that  their  mouths  are  an  oblong 
or  very  lengthened  oval,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  are  slightly  beak^.  In  the  Llnniean 


system,  the  Buccina  form  a distinct  genus  | 
of  the  univalve  and  spiral  Testacea.  Those 
species  most  usually  met  with  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  isles  are  the  brown,  massy, 
waved,  striated,  reticulated,  and  small  Buc  • 
cina.  The  shell  of  the  Buceifutm  tapiUus 
(the  common  White  Bucclnum)  is  one  of  the 
shells  from  which  the  ancients  are  supposed 
to  have  extracted  their  indelible  purple  dye, 
called  the  Tyrian  purple.  The  part  con- 
taining the  colouring  matter  is  a longitu- 
dinal vein,  jtist  under  the  skin  on  the  back, 
behind  the  head.  If  the  vein  is  laid  o|>cn 
with  a needle,  a tenacious  yellow  matter  will  [ 
flow,  which  being  applied  with  a hair  pen-  , 
cil  to  linen,  silk,  or  imper,  it  will  in  a s^rt  ' 
time  become  of  a bright  yellow',  will  soon  1 
change  to  pale  green,  then  assume  a bluish 
cast,  and  afterwards  a deep  and  brilliant  | 
purple.  I 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  interesting  • 
narrative  of  the  erection  of  the  Bell  Rock 
light-house,  tliat  the  Btccctmim  lopiZ/as  preys 
upon  the  Mussel  {Mytilus  edulU,)  Mr.  8. 
tayi,  “ When  the  workmen  first  landed  upon 
the  Bell  Rock,  limpets  of  a very  large  size 
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were  common,  but  were  soon  picked  up  for 
bait.  As  the  limpets  disspi>eared,  wc  endea- 
voured to  plant  a colony  of  mxuselSf  from 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  of  a 
larger  kind  than  those  which  seem  to  be 
natural  to  the  rock.  These  larger  mussels 
were  likely  to  have  been  usefbl  to  the  work- 
men, and  might  have  been  especially  so  to 
the  light-keepers,  the  future  inhabitants  of 
the  rock,  to  whom  that  delicate  flsh  would 
have  afforded  a fresh  meal,  as  well  as  a bet- 
ter bait  than  the  limpet  t but  the  mussels 
were  soon  observed  to  open  and  die  in  grcat 
numbers.  For  some  time  this  was  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  the  violent  surge  of  the  sea, 
but  the  ^ucctnum/api7/us  (Purpura)  having 
matly  increased,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
hod  proved  a successful  enemy  to  the  mussel. 
The  Btuxinum^  being  Aimished  with  a pro- 
boscis capable  of  boring,  was  ot«erved  to 
perforate  a small  hole  in  the  shell,  and  thus 
to  suck  out  the  finer  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  mussel ; the  valves  of  course  opened, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fish  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  The  i>erfuratcd  hole  is 
generally  upon  the  thinnest  part  of  the  shell 
and  is  perfectly  circular,  of  a champhered 
form,  bring  wider  towards  the  outward  side, 
and  so  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  as  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  an  expert  artist.  It  became  a matter 
extremely  desirable  to  preserve  the  mxisscl, 
and  it  seemed  practicable  to  extirpate  the 
&uccmum.  But  after  wc  had  picked  up  and 
destroyed  many  barrels  of  them,  their  extir- 
pation was  at  length  given  up  lu  a hopeless 
task.  The  mussels  were  thus  abandoned  as 
their  prey,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third 
year's  operations,  so  suoeessful  had  the  ra- 
vages of  the  buccinum  been,  that  not  a single 
mussel  of  a large  size  w'as  to  be  found  upon 
the  rock ; and  even  the  small  kind  which 
bred  there,  arc  now  chiefly  confined  to  tlio 
extreme  points  of  the  rock,  where  it  would 
seem  their  euemy  cannot  so  easily  follow 
them.*’ 

BUCCO.  A genus  of  birds,  called  BcurbeU^ 
a name  derived  from  the  bristly  feathers 
which  surround  the  base  of  the  biU,and  pro- 
ket  beneath  the  chin  like  a beoid.  [See 
Barbet.] 

BUCEROS.  [See  IIonxDiLL.] 

BUCK.  The  male  of  tlic  Fallow  Deer,  the 
female  of  which  is  called  a Z>oe.  [SccUeku.] 

BUFFALO.  {Bos  hubedua,')  A species  of 
Ox,  found  In  various  ports  of  India ; but 
in  America  the  name  of'* Buffalo*'  is  uni* 
versally  ^ven  to  the  Bison  [which  see). 
The  Buffaloes  are  of  large  size,  but  low 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk ; they  have  no 
Imnch  on  the  buck,  and  only  a small  dewlap 
on  the  breast  { the  hide  is  generally  black  ; 
the  tail  long  and  slender.  They  generally 
live  in  small  flocks,  but  sometimes  are  found 
in  herds  of  considerable  numbers  { f^auent- 
ing  moist  and  marshy  situations,  and  pre- 
ferring the  coarse  vegetation  of  the  forest  and 
swampy  regions  to  that  of  open  plains. 
They  swim  well,  and  cross  the  broadest 
rivers  without  hesitation  ; their  gait  is  heavy, 
and  they  run  almost  always  wiUi  the  nose 
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horizontal,  being  principally  guided  by  the 
sense  of  smelling.  They  are  fierce  and  stub- 
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bom,  and  with  difllculty  subjugated.^The 
Amee  Buflalo  iBoa  and)  has  horns  of  a 
prodigious  size  and  length  ; the  boms  are 
turned  laterally,  flattened  in  front,  and 
wrinkled  on  the  concave  surface.  A pair  of 
them  ore  in  the  British  Museum,  each  of 
which  measures  along  the  curve  from  base 
to  tip,  six  feet  three  inches,  and  eighteen 
Inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

This  formidable  animal  is  found  wild  in 
many  pat^  of  India,  and  also  tame  wherever 
the  inhabitants  have  occasion  for  its  sex^ces. 
Being  extremely  strong,  they  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  in  Rawing  and  carryine 
burdens,  being  guided  by  rings  thrust  through 
their  noses.  All  Buffaloes  arc  extremely 
fearfhl  of  Arc  { and  they  have  a great  aver- 
sion to  red  col  “Mrs.  In  general,  they  are  very 
inoffensive,  it  .eft  undisturbed ; but  when 
wounded,  or  even  flred  at,  their  fury  becomes 
ungovernable  ; they  then  tear  up  tne  ground 
w ith  their  fore-feet,  make  a horrid  l^Uow- 
ing,  and  pursue  the  objects  of  their  resent- 
ment with  determined  fury.  [See  BlSO^^) 

BUFO.  [See  Toad.) 

BUG.  iCimex.)  Of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Hemipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cimtx^  wc  may  specify  the  troublesome  and 
nauseous  insect,  the  Cimex  UctuJariua^  or 
common  domestic  Bug.  To  give  a very  par- 
ticular description  of  tins  noxious  tormentor 
would  be  8ut>crfluous  : it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  cdK>ut 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a comiHcsscd  or 
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flat  form,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 
It  is  osscried,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say  how  truly,  that  the  Bug  was  scarcely 
known  in  England  before  tne  year  1670, 
liaving  been  imported  from  Amcnca  among 
the  timber  used  in  rebuilding  the  city  of 
London  after  the  great  fire  of  1606  \ but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  an  uncommon  pest 
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in  leveral  countries  of  Europe  before  that 
1 time.  Its  blood-sucking  properties,  and  the 
' odensivo  smell  it  emits  when  touched,  arc 
' too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The 
I female  Bug  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  beginning 
of  summer;  they  are  vexy  small,  white,  and  of 
an  oval  shape  ; each  is  fixed  to  a small  hair- 
I like  stalk,  which  is  glutinous,  and  readily 
adheres  to  any  tiling  it  touches.  The  places 
I in  whicli  the  eggs  are  generally  deposited 
are  the  crevices  or  bedsteads  or  other  fumi- 
' ture,  or  the  walls  of  a room.  During  the 
I winter  nioutlis  these  odious  insects  secrete 
) themselves  behind  walls,  old  wainscoting,  or 
i any  neglected  places,  where  they  are  capa- 
ble of  baring  the  most  intense  frost  without 
injury,  and  on  the  return  of  wann  weatlier 
I again  emerge  from  their  concealment.  A j 
Bug  always  avoids  the  light,  if  possible  ; and  j 
' takes  advantage  of  every  chink  and  crannpk' 

' to  make  a secure  lodgment ; its  motion  is 
' slow  and  unwieldy  ; but  its  sight  is  so  ex- 
' quisitc,  that  although  it  persecutes  its  victim  | 
with  unceasing  assiduity  in  the  dork,  the 
moment  it  perceives  the  light,  it  generally 
, makes  good  its  retreat. — The  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenyns  bos  described  two  or  three  other  spe- 
cies found  in  this  country.  [See  CuiKX.j 

j BUL13IUS.  The  name  of  a very  exten- 
sive genus  of  terrestrial  molluscs,  very  mucli 
; resembling  the  Helix,  Some  attain  to  great 
' size.  [See  lIXLixO 

BULL-DOG.  (Crims  [t/omcsficu.’f]  molos- 
BUS),  A variety  of  the  Dog,  remarkable  forits 
sliort,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of 
its  lower  jaw.  The  head  is  massive  and 
large,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  large  ; the  Ups 
are  tUck  and  pendulous  ; the  cars  pendant 
ot  the  extremity  ; the  neck  robust  and  short ; 
and  tlie  Ic^  short  and  thick.  Though  inof- 
fensive and  harmless  when  properly  domesti- 
cated, the  Bull-dog  presents  to  the  eye  a 
most  terrific  appearance  : the  doubtful  and 
designing  leer,  the  tiger-like  shortness  of  the 
head,  the  under-hung  jaw,  the  width  of  the 
skull,  the  distension  of  the  nostrils,  and  the 
almost  constant  sight  of  the  teeth,  hold  forth 
a very  formidable  proof  of  the  power  he  can 
exert,  when  that  power  is  angrily  brought  i 
into  action.  The  breed  is  by  no  means  so  j 
numerous  ns  formerly,  inconsequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  sport  of  buil-balt- 
ing  ; the  butchers,  however,  use  BuU-dogs 
in  catching  and  throwing  down  cattle  ; and 
j it  is  surprising  to  see  the  apparent  cose  with 
I which  the  dog  will  seize  an  ox  by  the  nose, 

I and  hold  him  perfectly  still, or  throw  him  on  ! 
! Ills  side,  at  his  master’s  command.  They  bc- 
I come  very  ^iciou3,  and  sometimes  extremely 
‘ dangerous,  as  they  advance  in  years,  inflict- 
' Ing  drcadf^ul  bites  for  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion; in  their  unrestrained  state, Indeed, they 
are  a real  nuisance,  and  therefore  ought 
ne\xr  to  be  allowed  their  full  liberty.  [Sec 
Doo.] 

BULLA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
with  univalve  shells : whose  general  charac- 
ters are,  that  the  shell  is  sulAival,  that  the 
aperture  is  oblong  and  smooth,  and  that  one 
end  is  a little  convoluted.  The  animal 
breathes  by  gills,  but  has  no  respiratory  tube, 


and  consequently  Uic 
^n.  margin  of  the  aperturo 
* of  the  shell  if  entire,  or 
without  a fissure  or 
canal.  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  widely 
diffused ; generally  a- 
Ixjut  the  size  of  a bean, 
tho*  sometimes  much 
larger.  Most  of  this 
genus,  especially  of  the 
larger  5izcs,arc  furnish- 
ed with  an  organ  ex- 
actly resembling  the 
gizzard  of  a fowl,  and  whicli  they  apix’ar  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  masticating  their  food. 

BULLFIKCII.  {Loxia  pyrrhulaotlAn^ 
naius.)  A well-known  and  pretty  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a sparrow.  Its  wild  note  is  a soft 
low  twitter  { but,  when  tamed,  it  becomes  re- 
markably docile,  and  learns  with  greot  faci- 
lity to  whistle  musical  airs,  which,  if  pro- 
perly taught,  it  seldom  w’holly  forgets.  Tlio 
bill  is  strong,  short,  black,  and  tliick  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  ring  round  the 
bill,  and  the  origin  of  the  neck,  fine  glossy 
black  I the  back  ash  grey ; breast  and  bell^ 
red  ; wings  and  tail  black;  the  upper  tail 
coverts  and  vent  arc  white  ; legs  dark  brown. 
The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  the 
colours  are  less  blight,  and  the  under  parts 
of  a reddish  brown.  These  birds  are  conwnoa 
in  every  part  of  our  island,  as  well  as  in  I 
most  parts  of  Europe ; their  usual  haunts 
during  summer  arc  woods  and  thickets  ; they 
also  mquent  our  orchards  and  gardens  In 
the  spring,  seeking  not  only  the  insects  which 
are  lodffcd  in  the  tender  buds  of  fruit-trees, 
but  fee^g  on  the  buds  ; on  which  account 
they  arc  regarded  by  gardeners  as  among 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  llathcrcd  race. 


niir.LFiKoii,— ( m,nHaL.  PYRRnTJi.A, 

Th«  Bullfinch  If  a natlre  of  England,  and 
also  of  most  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  generally  constructs  its  nest,  which 
is  compost  of  small  dry  twigs,  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  a white  or  black  thorn  hedge.  The 
female  lays  atwut  four  or  five  bluish-wliito 
eggs,  mariced  with  dark  spots  at  the  larger 
end  ; and  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of 
May.  The  bird  is  very  common  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany  i from  which 


country  the  m&rket  for  piplng>bulliinche«  is 
principally  supplied.  Other  species  are  met 
with  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America:  but  they 
liardly  require  a distinct  notice  here.  By 
many  naturalists  they  arc  made  to  constitute 
a separate  genus,  called  PyrrhnJa^  after  the 
type  which  wc  have  just  described. 

BUTJ>FROO.  [See  Fitoo.] 

BULL-HEAD,  or  MILLEU'S-TIimtB. 
{CotUu  gobio.)  There  are  several  si>ecies  of 
hsh,  inhabiting  different  climates,  which  are 
denominated  Bullheads  { but  it  is  the  well- 
known  Jtivtr  Bullhead^  or  Milltr'a  Thumbs 
an  Acanthoptervgious  Ash,  which  wc  arc  now 
about  to  describe.  This  s])ccics  is  found  iii 
clear  brooks  and  rivers,  in  most  parts  of 
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EuroiK*.  It  fs  only  four  or  five  inches  long ; 
the  hetid  is  of  a roundish  thajie,  large,  broad, 
and  depressed  ; the  gill-fins  ore  round,  and 
beautifully  notched  at  their  circumference  ; 
and  the  rays  of  all  the  fins  are  prettily 
spotted.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  full  of 
small  teeth  \ the  general  colour  of  the  body 
is  a dark  broMmish  block  i the  sides  liglitcr, 
with  small  block  spots  ; and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  head  and  l>cUy  white.  It  is  so 
remarkably  stupid,  that  whatever  number 
may  be  together,  the  most  inexpert  angler 
may  catch  them  all.  It  is  generally  found 
among  loose  stones,  under  which,  from  the 
peculiarly  flattened  form  of  its  head,  it  is 
enabled  to  thrust  itself,  and  thus  to  find  a 
hiding  place.  Mr.  Yarrcll,  in  his  truly  na- 
tional work  “ The  British  Fishes.*’  (the 
wood-cut  illiistrationi  of  w'hich  are  such 
miHlcU  of  excellency,)  so  amusingly  accounts 
for  tlie  popular  names  of  this  fish,  that  wc 
take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  his  words  : — > 
**  As  the  term  Bullhead  is  considwd  to 
refer  to  the  large  size  of  the  head,  «o  the 
name  of  Miller's  Tliumb  given  to  this  spe- 
cies, it  has  been  said,  is  suggested  by,  and 
intended  to  have  reference  to,  the  particular 
form  of  the  same  part.  The  head  of  the  fish, 
it  will  bo  observed,  is  smooth,  brood,  and 
rounded,  and  Is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the 
form  of  the  thumb  of  a miller,  as  produced 
by  a peculiar  and  constant  action  of  the 
muscles  in  the  exercise  of  a particular  and  i 
most  important  port  of  his  occupation.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  the  science  and  tact 
of  a miller  is  directed  so  as  to  regulate  the 
machinery  of  his  mill,  that  the  meal  pro-  i 
diiced  shall  be  of  the  most  valuable  descrip- 
tion that  the  operation  of  grinding  will 
l>cnnit  when  performed  under  the  most  ad- 


vantageous circumstances.  Ilis  profit  or  his 
loss,  even  his  fortune  or  his  ruin,  depend 
upon  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  macluiicrv  in  operation.  The 
miller's  ear  is  constantly  directed  to  the  note 
mode  by  the  running-stone  in  its  circular 
course  over  tlie  bed-stone,  the  exact  paral- 
lelism of  their  two  surfaces,  indicoted  by  a 
particular  sound,  being  a matter  of  the  first 
consequence  : and  his  hand  is  as  constantly 

C laced  under  the  mcal-spout,  to  ascertain 
y actual  contact  the  cliorocter  and  qualities 
of  the  meal  produced.  The  thumb  by  a 
particular  movement  spreads  Uic  sample 
I over  the  fingers  ; the  thumb  is  the  guage  of 
' the  value  of  the  produce,  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  savings  of  **  Worth  a miller's 
thumb;'*  and  *‘An  honest  miller  hatli  a 
golden  thumb  ;*'  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  the  profit  that  is  the  reward  of  his  skill. 
By  tids  ince^ant  action  of  the  miller’s 
thumb,  a i»eculiarity  in  its  form  is  produced, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  sha|)C 
of  the  hea«l  of  the  fish  constantly  found  in 
the  mill-Rtream,  and  has  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  Miller's  Thumb,  which  occurs 
i n the  comedy  of  **  W it  at  several  W’eapons,** 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  v.  scene  1.  ; 
and  also  in  Merrett's  **Finax."  Although 
the  improved  macliinery  of  the  present  time 
has  diminished  the  necessity  for  tlie  miller's 
I skill  in  the  mechanical  deportment,  the 
I thumb  is  still  constantly  resorted  to  as  the 
I best  test  for  the  quality  of  tiic  flour." 

The  ARMED  BUIJ.HEAD,  or  POGGE, 
{Cottus  o»j)idophorH9i)  is  found  in  the  Baltic 
ond  Northern  eeos,  and  is  also  token  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  seldom  exceeds  six  inches 
in  length ; small  crustaceous  animals  and 
aquatic  insects  ore  its  food;  and  its  flesh  is 
said  to  be  firm  ond  good.  The  head  is  large, 
bony,  and  very  nagged;  the  end  of  the  nose 
is  armed  w ith  four  short  upright  spines;  and 
the  chin  is  furnished  with  several  minute 
cirri.  The  mouth  is  small,  os  are  Uac  teeth, 
w'hich  ore  very  numerous.  'Fhe  body  is  di- 
Wded  loiigitudinallv  by  eight  scaly  ridges, 
and  is  defended  bv  eight  rows  of  strong  scaly 
plates,  of  which  the  elevated  ridges  form  the 
central  lines.  The  pectoral  fins  ore  large, 
with  a broad  bar  of  brown  across  the  centre : 
the  general  colour  of  the  upper  siufacc  of 
the  l^y  brown,  wiUi  four  broii^  dork  brown 
bands  ; tail  brown  ; and  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  nearly  white. 

The  SIX-HORNED  BULLHEAD  (CotiuB 
brxacof'nit)  is  a North  American  species, 
about  seven  inches  long.  The  head  is  large 
and  depressed,  and  on  it  are  six  noU-shapcd 
processes  standing  erect ; the  eyes  ore  large  : 
the  mouth  is  capacious,  its  margins  formed 
by  the  iutermoxlllaries  and  lower  jaw;  both 
jaws  and  the  vomer  are  set  with  bands  of 
fine  teeth;  the  gill-covert  are  composed  of 
several  bones  connected  by  membrane,  and 
armed  on  their  exterior  edaes  with  four  or 
five  small  spinous  teeth:  me  bones  which 
support  the  pectoral  fins  are  also  armed 
with  small  spines,  and  have  sharp  rough 
edges.  The  body  is  much  narrower  than 
the  head,  and  tapers  to  the  insertion  of  the 
caudal  fin.  The  upper  aspect  of  this  fioU 
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presents  a cloiirled  admixture  of  brown  and 
oUvc-grecn  tints ; the  belly  white  ; and  the 
fins  streaked  with  bluish-black.  ThU  s|)ccic8 
is  said  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  for, 
aAcr  being  drawn  from  the  water,  they  will 
leap  vigorously  over  the  sands,  ami  inflate 
the  head  when  touclicd.  In  this  oi>eratiun 
the  bronchiustceous  membrane  U distended, 
and  the  several  pieces  composing  the  gill- 
covers  arc  separated  by  the  cxten»on  of  the 
Intervening  membranes.  Capt.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross, 
who  considers  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Coitus  scorpioides  of  Fabricius,  says  that, 
although  very  abundant  on  the  Greenland 
coast,  it  is  more  rare  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
but  several  were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the 
)cniiisiila  of  Bootliia.  The  natives  prize  it 
lighly  08  an  article  of  food,  preferring  it  to 
cod-fish  or  salmon. 

BUNTING.  (Emftcriza.)  The  Huntings 
form  a very  interesting  group  <»f  Fasscrine 
birds.  Tlic  general  characters  of  tlie  family 
are,  that  the  bill  is  strong  and  conic,  the 
upper  mandible  with  a strong  knob  on  tlic 
^ palate,*’  the  sides  of  each  mandible  bending 
inwards;  they  live  priiidpall^  on  seeds,  for 
the  breaking  of  which  tlielr  bill  is  well 
adapted.  We  select  a few  from  among  tlie 
numerous  siKcics  as  examples. 

The  COMMON  BUNTING.  (ICmberhn 
yniliaria.)  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
I r>even  inches  and  a half ; beak  brow*n;  head 
and  up]x;r  parts  light  brown,  inclining  to 
|j  olive;  under  parts  ycllowdsh  white;  quills 
[ dusky  with  ligliter  edges;  upper  coverts 
I tipped  with  white  : tail  sliglitly  forked  and 
, dudky  ; and  log"*  • :i!c  brown.  These  birds 
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arc  common  in  England,  delighting  in  those 
narts  that  abound  in  com,  and  rarelv  found 
in  uncultivated  places : in  winter  they  as- 
semble in  vast  flocks ; and  are  often  taken 
in  nets,  and  brought  to  market,  where  tliey 
are  sold  for  larks,  but  moy  l>e  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  knob  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  female  builds  her  nest  on  a tuft 
of  dead  plants,  a few  inches  from  the  ground: 
it  is  composed  externally  of  gross  and  a few 
long  hairs.  Site  lays  five  or  six  dirty-white 
I egsf,  spotted  w’ith  rcddldh  brown  and  o»h 
I c^oor. 


The  BLACK-IIEADEU,  or  REED- 
BUNTING.  {Embci'iza  $chccniclus. ) B irds 
of  this  species  fre<iuent  fens  and  marshy 
places,  where  there  is  abundance  of  niches, 
among  which  they  nestle.  The  head,  tliruat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  arc  black; 
divided  by  a white  line  from  each  corner 
of  the  bill,  passing  dow'nwarda  and  nearly 
encircling  the  neck;  upper  parts  of  the  IkkIv 
and  wings  retldidi  brown,  each  feather  w*ith 
a black  streak  down  the  middle:  under  parts 
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white,  with  brownish  streaks  on  the  sines ; 
quills  dusky,  edged  with  brown;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  block,  tlie  outer  ones  almost 
white;  Icgsandfeet  dusk v brown.  Thehcad 
of  the  female  is  rust-cofoured,  spotted  with 
block:  it  is  destitute  of  the  white  ring  round 
the  neck,  but  in  other  resi)ccts  it  resembles 
tlic  mule.  This  bird  was  formerly  supposed 
to  suspend  its  nest  between  four  reeds  within 
a few  feet  of  the  water;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  it  generally  ])Iaces  it  ou  the 
ground  at  a little  distance  from  tiic  water, 
and  occasionally  in  a bush,  in  higli  grass,  or 
in  furze,  at  a great  distance  from  any  water: 
it  is  composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  moss,  and  < 
tibres,  lined  with  fine  grass.  The  eggs  are  • 
four  or  live  in  number,  of  a dirty  bluish  w hite,  I 
with  many  dark-coloured  spots  and  veins.  | 

To  the  Bunting  Family,  but  by  naturalists 
placed  in  diflerent  genera  from  the  preceding, 
belong  the  three  following  species  j 

The  SNOW  BUNTING.  {2‘lcch-iudtancs 
riiivi/is.)  This  hardy  bird  is  an  inhultilaiit  of 
the  mountains  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland, 
Lapland,  lludson’sBay,  and  other  cold  north- 
ern countries  : in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
(where  it  isknownby  the  name  of  the  Snow- 
flake) it  is  said  also  to  be  extremely  abun- 
dant, and  is  sup)K>sed  to  l>e  the  harbinger  of 
severe  weather;  which  drives  U from  its  usual 
haunts.  The  Snow  Bunting  weighs  only 
about  an  ounce  and  a half.  The  bill  and 
legs  arc  black;  the  forehead  and  crown  are 
white,  with  some  mixture  of  block  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  head ; the  bock  is  wholly 
black  ; the  rump  Is  white;  the  quill-feathers 
are  black,  with  white  bases;  and  the  second- 
aries are  wliile,  with  black  spots  on  their 
interior  webs.  The  inner  feathers  of  the 
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t*il  arc  block,  the  three  exterior  ones  being 
white,  with  dusky  spots  near  their  ends ; 
ond  &om  the  cliin  to  the  toil  is  of  a delicate 
white.  The  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  very 
lOEB- 
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Tlie  nest  of  tliis  bird  is  said  to  be  placed 
In  tlie  Assures  of  the  mountain  rocks,  ami  to 
be  composed  of  grass,  witli  a layer  of  feathers 
inside,  and  another  of  tlie  soft  fur  of  the 
Arctic  Fox  witiiin  that.  Tlie  female  lays  Avc 
reddish-white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown  : on 
its  Arst  arrival  in  this  country  it  is  very  lean. 


but  quickly  grows  fat,  and  is  then  excellent 
eating.  It  sings  very  sweetly,  sitting  on  the 
ground  t and  docs  not  jicrch,  but  runs  about 
like  the  lark,  which  at  Arst  sight  it  much 


f*AINTED  BUNTING.  (.Knibcricafcsris.) 
; A beautiful  bird,  of  the  size  of  a hedge- 
sparrow,  wliich  inhabits  various  parts  of 
South  America  i it  builds  its  nest  in  the 
I orange  trees,  and  will  feed  on  millet,  suc- 
cory, and  other  seeds.  It  has  a very  soft  and 
delicate  note  ; and  will  live  in  conAncment 
eight  or  ten  years.  Tlie  head  and  neck  ere 
of  a violet  colour  t upper  part  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  yellow-grccu  j lower  part 
and  all  the  under  side  red  j wing  coverts  and 
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tall  of  an  olive-green,  tinged  with  brown, 
and  edged  with  red.  They  seldom  obtain 
their  full  plumage  till  the  third  year,  so  that 
they  arc  rarely  found  quite  alike. 

The  OK.\NGE-SnOULDERED  BTO- 
TING.  iVidua  lougicauda.)  This  bird, 
which  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
the  size  of  a song-thrush  ,•  bill  strong  and 
dusky,  the  nostrils  almost  hid  in  the  feathers  j 
plumage  above  and  below  glossy  black;  lesser 
wing-coverts  crimson,  below  wmch  is  a white 
spot.  The^  toil  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
hanging  sideways ; the  two  middle  ones 
Afteen  inches  in  length,  the  rest  shortening 
by  degrees,  and  the  outer  ones  very  short; 
the  legs  laree  and  brown  ; claws  long  and 
hooked.  Of  this  species  M.  Vaillant  relates 
some  particulars  not  unworthy  of  notice  in 
this  place.  “ The  female  of  this  beautiAil 
bird, ' says  he,  “ has  the  simple  colours  of 
tlie  sky-lsjk,  and  a short  horizontal  tall, 
like  that  of  almost  all  other  birds;  the  male* 
on  tiw  contrary,  U wholly  black,  except  at 
the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  where  there  Is  a 
large  red  patch;  and  liU  tail  is  long,  ample, 


Md  vertical,  like  tliat  of  the  common  cock.  ^ 
1 But  this  brilliant  plumage  and  fine  vertical 
tail  subsist  only  during  the  season  of  love,  ' 
which  continue*  six  months.  This  period  ' 
over,  he  lays  aside  his  splendid  habiliments,  ' 
and  assumes  the  more  modest  dress  of  his 
P*ttc.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
18,  that  the  vertical  tail  also  changes  to  a 
horizontal  one,  and  the  male  so  exactly  re-  I 
aemble.  the  female,  that  It  ig  not  poggible 
to  diatlnguigli  them  from  each  other.  The 
female  hag  her  turn.  Wlicn  glie  rcocheg  a 
certain  age,  and  ha.  logt  the  faculty  of  pro- 
pagating the  gpccieg,  ghe  clotlieg  hergclf  for 
the  remainder  of  her  dayg  in  the  garb  wlilch 
the  male  had  temporarily  ogsuihed;  her  tall, 
Imo  liig  at  that  period,  growg  long,  and  like 
hig  algo,  from  horizontal  becomeg  vertical. 
The  birdg  of  thig  gpecieg  agsoeiate  together, 
live  in  a sort  of  republic,  and  build  their 
negtg  near  to  each  otlier.  The  gociety  usually 
congists  of  about  fourscore  females;  but 
whether,  by  a particular  law  of  nature,  more 
females  are  produced  than  moles,  or  for  any 
otlier  reason  of  which  I ora  ignorant,  there 
ore  never  more  tlian  twelve  or  Afteen  males 
to  this  number  of  females,  who  have  them  in 
common. The  truth  is,  that  tlie  male,  ex- 
cept at  the  breeding  season,  wlien  tlie  long- 
tailed  feathers  ore  produced,  very  nearly  re- 
ecnibles  the  female,  and  may  often  be  mis- 
taken for  it  by  an  inattentive  observer. 

According  to  our  author,  this  transmuta- 
tion is  by  no  means  coiiAncd  to  this  peculiar 
species  of  Bunting.  Many  females  of  the 
feathered  creation,  when  they  grow  so  old 
os  to  cease  laying  eggs,  assume  the  more 
splendid  colours  of  the  male,  wliidi  tliey  re- 
tain during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

BUPALUS.  A genus  of  Lepidoptcroui 
which  there  are  many  sih.h;Ics. 
The  pituariuM,  called  the  Bordered 

Wn^  Moth,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
Its  wings  on  the  upper  side  arc  of  a dusky 
brown  colour,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
piUe  yellow  spots.  The  Caterpillar  is  green, 
with  a white  stripe  down  the  middle  of  Uio 
back,  and  two  stripes  on  eacli  side  of  it. 

BUPIIAGA.  There  is  but  one  bird  wliich 
constitutes  this  genus  of  Passerine  Coniros- 
tres,  and  that  is  the  Afkicax  Ox-pecker 
(.Bupfuxffa  A/ricatin),  It  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently found  in  Senegal,  and  that  its  chief 
fow  consists  in  the  larvae  of  cestri,  or  bot-fiics, 
which  it  sedulously  extracts  from  the  bock* 
of  cattle  : hence  its  name.  It  measures  about 
eight  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; is  rufous 
brown  above,  ond  of  a dull  y^lowish  whit€ 
bcncatli.  The  bill  is  nearly  on  inch  long, 
yellowish,  with  a red  tip  ; the  legs  and  claws 
are  broMTi.  It  is  extremely  wild  or  sliy, 
and  IS  usually  seen  in  small  flocks  of  six  or 
ciglit  together. 

BUPRESTIS  : BUPRESTIDJE.  A ce- 
nus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Serricomesy  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antennm, 
and  the  splendour  of  its  colours  ; many  of 
itg  gpecieg  having  gpota  of  golden  hue  upon 
an  emerald  ground,  whilst  in  others  nzurs 

gutters  upon  the  gold.  The  subjoined  Aguro 


^ popular  JOfcttonars 

■howf  one  of  the  curioui  Brazilian  tpccici; 
it  U named  B.  pcnictUata  from  the  pencil*  of 
hair*  at  the  tip*  on  the  sides  of  it*  elytra, 
llic  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  these  beetles 
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arc  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climate*.  Some 
of  them  live  for  very  many  ^ears  in  the  larva 
state.  A gentleman  in  the  city  of  London  had 
a desk  that  had  been  brought  from  India,  in 
which  wo*  one  of  the  grubs  belonging  to  this 
•pecics : several  years  afterward*  the  perfect 
insect  mode  its  appearance,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  many  surmises  of  the  merchant 
and  his  clerk*  as  to  certain  9cratchinff$  which 
thev  had  long  heard  in  silent  wonder. 

he  Buprestians  are  hard>*hellcd  beetles, 
often  brilliantly  coloured,  of  an  elliptical  or 
oblong'oval  form,  obtuse  before,  tapering 
behind,  and  broader  than  thick,  so  that 
W'hcn  cut  in  two  transversely,  the  section  is 
oval ; the  legs  arc  rather  short,  and  the  iWt 
arc  formed  ior  standing  firmly,  rather  than 
for  rapid  motion  ; the  soles  being  composed 
of  four  rather  wide  joints,  covered  with  little 
spongy  cushions  beneath,  and  terminated  by 
a fifth  joint,  which  is  armed  wdlh  two  claws. 
In  the  greater  number  of  coleopterous  insects 
the  scutel  is  quite  conspicuous,  but  in  the 
lluprestidxD  it  is  generally  very  small,  and 
sometimes  hardly  |>crccptible.  Tiiesc  beetles 
are  frequently  seen  on  the  trunks  and  limbs 
of  trees  basking  in  the  sun.  They  walk 
slowly,  and,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  fold 
up  their  legs  and  antenna}  and  fall  to  the 
grouud.  Iking  furnished  with  ample  wings, 
their  flight  is  swift  and  attended  with  a 
w’hizzing  noise.  They  keep  concealed  in 
the  night,  ami  are  in  motion  only  during  the 
day. 

The  larvoo  arc  wood«catcrs  or  borers  ; and 
lK>th  fruit  and  forest  trees  arc  very  subject  to 
their  attacks.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  S.Ame* 
rica  the  grub  of  the  Bupratis  tfigoMn  the  per- 
fect insect  of  which  is  figured  innexteolumn, 
must  be  excccdinglpr  destructive.  They  arc  in 
general  of  a yellowish  white  colour, very  long, 
narrow,  and  depressed  in  form,  but  abruptly 
widened  near  the  anterior  extremity : the 
upper  jaws  are  provided  with  tliree  teeth,  and 
are  of  a black  colour  ; and  the  autcuncD  arc 
very  short.  There  arc  no  legs,  nor  any  or- 
gans which  can  serve  as  such,  except  two 
small  warts  on  the  under  side  of  the  second 
segment  from  the  thorax.  The  motion  of  the 
grub  appears  to  be  cfi'cctcd  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  elongations  of  the  segments, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  tubercular  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  by  its  jaws,  with  which  it 
takes  hold  of  the  sides  of  its  burrow,  and 
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thus  draws  itself  along.  These  grubs  are  ' 
found  under  the  bark  and  in  the  solid  wood 
of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  great  numlxrrs.  I 
They  frequently  rest  with  the  body  bent  | 
sideways,  so  that  the  head  and  tail  approach 
each  other ; those  found  under  bark  usually  . 
assuming  this  posture.  The  pupa  bears  a | 
near  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  but  is  ; 
entirely  white,  until  near  the  time  of  its  last  j 
transformation.  Its  situation  is  immedi- 
ately under  Uic  bark,  tlic  head  being  directed  I 
outwards,  so  that  when  tlie  pupa-coat  is  cost 
off,  the  beetle  has  merely  a thin  covering  of 
bark  to  perforate  before  making  its  escape  : 
from  the  tree.  The  form  of  this  perforation  ' 
is  oval,  as  is  also  a transverse  section  of  the 
burrow,  that  shai»e  being  best  adapted  to  the 
form,  motion,  and  egress  of  the  insect.  I 
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Some  of  these  beetles  are  known  to  cat  ' 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  of  this  nature  Is  pro- 
bably the  food  of  all  of  tliem.  The  injury  • 
thev  may  thus  commit  is  nut  very  apj>arent, 
and  cannot  boar  any  comparison  with  the  I 
extensive  ravages  of  their  larva}.  The  solid  | 
trunks  and  Limbs  of  sound  and  vigorous 
trees  arc  often  bored  through  in  various  |; 
directions  by  these  insects,  which,  during  a 
long-continued  life,  derive  their  only  nou- 
risluneut  from  the  woody  fragments  they  |j 
devour.  Vines  and  firs  seem  particularly  ' 
subject  to  their  attacks  ; but  other  forest- 
trees  do  not  escape,  ami  even  fruit  trees  arc  ' 
frequently  injured  by  them.  We  may  hero  i 
remark,  that  woodpeckers  arc  niucli  more 
successful  in  discovertug  the  retreats  of  these 
borer^  and  in  dragging  out  the  defenceless 
culprits  from  their  burrows,  than  tlic  most  , 
skilful  gardener  or  nurseryman. 

The  wild  cherry-tree  (Vimnus  serotina\ 
and  also  tlie  garden  cherry  and  peach  trees, 
suffer  severely  from  the  attacks  of  borers,  ■ 
which  arc  transformed  to  the  beetles  called  i 
Buprestis  divaricatot  because  the  wing-cu^'crs 
divaricate  or  spread  apart  a little  at  tlie  tips,  j 
These  beetles  ore  copper-coloured,  some-  ! 
times  brassy  above,  and  thickly  covered  with 
little  punctures  t the  thorax  is  slightly  fur-  ■ 
rowed  in  the  middle  ; the  wing-covers  are  , 
marked  with  numerous  fine  irregular  iin-  i 
pressed  lines  and  smalt  oblong  square  cle-  | 
vated  black  spotst  they  taper  very  much  ■ 
behind,  and  the  long  and  narrow  tips  are  , 
bluut-ix)iutcd  t the  middle  of  the  breast  is 
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I!  OuTOWcd  ; and  the  males  have  a little  tooth 
j on  the  undcr*tidc  ot  the  shanks  of  the  inter* 
‘ mediate  legs.  They  measure  from  seven  to 
1 1 nine  tenths  of  an  inch.  These  beetles  may 
I be  found  sunning  themselves  upon  the  limM 
' of  cherry  and  peach  trees  during  the  months 
I of  June,  July,  and  August, 
j JSuprtstiM  dentipeat  so  named  from  the  den- 
i ticulation  on  the  under-side  of  the  thick  fore 
I legs,  inhabits  the  trunks  of  oak-trees.  It 
completes  its  transformations  and  comes  out 
of  the  trees  between  the  end  of  May  and 
[ the  1st  of  July.  It  is  oblong-oval  and  flat- 
tened* of  a bronzed  brownish  or  purplish 
black  colour  abo>*e,  copper-coloured  beneath, 
and  rough  like  shagreen  with  numerous 
punctures ; on  each  wing-  cover  there  are 
three  irregular  smooth  elevated  Unci,  which 
are  divided  and  iiiternipted  by  large  thickly 
I ptmetured  impressed  spots,  two  of  which  are 
oblique  i the  tips  are  rounded.  Length 
rather  more  than  half  an  tnch. 

Jiupreatia  JIat'risii  it  a small  and  broad 
beetle,  of  an  entirely  brilliant  blue-green 
colour,  except  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and 
j the  thighs,  which,  in  the  male,  are  copper- 
j colotiredi  it  measures  little  more  thau  three 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  lar>’SB  in- 

I j habit  the  small  limbs  of  the  white  pine,  and 

young  sapling  trees  of  the  tame  kind. 

Bupreatia  Juariauat  a species  foond  in  the 
. south  parts  of  £uroi)c,  is  placed  along  with 

I I a closely  allied  one  from  America,  and  two 
I or  three  other  species  in  the  geuus  CfuU^ 

: cophora. 
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l>r.  \V.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking 
of  the  mat  difficulty  there  is  in  di«covering 
and  dislodging  the  v^ous  grubs  of  tree-bor- 
; ing  beetles,  observes:— >**Wheu  trees  are  found 
' to  be  very  much  infested  by  them,  and  are 
going  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  these  Iwrers,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  them 
■ down  and  bum  them  immediately,  than  to 
I suffer  them  to  stand  until  the  borers  have 
' completed  their  transformations  and  made 
their  escape."  It  is  fh>m  Dr.  Harris's  able 
, work  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  that 
* wc  have  derived  much  of  the  information  in 
i this  article. 

BTJRBOT.  (Gadua  lota.)  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  order  Jfalacoptcryffii ; very  ; 
highly  esteemed  for  its  superior  delicacy, 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  eel  m | 
its  body,  except  that  it  is  shorter  and  thicker.  | 
The  head  is  broad  and  flat ; tlie  eyes  small 
and  lateral ; the  mouth  wide ; the  jaws  | 
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armed  with  several  rows  of  sharp  teeth  } the 
lower  jaw*  furnished  with  a beard  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  two  small  cirri  seated 
on  the  top  of  the  nose.  The  colour  of  the 
Burbot  varies  ; some  being  dusky,  and  others 
of  a dull  green,  spotted  with  black,  and 
often  with  yellow  : the  belly  in  some  is 
white  ; aud  tlic  skin  is  remarkably  sinooUi 
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and  slippery.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  short, 
and  the  second  is  placed  immediately  behind 
it.  extending  almost  to  the  tail ; the  vent  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  belly  *,  the 
anal  fin  reaches  almotjt  to  tlie  tail ; aud  the 
tail  is  rather  short  and  rounded.  The  Bur- 
bot is  fouud  in  several  of  the  Bnglish  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  northern  countries  : but  it  is 
said  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  |>erfection  in  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  sometimes  weighs 
six  pounds,  though  in  this  country  it  seldom 
exceeds  two  or  three. 

BITRSATELLA.  A genus  of  marine 
klollusca,  without  shells,  found  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

BUSTARDS.  Otida;.)  A genus  and 

family  of  Cursorial  Birds,  distin^ished  for 
their  powers  of  running  and  their  shyness  : 
some  of  the  Asiatic  species,  such  as  the 
Floncan^  arc  much  sought  for  by  the  Lidian 
sportsman  as  a delicacy  for  the  table.  We 
here  mean  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
two  species  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands, 
although  now  twth  are  very  rare  birds. 

The  GREAT  BUSTARD  (Otia  tai'da)  is 
the  larmst  of  European  land  birds,  Die 
male  b»ng  about  four  feet  long,  and  mea- 
suring nine  fbet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings 
w'hen  extended,  while  its  weight  is  on  an 
average  twenty-five  pounds.  The  head 
and  neck  arc  ash-colourcd,  and  there  is  a 
tuft  of  feathers  about  five  inches  long  on 
each  side  of  the  low*er  mandible.  The  back 
is  transversely  barred  with  black  and  bright 
ferruginous  colours,  and  the  primaries  arc 
black.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty  feathers, 
broadly  barred  with  red  and  black  ; and  the 
legs  are  naked,  dusky,  and  without  a hind 
toe.  The  female  is  not  much  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  male,  and  has  the  crown 
of  the  head  of  a deep  orange  colour,  traversed 
by  red  lines  ; the  remainder  of  the  head  is 
brown  j her  colours  are  not  so  bright  as  the 
male,  and  she  has  no  tuft  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  There  is  likewise  another  very  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  male  and  the 
female  t the  former  being  furnished  with  a 
sock  or  pouch,  situated  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  capable  of  containing  nearly 
two  quarts : the  entrance  to  it  is  immediately 
under  the  tongue.  This  singular  reservoir 
the  bird  is  supi>oscd  to  fill  with  water,  as  a 
supply  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  plains 
where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander ; it  is  also 
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•aid  to  make  iiM  of  it  a-hen  attacked  by 
birdi  of  iirey,  by  *o  violently  ejecting  it  as 
to  baffle  tlieir  attacks.  These  birds  were 
fonnerly  seen  in  considerable  flocks  on  the 
extensive  plains  of  Wiltsidre,  Dorsetshire, 
and  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  i but  os  cultiva- 
tion has  advanced,  tliey  are  become  very 
scarce.  Tliey  arc  very  shy  and  vigilant,  and 


BUTTERFLY.  (Papaio.)  The  popular 
English  name  of  an  extensive  group  of  bttiu~ 


tiful  insects,  belonging  to  the  order  Ltpi~  | 
doptera^  as  they  apiiear  in  their  fully  ac-  ' 
veioped  state.  They  are  distinguished  from  ' 


other  insects  by  these  gcncrical  characters  : | 
their  antenns  are  clubbed  at  the  extremi-  j 
ties ; their  wings,  when  at  rest,  are  closed 
together  over  their  backs  ; and  they  fly  only 
in  the  day>time.  Butterflies  are  also  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  other  IsCpidoptera  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  tlieir  colouring, 
and  by  tlic  beauty  of  the  under  as  well  as 
the  upper  side  of  the  wings.  The  Butter* 
fly,**  as  Mr.  Knapp  observes,  **  light,  airy, 
joyous,  replete  with  life,  sports  in  the  sun* 
shune,  wontons  on  the  flower,  and  trips  from  | 
bloom  to  bloom,  gay  as  the  brilliant  mom,  | 
and  cheerful  as  the  splendour  of  heaven : 


heat  and  light  appear  to  be  the  very  prin*  I 
ciple  of  his  being  ; in  a cloudy  or  a cnillv  I 
atmosphere  his  energies  become  suspended,  I 
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j by  no  means  easy  to  shoot : they  mn  with 
' great  speed,  and  aid  tlidr  course  with  their 
wings,  like  the  ostrich.  They  feed  on  grain, 
seed,  worms,  &c. ; make  tlieir  neat  by  merely 
scraping  a hole  in  the  eartli ; and  lay  two 
j eggs,  as  large  as  those  of  a goose,  of  a pale 
olive  tint,  with  dark  spots.  They  seldom 
a ander  far  from  their  accustomed  haunts, 
and  have  a great  unwillingness  to  rise  on 
the  wing ; but  when  once  in  the  air,  they  can 
dy  several  miles  without  resting. 

The  LITTLE  BUSTARD.  (Otis  tefrax.) 
Tliis  bird  is  very  uncommon  in  England, 
but  in  France  It  Is  taken  In  nets,  like  the 
partriitge.  It  Is  a very  shy  and  cunning 
bird  i if  disturbed,  it  flies  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces,  not  far  from  the  ground,  and 
then  rims  away  much  faster  than  any  one 
can  follow  on  foot.  The  female  lays  three 
or  four  eggs,  of  a glossy  green  colour,  in 
June  \ and  as  soon  as  they  ore  hatched,  she 
leads  tliem  about  as  a hen  does  hcrciiickcns. 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  seventeen  inches : 
the  bill  is  pale  brown  t irldes  red ; the  top 
of  the  head  block,  spotte<l  with  pale  rusty  ) 
the  sides  of  the  head,  chin,  and  throat,  red- 
dish with  black  spots : the  whole  neck  in 
the  male  is  black,  encircled  with  an  irregu- 
lar band  of  white  near  the  top  and  bottom  ; 
the  back  and  wings  rufous  and  brown,  crossed 
w ith  fine  liregular  block  lines  t the  under 
i parts  of  the  t^y,  and  outer  edges  of  the 
wings,  are  white ; tlie  tail  tawny  and  white, 
with  black  bands : legs  grey.  The  tAicX- 
k'nftd  Plover  is  sometimes  also  locally  named 
**  Bustard,'*  but  belongs  to  another  onlcr,the 
Qrallatorial  Birds.  [^*e  QCdicnemi’s.] 

BUTCHER-BIRD,  [See  Shrike.] 

BUTEO.  [See  Buzzard.] 


and,  closing  his  wings,  he  reposes  like  a sickly 
thing  uiM>n  some  drooping  flower : but  let 
the  cloud  disperse,  the  sun  break  out,  he 
springs  again  to  active  life  i ossociatingwlth 
the  birds  of  day,  and  dcnlsen  of  the  same 
scenes,  he  only  seems  of  a less  elevate<1  order." 

Butterflies  are  very  careful  in  depositing 
their  eggs  in  places  where  they  are  likely  to 


be  hatched  with  the  greatest  safety  and  sue-  j 
I cess.  They  lie  dormant  through  the  winter ; I 
I but  when  the  sun  calls  forth  vegetation,  and  I 


vivifles  the  various  eggs  of  insects,  cater- 
pillars are  seen  on  various  plants,  eating 
their  leaves,  and  preparing  for  a state  of 
greater  perfection.  Their  fonn  Is  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  they  consist  of  thirteen  seg- 
ments, including  the  head  { they  have  eight 
feet,  and  nine  sinracles  on  each  side.  Those 
feet  which  arc  attached  in  pairs  to  the  first 
three  segments  of  the  trunk  inclose  the  parts 
which  are  developed  into  the  permanent  legs 
of  the  future  Butterfly  ; the  remaining  five  j 
pairs  of  feet  are  membranous,  short,  and  j 
thick,  and  are  finally  lost  with  Uie  moidtings 
of  the  skin. 

The  external  form  of  the  chrysalids  varies 
according  to  the  species  of  Butterfly  that  in- 
habits tliem  : in  all,  however,  there  are  aper- 
tures opposite  to  the  thorax,  by  wliich  re- 
spiration is  carried  on  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  inactive  state.  After  the 
appointed  time,  w'hen  the  creature  has  ac- 
quired sufficient  vigour,  the  shell  is  broken, 
whi<^  at  once  constituted  **  tlie  grave  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  tlic  butterfly  : '* 
the  down  already  grown  upon  the  inK*ct  has 
completely  separated  it  on  all  sides  from 
the  shell,  which  by  the  action  of  the  head 
is  broken  opposite  to  that  part,  and  affords 
IVee  egress  to  the  prisoner  it  so  longconfine<L 


The  wings  of  the  Butterfly,  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, are  closely  folded  { but  by  the  help 
of  a fluid  constantly  circulating  through 


them,  they  are  soon  expanded,  and  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  by  the  actluu  of  the  air, 
to  endure  the  efforts  of  flying.  It  is  then 
that  the  insect  enters  ui>on  a more  enlarged 
sphere  of  action,  with  Increased  powers : he 
ranges  from  flower  to  flower,  darting  hit 
rostrum  into  their  nectaries  for  the  delicious 
stores  they  contain.  Then,  too,  in  the  full  ; 
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poucMion  of  every  faculty  granted  to  Iiia 
race,  he  preparei  to  multipTy  and  perpe- 
tuate it. 

Thii  loat  and  most  considerable  metamor- 
phosis is  attended  with  a greater  change  in 
the  economy  of  the  insect  than  of  the  pre- 
ceding I for  not  only  the  shin,  but  the  teeth, 
saws,  and  even  the  cranium,  are  left  behind, 
riie  work  of  Herold,  on  the  transformation 
of  the  Cabbage  Butterfly,  may  be  judiciously 
consuited  by  (h»  ttiuUnt;  while  Lyonet's 
researches  and  great  book  on  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Goat  Moth,  teach  many  psuticulors 
of  the  transformation  of  a large  moth. 
There  is  a paper  on  the  wings  of  Laridoptera 
by  Bernard  Deschamps  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  persons  fond  of  the  microecope 
(see  “Annaies  des  Sciences  Naturelles," 
2nd  ser.,  t.  III.  18SS).  The  quantity  of  food 
token  by  them  in  their  last  state  is  compa- 
ratively small  to  what  they  antecedently 
devoured.  For  a short  time  after  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  wing,  they  discharge  some 
drops  of  a red-coloured  fluid  i but  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  at 
dUTerent  times  been  regarded,  by  vulgar  su- 
perstition, as  drops  of  blood  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  and  was  presumed  to  be  portentous 
of  some  heavy  calamity. 

Various  insects  prey  upon  the  Butterfly, 


invested,  or  the  rich  colouring  that  embel- 
lishes its  wings.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
animal  creation  so  beautiful  or  spiradid  as 
many  species  of  these  insects  ; they  serve  to 
banish  solitude  from  our  walls,  and  to  fill 
op  our  idle  intervals  with  the  most  pleasing 
speculations. 

“Butterflies  fly  generally  only  in  the  doy. 
They  accompany  the  sun  in  his  course,  and 
before  he  seta  disappear.  With  us,  says  Mr. 
Samouelle,  many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
local ; and,  fVom  the  shortness  of  their  lives, 
requite  greater  assiduity  in  the  collector, 
and  a wider  range  of  search,  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fac^  we  must  observe  that  the  number  of 
Papilimidce  found  in  England  is  about  se- 
venty-two. Of  this  number  not  more  than 
fifty  are  to  be  met  with  within  twenty-lire 
miles  of  London ; and  of  these  several  ore 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  a chalk-cliff,  or 
ore  peculiar  to  a meadow  or  a certain  wood. 
Even  in  these  situations  their  appearance  in 
the  perfect  state  is  limited  but  to  a few  days 
and  at  a certain  season  of  the  year.  Of  the 


remaining  number,  not  fbnnd  within  this 
distance  from  London,  some  are  confined  to 
fens,  nearly  a hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  metropolis,  and  others  to  the  mountains 


or  hasten  the  approach  of  its  dissolution. 
Many  species  of  Ichneumonidss  perforate 
the  body  of  the  insect  while  a caterpillar. 


of  Scotland ; but  they  are  all  equally  limited 
in  the  times  of  their  appearance  and  the 
shortness  of  their  lives.  There  is  also  on- 


and  there  deposits  its  eggs  i and  although 
the  caterpillar  continues  to  live,  and  is 
transformed  into  a chrysalid,  no  Butterfly 
is  produced  from  it,  those  internal  ports  that 
were  essential  to  its  perfection  being  con- 
sumed by  the  lorvee  of  the  ichneumon. 
From  the  great  fecundity  and  variety  of  the 
insects  of  this  genus,  they  probably  would 
soon  cover  the  earth,  did  not  nature  provide 
a bar  to  their  increase  by  multiplying  their 
enemies : hence  they  are  destined  to  become 
the  food  of  a great  number  of  animals  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  swallow  them 
entire,  others  macerate  their  bodies  i while 


many  accomplish  their  destruction  by  gra- 
dually sucking  their  juices.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a single  pair  of  sparrows,  in 


order  to  supply  themselves  and  their  young, 
may  destroy  three  thousand  three  hundn^ 
and  sixty  Butterflies  in  one  week. 


“ The  clothing  of  the  organs  of  flight  in 
the  Butterfly  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
most  incurious  beholder.  The  gorgeous 
wings  of  these  universal  favourites  owe  their 
beauty  to  an  infinite  number  of  little  plumes, 
thickly  planted  in  their  surfaces,  and  so 
minute  as  to  seem  like  powder  t but  which 
are  in  fact  an  innumerable  number  of  small 
scales,  varying  in  shape  and  length  in  dif- 
ferent species,  and  discoverable  only  by  the 
assistance  of  a microscope. 

“ The  Butterfly  r^uircs  no  other  food  than 
the  nectaieous  juices  which  are  distilled 
from  flowers,  or  the  saccharine  substance 
which  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  vegetables  ; 
it  will  sometimes  alight  and  suck  the  sweets 
of  ripe  fruit  that  has  been  broken  by  its  iUl. 
The  skies  ore  its  proper  habitation — the  air 
is  its  element ; the  pageantry  of  princes  can- 
not equal  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is 


other  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these 
insects,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence  i and  that  is,  there  ore  several  species 
which,  from  some  hitherto  unknown  cause, 
appear  in  the  proper  season,  but  in  certain 
years  only,  when  they  will  be  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  probably  extended  over  a vast 
tract  of  the  country.  These,  however,  dis- 
appear, and  not  a Mgle  specimen  is  to  be 
found  for  a period  of  many  years,  when  they 
will  again  be  seen  as  plcntifril  os  belbrc. 
This  is  a circumstance  that  is  not  confined 
to  England,  where  it  might  be  attributed  to 
our  ever-varying  climate,  but  occurs  also  in 
tropical  countries.” — Butt.  Coll.  Vade  iltcum. 

“ If  you  denude  the  wings  of  any  Butterfly, 
which  you  may  easily  do  by  scraping  It 
lightly  on  both  sides  with  a penknife,”  os 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  observe,  “you  will 
be  amused  to  trace  the  lines  in  which  tbe 
scales  were  planted,  consisting  of  innumera- 
ble minute  dots  : the  lines  of  the  under  side, 
in  some  cases,  so  cut  those  of  the  upper  side, 
os  by  their  intersection  to  form  lozenges. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  scales  on 
the  wing,  they  usually  lie  flot,  but  some- 
times tneir  extremity  Is  incurved.  But 
though  the  general  clothing  of  the  wings  of 
Lepiaoplera  consists  of  these  little  scales, 
yet  in  some  cases  they  arc  either  replaced  by 
hairs  or  mixed  with  them.  Thus,  in  tlie 
clear  parts  of  the  wings  of  lltliconians,  Atti- 
ci,  &c., short  inconspicuoushairs  ore  planted  | 
in  a large  number  of  the  Orders  the  tipper 
side  of  the  anal  area  of  the  secondary  wings 
is  hairy ; in  several  Crepusculors,  where 
there  is  a double  layer,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  upper  one  consists  of  dense  hairs,  except 
at  the  apex,  and  the  lower  one  of  scales  | 
and  in  most  of  them  the  scales  of  ithe  pri- 
mary wings  are  piliform,  and  the  secondsuy 


I are  oOTwed  by  vhat  approach  Tcry  nearly  to 
real  hoin." 

I The  number  of  exotic  Butterfliea  ii  very 
great  both  in  ordere  end  in  genera ; and 
student*  are  referred  [we  limit  ourselves  to 
British  books]  to  Dr.  Horsfield’s  elaborate 
work  on  tliose  of  Java,  but  especially  to  the 
truly  admirable  work  on  the  Genera  of  Di- 
urnal Lepidoptero,  by  Edward  Doubleday, 
F.Ii.8.,  illustrated  by  William  Tlewitson, 
and  continued  by  Mr.  Westwood  since  Mr. 
Donbleday's  death.  Our  space  prevents  us 
from  even  alluding  to  the  numerous  genera  of 
those  gorgeous  insects  detailed  in  this  splen- 
did book.  It  is,  however,  but  bore  justiec 
I to  say  that  a more  beautiful  work  has 
rarely  been  published.  We  can  also  heartily 
recommend  Ilumphrey’*  British  Butterflies, 
parity  edited  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  also  the 
more  recently  published  work  of  the  Rev. 
F.  O.  Morris,  in  a single  volume,  bearing  a 
similar  title:  theeoloured  flgures  of  the  latter 
work  ore  admirably  given.  Butterflies,  by 
I their  forms,  contrasts  of  colonr,  and  other  pe- 
culiarities, not  only  charm  the  eye,  but  have 
afforded  valuable  information  to  artists. 
The  great  Van  Dyck  and  our  countryman 
' Stothord  are  known  to  have  been  indebted 
to  Butterflies  for  many  fine  hint*  on  colour, 
both  in  harmony  and  contrast.  In  the 
present  work  we  must  coniine  ourselves  to 
the  British  Genera  as  much  as  possible.  [See 
Fapilio  : PosTiA  ( Melitaia  •,  Akoykxis  : 
I/ijiEwiTis  I Vakessa  : Ai’atura  Ltcaixa  ; 
POLYOMMATUS  ; THECLA  ; IIlI'l'ARCmA  ; 
Uesi'bria  ; Farxassus,  Sec.] 

BUZZARD.  ( Faleo  bvteo  of  Ltnnssus.)  This 
bird  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  common  in 
England  of  all  the  hawk  tribe.  It  has  a thick 
heavy  body  i measures  about  twenty-two 
inches  in  length,  and  the  foil  expansion  of  its 
wings  is  about  fifty.  It  is  usually  of  a forru- 
ginous  brown  above,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
neath, with  large  lonmtudinal  spots  and 
(Ushes:  the  tail  is  barred  with  black  and  ash- 
colour;  the  tip  is  dusky  white.  It  breeds  in 
extensive  woods,  generally  fixing  on  the  old 
nest  of  a crow,  which  it  enlarges,  and  lines 
with  wool  and  other  soft  materials.  It  lays 
two  or  three  cggs.which  are  sometimes  wholly 
white,  and  at  others  spotted  with  yellow  t 
and  when  the  female  happens  to  be  killed 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  cock 
hatches  and  rears  the  brood.  The  young 
accompany  the  old  birds  for  some  time  after 
quitting  the  neat ; a circumstance  unusual 
in  other  birds  of  prey,  which  always  drive 
I off  their  yonng  as  soon  os  they  con  fly.  The 
Buzzard  is  very  slugMsh  and  inactive,  re- 
maining perched  on  the  same  bough  for  the 
greatest  port  of  the  day,  and  always  found 
near  the  same  place.  It  feeds  on  bii^  frogs, 
insects,  moles,  and  mice.  By  modem  natu- 
ralists it  is  placed  in  the  genus  JSuteo.  [For 
Honey  -Buzzard,  sec  Perris.] 

BVRKITUS:  BTRRHID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleoptera.  The  insect*  belonging 
to  this  genus  have  an  ovate  body,  convex  or 
sub-globular  in  some  species,  with  the  elytra 
covered  by  a short  pile,  and  the  head  is  re- 
tracted under  the  thorax.  Byrrlna  jnlula 
it  about  the  size  of  the  common  Eady-bird  i 


its  colour  is  a dull  brown,  with  a few  obscure 
blackish  lines  down  the  wing-sheils : it  is  of 
an  extremely  convex  shape,  and,  when  dis- 
turbed, contracts  its  limbs,  and  lies  in  an 
inert  state,  like  an  oval  seed  or  pill,  while 
thus  counterfeiting  death  as  a means  of 
escape  from  danger.  It  is  found  on  various 
plants  in  gardens  and  elsewhere. 

BYSSOARCA.  A sub-genns  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  affixed  by  byssiform  filaments 
to  other  bodies,  a particular  muscle  being 
protruded  through  the  gaping  part  of  the 
shelly  valve*. 

BTSS0M7A.  A genns  of  Acephalous 
Molluscs,  which  live  in  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
attached  by  a byssns  : sometimes  the  animal 
buries  itself  in  the  sand  or  lodges  in  small 
stones,  Ac. 

CACHALOT.  (PApsefer  macrocephalut.'i 
The  Spermaceti  Whale  ; the  head  of  which 
nearly  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  length, 
and  surpasses  it  in  bulk.  It  is  an  object  of 
great  commercial  importance  on  account 
of  the  oil  and  spermaceti  which  it  yields. 
Mr.  Beale  has  published  a most  admirable 
and  readable  work  on  it.  [Sec  Whale.'’ 

CACHTCAME.  [See  Armadillo.] 

CACTORNTS.  A subgenus  of  Passerine 
birds,  closely  allied  to  OeiMpiza,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  the  beak  being  elongated, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a Qnisealus,  and  very 
sharp-pointed.  The  typical  speffies  is  Coe- 


Ol.lMDIXa  OAOTUS  HIRD, 
(OAOTOSUIIS  8CAH9BM8.) 

torvis teandent.  ThemaleisofasootyblocV, 
the  frmale  brownish  and  spotted.  This 
species  was  found  by  Mr,  Darwin  in  the 
Oalap^os  I its  most  favourite  resort  is  the 
Opuntia  Qatapageia,  a species  of  the  Cacti 
tribe  I about  the  fleshy  leaves  of  which  they 
hop  and  climb,  even  with  their  back  down- 
wards, whilst  fieeding  with  their  sharp  beaks. 
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I both  on  the  fmit  and  flowers.  They  frc* 

I quently  also  alight  on  the  ground  ami 
! search  for  seeds  on  the  parched  volcanic  aoil. 

■ CADDTCE-WORM,  or  CAD-BAIT.  [Sec 

PUKVOAXEA.] 

I CJECILIA.  Tlic  name  of  a genus  of  Ser- 
pents* about  a foot  in  length*  and  having 
I much  the  appearance  of  an  eel.  They  are 
' natives  of  South  America*  and  are  said  to  be 
Innoxious. 

! CAIMAN.  [Sec  Ar.LiOAXOR.] 

' CALANDRA  : CAT-ANDRID^.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 

I closely  allied  to  the  Ciircu/tonic/a; ; some  of 
, the  minute  species  of  which  commit  great 
I havoc  in  granaries,  both  in  their  larx'a  and 
perfect  state.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  among  them  is  the  well-known  Com- 
j weevil  iCnlandra  pranarm.)  This  insect 
bores  a hole  into  the  grain  with  its  proboscis, 

I and  there  deposits  an  egg,  which  turns  to  a 
i little  grub,  and  devours  the  whole  of  the 
' inside  of  the  grain,  leaving  the  husk  entire. 

I Another  species  of  Calandra,  distinguished 
I by  its  having  four  red  spots  on  Its  elytra, 

I attacks  rice  in  the  same  way  as  the  one 
above  mentioned  does  wheat. 

{ These  insects  must  not  be  confounded  with 
' the  still  more  destructive  larvas  of  the  Com- 
I moth  (7'inea  gmnfUn\  which  also  attack 
I stored  grain,  nor  with  the  orange-coloured 
! maggots  of  the  Wheat-fly  iCecuiomf/ia  tri~ 
fiW),  which  arc  found  in  the  ears  of  growing 
' wheat.  Although  the  grain-weevils  are  not 
I actually  injurious  to  vegetation,  yet  as  the 
. name  properly  belonging  to  them  has  often 

■ been  misapplied,  some  remarks  upon  them 
' here  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  true  Grain- weevil  or  Wheat-weevil  of 
Europe  (,CaIandra  granaria\  in  its  perfect 
state,  is  a slender  beetle  of  a pitchy  red  colour, 
About  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
slender  snout  slightly  bent  downwards,  a 
coarsely  punctured  and  veir  long  thorax, 
constituting  almost  one-half  the  length  of 
the  whole  IXKly,  and  wing-covers  tliat  are 
furrowed,  and  do  not  entirely  cover  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen.  This  little  insect,  both  in 
\ the  beetle  and  grub  state,  devours  stored 
I wheat  and  other  groin,  and  often  commits 
I much  havoc  in  granaries  and  brewhouses. 

I Its  powers  of  multiplication  ase  very  great, 
for  it  is  stated  that  a single  pair  of  these  de- 
stroyers may  produce  above  six  thousand 
descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  depo- 
sits her  eggs  upon  the  wheat  after  it  is  housed, 

I and  the  young  grubs  hatched  therefrom  im- 
I mediately  burrow  into  the  wheat,  each  indi- 
vidual occupying  alone  a single  grain,  the 
substance  of  which  it  devours,  so  as  often  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  hull  t and  this  destruc- 
tion goes  on  within,  while  no  external  ap- 
pearance leads  to  iu  discovery,  and  the 
loss  of  weight  is  the  only  evidence  of  mischief 
that  has  been  done  to  the  grain.  In  due 
time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  come  out  of  the  nulls  in  the  beetle  state, 
to  lay  their  eggs  for  another  bnx>d.  These 
insects  are  efl^tually  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying  the  wheat ; and  grain  that  is  kept 


I cool,  well  ventilated,  and  fVequcntly  inovcr^ 
U said  to  be  exempt  from  attack. 

CAIaAPPA,  or  BOX  CRAB.  Agemisof 
Crustacea,  belouging  to  the  fomily  Calap^ 
pititt!.  Tlicy  are  named  by  the  French  coqs 
de  from  their  crested  clieloj,  which  are 
large,  equal,  compressed;  with  their  upper 
edge,  which  is  notched  or  crested,  very 
much  elevated,  and  fltting  exactly  to  the 
external  border  of  the  shell  or  carapace, 
so  os  to  completely  cover  the  mouth  ami 
anterior  parts : the  rest  of  the  feet  short 
and  simple  ; carapace  short  and  convex, 
forming,  behind,  a vaulted  shield,  under 
which  the  posterior  legs  ore  hidden  when 
the  animal  is  in  a state  of  repose : eyes 
mounted  on  sliort  pedicles,  and  not  far  apart. 
There  are  several  species  widely  diffused  : 
some  lulmbit  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Arclu- 
pelago,  and  of  New  Holland  : others  ore  met 


C41.AFPA  ORI8T4TA, 

With  in  the  Padfle  and  Atlantic  oceans,  the 
seas  of  Soutli  America,  Ac. ; others,  again, 
inhabit  the  Mcditenancan  sea.  They  fre- 
quent the  Assures  of  rocks,  some  of  them  at 
a great  depth.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  summer. 

CALATITUS,  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Carabidee,  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  British  islands,  most 
frequently  under  stones  and  house  rubbish. 

CAET.ICIITIIYS.  A genus  of  abdominal 
>IaIacopterygious  fishes,  family  SUurULK, 
The  body  and  head  are  protected  by  large, 
hard,  scaly  plates ; the  mouth  is  Airaished 
with  four  long  cirri ; the  teeth  are  very 
small ; the  eyes  are  also  small,  and  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America  and  other  hot  climates, 
where  the  rivers  frequently  dry  up ; and 
they  can  not  only  live  for  a considerable 
time  out  of  water,  but  they  are  said  to  perform 
long  journeys  over  land,  directing  their 
course  to  some  other  stream. 

CALLIDIUM.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  thefamilv  Lwgicornes; 
one  8i)ecie8  of  which  {CaUuiium  bajulut) 
in  the  larva  state  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  flr  timber.  This  is  a flattlsh  rusty 
black  beetle,  with  some  downy  whitLm 
•pots  across  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers  ; 
the  thorax  is  nearly  circular,  is  covered  with 
fine  whitish  down,  and  has  two  elevated 
polished  black  points  upon  it ; and  the  wing 
covers  are  very  coarsely  punctured.  It  in- 
habits flr  and  spruce  timber,  and  may  often 
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be  seen  on  wooden  buildings  and  fences  in 


Julv  and  August.  We  are  informed  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  that  the  grubs  sometimes 
matiy  injure  the  wood-work  of  houses  in 
London,  piercing  the  rafters  of  the  roofs  in 
every  direction,  and,  when  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, even  ]>enetrating  through  sheets  of  lead 
which  covered  the  place  of  their  exit.  One 
piece  of  lead,  only  eight  inches  long  and  four 
broad,  contained  twelve  oval  holes  made  by 
these  insects,  and  fragments  of  the  lead  were 
found  in  their  stomoclrs. 

The  Violet  Callidium  iCaUuh'um  viofa- 
cfum } is  of  a Prussian  blue  or  violet  colour  ; 
the  thorax  is  transversely  oval,  and  downy, 
sometimes  liaving  a greenish  tinge  ; and  the 
wing-covers  arc  rough  with  thick  irregular 
punctures.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length; 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance,  in  the 
northern  and  middle  parts  of  Euroi>c,  on  piles 
of  pine-wood,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
first  of  June  ; and  the  larva)  and  pupse  arc 
often  met  with  in  splitting  the  wood.  Tliepr 
live  mostly  just  under  tlie  bark,  where  their 
broad  and  winding  tracks  may  be  traced  by 
the  hardened  saw'-dust  with  which  they  are 
crowded.  Just  before  they  are  about  to  be 
transformed,  they  bore  into  the  solid  wood 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  this 
country  it  is  not  so  common. 

CALLTMORPHA.  A genus  of  T^epidop- 
tcrmis  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  jfom- 
c.  One  of  these  ( ( ■aUimorpha  Jacobtee) 
is  both  a beautifbl  and  common  Moth,  its 
wings  when  expanded  measuring  alwut 
an  inch  and  a half  in  width  : on  the  upper 
wrings,  which  are  of  a greenish  black  colour, 
are  two  round  pink  spots  at  the  apex,  and 
an  oblong  pink  streak  parallel  with  the 
outer  margin.  The  under  w lugs  are  entirely 
pink,  except  the  margins,  which  arc  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  ground-colour  of  the  upper 
wings.  The  head,  body,  and  len  are  quite 
black.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  common 
ragwort  {S<necis  Jacobeta) ; hence  the  name 
of  the  insect. 

CATiLISTUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabidci, 
The  species  C.  luatu*  is  found  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  : 
the  head  and  under  parts  of  the  abdomen 
arc  of  a greenish  black  colour,  the  thorax 
is  reddish-yellow,  and  the  wing-cases  are 
yellow  with  six  black  spots : the  antenna 
and  legs  are  black;  the  head  and  thorax 
arc  very  thickly  punctured,  and  the  elytra 
are  punctate-striated. 

CALLIONTMXTS.  [See  DnAooxET.] 

CALOSOMA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  CarabUhn^ 
one  of  which  (Ccmisonia  aycophanta)  is  about 
an  inch  long;  the  head,  thorax,  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a beautiful  blue 
colour,  the  elytra  are  green,  and  the  legs 
and  antenna  black.  There  are  about  thirty 
dilTerent  species  of  these  insects,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  being  some  shade  of  green 
with  a kind  of  brassy  hue.  Thsy  are  very 
useful  in  manv  places,  from  the  number  of 
noxious  caterpillars  they  destroy.  Mr.  I.  W . 
Slater  (in  the  Zoologist  for  1S1,5>  thus  speaks 


of  tlicm : “ Tills  beautiful  beetle  is  very 
common  in  the  pine-forests,  particularly  on 
the  path  leading  to  the  Kaubchloss,  w'here 
they  spangle  the  sand  and  the  tree  trunks 
like  living  gems.  The  splendour  of  its  elytra, 
green,  gold,  scarlet,  orange,  the  rich  purple- 
black  of  the  thorax,  the  rapidity  and  ease  of 
its  movements,  render  it  a pleasing  object 
even  to  the  most  careless,  whilst  the  imngcnt 
odour,  which  it  possesses  more  strongly,  I 
believe,  than  anv  other  of  the  Geodephaga, 
resulily  betrays  Its  presence.  Except  fi-om 
the  collector,  however,  it  has  nothing  to 
dread,  its  utility  to  man  bcln^  both  known 
and  appreciated.  The  pine-forests,  for  in- 
stance, arc  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  various 
lepidopterous  insects,  such  as  SmerinthuM 
pinastru  and,  in  particular,  Gagtropcicha 
nini.  Now,  a pine-tree,  once  stripped  of  Its 
leaves,  or  needle^  as  the  Germans  more  aptly 
term  them,  does  not  recover  like  an  oak  or 
a sycamore,  but  dies.  Scarcely  is  vegetation 
at  an  end,  when  the  Ix>ngicomcs  seize  upon 
the  trunk,  and  burrow  In  it ; the  wood-ants 
tunnel  it  in  all  directions,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes worthless.  Many  hnndrcd  acres  of 
the  finest  timber  are  thus  often  destroyed. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  any  but  the 
owner,  to  visit  a forest  under  the  infliction 
of  Gastropacha  pini  i the  thousands  of  cater- 
pillars eagerly  feeding  produce  a distinct 
crackling  sound,  as  the  hard,  dry  pine-leaves 
yield  to  their  persevering  jaws.  The  large 
moths  fluttering  lazily  atout,  or  perched  on 
the  leafless  sprays,  await  the  approach  of 
evening,  w*hcn  the  gamekeepers  kindle  large 
fires  in  the  oi>en  spaces.  Into  these  multi- 
tudes of  moths  fall,  and  are  consumed;  but 
this,  with  all  that  arc  destroyed  by  hand,  or 
devoui^  by  birds,  would  avail  but  little, 
but  for  the  services  of  certain  insects.  Our 
Calosoma  Is  one  of  the  most  active ; both  lan*a 
and  beetle  mount  the  trees,  and  slaughter 
both  moths  and  caterpillars,  far  more  than 
are  requisite  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Those 
seasons  in  which  the  pine-moth  is  most  nu- 
merous are  also  remarkably  favourable  to 
the  Calosoma,  and  to  several  kinds  of  ich- 
neumons, which  also  prey  upon  tlie  pine- 
moth.” 

CALYMENE.  A genus  of  Trilobilc 
Crustacea,  comprising  the  well-known  C. 
Blumehlxichiiy  found  in  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Dudley.  Head  deeply  divided  by 
two  longitudinal  groove#,  aMominal  rings, 
&c. 

CALYPTOnilYNCinrS.  A pcniis  of 
b!rdi  iMlonging  to  the  Farrot  family,  found 
in  New  Holland.  The  plumage  is  generally 
black,  sometimes  of  a smoky  brown,  orna- 
ment^ occasionally  with  large  spots  of  a 
clear  red  or  orange  or  nulphur  colour,  forming 
wide  tMnds  on  the  tail  t the  beak  is  short 
and  considerably  elevated ; by  these  and 
other  characters  the  birds  contained  in  it  | 
may  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  light  coloured 
and  lively  Cockatoo  {Plyctol<^tu\  One 
of  the  best  known  species  is  Banks's  Cockatoo 
( Cal^torhynchua  Banksii\  named  after 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  who  was  perhaps 
the  first  naturalist  that  visited  Australia. 
The  great  Australian  Ornithologist,  Mr. 
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Qouldi  in  hia  very  magnificent  “Birds  of 
Australia,**  has  figured  all  the  species  of 
this  genus  ; and  from  his  account  of  the 
species  called  Wy-la  (from  its  whining  call 
note)  by  the  natives  of  K.  S.  Wales,  and 
CalyptorhyncJttts  funcrcus  by  naturalists,  we 
extract  the  following  obseiTation  : — it  is 
usually  met  with  in  small  companies  of  from 
four  to  eight  in  number,  except  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  it  is  only  seen  in 
pairs.  Its  food  is  much  Toried  t sometimes 
the  great  belts  of  BatiJcsia  shrubs  ore  visited, 
and  the  seed-covers  tom  open  for  the  take 
of  their  contents,  while  at  others  it  searches 
greedily  for  the  larvas  which  are  deposited 
m the  wattles  and  gtim  trees  {Kncalyptus'f. 
Its  flight  is  very  heavy,  flapping,  and  la- 
boured { but  Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  he 
has  sometimes  seen  it  dive  between  the  trees 
in  a most  rapid  and  extraordinary  manner. 
The  eggs  arc  white,  two  in  number,  and 
dcp^tcil  on  the  rotten  wood  in  the  l)ollow 
branch  of  a large  gum  tree. 

CA3HBERWELL  BEAUTY  [BUTTER- 
i FLY.]  A name  given  to  a species  of  But- 
' terfly,  of  the  genus  Vaxessa  [which  see]. 

I CAMEL.  (Camelus.)  A genus  of  mam- 
I miferoiis  ruminating  quadrupeds  without 
I horns,  further  flistinginshe<l  by  the  possession 
of  incisive,  canine,  and  molar  teeth  ; the  up- 
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per  lip  is  divided ; the  neck  long  and  arched ; 
having  one,  or  two,  humps  or  protuberances 
upon  the  back,  and  naked  callosities  at  the 


joints  of  tJie  leg,  the  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
Ac.  They  have  a broad,  expanded,  clastic 
foot,  terminated  in  front  by  two  compara- 
tively small  hoofs,  or  toes;  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  it  l>eing  admirably  fitted  for  enabling 
the  animal  to  travel  with  peculiar  ease  and 


I security  over  dry,  stony,  and  sondv  regions. 
The  native  country  of  this  genus  Is  tmd  to 
extend  from  Mauritania  to  China,  within  a 


rone  of  KXX)  miles  in  breadth. 

The  common  Camel  iCameItts  Bactria- 
nux),  having  two  humps,  is  only  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  region,  and  ex- 
clusively from  the  ancient  Baotrio,  now 
Turkestan,  to  Chino.  It  Is  larger  than  tlio 
Dromedary ; the  limbs  arc  not  so  long  In 
proportion  to  the  body  ( the  muz/le  is  larger 
and  more  tumid  ; the  hair  of  a darker  brown, 
and  the  usual  gait  slower:  but  tlie  most  ob- 
vious distinction  is  afforded  by  the  Boctrian 
Camel  having  two  humps,  and  the  Drome- 


dary or  Arabian  Camel  having  but  one, 
which  single  hump  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  bock,  rising  gru<lually  on  all  sides  to- 
wards its  apex. 


The  Arabian,  or  single-hump  Camel  (Ca- 
mclus  dromedarius')  is  found  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  this  zone,  on  its  soutnem  side, 
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nsfarMAfHcaand India.  The nneral height 
of  the  Arabian  Camel,  measured  from  the  top 
of  the  dorsal  hump  to  the  groimd,  is  about 
six  feet  and  a half,  but  from  the  top  of  the 
head  when  the  animal  elevates  it,  not  much 
less  than  nine  feet:  the  head,  however,  is 


generally  so  carried  as  to  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  hump,  or  rather  below  it,  tlie 
Camel  bending  the  neck  extremely  in  its 
general  posture.  In  some  particular  atti- 
tudes, perhaps,  the  Cornel  may  be  said  to 
have  an  elegant  and  picturesque  appearance, 
yet  its  general  aspect,  and  more  especially 
Its  dors^  hump,  at  first  sight,  is  apt  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  idea  of  deformity, 
rather  than  a truly  natural  conformation. 

It  is  highly  probable  tliat  the  Camel  has 
long  ceased  to  exist  in  its  wild  or  natural 
htate,  08  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
record.  Unlike  tlie  elephant,  and  other 
animals  which  cease  to  breed  in  a state  of 
captivity,  the  Camel  is  as  prolific  os  if  at 
lilwrty;  and  vast  numbers  arc  raised  and 
employed  throughout  the  East,  especially 
in  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the 
people  residing  in  the  ricinity  of  the  great 
deserts.  In  renons  where  water  is  scarce, 
and  wellsor  springs  ore  several  days*  journey 
distant  from  each  other,  it  would  bo  im- 
possible to  traverse  the  country  with  the 
usual  beasts  of  burthen.  But  the  Camel  I 
con  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven  or  eight 
days  together  without  injury— on  important 
advantage,  which  is  owing  to  the  possession 
of  an  imditional  cavity  in  the  stomach, 
destined  to  receive  water,  whenever  It  can 
be  procured,  and  capable  retaining  it  un- 
changed for  a long  time.  “ But,'*  os  the 
writer  of  the  soolo^col  articles  in  Brande's 
Dictionary  observes,  “ besides  a reservoir  of 
water  to  meet  theexigracies  oflong  Joumeys 
across  the  desert,  the  Dromedary  and  Camel 
are  provided  with  a storehouse  of  solid  nu- 
triment, on  which  they  con  draw  for  suppliea 
long  after  every  digestible  port  has  been 
extracted  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  : 
this  storehouse  consists  of  one  or  two  large 
collections  of  fat  stored  up  in  ligomentoua 
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cells  supported  by  the  spines  of  the  dorsal 
vertebne,  and  forming  what  are  called  the 
humps*  When  the  Camel  is  in  a region  of 
fertility,  the  hump  becomes  plump  and  ex- 
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P^ded;  but  after  a protracted  journey  in 
tM  wilderness  it  becomes  shrivelled  and 
reduced  to  its  ligamentous  constituent*  in 
^n^uence  of  the  absorption  of  the  fat. 
^uffon  earned  his  teleological  reasoning,  or 
lu  design,  so  far  as  to  assert 

that  the  humps  on  the  backs  of  the  Camel 
were  b^ges  of  slavery,  and  intended  to 
adapt  them  to  the  burthens  of  their  task- 
masten  j and  ho  supported  this  ingenious 
idea  by  the  unfounded  assertion  that  the 
I dorsal  prommcnces  did  not  belong  to  the 
I ^niels  in  free  nature.  But  the  true  uses  of 
j the  fatty  humps,  as  of  the  water-ccUs,  relate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Camduke  of  the 
I deserts  under  every  condition.” 


ation,  nor^  is  there  one  in  which  more  of 
(^ative  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  organization.  To  the  Arabs 
Md  other  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  Camel 
is  at  on  w wealth,  subsistence,  and  protection. 
The  milk  furnishes  them  with  a large  part 
of  their  nutriment.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
“ OQC  of  their  greatest  luxuries  ; of 
the  skins  th^  form  tents,  or  manufacture 
them  into  saddles,  harness,  pitchers,  shidds, 
and  many  other  articles ; the  various  sorts 
of  hair,  or  wool,  shed  by  the  Camel,  are 
wrought  into  diflferent  fabrics;  and  its  very 
excrements  serve  as  fuel,  or  are  applied  to 
other  useAil  purposes. 

These  animals  are  trained,  when  extremely 
young,  to  the  labours  which  they  are  after- 
wards to  perform:  and  with  tlds  view,  when 
but  a few  days  old,  their  limbs  are  folded 
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under  their  body,  and  they  arc  compelled  to 
rem^  on  the  ground  whilst  they  are  loaded 
with  a weight,  which  is  gradually  increased 
M they  increase  in  strength.  The  pace  of 
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Possessing  strength  and  activity  surpassing 
that  of  most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile,  patient 
of  h^ger  imd  thirst,  and  contented  with 
quantities  cf  the  coarsest  provender, 
the  Cainel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
of  Providence.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  animal  to 
indi(»tc  the  existence  of  any  of  its  excellent 
qualities.  In  form  and  proportions,  it  is 
very  opposite  to  our  usual  ideas  of  perfection 
and  beauty.  A stout  body,  having  the 
back  disflgured  by  one  or  two  humps;  limbs 
long,  slender,  and  seemingly  too  weak  to 
support  the  trunk ; a long,  thin,  crooked 
neck,  surmounted  by  a heavily-proportioned 
head,  are  all  ill  suited  to  produce  favourable 
inipressions.  lievcrthelcss,  there  is  no  crea- 
ture more  excellently  adapted  to  its  situ- 
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the  Camel  is  a high  and  swinging  trot,  which, 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  at  flrst 
jhawreeablc  and  apparently  dangerous,  but 
M werwards  tolerably  pleasant  and  secure. 
The  Arabians  in  general  ride  on  a saddle 
Js  hollowed  in  the  mid^e,  and  has  at 
each  bow  a piece  of  wood  placed  upright,  or 
sometimes  horizontally,  by  whicJi  the  rider 
iu  the  seat’  and  the  animal  is 
guided,  or  stopped,  by  means  of  a cord  that 
as  a bridle,  and  is  affixed  to  a ring 
which  IS  passed  through  his  nostrils.  SmaU 
Camels  carry  from  600  to  800  lbs. ; the 
largest  and  strongest  bear  1000  lbs.  or  up- 
wards from  thirty  to  tliirty-five  miles  a 
day  ; but  those  which  ore  used  for  speed 
I alone  arc  rapablo  of  travelling  from  rixty  to 
I ninety  miles  a-day.  When  a caravan  of 
Camels  arrives  at  a resting  or  baiting  place. 


load  being  untied,  the  bales  slip  down  on 
each  side.  They  generally  sleep  on  their 
bellies,  crouching  between  the  bales  they 
have  carried ; the  load  is,  therefore,  replaced 
with  great  facility.  In  an  abundant  pasture 
they  generally  browse  as  much  in  an  hour 
u serves  them  for  ruminating  all  night  and 
lor  their  support  during  the  next  day.  But 
itis  uncommon  to  find  such  pasturage,  and 
they  are  said  to  prefer  nettles,  tliistlcs,  cassia, 
and  other  prickly  vegcUblcs,  to  the  softest 
herbage. 

The  female  poes  with  young  twelve 
months,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a birth. 

inlik  is  very  rich,  abundant,  and  thick, 
but  of  rather  a strong  taste;  tliough  when 
mixed  with  water  it  form,  a very  nutritlTO 
article  of  diet.  Breeding  and  milk-gi^ng 
Camels  are  exempted  from  sendee,  and  fed 
as  wcU  as  possible,  tlio  value  of  their  milk 
being  greater  than  that  of  their  labour. 
The  young  Camel  usually  sucks  for  twelve 
months)  but  such  as  are  intended  for  speed 
are  allowed  to  suck,  and  exempted  fVom  re- 
straint, for  two  or  three  years.  The  Camel 
arrives  at  maturity  in  about  five  years,  and 
the  duration  of  its  Ufo  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
years.  ^ 

There  arc  several  races  or  varieties  both 
of  the  Arabian  and  the  Bactrlan  Camel. 


CtcaiSurn  of  ftatural  ; 


differing,  like  tliosc  of  horse*,  in  strength, 
size,  Bwiflness,  and  elegance  of  form.  A 
breed  of  peculiar  swiftness  is  said  to  be  reared 
! in  China ; a white  varietv  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  Siberia ; and  a hybrid  or  mixed 
I breed  is  occasionaUy  obtained  between  the 
j I Bactrian  and  Arabian  Camel. 

CAMELOPARD  and  CAMELEOPAR- 
DAI^IS.  CSee  GiKArre.] 

CAMELU3.  [See  CauelO 
CAMPAONOL.  A French  name  some- 
times given  to  the  small  Itodeut  animals 
called  VoUm,  [See  Vole.] 

C AMPANUL  ARIADJE.  A group  of  coe- 
lenterate  animals,  or,  more  stricllf,  a family 
of  hydroid  polyps,  embracing  several  genera, 
such  as  CompaMMlarid,  Xnomedea,  and 
modocta^tW  being  zoophytes  closely  allied 
to  the  well-known  Sertularias  [which  see, 
p.  604>  The  Campanularias  proper  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 
— “p^ypidom.  homy,  tubular,  creeping  or 
erect,  plant-like:  the  main  stem  giving  off 
branches  bearing  stalked,  camponulatc,  or 
bell-shaped  cells,  the  stalks  being  annulaled 
and  either  alternately  or  irregularly  dis- 
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posed.*'  The  genus  Campanularia  contains 
eleven  British  species,  of  which  one  is  here 
represented.  They  mav  be  reproduced  in  one, 
either,  or  all  of  the  following  ways  i—firtU  by 
a simple  process  of  gemmation  or  budding, 
each  bud  ^coming  a stalked  polyp;  tecondlyt 
by  modified  polyps,  which  bud  off  or  pul- 
lulate in  the  form  of  jelly-flshes(MedusoIds), 
these  latter  having  eggs  in  them  which  be- 
come transformed  into  polypi ; thirdly^  by 
pol^'p-heads  which  contain  eggs,  these  fatter 
giving  off  young  ciliated  embryos  or  gem- 
mules,  which,  after  swimming  about  for  a 
time,  settle  down  and  grow  up  into  poWps. 
[See  Altsrkatio.v  or  Gesehatiox  in  ouf- 
plkmbntO 

CAMFULA.  [See  SurPLEMEXT.] 

CANARY-BIRD  {Carduelis  canarta.) 
The  Canary-bird,  or  Canary-finch,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a well-known  captive 
songster  in  this  and  most  other  European 
countries.  It  is  a native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  it  has  continued  so  long  in  a 
domestic  state  that  its  native  liabits  seem 
almost  forgotten.  In  the  wild  state  the  pre- 


vailing colour  is  grey  or  brown,  mingled, 
however,  with  other  colours,  but  never  reach- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  plumage  exhibited  by 
the  bird  In  captivity.  Dr.  Heineken,  who 
describes  its  character  and  habits  in  Madeira, 
where  these  birds  abound,  says,  “it  builds 
in  tUck,  bushy,  high  shrubs  and  trees,  with 
roots,  moss,  feathers,  hair,  Ac. ; pairs  in 
February ; lays  from  four  to  six  pale  blue 
eggs ; and  hatches  five,  and  often  six  times 
in  the  season.  It  is  a delightful  songster, 
with,  beyond  doubt,  much  of  the  nighiin- 
gale's  and  skylark's,  but  none  of  the  wood- 
lark's song."  It  was  brought  into  Europe 
early  in  the  Iflth  century,  aud  is  believed  to 
have  spread  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  where 
a vessel,  which  was  bringing  to  Leghorn  a 
number  of  these  birds  besides  its  merchan- 
dize, was  wrecked.  The  climate  being  fa- 
vourable, they  increased,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  become  naturalized,  had  they 
not  been  rendered  scarce  by  the  desire  to 
possess  them,  as  well  as  from  there  being 
few  besides  male  birds  brought  oyer. 

In  their  native  islands,  a region  equally 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes 
and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  Canary- 
birds  are  of  a dusky-grey  colour,  and  so  very 
different  firom  those  usually  seen  in  Europe, 
that  some  naturalists  have  even  doubted  i 
whether  they  arc  of  the  same  species.  The 
original  stock  has  undergone  so  many 
changes  from  its  being  domesticated,  from 
the  climate,  and  from  the  union  with  birds 
analogous  to  it,  that  now  we  have  Canaries 
of  all  colours.  “ Those  Canaries  that  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a dusky  green 
or  linnet-brown,  and  the  under  part  the 
yellowish  green  of  the  green-bird,  with  dark- 
brown  eyes,  are  the  strongest,  and  most 
nearly  resemble  the  primitive  race.  The 
yellow  and  white  often  have  red  eyes,  and 
arc  the  most  tender.  The  chestnut  arc  the 
most  uncommon,  and  hold  a middle  rank 
for  strength  and  length  of  life  between  the 
two  extremes.  But  as  the  plumage  of  the 
intermediate  ones  is  a mixture  of  these  prin- 
cipal colours,  their  value  depends^  on  the 
pretty  and  rcgxdar  manner  in  which  they 
arc  marked.  The  Canary  that  is  roost  ad-  , 
mired  amongst  us  now  is  one  with  the  body  ' 
white  or  yellow ; the  head,  particularly  if  I 
crested,  wings,  and  tail,  yellowish  dun.  The  ' 
second  in  degw  is  of  a golden  yellow,  with 


the  head,  wings,  and  tail  black,  or  at  least 
dusky  grey.  Next  follow  the  grey  or  black- 
ish, wiGi  a yellow  head  and  cmlar : and  the 


yellow  with  a blackish  or  green  tuft ; both  of  I 
which  are  very  much  valued.  As  for  those  ! 
that  are  irregularly  spotted,  speckled,  op  va-  1 
riegated,  they  are  much  less  sought  after,  and 
are  used  to  pair  with  those  of  one  colour,  I 
white,  yellow,  grey,  brown-grey,  and  the  ; 
lUe."  ! 

In  choosing  Canary-birds,  those  arc  pre- 


ferable which  appear  bold  and  lively.  If  . 
their  eyes  look  cneerful  and  bright,  it  is  a I 
sign  of  health  ; but,  on  the  contraiy,  if  they  , 


hide  their  heads  imder  their  wings,  and  ‘ 
gather  up  their  bodies,  it  is  symptomatic  of 
their  being  disordered.  The  melody  of  the 
song  should  also  be  regarded  In  making  a se- 
lection ; for  some  will  open  with  the  notes  of 


! 
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the  nightingale,  and,  after  running  through 
a variety  of  modulations,  end  like  the  tit- 
lark { others,  again,  will  begin  like  the  sky- 
lark, and,  by  soft  melo<lious  turns,  fall  into 
the  notes  of  tlic  nightingale.  Liessons  may 
be  taught  this  bird  m its  domestic  state  ; but 
its  native  note  is  loud,  shrill,  and  piercing. 

Canary-birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year 
round  ; but  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair 
in  April,  and  to  breed  in  June  and  August. 
In  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  breed- 
ing of  these  songsters  forms  the  occupation 
of  numbers,  and  from  whence  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  principally  supplied,  the  appara- 
tus for  breeding  Canaries  is  both  large  and 
expensive.  A large  building  is  erected  fur 
them,  with  a square  space  at  each  end,  and 
holes  communicating  with  these  spaces.  In 
these  outlets  arc  planted  such  trees  as  the 
birds  prefer.  The  bottom  is  strewed  with 
sand,  on  which  is  cast  rape-seed,  chickweed, 
and  such  other  food  as  they  like.  Tlirough- 
out  the  inner  compartment,  which  is  kept 
dark,  arc  placed  brooms  for  the  birds  to 
build  in,  care  being  taken  that  the  breeding- 
birds  are  guarded  from  the  intrusions  of  the 
rest.  With  us,  however,  the  apparatus  is 
much  less  expensive  ; a breeding-cage  often 
suffices  ; and,  at  most,  a small  room,  without 
any  particular  preparation. 

C ANCELLARIA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals  belonging  to  the  JCutomogtomata  of 
l)e  Blainville.  There  are  many  species,  most 
ofwliich  are  found  in  the  Indian  and  African 
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seas,  but  many  are  from  the  warm  latitudes 
of  the  Pacific  side  of  S.  America.  There  is  a 
monograph  of  this  genus  by  O.  B.  Sowerby, 
Jun.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  **  Conchological  Illustra- 
tions,” with  figures  and  desenptious  of  all 
the  species  then  known.  To  this  work  we 
refer  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Sowerby’s 
**  Thesaurus  Conchyliorum.”  The  genus 
derives  its  name  from  caneettattUf  cross- 
barred  { and  the  shell  is  characterized  as  oval 
or  turretted  » spire  generally  short,  slightly 
elevated,  and  pointed;  mouth  oval,  having 
either  a very  short  canal  or  a notch  only;  the 
outer  lip  marked  within  by  transverse  ridges  ; 
inner  lip  spread  over  part  of  the  body  whorl, 
terminating  in  a straight,  thick,  obtuse  co- 
lumella, with  several  irregular  plaits.  The 
shells  are  rare,  but  not  remaixable ; and 
are  usually  rough  to  the  touch,  and  striped. 

CANCER.  The  name  applied  by  Lin- 
naeus to  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  class 
Crustacea.  It  is  now  restricted  by  natiuralists 
In  this  country  to  the  genus  of  which  tlie 
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common  black-clawed  crab  iC.  pagurtts)  is  j 
the  type.  Other  species  are  found  in  North  I 
America  and  South  America.  [See  Cbab.] 

CANCRUMA.  [See  Boat-bill,  p.  79.] 

CANTS.  In  the  Linnoian  system  of  zo- 
ology, a distinct  and  very  large  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Feros^ 
including  all  the  Dog  kind.  The  characters 
of  this  genus  are, — that  the  several  species 
(the  common  dog,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the 
fox,  &c.)  have  six  upper  fore-teeth,  the  lateral 
ones  being  longest,  and  the  intermediate 
ones  of  a lobatcu  figure  ; that  there  arc  also 
six  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  the 
lateral  ones  are  lolmted ; that  the  canine 
teeth  ore  single  and  incurv'ated ; and  that  t 
the  grinders  are  six  or  seven  in  number. 
[Sec  Doo.] 

CANTHARID..E.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  the  species  of  which  are  nu- 
merous and  widely  diffused.  They  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  size,  shape,  and  j 
colour : the  largest  are  about  an  inch  long,  j 
.Some  are  of  a pure  azure,  others  of  a pure 
gold,  some  of  a mixture  of  gold  and  azure, 
and  others  scarlet ; but  all  ore  brilliant,  and 
very  beautiful. 

The  CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA, 
Spanish  Fly,  or  Blister  Beetle,  so  well  known 
for  its  medical  uses,  is  the  most  noted.  This 
iusect  is  about  three  Quarters  of  on  inch  in  j 
length,  and  of  a beautiful  metallic  gold  green  | 
colour,sometime8  changing  into  bluish  green: 
the  head  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  in  the 
forehead  are  two  eyes  of  a golden  colour ; the 
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wing-cases  are  membranons,  convex  above 
and  hollow  beneath;  thin,  but  strong,  and  co- 
vering Oie  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  ab- 
domen is  comiiosed  of  eight  moveable  rings, 
furrowed  from  end  to  end  ; the  legs  and  an- 
tennae are  bluish-black.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  these  insects  are  abundant ; in 
France  also  they  are  sometimes  found ; but 
are  rarely  seen  in  tlUs  country.  They  tr^ 
quent  ash  trees,  and  feed  upon  its  leaves ; 
they  ore  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  poplar, 
the  rose,  the  honey-suckle,  and  some  other 
sweet-scented  shruos.  Although,  as  we  have 
just  said,  theybut  rarelyoccur  in  this  country; 
yet  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnacan  Society, 
Nov.  7. 18u7,  Mr.  Newman  exhibited  a num- 
ber of  specimens,  taken  during  the  preceding 
summer,  near  Colchester,  where  they  had 
appeared  by  millions,  stripping  the  ash- 
trees  of  their  leaves.  When  touched  they 
feign  death,  and  emit  a highly  ofiTensive 
odour  t which,  however,  is  a guide  to  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  catch  them.  The 
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most  common  method  of  klUlnff  them  is  to 
I expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  hot  vinegar  : 

I they  are  then  dried  on  hurdlesi  and  put 
away  in  boxes  for  use. 

In  Silesia  (says  Mr.  Slater)  the  Cant^orts 
t'esicatoWd  is  only  a summer  ^est ; it  ap- 
I pears  there  suddenly  in  June,  in  rather  nu- 
I merous  swarms,  which  arrive  during  the 
night,  and  are  found  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  ash,  honey-suckle,  and  some  other 
trees  and  ahntbs,  which  they  soon  strip  of 
leaves.  Their  presence  is  announced  by  a 
most  penetrating  odour,  perceptible  at  a 
great  distance  fh>m  the  trees  on  which  tlicy 


is  sufficient  to  chill  and  benumb  them,  and  { 
if  the  trees  be  then  gently  agitated,  they  fall  | 
down.  In  this  manner  thev  are  collected 
for  sale,  and  killed  by  sprinkling  with  cold 
water.-^Zoolotinst*) 

In  North  America,  according  to  1^.  Harris, 
potato-vines  are  very  much  mfested  by  two 
or  three  kinds  of  Conthorides,  swarms  of 
wliich  attack  and  destroy  the  leaves  during 
midsummer.  One  of  these  kinds  has  there- 
by obtained  the  name  of  the  potato-fly.  It 
is  the  Cantharis  vitlata^  or  striped  Can- 
thiuis.  It  is  of  a dull  tawny  yellow  or 
light  yellowish  red  colour  above,  with  two 
block  spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black 
stripes  on  the  thorax  and  on  each  side 
of  the  wing-covers.  The  under-side  of  the 
body,  the  legs,  and  the  ontennse  are  black, 
and  covered  with  a greyish-down.  It  is 
more  than  half  an  inch  long ; the  thorax  is 
much  narrowed  before ; and  the  wing-covers 
arc  long  and  narrow,  and  cover  the  whole 
of  the  back.  It  does  much  mischief  in  po- 
tato fields  and  gardens,  eating  up  not  only 
the  leaves  of  the  potato,  but  those  of  many 
other  vegetables.  — Another  species,  a jet- 
black  Cantharis  {Cantharia  atrata\  mea- 
suring nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  may 
be  seen,  about  the  middle  of  August,  on  the 
potato-vines,  and  also  on  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  of  various  kinds  of  golden-rod.  — ^These 
insects,  and  others  of  a similar  kind,' may  be 
easily  taken  by  brushing  or  shaking  them 
from  the  potato-vines  into  a broad  tin  pan, 
and  emptied  into  a covered  pail  containing 
a little  water,  which,  by  wettmg  their  wings, 
prevents  their  flying  out  w'hen  the  pail  is 
uncovered  ; or  they  may  be  caught  by  gently 
sweeping  the  plants  they  fteqnent  with  a 
deep  muslin  bag-net.  They  are  easily  killed 
by  throwing  them  into  scalding  water  for 
one  or  two  minutes,  (/ns.  q/ifassaefi.) 

CAPERCAILZIE.  The  Scotch  name  for 
Tttrao  urogalltu.  (See  Qbousx.] 

CAPITOSAURUS.  (See  SurPLEuxyT.) 

* CAPRA.  [See  Goat.] 

CAPRIMULGUS : CAPRIMULGID-E. 
A genus  and  family  of  Passerine  birds,  po- 
pular W termed  MoOx-huntera  and  Goat-auck- 
era.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  they 
I have  the  same  light  soft  plumage,  minutely 
I mottled  with  grey  and  brown,  that  charoc- 
I terlzcs  other  night-birds.  Their  eyes  arc 
I large ; the  beak,  very  deeply  cleft,  and  gene- 


rally armed  witli  strong  vt&rtsm,  Is  eapabls 
of  engulphing  the  largest  insects,  which  are 
retained  by  means  of  a glutinous  saliva ; the 
nostrils,  placed  at  its  base,  are  like  small 
tubes  ; their  wings  are  lengthened  ; the  feet 
short,  with  plumed  tarsi,  and  a membrane 
connecting  the  basal  portion  of  the  toes : the 
claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  usually  pectinated 
on  its  inner  edge  i and  the  outer  toe  has  only 
four  phalanges,  a conformation  extremely 
rare  among  birds.  They  live  solitarily,  or 
rather  permanently  in  pairs,  and  are  cre- 
pusciilar  in  their  time  of  action,  pursuing 
moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects : they 
deposit  their  [tw'Ol  eg^  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  have  generally  singular  voices.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Swifts  that  the 
Owls  do  to  the  Hawks ; their  general  ana- 


tomy very  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Chickoos.  The  common  European  species 
y,CaprimuIgua  Europceua)  is  remarkable  for 


the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like  the  burr  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  Among  the  foreign  species,  I 
a great  number  have  longer  tarsi,  adapted  I 
for  running  on  the  ground ; and  there  are  I 
some  with  an  appearance  of  aigrettes  on  the 
head.  [See  Goat-sixickr  i Stbatorkis  s 
WuiP-POOK-WILL  ; .Eootheles  ; Ltkcor- 
NIS.]  I 

CAPROXfYS.  A genus  of  dif-  I 

ferent  species  of  wliicli  are  found  in  tlie 
West  India  Islands.  They  are  herbivorous, 
preferring  aromatic  plants.  In  tlieir  move- 
ments they  ore  slow,  somewhat  like  a bear. 
One  of  these  was  dcscrilicd  by  Oviedo  as  the 
CAemts,  a name  said  still  to  be  applied  to 
the  Capromya  FoumierL  Two  other  si>ecics, 
C.  prehenailia  and  C.  PoeyU  ere  described. 
To  this  genus  probably  also  belongs  the 
“Musk  Cavy,’*  described  by  some  authors  as 
almost  as  large  as  a rabbit ; the  upper  part 
of  its  body  is  block,  and  its  belly  is  perfectly 
white.  It  inliabits  Martlnico,  and  tlic  other 
Antilles  islands  ; burrows  underground;  and 
smells  so  strongly  of  musk,  that  its  retreat 
moy  be  traced  by  the  perfume. 

CAPYBARA.  {Hydrocharva  capyhara,'^ 
A Rodent  animal  which  has  also  obtained  the 
name  of  the  \\'ater-hog.  It  grows  to  the  size 
of  a hog  of  two  ye^  <nd,  and  is  classed  witli 
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the  Cavtda,  It  inhabits  various  parts  of  8. 
America,  but  is  most  common  in  Brazil.  It 
feeds  not  only  on  various  vegetables,  and 


particularly  on  sugar-canes,  but  also  on  fish  ; 
for  ■which  purpose  it  frequents  rivers,  swim- 
ming with  the  same  facility  os  tlxe  otter,  and 
taking  its  prey  iu  a similar  manner.  The 
Capybara  is,  in  general,  eonsidcred  as  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  and,  though  shy  and 
timid,  is  readily  tamed  and  made  familiar. 
It  has  a very  large  head,  and  a thick,  divided 
nose,  on  each  side  of  which  are  strong  and 
large  whiskers  ; the  ears  ore  small  and 
rounded  ; the  eyes  large  and  block  ; and  the 
upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  The  neck 
is  short ; the  body  thick,  and  covered  with 
short,  coarse,  brown  hair : the  legs  short, 
and  the  feet  long.  Like  the  Feccory,  the 
Capybara  is  destitute  of  a tail ; and,  dissi- 
milar to  all  others  of  tliis  kind,  instead  of  a 
cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a manner  web-footed, 
and  thus  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life. 

“ These  great  Rodents  are  generally  called 
* Carpinchos  ; ’ they  occasionally  frequent 
the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  where 
the  water  is  quite  salt,  but  are  far  more 
abundant  on  the  borders  of  freshwater  lakes 
and  rivers.  Near  Maldonado  three  or  four 
generally  live  together.  In  the  day-time 
they  either  lie  among  the  aquatic  plants,  or 
openly  feed  on  the  turf  plain.  When  viewed 
at  a distance,  from  their  manner  of  walking 
and  colour,  they  resemble  pigs  t but  when 
seated  on  their  haunches,  and  attentively 
watching  any  object  with  one  eye,  they  re- 
assume the  appearance  of  their  congeners, 
the  Cavies.  Both  the  fttxnt  and  side  view  of 
their  head  has  quite  a ludicrous  aspect,  from 
the  great  depth  of  their  jaw.  These  animals, 
at  Maidon^o,  were  very  tame ; by  cau- 
tiously walking,  I approached  witliin  three 
yards  of  four  old  ones.  As  I approached 
nearer  and  nearer  they  frequently  made 
their  peculiar  noise,  which  is  a low  abrupt 
grunt ; not  having  much  actual  sound,  but 
rather  arising  from  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
air ; the  only  noise  I know  at  all  like  it,  is 
the  ftrst  hoarse  bark  of  a large  do^.  Having 
watched  the  four  from  almost  within  arm’s 
length  (and  they  me)  for  several  minutes, 
they  rushed  into  the  water  at  full  gallop, 
■with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  emitted, 
at  the  same  time,  their  bark.  After  diving 
a short  distance  they  came  again  to  the  sur- 
face, but  only  just  snowed  the  upper  part  of 
their  heads.  When  the  female  is  swimming 
in  the  water  and  has  young  ones,  they  arc 
said  to  sit  on  her  back.’’ — iJunvin's  Journal . 

CARABIDjE.  a very  numerous  family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  containing  some  of 
the  largest  of  the  carnivorous  beetles  ; many 
of  which  are  adorned  'with  brilUant  metallic 
colours.  The  body  of  these  insects  is  of  a 
very  Arm  consistence,  whereby  they  arc 
enabled  to  creep  about  xmder  stones,  &c.,  us 
well  os  prevented  from  falling  beneath  the 
power  of  the  insects  they  attack ; most  of 
the  species  of  this  family  being  eminently 
ins^tivorous ; prowling  about,  in  search  of 
their  prey,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
under  stones,  &c.,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  in  the  moss  growing  at  their  roots. 
They  are  accordingly  of  essential  service  in 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  noxious  in- 
sects with  wliich  our  gardens  and  pastures 


might  otherwise  be  overrun.  ^ They  ore  not 
all,  however,  exclusively  carnivorous  } since 
some  of  the  species  generally  found  in  corn- 
fields arc  clearly  ascertained  to  feed  upon 
growing  grain.  Some  of  the  species  among 
the  larger  Carabidio  exhale  a fetid  odour, 
discharging  at  the  same  time  from  the  ab- 
domen to  a considerable  distance  a caustic 
and  acrid  fiuid.  Few  observations  have 
hitherto  been  made  relative  to  the  larvae  of 
this  family  ; but  those  wliich  have  been 
noticed  are  equally  voracious  •with  the  per- 
fect insects,  and  arc  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions ; they  are  generally  long,  with  the 
body  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  The 
large  work  of  the  Count  Dejean  is  the  most 
complete  book  yet  published  on  tliis  family. 
There  have  been,  however,  many  additions 
to  this  family  of  insects,  os  to  most  others. 
There  is  a very  large  collection  of  them  in 
the  British  Museum. 

CARACARA.  A South  American  Falcon- 
idous  bird  of  the  genus  Polyhorus.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  the  common  kite,  and  has  a tail  nine 
inches  long.  The  beak  is  black,  and  hooked  ; 
the  plumage  tawny,  with  white  and  yellow 
specks ; the  feet  are  yellow,  with  semicir- 
cular, long,  sharp,  black  talons.  In  its  food 
the  Carocara  seems  to  be  content  with  any 
animal  substance  : carrion,  reptilc-s  toads, 
snails,  birds,  insects,  &c. ; whatever,  in  short, 
■will  suit  the  appetite  of  other  ignoble  birds 
of  prey,  will  content  the  Caracara.  Jt  is  by 
no  means  shy ; and  though  it  ventures  to 
approach  inhabited  places,  it  is  seldom  at- 
tacked, as  it  rarely  molests  domestic  poultry. 
It  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees  where 
the  foliage  is  close,  or  in  a bushy  thicket. 
It  lays  two  eggs,  j)olnted  at  one  end,  and 
spotted  ■with  crimson  on  a reddish-brown  ! 
ground. 

CARCAJOU.  [See  BADOEn.J 

CARACAL.  {Fells  caracal.)  This  ani- 
mal, called  also  the  Persian  Lynx,  is  a 
native  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a fox  ; i>osscsses  great  strength 
and  fierceness ; and  is  used  not  only  in  the 
chase  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  but  of  the 
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larger  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  herons,  cranes, 
pelicans,  &c.,  which  it  is  said  to  surprise 
with  ^at  address.  When  it  has  seized  its 
prev,  it  lies  motionless  for  some  time  upon 
it,  holding  it  in  its  mouth.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  reddish-brown,  whitish  beneatli ; the 
head  is  small,  the  face  rather  long,  the  ears 
sharp  and  slender,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
terminated  by  a tult  or  pencil  of  long  block 
hairs. 
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CARCllARIAS.  A genuf  of  Chondrop- 
(erygioua  flfhes,  notorious  for  their  bold  aud 
predaceous  liabiu«and  disUnj^Uhed  by  their 
trenchant-pointed  teeth.  [8m  Sharks,  p. 
RU|  aud  Carcharoook  in  SurPLBHEaT.] 

CAKDIAC£^.  The  cockles  and  their 
allies  ; the  shells  of  which  are  all  equi valve, 
or  ne^lyso.  They  are  furuished  with  a re- 
gularly-toothed hinge,  oRen  of  great  com- 
plexity  and  beauty  { and  there  is  always  a 
double  abductor  muscle  : the  respiratory  ori- 
fices arc  usually  prolonged  into  tubes,  which 
can,  however,  be  drawn  within  the  shell  by 
means  of  a retractor  muscle.  There  are 
numerous  species,  widely  diftused ; many  of 
them  being  remarkable  for  the  smallness  aud 
ueUcacy  of  their  shells. 

CARDIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca  belong- 
ing to  the  Cardiacce,  The  foot  is  largely 
developed,  and  is  a most  important  organ 
to  the  animals,  it  being  used  by  most  of 
them  not  merely  for  progression,  but  in 
the  excavation  of  hollows  in  the  sand  or 
mud  of  the  shores  on  which  they  dwell. 
As  dually  seen,  the  foot  of  Uie  Cardium, 
or  Cockle,  when  extended,  tapers  gradually 
to  a point ; and  os  its  diameter  is  at  its 
larges*  TOint  much  less  than  the  breadth  of 
the  shell,  it  is  not  aiiparent  by  what  means 

#the  hole  that  is 
excavated  is  made 
sufficiently  large 
for  the  reception 
of  the  latter : this, 
however,  is  ac- 
complished by  the 
Jlistension  of  tlie 
foot  with  water, 
through  a tube 
whiclt  opens  just  , 
within  the  mouth  ; [ 
oanutou  rruBaia.  and  thus  the  size 

of  the  borer  ' 
comes  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  shell,  ‘ 
that  it  is  enabled,  by  rotatory  motions  often  ^ 


strias,  and  covered  with  an  exquisite  thin  I 
shining  homy  epidermis,  disposed  in  fine  1 
concentric  cords,  abruptly  terminating  at  ' 
the  posterior  area.  The  posterior  portion,  ; 
accordingly  destitute  of  epidermis,  is  veiy  ! 
thickly  rayed  with  ribs  of  short  oompietsed 
spines,  as  if  the  delicately  clad  surface  of 
the  shell  hod  been  thus  for  ploughed  up,  as 
it  were,  into  furrows. 

CARDINAL-BIRD.  [Sec  Grosbeak.] 

CARDUELIS,  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
of  the  Finch  tribe.  [See  FniNOiLi.iu.E : 
Goldkixcii.] 

CARIAMA.  A Grallatorial  bird,  of  the 
genus  Dicholohiivs,  the  species  being  J>. 
cristatus,  —of  the  size  of  a heron,  inha- 
biting the  great  mountain  plains  of  Brazil, 

“ where  iu  sonorous  voice  often  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  desert*’  lu  retired  habits 
ore  well  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  : « A 
tenant  of  the  vast  solitudes  that  form  its 
wide-spreading  home,  it  flies  from  the  face 
of  man ; and  being  almost  always  on  the 
watch,  is  very  difficult  of  approach.  Stalk- 
ing slowly  on  the  plain,  its  eye  instantly 
notes  the  distant  intruder,  and,  after  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  it  decides  either  to  stay 
or  fly,  according  to  the  circumstances.  Those 
R^o  hare  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
observin"  them  in  their  native  wild.-*,  state 
that  the  hunters,  though  surrounded  by  these 
biM^  cannot,  witliout  considerable  labour, 
obtain  them.  As  soon  as  the  bird  perceives 
that  it  is  pursued,  it  sets  off  with  great  ra- 
pidity ; the  pursuer  follows  on  horseback, 
but  it  is  not  till  after  a sharp  and  tedious 
course,  >dth  all  its  turnings  and  windings, 
that  the  Cariama,wearied  out,  either  crouches 
on  the  ground,  or  alights  on  some  bush  or 
tree.  Till  this  happens,  the  horwman  in 
vain  seeks  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  his 
1^0  or  pull  hla  trigger.  But.”  adds  the 
writer,  “wild  ns  the  bird  is  ki  its  natural 
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repeated,  to  excavate  a burrow  large  enough 
to  receive  the  animal  with  iti  ahell.  The 
•he  1 is  generally  white,  with  sometimes  a 
bluish  or  yellowiah  cast  j it  has  twenty-six 
longitudinal  ndges,  is  transversely  wrinkled, 
and  has  somewhat  imbricated  stria.  The 
Cockles,  witli  few  exceptions,  inhabit  the 
ocean  only : they  abound  most  on  sandy 
shor^;  and  are  used  as  a wholesome  and 
noimsmng  fo^.  The  most  common  species 
U Edible  Cockle  (.Cardium  eduieX 
Cardium  Jhchei.  This  beautiful  species 
(which  is  a native  of  the  Eastern  seas)  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Uenry  de  la  Beclic,  by  its 
disTOvercr,  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  is  described 
. „ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 

uety  (March,  1847),  as  without  exception 
the  most  striking  and  distinct  from  any 
hitherto  known  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
In  colour  It  is  of  a pure  rose  tint,  with  the 
'"“‘'•“t  of  character. 
The  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  shell 
is  smooth,  prating  a peculiar  soft  velvety 
appearance,  the  effect  of  Its  being  minutely 
I decussated  wtth  concentric  and  radiating 


writer,  “wild  lu  the  bird  is  ki  its  natural 
state,  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  live 
sociably  with  the  other  tenants  of  the  poul- 
The  Cariama  is  about  two  feet 
ei^t  inches  in  length  : it  has  an  ornamental 
tuft  on  the  head  j the  neck  covered  with 
long,  loose  feathers,  Ukethose  of  the  bittern  ; 
legs  long ; feet  long  and  slender ; and  tall 
rounded.  The  plumage  on  the  upper  part 
vJ  • t.®  I ^ brown,  and  the  under  parts 
neck  feathers  arc  finely  rayed 
with  zig-zags  of  darker  brown  than  the  ge- 
Mral  colour ; the  wings  are  dark,  traversed 
^th  white  bands  and  dotted  : the  tail  fea- 
thers are  blockish,  with  white  extremitica  t 
and  the  plumage  on  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
and  brown. 

The  bill  is  of  a bright  coral  red  i and  tlie 
1^^»  and  feet  are  of  an  omnge  r^.  It  feeds 
chiefly  upon  lizards  and  insects.  The  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  Cariama  is  iuterest- 
! ing  to  Eulogists,  on  account  of  the  relation 
it  bears  both  to  the  waders  and  gallinaceous 
birds. 

^ genus  of  Gasteropodooa 
Mollusca,  with  an  elongated,  subcylindricaL 
transpmnt  body,  furnished  with  a sort  of 
5^^  u part  of  a rudder. 

1 he  shells  of  this  genus  were  formerly  known 
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to  collectors  under  the  numc  of  Venus's 
81ipper«"  and  “Glass  Nautilus."  A species 
is  found  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
said  to  feed  on  small  jelly-fish  (^Medusa:), 
and  even  true-  fish,  as,  for  instance,  the  dwai^ 
Athcrine  {Athenna  nana.) 

CARNARIA.  An  immense  assemblage 
of  ungnieulated  quadrui>cd8,  belonring  to 
the  third  order  Mammalia,  and  which 
possess,  in  common  with  Man  and  the 
Quadrumana,  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  but 
have  no  opposable  thumb  to  the  forc-fcct. 

CARNIVORA,  The  term  applied  to  the 
fifth  order  of  Quadrupeds,  or  Beasts  of  Prey, 
which  in  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and 
digestive  apparatus,  and  in  their  general 
conformation,  show  that  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  destroying  living  animals,  and 
for  tearing  and  devouring  flesh.  In  the 
greater  number  of  the  meml^rs  of  this  order, 
the  size  of  the  canine  teeth  is  the  most  ol>- 
vious  mark  of  distinction  ; these  are  large, 
strong,  and  pointed,  and  project  somewliat 
forwards,  so  as  to  present  themselves  rather 
I in  front  of  the  line  of  the  other  teeth.  Bc- 
I tween  the  canines  of  the  two  sides  are  six 
I incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  provided 
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; with  sharp  cutting  edges.  Thc-molar  teeth, 
i situated  l^hind  the  canines,  are  of  tliree 
i kinds;  — those  which  immediately  follow 
, the  canines,  teing  more  or  less  pointed, 

; and  termed  /alse  molars;  the  next  being 
I especially  adapted  for  dividing  and  lacera- 
I ting  animal  muscle,  by  the  sharp  edge  of  its 
j sumniit,  and  termed  carnivorous  teeth ; and 
I the  last,  or  hindmost,  being  more  or  less 
I rounded  or  tul>erculated*  The  proportion 
I which  these  ditferent  classes  of  molar  teeth 
I bear  to  each  other  in  degree  and  develup- 
I ment,  accords  with  the  relative  carnivorous 
I propensity  of  the  different  families;  for  In- 
! stance,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
j rule,  that  those  carnivorous  animals  which 
{ have  the  shortest  jaw  and  the  least  develop- 
ment of  the  false  molars  are  those  in  which 
the  sanguinary  propensity  and  the  destruc- 
tive iK)wer  co-exist  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  arti- 
culation of  the  jaw  does  not  permit  of  hori- 
xontal  movement,  the  power  being  simply 
that  of  o])enlng  and  shutting,  like  a i>airof 
shears.  In  these,  as  indeed  in  all  animals, 
tlie  structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  their 
habits.  They  feed  on  living  animals  and 
are  therefore  sw’ift  to  pursue,  and  strong  to 
ovcrjtow'cr  them  ; they  are  armed  with  for- 
midable teeth  and  claws  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  ; their  sight  is  keen,  and  even  more  so 
by  night  than  by  day  ; their  tense  of  smell 
Is  acute,  and  their  i>owcr  of  hearing  delicate; 


their  feet  are  soft,  to  enable  them  to  steal  I 
silently  on  their  prey ; their  bodies  are  long 
and  flexible,  so  that  they  may  glide  unseen  ; 
and,  finally,  their  supply  of  food  being  un- 
certain, tliey  are  capable  of  long  abstinence. 

In  every  order  there  is  one  principal  group, 
which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the 
, order  in  the  liighest  perfection  ; thongh  tlie  i 
necessary  imp^ection  of  all  artificial  sys- 
tems of  arrangement  causes  animals  to  be 
grouped  together,  which,  although  a^ceing 
I in  very  many  }>uinU,  yet  differ  essentially  in  | 
others.  Thus  Lions  and  Tigers  are  the  prin-  | 

I cipal  or  tropical  group  of  Carnivora,  yet  in 
I the  order  are  included  Bears,  Racoons,  Ac.,  { 

I which  feed  principally  on  vegetables.  The  I 
, Cak.vivoua  arc  divided  into  — 1.  The  P/an- 
tigrades^  or  those  which  walk  on  the  entire 
; soles  of  their  feet : 2.  Digitigrades^  or  those 
which  walk  on  their  toes  ; 3.  Amph^a^  or 
Amphibious  Camivoi'a,  The  Plantigrades 
comprise  Bears,  Badgers,  Racoons,  Gluttons, 
and  Coatimondis.  The  structure  of  their 
feet  causes  these  animals  to  be  slow ; but  as 
^ their  food  is  principally  vegetable,  spee<l  is  | 

I not  required.  The  same  structure  gives  them 
I great  facility  in  raising  themselves  on  their  i 
hind  feet.  The  Digitigrades  comprise  Lions,  { 
Tinrs,  Cats,  Dogs,  Ite.  This  structure  gives  i 
swiftness.  This  division  is  also  characterized  ' 
by  the  claws  being  retractile  : thus  preserv- 
ing them  from  injury,  and  keeping  them  I 
sharp  for  use  when  required.  The  Amphi^  . 
6ia,  or  Amphibious  Carnivora^  comprise  the  \ 
8eals  and  Sea-horses,  distinguished  by  having  I 
very  short  hind  legs,  and  the  fore  legs  formed  i 
for  swimming.  I 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  I 
subject  in  describing  various  animals  whose 
propensities  are  decidedly  carnivorous, 
though  differing  in  the  degree,  we  shall  for 
the  present  merely  add,  that  the  muscular  i 
energy  of  the  Carnivora  is  very  great ; their 
respiration  and  circulation  very  active  ; and 
the  demand  for  food,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, very  constant. 

C.ikRP.  (Qfipr/m/s  carpio,)  The  genus  of 
^falocopterygioiis  abdominal  fish,  of  which 
this  sp^es  is  the  best  known,  may  bo  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  small  mouth,  toothless 
jaw's,  and  gills  of  three  flat  rays.  The  tongue 
and  palate  are  smooth,  but  the  gullet  is  ad- 
mirably constructed  for  mastication,  having 
large  teeth  attached  to  the  inferior  pharyn- 
geal bones,  which  press  the  food  between 
themselves  and  a gelatinous  knob,  connected 
with  a bony  plate  that  is  united  with  the  first 
vertebra,  commonly  called  the  carp's  tongue. 
They  have  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  Ixxly 
is  covered  with  scales,  generally  of  a large 
size.  Tiiey  frequent  fresh  and  quiet  waters, 
feeding  on  herbs,  grain,  and  even  mud,  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  carnivorous  of  the  finny 
race.  The  most  noted  are  the  Commo.v 
Carp,  and  the  Goldex  Carp  orOotn-Fisu 
{Cyprittus  auratus). 

The  COMMOX  Carp  {Cyprinus  canno)  Is 
found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  smaller  rivers 
of  Europe ; but  those  of  the  southern  and  tem- 
perate parts  are  most  congenial  to  it,  and  it  is 
said  to  decrease  in  size  tlie  farther  it  is  re- 
moved to  a northern  region.  It  is  generally 


I supposed  that  Carp  were  introduced  into  tliis 
country  about  the  year  l.">00 ; but  this  is  a 
fact  of  Tery  little  real  importance,  since  they 
have  long  become  denizens  of  most  of  our 
fish  ponds  and  many  of  our  rivers.  They 
frequent  tlie  deepest  places,  and  thrive  best 
in  such  as  have  clayey  or  marly  sides,'  and 
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are  well  provided  with  aquatic  vegetabiea  ; 
Their  usual  food  consists  of  worms  and  other 
insects  ; but  grain  of  various  sorts,  and  gar- 
bage, are  frequently  thrown  into  the  pond, 
with  a view  to  aid  in  fattening  them.  The 
Carp  is  an  extremely  prolific  fish,  and  the 
quantity  of  roe  is  so  great  that  it  is  said  to 
luive  sometimes  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
emptied  fish  itself  when  weighed  against  it. 

The  age  to  which  the  Carp  arrives  is  very 
great,  and  several  well  authenticated  in- 
stances are  adduced  of  their  arriving  at  that 
of  considerably  more  than  a century ; some 
w'riters,  indeed,  affirm  that  they  have  befen 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  two  hundred 
years  I The  usual  len^h  of  Carp  in  this 
country  is  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches ; but  in  wanner  climates  they  are 
fVequently  more  than  three  feet  long,  and 
weigh  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  The  general 
colour  is  a yellowish  olive,  much  deeper  or 
browner  on  the  back,  and  the  sides  slightly 
tinged  with  a golden  hue  : the  scales  large, 
round,  and  very  distinct ; the  head  large, 
and  the  mouth  furnished  with  a moderately 
long  cirrus  or  beard : above  which  is  a 
shorter  one.  The  fins  ore  violet  brown, 
except  the  ai\al,  which  has  a reddish  tinge  : 
the  dorsal  fin  is  broad  or  continued  to  some 
distance  from  the  middle  of  tb.e  back  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked,  with 
rounded  lobes. 

CARPENTER  BEE.  ^Xylocopa).  The 
name  given  to  a very  large  genus  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects ; not  one  species  of  which 
has  yet  been  foimd  in  the  British  Islands. 
They  are  generally  of  a very  dark  violet 
blue,  and  of  considerable  size.  As  an  exem- 
plification of  tills  peculiar  exotic  genus,  we 
mav  mention  the  Violet  Carpenter  Bee  (A", 
vioiacca),  a very  common  insect  about  Paris. 
Their  bodies  ore  of  a very  deep  blue  co- 
lour, smooth,  and  shining;  their  fore-wings 
are  of  a deep  violet  colour  ; on  their  sides, 
the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies,  and  their 
breasts,  there  are  long  black  hairs.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  they  are  not  indigenous  in 
this  country ; but  in  France  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  there  is  scarcely  a garden 
where  some  of  them  may  not  be  found  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  gene* 
rally  form  their  nests  in  pieces  of  half- rotten 
wood  ; and  the  holes  are  not  made  directly 


forward,  but  inclining  to  one  side,  and  having 
apertures  large  enough  to  admit  a finger ; 
from  which  run  their  inner  apartments,  each 
generally  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
diverging  into  others.  In  each  of  these  cavi- 
ties they  deposit  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  wliich  are 
covered  with  a sort  of  paste,  serving  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  insects,  as  well  as 
for  their  nourishment.  The  females  perform 
all  the  labour  ; and  the  males  have  no  ; 
stings.  In  the  British  Museum  cases,  mav  ! 
be  seen  specimens  of  wood  bored  by  a North 
American  species,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  j 
with  holes  made  by  their  powerful  jaws,  t 
[See  AtidjE  ; Bee.] 

CARPET  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by  I 
insect  collectors  to  various  species  of  Motlis,  j 
I of  the  genera  Harpalyce^  Cidariat  Larentia, 
Cleoria,  and  A Ids. 

CARPINCHO.  The  Capybara,  or  Water- 
hog.  From  the  dung  of  this,  the  JfyrajKtra 
scutellainSf  a species  of  wasp  found  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  constructa  its  pasteboard  nest. 
[See  Capybaua.] 

CARRIER  PIGEON.  [See  Pioeox.] 

CARY0PIIYLL.®:A.  a genus  of  Zoo- 
phytes, belonging  to  tlie  MadrephyUicea^  or 
the  first  section  of  the  stony  Zoanthei-ia  of 
De  Blainville.  The  cells  in  this  genus  of 
Zoophytes  arc  furnished  with  radiating 
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plates,  striated  externally,  and  collected  into 
a solid  conical  polyparium  fixed  at  the  base. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  many  very  fine 
specimens  of  this  genus,  wliich  is  ibund  both 
in  a recent  and  fossil  state. 

CASHMIRE  GOAT.  [See  Goat.] 

C.VSSIS.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
inhabiting  an  oblong  shell : found  in  the 
seas  of  warmer  climates.  [See  Hei.U£t 
SuELL.]  The  well-known  large  species  of 
this  genus  ore  used  os  ornaments  on  cliim- 
nev  pieces,  grottos,  &c.,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  triangular  disc,  presented  by 
the  inner  lip,  which  is  thickened  and  spread 
over  the  body  whorl,  and  the  angulated 
outer  lip  ; and  as  this  tliickening  of  the  lip 
takes  place  at  various  stages  of  growth,  the 
same  triangular  plane  is  observable  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  spire. 

• 

CASSEDA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  In- 
sects, of  the  family  Cassididee,  or  Tortoise- 
Beetles.  They  have  a flattened  body,  sur- 
rounded by  a margin,  which  is  formed  by  a 
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V.  ^ prolongation  from  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  and 
^ which  eren  oonccala  the 
head;  and  they  are  able 
JCi'il  ' rff  ^ close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaves, 
JHaip  J ‘OTR  that  no  port  of  the  body 
jjiliiwgV^^.  or  limbs  can  be  seen. 
aSilS  HHV  Their  coloim  are  much 
varied,  and  oAen  very 
^ SJP^  ^ prettily  arranged  in 
s Ufa  spots,  points,  rays,  &c. 

cassida  viRioia,  The  family  is  very  nu- 
merous in  genera  and 
si>e€ies,  niul  among  the  exotic  species  are 
several  of  great  beauty  ; but  when  dead,  or 
taken  out  of  spirits  of  wine  in  which  they 
may  have  been  preserved,  their  metallic  bril- 
liancy for  the  most  part  disappears.  | 

The  Common  oheen  Cassida,  or  Cossirfa 
rint/u,  is  often  seen  during  the  summer 
months  in  gardens  on  the  leaves  of  mint, 
&c.  Its  lengtli  is  not  quite  a quarter  of  an 
inch  { its  shape  oval,  and  its  colour  bright 
green  above,  tlie  body  or  under  part  being 
perfectly  black.  The  larva,  which  is  of  a 
highly  singular  appearance,  is  oval,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  has  the  body 
edged  with  a row  or  fringe  of  projecting 
fibres,  the  two  terminal  ones  being  much 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  ^nerally  carried  in 
an  upright  position  while  the  insect  is  in 
motion.  When  ready  to  assume  the  chry- 
salid form,  it  fastens  Itself  to  a leaf,  and. 
casting  its  akin,  commences  its  new  state  of 
existence ; and  from  the  chty'salis,  in  the 
space  of  tlireo  weeks,  comes  fortli  the  perfect 
insect.  | 

CASSOWARY.  CC'a^man‘ws.)  This  large 
and  powerful  Struthlonidous  bird  is  a 
native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  called 
the  galtaicd  or  hclmtttd  Cassowary,  from 
its  head  being  surmounted  by  a sort  of 
osseous  crest  or  homy  helmet.  The  skin 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  tlie  neck  arc 
naked,  of  a deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint, 
with  pendent  caruncles,  similar  to  those 


form  of  its  head,  and  bright  eyes,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Cassowary 
was  of  a fierce  and  threatening  nature ; 
this,  however,  is  not  a true  indication  of  its 
character,  which  is  rather  timorous  and  shy.  i 
The  shortness  of  the  wings  totally  unfits  it 
for  flying,  and  its  pectoral  or  wing-muscles 
are  comparatively  slight  and  weak.  All  the 
feathers  of  the  Cassowary  are  of  the  same 
kind,  being  entirely  designed  for  covering, 
and  externally  are  all  of  one  colour.  They 
generally  grow  double,  having  two  long 
shafts  growing  out  of  a short  one  attached  to 
the  skin  ; yet  its  whole  plumage  is  so  poorly 
supplied  with  feathers  as  to  resemble,  at  a 
little  distance,  a coat  of  coarse  or  hanging 
hair.  The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  so  short  and  scattered,  that  the  skin 
appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  W'hcre  they  are  somewhat  longer. 

In  many  important  points  of  internal 
structure  the  Cassowary  differs  ftxmi  the 
Ostrich  ; particularly  In  tlie  conformation  of 
its  digestive  organs.  The  intestines  are  short, 
and  the  ccBcum  small ; there  is  no  stomach 
intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and 
the  c/oaca  is  not  larger,  in  proportion,  than 
that  of  other  birds.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  eggs 
of  birds,  and  tender  herbage,  but  not  on 
grain.  It  cats  its  food  with  great  voracity, 
and,  like  the  ostrich,  swallows  bits  of  iron, 
brick,  glass,  &c.,  which  have  the  same  efftet 
in  assisting  the  digestion  of  these  large  birds, 
that  gravel  has  witli  ordinary  fowls.  The 
CasBOW'ary  is  an  amazingly  swift  runner ; 
and  its  mode  of  progression,  bei^  unaided 
by  wings,  is  os  peculiar  os  it  is  cmcicnt.  It 
appears  to  strike  out  powerfully  with  one 
leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body  violently  Ibr- 
waid  with  a TOunding  motion,  far  surpassing 
the  Sliced  of  a horse.  It  also  kicks  violently 
when,  in  a state  of  captivity,  it  is  provoked 
to  an^r,  and  can  infiict  a very  severe  blow. 
Tlie  eggs  of  the  galeated  Cassowary  are  of  a 
greyish-osh  colour,  verging  to  green,  and 
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of  theTtnkey-eock.  It  Is  much  Inferior  In 
•Ue  to  the  Ostrich,  its  height  when  erect 
being  little  more  than  five  feet;  but  it  is 
robuftly  built,  and  T^y  strong.  From  the 


are  neither  as  round  nor  os  large  as  those  of 
the  Ostrich  : the  shell  is  not  very  thick,  and 
is  marked  by  numerous  little  green  tuber- 
cles. 

CASTOR.  [See  BiiAVKK.] 

CASUARIUS.  [See  CA!3SOWAr.Y.] 

CAT.  {FeJis.')  All  animals  of  the  Cat 
kind,  though  they  may  differ  greatly  in 
size  and  colour,  are  in  their  wild  state 
equally  characterized  by  fierceness,  artful- 
ness, and  rapacity.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
this  place  that  the  habits,  propensities,  or 
anatomical  structure  of  the  feline  race  gene- 
rally are  to  be  discussed : the  reader  must 
refer  to  the  article  Fklis  for  such  remarks  on 
those  heads  as  wc  have  deemed  it  essential 
to  introduce. 

The  Cat,  {Felia  catua  fcrua\  in  a state  of 
natural  wildness  differs  in  some  slight  parti- 
culars from  the  domestic  animal,  having  a 
somewhat  shorter  tail  in  proportion,  a flatter 
and  larger  head,  and  stronger  limbs.  The 
colour  of  the  wild  Cat  is  commonly  a pale 
I yellowish-grey,  with  dusky  stripes  ; those  on 
I the  bock  running  len^hwisc,  those  on  the 
I sides  transversely  and  with  a curved  di- 
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I recUon : the  toil  ii  annulated  with  several 
alternate  circles  of  blockish-brown  and  dull 
white ; and  tlie  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  lips 
! arc  block:  they  are,  however,  not  uniformly 
I alike  in  every  particular.  Tlie  manners  of 
; the  wild  Cat  resemble  those  of  the  lynx,  and 
I several  others  of  this  genus  ; living  in  woods, 

, and  preying  on  young  hares,  birds,  and  a 
I variety  of  other  animals,  which  it  seizes  by 
j surprise.  “ The  wild  Cat,’*  says  Mr.  Pennant, 

I **  may  be  called  the  British  tiger  { it  is  the 
I fiercest  and  most  destructive  beast  we  have  ; 
i making  drcodAil  havoc  amongiitour  poultry, 
lambs,  and  kids.  It  inliablts  the  most 
mountainous  and  woody  ports  of  these 
islands,  living  mostly  in  trees,  and  feeding 
only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fast  as  our 
common  Cats  ; and  often  tlie  females  of  the 
latter  will  quit  their  domestic  mates,  and 
return  home  pregnant  by  the  former." 

The  varieties  of  this  animal  in  a domestic 
stote  are  very  numerous : it  is  either  entirely 
block  ; black  and  white ; block,  fulvous,  and 
wliite  (called  the  Tortoise'shell  or  Spanish 
Cat) ; entirely  white  ; fulvous  and  white  ; 
dun  colour  or  tawny,  either  plain  or  striped ; 


tabby,  boldly  striped;  slate-coloured  or  blue- 
my  (called  the  Chartreux  Cat) ; slate-co- 
loured with  very  long  fur,  especially  on  the 


neck  and  tail  (the  Persian  Cat) ; long  hair 
of  silvery  whiteness  and  silky  texture  (called 
the  Angora  Cat) ; and,  lastly,  with  pencilled 
or  tufted  ears,  like  a lynx,  which  sometimes 
though  rarely,  takes  place.  Of  all  the  above 
varieties,  the  Persian  and  the  Angora  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

Although  tlie  Cat  is  capable  of  showing 
considerable  fondness  for  an  individual,  it 
seems  to  be  a pretty  general  opinion  that 
she  seldom,  if  ever,  confides  fhlly,  even  in 
the  warmest  demonstrations  of  kindness ; 
but,  belo^  highly  sensitive  and  fond  of  ease, 
evinces  Utile  anxiety,  except  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  enjoyment.  Yet,  with  all 
the  prejudice  that  exists  against  the  fnrtive- 
ncss  and  treachery  of  tlie  si>ecies,  no  one  cun 
deny  that,  when  well  educated,  the  Cat 
possesses  qualities  which  M*ell  entitle  licr  to 
the  regard  and  protection  of  mankind ; and 
if  she  does  not  exhibit  the  vivid  and  ani- 
mated attachment  of  the  dog,  slie  is  still  of  an 
affectionate  and  gentle  (li4ix>sltion,  and  grate- 
ful to  her  benefactors.  Nor  docs  any  animal, 
whose  habits  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
accurately  observing,  exhibit  agreater  degree 
of  maternal  tenderness;  the  extreme  assiduity 
with  which  she  attends  her  young,  and  the 
fondness  which  she  shows  for  them,  never 
fail  to  attract  attention. 

At  whot  period  Cats  became  inmates  of 
human  habitations,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at 
this  period,  to  determine.  Beyond  doubt, 
their  usefulness  in  destroying  rats,  mice,  &c. 
first  introduced  them  to  notice ; and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  origi- 
nally domesticated  in  Egypt.  That  Cats, 
closely  allied  to  the  domestic  variety,  were 
trained  to  catch  birds,  is  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  seen  an  Egyptian  painting  (or 
a copy  fVom  it)  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
a cat  with  a black  stripe  on  the  heels  (sup- 
posed to  be  the/^efis  caligata)  is  so  represented. 
The  Cat  belongs  to  a genus  better  armed  for 


the  destruction  of  animal  lifb  than  all  other  |l 
quadrupeds.  The  short  and  powerful  jaws,  I 
moved  by  vigorous  muscles,  are  supplied  with  ! 
most  formidable  trenchant  teeth : a cunning 
disposition,  combined  with  nocturnal  habits  ' 
and  much  patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them  i 
areat  advantages  over  their  prey ; and  their  ] 
keen,  lacerating  claws  enable  them  to  inflict 
A certain  death-blow.  All  animals  consider^ 
ably  weaker  than  themselves  prove  objects 
of  pursuit ; but  the  mouse  is  their  favourite 
game ; for  wliich  they  will  patiently  wait  for 
a whole  day  till  the  victim  comes  within 
reach,  when  they  seize  it  with  a bound,  and 
after  playing  with  it  put  it  to  death. 

The  pupil  of  the  eve  in  most  animals  is 
capable  of  but  a small  degree  of  contraction 
and  dilatation ; it  enlarges  a little  in  the 
dark,  and  Contracts  when  the  light  pours 
upon  it  too  profusely  ; but  in  the  eyes  of 
Cats,  this  contraction  and  dilatation  is  to 
considerable,  that  the  pupil,  wliich  by  day 
appears  narrow  and  smalC  by  night  expands 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
gives  the  eves  a luminous  appearance.  By 
means  of  this  peculiar  structure,  their  eyes 
are  better  adapted  for  vision  at  night  than  in 
the  day-time ; and  they  arc  thus  fitted  for 
discovering  and  surprising  their  prey. 

Cats  are  extremely  fond  of  strong-smelling 
plants,  and  will  roll  In  valerian  till  they 
seem  almost  mad  with  excitement.  Person- 
ally, it  is  a very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to 
step  in  on  V sort  of  fllth,  concealing  its  excre- 
ment in  tlie  earth  with  great  care,  and  pre- 
serving its  fhr  in  a very  neat  condition ; wmch 
being  generally  clean  and  dry,  readily  yields 
electric  sparks  when  rubbed.  The  Cat  goes 
with  young  for  sixty-tliree  days,  and  bi^gs 
forth  from  three  to  six  at  a litter,  wlii& 
remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

CATASTOMUS.  A sub-genus  of  Mala- 
coptcrygious  fishes,  of  the  Cypriniihx  fa- 
mily, inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  Nortli 
America.  There  are  many  species,  the 
generic  description  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Bock  with  a single  fin  : gill-meinbrane  three- 
rayed  : lieod  and  opercula  smooth  : jaws 
tootlilcss  and  retractile  ; mouth  beneath  the 
snout ; lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  carunculated, 
suitable  for  sucking  : throat  with  pectinated 
teetlu  In  almost  all  the  species,  the  scalee 
I are  marked  with  radiated  lines,  and  flm- 
I briated  on  their  edges ; their  form  more  or 
less  rhomboidal  or  roundish.  In  the  in- 
testines, river-shells  (Xymnen,/?M/imt<s,&c.), 
whicli  dwell  on  aquatic  plants  and  on  rocks 
or  bottoms  of  rivers,  ore  found  ; the  CVxtos- 
tomi  being  enabled  to  take  these  shells  by 
means  of  their  liiM,  which  arc  protruded  for- 
wards by  their  jaws.  One  species  will  be  • 
sufficient  for  us  to  describe. 

CATASTOMUS  1IUDSONIU8 1 or 
GREY  SUCKING  CARP,  This  is  a com- 
mou  fish  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries, 
aboimdlng  in  the  rivers,  and  even  in  land- 
locked marshes  and  ponds,  but  preferring 
shallow  grassy  lakes  with  muddy  bottoms. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer  it  may  be  seen 
In  numbers  forcing  its  way  up  rocky  streams, 
and  even  breasting  strong  rapids,  to  arrive  i 
at  its  proper  spawning  places  in  stony  rim-  j 
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let« ; but  it  won  afterwards  returns  to  the  Sorry  I am.  however,  to  say.  that  this,  in  too  | 
lakes.  Its  food  appears  to  consist  of  soft  in*  many  instances,  is  cruelly  the  reverse/* 

. sects  and  minute  Crustacea.  In  the  spawning  The  Cat*bird  generally  succeeds  in  build-  | 
season  (June)  it  may  be  readilv  speared,  or  ing  his  nest  about  the  beginning  of  klay.  ' 
even  taken  by  the  hand,  in  shallow  streams;  The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  Is  usu*  ’ 
but  in  the  a’lntcr  and  autumn  it  is  caught  in  ally  a thicket  of  briers  or  brambles,  a thorn 
nets.  It  is  a very  soft  watery  fish,  but  devoid  bush,  thick  vine,  or  the  fork  of  a small  sap-  ; 
of  any  unpleasant  flavour,  and  is  excellent  ling ; no  great  solicitude  is  shown  for  con-  : 
for  making  soup.  Like  its  congeners,  it  is  cealment,  though  few  birds  appear  more 
: singularly  tenacious  of  liik,  and  may  be  interested  for  the  safety  of  their  nest  and 
' frozen  and  thawed  again  without  being  young.  The  materials  are  dry  leaves  and  i 
killed.  It  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long  ; weeds,  small  twigs,  and  flne  dry  grass  ; the 
; the  head  is  smooth,  flattened  laterally,  with  inside  is  lined  inth  the  flne  black  fibrous 
! an  obtuse  snout;  the  depth  of  tlie  body  ex-  roots  of  some  plant.  The  female  lays  four, 

! coeds  its  thickness  rather  more  then  one-  sometimes  five,  eggs,  of  a uniform  greenish 
! half.  The  lateral  line  runs  equidistant  fVom  blue  colour,  without  any  spots.  Theygenc- 
the  back  and  belly,  straight  till  it  comes  rally  raise  two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods  . 
opposite  to  the  anal  fin,  when  it  inclines  in  a season. 

upwards  at  a very  obtuse  angle,  and  passes  **  In  passing  through  the  woods  in  summer,  ‘ 
along  the  middle  of  the  tail,  giving  that  I have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  imi-  | 
member  a direction  slightly  different  fVom  tatiug  the  violent  chirping  or  squeaking  of 
that  of  the  body.  Scales  for  the  most  part  young  birds,  in  order  to  observe  what  different 
broadly  oval,  or  nearly  orbicular,  and  of  a species  were  around  me,  ^ for  such  sounds,  | 
medium  size.  Mouth  retractile,  placed  under  at  such  a season,  in  the  woods,  are  no  less 
the  snout  I Ups  studded  with  lai^e  soft  pa-  alarming  to  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
pills;  buttherenreno  barbels.  Thepectoral  bushes,  tlian  the  cry  of  fire  or  murder  in  the 
fins  are  elliptical ; the  vcntrals  obovate ; the  streets  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  a large  and 
dorsal  fin  is  nearly  quadrangular ; the  anal  populous  city.  On  such  occasions  of  alarm  , 
extends  to  within  its  own  length  of  the  cau-  and  constemation,  the  Cat-bird  Is  the  first  to  ; 
dal,  and  when  it  is  turned  backwards  its  tip  make  his  a])i>carance,  not  singly,  but  some-  I 
reaches  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  is  times  half  a dozen  at  a time,  flying  from  I 

; slightly  crescentic.  The  back  and  sides  of  different  quarters  to  the  spot.  At  this  time,  ! 

j this  fish  are  bluish-grer  with  considerable  those  who  are  disposed  to  play  with  his  , 

I lustre,  the  back  being  darkest,  and  the  tint  feelings  may  almost  throw  him  into  fits,  his  ! 

of  the  sides  gradually  pasting  into  tlie  i>earl-  emotion  and  agitation  are  so  great,  at  the  i 
i'  white  of  the  belly.  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins  I distressful  cries  ofwliat  he  siipiioscs  to  l>e  I 
I bluish-grey ; pectorals  and  ventrals  ochre-  his  suffering  young.  Other  birds  are  varl-  i 
^ yellow,  tinged  with  red ; anal  flesh-red.  ' ously  affected,  but  none  show  symptoms  of  , 

' Among  the  other  best-known  species  are  the  . extreme  suffering,  lie  hurries  backwards 
; ited  SuckiM  Carp  (_Cat<istomu»  ForsUria-  and  forwards,  with  hanging  wings  and  open 
, nus) ; the  Gilt  Sucking  Carp  (CatattomM  i mouth,  calling  out  louder  and  foster,  and 
; nur^us) ; and  the  Black  Sucking  Carp,  or  I actually  screaming  with  distress,  till  he  | 

j Shoemaker  iCatastomus  nqp^ems). — These,  | appears  hoarse  with  his  exertions.  He  at-  | 

I as  well  as  the  preceding,  arc  all  described  by  j tempts  no  oftensivo  means  : but  he  bewails 
I Sir  John  Richardson, the  most  distinguished  , —he  implores^in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
Ichthyologist  of  this  country,  in  his  Fauna  ■ with  which  nature  has  supplied  him,  and  | 

’ ^reaJi  Americana,  and  the  Supplements  to  witli  an  agony  of  feeling  which  is  truly  i 
different  Arctic  Voyages.  affecting.  Kvery  feathered  ncighbourwithin 

hearing  hastens  to  the  place,  to  Icam  the 
CAT-BIRD.  (TVrdits  Cifimus]  cause  of  the  alarm,  peeping  about  with  looks 

The  celebrated  American  omitholomst,  of  constemation  and  sympathy.  But  their 
Wilson,  has  given  an  account  of  this  bird  in  own  powerful  parental  duties  and  domestic 
a style  so  amusing,  that  we  are  tempted  to  concerns  toon  oblin  each  to  withdraw.  At 

lay  it  almost  entire  before  our  readers.  **  In  any  other  season  tne  most  perfect  imitations 

spring  or  summer,**  says  he,  **  on  approaching  have  no  effect  whatever  on  him. 
thickeU  or  brambles,  the  first  salutation  you  **  The  Cat-bird  is  one  of  our  earliest  mom- 
receivc  is  from  the  Cat-bird  ; and  a stranger,  ing  songsters,  beginning  generally  before 
unacquainted  with  its  note,  would  instantly  break  or  day,  and  hovering  from  bush  to 
conclude  that  some  vagrant  orphan  kitten  bush,  with  great  sprightliness,  when  there 
had  got  bewildered  among  the  briers,  and  is  scarce  light  sufficient  to  distinguish  him. 
wanted  assistance ; so  exactly  does  the  His  notes  are  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
call  of  the  bird  resemble  the  voice  of  that  larity  than  for  melody.  They  consist  of 
animal.  Unsuspicious,  and  extremely  faml-  short  imitations  of  other  birds,  and  other 
! liar,  he  seems  leas  apprehensive  of  man  than  sounds  ; but,  his  pipe  being  rather  deficient 
I almost  any  other  of  our  summer  visitants  ; in  clearness  and  strength  of  tone,  his  imita- 
! for  whether  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  garden,  tions  fail  where  these  are  requisite.  Yet  he 
I where  he  frequently  builds  his  nest,  he  is  not  easily  discouraged,  but  seems  to  study 
I oeldom  allows  you  to  pass  without  approach-  certain  passages  with  great  perseverance; 

' ing  to  i«y  his  respects  In  his  usual  way.  uttering  them  at  first  low,  and,  as  he  suc- 
t This  liumble  familiarity  and  deference,  from  ceeds,  higher  and  more  free,  nowise  emhar- 
I a stranger,  too,  who  comes  to  rear  his  young,  rasoed  by  the  presence  of  a spectator  es’cii 
and  spend  his  summer  with  us,  ought  to  en-  within  a few  yiurds  of  him.  On  attentively 
title  him  to  a full  share  of  our  hospitality,  listening  for  some  time  to  liim,  one  cun 
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perceive  considerable  variety  in  his  perform* 
: ance,  in  which  he  seems  to  Introduce  all  the 
I odd  sounds  and  quaint  passages  he  has  been 
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able  to  collect  Upon  the  whole,  though  we 
I cannot  arrange  lilm  with  the  grand  leaders 
I of  our  vernal  choristers,  he  well  merits  a 
: place  among  tlie  most  agreeable  general  per* 
j formers.  In  summer,  scarcely  a thicket  in 
I tlie  country  is  without  its  Cat-birds  ; and, 

; were  they  to  flv  in  flocks,  like  manv  other 
birds,  they  would  darken  the  air  with  their  . 
I numbers.  In  their  migrations  they  keep  ; 
I pace  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; and 
I the  first  settlers  in  many  parts  of  the  Gen-  . 
; nescc  country  have  told  me,  that  it  W’os  I 
several  years  after  they  removed  there,  be-  | 
' fore  the  Cat-bird  made  its  appearance  among  ; 
I them.  With  all  these  amiable  qualities  to 
recommend  him,  fbw  people  in  the  country  j 
respect  the  Cat-bird  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  dislike  { and  the  boys  ■ 
of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  pre-  | 
judice  and  contempt  fur  this  bird,  its  nest  | 
I and  young,  as  those  of  Britain  do  for  the  ^ 
' Yellow-hammer,  and  its  nest,  eggs,  and  , 
young.  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  i 
cruel  prejudice.  Even  those  by  whom  it  la  ! 
entertained  can  scarcely  tell  you  why  ; only  I 
i they  *hate  Cat-birds;’  as  some  persons 
tell  YOU  they  hate  Frenchmen,  they  hate 
, Dutchmen,  &c. ; expressions  that  Mspeak 
their  own  narrowness  of  understanding  and 
want  of  liberality.  Yet,  after  ruminating 
over  in  mv  own  mind  all  the  probable 
causes,  X think  I have  at  last  hit  on  some  of 
them  ; the  principal  of  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a certain  similarity  of  taste,  and  clash- 
ing of  interest,  between  the  Cat-bird  and  the 
farmer.  The  Cat- bird  is  fond  of  large  ripe 
garden  strawberries  ; so  is  the  farmer,  tor 
I the  good  price  they  bring  at  market : the 
Cat-bird  loves  the  b^  and  richest  early  cher- 
I ries  ; so  does  the  farmer,  for  they  are  some- 
' times  the  most  profitable  of  his  early  fruit, 

I &c.  Perhaps,  too,  the  common  note  of  the 
Cat-bird,  so  like  the  mewing  of  the  animal 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  itself  sustains 
no  small  share  of  prejudice,  the  homeliness 
of  his  plumage,  and  even  his  familiarity,  so 
proverbially  known  to  beget  contempt,  may 
also  contribute  to  this  mean,  illiberal,  and 
persecuting  prejudice  ; but,  with  the  gene- 
rous and  the  good,  the  lovers  of  natiue  and 
of  rural  charms,  the  confidence  which  this 
familiar  bird  places  in  man  by  building  in 
, his  garden,  under  his  eye,  the  music  of  his 
I song,  and  the  interesting  playfulness  of  his 
manners,  will  always  be  more  than  a recom- 


pence  for  all  tlie  little  stolen  morsels  he 
snatches. 

“ The  Cat-bird  measures  nine  inches  in  I 
length ; at  a small  distance  he  appears 
nearlv  black  ; but,  on  a closer  examination, 
is  of  deep  slate  colour  above,  lightest  on  the 
edges  of  the  primaries,  and  of  a considerably 
lighter  slate  colour  below,  except  the  under 
tul-coverts,  which  are  very  dark  red ; the 
tail,  which  is  rounded,  and  upper  part  of  the  , 
head,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  bill,  are  black. 
The  female  differs  little  in  colour  from  the 
male.”  The  habits,  manners,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Cat-bird  differ  so  little  , 
from  the  Thrushes,  that  the  naturalist  to  . 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars does  not  hesitate  to  place  mm  in  the 
genus  Turdus,  He  is  a great  and  determined 
enemy  to  the  common  black  snake,  or 
horse-runner  (Coluber  constrictor),  which 
rifles  its  nest  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

; As  the  Cat-bird  uniformly  attacks  or  pursues 
this  snake,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  act 
of  hopping  eagerly  after  it,  numerous  ridi- 
lous  stories  are  related  of  its  being  fascinated 
by  the  snake ; it  is,  however,  wcU  known  to 
naturalists  that  the  bird  is  almost  uniformly 
the  a^ressor  and  victor,  driving  the  reptile 
to  its  mdiog-place. 

CATERPILLAR.  The  name  given  to  the 
lanrse  of  lepidopterous  insects ; of  which  we 
have  spoken  at  some  length  in  the  article 
Butterfly,  and  to  which  the  following, 


from  “ Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science”  (art. 
Zepidoptera\  may  be  added.  ” They  ha>'e 
six  squamous  or  hooked  fret,  whicn  cor- 


respond to  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  | 
from  four  to  ten  additional  membranous  ! 
ones,  or  propedes;  the  two  last  of  which  are 
situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ! 
body.  Those  Caterpillars  W'liich  have  but 
ten  or  twelve  in  all,  have  been  called,  from 
their  mode  of  progression,  Geomefree.  Several 
of  these  geometers,  when  at  rest,  remain 
fixed  to  the  branches  of  plants  by  the  hind 
feet  alone,  whence  in  the  form,  colour,  and 
directions  of  their  body,  they  resemble  a 
twig.  The  body  of  these  larvss  is  generally 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  soft,  variously 
coloured ; sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  hairs,  tubercles,  and  spines.  It 
is  composed  of  twelve  segments  or  annuli, 
exclusive  of  tlie  head,  with  nine  stigmata  on 
each  side.  Their  head  is  invested  with  a 
corneous  or  squamous  dermis,  and  presents 
on  each  side  six  shining  granules,  which 
appear  to  be  ocelli : and  it  is  fhmished  with 
two  very  short  and  conical  antennas,  and  a 
mouth  composed  of  strong  mandibles ; two 


mazillsB,  a labrum,  and  four  small  palpi. 
Most  Caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants ; 
some  gnaw  their  flowers,  roots,  buds,  and 


seeds ; others  attack  the  ligneous  or  hardest 
parts  of  trees,  softening  it  by  means  of  a fluid 
which  they  disgorge.  Certain  species  attack 


our  woollens  and  furs,  thereby  doing  us 
much  ii^ury  j even  our  leather,  bacon,  wax, 
and  lard  are  not  spared  by  them.  Several 


confine  themselves  exclusively  to  a single 
article  of  diet ; others  are  less  delicate,  and 
devour  all  sorts  of  organized  matters.  Some 
of  them  form  societies,  and  frequently  live 


^ ^OjpuTar  Buttanarit  of  ^ntmateH  i^aturr. 


under  a silken  tent,  spun  by  them  in  com> 
mon,  which  even  shelters  them  in  winter, 
^verol  construct  shcatlis  for  themselves, 
either  fixed  or  portable  ; others  make  their 
al^e  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where 
they  form  galleries.  The  greater  number 
are  diurnal  { the  others  never  issue  forth 
but  at  night.*' 

There  are  perhops  no  insects  which  arc  so 
commonly  and  so  universally  destructive  as 
Caterpillars ; they  are  inferior  only  to  lo> 
custs  in  voracity,  and  equal  or  exceed  them 
in  their  powers  of  increase,  and  in  general 
arc  far  more  widely  spread  over  vegetation. 
As  each  female  Butterfly  or  Moth  usually 
lays  from  two  hundred  to  flve  hundred  e«s, 
one  thousand  dificrent  kinds  of  butterfiTes 
and  moths  will  produce,  on  an  average,  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars  ; if  one  half  of 
this  number,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are 
females,  they  will  give  forty«five  millions  of 
caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the  third 
generation  I These  data  sufilce  to  show  that 
the  octu^  number  of  these  insects,  existing 
at  any  one  time,  must  be  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  calculation. 

CATIIARTES.  [Sec  Tceket  Bozzard.] 

CATTLE.  A collective  term,  denoting 
all  animals  of  the  bovine  or  ox  kind.  The 
domestic  cattle  of  Britain  may  be  divided 
into  two  races:  those  of  large  size,  adapted  for 
the  plalnst  and  those  of  smaller  size,  adapted 
for  the  mountains.  Of  each  of  these  classes 
there  are  several  breeds;  such  as  the  High- 
land and  the  Welcli  cattle,  among  the  latter; 
and  the  Lancashire,  the  Yorkshire,  and 
the  llcrefordshire  cattle,  among  the  former. 
There  is  also  an  intermediate  breed,  adapted 
for  moderately  hilly  countries  i such  as  the 
Galloway  and  Fife  breeds  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Alderney  and  Guernsey  cattle  in  Eng- 
land. The  best  beef  brought  to  the  l^ndon 
market  is  that  of  cattle  of  the  Highland 
breed  fed  in  English  pastures,  or  on  turnips. 
The  best  milk  cow  for  general  purposes  is 
the  Ayrshire;  the  best  for  cream  and  butter, 
the  Alderney  t and  the  best  for  immenso 
quantities  oi  milk,  the  Lancashire.  Hence 
the  latter  are  generally  employed  in  public 
dairies,  the  Ayrshire  by  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers, and  the  Alderney  by  the  higher 
classes. 

CATURID^,  [See  SurrLKiiE.TT.] 

CAVY.  (Cavra.)  A genus  of  Rodents  in- 
habiting } tropical  America.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Uic  possession  of  eight  grinders 
on  cither  side  of  the  jaw,  and  by  two  wedge- 
shaped  incisive  in  front.  The  fore-feet  are 
either  three  or  four-toed,  the  hhid-feet  being 
generally  tridactylous  and  in  some  cases 
five-toed,  with  the  two  outer  digits  feebly 
developed ; tail  short  or  aluent ; and  no 
clavicle.  They  have  generally  a slow,  and 
sometimes  a leaping  pace ; they  live  on 
vegetable  substances,  and  in  their  natural 
state  inhabit  excavations  under  ground,  or 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  other  recesses 
which  they  either  find  ready  prepared,  or 
form  for  themselves. 


The  COMMON  CAVY,  or  GUINEA- 
PIG.  iCavia  Cobaya.)  From  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  neatness  of  its 
appearance,  tliis  species  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  Europeans 
who  first  visited  South  America ; but  it  has  , 


COUMOir  OA.VT.  OR  OOIMSA- PUi.  I 

(OAVia  OOBATA.)  || 

been  so  long  domesticated  in  this  and  other  i ! 
countries,  os  now  to  have  become  quite  I 
naturalized  in  the  Old  tVorld.  Its  ears  j 
arc  large,  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  sides  ; ; 
its  upper  Up  is  half  dirided ; and  its  hair  is 
erect,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a young 
pig.  Its  colour  is  white,  varied  with  orange 
and  black  in  irregular  blotches.  It  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore-legs,  and  three  on  the  hind  ; 
and  is  destitute  of  a tail.  In  its  wild  state 
it  lives  in  societies,  inhabiting  dry  lands 
covered  with  low  brushwood ; and  remains 
concealed  during  the  day,  coming  forth  on 
the  approach  of  evening  to  seek  its  food.  It 
possesses  neither  cunning  to  avoid  danger, 
strength  to  resist,  nor  swiftness  to  escape 
from  it ; and  nothing  could  save  the  race 
from  extermination, were  it  not  for  itsextra- 
ordinary  rapidity  of  multiplication.  The 
usual  litter  consists  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  ; and 
so  proUfic  is  it  that  it  breeds  almost  every 
two  months.  The  young  very  soon  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  strength  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  species,  though  they  continue 
to  grow  till  seven  or  eight  months.  They 
are  very  tender  animals,  and  susceptible  of 
cold ; and  should  therefore  be  provided  with 
warm  receptacles  to  retire  into  in  bad  wea- 
ther. In  their  habits  they  are  extremely  | 


neat,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the 
act  of  smoothing  and  drening  their  fur. 
Their  general  voice  is  a sort  of  a gninting 


squeak,  and  sometimes  a shriller  or  sharper 
cry.  I 

The  SPOTTED  CAVY  (CVefopcnyspaca)  is 
a large  species,  measuring  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 


other  parts  of  South  America  f inhabiting 
holes  formed  undemound,  and  principally 
near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  shape  is  thick 


and  clumsy,  somewhat  like  that  of  a pig,  for 
which  reason  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  hog-rabbit.  It  has  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  only  the  mere  rudiment  of  a tail.  The 
upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower  ; the  cars 
are  short  and  naked  ; the  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  a hare ; and  it  has  long  whiskers. 
The  body  is  covered  with  coarse,  short, 
thinly-scattered  hair  of  a dusky  colour;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  of  a dingy 
white ; and  on  each  side  the  body  run  five 
rows  of  roundish,  slightly  angular  spots. 
The  Spotted  Cavy  is  a nocturnal  animal, 
residing  in  a solitary  manner  in  his  hole 
nearly  the  whole  day.  In  a domesUo  state 
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Crra^uri;  at  jiatural 


it  readily  feeds  on  almost  any  kind  of  vegc- 
, table  diet,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  sugar 
and  fruits.  By  Uie  South  Americans  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  C^ec 
Agouti  ; CarYBAKA : Faca,  &c.] 

I CEBID^fl.  A term  used  to  Include  all 
; the  Monkeys  of  the  American  continent ; 

; which  differ  in  several  respects  from  those 
of  the  Old  World ; via.  by  a partial  or  com- 
I plete  absence  of  the  thumb  upon  the  hands  ; 

I the  callosities  and  cheek-pouches  are  al- 
together absent ; there  is  a very  considerable 
space  Iictween  the  nostrils  ; the  tail  is  usually 
I of  great  len^h,  never  absent,  and  often 
I prehensile.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
those  vast  forests  which  occupy  Uie  plains 
between  the  rivers  Oronoko  and  Amazon. 
[See  Monkky.] 

CEBRIO : CEBRTOXTD^.  A genus 
and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  small 
I extent,  but  comprising  several  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  structure.  The  bodv  is  of  an 
oblong  oval  form,  of  a firm  consistence  like 
the  Elatcrids,  arched  above  and  dedexed  in 
I ftont ; the  mandibles  strong,  curved,  and 
I entire  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax  broadest 
; behind,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute  ; and 
the  antenn.x  generally  longer  than  the  head 
; and  thorax,  and  serrated  or  pectinated  in 
I the  males.  These  insects  arc  of  moderate 
I'  size;  and  their  colours  generally  dull  and 
i j obscure  : for  the  most  part  they  are  inhabit- 
I ants  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north 
I of  Africa  ; and  but  Utile  is  known  of  their 
’ habits. 

I Some  of  the  genera  arc  most  remarkable 
I for  tlicir  beautiful  pectinated  antennae,  which 
I in  the  male  sex  have  the  brunches  often  of 


nniPtCKRA^  uahoixata. 


very  g^at  length.  By  some  authors  tlicsc 
are  reganlcd  as  a separate  family,  under  the 
! name  of  HhipictrkJUr,  Wc  figure  a bcautihil 
■ Brazilian  species,  which  is  of  a blackish 
I green , and  pubescent : the  anterior  and 
\ lateral  margins  of  the  elytra  arc  yellow  : 
hence  it  is  called  lihipiccra  marohtata.  The 
figure  in  outline  represents  the  bcautlfbl 
pectinated  antenna  of  the  male,  considerably 
magnified. 

CECIDOMYIA : CECI1X)MYID.T:.  A 
genus  and  family  of  two-wiiigcd  fiies,  of 
which  there  are  many  species.  They  arc 
always  of  small  size  ; many  of  them  deposit 
their  eggs  ui>oq  the  tender  buds  of  various 
kinds  of  plants  ; others  upon  the  young 
sprigs,  and  some  upon  the  flowers.  One 
species  (Cccafomyia  salicina)  fixes  each  of  its 


eggs  on  a bud  of  the  will  )w,  which  becomes 
enlarged,  and  ultimately  forms  a gait  in 
which  the  larva  is  lodged  and  nourisiicd. 
Another  {Cecidomyia  tritici\  known  as  the 
Wheal-fly,  mapr  sometimes  be  seen,  in  great 
abundance,  flying  about  w'heat  fields  in  the 
month  of  June.  This  little  flydemslts  its 
eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  corol^  wncre  the 
larvflB  are  hatclied ; and  it  is  probably  by 
devouring  the  pollen  that  they  are  most 
injurious  to  the  plant.  Another  species 
iCecidomj/ia  destructor^  known  in  America 
under  the  name  of  the  Ilessian-fly,  attacks 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat. 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  an  American  naturalist,  has 
just  published  a most  admirable  and  reliable 
account  of  the  Cccidomyia,  from  which  we 
shall  make  extracts  in  our  article  ^ Wheat- 
fly.’*  [See  Wueat-fly  and  Uessiax-Fly.] 

CECILIAKS.  A name  given  to  a genus 
of  naked  serpents,  from  their  supposed 
blindness. 

CENTIPEDE.  (SroJojKndra,)  A nnus  of 
carnivorous  annutosa  belonging  to  the  order 
Alyriapoda  of  Cuvier.  They  are  distin- 
guish^ by  having  antenna  of  fourteen 
joints  or  upwards  ; a mouth  composed  of  two 
mandibles  ; a quodrifid  lip  ; two  pa/pt,  or 
small  feet,  united  at  their  base ; and  a second 
lip,  formed  by  a second  pair  of  dilated  feet, 
joined  at  their  origin,  and  teiminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  having  an  opening  beneath  its 
point,  through  which  a poisonous  fluid  is 
thrown  out.  The  body  is  long,  depressed, 
and  membranous,  each  ring  being  covered 
by  a coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  nlatc,  and 
mostlv  having  one  pair  of  feet : tne  last  is 
usually  thrown  backwards,  and  elongated 
in  form  of  a tail.  These  insects  conceal 
themselves  under  the  decayed  bark  of  trees, 
the  decayed  timbers  of  buildings,  among 
stones,  lumber,  and  rubbish,  whence  they 
sally  forth  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  In 
the  West  India  islands,  and  throughout  the 
hot  parts  of  America,  where  they  multiply 
rapidly  and  grow  to  a large  size,  they  are 
very  formidable  pests.  The  utmost  vigi- 
lance is  necessary,  even  in  cleanly  houses, 
to  prevent  these  creatures  from  finding  their 
way  into  the  beds  ; and  although  they  en- 
deavour to  escape  as  soon  as  a lignt  ia 
brought  into  the  room,  and  run  with  con- 
siderable swiftness,  they  are  ready  to  stand 
on  the  defensi>’e,  and  bite  severely  : they 
are  accordingly  very  dangerous  when  onoe 
they  have  entered  a bed  ; the  bite  being  not 
only  exceedingly  painftil  at  the  moment,  but 
followed  by  a high  degree  of  local  hiflam- 


OZKTIPKDK. 

mation,  and  a fever  of  great  irritation.  This 
•truly  noxious  Centipede  grows  to  the  size  of 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  is  a formid- 
able inmate  of  most  of  the  houses  in  tropical 
regions.  In  different  countries  the  sp^ee 
vary  : the  one  common  in  England  ia  of  a 
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' leddlth-brown  colour,  about  an  Inch  long, 
' vith  a flat,  thin  body,  and  yellowiah  lega. 

Dr.  I>each  made  it  tlie  type  of  hia  genua 
LiUiobiut,  a word  meaning  that  the  Centi- 
pede lived  under  or  amount  atonea.  One 
ajieciea  ia  very  common  in  thia  country,  it  ia 
named  L,  forciwtua, 

I There  are  other  apedea  in  the  collection 
I of  tlie  Britiah  Muaeum,  from  which  they 
. were  originally  deacribed  by  the  late  O.  New- 
port, F.H.8.,  who  in  1841  publiahed  an  ad> 
mirable  monograph  of  the  Scolopaulridat 
and  their  alliea  in  the  19th  volume  of  the 
lJunean  Transactiona.  From  the  numcroua 
referencea  to  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  the  atu- 
I dent  will  aee  how  rich  our  great  national 
eatabliahment  muat  be  in  thia  important 
, order  of  tlie  Animal  Kingdom. 

I CENTKISCUS,  or  SEA-SNIPE.  Cen- 
tri$cus  Mcoiopax.)  A gcuus  of  Acanthopte- 
rygious  fiihcii,  priocipully  disUngoiahed  by 


SSA'RMIPS.  «w(CSMTIU80U8  B0OLO7AX.) 

their  having  a long  tubular  mout ; the  body 
compreMedt  and  inclining  to  an  oblong  oval 
form  ; the  abdomen  carinated  ; and  the 
belly*fiu8  united.  [See  Xkuupkt-fisii.] 

CENTROLOPHUS.  AgcnuaofAcanthoi>- 
teryriouB  fishes,  the  technical  characters  of 
whl^  are  body  elongate,  covered  with 
minute  scales  ; teeth  small  and  numerous  ; 
palatine  without  teeth  ; oue  long  dorsal  fin. 

CENTRONOTUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  family  Scomberiike ; in 
which  the  spines  are  free  or  unconnected  by 
membrane,  and  all  have  ventral  fins. 

CENTROPOMTTS.  A genus  of  Acanthoi)- 
terygious  fishes ; a well  known  species  of 
wliich  if  called  the  Sea-pike  iCentrcfpomu» 
undtcimaU8\  and  is  common  throughout 
South  America,  where  it  forms  a consider- 
able article  of  consumption.  The  Sea-pike 
aometimea  weighs  as  much  as  twenty-five 
pounds  : the  form  of  its  body  is  elongate  ; 
iu  colour  is  greenish-brown  above,  and  sil- 
Tery  beneath. 

CENTROFRISTES.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  ; one  species  of  which, 
(C!cnfroprwfes  nigricans^  the  Block-perch 
or  Black-bass,  is  of  a deep  olive-green  colour 
above,  and  of  a pink  hue  on  the  imder  parts ; 
but  it  is  mostly  remarkable  for  having  the 
tail  doubly  notched,  the  central  and  two 
outer  parts  projecting. 

CENTROPUS.  A genus  of  Scaiisorial 
Birds.  [See  PueASAicT  CrcKOo.] 

CEPHALOPODA.  A class  of  Molluscous 
animals,  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
locomotive  organs  (jot  fat)  around  the  head ; 


they  are,  however,  not  feet,  but  prolonged 
tentacula,or  fleshy  processes,  which  project 
forwards  flrom  the  head,  and  more  or  less 
conceal  the  mouth.  In  the  whole  range  of 
molluscous  animals,  the  Cephalopo>^  are 
the  most  highly  organized  i they  present 
undoubted  rudiments  of  an  internal  skeleton, 
and  contain  digestive,  secretory,  respiratory, 
and  generative  organs.  The  nervous  system 
of  the  Cephalopc^  approaches  that  of  the 
lower  Ashes  in  many  particulars  ; and  they 
are  almost  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits. 
The  natural  division  of  the  class  is  into  those 
Cephalopoda  which  are  naked,  and  those 
which  are  testaceous,  (t.  e.  protected  by  an 
external  shell.)  Ofithe  former,  the  common 
Cuttle-fish,  and  of  the  latter,  the  Nautilus, 
may  be  taken  as  examples. 

CEPHUS.  A genus  of  Hyraenopterons 
insects.  The  Cephua  pygmaxu^  which  is 
common  on  flowers,  particularly  buttercups, 
is  about  one-third  of  an  Inch  long ; blai^,  ; 
with  two  yellow  fasew  on  the  abdomen : 
and  its  larva  Is  said  to  live  in  the  stems  of 
wheat.  j 

CEPOLA.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  the  bodies  of  which  are  much  com- 
pressed and  elongated.  [See  Ba^td-fisii.] 

CERAMBYCID.®.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  iLongicomaa) ; the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  which  is  the  very  : 
mat  length  of  their  antennas.  They  are  i 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  they  ! 
abound  most  in  hot  climates.  They  ^posit 
their  eggs  in  old  and  decaying  trees,  which 
the  larvB  afterwards  feed  upon,  and  thereby 
assist  in  removing.  The  body  of  these  insects  i 
is  long  and  subdepressed,  occasionally  sub-  \ 
convex ; the  maxillary  lobes  are  distinct  ; 
and  membranaceous ; the  femora  often  | 
clavate  i and  the  tarsi  short.  Mr.  Westwood,  ' 
to  whose  **  Modem  Classification  of  Insects  " ; 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  observes  that  they  ' 
are  “ generally  of  an  elegant  form,  and  i 
beautifully  variegated  in  their  colours : they 
are  found  in  forests,  hedges,  or  woods, 
sitting  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  more  ' 
rarely  upon  flowers.  Some  of  the  exotic  i 
species  are  remarkable  for  having  the  an-  * 
tennsB  and  legs  covered  with  thick  pencils  of  j 
hairs ; others  are  distinguished  by  the  cmis-  I 
sion  of  a (Vagrant  odour,  not  nnfike  that  of  ' 
attar  of  roses,  which  is  so  powerful,  that  the  I 
insects  may  be  discovered  upon  trees  by 
passers  by,  in  consequence  of  tlie  scent  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  and  which  is  retain^ 
for  a considerable  period  after  death.  Hence 
the  generic  names  Callichroma  and  yfromta, 
proposed  for  these  insects  by  Latreille  and 
Serville.  The  Ceramiyx moscAotus.  Linn,  ^or  | 
Musk  Beetle,  as  it  is  generally  but  impro- 
perly termed,  the  scent  scarcely  resembling 
that  of  this  dmg)  is  the  only  British  species  | 
belonging  to  this  scented  group  : it  is  more  ] 
than  an  inch  long,  of  a fine  green  colour,  ! 
and  is  abundant  upon  willows  In  the  neigh-  ! 
bourhood  of  London.*'  It  hus  been  con- 
jectured that  the  (Vagronce,  which  is  always 
much  more  powerful  in  the  female,  may  m ’ 
intended,  like  the  light  o(  tlie  glowwomi,  as 
a guide  for  the  males.  Q.'he  author  just  | 
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quoted  Infonns  us,  that  the  larva  of  C«* 
rambyx  herosy  which  is  oue  of  the  largest 
European  species,  is  considered  by  Latrulle  , 
to  have  bera  the  Cotsus  of  the  ancients,  j 
by  whom  it  was  esteemed  a relishing  treat.  I 


\ : 

CZBAUBTX  hkros. 

It  TCddei  in  the  oelc,  ooeuioning  much 
injunr  ta  the  timber,  by  boring  large  chan- 
nelj  in  all  diiectiona  through  the  trunk  of 
the  tree ; this  is  also  the  case,  as  regards 
TOung  willows,  with  the  Musk  beetle  ; the 
Iar\-a  of  which  is  of  a thick  form  and  flesh; 
consiatence  i the  head  small ; the  prothoraz 
large  and  transrerse  i the  meso  and  meta- 
thoiaz  yery  short,  the  former  furnished  with 
a pair  of  spirael^  and  the  three  thoracic 
segments  haring  three  pairs  of  very  short 
1^.  Ho  further  says,  “ The  larrse  of  the 
genus  CaUidium  are  similar  to  those  of 
Aromia  (the  Musk  beetle)  both  in  form  and 
habits.  The  places  where  they  reside  may 
be  known  by  the  long  cylindrical  barrows 
which  they  form,  and  which  are  filled  with 
excrement  resembling  powdered  wood.  It  is 
not  diiflcult  to  keep  these  larrss  alive  in  the 
wood  in  which  they  are  found,  and  in  whidi 
they  assume  the  pupa  state  ; it  is  very  rarely, 
however,  that  they  can  be  reared  to  the  imago 
state.  Mr.  Kirby  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  larva 
of  CaUidittm  violaceum^  wmeh,  in  the  larva 
state,  feeds  principally  upon  fir  timber,  upon 
which  the  buk  has  Imn  suficred  to  remain 
after  it  has  been  felled ; residing  under  the 
bark,  mining  its  labyrinth-like  passages  in 
every  direction,  and  occasioning  mudn  da- 
mage by  means  of  its  powerful  jaws,  which 
resemble  a large,  thick,  and  solid  section  of 
a cone  of  horn  ; the  whole  of  their  interior 
flattened  surfaces  applied  together,  so  as 
completely  to  grind  the  food.  It  is  demribed 
as  b^g  destitute  of  feet,  pole,  folded,  some- 
what hairy,  convex  above,  and  divld^  into 
thirteen  segments,  with  the  head  large  and 
convex.  When  ftiU  grown,  it  bores  down 
obliquely  into  the  solid  wood  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  where  it  becomes  a pupa." 

The  collection  of  these  inMcts  in  the  Bri- 


tish Museum  is  veiy  extensive  : their  form, 
colour,  and  appendages  make  them  always 
pleasing  objects  to  the  sight  i while  to  the  | 
Natural  Theologian,  the  part  they  play  in 
the  economy  of  nature  is  very  apparent  and 
easily  demonstrable  in  many  striking  ways.  1 

CEBA8TKS.  A genus  of  serpent  called 
in  England  the  Homed  Snake,  having  two 
small  protuberances  on  its  forehead.  This 
animal,  which  partidecs  of  the  nature  of  vivi- 
parous serpents,  is  remarkable  for  its  almost 
total  abstinence  from  water.  It  is  found  in 
Lybia,  Arabia,  Ac. 

CERBERUS.  A sub-genus  of  Ophidians. 
CSee  SzaPKXTS.  j 

CERCOFID.£.  An  extensive  family  of 
Homoptera,  comprising  several  species  of 
singular  insects, many  of  which  ore  tropical. 
The  head  is  of  small  or  moderate  sUe,  with 
the  face  broad,  the  eyes  lateral,  the  ontennss 
inserted  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
fltce ; the  promuscis  short  and  thm-jointed; 
the  prothoraz  very  variable  in  form  and 
size,  and  in  the  sut^famiiy  Cercopuia  being 
the  portion  of  the  body  which  assumes  the 
remarkable  forms  above  alluded  to.  The 
fore-wings  differ  in  their  consistence,  but 
the  majority  have  them  strongly  veined, 
forming  celu  closed  befbre  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  wing.  The  hind  tibia:  vary 
in  stmetnre,  being  in  some  nearly  simplct;  ‘ 
in  others,  fhmished  with  a few  strong  spurs ; i 
and  in  many,  being  triangular  or  quadran-  ' 
gular,  each  angle  throwing  out  strong  spines.  ' 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  ftimished  with 
a mnltivalvc  ovipositor,  variabie  in  its  form 
in  the  difierent  species.  These  inseets  are 
often  beautiftilly  varied  in  their  colours  ; 
they  are  constantly  found  amongst  plants, 
and  on  trees,  upon  the  juices  of  v^ch  they 
subsist,  in  all  their  states.  One  of  the  best 
known  insects  in  this  family  is  the  Aphro- 
phora  tpumaria,  which  fWiquents  garden 
plants,  the  larva  and  pupa  investing  them- 
selves with  a frothy  exciementitious  secre- 
tion. [See  Fboo-uoppzr.] 

CERCOPITHECUS.  [Sec  Moskxt.] 

CEREOPSIS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds 
that  frequent  the  coasts  in  New  Holland. 
The  Cereppsis  yovee  HoUandia  is  about  the 


uEw  aoinjLUD  osazopsis. 
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size  of  a common  goose,  and  resembles  it  in  its 
general  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
length  of  the  legs,  which  are  horn  two  Ibet 


ftsd  a h&lf  to  thrco  feet.  lU  plumage  is  of  a 
dingy  grey,  deeper  on  the  upper  than  on  Ihe 
under  parU.  On  the  top  of  tlie  head  is  a large 
patch  of  dull  white  t and  the  quill-feathers 
both  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  dusky  black. 
The  naked  extremity  of  the  bill  is  black  ; the 
broadly  expanded  cere,  light  straw  colour  j 
the  naiked  part  of  the  legs,  reddish  orange  ; 
and  the  toes,  together  with  their  web  and 
claws,  black.  It  has  a deep,  hoarse,  clang- 
ing voice  { its  usual  weight  Is  from  seven 
to  ten  pounds ; and  its  flesh  is  considered 
excellent.  It  is  now  exceedingly  common 
in  aviaries.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  we  have  been  often  struck  with 
the  grallatorial  appearance  possessed  by  this 
pleasing  Australian  Cere-faced  Goose.  Both 
the  genus  and  species  were  first  described  by 
Dr.  Latham. 

CERITHIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Podiic 
Oceans.  There  is  a veil  on  the  head  of 
the  animal,  two  distant  tentacula,  having 
the  eyes  at  the  side,  and  a round,  homy 
tubcrculum.  The  shell  (which  is  often  also 
found  in  a fossil  state)  has  a turriculated 
spire,  an  oval  aperture,  and  a sliort  but 
distinct  canal  curved  to  the  left  and  back- 
wards, There  arc  verv  many  species,  most 
of  which  arc  in  tlic  collection  of  the  British 
Museum. 

CERTIITA.  [Sec  CuEizrcR.] 

CEUTIirAD.E.  A family  of  Tenuiros- 
tral  or  slender-billed  Passerine  birds,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  CYcepers, 
Tlicy  are  birds  which  for  the  most  part  are 
adapted  to  live  upon  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  to  feed  upon  insects  which  infest 
the  bark.  The  form  of  the  bill  varies  in 
different  species  ; being  long  and  slender  in 
some  ; short  and  stout,  and  capable  of  pene- 
trating very  hard  substances,  in  others.  These 
birds  cling  by  their  feet  to  the  pcrjjcndicular 
surface  or  trees,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills 
of  their  tails ; and  creep  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  sliort  jerking 
movements,  searching  every  crevice  as  they 
ascend.  Several  species  are  descriJied  under 
the  word  CcEErzu. 

CERURA.  A genus  of  Bombycldous 
Moths,  of  which  there  are  several  species  j 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the 

CERURA  VINUTvA.  or  PUSS  MOTIF. 
This  delicately  marked,  and  at  the  same 
time  common  Moth,  varies  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a half  inches  in  the  ex- 
panse of  its  wings,  which  are  of  a milky- 
white  or  pale  ash  colour  ; with  a transverse 
row  of  block  spots,  near  the  base,  succeeded 
by  a rather  more  cinereous-coloured  bar, 
edged  on  both  sides  with  block  spots.  Then 


ashv,  spotted  with  black  ; abdomen  white,  f 
with  dusky  marks.  There  arc  several  va- 
rieties, in  which  the  ground  colour  of  the 
body  and  the  markings  of  tlic  wings  ore 


roSS-MOTH. — (OXaORA  VTMOr-A  . ) 

more  or  less  intense.  The  Caterpillar  Is 


gwn,  with  a reddish  head ; the  back  dull 
lilac,  separated  trom  the  green  colour  by  an 
angulatcd  white  stripe.  Ita  most  striking 


- 

follow  in  the  discoidal  cell  three  curved 
dusky  stripes,  which  run  in  arches  to  the 
hind  margin  of  the  wing.  Beyond  this  are 


A-rv j uj  _ 

two  rows  of  blackish,  very  strongly  dentate 
waves  I several  dark,  wedge-like  streaks 
appearing  between  the  veins  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  wing.  The  hind  vdngs  are 
white,  bat  more  ashy  in  the  female,  with 
the  margin  spotted  with  dusky.  Thorax 


OATiapii,r.An  o»  ruaa-MoTn 
insect-studies, would  “look  twice” before  he 
ventured  to  touch  what  kouIJ  tern  a beauti- 
fully coloured  and  strange  looking  “grub,” 
armed  with  two  “wea|>ons”  of  unknonm 
powers.  When  ftill  fed  it  encloses  itself  in  a 
cocoon  formed  of  chips  of  wood  agglutinated 
together  so  firmly  that  it  is  difiicult  to  cut  it 
with  a knife.  It  feeds  on  the  willow,  poplar, 
&C.  in  August,  and  the  moth  makes  its 
appearance  early  in  the  following  summer. 

There  are  other  British  species  of  the 
genus,  smaller  in  size,  hut  more  delicately 
marked ; these  are  all  figured  in  the  very 
elegant  British  Moths  and  their  transforma- 
tions of  Mr.  numplircys,  the  descriptions  of 
which  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

CERVID.^.  The  Beer  tribe  t a group  or 
family  of  Ruminantia,  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  bony  deciduous  horns,  covert 
vrlth  soft  skin,  instead  of  with  horny  matter 
and  termed  antlers.  They  are  spread  very 
extensively  over  the  globe,  each  quarter 
having  its  own  peculiar  species,  celebrated 
either  for  vigour,  beauty,  or  speed,  or  for  all 
these  qualltiu  combined. 

CERVUS.  [Sec  Deeb.] 

CESTRACTON.  A genus  of  Sharks,  found 
in  New  Holland  ; characterized  by  having 
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peculiarity  is  the  possession  of  two  appen-  • 
dages,  which,  when  the  creature  is  disturbed,  ^ 
It  pushes  out  sometimes  to  a considerable 
lengtiu  The  Caterpillar,  doubtless,  In  this 
way  of  expressing  defiance,  alarms  some  of 
its  enemies  i and  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
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Cije  Crtaiurj)  of  |latural  %»?tort» ; 


I two  kind*  of  teeth,  uranged  in  oblique  row*; 

I thoro  in  front  of  the  mouth  being  *ha^, 

; angular,  and  pointed ; while  tho»e  m the 
middle  and  back  part  of  the  jaw  are  flat  ud 
broad;  the  former  evidently  adapted  for 
leizing  the  food,  and  the  latter  for  cruihlng 
and  bruising  it.  Specimen*  and  di**ectiou 
of  Catracion  PhUllpsii  and  other*  of  the 
Fixed-gillcd  Chomlroiiterygii  may  be  *een 
ill  the  vast  collection*  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*. 

CETIOSAUBU8.  CS«e  SnWLamST.] 

CE8TDM.  A marine  animal  belonging 
to  the  Acaiepha  cUiutjraila  and  bearing  a 
near  resemblance  to  BerOc.  It  i*  a veiy 
long  gelatinou*  ribbon,  having  one  of  the 
*ide*  fiirnished  with  two  row*  of  cill*e  ; and 
near  the  sides  of  the  mouth  there  arc  two 
vessels  which  are  probably  ovaries. 

CETACEA".  An  order  of  Mammiferous 
animals,  surpassing  in  size  all  otliers  in  ex- 
istence, and  inhabiting  the  sea.  Like  ter- 
restrial quadrupeds,  they  are  vivjparous, 
suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blood,  and 
respire  through  lungs ; for  which  purpose 
they  must  frequently  come  to  the  surface,  to 
take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air.  But  though  in 
their  anatomical  details  they  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  yEsAes,  it  will  be  seen  tlmt 
these  animal*  have  no  hind  limbs,  that  the 
first  bones  of  their  anterior  extremities  are 
shortened,  and  the  succeeding  ones  flattened 
and  enveloped  in  a tendinous  membrane, 
which  reduce*  them  to  the  condition  of  true 
fins.  The  Cetacea  are  all  carnivorous  ; but 
the  largest  species  are  supported  chiefly  by 

minute  Mollusca  and  Medusas. 

J.E.  Gray,  F.R.8.,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Zoolo^cal  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, ha*  published,  very  recently,  an  ela- 
borate monograph  of  all  the  Whale*  in  the 
Zoology  of  use  Voyage  of  H.  M.  88.  Erebus 
and  Terror  ; and  in  tiie  Proceeding*  of  the 
Zoological  8ociety  of  London  for  1»4",  there 
are  some  additional  observation*  and  de- 
scriptions by  this  very  eminent  zoologist. 
(.See  WiiALK.] 

CETONIAD.*:.  An  extensive  group  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Lamellicom  beetles,  including  several  dlstin- 
grUshed  for  their  brilliant  colour*.  Of  these, 
as  an  example,  the  common  Bose  Chafer 
^C'etonia  aurata)  may  be  cited.  This  in- 
sect is  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  a shining  green 
colour  above,  and  coppery-red  beneath,  with 
white  mark*  on  the  elytra.  It  abounds  upon 
roses,  and  also  upon  the  flower*  of  the  privet. 
It  flies  well,  with  a considerable  humming 
noise,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; 
and  although  it  appear*  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  roses,  it  visits  other  flowers  also, 
and  draws  from  them  their  honeyed  store*. 
In  its  larva  state,  the  Rose-beetle  feeds  u|»n 
moist  rotten  wood,  and  is  often  met  with 
under  ground  in  ants'  nests.  After  re- 
maining about  three  year*  in  it*  larvii 
state,  it  makes  a sort  of  cocoon  of  chips  of 
wo^,  glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its 
own  ; in  this,  us  an  ioactive  pupa,  it  passes 


the  winter,  and  emerges  in  the  following 
summer  in  iU  perfect  form.  The  iiuecu 
composing  the  Cetoniada  are  very  widely 
dispersed,  but  more  especially  ftequent  tro- 
pical climates. 


ROSE  caAFaa. — (oxtomxa  aurata.) 

Very  few  of  the  flower-beetles  are  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  vegetation.  Some  of 
them  are  said  to  eat  leave* ; but  the  greater 
number  live  on  the  pollen  and  the  honey  of 
flowers,  or  upon  the  sap  that  oozes  from  the 
wound*  of  plants.  In  the  infant  or  grub 
state  most  of  them  eat  only  the  erumhled 
substance  of  decayed  roots  and  stump*  ; a 
few  live  in  the  wounds  of  trees,  and  by  their 
depredation*  prevent  them  from  healing,  and 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  truuk. 


AOISTRATA  OBtWXWSIS, 

These  beetle*  (the  Cttoniada)  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  oval  form,  somewhat  flat- 
tened above,  and  often  brilliantly  coloured 
and  highly  polished,  as  in  the  genus  Apes- 
traUi  here  flared,  siiecies  of  which  are  found 
in  Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  the  Philippine 
Island*.  Mr.  Cuming  informed  the  writer 
that  the  ladles  of  Ma- 
nilla kept  a very  bril- 
liant metallic  green  spe- 
cies, A.  lueotuca,  (pre- 
served in  the  British 
Museum  collection,)  a* 
a pet,  in  small  bsunboo 
cages,  which  they  carried 
about  with  them.  They 
are  sometimes  also  co- 
vered with  hairs.  The 
aroompanyiM  cut  of  the 

C'etonid  (,'Mchottetha'i 

/oKicularit,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  will  show  another  form  of  this  exten- 
sive group,  which  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
tuft*  of  hair : the  thorax  is  deep  black,  with 
tour  white  longitudinal  lines ; the  elytra 
are  green,  their  sides  being  furnished  with 
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: tevenil  long  tufli  of  yellow  hair : the  under 
> tide  of  the  body  ii  also  rather  thickly  clothed 
I with  numerous  scattered  hairs  of  the  same  i 
I r*v  ♦ j ^ colour;  while  the  Cttonia 

I ^ ff  iPachnodd]  BcuUU  from  Se- 

I yj/SM  ncgal  and  the  Gambia,  with 
I harlequin  markings, 

JgflMl  will  serve  as  an  iiiustra- 
fWggif\  tion  of  another  division  of 
this  very  extensive  family, 
f W|M9F  \ Most  of  tlte  bright-colour^ 
^ \»  kinds  are  day-lUcrs ; those 

of  dark  and  plain  tints  are 
c.  [pAOHMOsa]  ceiierallv  nocturnal  beetles. 

BAXiT.  ^me  of  them  are  of  im- 
mense size,  and  have  been  styled  the  princes 
of  the  beetle  tribes ; such  arc  the  Incas  of 
South  America  and  the  Goliath  Beetle 
{GoliathuM  Goliatus)  of  Guinea,  the  latter 
being  more  than  four  inches  lung,  two  inches 
i broad,  and  thick  and  heavy  lu  protH>rtioii. 

I [Sec  Gouatu.] 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  so  well  described 
a species  of  this  family,  that  we  have 
I made  an  extract  from  his  valuable  work, 

' as  follows: — ^ Cktoma  Ixda  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  towards 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers  around  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  lu  drv  open  fields,  flying  just 
above  the  gross  witn  a loud  humming  sound, 
like  a humble-bee,  for  which,  perhaps,  it 
might  at  first  sight  bt  mistaken.  Like  other 
insects  of  the  same  genus,  it  has  a broad 
body,  very  obtuse  behind,  with  a triangular 
thorax,  and  a little  wedge-shaped  piece  on 
each  side  between  the  lilnder  angles  of  the 
thorax  and  the  slioulders  of  the  wing-covers; 
the  latter,  taken  together,  form  an  oblong 
square,  but  are  somewhat  notched  or  widely 
scalloped  on  tl;e  middle  of  the  outer  edges. 
The  head  and  thorax  of  this  beetle  are  dark 
copper-brown,  or  almost  black,  and  thickly 
covered  with  short  greenish  yellow  hairs ; 
the  wing-cases  are  light  yellowish  brown ; 
but  changeable,  with  pearly  metallic  tints, 
and  spattered  with  numerous  irregular  black 
spots  : the  under  side  of  the  body,  which  is 
very  hairy,  is  of  a black  colour,  with  the 
edges  of  the  rings  and  the  legs  dull  red.  It 
measures  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  During  the  summer  months  the  In- 
dian Cetonla  is  not  seen;  but  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  a new  brood  comes  forth, 
Uie  beetles  appearing  fresh  and  bright,  as 
though  they  had  just  completed  thdr  last 
tranrformation.  At  this  time  they  may  be 
found  on  the  flowers  of  the  gulden-rod,  eating 
the  pollen,  and  also  in  great  numbers  on 
coni-Btalkk,  and  on  the  trunks  of  the  locust 
tree,  feeding  upon  the  sweet  sap  of  these 
plants.  On  tlie  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  disappear,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  get  into  some  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
where  they  pass  the  winter  In  a torpid  state, 
and  in  the  spring  issue  from  their  retreats, 
and  finish  tlieir  career  ^ depositing  their 
eggs  fbr  another  brood.  Those  that  are  seen 
in  the  spring  want  the  freshness  of  the 
autumnal  beetles.  Their  hovering  over  and 
occasionally  dropping  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of 


selecting  a suitable  place  to  enter  the  earth 
and  lay  their  eggs.  \ 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  distinct  | 
species  are  known  to  exist  In  collections,  and  , 
numerous  others  arc  yearly  added  to  tl;e 
list.  [See  also  art.  OoLiATitos.] 

CETOTOLITE8.  Whale  ear-bones.  [See 
Balaucouox  in  the  StTrLXMx.*<T.j 

CU^TODON:CHyUTODONTID.E.  A 

Senus  and  family  of  Acantiiopterygious  | 
shes,  abounding  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
figure  and  the  beautpr  of  their  colours.  They 
are,  in  a ^neral  ^new,  distinguished  by  the 
great  depth  and  highly  compressed  form  of 
the  body,  which,  in  most  species,  Is  U;auti* 
fully  variegated  by  transverse,  oblique,  or 
longitudinM  bands,  and  covered  with  strong 
scales ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  re- 
markably broad.  Tlic  s{>cclcs  are  very  nu- 
merous ; but  Uicy  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
in  the  European  seas.  It  may  siifiice,  per- 
haps, to  describe  one  species ; fur  wliich 
purpose  we  will  take 

The  IMPERIAL  CH^TODON.  Tliis  is 
a magnificent  species,  growing  to  the  length 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches : bodv  oval ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  broad  ; and  scaled  to  a 


considerable  distance  from  the  base  ; gill- 
covers  furnished  on  each  side  with  a very 
strong  spine ; the  ground  colour  a goldeu 
vellow,  longitudinally  but  somewhat  ol>-  j 
Itquely  stri|^  with  very  numerous  bright-  i 
blue  parallel  rays.  It  is  a native  of  the  seas  I 
of  Japan,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  an  article  ! 
of  food.  I 

CHAFFINCH.  iFrutgOla  ccEkbs.)  A I 
well-known,  lively  Passerine  bird,  of  elegant 
plumage,  whose  short  and  frequently-re- 
peated song  is  heard  early  in  spring,  but 
which  towards  the  close  of  summer  becomes  a 
mere  chirping  note.  Its  nest  is  rcmarkablv 
neat  and  compact,  being  constructed  of  small 
fibres,  roots,  and  moss,  and  lined  witli  wool, 
hair,  and  feathers.  The  female  generally  lays 
five  or  six  e^s,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots,  principally  at  the 
larger  end ; and  the  male  is  very  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion. The  bill  is  pale  blue,  tipped  with 
block  ; eyes  hazel  ; forehead  block  ; tlie 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  bluish  ash ; the  cheeks, 
throat,  and  fore  part  of  Uic  neck,  belly, 
thiglis,  and  vent,  wliitc,  slightly  tinged  with 
red ; the  back  is  reddisli-brown,  changing  to 
green  on  the  rump  ; the  wing-coverts  are 
dusky,  tip|>edwith  while,  forming  two  pretty 
loTM  bars  across  the  wing  ; the  bastard  wing 
and  quill  feathers  are  olack,  edged  with 
yellow ; the  tall  is  black,  except  the  outer 
feather,  which  is  edged  with  white  ; legs 
brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  not 
•o  vivid,  but  inclines  to  a dusky  green  ; and 
she  is  destitute  of  the  red  on  the  breast. 

Chaffinches  subsist  chiefly  on  small  seeds ; 
likewise  on  caterpillars  and  insects,  with 
wliich  they  also  feed  their  young.  As  they 
are  naturally  very  hardy,  they  may  betaken 


from  their  nests  when  about  ten  days  old, 
and  brought  up  with  facility  ; but  in  England 
they  are  seldom  kept  in  cages,  as  their  song 
is  thought  to  possess  no  variety,  and  they 
arc  not  apt  imitators  of  other  song-birds. 
In  Thuringia,  however,  it  Is  said,  there  is 
quite  a passion  for  keeping  them,  and  they 
accordingly  fetch  high  prices  there. 

Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Chaffinch  is  without  a friendly  advocate  in 
this  country.  That  he  is  esteemed  by  at 
least  one  person,  and  that  person  a naturalist 
of  no  mean  calibre,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Ornithological  Essays  of  Hr. 
Waterton  afford  undoubted  evidence : — 
^ Amongst  all  the  pretty  warblers,”  says  he, 
” which  flit  from  bush  to  bush  before  me,  as 
I wander  through  the  flowery  fields,  next  to 
poor  cock  robin,  the  chaffinch  is  my  favourite 
bird.  I tee  him  almost  at  every  step.  He 
is  in  the  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  in  the 
lowly  hawthorn ; he  is  on  the  house-top, 
and  on  the  ground  close  to  your  feet.  You 
may  observe  him  on  the  stack-bar,  and  on 
the  dunghill  ; on  the  king's  highway,  in 
the  fallow  field,  in  the  meadow,  in  the 
pasture,  and  by  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
If  his  little  pilfcrings  on  the  beds  of  early 
radishes  alsurm  you  for  the  return  of  the 
kitchen  gvden,  think,  I pray  you,  how 
many  thousands  of  seeds  he  consumes, 
which  otherwise  would  be  carried  bv  the 
wind  into  your  choicest  quarters  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  would  spring  u^)  there,  most  sadly 
to  your  cost.  Think  ogam  of  his  continual 
services  at  your  barn  door,  where  he  lives 
throughout  the  winter,  chiefly  on  the  un- 
profitable seeds,  which  would  cause  you 
endless  trouble  were  they  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  straw  and  to  be  carried  out  with  it 
into  the  land,  on  the  approach  of  spring. 

**llis  nest  is  a p^agon  of  i^rfection. 
He  attaches  lichen  to  the  outside  of  it, 
by  means  of  the  spider's  slender  web.  In 
the  year  IdUo,  when  I was  on  a plantation 
iu  Guiana,  I saw  the  humming-bird  making 
use  of  the  spider's  web  in  its  nidifleation ; 
and  then  the  thought  struck  me  that  our 
chaffinch  might  probably  make  use  of  it 
too.  On  my  return  to  Kuroj^  1 watched 
a chaffinch  busy  at  its  nest : it  left  it,  and 
flew  to  an  old  wall,  took  a cobweb  from  it, 
then  conveyed  it  to  its  nest,  and  interwove 
it  with  the  lichen  on  the  outside  of  it.  Four 
or  five  eggs  arc  the  usual  number  which  the 
chaffinches  nest  contains  ; and  sometimes 
only  tliree.  The  thorn,  and  most  of  the 
evergreen  shrubs,  the  sprouts  on  the  boles  of 
forest  trees,  the  woodbine,  the  whin,  the 
wild  rose,  and  occasionally  the  bramble,  arc 
this  bird's  favourite  places  for  nidifleation. 
like  all  its  congeners,  it  never  covers  its 
eggs  on  retiring  from  the  nest,  for  its  young 
arc  liatched  blind.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  mo  in  the  song  of  this 
bird.  Perhaps  association  of  ideas  may  add 
a trifle  to  the  value  of  Its  melody  $ for  when 
I hear  the  first  note  of  the  chaffinch,  I 
know  that  winter  is  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  that  sunshine  and  fine  weather 
arc  not  far  off.  « « » The  chaffinch  never 
sings  when  on  the  wing  { but  it  warbles 
incessantly  on  the  trees,  and  on  the  hedge- 


rows, from  the  early  part  of  February  to  the 
second  week  in  July  ; and  then  (if  the  Urd 
be  in  a state  of  iVeedom)  its  song  entirely 
ceases.  Yon  may  hear  the  thrush,  the  lark, 
the  robin,  and  the  wren,  sing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  dreary  months  of  winteri  bat 
you  will  never,  by  any  chance,  have  one 
single  note  of  melody  fiom  the  chaffinch. 
Its  powers  of  song  have  sunk  into  a deep 
and  long  lasting  trance,  not  to  bo  roused  by 
any  casualty  WMtever.  All  that  remains 
of  Its  voice,  lately  so  sweet  and  so  exhilarat- 
ing, is  the  shrill  and  well-known  monotonous 
coil,  which  becomes  remarkably  distinct  and 
frequent  whenever  the  cat,  the  owl,  the 
weasel,  or  the  fox  arc  seen  to  be  on  the 
move. 

**  Sad  and  moumhil  Is  the  fate  which  awaits 
this  harmless  songster  in  Belgium  and  In  ' 
Holland,  and  in  other  kin^oms  of  the  Con-  I 
tinent.  In  your  visit  to  the  towns  in  these  | 
countries,  you  see  it  outside  the  window,  a | 
lonely  prisoner  in  a wooden  cage,  which  is  ! 
scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  turn  ! 
round  upon  its  perch.  It  no  longer  enjoys  | 
the  light  of  day.  Its  eyes  have  b^n  searro 
with  a red-hot  iron,  iu  order  to  increase  its 
powers  of  song,  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  are  supposed  to  be 
heightened  and  prolonged  far  beyond  their 
ordinary  duration  by  this  barwous  pro- 
cess. Poor  chaffinches,  poor  choristers,  poor 
little  sufferers  I My  heart  aches  as  I pass 
along  the  streets,  and  listen  to  your  plaintive 
notes.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  we  may  hear 
these  helpless  captives  singing  (as  far  as 
wc  can  judge)  in  apparent  ecstasy.  I would 
fain  hope  that  these  pretty  prisoners,  so  | 
woe-begone,  and  so  steeped  in  sorrow,  to  the 
eye  of  him  who  knows  their  sad  story,  may 
have  no  recollection  of  those  days  when  they  i 
ponred  forth  their  wild  notes  in  the  woods,  < 
free  as  air,  ' the  happiest  of  the  happy.'  \ 
Did  they  remember  t^  hour  when  the  hand  ; 
of  man  so  cruelly  deprived  them  both  of  < 
liberty  and  eyesight,  we  should  say  that 
they  would  pine  in  anguish,  and  sink  down 
at  lost,  a certain  prey  to  grief  and  mclan-  : 
choly.  « » • How  the  song  of  birds  Is  in-  I 
volved  in  mystery  I mystery  probably  never  \ 
to  be  explained.  Whilst  sauntering  up  and  , 
down  the  Continent  in  the  blooming  month  , 
of  May,  we  hear  the  frequent  warbling  of 
the  chaffinch  ; and  then  wc  fancy  he  is  sing- 
ing solely  to  beguile  the  incubation  of  nis  ' 
female,  sitting  on  her  nest  in  a bush  close 
at  hand.  But  on  returning  to  the  lown,  we 
notice  another  little  chaffinch.  oAen  in  some 
wretched  alley,  a prisoner  with  tlio  loaa  of 
both  its  eyes,  and  singing  nevertheless  as 
though  its  little  throat  would  burst.  I>oes 
this  blind  captive  pour  fourth  its  melody  in  ' 
order  to  soothe  its  sorrows  ? Has  Omnlpo-  i 
tcucc  kindly  endowed  the  chaffinch  with  ! 
vocal  faculties,  which  at  one  time  may  be  i 
employed  to  support  it  in  distress,  and  at  ' 
another  time  to  odd  to  its  social  enjoyments  ? ' 
What  answer  shall  wo  moke?  We  know  ■ 
not  what  to  say.  But  be  it  as  it  will,  I would 
not  put  out  the  eyes  of  tlie  poor  chaffinch, 
though  by  doing  so  I might  render  its  melody 
ten  times  sweeter  than  that  of  the  sweet  ' 
nightingale  itaclL  O that  the  potentate,  in  j 
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whoae  dominions  this  little  bird  is  doomed 
I to  such  a cruel  fate,  would  pass  an  edict  to 
I forbid  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous 
I deed  I Then  would  I exclaim,  O king  of 
men,  thy  act  is  worthy  of  a royal  heart. 
That  kind  Being,  who  is  a friend  to  the 
filcndiess,  shall  recompense  thec  for  this.*’ 

CHAlXin).£.  A family  of  Lizards,  long 
and  serpent- like  in  form,  and  gradually  pre- 
senting us  with  a transition  from  one  to  the 
other  class  of  reptiles.  The  body  is  usually 
cylindrical,  and  extremely  elongated  ; some- 
times destitute  of  limbs,  and  mostly  with  the 
limbs  only  a little  developed,  or  merely  ru- 
dimentary. 

For  descriptions  of  the  species  Celghtccn  In 
number,  and  all  in  the  British  Museum), 
see  the  very  admirable  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Lizards  in  the  Museum  Collection,  by 
John  Edw.  Qray,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  published 
I in  1845,  in  280  closely  printed  ps^es,  wherein 
1 1 all  the  species  arc  well  characterized. 

1 1 CHALCIDn>.£.  A family  of  Ilyinenop- 
. terous  insects,  composed  of  a mat  number 
of  parasitic  species,  distinguished  generally 
! by  their  very  minute  size,  and  many  of  them 

' jT \ I....  ._t.v_.li>>  a.v 


the  alielU  then  tpout«  up  in  a stream,  three 
or  four  feet  high : it  was  from  this  noise  and 
the  spouting  of  the  water  that  we  discovered 


tiiem,  for  in  other  respects  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinmiished  from  the  coral  rock.  A 
number  of  these  cockles  were  taken  on  board 


the  ship,  and  stewed  in  the  coppers ; but 
they  were  too  rank  to  be  agreeable  food,  and 
were  eaten  by  few.”  It  is  also  called  Triclacna, 
We  have  seen  an  immense  pair  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  they  serve  to 
hold  “ holy  water.” 

CHAMELEON.  A lizard-like  Reptile, 
whose  peculiar  faculty  of  changing  colour 
has  for  ages  amused  the  uninformed,  and  j 
fUmished  matter  of  speculation  to  the  phi- 
losopher. The  species  included  in  the  ^o- 
fHcIeonidcpy  or  chameleon-tribe,  are  distin- 
fished  by  several  very  remarkable  pecn- 
Uarities.  Their  bodies  are  much  compressed, 
or  flattened  sideways ; and  the  back  is  sur- 
mounted by  a sharp  ridge.  Two  of  the  toes 


• displaying  splendid  metallic  colours.  So 
j exceedingly  minute  arc  some  that  they  are 
I reared , within  the  eggs  of  .other .insects,  but 


' the  m^ority  infest  other  larve  or  pupco. 
! Many  kinds  of  insect  are  subject  to  them, 
I but  they  are  mostly  destructive  to  the  vari- 
ous Le^doptera ; and  there  are  some  species, 
especially  those  having  the  ovipositor  long 
and  exserted,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  galls,  formed  by  Cj/nipukEy  &c. ; 
their  progeny  attacking  and  subsisting  upon 
tlie  larvss  inclosed  witldn. 

1 Mr.  Hnliday  end  Mr.  F.  Walker,  F.L.S., 
liave  studied  this  very  extensive  family  of 
insects.  The  latter  has  published  a mono- 
. graph  of  them ; and  there  ore  many  very 
: beautifully  engraved  plates,  executed  by 
I h(r.  Ingall,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
I **  Entomological  Magazine  ” and  the  **  £n- 
! tomolc^ist  ” of  Mr.  Newman.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  them  in  the  British  >fu- 
scum.  Mr.  Darwin  brought  home  many 
from  the  voyage  of  II.  M.  S.  Beagle  ; Air. 
K.  Doubleday  found  many  new  species 
I during  his  travels  in  N.  America  j while, 

I even  in  high  latitudes,  Mr.  George  Bamston, 

■ now  of  Tadousac,  found  undescribed  species 
of  IhcK  minute  insects  — 

j ” Tlio  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass.” 

CHAMA.  A genus  of  large  bivalve  shells, 

I the  characters  of  which  are,— that  they  arc 
I commonly  smooth,  though  in  some  places  a 
little  rugose  ; and  in  a few  species  there  arc 
numerous  spines.  The  valves  of  the  shell 
are  equal,  elate,  and  convex  t and  the  mouth 
gapes,  as  in  the  oyster.  The  Chama  ffigas 
or  Giant  Chama,  is  the  largest  and  heaviest 
shell  yet  discovered.  It  is  found  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Many  enormous  cockles” 

I {Chama  Captain  Flinders  observes, 

I “ were  scattered  upon  different  parts  of  the 
I reef.  At  low  water,  this  cock  ic  seems  most 
commonly  to  lie  half  open  i but  frequently 
closes  witn  much  noise ; and  Uie  water  within 
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are  directed  backwards,  opposing  the  three 
anterior  ones;  and  tlie  tail  is  prehensile. 
The  tongue  is  a hollow  tube,  with  a swollen 
fleshy  extremity ; and  it  is  capable  of  being 
dort^  out  instantaneously  to  a great  dis- 
tance, and  of  being  as  rapidly  drawn  in. 
This  organ  is  furnished  wdth  a glutinous 
saliva  i by  which  the  insect  prey  that  serve 
for  the  support  of  tliese  extraordinary  rep- 
; tiles  are  attached  to  it.  The  eyes  of  the 
Chameleon  are  capable  of  being  moved  in- 
dependently of  each  other » and  they  are 
constantly  covered  with  a sort  of  eyelid,  in 
which  there  is  a small  aperture  correspond- 
ing with  the  pupil.  It  is  a creature  of  a 
harmless  nature,  feeding  on  insects,  and  is 
capable  of  enduring  along  abstinence ; hence 
arose  the  popular  idea  of  the  Chameleon 
being  nourished  by  air  alone.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  India  and  Africa : it  is  also  sometimes 
seen  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

The  cause  of  the  different  changes  of  colour 
which  the  Chameleon  undergoes  is  not  even 
yet  well  understood.  It  is  said  that  “the 
rete  mu$co$um.  or  coloured  layer  of  the  skin, 
contains  two  kinds  of  pigment,  situated  in 
different  layers  i the  deeper-seated  layer  is 
of  a deep  green  or  violet  red  colour,  the 
superficial  pigment  is  of  a greyish  colour  j 
the  deep-seated  pigment  is  contained  in 
branched  cavities,  and  is  moveable,  pro- 
ducing by  its  partial  accumulation  and  va> 
rying  proportions  with  the  superficial  layer 
the  changes  of  colour  for  which  the  Chame- 
leon has  in  all  ages  been  remarkable.”  Dr. 
Shaw  thus  writes : “ Tlie  general  or  usual 
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ehftnget  of  colour  in  the  ChAmcleon,  bo  far 
I M I have  been  able  to  ascertain  f^om  mj 
I own  obserration  of  mch  as  have  been  brought 
: into  this  country  in  a living  state,  are  from 
a bluish  ash*colour  (its  natural  tinge)  to  a 
green  and  sometimes  yellowish  colour,  spot- 
ted unequally  with  red.  If  the  animal  be 
exposed  to  a mil  sunshine,  the  unilluminated 
side  generally  apnears,  within  the  space  of 
some  minut^  of  a pale  yellow,  with  laree 
' roundish  patches  or  spots  of  red-brown,  (m 
reversing  the  situation  of  the  animal  the 
I same  change  takes  place  in  an  opposite  di- 
I rcction ; the  side  which  was  bciore  In  the 
shade  now  becoming  cither  brown  or  ash- 
I colour,  while  the  other  side  b^oraes  yellow 
1 and  red  t but  these  changes  are  subject  to 
' much  rariety  both  as  to  intenuty  of  colours 
I and  disposition  of  spots.*' 

I Chameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow,  dull, 
and  torpid  i often  remaining  in  the  same 
I i>06ition  for  many  hours  together,  or  tra- 
versing the  twigs  and  branches  of  trees  in  a ' 
slow  and  cautious  manner,  with  the  aid  of  j 
i the  grasping  powers  of  the  feet  and  tail.  The  j 
! skin  is  composed  of  small  granular  scales  ; | 
; the  lungs  are  large,  and  are  connected  (as 
I in  birds)  with  air-cells  that  lie  among  the 
, muscles  and  beneath  the  skin ; hence  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  varies  greatly ; for^ 

I according  os  these  cavities  are  full  or  empty, 
it  appears  cither  full  and  bloated,  or  lean 
and  shrunken.  | 

CHAMOIS.  (Ant3opertipicapra.  Pallas. 
Hup^pra  traffM,  Gray.)  A well-known 
I species  of  the  gemu  Antelopk  (to  which 
article  we  refer  the  reader) ; but  it  being 
the  only  animal  of  Western  Europe  that 
partakes  in  any  very  considerable  degree 
of  the  characters  belonring  to  the  Aa- 
tilopuJo:^  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
describe  it  separately,  under  its  popular 
name.  The  Chamois  is  found  only  m high  , 
mountainous  regions,  in  small  flocks  or  fa-  ; 
milics,  where  they  feed  on  the  highest  clitfs  j 
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! and  precipices  affbrding  vegetation,  which 
are  almost  inaccessible  to  man.  Their  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell  are  so  acute,  and  they 
are  so  exceedingly  shy,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  patience  and  skill  that  the  hunter 
can  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  them ; 
they  are  likewise  so  swih,  and  leap  with 


such  vigour  and  sureness  of  foot,  that  to 
overtake  them  in  a fair  chase  is  next  to  im- 
possible ; hence  the  Chamois  hunters  of  the 
Alps  are  obliged  to  encounter  the  greatest 
perils  in  pursuit  of  this  favourite  game. 

The  Chamois  is  a little  more  than  three 
fbet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  height ; its 
head  resembles  that  of  the  common  goat, 
but  the  nostrils  are  not  so  larn,  nor  the 
upper  Up  to  prominent.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  varying  with  the  ; 
seasons,  being  of  a deep  brown  in  winter,  of  I 
a brown  fawn  colour  in  summer,  ami  slight-  | 
ly  mixed  with  grey  in  spring.  The  head  is  | 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  excepting  a black  , 
brown  baud,  which  commences  near  the 
nose,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  horns  and  . 
ears,  after  encircling  the  eyes ; the  tail^  is  | 
short  and  black  ; and  the  edges  of  the  hips  ! 
and  inside  of  the  thighs  and  ears  alone  white. 
The  horns  are  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  | 
and  arc  nearly  parallel  throughout : the  face 
is  straight ; the  ears  small,  erect,  and  pointed; 
and  there  is  neither  muzzle  nor  beard.  The 
hoofs  are  concave  beneath,  and  terminate  ! 
by  a pr^ecting  edge,  es{>ecially  on  the  out- 
side. The  clours  of  both  sexes  are  the 
same,  but  the  females  are  rather  smaUer 
than  the  males.  The  kids  are  of  a deep 
Yellowish  brown  colour,  having  the  under 
Jaw,  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  throat 
white ; with  similar  dark  bands  as  the  adult, 
beginning  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  sur- 
rounding the  eye,  and  ending  at  the  fore- 
head. One  or  two  arc  usually  produced  at 
a birth.  Their  flesh  is  considered  a ver^ 
superior  article  of  food  ; and  their  skin  is 
wrought  into  a soft,  pliable  leather,  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  animal  Air^shing 
it.  Their  food  consists  of  mountain  herbs  ' 
and  flowers,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  shrubs; 
and  it  is  observed  that  they  reldom  drink, 
aud  are  extremely  fond  of  salt.  The  father  . 
of  tlie  present  Earl  of  Derby  had  several 
Chamois  in  hia  noble  menagerie  atKnowslcy.  ' 
We  saw  two  young  species  in  I^ondon  some 
time  ago,  which  were  on  their  way  to  his 
lordship’s.  They  were  sweet,  gentic-look- 
iog  creatures,  and  were  by  no  means  shy. 

CIIANK  SIIEIXS.  The  name  given  to 
one  or  more  species  of  shells  of  the  Mnus 
Doliunu  These  sheila  (says  Jifr.  M‘Culloch) 
are  fished  up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manor 
on  the  coast  opposite  Jaflhapatam,  in  Ceylon, 
in  about  two  fathoms  water ; and  at  Tro- 
vancore,Juticorecn,  and  other  places.  I>arge 
fossil  be^  of  Chanks  have  also  been  found. 
They  are  of  a spiral  shape,  and  form  o con- 
siderable article  of  trade  in  India,  where 
they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings 
or  bracelets,  and  are  worn  as  ornaments  for 
the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  &c*  by  the  Hindoo 
women  ; many  of  mem  are  also  buried  with 
the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  per- 
sons. Those  which,  from  being  taken  with 
the  fish,  are  called  green  Chanks,  are  most 
In  demand.  The  white  Chank  which  U the 
^ell  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  strong  tides, 
having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  is  not 
worth  the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The 
value  of  the  green  Chank,  depends  upon  its 
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•ize.  A Chank  opening  to  the  right,  called  extravagant,  thoughtless,  and  amUUous  j 
I in  Calcutta  the  light-handed  Chank,  is  so  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  A fine  series  of  these  { 
highly  prized,  as  sometimes  to  tell  for  400»  birds  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  collection  of  j 
or  500,  or  even  1000  rupees.  birds  in  the  British  Museum. 


CITANNEL-BUX.  {Scythropa,)  A genus 
of  Scansorial  birds  found  in  Kew  Holland, 
jcc.  ScYTURora.] 

CUARADRIAD^.  A family  of  Wading 
birds,  or  6’ra7/atores,  including  the  British 
Plover  and  allied  species.  [See  Plover.] 

CHARADEIUS.  [See  Plover.] 

CIIARR.  iSaimo  adlvtlinua,')  A fish  be* 

' longing  to  the  family  SalmonidcK^  which  in* 
habits  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
bolder  and  more  mountainous  parts  of  Eu* 
rope  ( sliowing  a strong  predilection  for  clear 
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and  pure  waters,  and  being  seldom  known 
to  wander  into  running  streams,  except 
their  bottoms  are  similar  to  those  of  its 
native  lakes.  The  body  is  longer  and  more 
slender  than  that  of  the  trout ; the  back  is 
of  an  olive  colour,  speckled  with  whitish 
spots  \ the  bellv  is  generally  red  ; the  scales 
are  very  small,  and  the  lateral  lines  are 
straight.  The  mouth  la  wide  t the  jaws  are 
nearly  equal ; the  lower  parts  of  the  fins  are 
, of  a Vermillion  dye  : and  the  gills  arc  quad- 
I ruple.  Although  the  Chair  is  very  scarce 
I in  this  country,  it  occurs  in  many  of  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
I Lancasliire  ; and  its  flesh  is  held  in  high  cs* 
timation. 

CHATTERERS.  ( /I  mpelidce.)  The  Chat* 
tcrers  sue  a family  of  Passerine  birds  (nearly 
all  of  whom  are  natives  of  America),  iuIh 
. sisting  on  fruits  and  berries  ; but  as  the 
I generality  of  them  reside  far  from  the  habi- 
! tations  of  man,  few  opportunities  occur  of 
I becoming  fully  acquainted  with  their  habits, 

! &c.  The  only  species  found  in  Europe  is  the 
Bohemian  Chatterer,  or  Waxwing  (Bomby* 
eiUie  gannda,  [See  Waxwijco.] 

The  PURPLE-BREASTED  CHAT- 
TERER (.Ampelia  cotinga.)  Inhabits 
Brazil.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length  t 
beak  black  i the  head,  all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  wing-coverts  of  a splendid 
glossy  bine  \ the  greater  coverts,  wings,  and 
tail  black  ; the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck  piirote,  varied  with  three  or  four 
patches  of  bright  scarlet  t breast  with  a blue, 
and  sometimes  also  a scarlet  band.  The 
female  has  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of 
a beautiful  blue,  and  the  throat,  neck,  and 
breast  arc  purple.  This  and  an  allied  species 
are  often  called  Pompofiour  Chatterers,  from 
having  been  introduced  Into  Europe  by  the 


The  RED  CHATTERER  (Amprlis 
cami/ex)  inhabits  Guiana  and  many  other  | 
parts  of  South  America.  The  head  is  crested 
and,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  beck  and 
belly,  rump,  thighs,  and  vent,  is  of  a bright 
crimson  } the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a dull 
red,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  dusky  t the 
teal  is  crimson,  with  the  tip  block  ; the  legs 
a dirty  yellow.  Its  length  is  about  seven 
inches, 

CHEGOE,  or  CHIGOE.  (IWex  jww-  ' 
trans.)  A small  and  troublesome  Apterous  i 
insect  of  the  order  Aphanlptero,  of  a black  ' 
colour,  which  penetrates  the  flesh,  and  will,  if  | 
neglected,  produce  malignant  ulcers.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Llands.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  small  flea,  pe- 
culiar to  warm  climates,  and  dangerous  as 
well  as  troublesome  to  those  whom  they  at*  I 
tack.  But  our  readers  shall  see  what  that 
entertaining  naturalist.  Waterton,  has  said  I 
upon  the  subject  Tills  apparently  in-  * 
significant  insect  far  outdoes  the  bug  in  the  i 
exercise  of  its  noxious  qualities.  The  bug  | 
attacks  you  in  an  open  manner,  makes  a ' 
hearty  meal,  and  then  retires  to  enjoy  It : : 
but  the  Chegee  commences  its  operations 
upon  you  so  gently,  that  they  arc  scarcely  . 
felt ; and  it  terminates  them  in  a way  that  | 
calls  for  your  most  serious  attention.  In  a | 
word,  it  approaches  you  with  such  inslmi-  | 
ating  address,  that  you  absolutely  feel  a klud  i 
of  gratifleation  at  the  very  time  it  is  adopt*  | 
ing  measures  which  will  infallibly  end  in  | 
vour  certain  torment.  Soon  after  the  Chegoe  | 
has  entered  your  skin,  you  experience  a 
pleasant  itching  kind  of  sensation,  by  which 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  riglit } i 
and,  on  taking  a nearer  view  of  the  part,  | 
you  perceive  that  the  skin  is  somewhat  dis-  j 
coloured.  I know  it  is  supposed  by  some  j 
people,  that  the  accounts  concerning  the  I 
Chegoe  have  been  much  exaggerateiL  I am  i 
not  of  this  way  of  thinking,  for  I mvself 
have  smarted  imdcr  its  attacks ; and  I nave 
minutely  inspected  the  foot  of  a Xegro, 
which  was  a moss  of  ulcers,  formed  entiiely 
by  the  neglected  ravages  of  the  Chegoe. 

**Not  content  with  merelv  puyinK  you  ^ 
visit,  and  then  taking  itself  on  again,  as  is 
the  ctutom  of  most  insects,  this  insidious 
miner  contrives  to  work  its  way  quite  under 
your  skin,  and  there  remains  to  rear  a nu- 
merous progeny.  I once  hod  the  curiosity 
to  watch  th<  movements  of  a Chegoe  on  the 
bock  of  hand,  a part  not  usually  selected 
by  it  to  form  a settlement.  It  worked  its 
way  pretty  rapidly  for  so  small  an  insect. 
In  half  an  hour  it  had  bored  quite  through 
the  skin,  and  was  completely  out  of  sight. 
Not  wishfhl  to  encourage  its  intended  colour, 

* Avast,  there  I my  little  fellow,'  said 
I { we  must  part  company  without  loss  of 
time.  *I  cannot  afford  to  keep  you,  and  a 
numerous  family,  for  nothing  t you  would 
soon  eat  me  out  of  hntiK  and  home.*  On 
saying  this  I applied  the  point  of  my  pen- 
knife to  the  place  where  the  Chegoe  had 
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! entered,  and  turned  it  loose  upon  the  world 
I again. 

I **In  the  plantations  of  Guiana  there  is 
generally  an  old  ne^ress,  known  by  the 
I name  of  Granny,  a kind  of  * Junonis  anus,' 
who  loiters  about  the  negro  yard,  and  is 
supposed  to  take  charge  of  the  little  negroes 
I who  are  too  young  to  work.  Towards  the 
; close  of  day,  ^ou  will  sometimes  hear  some 
of  the  most  dtnnal  erics  of  woe  coming  from 
that  quarter.  Old  Granny  is  then  at  work, 
grubbing  the  Chegoe  nests  out  of  the  feet  of 
the  sable  urchins,  and  filling  the  holes  with 
lime-juice  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Thissearch- 
ing  compound  has  two  duties  to  perform  t 
first,  it  causes  death  to  any  remaining  Clie- 
goe  in  the  hole  ; and,  secondly,  it  acts  as  a 
kind  of  birch-rod  to  the  unruly  brats,  by 
which  they  are  warned,  to  their  cost,  not  to 
conceal  their  Chegoes  in  future : for,  afraid 
of  encountering  old  Granny's  tomahawk, 
many  of  them  prefer  to  let  the  Chegoes  riot 
in  their  flesh,  rather  than  come  under  her 
dissecting  hand.”  In  this  strain  our  amusing 
Wanderer”  continues  to  recount  the  Chc- 
- goes*  annoyances ; but  our  want  of  space 
I warns  us  to  desist  from  Indulging  in  a longer 
extract ; and  we  conclude  b^  obMrring,  that, 

^ os  these  insects  hare  a decided  predilection 
for  the  toes,  the  most  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent their  attacks,  is  to  wear  thick  stockings, 
and  to  bathe  tlie  feet  often,  particularlyln 
sca-watcr. 

CIIEIROG^VLEUS.  A genus  of  Mam- 
malia belonging  to  the  order  Quadrumana^ 
allied  to  the  Gala^.  They  retain  the 
1 whole  of  their  inferior  incisors  during  life  t 
I the  head  is  round  ; the  nose  and  muxzle  are 
I short ; the  lips  arc  furnished  with  vt&rtssce; 

; the  ears  arc  short  and  oval ; the  eyes  are 


' claw)  being  greatly  lengthened  t between 
them  is  extended  a thin  membrane,  which  is 
continued  from  the  anterior  to  the  hinder 
extremities,  and,  in  most  Bats,  is  also  con- 
tinued between  the  hind  legs,  and  it  embraces 


the  tail  where  this  member  is  present.  The 
food  of  most  Bats  is  insects,  which  they  are 
incessantly  pursuing  in  their  rapid  flight ; 


in  all  of  these  the  membrane  is  extended 
between  the  hind  le^  which  enables  the 
Bat  to  turn  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  its  preT. 
Some  Bats,  hoa-ever,  feed  principally  on  fruit. 
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large,  and  close  to  each  other ; the  toe-nails 
are  compressed,  somewhat  clawllke ; while 
the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  cylindrical. 
There  arc  two  or  three  species  of  these  sin- 
^lar  Mammalia  known,  all  of  which  come 
from  Madocascar.  The  species  figured  is 
called  CheiroffaUus  medius. 

CUEIROMTS.  [See  Atb-Ate.] 

CrTETROPTEIlA.  The  scientific  name  of 
an  order  of  Mammalia,  having  the  faculty 
of  sustained  flight ; being  characterized  by 
having  tlic  anterior  extremities  so  formed 
as  to  8cr>'e  the  office  of  wings,  the  fingers 
being  extremely  long,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  an  extended  membrane.  This 
power  of  continued  flight,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  habits  of  mammiferous  animals,  is 
obtained  by  the  structure  of  the  anterior 
extremities,  the  fingers  of  the  fure-hand  (or 
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and  in  these  the  hind  legs  arc  free.  They  ' 
all  possess  four  large  canine  teeth,  but  the  ' 
grinders  vary  in  number,  the  smallest  num- 
ber being  on  each  side,  three  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  largest  five  above  and  six  below,  or  ' 
I'lce  versd.  The  incisors  also  vary,  the 
smallest  number  being  two  above  and  two 
below,  and  the  largest  number  four  above  ' 
and  six  below.  The  order  Cheiroptera  con-  I 
tains  only  one  division,  the  Vcspertilumi^. 
The  flying  Foxes  (Galcopd/tecus)  being  now 
very  properly  classed  among  the  Quadru- 
mana.  Bat^  then,  arc  divided  into  two 
families  ; the  first  of  which,  Istiophori^  are  ' 
characteiizcd  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  i 
tlic  nose,  the  skin  of  which  is  expanded  into 
Icaf-like  appendages,  which  are  supposed  to 
increase  their  power  of  smell ; the  second 
family,  Anistimhori,  have  the  nose  simple. 
The  flnt  family  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
families ; the  first,  PhffHoitomatina^  having 
the  nose-leaf  simple,  and  the  second,  A/irno- 
lophina^  in  which  it  is  complicated.  Tho 
second  family  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
families ; the  first,  VespertUioninay  in  which 
the  wings  are  wide  and  extended,  the  head 
long,  and  there  is  only  a single  phalanx  or 
joint  to  the  fore-finger  ; the  second,  A'octi- 
lioninoy  having  the  wings  long  and  straight,  ! 
head  short  and  obtuse,  and  there  are  two  i 


on  the  fore-finger.  There  arc  sevente^ 
British  species  of  Bats  : two  belong  to  the 
family  liAinoIophinay  the  greater  and  lesser 
Horse-shoe  Bat ; but  neither  of  them  are 
very  common.  The  remaining  fifteen  be- 
long to  tho  family  VespertUioninay  twelve 
bei^  included  in  the  genus  VespertUiOy  the 
larg^  of  which  is  the  K.  Murinus  or  Mouse- 
coloured  Bat,  the  extent  of  tho  wings  being 
fifteen  inches ; this  species  is  very  rare. 
The  common  Bat  is  the  Pipistrelle  (^. 


^ ^oiratar  ffitcttonarj?  of  Slnfmatelr  Mature. 


PipistrOlut) ; the  “Common  Bat”  of  the 
Continent  ( F.  Murimts)  was  long  suppoeed 
to  be  our  “ Common  Bat ; ” but  tUi.  is  now 
found  to  be  an  error.  Of  the  remaining 
species,  two  are  the  most  beautiful  found  in 
this  country,  the  long-eared  Bat,  and  the 
lesser  long -eared  Bat,Mlonging  to  the  genus 
Plecolut,  ond  the  other  is  the  BarbasUUe. 
[See  Bat  and  VAimnK  Bat.] 

CBnSIilFER.  A genns  of  Arachnida;, 
belonging  to  the  family  called  Pteudo-tcor- 
piona.  Their  bodies  are  oval,  and  they  have 
the  palpi  elongated  like  arms,  with  a claw* 
like  hand  with  two  fingers ; eight  legs,  all 
ccmal,  and  terminated  by  two  ungues. 
They  resemble  small  scorpions  deprived  of 
toils.  The  body  is  flattened,  with  the  thorax  I 
nearly  square,  and  having  one  or  two  ctcs 
on  each  side.  They  run  quickly,  and  often 
sideways  like  crabs.  Two  or  three  species  of 
this  and  the  closely  allied  genus  Obiiium  ore 
foimd  in  this  country. 

CHEIiONIA.  An  order  of  Reptiles,  in- 
cluding the  Tortoises  and  Turtles  i chuac- 
terized  by  the  body  being  inclos^  l^tween  a 
double  shield  or  shell,  from  which  the  head, 
tall,  and  limbs  are  protruded.  The  animals 
composing  this  order  vary  considerably  in 
those  details  of  their  structure  which  adapt 
them  to  difierent  habits  of  life ; some  of  them 
being  adapted  to  reside  exclusively  upon  the 
solid  ground,  and  others  to  dwell  amidst 
marshes,  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers,  fcc. 
TheI.A!fD  ToRTOisKS.(J’estudmj<te]  have  a 
bulged  carapace,  sustained  by  a bony  ske- 
leton wholly  solid,  and  anchylosed  for  the 
greater  part  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  breast- 
plate i their  legs  arc  truncated,  with  very 
short  toes  connected  almost  to  the  nails,  and 
arc  capable,  together  with  the  head,  of  teing 
completely  withdrawn  into  the  armour.  In 
the  Marsh  ond  Rivxn  Tortoises  (Emydo!) 
the  toes  are  divided  ond  webbed,  so  os  to 
increase  the  extent  of  surface  i and  in  the 
Turtles  (Chelonidre)  they  are  extended  into 
large  undivided  paddles,  by  which  they  can 
propel  themselves  rapidly  through  the  water. 

J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  ond  Professor  Bell  have 


published  monomphs  of  tliis  order.  [Sec 
Tortoise  and  Turtle.] 


Mr.  Thompson.  It  may  prove  nearly  as  de- 
structive as  the  Limnoria  terebrans  [which 
sec]. 

CHENALOPEX,  or  EGYPTIAN  GOOSE. 
A genus  of  palmiped  birds,  allied  to  the  Ber- 
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nacle  Geese,  but  distinguished  the  length 
of  Its  legs,  and  the  small  spur  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  win^s  The  only  known  species  (CAc- 
nalopex  ji^gyptiaca)  is  often  figured  on  the 


I CHELXJRA..  The  name  applied  to  a ge- 
. nus  of  small  Amphipodous  Crustacea,  first 
I found  at  Trieste  by  Dr.  Philippi,  who  has 
described  a species  which  he  calls  C.  tere^ 
Arons,  from  ito  habit  of  boring  into  wood- 
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( work  in  sea  water.  This  species,  or  a rcry 
closely  allied  one,  has  been  found  at  Ar- 
) drotsan,  in  Ayrshire,  by  Migor  Martin,  and 
I in  Dublin  Bay,  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Allman  and 
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(cHawAZ.OFzx  JSomriAOA..) 

Eg^tian  monuments  : it  is  a very  common 

. ??  aviaries,  where  it  proves  very  attroe- 

tive  by  its  pretty  colouring,  elegant  form, 
and  the  case  with  which  it  is  kept  in  con- 
finement It  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  obounding  in  Sicily,  for  example  ; 
and  in  N.  Africa  it  is  an  abundant  species, 
especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

^ CHERMES.  A genus  of  four-winged 
insects,  which,  like  those  of  the  genus  Aphis^ 
are  found  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and 
bark  of  various  trees  and  vegetables.  They 
denve  their  particular  distinctions  from  the 
plants  or  trees  on  which  tlicy  feed ; as  the  ash, 
alder,  elm,  box,  willow,  nettle,  &c.  The 
abdomen  is  pointed,  and  the  legs  are  formed 
for  leaping.  In  their  larva  state  many  of 
them  appear  coate<i.  especially  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  body,  with  a flocculent  or  fila- 
mentous clammy  substance,  of  a white  colour, 
which  exudes  from  their  pores. 

CHEUCAU.  iPtcroptochos  ruAccuZd.) 
This  cunous  bird  freouents  the  most  gloomy 
and  retired  spots  within  the  damp  forests  of 
the  islands  forming  the  Chonos  arcliipelago. 
Sometimea,  although  ita  cry  may  be  beard 
close  at  hand,  let  a person  watch  ever  so  at- 
tentively,  he  will  not  ace  the  Chencau  ; at 
other  timea,  let  liim  stand  motionless,  and 
the  red-breasted  little  bird  will  approach 
within  a few  feet,  in  the  most  familiar  man- 
ner. It  then  buaily  hops  about  the  entangled 
mass  of  rotting  canes  and  branches,  with  ita 
little  tail  cocked  upwards.  Mr.Darwin  opened 
tile  gizzard  of  some  specimens  : it  was  very 
muKular,  and  contained  hard  seeds,  buds  of 
plants,  and  vegetable  fibres,  mixed  with 
small  stones.  The  Chcucau  is  held  In  su- 
perstitious fear  by  the  Chilotans,  on  account 
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I of  it«  strange  and  voried  cries. — Dancin' $ 
JoumaL  Babkiko-Biko.] 

CIIEVAL»IER.  (Totaniu  glottis.)  This 
Qrallatorial  bird,  which  is  called  by  some 
naturalists  the  Greenshonk,  and  by  others  the 
Green-legged  Horseman,  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  stands  very  high  on  its 
legs.  The  bill  is  long,  reddish  near  the  tip,  and 
block  near  the  base  ; in  summer  the  top  of  its 
head  and  nape  ore  longitudinally  rayed  with 
deep  black  and  white  ; the  forehead,  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  upper  part  of  the 
belly  and  the  sides  are  white,  sprinkled  with 
oval  dusky  spots  ; the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  except  the  under  tail-coverts, 
which  have  the  feathers  spotted  with  black 
in  the  direction  of  the  shafts : the  greater 
wing-co^'crts,  and  the  long  feathers  which 
protect  the  quills,  are  of  a reddish  grey, 
• spotted  with  black  ; the  rest  of  the  coverts 
: ore  edged  with  white,  which  is  followed  by 
a band  of  brown  : the  two  intermediate  tail- 
I feathers  are  ash-coloured,  with  transverse 
I brown  zig-zag  stripes.  It  frequents  lakes, 
meadows,  and  the  margins  of  rivers  { and  its 
flesh  is  very  delicate  and  well-flavoured. 

CHEVROTAIN.  [See  Musk  Deeb.] 

CHTLOGNATHA.  The  first  divsion  of 
Mgriapoda.  The  body  is  crustaceous,  and 
often  cylindrical,  the  antennae  rather  thick- 
: cned  at  the  tips  : two  thick  mandibles  with- 
I out  palpi,  distinctly  divided  into  two  por- 
: tions ; legs  very  short,  and  always  termi- 
; nated  by  a single  claw.  They  crawl  very 
' slowly,  or  rather  glide  kIo^,  rolling  them- 
' selves  into  a spire  or  ball.  The  first  segment 
, of  the  body,  and  in  some  also  the  second,  is 
largest,  and  represents  a corselet  or  small 
shield.  It  is  only  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
, sixth  segment,  in  different  species,  that  the 
I duplication  of  the  legs  commences  ; and  the 
' two  or  three  terminal  segments  are  destitute 
of  feet.  On  this  family  and  the  following, 
the  late  George  Newport,  F.R.S.,  published 
valuable  monographs  in  the  Transactions 
: of  the  I.innoean  Society.  [See  luLUS  and 

I CkKTII’EUE.] 

! CHILOPODA.  A division  of  the  class 
Myriajtoda.  They  are  characterized  by  an- 
tenna} thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  grow- 
I ing  slenderiowords  the  apex  ; the  mouth  con- 
i sists  of  two  mandibles,  which  are  fhmished 
I with  a palpiform  process,  and  provided  at  the 
j apex  with  numerous  little  denticulations ; 
covering  these  is  an  upper  and  an  under  lip  f 
above  which  are  two  palpi,  resembling  legs 
by  being  terminated  by  a pointed  claw  ; and 
covering  this  under  lip  is  an  organ  furnished 
with  two  lateral  processes,  each  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a lar^e  bent  claw,  through 
I the  under  part  of  which  a poisonous  liquid 
is  said  to  be  ejected.  The  body  is  somewhat 
fiattened,  composed  of  numerous  segments, 
defended  by  plates  of  a homy  substance, 
and  each  segment  {^nerally  Aimished  with 
a pair  of  legs.  In  not  climates  they  grow 
very  large,  and,  from  their  venomous  bite, 
some  of  them  are  trulv  formidable.  They 
conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  fallen 
trees,  and  are  all  found  in  rotten  wood. 
They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  very 


active,  and  some  emit  a phosphoric  light. 
[See  ScoLOi'ENDKA  ; Centiuxde,  &C.] 

CUI>L£RA.  There  arc  two  species  of  | 
this  very  singular  kind  of  Chondroptcry-  ; 
gious  fish,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Chimtera ; each  named  oAer  the  ocean  it  in- 
habits. 


kouthxrv  oaiua;RA. — (o.  boreaus.) 

The  Nobtdebx  CmstfRA  (Chimara  Bo- 
realis), generally  abides  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  prey  on 
the  smaller  fishes,  os  well  as  on  the  various 
sorts  of  Mollusca  and  Testacea.  Its  usual 
length  is  from  three  to  four  fbet ; the  body 
is  long,  compressed,  and  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  continued  into  a 
long  and  slender  filament : the  head  is  very 
large  and  thick,  rising  up  in  front  into  a 
kind  of  pyramidal  form  ; and  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  in  the  male  fish,  is  a short  upright 
process  resembling  a tuft.  The  mouth, 
placed  beneath,  is  tumished  in  each  jaw  with 
a pair  of  broad,  bony  laminse,  notched  in 
the  margin  into  a resemblance  of  numerous 
teeth  s while  in  front,  both  above  and  below, 
stand  two  large  sub-triangular  teeth : the 
upi)er  lip  is  divided  into  five  clefts  ; the  front, 
from  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  is  marked  by 
transverse  undulations  and  porest  a line  runs 
across  the  forehead,  and  is  continued  in  a 
serpentine  course  into  the  lateral  line,  wliich  | 
is  very  strongly  marked,  of  a whitish  colour,  1 
with  dark  edges,  and  runs  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail ; the  eyes  are  very  large  and  bright,  of 
a greenish  colour,  witn  silvery  irides.  The 
body  above  the  lateral  line  is  of  a yellowish 
brown,  and  of  a bright  silver  colour  beneath 
it,  variegated  with  numerous  irregular  spots. 
The  fins  are  yellowish-brown,  varieil  with 
darker  shades  : the  first  dorsal  and  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  large  and  subtriangular ; the 
ventral,  similarly  shaped,  arc  sm^lcr  ; and 
at  tlic  base  of  ea^,  in  the  males  is  a length- 
ened sub-cylindric  process,  roughened  by 
numerous  sharp  prominences  in  a reversed 
direction.  The  flesh  of  the  Chimsera  is 
coarse,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. — The  Southbrx 
Chima'.ba  (Chimara  Australis)  is  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  preceding  species,  but  with 
the  front  sloping  downwards,  and  the  upper 
lip  extended  into  a lengthened  cartilaginous 
flap,  bending  downwanls  in  a reversed  di- 
rection beneath  : general  colour  of  the  whole 
fish  silvery,  with  a yellowish-brown  cast  on 
the  upper  parts  : fins  pale  brown.  Its  man- 
ner or  life  IS  similar  to  that  of  the  Chimeera 
Borealis  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

CHIMNEY  SWEEPER  CNIOTHS].  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the 
genus  Fumca. 

CHI&IFANZEE.  (Pithecus  troglodytes.) 
Cuvier  placed  the  Oran-Outang  foremost  in 
the  rank  of  Quaobuhaxa,  but  later  natu- 
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raU«u  confider  the  OorilU  and  Chlmpaniee 
to  approximate  more  nearly  in  their  general 
eonformation  to  man*  [See  Qoriixa  in  8or- 
PLaifB.xT.]  The  Chimpanzee  U an  in- 


OBIUPAWZBX. — (V1TUS008  laOOLODTTaS.) 

habitant  of  AfViea,  and  eepedally  of  the 
coa.stj  of  Congo  and  Angola } and  travellere 
who  have  visited  those  coimtries  aMure  us 
that  in  an  adult  state  the  Chimpanzees  attain 
the  stature  of  man,  and  live  in  society  In  the 
woods  { that  they  construct  huts  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees*  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
violence  of  the  rains ; that  they  walk  up* 
right*  arm  themselves  with  clubs*  and  make 
: a formidable  resistance  against  the  attacks 
I of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  beasts.  The 
I body  of  the  Chimpanzee  is  covered  with  long 
I block  hair  on  the  head*  shoulders*  and  back, 
but  much  thinner  on  the  breast  and  belly ; 
the  arms  and  l^s  are  not  so  disproportionate 
os  those  of  the  Orangoutang*  the  fore^flngers 
not  quite  touching  the  knees  when  the  ani* 
mal  stands  upright.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  very  flat,  with  a retiring  forehead, 
and  a prominent  bony  ridge  over  the  eye* 
brows  : the  mouth  is  wide,  the  ears  large, 
the  nose  flat,  and  the  face  of  a blatkish  brown 
colour*  There  was  formerly  a female  Chlin* 
panzee  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Kegent's 
I a*ark,  suppos^  to  be  about  ten  years  old:  sh« 
: was  remarkablv  docile,  and  performed  cer- 
tain actious  witJi  much  apparent  rationality* 
How  truly  has  it  been  said,  tliat  although 
the  gradations  of  Nature  in  the  other  parts 
of  her  works  are  minute  and  imperceptible, 
vet  in  the  ascent  from  brutes  to  men  the  line 
Is  strongly  drawn,  well  marked,  and  decisive  1 
In  vain  the  Chimpanzee  or  Onui*Outang 
may  resemble  Man  in  form,  or  may  possess 
the  power  of  imitating  his  actions,  it  still 
continues  a wretched  helpless  creature  ; and 
whatever  distant  resemblance  its  internal 
conformation  may  bear  to  the  human,  its 
whole  flgure  exhibits  a picture  suAflcienily 
mortifying  to  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  personal  appearances  alone.  The  tongue 
and  all  the  organs  of  voice  maybe  the  same, 
yet  the  animal  is  dumb ; the  brain  may  bo 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  animal 
Is  destitute  of  reason : an  evident  proof,  as 
Buflbn  beautifully  observes,  that  no  dispo- 
sition of  matter  can  constitute  a mind ; and 
that  the  body,  how  nicely  soever  constructed, 
is  constructed  in  vain,  when  no  soul  is  in- 


fused into  it  for  the  purpose  of  directing  Its  I 
operations.  i 

Mr.  Newman  fbmishet  the  readers  of  the  > 
**  Zoologist"*  (184A)  with  the  subjoined  par- 
ticulars : **  A larger,  stronger,  and  more  ac- 
tive Chimpanzee  than  any  previously  im-  | 
ported,  was  lately  consign^  to  Messrs.  | 
Coleman,  Flockhart,  and  Co.,  from  the  river  ; 
Nunez,  near  Sierra  Leone.  On  its  arrival  : 
in  the  London  Docks  I paid  it  a visit,  and  * 
immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Yarrell,  ! 
with  a view  to  obtaining  it  for  the  Zoological  ' 
Society  : the  officials,  however,  were  already 
on  the  alert,  and  the  creature  has  since  been  ; 
purchased  by  the  societv  for  800f.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  has  been  circulated 
in  the  London  newspapers,  was,  I hear, 
penned  by  one  of  the  keepers  : — * It  U sin- 
gular that  she  resists  everv  attempt  to  cor- 
rect her,  fighting  with  the  utmost  deter-  | 
mination  ; every  other  animal,  ev*en  the  ; 
Ourang,  fears  its  keeper.  The  first  dav  of 
the  Chimpanzee's  arrival  at  the  Gardens, 
she  tore  out  three  of  the  strong  iron  bars  of 
her  cage,  which  have  been  since  strengthened. 
A temporary  noil  was  driven  al>out  half  its 
length,  into  a piece  of  wood*  about  six  inches 
long  and  three  and  a half  square  ; she  held 
the  wood  between  her  teeth,  and  doubling  | 
the  nail  backwards  and  forwards,  broke  it 
short  off.  When  In  a passion,  she  tears  her 
hair  and  rolls  herself  on  the  mund  violently. 
Her  table  is  supplied  from  her  keeper’s,  and 
she  shores  in  everything  and  anything  he 
has.  She  cats  her  egg  with  a simoon,  takes 
her  groff  dally,  and,  ^Ts  said,  that  when  on 
lioaid  ship  she  mixed  the  latter  herself.  She 
will  lock  and  unlock  a door  or  drawer ; will 
thread  any  needle  i the  cannot  be  taken  in 
bv  the  same  thing  twice,  and  will  imitate 
almost  anything  that  Is  done  before  her.  She 
is  considered  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  about 
nine  years  old,  which  well  agrees  with  all 
accounts  of  her  previous  life.  She  weighs 
52  lbs.  I measures  2 feet  2 inches  round  the 
chest,  and  is  3 feet  2 inches  high  t or,  as  the 
will  not  stand  upright  to  be  measured,  pro- 
bably her  height  is  nearly  3 feet  6 inches.' 
On  making  a more  careful  examination  of 
this  animiu  in  her  present  abode,  I was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  her  want  of  teeth.  Only 
one  incisor  and  a few  imperfect  molars  ap- 
pear to  remain.  I observed  her  total  ina- 
bility to  crack  a nut,  a feat  performed  by  al- 
most every  other  monkey  with  great  adjoit- 
ness.  Her  manners  now  are  peifcctiy  quiet, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  Krocity 
implied  In  the  preceding  quotation  ; she  was 
gentle  in  the  extreme,  shaking  hands  in  a 
very  cordial  manner  with  some  children  who 
were  present,  and  perfectly  on  the  alert  at 
the  sound  of  her  name — **  Susan  " — when- 
ever it  was  uttered.  1 presume  the  keeper  | 
Imagined  that  details  of  her  ferocity  would  < 
give  her  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  I 
1 have  observed  that  the  captains  of  Margate  I 


steamers  always  tell  their  passengers  that 
the  present  is  the  roughest  passive  they  ever  I 
encountered ; so  the  visitors  of  this  gentle  1 
being  are  assured  it  is  the  most  savage  Chim-  i 


panzee.  The  Captain,  to  whose  core  **8u-  : 
san  " was  entrusted,  told  me  that  in  taking  ^ 
her  meals  on  the  passage  home,  she  used 
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knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  drinking  cup,  with  | 
the  same  case  os  a human  being  { and  with 
whaterer  food  she  was  supplied,  she  pre- 
ferred using  a fork  or  a spoon  to  convey  it 
to  her  mouth,  to  holding  it  in  her  hands. 
For  more  tb*n  three  j^ars  she  had  been  in 
ponession  of  a Mr.  Campbell,  who  left  her 
at  perfect  liberty,  never  subjecting  her  to  the 
slightest  confinement.  When  he  received 
^e  was  quite  young  — a mere  baby,  so 
that  her  present  age  may  be  opposed  four 
or  five  yesirs,  rather  than  eight  or  nine. 
When  on  boaid  ship  she  entertained  a great 
disl^e  to  black  men,  who  used  to  tease  and 
otherwiM  misuse  her ; but  with  the  crew 
generally  she  appeared  on  excellent  terms, 
and  eidiibited  many  traits  of  extreme  do- 
cility." 

CHINA- MARK  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Bydro- 
campa  and  ifarparttm. 

CHINCHILLA.  This  littleHodent  animal, 
so  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  fhr,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the  val- 
leys in  the  high  mountain  districts,  where 
the  cold  is  often  very  severe.  There  are  se- 
veral species  belonging  to  the  natural  family 
ChinchUlidfZy  of  which  this  animal  and  the 
Viscacha  of  the  Pampas  are  the  chief.  The 
colour  of  the  Chinchilla  is  clear  grey  above. 


like  the  wood-louse.  Several  new  species  of 
these  shells  were  collected  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  by  Sir  Edward  Belcber  and  Mr. 
Adams  during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  Sama- 
rang ; two  of  which,  viz..  Chiton  pefosus, 
which  is  described  as  a beautiful  little  bright 
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passing  into  wUte  on  the  under  parts.  It 
associates  in  numbers,  and  excavates  bur- 
rows, In  which  it  resides,  feeding  chiefly  upon 
roots.  In  size  and  general  form  it  much  re- 
sembles the  rabbit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tail,  which  turns  up  alter  the  manner  of  a 
squirrel's.  The  fur  is  of  a remarkably  close 
and  fine  texture ; and  is,  accordingly,  much 
used  in  muffi,  tippets,  linings  to  cloaks, 
trimmings,  &c. 

CHIRONOMIHiE.  A sub-family  of  Dip- 
terous insects,  which  frequent  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  >'ery  much  resemble  gnats.  The 
species  arc  of  small  size  and  very  numerous  ; 
they  often  assemble  in  immense  cloud-like 
swarms ; and  the  name  of  MidQt  is  given  to 
them. 

CHITON.  A genus  of  marine  Motlusca, 
inhabiting  multivalve  shells,  several  spe- 


They  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones,  !n  general, 
near  low-water  mark.  The  shell  is  boat- 
shaped,  composed  of  about  eight  transverse 
pieces,  folding  over  each  other  at  their  edges, 
and  inserted  into  a tough  ligament.  They 
sometimes  attain  a large  size,  but  do  not 
nin^y  exceed  two  inches.  They  have  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  mto  a ball, 
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scarlet  shell  enframed  within  abroad  swollen  I 
ligament  of  the  same  striking  colour  { and 
Chiton  /ormosKS,  — a most  exquisite  little 
species,  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  surrounded 
with  dense  tufts  of  white  shining  glassy  spi- 
culsB.  For  a revision  of  tins  genus,  see  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Gray,  recently  published. 
Sfr.  L.  Reeve  has  published  figures  of  many 
of  the  species  in  his  **  Conchologia  Iconica.** 
klr.  Cuming  collected  a very  great  number 
of  beautiful  species,  many  of  which  are  in  . 
the  fine  collection  of  the  British  Museum  ; i 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  procure  for  the  National  Museum  the  { 
whole  of  Mr.  Cuming's  magnificent  collection 
of  shells. 

CHLAMYD08AURUS.  AgenusofSau- 
rians,  described  by  Mr.  Gray,  ftom  a speci- 
men discovered  in  Australia  by  the  late 
Allan  Cunningham,  F.L.S.,  who  (between 
the  years  1818  and  1822)  accompanied  Capt. 
Ung's  expedition  as  Hit  Majesty's  botanical 
collector  for  Kew  Gardens.  It  was  taken  on 
the  branch  of  a tree,  and  sent  to  Sir  Everard 
Home,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
Mr.  Cunningham's  Journal,  it  is  described  as 
a lizard  of  extraordinary  appearance,  having 
a curious  crenated  membrane,  like  a ruif  or 
tippet  round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders, 
and  when  expanded,  which  ft  was  enabled 
to  do  by  means  of  transverse  slender  carti- 
lages, spreading  five  inches  in  the  form  of  an 
open  umbrella.  Its  head  was  lorn,  and  its 
eyes,  whilst  living,  rather  prominent ; its 
tongue,  though  bifid,  was  short,  and  appeared 
to  be  tubular.  From  Mr.  Gray’s  description 
of  the  ChlamydotauruB  Kingxi  (the  Frilled 
Lizard),  in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  King's 
Voyage,  we  Icam  that  the  animal  was  scaly  ( 
colour  yellowish  brown,  variegated  with 
black  ; head  depressed,  with  the  side  erect, 
leaving  a blunt  ridge  on  the  upper  part 
wherein  the  eyes  are  placed.  The  frill  arises 
ftom  the  hinder  port  of  the  head,  is  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  extends  down  to 
the  front  part  of  the  chest,  supported  above  by 
a lunate  cartilage  arising  from  the  hinder 
dorsal  part  of  the  ear,  and  in  the  centre  by  a 
bone  which  extends  about  half  its  length* 
Each  frill  has  four  plates  which  converge  on 
the  under  part  of  the  chin,  and  fold  it  up  on 
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the  sidCt  and  a fifth  where  the  t^’o  arc  united 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
The  front  part  ofitj  upper  edge  is  elegantly 
serrated,  and  the  outer  surface  is  covered  with 
carinated  scales  ; the  inner  surface  being 
quite  smooth.  The  scales  of  the  back  are 
oval ; those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  upper  part  of  the  legs  have  a short  mid- 
rib, and  those  of  the  sides  and  joints  of  the 
limbs  are  minute.  The  body  is  five  inches 
long,  the  tail  twelve,  the  head  nearly  six, 
and  the  outer  edge  of  the  frill  ten  inches : 
the  toes  are  long,  very  unequal,  compressed, 
and  scaly  : the  claws  are  hooked,  and  horn- 
coloured.  This  frill  increases  in  size  more 
in  proportion  than  the  animal’s  growth  ; in 
the  young  it  does  not  reach  to  the  base  of 
theiorc  limbs,  while  in  the  adult  it  becomes 
much  fuller,  and  readies  considerably  be- 
yond the  axilla. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  about 
Port  Esisington ; and  it  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  Australia.  Captain  George  Grey 
(now  governor  of  Xew  Zealand)  met  with  it, 
and  gives  us  the  followiug  interesting  notice 
of  its  haluts  in  the  first  vuliime  of  his  Travels. 
He  so.j9y  As  we  were  pursuing  our  route  in 
the  afternoon,  we  fell  in  with  a specimen  of 
the  remarkable  Frilled  Lizard  ; this  animal 
measures  about  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
lip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  its  tail,  and 
lives  principally  in  trees,  although  it  can 
nm  very  swiftly  along  the  ground : when 
not  provoked  or  disturbed,  it  moves  quietly 
about,  with  its  frill  lying  bock  in  plates  upon 
the  body ; but  it  Is  very  irascible,  and  di- 
rectly it  is  frightened,  it  elevates  the  frill  or 
ruff,  and  makes  for  a tree  j where,  if  over- 
taken, it  throws  itself  upon  its  stem,  raising 
its  head  and  chest  as  high  os  it  can  upon  the 
fore-legs,  then  doubling  its  tail  underneath 
the  body,  and  displaying  a very  formidable 
set  of  teeth,  from  the  concavity  of  its  large 
frill,  it  boldly  faces  any  opponent,  biting 
fiercely  whatever  is  presented  to  it,  and  even 
venturing  so  far  in  its  rage  as  to  fairly  make 
a fierce  charge  at  its  enemy.  We  repeatedly 
tried  the  courage  of  this  lizard,  and  it  cer- 


tainly fougiit  bravely  whenever  attacked. 
From  the  animal  making  so  much  use  of 
this  frill  as  a covering  and  means  of  defence 
for  its  body,  this  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
uses  to  winch  Nature  iutended  the  append- 
age should  be  applied.  Tlie  whole  amnml 
is  fulvous,  obscurely  varied  with  brown  ; the 
young  being  more  distinctly  marked  with 
regularly  waved  block  streaks,  forming  broad 
bands  across  the  back,  limbs,  and  tail.” 

CIILjVMyi'HORUS.  An  edentate  quad- 
ruped, found  in  Soutli  America,  in  which 
several  characters  of  different  tribes  are  re- 
markably blended.  Like  the  Armadillo,  it 
has  a tessclatcd  shield,  the  consistence  of 
which  is  between  horn  and  leather  i bat  in- 
stead of  )>cing  flrml  V attached  by  its  whole 
under  surface  to  theintegiimcnts  beneath,  it 
is  connected  witli  tlie  back  only  by  a ridge 
of  skin  along  the  spine,  and  with  the  skull 
by  two  bonyprominences  from  the  forehead. 
In  the  form  of  its  feet,  its  imperfect  eyes,  the 
conical  shape  of  its  snout,  and  its  general 
habits,  it  resembles  the  mole.  It  is  a native 
of  Chili,  but  is  so  rare  even  there  as  to  be 
regarded  by  tlic  natives  os  a curiosity.  The 
total  length  of  the  entire  animal  is  five  inches 
and  a quarter.  The  shelly  covering  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  plates  of  a square,  rliom- 
boidal,  or  cubical  form,  cacli  row  separated 
by  a membranous  substance,  which  is  re- 
flected above  and  beneath,  over  the  plates  : 
the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
plates,  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  poste- 
rior half,  extending  about  one  half  round 
the  body.  This  covering  is  loose  through- 
out, except  along  the  spine  of  the  bock  and 
top  of  the  head.  The  number  of  rows  of 
plates  on  the  back,  counting  from  the  ^'ertex, 
where  they  commence,  is  twenty-four ; the 
shell  then  curves  suddenly  downwards,  so 
as  to  form  a right  angle  with  the  body  : tliis 
truncated  surface  is  composed  of  plates, 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  and  arc 
dis])oscd  in  semicircular  rows  ; the  lower 
margin,  somewhat  elliptical,  has  a notch  in 
its  centre,  in  whicli  is  attached  tlie  free  por- 
tion of  the  tail,  which  curves  abruptly,  and 
runs  beneath  the  l>clly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  the  extremity  of  the  tail  being 
depressed,  so  as  to  form  a paddle.  The  su- 
perior semicircular  margin  of  the  truncated 
surface,  together  with  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  shell,  arc  beautifully  fringed  with  silky 
hair. 
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The  following  points  of  regemblancc  be- 
tween tlic  skeleton  of  Chlamyjihorutt  and  that 
of  other  qua<lnipedi  have  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Yorrcll ; — 1.  Beaver  iCaator  fibcr\  In 
the  form  and  substance  of  some  of  the  bones 


of  the  limbs,  in  the  flattened  and  dilated 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  elongation  of 
the  transver:^  processes  of  the  lower  caudal 
vertebrae,  ti.  Mole  t7‘a/j>a  AMro;>ca),  in  the 
ghortness  and  great  strength  of  tlie  legs,  and 
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in  the  Brtictil»tion  of  the  ciewi  to  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  toes.  3.  Sloth  (^ISradyptts 
tri<lacliilHt\  in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  in 
the  acute  elescending  process  of  the  zygoma. 
4.  Armadillo  (i>asw<Ms),  in  the  coat  of  mail, 
in  the  peculiar  ossification  of  the  cervical 
vertebne,  in  iiosscssing  the  sesamoid  hones 
of  the  feet,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the 
bones,  except  those  of  the  pelris.  5.  Oryc- 
ttroput  Capeniit  and  Jfyrmtrophaga  jiibatii, 
in  some  of  the  bones.  6.  Kchithtfi  and  Ortii- 
thorhynchut,  in  the  form  of  tlic  first  Iwiic  of 
the  sternum,  and  in  the  bony  articiilatioiis 
as  well  as  the  dilated  connecting  plates  of 
the  true  and  false  ribs.  7.  and  S.  Jtuniiniin- 
tia  and  PachyiUnnata,  in  the  form  of  tlie 
lower  jnw,  &c.  The  unique  points  in  Us 
osteological  structure  appear  to  be  the  form 
of  the  head  and  the  open  pelvis.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  considers  Chlamyphorut  one  of  the 
nearest  apiiroximations  to  J/effat/it'fium,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  its  coat  of  mail,  and 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  animal  for  digging. 

Dr.  Harlan,  who  first  described  this  re- 
markable animal,  says,  “ We  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  subject  before  us  with  a neir 
form;  an  animal  combining  in  iU  external 
configuration  a mechanical  arrangement  of 
iiarts  which  cliaracterizes,  rcs|)cctivcly,  the 
armadillo,  the  sloth,  and  the  mole  i consti- 
tuting in  themselves,  individually  and  jie- 
paralcly,  of  all  other  quadrupeds,  those  which 
oft'er  the  most  remarkable  anatomical  cha- 
racters. • * » The  structure  of  this  ani- 

mal, Dr.  Harlan  goes  on  to  say,  taken  col- 
lectively, furnishes  ns  with  nn  example  of 
organic  structure,  if  not  unparalleled,  not 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  aiiiinals.” — Ann. 
yew  I'ork  Lyceum,  p.  21.1. 

CHOCOT,ATE-Tir  [MOTHSl  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus 
Cloetera. 

CHONDROPTERYGII.  Tlie  term  for 
one  of  the  great  classes  cr  families  of  fishes  i 
cliaracterized  liy  the  cartilaginous  nature  ot 
the  spines  and  bones.  Cuvier  divides  the 
Chondropterygii  into  two  orders,  — those 
which  have  theirgills  frccAi  in  ‘he  generality 
of  fishes,  and  those  in  which  they  arc  fixed. 

CIKEROPOTAMUS.  [See  ArreKDii.] 

CHOUGH  (CORNISIf),  or  RED- 
LEGGED  CROW.  (Pyrrhucorax  yraculus.) 
A bird  somewhat  taller  and  longer  than  the 
Jackdaw,  whose  hahiu  it  in  many  respects 


resemliles.  Its  colour  is  a beantihil  black, 
glossed  w ith  blue  and  purple : the  bill  la 
long,  curved,  sharp  at  the  tip,  and  of  a bright 
orange-r<Ml  j tlie  legs  are  of  a similar  colour, 
with  black  claws.  It  builds  on  high  cliffs, 
by  the  sea  side,  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  spotted 
with  yellow,  and  chiefly  frequenu  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Wales,  though 
It  Is  sometimes  found  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides.  In  a wild 
stale  it  feeds  principally  on  insects  and  ber- 
ries. It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  extremely 
docile,  and  is  very  fond  of  lieing  caressed  by 
tliosc  to  whom  it  shows  an  attacliment,  but  its 
shrill  notes  and  mischievous  qualities  ren- 
der it  sometimes  a troublesome  inmate.  It 
also  becomes  bold  and  pugnacious,  and  re- 
sents ail  all'ront  with  violence  and  effect. 

CHRYSIDID-?:,  or  GOLDEN  WASPS. 
A family  of  Hymeuopterous  insects,  most  of 
which  seek  the  nests  of  other  insects,  wherein 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  are  generally 
distinguished  by  a peculiar  brilliancy  of 
colour,  are  very  active,  and  are  seen  flying 
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about  in  the  sunshine,  settling  upon  old 
walls,  palings,  Ac.  The  most  common,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  licaiitiful  British  si>e- 
cics,  is  the  Chrysis  tj/mVa.-  it  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  window  fly,  and  is  of  a rich 
deep  blue-grccn  colour  on  the  head  and 
thorax,  with  tlie  abdomen  of  a burnished 
golden-copper  hue. 

CIIRYSOCHLORIS,  or  CAPE  MOLE.  A 
Rodcntquadruped  very  much  resembling  the 
mole  in  general  structure  and  habits.  There 
is  no  external  ear,  nor  an;r  appearance  of  the 
eye  externally  : the  body  is  thick  and  short ; 
and  the  claws  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  digging  and  burrowing  in  the  eartli : but 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  splendid 
colours  of. its  fur,  and  is  tlie  only  known 
quailnipcd  which  exhibits  anything  like  the 
metallic  lustre  that  adorns  numerous  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects.  The  best  known  species 
(Chrysochloris  Capensis)  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHRYSOMELA : CHRYSOMELIDiE. 

An  extensive  genus  and  family  of  Coleopte* 
rouB  insects,  generally  of  a small  or  moderate 
size,  and  frequently  omanientcd  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  amongst  wiiich  blue,  | 
green,  and  gold  are  pre-eminently  conspi- 
cuous. The  anlennx  are  moniliform,  thick- 
ening towards  the  tip  i the  tliorax  inar^inedt 
and  the  body  ovate,  oblong,  or  subhcmisphe- 

rical Chrysomela  Graminis  is  a common 

but  highly  elegant  insect,  of  a most  vivid, 
but  deep  golden-green  colour;  shape  ex- 
tremely convex. — Chrysomela  Betuloe,  found 
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on  birch-trees,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
genus,  being  entirely  of  the  most  brilliant 
tod  beautlml  grass-green.  The  species  of 
the  gtous  Chrysomela,  and  others  separatee 
toerefrom,  are  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  wings,  and  an  oval  or  rounded  body. 
Among  these  the  Chrysomela  Populi  is  one 
of  the  most  common  species.  It  is  of  a blue- 
black  colour,  with  red  elytra,  tipped  with 
black.  It  is  found  upon  the  willow  ant 
poplar.  Its  larva  is  of  an  oblong-ovate  form, 
of  a dirtv  greenish-white  colour,'  with  nu- 
merous  black  scaly  spots  5 its  meso  and  me- 
tathoracic  segments  are  furnished  with  two 
large  lateral  conical  tubercles,  and  the  ab- 
dominal segments  have  also  two  rows  of 
smaller  dorsal  and  lateral  tubercles,  from 
wluch,  as  well  as  from  the  joints  of  the  legs 
and  mouth,  drops  of  a fetid  fluid  are  emitted 
when  the  larva  is  alarmed.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  in  clusters.  The 
pupa  IS  ovate,  having  the  excuviaa  of  the 
larv®  coUected  in  a mass  at  the  extremity  of 
the  t^y.  The  larv®  of  some  species  of  this 
family  feed,  in  society,  upon  leaves,  pre- 
serving ^e  or  more  most  orderly  rows. 
Amtmg^  the  most  elegant  species  found  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harris)  is  the  Chrysomela 
sc^arxs  of  I^conte,  literally  the  ladder 
C^ysornela.  The  head,  thorax,  and  under 
side  of  lU  body  are  dark  green,  the  wing- 
covers  silvery  white,  ornamented  with  small 
green  spots  on  the  sides,  and  a bro^  jugged 
stripe  along  the  suture  or  inner  edges ; 
the  antenn®  and  legs  are  rust-red  ; and  the 
wings  are  rose-coloured.  It  is  a beautiful 
object  when  flying,  with  its  silvery  wing- 
covers  embossed  with  green,  raised  up,  and 

out  beneath  them. 
These  beet^  inhabit  the  elm  and  lime  trees, 
upon  which  they  may  be  found  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  a second  brood  of  them 
in  September  and  October.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  holes,  and  under  leaves  and  moss. 

they  live  are  sometimes 
a go<^  deal  injured  by  them  and  their  larv®. 
The  latter  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
beetles  on  the  leaves  in  the  spring,  and, 
when  ^11  grown,  are  about  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a white  colour,  with  a black  line 
along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a row  of  small 

of  the  body ; 

the  head  is  horny,  and  of  an  ochre-yellow 

very  thick, 

the  back  arching  upwards  in  the  middle. 

This  fish 

18  a native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 


OBUB.  — (OTFRlKUS  OBFBAZ,US.) 

not  Tmeommon  In  onr  otm  island.  It  fre- 
(ments  the  deep  holes  of  rivers,  and,  during 
the  summer  season,  commonly  lies  on  the 


surface  of  the  water,  beneath  some  tree  or 
l^h.  In  shape  the  Chub  rather  resembles 
the  Tench,  but  is  of  a more  lengthened  form, 
and  has  a larger  head  in  proportion.  It  is 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length ; 
its  colour  silvery,  with  a bluish  olive  cast  on 
its  upper  parts  ; the  sides  bluish  white,  pass- 
ing into  silvery  white  on  the  belly  j the 
scales  very  large,  and  the  lateral  line  nearly 
straight  { the  dorsal  fin  is  rather  small,  and 
situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; the  pec- 
toral flns  are  of  a pale  yellow  i the  ventral 
and  anal  fins  are  red ; and  the  tail  is  slightly 
forked,  and  of  a dull  bluish-brown  colour. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  other  coleopterous  msects  which 
happen  to  fall  into  the  water. 


CICADA.  The  family  of  insects  bearing 
le  generic  name^  dcaace,  or  CicadidcB,  are 
nearly  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  or  the 


warmer  temperate  regions.  The  most  com- 
mon European  species  is  the  Cicada plebeia'ot 
Linn®iu  ; an  insect  often  commeniorated  by 
the  ancient  poets,  but  generally  confounded 
by  the  major  part  of  translators  with  the 
Grasshopper.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy  and 
Greece  ; appearing  in  the  hotter  months  of 
summer,  and  continuing  its  shrill  chirping 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  generally 
sitting  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  These 
insects  proceed  from  eggs  deposited  by  the 


majjnah  rr.v.— (oioada.  orni,) 

parent  in  and  about  the  roots  of  trees,  near  i 
the  p-ound ; and  after  having  remained  in  ' 
the  larva  state  nearly  two  years,  cast  their  i 
Bkms,  and  produce  the  complete  insect.  ' 
The  male  Cicada  produces  a loud  chirping 
note,  and  much  has  been  written  in  praise 
)f  it  by  Anacreon  and  other  ancient  authors: 
^s  (tertain,  however,  that  modem  ears  are 
offended  rather  than  pleased  with  its  voice, 
which  is  so  very  strong  and  stridulous  that 
it  fatigues  by_  its  incessant  repetition.  That 
a sound  so  piercing  should  proceed  from  so 
small  a body  may  well  excite  our  astonish- 
ment ; and  the  curious  apparatiw  by  which 
it  is  pi^uced  has  justly  claimed  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  most  celebrated  investigators. 
Ihey  have  foimd  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
pair  of  concave  membranes,  seated  on  each 
side  the  first  joints  of  the  abdomen ; the 
large  concavities  of  the  abdomen,  imme- 
diately under  the  two  broad  lamell*  in  the 
male  insect,  are  also  faced  by  a thin,  pellucid, 
ridescent  membrane,  serving  to  increase 
and  reverberate  the  sound ; and  a strong 
muscular  apparatus  is  exerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  the  necessary  organs. 

Among  the  large  and  elegant  insects  in 
hiB  division  is  the  CicadcL  Iicematodcf^  distin* 
guished  by  its  shining  black  bo^,  with  the 
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divliions  of  the  abdomen  marked  bv  nu* 

! meroiiB  scarlet  rings  or  bands ; and  the 
Cicada  viridist  a large  species,  native  of  New 
! Holland,  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  with 
i the  transparent  wings  ornamented  by  green 
' veins. 

I Cicada  Mcptendecim,  or  Seventeen-year 
I Cicada.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Thod- 
deus  Harris,  that  “ the  duration  of  life  in 
winged  insects  is  comparatively  very  short, 
seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  weeks  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  many  is  limited  to  the  same 
number  of  days  or  hours.  To  increase  and 
multiply  is  their  principal  business  in  this 
period  of  their  existence,  if  not  the  only  one, 
and  the  natural  term  of  their  life  ends  when 
this  is  accomplished.  In  their  previous 
states,  however,  they  often  pass  a much 
longer  time,  the  length  of  which  depends,  in 
great  measure,  upon  the  nature  and  abun- 
dance of  their  food.”  The  harvcMt-Jlies  con- 
tinue only  a few  weeks  after  their  final 
transformation,  and  their  only  nourishment 
consists  of  vegetable  juices,  which  they  ob- 
I tain  by  piercing  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
I plants  with  their  beaks ; and  during  this 
I period  they  lay  their  eggs  and  then  perish, 
i They  are,  however,  amtHy  compensated  for 
j the  shortness  of  their  life  in  the  winged  state 
I by  the  length  of  their  previous  existence, 

I during  which  they  are  wingless  and  gnib- 
llke  in  form,  and  live  under  ground,  where 
I they  obtain  their  food  only  by  much  labour 
in  perforating  the  soil  among  the  roots  of 
I plants,  the  juices  of  which  they  imbibe  bpr 
suction.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation  and  the  precarious  supply  of  their 
food,  a remarkable  longevity  is  amgned  to 
! them  { and  one  species  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Cicada  septendteim^  on  account  of 
its  life  being  protracted  to  the  period  of 
seventeen  years.  This  insect,  in  the  perfect 
state,  is  of  a black  colour,  with  transparent 
wings  and  wing-covers,  the  thick  anterior 
e^e  and  larger  veins  of  which  are  orange- 
ry, and  near  the  tips  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
dusky  tigzag  lino  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
W } the  eyes  when  living  ore  also  red  ; the 
rings  of  the  body  are  edged  with  dull  ora^ej 
and  the  legs  arc  of  the  same  colour.  Tne 
wings  expand  from  two  inches  and  a half  to 
three  inches  and  a quarter. 

In  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  wo 
arc  informed,  wliidi  are  subject  to  the  visi- 
tation of  this  Cicada,  it  may  be  seen  in  fo- 
rests of  oak  about  the  middle  of  June.  Here 
such  immense  numbers  arc  sometimes  con- 
gregated, as  to  bend  and  even  break  down  the 
limbs  of  the  trees  by  their  weight,  and  the 
woods  resound  with  the  din  of  their  discord- 
ant drums  from  mom  to  eve.  After  pairing, 
the  females  proceed  to  prepare  a nest  for  the 
reception  of  their  eggs.  They  select,  for  tliis 
purpose,  branches  of  a moderate  size,  which 
they  clasp  on  both  sides  with  tlieir  legs,  and 
then  bending  down  the  piercer  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  they  repeatedly 
thrust  it  obliquely  into  the  buk  and  wood 
In  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  at  the  some 
time  putting  in  motion  the  lateral  saws,  and 
in  this  way  detach  little  splinters  of  the  wood 
at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  fibrous 
lid  or  cover  to  the  perforation.  The  hole  is 


bored  obliquely  to  the  pith,  and  is  gradually 
enlarged  bv  a repetition  of  the  same  opera- 
tion, till  a longitudinal  fissure  is  formed  of 
sufficient  extent  to  receive  from  ten  to  twenty 
eggs.  The  side  pieces  of  the  piercer  serve  as 
a groove  to  convey  the  eg^s  iuto  the  nest, 
where  they  are  deposited  in  pairs,  side  by 
side,  but  separated  from  eacn  other  by  a 
portion  of  woody  fibre,  and  they  are  Im- 
planted into  the  limb  somewhat  obliquely, 
so  that  one  end  points  upwards.  ^Vheu  two  > 
eggs  have  been  thus  placed,  the  insect  with-  | 
draws  the  piercer  for  a moment,  and  then 
inserts  it  again  and  drops  two  more  eggs  in  ■ 
a line  with  the  first,  and  repeats  the  oi>era-  ! 
tion  till  the  has  filled  the  fissure  from  one  1 
end  to  the  other,  upon  which  she  removes  to  { 
a little  distance,  and  begins  to  make  another  | 
nest  to  contain  two  more  rows  of  eggs.  She 
is  about  fiilcen  minutes  in  preparing  a single 
nest  and  filling  it  with  eggs ; but  it  is  not  , 
unusual  for  her  to  make  ffifteen  or  twenty 
fissures  in  the  some  limb  ; aud  one  observer 
counted  fifty  nests  extending  along  in  a line, 
each  containiog  fifteen  or  twenty  e^s  in 
two  rows,  and  all  of  them  apparently  the 
work  of  one  insect.  After  one  limb  is  thua 
sufficiently  stocked,  the  Cicada  goes  to  an- 
other, and  passes  &om  limb  to  limb  uid 
fVom  tree  to  tree,  till  her  store,  which  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  hundred  eggs,  is  ex- 
hausted. At  length  she  becomes  so  weak  by 
her  incessant  latkiurs  to  provide  for  a suc- 
cession of  her  kind,  as  to  falter  and  fall  in 
attempting  to  fly.  and  soon  dies. 

Although  the  Cicadas  abound  most  upon 
the  oak,  they  resort  occasionally  to  other 
forest-trees,  and  even  to  shrubs,  when  im*  ( 
pclied  by  tne  necesdty  for  depositing  their  i ^ 
eg^  and  not  unfrequently  commit  them  to  | 
fyuit-trees,  when  the  latter  arc  in  their  vici-  i 
nity.  Indeed  there  seem  to  be  no  trees  or 
shnibs  that  are  exempted  fVom  their  attacks, 
except  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  and  of 
these  even  the  white  cedar  is  sometimes  in- 
vaded by  them.  The  punctured  limbs  lan- 
guish and  die  soon  aiter  the  eggs  which  were 
laced  in  them  arc  hatched  i they  are  broken 
y the  winds  or  by  their  own  weight,  and 
either  remain  hanging  by  the  bark  alone,  or 
fall  with  their  wiUicred  foliage  to  the  ground. 
In  this  way  orchards  have  suffered  severely 
in  consequence  of  the  injurious  punctures 
of  these  insects.  The  eggs  are  one  twelfth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  through  the  middle,  but  taper  at  each 
end  to  an  obtnse  point,  and  are  of  a pearl- 
white  colour.  The  shell  is  so  thin  and  deli- 
cate that  the  form  of  the  included  insect  con 
bo  seen  before  the  egg  is  hatched. 

The  young  insect  when  it  bursts  the  shell 
is  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  except  the  eyes  and 
the  claws  of  the  fore-legs,  which  arereddlah; 
and  it  is  covered  with  little  hairs.  In  form 
it  is  somewhat  gnib-likc,  being  longer  in 
proportion  than  the  parent  insect,  and  i« 
fhrnithed  with  six  legs,  the  first  pair  of 
which  are  very  large,  sha^d  almost  like 
lobster-claws,  and  armed  with  strong  spines 
beneath.  On  the  shoulders  are  little  pro- 
minences in  the  place  of  wings ; and  under 
the  breast  is  a long  beak  for  suction.  These 
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little  creatures  when  liberated  from  the  shell 
arc  very  lively,  and  their  movements  are 
nearly  as  quick  as  those  of  ants.  After  a 
few  moments  their  instincts  prompt  them  to 
get  to  the  ground,  but  in  order  to  reach  it 
they  do  not  descend  the  body  of  the  tree, 
neither  do  they  cast  off  themselves  precipi- 
tately ; but  running  to  the  side  of  the  limb, 
they  deliberately  loosen  their  hold,  and  fall 
to  the  earth.  The  instinct  which  impels  them 
thus  fearlessly  to  precipitate  themselves  from 
the  trees,  from  heights  of  which  they  can 
have  formed  no  conception,  without  any  ex- 
perience or  knowledge  of  the  result  of  their 
adventurous  leap,  is  still  more  remarkable 
than  that  which  carries  the  gosling  to  the 
water  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched.  In  those  ac- 
tions, that  are  the  result  of  foresight,  of  me- 
mory, or  of  experience,  animals  arc  con- 
trolled by  their  own  reason,  as  in  those  to 
which  they  are  led  by  the  use  of  their  ordi- 
nary senses  or  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
common  apjpetites  they  may  bo  said  to  bo 
governed  by  the  laws  of  their  organization  t 
but  in  such  as  arise  from  special  and  extra- 
ordinary instincts,  we  sec  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  that  creative  wisdom  which  has 
implanted  in  them  an  imerring  guide,  wliere 
reason,  the  senses,  and  the  appetites  would 
fail  to  direct  them.  On  reaching  the  CTOund 
the  insects  immediately  bury  themselves  in 
the  soil,  burrowing  by  means  of  their  broad 
and  strong  fore-feet,  which,  like  those  of  the 
mole,  are  admirably  adapted  for  digging. 
They  do  not  appear  ordinarily  to  descend 
very  deep  into  the  ground,  but  remain 
where  roots  are  most  abundant.  The  only 
alteration  to  which  they  are  subject  during 
the  long  period  of  their  subterranean  con- 
finement, is  an  increase  of  size,  and  the  more 
complete  development  of  the  four  small 
scale-like  prominences  on  their  backs,  wdiich 
represent  and  actually  contain  their  future 
wings. 

As  the  time  of  their  transformation  ap- 
proaches, they  gradually  ascend  towards  the 
surface,  making  in  their  progress  cylindrical 
passages,  oftennmes  very  circuitous,  and  sel- 
dom exactly  perpendicular,  the  sides  of 
which  are  firmly  cemented  and  varnished  so 
as  to  be  waterproof.  When  the  insect  has 
neariy  approacned  the  surface  it  takes  up  its 
temporary  habitation  till  the  period  for  its 
exit  arrives.  Here  it  remains  during  several 
days,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hole  in  fine 
weather  for  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  and 
the  air,  and  occasionally  peeping  forth  ap- 
parently to  reconnoitre,  but  descending 
again  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  or  wet  wea- 
ther. When  at  length  a favourable  moment 
arrives  for  them  to  come  forth  fVom  their 
subterranean  retreats,  tliey  issue  from  the 
ground  in  great  numbers  in  the  night,  erawl 
up  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  upon  any  other 
object  to  which  they  can  fasten  themselves 
securely  by  their  claws.  ALfter  having  rested 
awhile  they  prepare  to  cast  off  their  skins, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  have  become  dry 
and  of  an  amber  colour.  By  repeated  exer- 
tions a lon^tudinal  rent  is  made  in  the  skin 
of  the  back,  and  through  this  the  included 
Cicada  pushes  its  head  and  body,  and  with- 
draws its  wings  and  limbs  frum  th^  separate 

cases,  and,  crawling  to  a little  distance,  it  | 
leaves  its  empty  pupa  skin,  apparently  en-  , 
tire,  still  fastened  to  the  tree.  At  first  the  . 
wing-covers  and  wings  are  very  small  and 
opaque,  but,  being  penectly  soft  and  flexible, 
they  soon  stretch  out  to  their  full  dimen- 
sions, and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  the 
supeifiuous  moisture  of  the  body  evaporates, 
and  the  insect  becomes  strong  enough  to  fly. 
During  several  successive  nights  the  pupoe  ! 
continue  to  issue  from  the  earth  t above  1500  I 
have  been  found  to  arise  beneath  a single 
apple  tree,  and  in  some  places  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil,  by  their  successive  opera- 
tions, has  appeared  as  frill  of  holes  as  a 
honeycomb.  Within  about  a fortnight  after 
their  final  transformation  thev  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  in  the  space  or  six  weeks  the 
whole  generation  becomes  extinct.  Fortu- 
nately these  insects  arc  appointed  to  return 
only  at  periods  so  distant,  that  vegetation 
often  has  time  to  recover  from  the  injury 
inflicted  by  them.  They  have  also  many 
enemies,  which  contribute  to  diminish  their 
numbers.  Their  eggs  are  eaten  by  birds ; 
the  young,  when  they  first  issue  from  the 
shell,  arc  preyed  upon  by  ants,  which  moimt 
the  trees  to  feed  upon  them,  or  destroy  them 
when  they  ore  about  to  enter  the  ground. 
Blackbirds  eat  them  when  turned  up  by  the 
plough  in  fields,  and  hogs  are  excessively 
fond  of  them,  and,  when  suffered  to  go  at 
large  in  the  woods,  root  them  up,  and  devour 
immense  numbers  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  period  of  their  final  transformation, 
when  they  are  lodged  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  may  mention 
that  one  species  has  been  found  In  this 
coimtry,  where,  however,  it  is  rarei  it  has 
been  called  Cicada  Anglica,  but  seems  not 
to  be  distinct  from  a common  European 
species. 

CICADIDiE.  The  first  family  of  Ho- 
mopterous  insects,  in  the  section  Trisiera, 
and  corresponds  with  the  Cicadee  manni- 
ferce  of  Linnseus.  It  embraces  the  largest 
insects  in  the  order,  one  species  measuring 
between  six  and  seven  inches  in  the  expanse 
of  its  wings.  [See  Cicada.] 

CICINDEDA;  CICINDELTD.E  j or 
TIGER  BEETLES.  A genus  and  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects  remarkable  for  the  cele- 
rity and  vigour  of  their  fiight ; characterized 
by  the  great  projection  of  tlie  eyes,  long  and 
sharply  pointed  jaws  ; thorax  depressed  and 
nearly  square ; and  the  legs  and  antennie  long 
and  Blender.  They  arc  generally  seen  on  the 
wing  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  i^efly 
frequenting  dry  meadows,  sandy  plains  or 
heaths,  or  the  banks  of  rivers.  One  of  the 
most  striking  genera  is  the  Manticora,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  common 
Grxex  Tioer-beetle  iCicindela  campes- 
trig),  one  of  the  most  common  European 
species,  is  a highly  beautifril  insect,  l^ing 
of  a Dright  gross-green,  with  the  elytra 
each  marked  by  five  small,  round,  cream- 
coloured  spots  : the  head,  thorax,  and  limbs 
are  of  a rich  gilded  cast ; the  eyes  black 
and  prominent ; the  legs  long  and  slender. 
The  larva  of  this  insect  lives  In  cylindrical 
burrows,  excavated  by  itself,  and  varying 
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from  fix  inches  to  a fix)t  !n  depth.  The 
head  U very  large,  and  slightly  concave ; 
Uie  jaws  are  curved  and  itrong  \ and  the 
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! body  Is  humped  near  the  middle  of  the 
back,  at  whicfi  part  there  are  two  hooked 
: tubercles.  In  the  process  of  excavation  they 
\ use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and  load  the  concave 
i back  of  their  heads  with  the  grains  of  earth 
which  they  have  detached  ; thus  loaded, 
j they  ascend  backwards,  resting  at  intervals, 
! and  fixing  themselves  to  the  Inner  walls  of 
; their  burrow  by  the  assistance  of  the  two 
I hooked  tubercles  on  the  back ; and^  when 
i arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off  their  load 
I to  a distance.  The  Cicindelm  are  all  vora> 
[ cious  I smd  when  their  prey  comes  witliln 
! their  reach,  they  rush  upon  it  with  great 
1 ferocity. 

I CILIOGRADA.  An  order  of  Aco/epAfc, 
> or  gelatinous  transparent  marine  animals, 
I distinguished  by  their  continually  agitating 
the  dUa  with  which  their  contractile  bodies 
are  provid^t  organs  which  possess  thephos^ 

Shorescent  faculty  in  a very  high  degree. 
Por  exunplea,  see  Bkbob,  and  Medusa.] 

CTMBEX I CIMBTCIDJG.  A genui  and 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  allied  to 
7V«Mredinrtf«,  or  Saw-/($rs  (as  they  are  com- 
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; monly  called,  from  Dielr  saw-llkeoyiposltor), 
' comprising  those  species  which  have  the 
; autennse  luikc  in  both  sexes,  and  terminated 


by  a knob  or  a reversed  cone  rounded  at 
the  tip,  preceded  by  four  or  five  joints,  and  : 
the  two  subcostal  ncr>'es  being  contiguous  i 
without  a wide  intermediate  space.  The  | 
larva  of  these  insects  greatly  resemble  the 
Caterpillars  of  l^pidopterous  Insects,  but  i 
have  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet,  or  ! 
only  six,  which  distinguishes  them  from  ! 
true  caterpillars,  which  have  from  ten  to  | 
sixteen  feet.  In  order  to  undergo  their  ! 
change,  they  spin,  either  on  the  earth  or  on  I 
the  plants  upon  which  they  have  fed,  a 
cocoon,  in  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
tliey  remain  unchanged  for  many  months,  j 

Cn^IEX.  A Linnaan  genus  of  Hemip«> 
terous  inscetf,  now  subdirided  Into  several 
families  or  sections,  according  to  the  general 
shape  or  habit  of  the  insects,  and  severally  ; 
named  Oimtetdee,  Pentatomida,  Ct/ffrUdcCt  Co^  I 
reidcB^  Lygeida^  Redwiidu%  Acanthida^  and 
Ifydromttrida:  the  two  terminal  joints  of  : 
the  antenna  of  hair-like  finenett ; body  ' 
much  depressed;  thorax  transverse;  antenna  | 
four-jointed ; labnim  rather  long  and  j 
pointed,  and  when  the  proboscis  is  not  in  I 
use,  recurved  under  the  head.  The  bed-bug  * 
\{Cimtx  Uctularuu)  may  serve  os  a general 
example  of  this  very  extensive  tribe.  C^cc 
Bug.] 

CIMOLIORNIS.  [Sec  A^PE^cDIX.] 

CINCLOSOMA.  A genus  of  Paoserlne 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Turdulct  family,  i 
The  spetdes  Cinclosoma  punctatum^  or  Spot-  I 
ted  Ground  Thrush,  inhabits  Van  Diemen's 
I.and  and  Eastern  Australia.  It  prefers  the  i 
summits  of  low  stony  hills  and  rocky  gullies, 
particularly  those  covered  with  scruDs  and  > 
bushes.  Its  flight  is  very  limited ; but  U i 
readily  evades  pursuit  by  running  over  the 
stony  surface  and  concealing  itself  among 
the  underwood : when  flushed  suddenly,  it 
rises  with  a loud  wliirring  noise,  like  a Quail 
or  Partridge.  Its  note  consists  of  a low 
piping  wlii^tle.  It  Is  sold  in  Hobart-Town 
market,  with  Bronzewings,  Pigeons,  and 
Wattle-binls,  and  is  known  there  as  the 
Ground  Dove : doubtless  from  its  terrestrial 
habits  and  Us  flesh  being  excellent  eating. 

To  its  delicacy,  and  the  large  development 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  contour  of 
the  body,  resembling  a Quail,  Mr.  Oonld 
gives  his  testimony.  It  breeds  in  Octolxr 
and  three  following  months.  The  nest,  which 
is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  is  a alight 
and  rather  careless  structure,  composed  of 
leaves  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  is  of 
a round,  open  form.  The  stomach  of  this 
bird,  on  dissection,  was  found  to  contain 
seeds  and  caterpillars,  mingled  with  sand. 
Another  species,  Cinclo$oma  costanofta, 
found  near  the  Swan  River,  is  a much  shyer 
bird  than  the  C->punctatum^  and  runs  over 
the  ground  faster ; its  shorter  toes  consider- 
ably assisting  Us  progressive  motion. 

CINCLU8.  The  Water-ouzel  [which  sec], 

CINNYRIS;  CINNYRID.®.  A genus  1 
and  family  of  small  birds,  remarkable  for  j 
the  splendid  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage 
in  which  they  rival  the  Hiunming-blrds 
i'rvochilkUxy  All  the  species  Inhabit  the 
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Old  World ; oliiefly  Africa  and  Indio.  [Sec 
6dk-bud0 

CIRRIPEDIA.or  CIRRIPEDES.  A 
eloM  of  invertebrated  animals,  so  named 
from  the  curled  and  ciliated  brauchle 
which  protrude  from  the  oval  aperture  of  i 
the  sheils.  They  are  divided  into  sessile, 

I that  is,  cither  themselves  firmly  united  at 
. their  bases  to  rocks  or  solid  masses ; and 
pedunculated,  or  attached  by  a long  pedun> 
clc  or  footstalk.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Crustacea. 

CISSITIS.  A gemu  of  Coleoptera.  [See 
Horiad.£.] 

CISTELA  : CTSTELID^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to 
the  section  HtUrotnera,  They  are  cha- 
racterized  by  auteuiise  nearly  filiform,  the 
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joints  serrated;  body  ovoid,  arched  above; 
feet  long,  but  none  of  the  legs  formed  for 
leaping ; penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bi- 
' , fid  ; mandibles  entire.  They  generally  live 
i amongst  leaves  and  fiowers.  They  are  an 
important  group  numerically,  both  as  re- 
genera  and  species,  several  being  found 
in  this  country. 

CITILLUS.  A small  Rodent  animal,  of 
the  genus  Spermophilua^  with  a long  thin 
' body,  short  tail,  and  of  a silvery  grey  colour. 
It  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  dwells  in  communities,  great  num- 
bers of  them  being  usually  found  together 
in  the  same  cave,  furnished  with  a store  of 
nuts,  chestnuts,  &c.  Their  flesh  is  well  fia- 
voiu^d,  and  their  skins  are  much  valued. 
[See  Spermophilus.3 

CIVET.  ( Viverra  ciVef/a.)  This  animal, 
popularly  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Civet- 
cat,  belongs  to  a genus  of  carnivorous,  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds,  and  b a native  of 
several  parts  of  Africa  and  India.  It  is 
particularly  distinguished  by  having  a se- 
cretoiy  glandular  receptacle,  situated  at 
some  Uttle  distance  beneath  the  tsdl,  wherein 
is  formed  a powerfully  odorous  matter  called 
civtt.  In  general  appearance,  this  animal 
reminds  one  of  the  fox,  which  it  also  re- 
sembles in  its  predatory  habits  ; but  the  legs 
are  short,  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  and  cylin- 
drical, and  the  claws,  though  by  no  means  so 
acute  as  those  of  the  cat,  are  still  partially 
retractile.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body 
is  yellowish-grey,  with  large  dusky  spots 


disposed  in  longitudinal  rows  on  each  side  ; I 
and  a sort  of  upright  mane  on  the  neck  and 
bock.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  stout,  • 
homy  prickles ; and  the  ears  are  straight  j 
and  rounded  at  the  tips.  The  pouch,  situ- 
ated near  the  genitals.  Is  a deep  bag,  some- 
times divided  into  two  cavities,  whence  a 
tliick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-like  fluid  is  I 
poured  out.  When  good,  this  odoriferous 
substance  is  of  a clear  yellowish  or  brown 
colour,  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  butter; 

I when  undiluted,  the  smell  is  powerful  and 
j very  ofi'ensive,  but  when  largely  diluted  with 
' oil  or  other  Ingredients,  it  b^omesan  agree- 
able perfume.  Important  medical  viriues 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  dvet ; it, 
however,  not  only  no  longer  forms  an  article 
in  the  Materia  Medlca,  but  even  as  a per- 
fume it  has  been  laid  aside.  The  foregoing 
description  will  apply  to  another  species, 
the  Vivtrra  zibeOia^  except  that  this  has  no 
mane : it  should  be  observed  also,  that  the 
Viverra  civttta  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  and 
the  zibelha  to  Asia. 

CLADOCERA.  An  order  of  minute  Crus- 
tacea, characterized  by  the  body  being  in- 
closed in  a bivalve  shell,  including,  among 
others,  the  genus  Daphnia. 

CEAM.  The  shell  of  a species  of  Con- 
chiferous  MoUusca.  [See  Teioacna.] 

CLAUSILIA.  A genus  of  MoUusca 
chiefly  inhabiting  mosses  at  the  foot  of  trees. 
The  species  are  verv  numerous,  and  they 
arc  all  small  shells,  in  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembUng  the  pupa  or  chrysaUs  of  an  insect ; 
the  largest  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length.  Within  the  mouth,  in  the  last 
whorl  but  one,  there  is  a little  elastic  shelly 
plate  attached  to  the  shell,  and  called  a 
clauaium^  from  which  the  genus  takes  its 
name.  It  is  used  to  close  up  the  amrture 
when  the  animal  has  retreated  wi^n  its 
shell,  and  in  that  respect  resembles  an  oper-  | 
culum,  except  that  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  animal,  or  is  loose  and  thrown  off, 
whereas  the  former  is  fixed  permanently 
to  the  siiell. 

CTiAVIGER.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  TWmera;  characterized 
by  six-jointed  antennn,  the  maxillary  palpi 
very  short,  and  the  eyes  apparently  wanting. 
The  species  are  found  imder  stones,  and  in 
the  nests  of  small  ycUow  Ants.  One  was 
found  a few  years  ago  in  a nest  of  FormUx^ 
fiava^  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood,  at  Ensham, 
Oxon,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  our  rarest 
insects ; but  klr.  F.  Smith  says  (in  the 
Zoologist),  **I  have  been  an  examiner  of 
ants*  nests,  and  an  observer  of  their  habits, 
some  years,  and  have  searched  In  scores  of 
the  nests  of  Formica  flava  for  the  C/aWper; 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  reason  whv  I have 
not  found  it.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London  there  are  no  stonv  fields 
like  those  in  chalky  districts ; and  where 
the  soil  is  subject  to  retaining  a greater  I 
degree  of  moisture,  like  the  London  clay, 
the  ant  appesuv  to  find  it  necessary  to  raise 
up  a hillock  like  a mole-hUl,  to  the  upper 
chambers  of  which  she  conveys  her  larvss, 
eggs,  and  pnpos,  as  tlic  atmospheric  changes 
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render  it  necessary  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  at 
3dickleham  I did  not  obscrre  a single  in* 
stance  of  any  superstructure  being  raised, 
for,  in  a soil  so  light  as  in  some  places  barely 
to  cover  the  strata  of  chalk,  the  ant  is  glad 
to  find  a situation  so  suited  to  her  purnose 
as  the  under  side  of  a large  stone,  for  here 
the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  for  the 
development  of  her  pro^ny  is  retained  in 
the  cartln  Nov  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  Claviger  amongst 
the  accumulations  of  the  ant*lml  must  be 
very  great,  but  on  removing  the  stones  you 
arc  at  once,  os  it  were,  admitted  into  the 
channels  of  the  nest,  dlled  with  eggs,  larvos, 
and  pupe,  and  amongst  these  it  is  that  Cla* 
Tiger  is  found.  The  first  question  which 
naturally  arises  is  this : « tVhat  is  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  two  insects  ? 
P.  W.  J.  Muller,  in  Oermar’s  >Iagazin  dcr 
Entomologie,'  informs  us  that  the  ants  alto- 
gether support  the  Clavinrs  for  the  sake  of 
a peculiar  secretion  which  exudes  from  them, 
and  which  the  ants  suck  fh>m  the  two  flocks  of 
hair  that  terminate  the  external  angles  of 
the  elytrf^—  that  the  ants  occasionally  caress 
the  Clavigers,  which  then  give  out  a fresh 
supply  of  the  fluid, — that  the  Claviger  is 
wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the  ants,  and 
that  they  feed  it  with  juices  extracted  from 
flowers,  &c.  « a • I am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  only  purpose  for  which 
these  insects  are  retained  by  the  ants,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  fluid  wluuh  they  extract 
from  them  ; 1 feel  convinced  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  nests  without  them : they  are 
most  numerous  during  the  early  summer 
months,  whilst  the  lanrce  are  in  the  nests; 
and  I was  at  one  time  inclined,  from  tliat 
circumstance,  to  think  that  the  fluid  ex- 
tracted from  them  might  serve  to  nurture 
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particular  sexes  of  ants,  but  the  fact  of  their 
not  inhabiting  every  nest  at  once  decides 
the  question.’^  The  species  figured  is  the 
Clavioer  longiconus^  which  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  preceding,  but  has  the  same 
general  appearance. 

CLAVICORNES,  Tlie  name  given  to  a 
family  of  Pentamcrons  beetles,  whose  an- 
tenna end  in  a club-shaped  enlargement : 
they  arc  partly  terrestrial,  and  portly  aqua- 
tic. 

CLAY  [MOTIIS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Gr^phiphora, 

CLEAR- WING  [HAWK-MOTHS].  A 
name  given  to  the  species  of  Sphinffidoe^  be- 
longing to  the  genus  ^gtria. 


CLERUS : CLERIDiB.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  small  ex- 
tent; generally  handsomely  variegated  in 
their  colours,  and  seldom  exceeding  an  inch 
in  length : the  body  is  firm,  long,  and  often 
cylindric,  with  the  head  and  thorax  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra ; and  the  antenns  are 
short,  sometimes  miform  and  serrated.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Clenu  are  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  family ; haring  the  elytra  ge- 
nerally of  a bright  red  colour,  ornamented 
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with  purple  spots.  The  perfect  insects  extract 
the  honey  from  flowers ; but  their  lame, 
which  arc  of  a bright  colour,  are  very 
destructive  to  bees  and  wasps,  in  the  nests  of 
which  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  during 
the  absence  of  those  insects,  upon  whoee 
grubs  the  lorv®  of  the  Clerus  prey ; they 
begin  in  the  cell  where  they  were  hatched, 
and  proceed  fVom  cell  to  cell,  devouring  each 
inhabitant  until  they  arrive  at  matxinty. 

CLIO  : CLIONID^.  A genus  and  family 
of  naked  marine  molluscs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Pieropodtu  They  arc  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a pair  of  fin-like  organs, 
or  wings,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the 
mantle  on  each  sidfe  of  the  neck,  and  Air- 
nlahed  with  musctilar  fibres — a peculiarity 
of  structure  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
propel  themselves  rapidly  through  the  water. 
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So  numerous  arc  Uicy  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  oceans,  that  the  water  appears 
literally  alive  with  them ; they  are  called 
whales'^  food,  and  the  sea  Is  sometimes  so 
glutted  with  the  ^os,  that  the  whales  can 
scarcely  open  their  mouths  without  ingulph- 
Ing  thousands  of  them.  The  Clio  bort^ig 
of  the  North  and  the  C.  australis  of  the  South 
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are  equally  abundant  in  the  region)  to  vhicli 
they  belong. 

CLIONA.  A kind  of  Sponge.  [SeeSoPPL.] 
CLOTHO.  A genua  of  spiders,  which  inha- 
I bit  kij^pt  and  the  south  of  Europe,  remark- 
I able  for  the  curious  neat  or  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  This  is  indeed 
a sin^ar  genus.  The  best  known  species 
( Clotho  Durandit)  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
of  a brown  nuixoon  colour,  with  the  abdomen 
black,  marked  with  five  yellowish  si>ots.  It 
constructs  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  or  in 
crevices  of  rocks,  a cocoon  in  the  sham  of  a 
cap  or  patella,  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  dr- 
cnmference  having  seven  or  eight  f^toons  j 
the  points  alone  bdng  fixed  to  the  stone  by 
means  of  threads,  whilst  the  ed^  of  the 
festoons  are  ftee.  This  singular  tent,  the 
outer  surface  resembling  the  finest  tafibty, 
is  composed  of  a numt^  of  folds.  When 
young  it  only  constructs  two  layers,  between 
which  it  takes  its  station.  But  subsequently, 
perhaps  at  each  moulting,  it  adds  other  folds, 
and  when  the  period  of  reproduction  arrives 
it  weaves  another  apartment  expressly  for 
the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs,  and  young 
when  hatched,  of  a softer  texture.  The  in- 
side of  its  habitation  is  always  remarkably 
clean.  The  bogs  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed  are  four,  five,  or  six  in  number  in 
each  habitation  | they  are  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a lenticular 
form.  The  egga  are  not  deposited  till  about 
the  end  of  December  or  in  January,  and 
they  are  enveloped  in  fine  down  to  guard 
them  from  the  cold.  The  edges  of  the  fes- 
toons not  being  fastened  together,  the  insect 


them  up.  When  the  young  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  rnatemal  cares,  they  quit 
their  common  habitation  and  form  separato 
abodes,  and  their  parent  dies  in  her  tent, 
which  is  thus  its  birthplace  and  its  tomb. 

CLOUDED  YELLOW  [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name  applied  by  insect  collectors  to  But- 
terfiica  of  the  genus  Coliat, 

CLUPEA : CLUFEID.E.  A genus  and  , 


dented,  and  by  its  more  slender  thiglis.  The 
head  is  yellow,  with  the  anteniw  and  the 
eyes  reddish  black  i the  thorax  is  black,  with 
two  transverse  yellow  sx>ots  on  each  side ; 
the  wing-covers,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  are  black,  the  remaining  third  is 
yellow,  and  they  are  ornamented  with  bands 
and  spots  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
a yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder,  a broad  yel- 
low  curved  band  or  arch,  of  which  the  yellow  I 
scntel  forms  the  key-stone,  on  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers,  behind  this  a zigzag  yellow 
band  forming  the  letter  W,  across  the  mid- 
dle another  yellow  band  arching  backwards, 
and  on  the  yellow  Up  a curved  band  and  a 
black  spot;  the  legs  are  yellow;  and  the 
under-side  of  the  body  is  red^sh  yellow, 
variegated  with  brown.  It  is  the  largest 
known  species  of  Clytus,  being  from  nine  to 
eleven  tenths  of  an  Inch  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  tenths  in  breadth.  It  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  trunk  of  the  maple  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  grubs  burrow  into  the  bark  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  are  thus  pro- 
tected during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  penetrate  deeper,  and  form.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  summer,  long  and  winding 
gaUeries  in  the  wood,  up  and  down  the  trunk,  i 
to  order  to  check  their  devastaUons,  they  , 
should  bo  sought  for  In  the  spring,  when 
toey  will  readily  be  detected  by  the  saw- 
durt  that  they  cast  out  of  their  burrows ; 
arid,  by  a judicious  use  of  a knife  and  stiff 
vnre,  they  may  be  cut  out  or  destroyed  be- 
fore they  have  gone  deeply  into  the  wood. 
Many^ds  of  Clytus  frequent  flowers,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pollen  wliich  they  devour. 

Clttcs  Pictus.  This  other  North  Ame- 
rican species  has  the  form  of  the  beauti- 
ful Maple  Clytus.  It  is  velvet  black,  and  or- 
namented with  transverse  yellow  bands,  of 


ful  Maple  Clytus.  It  is  velvet  black,  and  or- 
namented with  transverse  yellow  bands,  of 
which  there  arc  three  on  the  head,  four  on  the 


family  of  Malacopterygious  fishes ; distin- 
guished by  their  wantmg  the  adipose  fin,  by 
having  the  upper  jaw  composed  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  in  the  middle,  and  the 
maxillanes  at  the  sides,  and  by  the  body 
being  always  covered  with  scales.  To  tlds 
Herring,  Sprat,  Shad, 
Whitebait,  See.  [which  see]. 

CLYTUS.  A genus  of  Longicom  Beetles, 
abounding  in  species.  A few  species  (C. 
arietia  and  C.  arcuatua)  ore  found  in  this 
country ; but  we  prefer  quoting,  from  Dr. 
Harris  s work,  his  description  of  two  North 
American  species,  on  accormt  of  tire  interest- 
ing notices  of  the  habits  of  Clttus  Spk- 
crosns  : — This  beautiful  Clytus,  like  the 
other  beetles  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs, is  a wood-borer ; and  the  noble  su- 
gar-maple, which  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  American  forest-trees,  is  doomed  to 
suffer  from  Its  depredations.  The  Clytus 
is  distinguished  from  a Callidium  by  its 
more  convex  form,  its  more  nearly  globular 
thorax,  which  is  neither  flattened  nor  in- 
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thorax,  and  eixon  the  wmg-covera,  the  Ups  of 

which  arc  also  edged  with  yellow.  The  first 
and  second  bands  on  each  wing-cover  are 
nearly  straight ; the  third  band  forms  a V,  or, 
tmited  with  the  opposite  one,  a W,  os  in  the 
C.  apecioaua;  the  fourth  is  also  angled,  and 
runs  upwards  on  the  toner  margin  of  the 
wii«-cover  towards  the  scutel ; the  fifth  is 
broken  or  toterruped  by  a longitudinal  ele- 
vated line ; and  the  uxth  is  arched,  and 
consists  of  three  little  spots.  The  anteimis 
dark  brown  ; and  the  legs  are  rust-red. 
These  insects  vary  from  six-tenths  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  We  arc  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Harris,  that  in  the  month  of 
September  these  beetles  gather  on  the  locust- 
trees,  where  they  may  be  seen  guttering  to 
the  sunbeams  with  their  gorgeous  livery  of 
black  velvet  and  gold,  coursing  up  and  down 
the  tnmks  to  pursuit  of  their  mates,  or  to 
drive  away  their  rivals,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  thra  to  salute  those  they  meet  with 
a rapid  bowing  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  a creaking  sound,  todicaUve  of  recogni- 
tion or  defiance.  Having  paired,  the  female, 
attended  by  her  partner,  creeps  over  the 
bark,  searching  the  crevices  with  her  an- 
tenns,  and  dropping  tiierein  her  snow-white 
eggs,  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight  together, 
and  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  tiU 
her  whole  stock  is  safely  stored.  The  eggs 
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are  toon  hatched,  and  the  ffrubs  immediately 
burrow  into  the  bark,  where  they  remain 
during  the  eniuing  winter  in  a torpid  itate, 
but  in  ipiing  they  bore  more  or  lets  deeply 
into  the  trank,  the  general  course  of  the& 
winding  and  irregular  paasages  being  in  an 
upward  direction  ftom  the  place  of  their 
entrance. 

COAL-FISH.  iGadus  carbonarius.)  A 
Malacopterygioua  fish,  inhabiting  the  Baltic, 
the  Northern,  and  the  Mediterranean  seas : ! 
it  is  common  on  most  of  our  rocky  and  deep  I 
coasts,  but  particularly  on  those  of  Scotland,  | 
the  Orkne3rs,  and  Yorkshire.  The  head  and  i 
' body  are  elegantly  shaped  \ the  scales  small 
; and  oblong : the  lateral  line  silve^  white 
I and  nearly  straight ; the  tmder  jaw  is  some- 
; what  longer  than  the  upper ; the  Ups  tinged 
j with  purple  red ; the  mouth  black  ; the  teeth 
' very  small ; and  the  irldcs  silvery  white. 
^^’hen  fhU  grown,  it  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  aud  weighs  thirty  pounds : the 
head,  dorsal  fins,  tail,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a dusky  black,  which  gradu- 
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coast  of  Yorkshire,  !n  July,  and  arc  at  that 
time  about  an  inch  and  a half  long ; in  Au- 
Riit  they  are  fkom  three  to  five  inches  in 
length,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  with 
the  rod  and  line,  when  they  are  esteemed  a 
very  deUcate  fish,  but  when  about  a year 
old  they  are  so  coarse  that  few  people  will 
eat  them.  Mr.  Couch  says,  **  It  is  in  the 
highest  condition  from  October  to  December, 
at  which  season  it  prowls  after  prey  in  large 
companies ; so  that  when  met  with  they 
prove  a valuable  capture  to  the  fishermen  ; 
for  though  but  coarse  food,  vet  being  whole- 
some, substantial,  and  cheap,  they  arc 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  poor,  either  fVesh 
or  sal^.  They  swim  at  no  depth,  and  with 
great  rapidity ; but  when  attracted  by  b^t, 
will  keep  near  a boat  till  all  are  taken  ; and 
I have  known  four  men  in  two  boats,  two 
men  in  each  boat,  take  twenty-four  liundred 
weight  with  Unes  in  a very  few  hours.  The 
season  for  spawning  is  early  in  spring  ; im- 
mediately after  wmch  this  fish  becomes  so 
lank  as  to  be  worthless,  in  wdiich  state  it 
continues  through  the  summer." 

l%ese  fish  denve  their  English  name  fVom 
the  dusky  pigment  which  tinges  their  skin, 
and  whi<m,  when  they  are  handled,  soils  the 
fingers  like  moist  coal.  The  young  resort  to 
t^  rocky  bays  of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides 
in  immense  numbers,  where,  according  to 


COATIMON  DI.  (Aorua.)  An  animal 
bearing  some  affinity  to  the  racoon,  except 
that  the  neck  and  l^y  are  longer,  the 
is  shorter,  and  the  eyes  are  smaller  $ but 
it  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  elongation  of  its  snout,  to  which  its 
scientific  name  nofua  refbrs*  My  the  assist- 
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ance  of  this  long  flexible  snout,  which  is 
somewhat  truncated  at  the  end,  it  roots  up 
the  earth,  in  the  manner  of  a hog,  in  quest 
of  earth-worms,  Ac.  It  also  preys  on  the 
smaller  quadrupeds  t but  it  lives  more  upon 
trees  than  upon  the  CTOund,  and  is  a de- 
structive enemy  of  birds,  their  eggs,  and  un- 
fledged young.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a large 
cat : its  general  colour  is  a cinereous  brown  ; 
tlic  tail,  which  is  of  very  considerable  length, 
is  annulated  with  distinct  circles  of  black  i 
the  ears  are  round,  like  those  of  a rat,  co- 
vered with  short  hair  externallv,  but  inter- 
nally with  long  whitish  hair ; the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  under  jaw  much  shorter  than 
the  upper.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 


the  period  of  their  growth,  they  are  known 
I by  the  names  of  cuddy  ^ and  nUock.  On 

I the  Yorkshire  coast  the  young  ore  called 
I parrs,  and  when  a year  uld  bilUta, 


COBITIS.  [Sec  Loach.] 

COBRA  DI  CAPELLO.  The  Portuguese 
name  of  the  Vipera  naja;  called  by  the 
English  names  of  the  Hooded  Snake  and 
the  Spectacle  Snake.  [See  Snake.] 

COCCINELLA : COCCINELLTD.E.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
characterized  by  their  hemispheric  form,  the 
upper  part  being  convex,  and  the  lower  flat ; 
and  further  disUngulshed  by  the  colour  and 
spots  of  their  wings.  Among  these  are  in- 
cluded all  the  Lady-birds  I one  of  which  is 
the  Cocdnilla  ieptcmpunctata  of  Linnaeus, 
or  common  seven-spotted  Lady-bird,  the 
well-known  summer  visitant  of  every  field 
and  garden.  Though  these  insects  sometimes 
appear  in  great  numbers,  and  have  occa- 
sionally created  much  alarm,  it  is  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  they  do  any  injury  to  vege- 
tation ; on  the  contrary,  both  in  the  larva 
and  TCrfect  state,  they  feed  on  the  AphidcM 
whicn  infest  plants,  and  are  conseqnently  of 
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greit  •enrice  : itt  larva  haa  a rather  dis- 
j agreeable  appearance ; it  ia  of  a long  oval 
iwipet  with  a pointed  tail,  of  a black  colour, 


i«ax>T  BIRO,  wrra  xtb  i^nva  akd  pupa, 

I (OOOOXNCXXa  BBPTBUPDVOTATA.> 

I w'lth  red  and  white  specka,and  a rough  aur* 

, face ; it  changes  to  a abort,  blackish,  oval 
chrraalU,  spotted  with  red,  and  which  gives 
birth  to  its  beautiful  inmate  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June. 

The  different  speclea  of  Coccinella  are  very 
numerous  t they  are  generally  divided  ac* 
cording  to  the  ground-colour  of  their  elytra, 
which  are  either  red  with  black,  yellow  with 
black,  black  with  red,  or  yellow  with  white 
spots.  One  of  the  most  beautifhl  of  the 
Knglish  species  is  the  Cocein^ia  octodecim- 
punctata  of  Linnsui,  or  the  eighteen-spotted 
Lady-bird,  which  is  of  a bright  yellow  with 
numerous  black  specks,  and  little  more  than 
Iialf  the  size  of  the  common  red  kind  above 
described. 

Most  people  who  are  familiar  with  our 
I South-eastern  coasts  have  had  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  flight  of  extraordinary 
I swarms  of  Lady-birds  during  the  summer  or 
autumnal  mouths.  The  most  recent  Instance 
J of  this  which  we  have  seen  publicly  noticed 
' is  the  following  : — ^ On  Friday,  August  13. 
1847,  the  whole  of  the  coast  around  Southend 
w'os  visited  by  one  of  the  most  numerous 
flights  of  insects  on  record.  Thev  consisted 
of  at  least  five  species  of  lady-bird,  and  they 
came  in  such  dense  numbers,  as  for  miles 
along  the  coast  to  resemble  a swarm  of  bees 
during  hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless 
millions  of  them,  the  grass  and  hedge-rows, 
• and  every  crevice  that  afforded  shelter  from 
! the  wind,  were  coloured  with  their  numbers, 
and  for  many  miles  it  was  impossible  to  walk, 
without  crushing  numbers  beneath  the  tread. 
The  insects  evidently  came  from  the  east, 
the  wind  having  veered  round  to  that  point 
during  the  night.  Every  true  friend  of 
agriculture,  however,  hails  the  appearance 
: of  these  insects,  as  they  are  well-known  to 
be  the  destroyers  of  a race  of  flics 

the  most  inj  urious  to  vegetation . We  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  this  phenomenon  was  not 
conflned  to  the  above  mentioned  locality  ; 
for  on  the  same  day  Ramsgate,  Margate, 
Brighton,  and  tlie  coasts  of  the  adjacent 
neighbourhoods  were  similarly  visited  bv 
swarms  of  these  Aphidivorous  insects,  which 
in  many  places  were  swept  off  the  public 
walks,  and  speedily  consigned  to  a watery 
tomb." 

I)r.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  tlic  following 
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! sensible  remarks  on  tlic  valuable  services  of 
tlie  when  speaking  of  the  **  re- 

doubtable enemies  " which  “ seem  expressly 
created  to  dimiulsh  the  numbers  " of  the 
Apiiidfs^  or  plant-lice.  *‘Thesc  lice-dcstroyers 
are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  are  the  young 
or  larvae  of  the  hemispherical  beetles  fa- 
miliarly known  by  the  name  of  lady-birds, 
and  scienttflcally  by  that  of  CoccincUoe. 
These  little  beetles  are  generally  yellow  or 
red,  with  black  spots,  or  black,  with  white, 
red,  or  yellow  spots ; there  are  many  kinds 
of  them,  and  they  are  very  common  aud 
plentiful  insects,  and  are  generally  diffused 
among  plants.  They  live  both  In  the  per- 
fect and  young  state,  upon  plont-llce,  and 
hence  their  services  are  very  considerable. 
Their  young  are  small  flattened  grubs  of  a 
bluish  or  blue-back  colour,  spotted  usually 
with  red  or  yellow,  and  Aimished  with  six 
legs  near  the  fore-pert  of  the  body.  They 
are  hatched  from  little  yellow  eggs,  laid  in 
clusters  among  the  plant-lioe,  so  that  thev 
find  themselves  at  once  within  reach  of  their 
prey,  which,  from  their  superior  strength, 
they  are  enabled  to  seize  and  slaughter  in 
great  numbers.  There  are  some  of  these 
lady-birds  of  a very  small  size,  and  blackish 
colour,  sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
and  sometimes  with  a yellow  spot  at  the  end 
of  the  wing-covers,  whose  young  are  clothed 
with  short  tufts  or  flakes  of  the  most  delicate 
white  down.  These  insects  belong  to  the 
genus  ScymnuSi  which  means  a lion%  whelp, 
uud  they  well  merit  such  a name,  for  their 
young,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  arc  as 
sanguinary  and  ferocious  as  the  most  savage 
beast  of  prey.  I have  often  seen  one  of 
these  little  tufted  animals  preying  upon  the 
plant-lice,  catching  and  devouring,  with  tlie 
greatest  ease,  lice  nearly  os  large  as  its  own 
body,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession, 
without  apparently  satiating  its  hunger  or 
diminishing  its  activity."  M.  Mulsant,  of 
Lyons,  has  published  a volume  on  the  Coc- 
cineUiikto^  France,  most  of  which  are  also 
found  in  this  country  : a monograph  of  the 
whole  group  by  the  same  learned  entomolo- 
gist is  in  the  press. 

COCCUS.  A genus  of  ITemipterous  In- 
sects, including  the  Cochineal  insect  (Coccus 
cacti.)  In  this  remarkable  genus  the 
males  are  much  smaller  than  the  females, 
and  arc  furnished  with  wings,  of  which  the 
females  ore  destitute.  The  Cocci  are  found 
on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  various  plants  : 
hence  they  become  injurious  to  many  ex- 
otics in  our  hothouses  and  conservatories. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the 
Coccus  ouionUlum^  a small  oval-shaped  In- 
sect of  a pale  rose-colour,  slightly  convex 
above,  with  the  body  divided  Into  many 
transverse  segments  projecting  sharply  on 
the  sides  : it  has  six  short  legs,  and  the  whole 
insect  appears  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
fine  white  powder.  AVhen  the  female  is  fuU 
of  eggs,  she  ceases  to  feed,  and  remaining 
fixed  to  one  spot,  envelops  herself  in  a fine 
wliite  fibrous  cotton-like  substance,  and  soon 
afterwards  dies  i the  young,  which  are 
hatched  under  the  body  of  the  parent  insect, 
proceding  fVom  it  in  great  numbers,  and  dls- 
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pcrilog  thenuelvcs  in  quest  of  food.  It  wu 
ori^nalij  introdocod  into  Europe  along 
' with  exotic  planU  from  the  warmer  regiona 
of  Africa  and  America. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  the  Coccida  gene- 
rally, that  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
; powere  of  propagation,  and  that  when  they 
once  attack  a plant  oryoung  tree,  the  minute 
■ize  of  the  larva  rendm  their  extermination 
a very  difBcult  taak.  We  were  particularly 
•tmek  with  the  obeervationj  of  the  Preaident 
of  the  Entomological  Society  (G.  Kewport, 
E»q.  F.R.8.)inms  “ Annivereary  Addrera,” 
IMS  — ^that  so  complete  had  been  the  ravages 
of  the  Coccus  of  the  orange-trees,  that  one  of 
the  Azores,  the  island  of  Fayal,  lost  its  entire 
< produce  from  this  cause  alone.  The  usual 
exportation  of  Ouit  fVom  Fayal  had  been 
, 12,U00  chests  annually,  but  in  1S43  not  a 
single  chest  was  exported.  This  injury  had 
extended  to  St.  JU^acl's  ; and  the  inhabit- 
I ants  of  the  whole  of  that  group  of  volcanic 
Islands,  depending  almost  entirely  on  the 
' produce  of  their  orange-groves,  and  despair- 
ing of  retrieving  their  prospects,  were  fast 
tujraing  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
I other  oDjects  of  commerce.  This  amount  of 
' injury  to  a whole  population,  by  a diminu- 
i tive  and  apparently  contemptible  insect,  was 
the  result  of  but  three  years  1 It  was  therc- 
I fore  with  great  reason  that  the  President 
laid  some  stress  on  the  fket,  and  remarked, 
that  the  efffcta  of  thie  irueet  on  a tingle  arti- 
cle of  luxury  might  fairly  be  adduced  to  show 
that  entomological  inipiiriet  are  deterving  of 
full  attention.  They  fUmish,  however,  some 
I very  important  products : the  bodies  of  many 
: species,  being  deeplv  coloured  through  their 
' whole  substance,  yield  dies  of  great  value, 

' the  richness  of  wmch  seems  to  depend  upon 
I the  nature  of  the  plant  upon  which  they 
I feed. 

! By  far  the  most  important  of  all  is  the 
Coccut  cacti,  or  CoCHiirEAt,  Cactus,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  the  colour  which  it 
' yields.  This  species  is  a native  of  ^nth 
j America,  and  was  for  a long  time  exclusively 
confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feeds  on  a species 
of  cactus.  The  female  or  officinal  CocUneal 
insect,  in  its  full-grown  pregnant  or  torpid 
state,  swells  or  grows  to  such  a size,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  its  first  or  creeping  state, 
that  the  legs,  antennss,  and  protx^s,  are  so 
small  with  respert  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
as  hardly  to  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye  i 
so  that  on  a general  view  it  bears  a great 
I resemblance  to  a seed  or  berry : hence  arose 
that  difference  of  opinion  which  at  one  period 
subsisted  among  writers  ; some  maintaining 
that  Cochineal  was  a berry,  while  others  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  insect. 

When  the  female  insect  is  arrived  at  its 
full  size,  it  fixes  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  envelopes  itself  in  a kind  of  white 
down,  which  it  spins  or  draws  through  its 
proboscis  in  a continued  double  filament. 
The  male  is  a small  and  rather  slender  two- 
wlngcd  fly,  about  the  size  of  a fiea,  with 
jointed  autenniB  and  large  white  wings  in 
proimrtion  to  the  body,  which  is  of  a red 
colour,  with  two  long  filaments  proceeding 
from  the  tail.  When  the  female  insect  has 
discharged  all  its  eggs,  it  becomes  a mere 


>f  food.  It  was  husk,  and  dies  ; so  that  great  core  is  taken 
Europe  along  to  kill  the  insects  before  that  time,  to  prevent 
warmer  regions  the  young  from  escaping.  The  operation  of 
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collecting  the  insects,  which  is  exceedingly  < 
tedious,  is  performed  by  the  women.  “ For-  . 
merl^,''  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  it  was  in  ' 
Mexico  only  that  it  was  reared  with  core, 
and  formed  a valuable  article  of  commerce  t i 
but  its  culture  is  now  more  or  less  attended  j 
to  in  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies  sind  ! 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  two  sorts 
or  varieties  of  Cochineal : the  best  or  domes- 
ticated, which  the  Spaniards  call  prana fna,  ' 
or  fine  grain  ; and  the  wild,  which  they  call  : 
grana  tylvestra.  The  former  is  nearly  twice  ' 
as  large  as  the  latter ; probably  because  its  , 
size  has  been  improved  by  the  favonrable  ji 
effects  of  human  care,  and  of  a more  copious  | 
and  suitable  nourishment,  derived  solely  i 
from  the  Cactm  cochinellifer,  during  many  I 
generations.  Wild  cochineal  is  collected  six 
times  in  the  year ; but  that  which  is  cul-  : 
tivated  is  only  collected  thrice  daring  the  | 
some  period.  The  insects,  of  which  there  ’ 
are  about  70,000  in  a pound,  being  detached  : 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  by  a 
blunt  knife,  ore  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  i 
in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun.  It  it  principally  | 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
other  esteemed  colours.  The  watery  infusion 
is  of  a violet  crimson  i the  alcoholic,  of  a 
deep  crimson ; and  the  alkaline,  of  a deep 
purple,  or  rather  violet  hue.  It  is  imiiorted  , 
in  boM  each  containing  about  200  lbs.  ) and 
has  the  appearance  of  small,  dry,  shrivelled, 
rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a deep  brown, 
purple,  or  mulberry  colour,  with  a white 
matter  between  the  wrinkles." 

COCK.  (.OaUta  domaticta.)  Tlio  com- 
mon dome^o  Cock,  the  well-known  chief- 
tain of  the  poultry-yard,  is  subject  to  in- 
numerable varieties,  scarcely  two  being  found 
to  resemble  each  other  exactly  in  form  and 
plumage.  At  what  time  this  valuable  bird  ; 
was  brought  under  the  control  of  man,  it  i 
is  now  impossible  to  determine  t but,  as  the 
forests  of  many  parts  of  India  still  abound 
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with  several  varictiei  of  the  Cock  in  the 
wild  or  natoral  condition,  it  is  quite  rea« 
sonable  to  conclude  that  the  race  was  first 
domesticated  in  the  East,  and  gradually 
extended  thence  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  understood,  indeed, 
that  the  Cock  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  fVom  Persia  : it  has,  however,  been 
so  long  established  throughout  the  Western 
. regions,  that  to  attempt  to  trace  its  progress 
I from  its  native  wilds  would  be  a useless 
' waste  of  time.  We  figure  what  many  na- 
turalists regard  as  the  origin  of  our  domestic 
I poultry,  the  very  handsome  Javanese  wild 
; fowl ; but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  domes- 
ticated animals  arc  in  general  not  traceable 


1!  Tlic  Domestic  Cock  lias  his  head  sur- 
mounted by  a notched,  crimson,  fleshy  sub- 
I stance,  called  a comb;  and  two  pendulous 
I fleshy  bodies  of  the  same  colour,  termed 
I u'atues,  hang  under  his  throat.  The  hen 
I has  also  a similar,  but  not  so  large  nor  so 
vividly  coloured  excrescence  on  her  head. 
The  Cock  is  provided  with  a sharp  born  or 
spur  on  the  outside  of  his  tarsus,  with  which 
he  inflicts  severe  wounds  ; the  hen,  instead 
of  a spur,  has  a mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There 
is,  In  both  sexes,  below  the  car,  an  oblong 
spot,  the  interior  edge  of  which  is  reddish, 
and  the  remainder  white.  The  fbathers 
! i arise  in  pairs  from  each  sheath,  touching  by 
their  points  within  the  skin,  but  diver^g 
in  their  course  outwards.  On  the  neck  they 
I are  long,  narrow,  and  floating ; on  the  rump 
they  are  of  the  same  form,  but  droopi^ 

I laterally  over  the  extremity  of  the  wings, 
which  are  quite  short,  and  terminate  at  the 
origin  of  the  tall,  the  plumes  of  which  are 
vemcal.  In  the  centre  of  the  Cock’s  tall 
are  two  long  feathers,  which  fall  backwards 
' in  a graceful  arch,  and  add  great  beauty  to 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain 
to  offer  any  description  of  the  colour  of  the 
plumage,  as  it  is  infinitely  varied,  being  in 
some  breeds  of  the  greatest  richness  and 
elegance,  and  in  ethers  of  the  simplest  and 
laiDCst  hue.  Except  in  the  pure  white 
reeds,  the  plumage  of  the  cock  is  always 
more  splendid  than  that  of  the  hen : lus 
apparent  consciousness  of  personal  beauty, 
courage,  and  gallantry,  seem  never  to  forsake 
him,  whether  we  rcgi^  his  stately  march. 


at  the  head  of  his  train  of  wives  and  nume- 
rous offspring,  or  watch  him  as  he  crows 
defiance  to  a rival.  His  sexual  powers  are 
matured  when  he  ie  about  six  months  old, 
and  his  fhll  vigour  lasts  for  about  three  ; 
years. 

The  hen,  if  left  to  herself,  forms  a very 
indifilereDt  nest : a simple  hole  scratched  in  | 
the  ground  among  a few  bushes  is  the  only 
preparation  she  usually  makes,  and  she  , 
generally  lays  fipom  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs 
befbre  she  begins  to  sit  upon  them  for  the  i 
purpose  of  hatching.  But  she  now  becomes 
n model  of  enduring  patience,  remaining 
fixed  in  her  place  until  the  urgency  of  hunger  i 
forces  her  to  go  in  search  of  foo^  Durmg  ‘ 
the  time  of  her  sitting  she  diligently  turns 
and  shifts  her  eggs,  so  that  each  mav  receive 
a due  degree  of  genial  warmth  ; and  it  is  not 
until  about  three  weeks  have  elapsed  that  the 
incubation  is  completed.  The  strongest  of  the 
progeny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell  with 
the  biU,  and  are  successively  enabled  to 
burst  their  brittle  prisons.  The  whole  family 
being  at  length  emancipated,  the  parent 
leads  them  forth  in  search  of  food.  In  her 
nature  the  hen  is  timid  ; but  in  discharging 
the  dudes  of  maternity  she  becomes  bold, 
and  indiscriminately  attacks  every  aggressor, 
watches  over  the  safety  of  her  yoimg  with 
the  utmost  Jealousy,  neglects  the  demands 
of  her  own  appetite  to  divide  the  fbod  she 
mav  obddn  among  her  nurslings,  and  labours 
with  untiring  diligence  to  provide  them 
sufficient  sustenance. 

The  Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females, 
hardly  ever  losing  sight  of  them  : he  leads, 
defends,  and  cherishes  them  \ collects  them 
together  |when  thev  straggle,  and  seems  to 
eat  unwillingly  till  he  secs  them  feeding 
around  him.  Mons.  Famnentier,  a cele- 
brated French  naturalist,  has  thus  described 
the  Cock : — “ He  is  considered  to  have  every 
requisite  quality  when  he  is  of  a good  mid- 
dling size  ; when  he  carries  his  head  high ; 
has  a quick  animated  look  ( a strong  aud 
shrill  voice,  short  bill,  and  fine  red  comb, 
shining  as  if  varnished ; wattles  of  a large 
size,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  comb ; 
the  breast  broad ; the  wings  strong  ; the 
plumage  black,  or  of  an  obscure  red  i the 
thighs  very  muscular  { the  legs  thick,  and 
fhr^shed  with  strong  spurs  ; the  claws 
rather  bent,  and  sharply  pointed  He  ought 
also  to  be  free  in  his  motions,  to  crow  fre- 
quently, and  to  scratch  the  ground  often  in 
search  of  worms,  not  so  much  for  himself  as 
to  treat  his  hens.  11c  ought  withal  to  be 
brisk,  spirited,  ardent,  and  ready  in  caressing 
the  hens  ; quick  in  defending  them,  at- 
tentive in  soUciting  them  to  eat,  in  keeping 
them  together,  aud  in  assembling  them  at 
night,” 

After  the  common  or  donghlll  breed  which 
we  have  described,  the  principal  varieties 
arc — The  Game  Cock,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  unusual  length  of  spur,  and 
its  courage,  than  for  any  great  pcculiaritv 
in  its  plumage  ; the  Dorkixo  fowl,  wliicn 
has  two  toes  behind,  and  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other  European  species  | 
the  Poland  breed,  which  is  black-featlier^ 
with  white  topknots  i the  Bantam  C^jc, 
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a unall  but  moct  courageous  fowl,  whose  len 
are  so  much  feathered  as  to  hinder  it  greatly 
in  walking  { and  the  Dwarf  Cock,  mucK 
smaller  than  the  Bantam,  with  legs  so  short 
that  the  wings  drag  on  the  ground. 

COCKCHATER,  or  MAY-BUG.  (J/cZo- 
' lontJia  vui(fari$.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  European  beetles,  and  in  this 
county  there  is  no  one  with  which  we  are 
more  fiunUlar,  the  iarvss  or  caterpillar  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  com,  Ac.,  and  the  com- 
plete insect  making  its  appearance  during 
: the  middle  and  the  decline  of  summer.  It 
j is  found  on  most  of  the  deciduous  trees; 

I particularly  the  oak  and  willow,  and  on  the 
hazel  and  other  {hut  trees ; and  often  in 
such  numbers  that  branches  bend  under 
their  weight.  Its  duration  in  the  perfect 
state  is  yery  short,  each  individual  thing 
only  about  a week,  and  the  species  entirely 
disappearing  In  the  course  of  a month. 
After  the  sexes  haye  paired,  the  males 
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I*  perish,  and  the  females  enter  the  earth  to 
' the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  making 
( t their  way  by  means  of  the  strong  hook  which 
arm  ^e  fore-legs ; here  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  amounting  from  one  to  two  hundred 
from  each  female,  which  are  abandoned  by 
the  parent,  who  generally  ascends  again  to 
the  surface,  and  perishes  In  a short  time. 

From  the  eggs  are  hatched,  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  little  whitish  grubs,  each 
proyided  with  six  legs  near  the  head,  and  a 
I month  famished  witn  strong  jaws.  When 
in  a state  of  rest,  these  grabs  usually  curl 
themselves  In  the  shape  of  a crescent.  They 
subsist  on  the  tender  roots  of  various  plants, 
committing  ravages  among  these  vegetable 
substances,  on  some  occasions  of  the  most 
deplorable  kind,  so  as  totally  to  disappoint 
the  best-founded  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
During  the  summer  they  live  under  the  thin 
coat  of  vegetable  mould  near  the  surface, 
bnt  as  winter  approaches  they  descend  be- 
low the  reach  of  feost,  and  remain  torpid 
until  the  succeeding  spring,  at  which  time 
they  change  their  skins,  and  re-asoend  to 
the  surface  for  food.  At  the  end  of  their 
third  summer  they  have  acquired  their  ftill 
growth  as  lame ; they  then  cease  eating, 
and  void  the  residue  or  their  food,  prepara- 
tory to  the  metamorphosis  which  they  are 
about  to  undergo.  As  this  period  approaches 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  earth, 
where  they  form  a rounded  cavity,  the  sides 
of  which  are  smoothed  and  ooosoUdated  by 


the  application  of  a fluid  disgorged  from 
their  mouths.  Its  abode  being  thus  formed, 
tlie  larva  soon  begins  to  contract  in  length, 
swell,  and  burst  its  last  skin,  coming  tliere- 
in  the  form  of  a chrysalis,  exnibltinff 
Die  rudiments  of  elytra,  anteniue,  Ac.,  and 
gradually  acquiring  con^tenoe  and  colour 
ull  it  b^mes  of  a brownish  hue.  In  this 
state  it  continues  about  three  months,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  it  assumes  its  rank  sls 
a perfect  coleopterous  insect.  During  the 
months  of  March  and  April  the  insect  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ge- 
nerally bursts  from  its  subterraneous  abode 
during  some  mild  evening  about  the  latter  • 
end  of  May,  thus  quitting  its  grovelling  | 
mode  of  life,  to  soar  aloft  and  disport  in  the  , 
realms  of  air.  i 

In  their  winged  state,  these  beetles,  with  | 
several  other  sjiecies,  act  as  conspicuous  a I 
part  in  injuring  the  trees,  as  the  grubs  do  in  I 
destroying  the  herbage.  During  the  month  I 
of  May  they  come  forth  fVom  the  ground.  I 
whence  they  have  received  tlie  name  of  May-  i 
bugs  or  May-beetles.  They  pass  the  greater  I 
part  of  the  day  upon  trees,  clinging  to  the  | 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  in  a state  of  repose ; 
but  as  soon  os  evening  approaches,  they  begin 
to  buzz  about  among  the  branches,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  wing  till  near  midnight.  In 
their  droning  flight  they  move  very  irregu- 
larly, darting  hither  and  thither  with  an 
uncertain  aim,  liitting  against  objects  in 
their  wav  with  a force  that  often  causes 
them  to  fell  to  the  ground.  They  frequently 
' enter  houses  in  the  night,  apparentlv  at- 
tracted, as  well  as  dazzled  and  bewildered 
by  the  lights.  Their  vagaries,  in  which, 
without  having  the  power  to  harm,  they  seem  | 
to  threaten  an  atta^,  have  caus^  them  to  | 
be  called  dors,  that  is,  daren ; while  their  i 
; seeming  blindness  and  stupidity  have  | 
come  proverbial,  in  the  expressions,  **  blind  ; 
as  a bMtle,'*  and  **  beetle-headed.**  Besides  I 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  thev  devour  those  \ 
of  various  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  with  an 
avidi^  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  lo- 
cust ; so  that,  in  certain  seasons,  and  in  par-  , 
ticular  districts,  they  become  on  oppre^ve 
•courge,  and  the  source  of  much  misery  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  animals  and  birds  appointed  to  check 
the  ravara  of  these  insects,  are,  according 
to  Latreille,  the  bad«r,  weasel,  marten,  bats,  ' 
rats,  the  common  dung-hill  fowl,  and  the  i 
goat-sucker  or  night-hawk.  To  this  list  ; 
may  be  added  the  common  crow,  which  de-  | 
vours  not  onlv  the  perfect  insects,  but  their  . 
larvB,  for  which  purpose  it  Is  often  observed 
to  follow  the  plough.  In  **  Anderson's  Re- 
creations,*' it  is  stated  that  **  a cautious  ob- 
server, having  found  a nest  of  flve  young 
jays,  remarked  that  each  of  these  birds,  while  \ 
yet  vexw  young,  consumed  at  least  fifteen  of  | 
these  TuU-stzM  grabs  in  one  day,  and  of  j 
course  would  require  many  more  of  a smaller  , 
size.  Say,  that  on  an  average  of  sizes,  they  ’ 
consumed  twenty  a-piece,  these  fur  the  five  ' 
make  one  hundred.  Each  of  the  parents 
consumes  say  fifty  ; so  that  the  pair  and  fa- 
milv  devour  two'hundred  every  day.  Tliis,  ; 
in  three  months,  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  ■ 
in  one  season.  But  as  the  grab  continues 
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in  thftt  state  four  seasons,  this  single  pair, 
i with  their  family  alone,  without  reckoning 
I tlieir  descendants  after  the  first  year,  would 
I destroy  eighty  thousand  grubs.  Xet  us  sup- 
I pose  that  the  half,  namely,  forty  thousand, 

' are  fomales,  and  it  is  known  that  they  usu*  ! 

ally  lay  alx>ut  two  hundred  egn  each ; it 
i * will  appear  that  no  less  than  eight  millions 
i have  l^en  destroyed,  or  prevented  from 
being  hatched,  1^  the  labours  of  a single 
: family  of  Jays.  It  is  by  reasoning  In  this 
I ; way,  that  we  Icam  to  know  of  what  import* 

. ance  it  is  to  attend  to  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  to  be  cautious  how  we  derange  it  by  our 
short*sighted  and  futile  operations, 
j From  Vincent  Kollar’s  useful  work  on  the 
I injuries  done  to  vegetation  by  various  insects, 

I (translated  foom  the  German  by  the  Misses 
j Loudon)  wc  derive  the  following  informa- 
I tion.  **  The  May>bog  is  able  to  do  mischief 
in  a double  form viz.  os  larva  and  beetle, 

: in  seasons  when  its  increase  exceeds  the  pro- 
per limits.  The  larvae  spore  neither  meadow 
I nor  corn-fields  { they  often  destroy  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  even  gnaw  the 
I roots  of  trees  and  vines,  so  os  to  make  them 
sickly.  They  do  particular  injury  in  nur- 
series, where  seeds  are  raised,  to  tne  young 
! plants.  By  attentively  observing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  trees,  the  presence  of  the 
larvae  of  the  May-bug  Rawing  at  the  roots 
: may  be  detected.  The  plants  thus  deprived 
! of  their  roots  become  yellow  and  parched, 

' and  are  easily  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

Young  fir-trees  are  not  less  exposed  to  the 
‘ attacks  of  this  insect  than  deciduous  trees. 

I These  insects  must  not  be  looked  for  under 
' the  already  parched-up  trees,  but  under  those 
that  are  withering:  as  the  former  ore  already 
deserted  from  want  of  nourishment.  The 
AiUy  formed  beetle  it  still  more  destructive 
than  the  larvae.  It  attacks  cherry,  apple, 
pear,  and  nut  trees,  tlie  vine,  the  oak,  and 
j the  beech,  &c.  in  multitudes.  The  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  trees,  when  this  it  the  cose, 

I ore  completely  destroyed ; and  the  stems, 
foil  of  sap,  bMome  unhe^thy,  and  either 
recover  slowly,  or  die  off.  It  it  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  insects  spare  the  lime- 
tree.  It  is  natural  that  the  agriculturist, 
gardener,  and  forester  should  try  to  discover 
a method  by  which  so  powerful  an  enemy 
in  their  peculiar  province  may  be  lessened 
in  number  or  destroyed.  It  is  impossible 
to  search  for  the  small  eggs  in  the  earth;  and 
to  dig  up  the  grubs  that  lie  deep  in  the 
ground  would  attended  with  an  expense 
which  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  ravages 
they  commit,  while  collecting  those  which 
ore  thrown  up  by  the  plough  and  the  spade 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  catch  the  fully- 
formed  beetle.  Nature,  however,  as  in  all 
other  extreme  visitations,  has  provided  a 
more  effectual  remedy  for  tliit  evil  than  con 
be  devised  by  man.  Pigs,  moles,  field-mice, 
a multitude  of  birds  (particularly  the  crow, 
raven,  jackdaw,  the  woodpecker,  and  the 
hawk),  and  even  the  large  CTound-bcetles, 
(Caral/idtE)  instinctively  seoren  out  the  May- 
bog  and  its  lorvn  to  feM  on.  Unfavourable 
weather  often  comes  on,  and  if  the  month 
of  Hay  is  wet  and  cold,  the  success  of  the 
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May-bug  is  at  an  end  < but  in  order  to  aid  in  | 
lessening  their  too  great  increase,  country  1 
magistrates  and  managers  of  forests  should  | 
issue  a strict  order  every  spring  to  the  for-  ; 
mers,  gardeners,  and  labourers,  to  search  for  ' 
and  collect  these  insects  os  soon  as  they  ; 
appear  in  the  gardens,  hedges,  and  forests. 
For  this  purpose  the  children  of  the  pea-  \ 
santry  in  the  country,  and  those  of  the  lower  ' 
classes  in  towns,  should  be  employed  ar.d 
encouraged  by  rewards.  This  business  should 
take  place  in  the  morning,  because  the  May- 
bugs,  which  have  been  sitting  on  the  blos- 
soms of  the  trees  during  the  night  have  be- 
come as  if  torpid,  and  as  long  as  the  branches  ; 
remain  still  they  do  not  cling  tight]/  to 
them  with  their  hooks ; in  this  state  they 
can  easllv  be  thrown  down  in  heaps.  In 
shaking  the  trees,  core  should  be  token  that 
there  are  no  nails  or  iron  on  the  soles  or 
heels  of  the  shoes  of  the  bo^  who  climb  up 
the  branches,  so  that  the  aoundant  sap  and 
tender  bark  of  the  trees  may  not  be  injured. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  collecting  of  the 
fallen  beetles,  a linen  cloth  should  be  spread 
under  each  tree,  otheiwise  they  will  crawl 
away  in  the  gross.  This  practice  should  be 
continued  throughout  May,  and  even  to  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  collected  insects 
may  be  lulled  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
them,  and  given  os  foo<l  to  fowls  and  swine  ; 
or  they  may  be  burnt.  It  is  not  advisable 
either  to  bury  them  or  to  throw  them  into 
ponds  or  rivers,  because  thej  would  moke 
their  way  out  again,  and  commit  new  ra- 
vages. Kurscriea  are  best  protected  by  leaves 
being  strewed  over  the  surince  of  the  ground, 
because  (os  it  is  asserted)  the  beetle  never 
lays  its  eggs  in  ground  covered  with  litter. 

**  Another  method  of  setting  a limit  to  the 
too  great  increase  of  the  Cockchafer  consists  | 
in  sparing  those  birds  before  named  which  i 
feed  on  them,  and  amongst  them  the  crow 
undoubtedly  claims  tlie  first  place.  These 
birds  follow  the  plough  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  consuming  worms,  the  larvss  of 
Insects,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Cock- 
chafer, which  are  thrown  on  the  surface  by 
the  plough.  The  instinct  of  the  crow  to  go 
in  quest  of  this  grub,  may  also  be  observed 
in  gardens  and  other  places  where  vegetables 
are  planted.  It  walks  about  between  the 
plants,  and  soon  os  it  tees  one  that  has  be- 
gun to  wither,  it  approaches  it  with  a joyful 
spring,  digs  with  its  sharp  bill  deep  into  the 
round  near  the  pltut,  and  knows  so  well 
ow  to  seize  its  prey,  that  it  draws  it  forth 
and  swallows  it  almost  in  the  same  moment. 
The  crows  do  the  same  in  meadows,  which 
we  sometimes  see  completely  covered  with 
them.'* 

COCKATOO.  The  Cockatoos  belong  to 
the  Piittacida,  or  Parrot  family,  but  are 
distinguished  from  the  true  parrots,  and  oil 
others,  by  a crest,  or  tuft  of  elegant  feathers, 
on  the  head,  which  they  can  raise  or  depress 
at  pleasure.  They  ore  in  general  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  Indian  Ulonda,  inhabiting 
the  woods,  and  feeding  upon  seeds  and 
fruits.  They  make  their  nests  in  decayed 
trees,  and  if  taken  at  on  early  age  are  easily 
tamed. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the 
species,  we  to  copy  iVom  the  ps^es  of 
Capt.  Grey  (7rat'c7j  w Anttralia)  a most 
interestii^  description  of  **  Cockatoo  kill- 
ing." **  Perhaps  os  fine  a sight  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  whole  circle  of  native  sports  Is 
the  killing  Cockatoos  with  the  kiley,  or 
boomerang.  A native  perceives  a large 
flight  of  C^katoos  in  a forest  which  encircles 
a lagoon  ; the  expanse  of  water  affords  an 
open  dear  space  above  it,  unencumbered 
with  trees,  but  which  raise  their  mgantic 
forms  all  around,  more  vigorous  in  their 
nowth  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they 
nourish  : and  in  their  leafy  summits  sit  a 
countless  number  of  Cockatoos,  screaming 
and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they  make 
their  arrangements  for  a night's  sound 
sleep.  The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak, 
so  that  he  may  not  even  liave  this  slight 
covering  to  impede  his  motions,  draws  ids 
kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a noiseless, 
elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon,  creeping 
from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
disturbing  the  birds  as  little  as  possible  ; 
their  sentinels,  however,  take  the  alarm, 
the  Cockatoos  farthest  from  the  water  fly  to 
the  trees  near  its  ed^,  and  thus  thev  keep 
concentrating  their  rorces  as  the  native  ad- 
vances : they  are  aware  that  danger  is  at 
hand,  but  arc  ignorant  of  its  nature.  At 
len^h  the  pursuer  almost  reaches  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  the  scared  Cockatoos,  with 
wild  cries,  spring  into  the  air  ; at  the  some 
instant  the  native  raises  his  right  hand  high 
over  ids  shoulder,  and,  bounding  forward 
with  his  utmost  speed  for  a few  paces,  to 
rive  impetus  to  his  blow,  the  kiley  qidts  lifs 
hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the  water,  but  when 
it  has  almost  touched  the  unrulllcd  surface 
of  the  lake,  it  spins  upwards  with  inconceiv- 
able velocify,  and  with  the  strax^st  con- 
tortions. In  vain  the  terrifled  Cockatoos 
strive  to  avoid  it : It  sweeps  wildy  nnd 
uncertainly  through  the  air,  and  so  eccentric 
are  lU  motions,  that  It  requires  but  a slight 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  it  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  with  fell  swoops  is  in 
ri^id  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds, — some  of 
whom  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought 
screaming  to  the  earth.  But  the  wily  savage 
has  not  yet  done  with  them.  He  avails 
himself  of  the  extraordinary  attachment 
which  these  birds  have  for  one  another,  and 
fastening  a wounded  one  to  a tree,  so  that 
its  cries  may  induce  its  companions  to  return, 
he  watches  his  opportunity  by  throwing  his 
kiley  or  spear  to  add  another  bird  or  two 
to  the  booty  he  has  already  obtained.'’  The 
preceding  animated  desenption  refers  not 
only  to  the  species  beneath,  but  also  to  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  CaIj^torht/nchu$t  previously 
described. 

Broad-crbsted  Cockatoo.  (PHttaeus 
cristatus,}  This  elcnnt  species  is  abont  the 
slxe  of  a^  common  fowl  i the  colour  white, 
with  a faint  tinge  of  rose-colour  on  the  head 
and  breast,  and  of  yellow  on  the  inner  wing- 
oovarts  and  tail-feathers : on  the  head  is  a 
very  ample  crest,  consisting  of  large  and 
long  feathers  arching  over  the  whole  head, 

1 which  the  bird  can  readily  raise  or  depress  : 


these  feathers  arc  white  above,  but  of  a fliw 
scarlet  hue  beneath : the  tail  is  short  In 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  even  > 
at  the  end ; the  bill  very  large,  strong,  and  , 
of  a bluish  black  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
bare,  and  of  a deep  ash-eolour,  and  the  legs 
deep  rinereous.  It  is  of  a mild  and  docile 
disposition,  but  can  rarely  be  taught  to  , 
aruculate  any  other  word  than  its  own  name, 
which  it  pronounces  with  great  distinctness. 
New  Holland  is  its  locality.  I 

Qrkat  Bclthur-cresteo  Cockatoo.  ' 
PsittacuM  oiUeritui.)  This  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  preceding,  and  measures 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  len^  : its  colour  is 
white,  slightlv  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
sides  the  tail,  and  about  the  wing-eoverts  t \ 
the  head  is  ornamented  with  a large,  long, 
and  pointed  crest,  of  a flne  sulphur  colour,  ' 
slightly  reverted  at  the  tip ; the  bill  is  black; 
and  the  tail  longer  than  in  the  Brood-crested 
Cockatoo*  Same  locality. 

Smaller  ScLrnrR-CRESTBD  Cockatoo. 
Psittacus  sulphurcui)*  In  almost  every 
respect  except  in  size  (being  only  about 
fifteen  Inches  long),  the  description  Just 
piven  would  apply  to  this  species.  The  crest 
IS  shaped  as  in  the  preceding  bird,  and  is  of 
a flne  sulphur-vellow  { but  It  has  in  addi- 
tion a large  vellow  spot  beneath  each  eye. 
The  bill  is  black  ; and  the  legs  deep  lead- 
colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  is- 
lands. 

Red-vbnted  Cockatoo.  (,P$ittacut  Phi^ 
7q>pi‘narum.)  Tills  is  not  only  the  smallest  ! 
of  the  White  Cockatoos,  but  its  crest  is  ! 
smaller  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  The  bill  is  of  a pale  flesh-colour,  and 
the  legs  cinereous.  It  is  a native  of  the 
PhiUppioe  Isles.  I 

COCKLE.  [See  Cardiuu.)  j 

COCK  OF  THE  WOODS.  [See  Gbousx.3 

COCKROACH.  [SeeBLATTAORIEKTAUS.] 

COD.  [For  the  generic  character  of  the 
GadidcBt  or  Codfish  tribe,  see  GxDUs.J^The 
Common  Cod.  iOadus  caUaru^,)  It  is  , 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  ' 
importance  of  this  truly  valuable  inhabitant 
of  the  deep,  whether  regarded  os  a supply  of  j 


COD  ^(OADUS  CALLAUUa.) 

food,  a source  of  national  industry  and  com-  i 
men^l  wealth,  or  as  a wonder  of  nature  in  ' 
its  astonishing  fecundity.  It  resides  in  im-  , 
mense  shoals  in  the  Northern  seas,  perform- 
ing various  migrations  at  stated  seasons, 
and  vlfitiDg  In  succession  the  diifrient  coasts 
of  Europe  and  America.  Though  found  in 
considerable  nnmbert  on  the  coi^  of  other 
northern  regions,  an  extent  of  about 


Crraiurg  of  ^Jatural  ^titors ; 


I decA^.  And,  lastlj,  the  blistering-beetles 
I (jCanUtaridaR)  have,  for  a long  time,  been 
I employed  with  great  benefit  in  the  healing 
I art.” 

I COLIA8.  A ^nns  of  dlnmal  Lepidop- 
I tera,  abounding  in  species.  See  Doubleday 
I and  HewiUon*s  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
I tera.  We  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the  men* 
lion  of  two  British  speciea 

COLIA8  ITTALE,  or  CLOUDED  YEI^ 
LOW  BUTTERFLY.  This  is  a compara- 
tively scarce  British  butterfly,  found  chiefly 
j near  the  sea  coast  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  8uflblk.  The  male  is  usually 
of  a rich  sulphur-yellow,  the  female  nearly 
white  ; with  a deep  black  spot  in  the  middle 


! green,  with  the  back  dusky : the  antenns* 
reddish,  and  the  tip  of  the  club  inclining  to 
' vellow.  In  some  specimens  the  marginal 
I band  is  jet  black ; and  the  posterior  win^s 
are  sometimes  beautifully  Iridescent.  It  is 
not  uncommon  during  the  autumn  in  the  ; 
southern  counties  of  England,  particularly  I 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
caterpillar  is  deep  green  with  a lon^tudinal 
white  stripe  on  each  side,  spotted  with  blue  | 
and  yellow  ; it  feeds  on  grasses  : the  chrysa- 
, Us  Is  men,  with  a yellow  line  on  each  slde« 

. and  black  spots  on  the  wlng-cascs. 

! COLIBRI.  [See  IIcmmixo-Biri>.]  | 

I COLIN.  A South  American  Rasorial  bird,  i 
by  some  writers  called  the  Quail,  but  belong-  j 
ing  to  the  genus  Orttx  [which  see}.  There  ; 
are  several  distinct  species,  all  much  esteemed  - 
; for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  { 


COLOBUS.  A Mnus  of  quadrumanotu 
animals,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
They  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  are  in  ge- 


CLOOnxn  tslxow  bottsrflt 
(OOLIAS  BTALB,) 

of  the  anterior  wings,  and  a pale  orange  spot 
in  the  disc  of  the  posterior.  The  anterior 
wings  have  a black  border,  widest  towards 
' the  costa,  and  with  a row  of  yellowish  or 
: whitish  spots.  The  under  wings  have  a 
large  orange  spot  in  the  centre : beneath, 
the  upper  wings  are  whitish  yellow,  tipped 
- with  orange ; having  a black  ring-spot  cn- 
' closing  a yeUow  centre  near  the  middle, 
> and  with  a row  of  small  dusky  marks  at 
I some  distance  from  the  outer  margin.  The 
■ lower  wings  beneath  are  entirely  orange- 
yellow,  with  a row  of  dusky  reddish  spots 
towards  the  marrin,  and  two  silvery  spots 
in  the  centre.  The  wings  are  all  ciliated 
with  yellowish  red  \ the  body  is  yellow  ; the 
head  and  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  the 
legs  are  ferruginous ; the  back  dusky  ( the 
antenns  reddish.  The  caterpillar  is  velvety- 
green,  with  two  yeUowish  lateral  lines,  and 
black  spots  on  the  annuU : it  feeds  on  papi- 
lionaceous plants.  The  chrysalis  is  green, 
with  a yellow  lateral  Une. 

COLTAS  EDUSA,  or  CLOUDED  SAF- 
FRON BUTPERFLY.  The  anterior  wings 
of  the  male  insect  are  of  a deep  bright  fhl- 
Tous  orange  above,  with  a broad  black  in- 
tcmally-waved  band  on  their  outer  edge, 
and  a large  round  central  deep  black  spot : 
the  posterior  wings  are  fhlvous  above,  with 
a narrow  black  border  on  the  outer  edge, 
and  a greenish  tinge  on  the  other  t beneath 
they  are  greenish,  iHth  a sub-ocellated  silver 
•pot  in  the  middle,  accompanied  by  a smaller 
one.  The  female  differs  in  having  a scries 
of  irregular  yellow  spots  in  the  black  margin 
of  the  anterior  wings  j but  each  sex  has  a 
row  of  spots  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
hinder  margins  of  both  wings,  of  which  three 
four  on  the  anterior  ones  are  deep  black, 
und  the  rest  of  a rust-coloor : the  ciUa  arc 
yellow  and  red-brown  above,  and  rose- 
colourol  beneath.  The  body  is  y^owish- 


iney  are  nauves  or  Amca,  and  are  in  ge- 
neral distinguished  by  their  long,  toft,  silky 
iiair,  wliich  covers  the  head  ana  upper  part 
of  the  body.  Their  hands*'  want  the 
thumb ; hcuce  their  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  imperfect.  All  the  species 
of  tills  genus,  most  of  which  are  from  West- 
ern Africa,  arc  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
magnificent  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Kup- 
toII  in  Abyssinia ; it  is  black,  and  has  long  . 
flowing  white  hair  over  the  sides  and  back. 
(C.  Guertza,)  [See  Mokkets.]  ' 

C0L08S0CUELYS.  «7-  Aileu.^  The  | 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  hli^ior  > 
Cautley  to  a gigantic  fossil  Tortoise  disrover-  ! 
ed  by  them  in  India,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

I The  first  fossil  remains  of  this  colossal 
Tortoise  were  discovered  by  the  gentlemen 
above-mentioned  in  ld&%  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Sewallk  Hills,  or  Sub-Hima- 
la^ahs  skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great 
lilmalayah  chain.  They  were  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  spe- 
cies of  Mastodon  and  Elephant,  species  of 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Horse,  Anoplo- 
therium,  Camel,  Giraffe,  Sivatliexium,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  Mammalia,  &c.  The 
remains  of  many  of  the  animals  associated 
with  the  Colo89ocheh,f»  in  the  Sewalik  Hills 
have  been  discovered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Irawaddi  in  Ava,  and  in  Ferim  Island  in  | 
the  Gulf  of  Cambav,  showing  that  the  same  i 
extinct  fauna  was  formerly  spread  over  the  j 
j whole  continent  of  India.  j 

I **  This  is  not  the  place  (sav  tlie  di^icover- 
I ers)  to  enter  upon  the  ^ological  question  of  ' 

I the  age  of  the  Sewalik  strata  i suflico  it  to  | 
say,  that  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence  | 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  newer  tertiary  A 
period.  But  another  question  arises  : * Are  i 
there  any  indications  as  to  when  this  gi-  I 
gantic  Tortoise  became  extinct  ? or  are  there  I 
grounds  for  entertaining  the  opinion  that  it  p 
may  have  descended  to  the  human  period  f * 
Anv  d priori  improbability  that  an  animal 
so  hugely  disproimrtionate  to  existing  spe- 
cies should  have  lived  down  to  be  a contem-  I 
porary  with  man,  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  I 
that  other  species  of  Cheloiuans  which  weid 


91  popular  J3tctt0»arp  of  auimatclf  i^atuK. 


coeval  with  the  Cohssochelys  ia  the  tame 
fauna,  have  reached  to  the  preaent  time  { 
and  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  one  6i)e- 
cies  in  a tribe,  may  be  equally  true  of  every 
other  placed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
We  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  to  the 
point,  from  remains  dug  out  of  recent  allu- 
vial deposits  { nor  is  there  any  historical 
testimony  confirming  it ; but  tiiere  are  tra- 
ditions connected  with  the  coonogonic  spe- 
culations of  almost  all  Eastern  nations 
: having  reference  to  a Tortoise  of  such  gi- 
gantic size,  as  to  be  associated  in  their  fabu- 
, Ions  accounts  with  the  elephaut.  Was  this 
I Tortoise  a mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
i or  was  the  idea  of  it  drawn  from  a reality, 
I like  the  Co2ossoc^i«7f/s  f Without  attempting 
I to  follow  the  tortoise  tradition  through  all 
its  ramifications,  we  may  allude  to  the  in- 
: terestlng  fact  of  its  existence  even  among  the 
natives  of  America.  The  Iroquois  Indians 
believed  that  there  were  originally,  before 
the  creation  of  the  globe,  six  male  beings  in 
the  air,  but  subject  to  mortality.  There  was 
no  female  among  them  to  perpetuate  their 
race ; but  learning  that  there  was  a being 
of  this  sort  in  heaven,  one  of  them  under- 
took the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  her 
away.  A bird(like  the  Garuda  of  VIAnoo, 
or  the  Eagle  of  Jupiter)  became  the  vehicle. 
Ue  seduced  the  female  by  flattery  and  pre- 
sents : she  was  turned  out  of  heaven  by  the 
supreme  deity,  but  was  fortunately  received 
j upon  the  back  of  a tortoise,  when  the  otter 
(an  important  agent  in  all  the  traditions  of 
the  American  Indians)  and  the  fishes  dis- 
turbed the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  drawing  it  up  round  the  tortoise  formed 
a small  island,  wnich,  increasing  gradually, 
became  the  earth.  We  may  trace  this  tra- 
i dition  to  an  Eastern  source,  fVom  the  cir- 
; cumstance  that  the  female  is  said  to  have 
I hod  two  sons,  one  of  whom  slew  the  other  ; 

. after  which  she  had  several  children,  from 
: whom  sprung  the  human  race. 

^ In  this  fable  we  have  no  comparative 
data  as  to  the  size  of  the  tortoise  ; but  in  the 
Pythagorean  cosmogony  the  infant  world  is 
represented  as  having  been  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  \chich  teas  sttstained  on 

i o huge  tortoise.  It  Is  in  the  Hindoo  accounts, 
however,  that  we  find  the  fable  most  circum- 
■tantially  told,  and  especially  in  what  relates 
to  the  second  Avatar  of  Vishnoo,  when  the 
ocean  was  churned  by  means  of  the  moun- 
tain Mundar  placed  on  the  back  of  the  king 
of  the  tortoises,  and  the  seipent  Asokee  used 
fur  the  churning-ropc.  Vishnoo  was  made 
to  assume  the  form  of  the  tortoise,  and  sus- 
tain the  created  world  on  his  back  to  make 
it  stable.  So  completely  has  this  fable  been 
Impressed  on  the  faith  of  the  country,  that 
the  Hindoos  to  this  day  even  believe  that 
the  world  rests  on  the  back  of  a tortoise.’* 

We  ought  to  apologise  to  our  readers,  per- 
haps, for  devoting  so  much  space  to  the 
**va^e  and  uncertain  indications  of  mytho- 
logical tradition : '*  we  shall  not,  however, 
pursue  the  subject  further,  but  merely  state 
that  the  result  at  wlUch  the  researches  aud 
inquiries  of  the  discoverers  arrived  was, 
^ that  there  are  fair  grounds  for  entertaining 
' the  belief  as  probable  that  the  Colossochelys 


A tlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  human  epoch  and  become  extinct 
since  1st,  ftom  the  fact  that  other  Chelo- 
nian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries 
of  the  Colossochelys  in  the  Sewalik  fauna, 
have  survived ; 2nd,  from  the  indications  of 
mytholo^  in  regard  to  a gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India.’* —Ann.  A’at,  Hist.  vol.  15. 

COLUBER : COLUBRID^.  An  exten- 
sive genus  and  family  of  Ophidian  reptiles, 
comprising  all  serpents,  whether  venomous 
or  not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs ; but  now,  according  to  Cu- 
viers arrangement,  including  only  the  harm- 
less snakes,  many  of  which  habitually  reside 
among  trees,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours  and  the  gracefViI-  < 
ness  of  their  forms.  [See  Sxakks.]  | 

COLUGO,  The  Plying  Squirrel.  [See 
Galeopituecus.]  I 

COLUMBID^,  A natural  family  of 
birds,  comprisi*’.g  the  pigeous,  doves,  and 
turtle-doves.  In  Britain  there  are  four  na-  | : 
live  species  ? the  Ring-dove  or  Wood-pi^on; 
the  Bock-pigeon,  which  is  the  ordinal  of  all 
our  domesticated  breeds  { the  Stock-dove, 
which,  like  the  Ring-dove,  chie^  frequents  : 
coppices  and  groves  t and  the  liirtle-dove,  ' 
which  is  the  smallest,  and  the  most  elegant  ' 
both  in  form  and  colour.  The  Columoidae 
fly  well,  and  associate  invariably  in  pairs  t 
their  nests  are  constructed  in  trees,  or  In  the 
holes  of  rocks  { and  both  parents  sit  upon 
the  eggs.  They  are  further  remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  mMe  in  which  their  young  are 
fed.  The  crop  is  furnished  with  numerous 
glands,  which  become  developed  in  both 
sexes  during  incubation : these  glands  se- 
crete a sort  of  milky  substance,  with  which 
the  food  that  passes  iuto  the  crop  Is  moist- 
ened : and  tlie  food,  saturated  with  this 
secretion,  is  regurgitated  by  the  parents  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young.  By  some 
naturalists  these  birds  are  regarded  as  form- 
ing a distinct  order  called  Gyuatoues.  [^ 
P10EOX.3 

COLUMELLIDA3.  A family  of  univalve 
•hells,  distinguished  by  their  having  no  canal 
at  the  base  of  the  aperture,  but  a notch,  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  plaits  on  the  columella 
or  left  lip.  Many  individuals  of  thi«  faj^ly, 
as  Mitra,  Marqixella,  Voluta,  &c.,  axe 
remarkable  fur  their  beauty. 

COLYMBID^.  Tlie  Colymhidce^  or  Di- 
vers, are  a family  of  birds  inhabiting  the 
northern  regions,  and  distinguished  by  their 
legs  being  placed  so  far  bacHi,  that  they  al- 
ways assume  an  erect  position  when  stand- 
ing. Their  feet  are  large  and  webbed  i they 
are  rapid  and  powerful  divers  i and  they 
feed  both  on  fish  and  vegetables.  [See  Di- 
ver.] 

CONCIIIFERA.  The  scientific  name 
given  to  Bivalve  Shells,  which  arc  separated 
into  three  orders  $ Brachiopoda;  Dimyaria; 
and  Monomyaria:  [which  see.]  The  Mol- 
lusca  which  Inhabit  them,  not  having  an/ 
especial  organa  for  seeing,  hearing,  or  smell- 
ing, are  limited  to  the  peroeption  of  no  other  I 
impressions  but  those  of  immediate  contact. 


C0K1X)R.  (5arcorampAu3  gryphuM.')  A 
large  ipeciee  of  rulture,  the  moet  exaggerated 
deamptions  of  whose  size,  as  given  by  the 
earlier  writers  and  naturalista,  caused  it  to 
be  long  regarded  as  a giant  of  the  feathered 
race,  whose  bulk  darkened  the  air,  and  the 
rushing  of  whose  mighty  wings  could  only  ! 
be  compared  to  the  romng  of  a cataract.  I 
But  Uicso  tales  of  wonder,  like  others  of  a ' 
similar  nature,  have  lately  given  place  to 
tiie  sober  reasonings  of  scientifle  truth,  which, 
while  correcting  the  extravagance  of  error, 
still  leave  us  sufficient  room  for  rational  ad- 
miration. The  Condor  is  found  in  the  high- 
est and  most  inaccessible  part  of  Uie  Andes, 
over  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  it  soars, 

I in  clear  weather,  to  an  amazing  height. 

I The  elevation  it  chooses  as  its  breedlng-pTace 


CONDOR. —(Si-RCOIVAMPnOS  ORTTnUS.) 

and  habitual  residence  varies  fVom  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and 
here,  on  some  isolated  pinnacle  or  jutting 
ledge,  it  rears  its  brood.  **  The  old  birds," 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  " generally  live  in  pairs  ; 
but  among  the  inland  basaltic  cliffs  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  I found  a spot  where  scores 
most  usually  haunt ; on  coming  suddenly  to 


overpower  and  devour  the  puma,  the  lama,  \ 
and  other  large  animals.  It  occasionally 
descends  to  the  plains  in  search  of  food ; but 
the  stories  of  Us  attacking  children  are  quite 
fabulous.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  two 
large  white  em  on  a shelf  of  bare  rock.  The 
young  birds  for  many  months  are  covered 
only  with  a fine  thick  down,  and  arc  said  to 
remain  with  the  parent  bird,  unable  to  fly, 
for  an  entire  year.  At  mature  age  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  male  is  glossy  black, 
with  a tinge  of  grey.  The  greater  wing- 
coverts,  except  at  the  base  and  tips,  and  the 
secondary  quU-fea^ers,  ore  wMte  ; and  a 
white  ruff  of  downy  feathers  encircles  the  | 
base  of  the  neck  : the  crest,  or  comb,  which 
is  fleshy,  or  rather  cartilaginous,  occupies  < 
the  top  of  the  head  and  about  a fourth  part  I 
of  the  beak,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
female : the  skin  of  the  neck  is  dilated 
under  the  throat  into  a kind  of  wattle,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck  runs  a wrinkled 
skinny  stripe  or  band,  the  processes  of  which 
arc  moveable  at  will.  The  tail  is  broad  and 
somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Length  about 
four  feet ; expanse  of  wing  about  nine  feet : 
tarsi  powerful.  Various  traps  and  strata- 
gems are  made  use  of  to  capture  the  Condors, 

, the  lasAo  being  among  the  number.  The 
genus  Sarcoramphus  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
World,  and  contains,  betides  the  Condor, 
the  King-vultore,  and  Californian  vulture. 

CONDYLURA.  iCondylura  crixtata.)  A | 
mole-like  animal  of  North  America,  which  i 
has  the  termination  of  the  nostrila  sur- 
rounded by  movable  cartilaginous  points, 
that  radiate  like  a star  when  expanded.  The  ‘ 


the  brow  of  the  precipice,  it  was  a grand 
spectacle  to  see  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  these  mat  birds  start  heavily  from  their 
resting-place,  and  wheel  away  in  majestic 


circles."  “ Except  when  rising  from  the  I 

f ground,"  he  adds,  ”Ido  not  recollect  €Ver 
laving  seen  one  of  these  birds  flap  iU  wings. 
Near  Lima  I watched  several  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  without  once  taking  off  my  eyes. 
They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in 
drelet,  descending  and  ascending  without 
once  flapping.  As  they  glided  close  over  my 
head,  I intently  watched  from  an  oblique  I 
position  the  outlines  of  the  separate  and 
terminal  feathers  of  the  wing ; if  there  had 
been  the  least  vibratory  movement,  these 
would  have  blended  together  { but  they 
were  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  ikv.  The 
head  and  neck  were  moved  frequently,  and 
apparently  with  force ; and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  extended  wings  formed  the  mlcnun  on 
which  the  movements  of  the  ne^,  body,  and 
tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to  descend, 
the  winn  were  for  a moment  collapsed ; and 
then,  when  again  expanded  with  an  altered 
fbacUnation,  the  momentum  gained  by  the 
sapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  up- 
wards with  the  even  and  steady  movement 
of  a paper  kite."  The  Condor  fbedi,  like 
other  vultures,  chiefly  on  dead  esureasMs,  but 
two  will  frequently  unite  their  forces  to 
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head  is  reTnarknbly  largo ; the  body  thick 
and  short,  Rowing  narrower  towards  the 
tail  { which  is  small  at  the  root,  large  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  a fine  point  at  the 
tip : the  far  on  the  body  is  very  soft,  flne, 
and  shining.  In  Kalm*s  description  of  this 
animal,  he  says,  **It  had  mater  stiffness 
and  strength  in  its  legs  than  1 ever  observed 
in  other  animals,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Whenever  it  intended  to  dig,  it  held  its  legs 
obliquely  like  oars.  I laid  my  handkerchief 
before  it,  and  it  began  to  stir  in  it  with  the 
snout  I and  taking  away  the  handkerchief 
to  see  what  it  had  done  to  it,  I found  that 
in  the  space  of  a minute  it  had  made  it  frill 
of  holes,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
pierced  very  much  by  an  awl.  I was  obliged 
to  put  some  books  on  the  cover  of  the  box 


in  which  I kept  this  animal,  or  else  it  was 
flung  off  Imme^tely.  It  was  very  irascible. 


and  would  bite  great  holes  into  anything 
that  was  put  in  its  way  i I held  a steel  pen- 
case  to  it  I it  at  first  bit  at  it  with  great  vio- 


lence, but  having  fblt  its  hardness,  it  would 
not  venture  again  to  bits  at  anything." 


by  C^oogle 
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I These  moles  do  not  make  such  hills  as  the 
European  ones,  but  onl^  little  subterraneous 
walks  in  the  fields,  forming  banks  about  four 
inches  broad  by  two  inches  thick,  and  which 
sink  in  when  trod  upon, 

I CONGER.  [Sec  Eel.] 

CONIROSTRES.  This  term  is  used  to 
denote  those  Birds  which  have  a strong  co- 
' nical  bill,  the  margin  of  which  is  not  toothed 
I or  indented.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
I omnivorous ; but  some  are  exclusively  CTa- 
' nivorous.  Cuvier  observes  that  they  live 
, more  or  less  exclusively  upon  seeds,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick. 

, Crows,  Starlings,  and  Finches  are  examples 
: of  this  class. 

I CONUS.  An  extensive  genus  of  univalve 
Hollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  thick, 
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and  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a conical  form. 
They  are  found  principally  in  the  southern 
and  tropical  seas ; and  many  of  them  are 
very  beautlftil  both  in  shape  and  colour. 
The  mollusc  is  much  compressed  and  in- 
volved 1 the  head  very  distinct,  terminated 
by  a trunk  capable  of  great  extension  ; two 
tentacnla,  with  eyes  near  the  summit ; foot 
oval,  uid  long. 


IooHOa  OALanoNicns. 

Some  of  the  species,  such  as  the  Conu» 
I gloria  marit,  for  example,  have  fetched 
enormous  prices.  The  cones  are  very  hand- 
some in  shape  and  agreeable  in  colour,  and 
I are  consequently  much  prized  by  collectors. 

The  accompanying  figures  will  give  some 
I idea  of  ttieir  forms.  In  the  British  Museum 
I there  is  a very  fine  collection  of  them.  The 
Messrs.  Sowerby  have  monographed  the 
genus  and  flgurM  all  the  species. 

i CONILITES.  A genus  of  fossil  Cepha- 
lopoda, conical,  straight,  or  slightly  curved  i 
having  a thin  external  covering,  independent 
of  the  alveole.  The  difference  between  Be- 
iemnites  and  Conilites,  is  that  the  external 
, sheath  of  the  latter  is  thin,  and  not  filled  up 
j with  solid  matter,  from  the  point  of  the  al- 
veole to  the  apex,  as  in  the  former. 


COOT.  A genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
OraOatoret.  They  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds  by  the  remarkable  structure  of 
the  membranes  on  the  toes  : the  inner  toe  is 
fhmlshed  with  two  of  these  appendages,  or 
rather  scallops,  the  middle  one  with  three,  I 
and  the  outer  with  four  | the  hinder  toe  has  a ' 
simple  membrane  only,  extending  its  whole 
len^h.  They  are  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America : they  delight 
in  marshy  and  wet  places,  hiding  them- 
selves dumg  the  day,  and  venturing  forth 
in  the  evening  in  search  of  food,  whicn  con-  ; 
sists  of  insects  and  aquatic  vegetables.  The  j 
Common  Coot  (Fulica  atra)  is  about  six-  I 
teen  inches  in  length ; its  beak  is  white,  ’ 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour;  the  head 
and  neck  deep  black ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  of  a slaty  black,  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  a greyish-blue  or  lead-colour.  The 
skin  is  clothed  with  a thick  down,  and  co- 
vered with  close  fine  feathers  : thighs  placed 
far  behind,  fleshy,  and  strong,  bare,  and  yel- 
low above  the  knee-joints : legs  and  toes 
commonly  of  a yellowisli-green,  but  some- 
times of  a lead-colour.  From  the  bill,  al-  . 
most  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  there  is  an 
excrescence,  or  fleshy  lobe,  destitute  of  fea-  . 
thers,  soft,  smooth,  and  round ; on  which  ! 
account  this  bird  is  sometimes  called  the 
bald  Coot.  This  speoies  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  South-  I 
amptou  river,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  ; ' 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  does  not 
migrate  to  other  countries,  but  changes  its  j 
stations,  and  removes  in  the  autumn  from 
ponds  and  small  lakes,  where  the  young 
have  been  reared,  to  the  larger  lakes,  where  | 
flocks  assemble  in  the  winter.  It  is  usual  | 
for  them  to  build  their  nests  in  a bush  of  | 
rushes,  surroimded  by  the  water : it  is  com- 
posed of  a great  quantity  of  coarse  dried 
weeds,  well  matted  together,  and  lined  with- 
in with  softer  and  finer  grasses ! the  female 
lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs,  and  gene- 
rally hatches  twice  in  a season  ; the  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a pullet,  and  are  of 
a pale  brownish-white,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous dark  spots,  which  at  the  thicker  end 
are  like  larn  irre^ar  blotches.  A variety, 
excelling  the  other  in  size  and  the  deeper 
blackness  of  its  plumage,  is  found  in  Scot- 
land ; also  in  Lancashirc  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  counties. 

Another  species,  called  Wilson's  Coot 
{FulUa  WOtom),  inhabit  various  parts  of 


North  America,  and  make  their  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  beginning  of  October 
among  the  muddy  flats  and  islands  of  the 
river  Delaware,  which  arc  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  are  periodically  over- 


flowed. The  chief  distinctions  between  this 
species  and  the  Common  Coot  consist  in  the 
callous  knob  on  the  forehead  being  of  a 
deep  chestnut : the  feathers  of  the  vent  are 
quite  black,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  white  f 
and  there  are  a few  white  feathers  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wing.— There  is  also  a 


deep  rcd»  and  riiiing  into  a bifid,  detached, 
crest-like  membrane.  The  entire  plumage 
is  blue-black  ; its  legs  are  dusky,  with  a tri- 
color ring  or  garter  above  the  knee,  red 
green,  and  yellow. 

COPPER  [BUTTERFLYl  A name  ap-  ! 

Sued  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the  genus  ‘ 
yocena.  [See  Ltcaka.] 

COPRXDJQ.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
Insects  allied  to  the  Scarabcei,  The  name 
Copri$  is  from  the  Greek  word  for  dung,  in 
which  the  insects  are  found.  Some  of  them 
have  the  head  and  thorax  singularly  armed. 
They  are  generally  of  a dull  black  colour  : 
but  some  of  the  species  of  the  American  ge- 
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nus  Phaneexa  perfectly  glow  with  rich  green, 
red,  and  blue  colours.  Our  figure,  d^red 
from  Sturm^s  Catalogue,  represents  the  bril- 
liant blue  PhanceuB  tapphirinxu  of  Brazil.  | 
There  are  but  few  sp^es  of  this  family 
found  in  this  country. 

CORACIAS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds. 
[See  RotucR.] 

CORALLINA.  The  name  ^ven  by  Lin- 
nsus  to  a genus  or  group  of  marine  organized 
bodies,  of  the  class  Permes,  order  Zoophyta. 
The  animals  of  this  genus  ar^arborescent  or 
tree-like  in  form ; the  stem  fixed,  with  cal- 
careous subdivided  branches,  mostly  jointed. 
Neither  pores  nor  polypes  are  distinguishable 
on  the  s^ace  of  these  beings  ; and  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  vegetable  ; but  they 
give  the  most  evident  tokens  of  large  por- 
uons  of  ammonia,  the  common  test  of  ani- 
mal substance,  and  have  been  ofren  traced 
to  spontaneous  motion.  Every  tube,  vesicle, 
or  articulation,  is  probably  the  enclosure  of 
a ^ftinct  animal,  so  that  me  entire  mass  or 
tree  is  a family ; in  this  respect  resembling 
the  vegetable  tree,  in  which  evei^  bud  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  individual  living 
plant.  [Sec  Polypes,  Acti.viai,  &c.] 

We  may  in  this  place  very  consistently 
Introduce  some  observations  made  by  late 
writers  on  Coral  Reefs  and  Islands,  the  Coral 
Flsherv,  ftc.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of 
coral,  ft  has  been  observed,  that  many  errors 
have  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  both  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  extension,  and  the  depth 
from  which  they  are  built  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  commonly  stated 
that  manv  channels  and  harbours  in  the 
Red  Sea  have  been  closed  up,  within  the 
memorv  of  man,  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
coral  limestone.  But  Ehrenberg,  who  care- 
frilly  examined  these  localities,  attributes 


the  obstruction  rather,  in  some  Instances,  to  ! 
the  quantities  of  coral  sand  which  have  b^n  | 
washed  into  the  harbours,  and  in  others  to  i 
the  accumulation  of  ballast  (generally  com-  I 
posed  of  pieces  of  coral  rock)  thrown  out  j 
from  vessels.  « « * There  can  be  no  I 

doubt  that,  whether  the  growth  of  coral  I 
takes  place  as  rapidiv  as  some  maintain,  or  ; 
as  slowly  as  it  is  belie\*ed  to  do  by  others,  i 
it  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  pro-  j 
gressive  changes,  which  have  been  altering  \ 
the  surface  of  the  globe  since  It  has  been 
tenanted  by  man.  To  it  is  due  the  existence 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  islands  of  the 
Polynesian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  in  the  Indian  O^an  ; and  the  extent 
of  these  islands  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
reefs  w^ch  are  not  yet  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea, — some  presenting  themselves  at 
a distance  from  any  upraiM  land,  others 
fringing  the  shores  of  continents  and  islands, 
compost  of  other  formations.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect, however,  to  affirm  (as  has  been  fre- 
quently done)  that  these  islands  and  reefs 
have  Men  upreared  by  the  Coral-polypes 
from  the  deptu  of  the  ocean.  It  is  now  sa- 
tisfactorilv  ascertained  that  no  known  spe- 
cies can  build  from  a greater  depth  than 
twenty  fathoms  ; and  a large  proportion 
seem  to  prefer  a depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirtv  feet.  As  very  deep  water  is  found  in 
the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  of 
these  reefs,  the  question  arises,  upon  what 
basis  they  are  constructed ; and  to  solve  this 
it  is  nece»ary  to  look  at  the  forms  which 
these  massive  structures  present. 

“ A large  proportion  of  the  Coral  Islands 
of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,*'  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  observes,  “ arc  shap^  like  a 
crescent,  sometimes  like  a complete  ring  ; 
and  these  islands  never  rise  many  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  part 
is  always  on  the  windward  [easterly)  side, 
against  which  the  waves  are  almost  con- 
stantly dashing.  Within  the  crescent  or 
ring  is  a basin,  termed  a lagoon;  and  this 
usually  communicates  with  the  open  sea,  by 
a channel,  sometimes  of  considerable  width, 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island.  Occasion- 
ally this  channel  is  completely  filled  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  coral ; and  the  lake,  thus 
inclosed,  only  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  filtration  through  the  Coral  rock.  The 
Coral-polypes  never  build  above  low-water 
mark  { and  they  are  not,  therefore,  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  from  beneath  the  waves.  This  is 
principally  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  Itself.  Large  masses  are  often  de- 
tached, by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  structure  ; and  these 
(sometimes  measuring  six  feet  by  four)  are 
washed  up  on  the  windward  side  of  the  reef. 
Shells,  coral-sand,  and  various  other  debris* 
accumulate  upon  it  in  like  manner,  until  it 
is  at  last  changed  into  an  island,  upon  which 
there  is  a calcareous  soil  capable  of  support- 
ing various  kinds  of  vegetation.  When  these 
have  once  established  themselves,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  continues  with  greater  ra- 
pidity — successive  layers  of  veget^le  motild 
being  deposited  by  the  rapid  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  these  tropi^  islands,  w hich 
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! are  soon  tenanted  by  varions  forms  of  ani- 
mals,  and  at  some  subse^ncnt  period  afford 
' a habitation  to  Man.'* 

I Speaking  of  an  island  which  was  eridently 
of  coral  ongin,  Capt.  Flinders  thus  reasons : 
It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  animalcules 
I which  form  the  corals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
; ocean  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere 
to  each  other,  bv  virtue  either  of  the  gluti- 
nous remains  within,  or  of  some  property  in 
salt  water : and  the  interstices  being  gra- 
t dually  tilled  up  with  sand  and  broken  pieces 
of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  ad- 
' here,  a mass  of  rock  is  at  length  formed. 

, Future  races  of  these  animalcules  erect  their 
habitations  upon  the  rising  bank,  and  die 
in  their  turn  to  increase,  but  principally  to 
I elevate,  this  monument  of  their  wondcrftil 
i labours.  The  care  token  to  work  perpen- 
I dicularly  in  the  early  stages,  would  mark  a 
I furprising  instinct  in  these  diminutive  crea- 
tures. Their  wall  of  coral,  for  the  most 
part  in  situations  where  the  winds  are  con- 
I slant,  being  arrived  at  the  surface,  affords 
I a shelter,  to  leeward  of  which  their  infant 
’ colonics  may  be  safely  sent  forth : and  to 
I this  their  instinctive  foresight  it  seems  to  be 
I owing,  that  the  windward  side  of  a reef, 
i exposed  to  the  open  sea,  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  highest  part,  and  rises  almost 
I perpendicular,  sometimes  from  the  depth  of 
I 200,  and  perhaps  many  more  fathoms.  To 
[ be  constantly  covered  with  water  seems  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  animalcules, 
for  they  do  not  work,  except  in  holes  upon 
I the  reef,  teyond  low-water  mark  ; but  the 
coral  sand  and  other  broken  remnants 
tlirown  up  by  the  sea  adhere  to  the  rock, 
and  form  a solid  mass  with  it,  m high  as  the 
i common  tides  reach.  That  ^evation  sur- 
! passed  the  future  remnants,  being  rarely 
' covered,  lose  their  adliesive  property ; and 
remaining  in  a loose  state,  form  what  is 
usually  called  a key  upon  the  top  of  the  reef. 
The  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being  visited 
by  sea  birds,  salt  plants  take  root  upon  it, 
and  a soil  begins  to  be  formed ; a cocoa  nut, 
or  the  drupe  of  a pandanus  is  thrown  on 
! shore ; land  birds  visit  it,  and  deposit  the 
‘ seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees ; every  high  tide, 
and  still  more  every  gale,  adds  sometning  to 
i the  bank  ; the  form  of  an  island  is  gradually 
assumed ; and  last  of  all  comes  man  to  take 
possesdon." 

A few  words  in  this  place  respecting  the 
Coral  Fisuebt  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
The  manner  of  fishing  being  nearly  the  same 
wherever  coral  is  found,  it  will  sulllce  to  state 
the  method  adopted  by  the  French,  under  the 
direction  of  the  company  established  at  Mar- 
seilles. Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a boat  com* 
I manded  by  the  proprietor ; and  when  the  net 
I is  thrown  by  the  caster,  the  rest  work  the 
vessel,  and  help  to  draw  the  net  in.  The 
net  is  composed  of  two  rafters  of  wood  tied 
crosswise,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  : to  these 
they  fa^n  a quantity  of  hemp  twisted 
loosely  round,  and  intermingled  ^th  some 
loose  netting.  This  instrument  is  let  down 
where  they  think  there  is  coral,  and  pulled 
up  again,  when  the  coral  is  strongly  en- 
tangled in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  this, 
six  boats  are  nmetimes  required  } and  if,  in 


hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the 
fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost.  Be- 
fore the  fishers  go  to  Ma  they  agree  for  the 
price  of  the  coral ; and  they  engage,  on  pain 
of  corporal  punishment,  that  neither  they 
nor  their  crew  shall  embezzle  any,  but  de- 
liver the  whole  to  the  proprietors.  Red 
Coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
shores  of  Provence,  about  the  isles  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca,  on  the  south  of  Sicily  ; on  the 
coast  of  Africa  t and,  lastly,  in  the  Ethiopic 
Ocean,  and  about  Cape  Negro.  The  divers 
say  that  the  little  branches  are  fbund  only 
in  the  caverns  whose  situation  is  parallel  to 
the  earth's  surface,  and  open  to  the  south. 

CORBULA.  A genua  of  marine  ^lollnsca, 
some  species  inhabiting  the  British  coasts. 
Shell  regular,  inequivalve,  and  Inequilateral, 
scarcely  gaping  i one  cardinal  spoon-shaped 
tooth  in  each  v^ve,  but  no  lateral;  ligament 
interior.  These  small  shells  are  met  with 
in  the  seas  of  New  Holland,  Chino,  and 
South  America. 

COREIDiE.  A family  of  Hemiptcra,  of 
which  there  arc  a few  brown  coloured  species 
in  this  country  ; in  tropical  climates,  where 
there  is  a luxuriant  vegetation,  they  abound, 
and  from  their  size,  and  frequently  grotesnue 
shapes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum collection,  are  very  striking.  In  the 
example  figured  {Diactor  bilinejcUu9\  a native 
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of  Brazil,  the  hindlegs  have  singular  leaf- 
like appendages  to  their  tibial  joints.  Tlds, 
however,  Is  common  to  many  other  spedes. 
The  smell  of  these  insects  is  peculiar ; the 
word  cimicine  may  be  used  to  express  it ; it 
is  very  far  from  agreeable,  and  associa- 
tions connected  with  it  by  no  means  pleasing. 

COREQONV8.  The  Ottiniadi,  A genus 
of  Malacopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
SaXmonuke  family,  distinguished  by  a small 
trout-like  mouth,  but  with  few  teeth,  and 
sometimes  none ; the  scales  rather  large ; 
and  the  dorsal  fin  short.  There  are  many 
species  of  this  genus,  some  in  the  sea,  others 
in  the  fresh  waters  only.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
and  minute  fesh-water  Crustacea. 

They  seem  to  abound  in  the  Arctic  parts 
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1 1 of  North  America;  one  especially  we  may 
jl  mention,  the  Coreoonut  o76ta,  called  the 
Whitc~ji^  by  the  i\ir  traders,  and  Poi&son 
hlanc  by  the  Canadians.  It  is  from  sevcn- 
I teen  to  twenty  inches  long.  It  is  bluish>^ey 
^ on  the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white 
I on  the  belly ; the  scales  arc  large  and  or^* 

' bicular ; th^  are  about  eighty  scales  on 
the  lateral  line,  and  twenty  in  an  oblique 
oexies  from  the  dorsal.  This  species  In  par* 
ticular  abounds  in  the  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Dr.  King,  speaking  of  it,  says,  **  Ti^e, 
for  instance,  the  \thiU-jUh  only  — the  Cor* 
repottus  a/6us,  which  has  never  failed  to 
I yield  to  the  fi^erman*s  net  every  demand— 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
i America,  as  I have  called  it,  in  gratitude  for 
! its  being  the  provision  which  saved  ^my 
party  when  in  search  of  Sir  John  Row  from 
I the  death  of  starvation.  This  Is  a food  upon 
, which  man  will  not  only  live  for  several 
months  together,  but  actually  fatten." 

CORMORANT.  (PAn/ocrocorox.)  Among 
the  whole  of  the  web*footed  birds  which 
prey  on  fish,  there  are  none  so  voracious  as 
Cormorants.  They  are  most  excellent  divers, 

, and  pursue  their  prey  with  astonishing  fa* 

; cility  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  : 
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j I npoD  land  they  are  extremely  awkward  In 
their  movements,  owing  to  their  legs  being 
[ placed  so  far  backwards : thev,  however,  fly 
j with  rapidity ; and  their  tail  being  rather 
I long  and  furnished  with  strong  frathers,  it 
j helps  to  support  their  body  wmle  walking, 
i As  soon  as  winter  approaches,  they  seen 
I dispersed  along  the  sea-shores,  entering  the 
mouths  of  freu-water  rivers,  and  threaten- 
' I ing  destruction  to  all  Uie  finny  tribe.  There 
I are  several  ipedes,  but  a description  of  the 
I one  common  in  this  country  will  be  suf&deut 
for  our  purpose.  This,  which  Is  called  by 
Bewick,  the  Great  Black  Cormorant,  u 
Siud  to  vary  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
i in  weight,  and  the  size  from  thirty-two 
I inches  to  three  feet  four  or  five  in  length, 
and  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches  in 


breadth  when  the  wii^  are  extended.  The 
bill,  to  the  comers  or  the  mouth,  measures 
four  inches,  and  on  its  ridge  two  inches 
and  three  quarters : it  is  of  a dark  horn  co- 
lour. and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
muen  hooked  and  sharp : the  lower  bill  is 
compressed,  and  covered  about  the  gape  of 
the  mouth  with  a n^ed  yellowish  skin, 
extended  imdcr  the  chin  and  throat,  where  1 1 
it  hangs  loose,  and  forms  a kind  of  i>ouch,  \ 
which  is  capable  of  distention  to  a great 
width  : the  skin  about  the  eyes  is  also  naked  | 
and  yellowish,  and  the  eyes  have  a remark*  j 
ably  wild  stare.  The  crown  of  the  head  { 
and  the  neck  are  black  ; and  on  the  former 
are  some  loose  feathers,  which  form  a sort  of 
short  crest ; the  breast,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  the  rump,  are  black  glossed  with  neen  ; 
the  quills  and  tail-feathers  are  black ; the 
len  Slack. 

The  Cormorant  is  found  in  every  climate. 

In  Greenland,  where  It  is  said  they  remain 
throughout  the  year,  the  jugular  pouch  is 
made  use  of  by  the  natives  as  a bladder  to  ! 
float  their  fishing-darts,  after  they  are 
tlirown ; their  skins,  which  are  touxh,  are  used 
by  them  for  garments,  and  their  flesh,  whi^ 
is  rank  and  disagreeable,  for  food.  They 
usually  assemble  in  flocks  on  the  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  or  ore 
surrounded  by  the  sea;  upon  which  the  fe- 
male makes  her  nest  of  fathered  sea- weeds, 
sticks,  and  (passes : she  lays  four  or  more 
greenish-white  eggs,  about  the  size,  but  I 
somewhat  lon^r.  than  those  of  a goose.  I 
At  sea,  or  on  the  inland  lakes,  they  make  a 
terrible  havoc.  From  the  greatest  height 
they  drop  down  upon  the  object  of  pursuit,  i 
dive  after  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a dart,  and,  ' 
with  an  almost  unerring  certainty,  seize  the  i 
victim  ; then  emerging,  with  the  fish  across 
the  bill,  with  a kind  of  twirl,  throw  it  up 
into  the  air,  and  dexterously  catching  it  head 
foremost,  swallow  it  whole. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  wildness  of 
their  disposition,  it  seems  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  these  birds  have  formerly  been  tamed 
and  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
man,  both  In  this  and  in  other  countries. 
Among  the  Chinese,  it  is  said,  they  have 
frequently  been  trained  to  fi^,  and  that 
some  fishermen  keep  many  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  by  which  they  gain  a liveliho*^. 
in  England  too,  formerly,  according  to 
Willoughby,  they  were  hoodwinked  in  tho 
manner  of  the  falcons,  till  they  were  let  off 
to  fish,  and  a leather  thong  was  tied  round 
tlic  lower  part  of  their  necks,  to  prevent 
their  swallowing  the  fish.  The  whole  de- 
portment of  the  Cormorant  indicates  the 
wary  circumspect  plunderer,  the  unrelenting 
tyrant,  and  the  greedv  insatiate  glutton, 
rendered  lazy  only  when  the  appetite  is 
polled ; it  ought,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  this  bird,  like  other  animals,  led  only 
by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  directed  by 
instinct,  fills  the  place  and  pursues  the  courso 
assigned  to  it  by  nature. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  already 
dwelt  at  sufficient  length  on  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  Cormorant ; nor  would  we 
trespass  farther  but  for  the  pleasure  it  aflfor^ 
us  to  quote  from  that  inimitable  writer 
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I Kr.  Waterton,  whose  plcoiiiig  descriptloni 
I are  Mldom  deficient  either  in  bold  originality 
j or  graphic  power.  Walton  Hall,  the  seat  m 
I this  gentleman,  has  long  been  a perfect  asy* 
lum  for  such  of  the  feathered  tribes  as  have 
the  good  fortune  to  make  it  their  permanent 
abode  ; and  he  may  therefore  well  say,  while 
pleadi^  their  cause  [see  tlie  Preface  to  his 
EuayB]  I possess  the  Tery  best  oppor> 
tunities  of  obserring  the  birds  whose  habits 
I have  described.*'  **  The  Cormorants,"  he 
I observes,  ” often  pay  me  a visit  In  the  winter 
' season ; and  could  they  but  perceive  that 
there  is  saftty  for  them  here,  and  great 
danger  elsewhere,  they  would  remain  with 
me  while  the  water  is  unfrozen.  But  they 
wander,  imfortunately,  through  parts  where 
protection  is  not  afforded  themi ; and,  being 
outlandish  birds  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing game-keepers,  they  are  immediately  shot 
at.  Those  which  find  their  way  hero  are  so 
unconscious  of  danger,  that,  after  they  have  I 
spent  a considerable  portion  of  time  in  diving  ' 
for  fijsh,  they  will  come  and  preen  their  fea-  | 
thers  on  the  terrace  which  rises  from  the  | 
water,  within  ten  yards  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  I 

**  The  Cormorant  may  be  justly  styled 
the  feather^  terror  of  the  finny  tribe.  His 
skill  in  diving  is  most  admirable,  and  his 
success  beyond  belief.  You  may  know  him 
at  a distance,  among  a thousand  water-fowl, 

' by  his  upright  neck,  by  his  body  being  ap- 
parently half  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
by  his  being  perpetually  in  motion  when 
not  on  land*  while  the  ducks  and  teal  and 
I widgeons  are  stationapr  on  the  pool,  the  Cor- 
! morant  is  seen  swimming  to  and  fro,  * as  if  in 
I quest  of  something.’  Pirst  raising  his  body 
nearly  perpendicular,  down  he  plunges  into 
the  deep  ; and,  after  staying  there  a con- 
siderable time,  he  is  sure  to  bring  up  a fish, 
which  he  invariably  swallows  head  foremost. 
Sometimes  half  an  hour  elapses  before  he 
can  manage  to  accommodate  a large 
quietly  in  ms  stomach.  You  sec  him  strain- 
ing violently,  with  repeated  efforts  to  gulp 
it  } and  when  you  fancy  that  the  slippery 
mouthAil  is  successfully  dispos<‘d  of,  all  on 
a sudden  the  ccl  retrogrades  upwards  from 
its  dismal  sepulchre,  struggling  violently  to 
escape.  Tlic  Cormorant  swallows  it  again  ; 
and  up  again  it  comes  and  shows  its  tail  a 
foot  or  more  out  of  its  destroyer’s  mouth. 
At  length,  worn  out  with  ineSrotual  writh- 
ings,  and  slidings,  the  eel  is  gulped  down 
into  the  Cormorant’s  stomach  for  the  last 
time,  there  to  meet  its  dreaded  and  inevita- 
ble fate*  This  gormandizing  exliibition  was 


sequently  well  known.  They  have  a strong  * 
bill,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  covered  at 
the  base  with  sUff  feathers,  which  advance 
forwards  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils  : the  bill 
is  capable  of  laying  hold  of  almost  any  kind 
of  food,  and  the  stomach  of  digesting  it  The 
form  of  their  foot  adapts  them  to  traverse 
the  fields  and  pastures  with  facility,  in  search 
of  food  ; whilst  they  can  also  pendk  with  se- 
curity on  trees,  the  tarsi  and  toes  being 
moderately  long  and  stout,  and  the  claws 
arched  and  acute.  Their  wings  are  of  that 
form  which  ensures  a powerful  and  regular 
flight  \ steady  without  being  heavy,  and 
buoyant  without  wavering  ; for  they  are 
bro^  and  moderately  long,  and  usoallv 
rounded  at  their  extremiues.  The  t^I, 
which  is  chiefly  used  as  a rudder  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  bird  in  rapid  flight,  is  short 
in  the  species  that  seek  t^ir  food  entirely 
on  the  ground,  and  long  in  those  which  re- 
side chiefly  in  trees  and  bushes.  Their  sight 
is  keen  and  distant  i they  often  show  great 
sagacity  in  their  natural  actions ; they  pos- 
sess much  docility  { and  their  courage  and 
actlvltv  are  only  equalled  by  tlieir  caution 
and  vigilance.  In  most  of  the  species  in- 
habiting temperate  climates  their  plumage 
is  rather  sombre  s but  though  dark  ia  . 
hue,  it  is  lustrous;  while  many  species  lu 
tropical  climates  exhibit  considerable  briU 
liaucy  and  variety  in  their  colouring,  [^e 
Cuows.j 

CORYPHODON.  [See  SumjuiaxTO 

COSSUS.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  the  lame  of  which  feed  on  wood. 

COSSUS  LIGNIPERDA,  or  GOAT 
MOTH.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  European 
Moths,  being  nearly  three  Inches  In  the  ex- 


f>ansion  of  its  fore-wings,  tlie  colour  of  which 
s ashy  white,  clouded  with  brown,  and 
' marked  with  on  infinite  number  of  short, 


black,  irregular  streaks,  forming  a kind  of 
network : the  hind  wings  are  brown,  with 
darker  reticulations  extending  along  the 
margins.  The  thorax  is  ochre-colouned  in 
front,  pale  in  the  middle,  and  with  a black 
bar  behind  : abdomen  brown,  with  the  mar- 
gins of  the  segments  pale  yellowish  grey. 


witnessed  here  t>y  several  individuals,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Nov.  26.  1832, 
through  an  excellent  eight  and  twenty 
guinea  telescope ; the  Cormorant  being,  at 
that  time,  not  more  than  a htmdred  yards 
distant  from  the  observers.  I was  of  the 
party."  [For  other  species,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nese Fishing  Cormorant  and  the  Australian 
Cormorant,  see  Pualacbocokax.] 

CORVIDJ3.  The  Crow  tribe ; a family 
of  birds  which  belong  to  the  Conirostrti, 
The  Corvidet  are  very  widely  difihsed  over 
the  globe  I the  general  characters  are  con- 
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The  Caterpillar,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
a man’s  finger,  is  of  a dull  fleshy  hue,  with 
duk  chestnut  scales  on  the  back  of  each 
segment,  and  a few  scattered  hairs.  Itchieflv 
fbeds  upon  willows  and  poplars,  but  will 
attack  various  other  trees,  tx>ring  into  the 


timber,  and  frequently  doing  rery  ecrloui 
damage.  It  forms  a rough  ^oon  of  the 
chips  of  wood,  wlilch  it  has  bitten  to  pieces, 
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fastening  them  together  with  a glutinous 
secretion,  and  lining  them  with  its  silken 
web.  liie  pupa  has  the  head-case  acute, 
and  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  fur- 
nished wiUi  several  rows  of  reflexed  spiny 
hooks  t by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupa,  shortly 
before  arriving  at  the  perfect  state,  is  enabled 
to  push  itself  through  its  cocoon,  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  tree ; out  of  the  aperture  of 
which  the  exuviio  may  l>e  seen  r*artiolly 
sticking  after  Uic  moth  has  made  its  escape. 
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The  strength  of  their  jaws  is  so  great  that 
they  will  very  soon  destroy  any  common 
chip-box  in  which  the  lar^'a  may  In*  placed, 
by  abrading  the  edges,  to  gain  Us  hl>crty. 
In  breaking  up  decayed  pollards,  we  not 
unfrcquently  find  this  grub  in  all  the  stages 
of  iu  growth;  but  more  generally  observe 
them  without  inhabitants,  yet  perforated 
with  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger. 
**  I suspect,*’  says  Mr.  Knapp,  “ that  the^ 
auger  worms  are  the  primary  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  tree ; haring  often  observed 
their  i^erforatlons,  and  found  them,  both 
large  and  small,  in  the  solid  spur  or  root  of 
the  tree,  when  the  upper  portion,haring  bccn 
bored,  and  in  a state  of  decline,  is  abandoned 
by  them.  Those  that  arc  full  fed  appear  to 
form  their  cases  in  that  part  which  has  lost 
coherency,  while  the  younger  and  imper- 
fecUd  creatures  mine  their  way,  and  obUln 
nutriment  in  the  solid  timber,  thus  killing 
the  tree  by  Inches  t w’hcn  rain  and  moisture 
find  lodgment,  and  complete  the  dissolution. 
One  yenr’i  preparation  is  the  period  usuaily 
assigned  to  the  larvie  of  most  insects,  before 
they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state ; but  by  the 
Qoat-Moth  three  years  are  required  before 


it  attains  its  winged  state  ftt)m  Utc  c«. 
Consequently,  for  the  larger  portion  of  its  ! 
life  it  is  occupied  in  these  destructive  opera-  ; 
tions ; and  thus  this  creature  becomes  a very  ; 
powerful  agent  in  reducing  these  Titans  of  i 
the  vegetable  world,  crumbling  them  away 
to  their  original  dust : for  what  was  decreed  ! 
to  be  the  termination  and  punishment  of  i 
Man,  is  found  in  active  0|ieration  throughout 
tlie  whole  chain  of  Nature’s  works,  which  | 
are  but  dust,  and  unto  dust  return,  con-  i 
tinning  an  endless  series  of  production  and 
decay,  of  restoration  and  of  cJiange.”  j 

We  may  mention,  that  one  of  the  most 
catraortinary  works  on  Natural  History  ever 
published  is  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  this 
insect.  It  is  by  Lyonct.  It  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  state,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
tlie  careful  manner  in  which  the  anatomy 
of  this  caterpillar  has  been  studied  by  him. 
that  tlie  author  of  tlie  “ Traits  Anatomique  ” 
discovered  not  fewer  than  4001  muscles  in 
its  body  i 228  being  attached  to  the  head, 
1047  to  the  holly,  and  2180  to  the  intestines, 
whereas  in  the  liuman  hotly  only  .^29  have 
been  discovered  ; so  that  this  caterpillar  pos- 
sesses nearly  eight  times  os  many  mnsclea 
ns  are  contained  in  the  human  frame  I ^ It 
has  an  offensive  smell,  from  which  it  derives 
its  popular  KngUsh  name. 

COHYPIl.a;NA.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  family  Scomhrida;  some- 
times called  Dolphins,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  tlie  Dolphin  proper,  which 
belongs  to  tlie  Cetocea.  The  principal  cha- 
racters by  wliich  tliey  arc  distinguished  are 
os  follows:  — Body  elongated,  compressed, 
covered  with  small  scales  ; dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back  j tlie 
tau  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral 
fin  usually  arched  above  and  pointed.  They 
have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate 
and  both  jaws  furnished  with  teeth.  These 
fishes  arc  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  gene- 
ral I v of  large  size,  and  they  prejr  upon  the 
flying-fish.  The  greater  part  mhabit  the 
iiediierranean.  [&c  Dolpiiix.] 

COTTIDAi.  A family  of  Acanthoplery- 
gious  fishes,  with  hard  or  mailed  chccksi 
the  sub-orbitals  being  united  to  the  preoper- 
culum, and  so  expanded  as  to  cover  a large 
part  on  the  whole  of  the  cheeks.  They  have 
many  characters  in  common  with  the  Der- 
cidae;  in  short,  a family  likeness  prevails 
among  the  fish  possessing  this  clieek-mail, 
notwithstanding  the  various  forms  of  the 
head  that  result  from  its  greater  or  less  de- 
velopment. In  one  group  of  genera,  the  head 
lias  the  form  of  a cul«  i in  another  it  is 
round  i in  a third  it  is  compressed  j and  n 
fourth  group  la  composed  of  fish  of  hideous 
osiiect,  with  a monstrous  head  and  vertical 
eyes.  The  only  forms  among  the  Cottidee 
that  have  anytlilng  like  a general  distiibu- 
tion  arc  the  larger  genera  of  Trigla,  Coitus, 
Asphlophorus,  Scorpama,  Sebastes,  and  Gas- 
ttrosteus,  containing  the  majority  of  the 
whole  species.  The  range  of  individual  spe- 
cies is  more  remarkable  in  this  family  than 
in  the  more  extensive  one  of  Ferciaoe;  as 
is  evident  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
species  which  cross  the  Atlantic  i and  in  tills 
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re«pect  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
Cottiike  and  some  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animals;  it  having  been  observed  that  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds  common  to  the  Old 
and  KewWorlds  are  species  that  hare  a high 
I northern range.^iS’tr./oAn^scAardsonyif. 2)., 
Fauna  Bor*  Amer, 

! COTTU8.  Amnuiof  Acanthopter^gious 
fishes,  chiefly  characterized  by  having  a 
large  head,  ftimlshed  more  or  less  with 
spines  or  tubercles.  [See  Bull-hzad.] 

COW.  The  female  of  the  Bovine  species, 
and  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  rumi- 
nating quadrupeds.  [See  Ox.] 

i COW-BUNTING.  {Moloihrua  ptcoria.) 
A well-known  Passerine  bird  in  North 
America,  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  the 
; character  of  which  is,  the  unaccountable 
I practice  it  has  of  dropping  its  eggs  into  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  instead  of  building 
and  hatching  for  itself;  and  thus  entirely 
abandoning  Us  progeny  to  the  care  and 
mercy  of  strangers.  **  About  the  25th  of 
March,  or  early  in  April,”  says  Wilson, 
**  the  cowpen  bird  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south,  sometimes 
in  company  with  the  red-winged  blackbird, 
more  frequently  in  detached  parties,  resting 
early  In  the  morning,  an  hour  at  a time,  on 
the  tops  of  trees  near  streams  of  water,  ap- 
pearing solitary,  silent,  and  fatigued.  They 
continue  to  be  occasionally  seen,  in  small 
solitary  parties,  particularly  along  creeks 
ond  banks  of  rivers,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
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June ; after  which  we  see  no  more  of  them 
until  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
October,  when  they  re-appear  in  much  larger 
flocks,  generally  accomt^nied  by  numMrs 
of  the  redwings  ; between  whom  and  the 
present  species  there  is  a considerable  simi- 
larity of  manners,  dialect,  and  personal  re- 
semblance. In  these  aerial  voyages,  like 
other  experienced  navigators,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
always  set  out  with  a favourable  gale.” 

**  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  manners  of  birds,  that,  after 
I their  nest  is  i^lly  finished,  a day  or  two 
generally  elapses  before  the  female  begins 
to  lay.  This  delay  it  in  most  cases  necca- 
: sary  to  give  firmness  to  the  yet  damp  ma- 
I terials,  and  allow  them  time  to  dry.  In 
this  state  it  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  laid 
in  by  the  Cow-Bunting,  the  result  of  which 
I have  invariably  found  to  be  the  desertion 
. of  the  nest  by  Us  rightfhl  owner,  and  the , 


consequent  loss  of  the  egg  thus  dropt  in  it 
by  the  intruder.  But  when  the  owner  her- 
self has  begun  to  lay,  and  there  are  one  or 
more  eggs  in  the  nest  before  the  Cow  *Bunting 
deposits  hers,  the  attachment  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  secured,  and  remains  unshaken  i 
until  incubation  is  fully  performed,  and  the  | 
little  stranger  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

• « • I have  never  known  more  than  one  | 
egg  of  the  Cow-Bunting  dropt  in  the  same 
nest.  This  egg  is  somewhat  larger  than  | 
that  of  the  blue-bird,  thickly  sprinkled  with 

f rains  of  pale  brown  on  a dirty  white  ground. 

t is  of  a size  proportionable  to  that  of  the  • 
bird.” 

**  Wliat  reason  Nature  may  have  for  this 
extraordinary  deviation  from  her  general 
practice  is,  I confess,  altogether  beyond  my 
comprehension.  There  is  nothing  singular 
to  be  observed  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  bird  that  would  seem  to  prevent,  or 
render  it  incapable  of  incubation.  The  ex- 
treme heat  of  our  climate  is  probably  one 
reason  why,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  here.  Yet  { 
we  have  many  other  migratory  birds  that  i 
regularly  pass  through  Pennsylvauia  to  the  ! 
north,  leaving  a few  residents  behind  them  ; 
who,  without  exception,  build  their  own 
nests  and  rear  their  own  young.  This  part 
of  the  country  also  abounds  with  suitable 
food,  such  as  they  usually  subsist  on.  Many 
conjectures,  indeed,  might  be  formed  as  to 
the  probable  esmse ; but  all  of  them  that 
have  occurred  to  me  are  unsatisfactory  and 
inconsistent.  Future,  and  more  numerous 
observations,  made  with  care,  particularly 
in  those  countries  where  they  most  usually 
pass  the  summer,  may  throw  more  light  on 
this  matter ; till  then,  we  can  only  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  reality  of  tlic  fact.” 

The  length  of  this  species  is  seven  Inches, 
breadth  eleven  inches ; the  head  and  neck 
is  of  a very  deep  silky  drab  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  a dark  changeable  violet ; the 
rest  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  a considerable  ! 
gloss  of  green  when  exposed  to  a good  light : I 
the  tail  is  slightly  forked : legs  and  claws,  I 
glossy  black,  strong,  and  muscular ; iris  of 
the  eye,  dark  hazel.  The  young  male  birds 
are  at  first  altogether  brown,  and  for  a 
month  or  more  are  naked  of  feathers  round 
the  eye  and  mouth  ; the  breast  is  also  spotted 
like  that  of  a thrush,  with  light  drab  and 
darker  streaks.  In  about  two  months  after 
they  leave  the  nest,  the  black  commences  at 
the  shoulders  of  the  wings,  and  gradually 
increases  along  each  side,  as  the  young 
feathers  come  out,  until  the  bird  appears 
mottled  on  the  back  and  breast  with  deep 
black,  and  light  drab.  At  three  months  the 
colours  of  the  plumoM  are  complete,  and, 
except  in  moulting,  they  are  subject  to  no  ! 
periodical  change. 

COWBtES.  A genus  of  shells  used  In  I 
the  East  Indies,  and  many  parts  of  Africa, 
as  the  current  coin  of  the  natives.  [See 
CrPKJU.] 

COW-FISH.  [See  Maxatvs.] 

COYPU.  (Mt/opotamw  coj/pu$.)  A South 
American  rodent  animal,  resembling  the 
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beaver  in  many  reipecta,  though  of  a amalleT  ^ 
{ size.  lu  hesd  U liirge  and  depressed ; ears 
I gm^ll  and  ronnded;  muzzle  pointed,  with 
{:  long  stiff  whiskers.  Its  hind  feet  are  webbed, 

{ I and  its  habits  are  aquatic ; it  swims  with 
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mat  ease,  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and 
burrows  in  the  ground.  Its  tail  is  round, 
instead  of  being  flattened  like  the  beaver, 
and  its  scaly  covering  is  partly  concealed 
! by  scattered  nairs.  It  Is  easily  domesticated, 

! and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 

I The  Coypu  has  two  kinds  of  fur : long  ruddy 

I hair,  which  gives  the  tone  of  colour ; and  a 
brownish  aah*coloured  fur  at  its  base,  which, 

' like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  It  is  believed  that 
about  800,000  skins  of  this  animal,  under  the 

I I name  of  i^etdria  skins,  have  sometimes  been 
|i  imported  into  Britain  from  South  America 

in  the  course  of  a year.  There  is,  or  was 
lately,  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  Zoological  So> 
j ciety,  a live  specimen  of  this  watcr-loring 
I creature,  w*hich  enjoyed  itself  much  by 
I diving,  while  the  ease  and  nace  of  its  man* 

I > ners  could  not  but  gratify  the  visitors. 

CRAB.  iCancer.)  The  name  of  a con- 
siderable group  of  invertebrate  animals, 
whose  bodies  are  covered  by  an  external 
skeleton,  or  calcareous  crust,  having  ten 
articulated  limbs,  adapted  for  swimming  or 
walking,  and  breathing  by  gills.  The  head 
and  corselet  are  imitcd,  tlie  latter  being 
broader  tlian  it  is  long  : the  tail  is  short  in 
proportion,  and  concealed  by  being  turned 
forward  beneath  tlie  body.  They  telong  to 
the  section  of  tcn-leggcd,  short-tailed  Crus- 
tacea iDecavoda  bro^ipura)  of  the  latest 
systems,  and  are  of  numerous  species,  ex- 
ceedingly various  in  size,  colour,  and  modes 
of  living.  The  sense  of  sight,  in  most  of  the 
species,  is  peculiarly  acute,  and  enables  them 
to  distinguish  the  approach  of  objects  from 
a veiy  considerable  distance.  But  they  are 
mostly  remarkable  for  a complex  and  ela- 
borate apparatus  for  mastication.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  at  least  eight  pieces  or  | 
pairs  of  jaws,  which  pass  the  food  through 
an  extremely  short  gullet  Into  a membranous 
stomach  of  eonsiderable  size.  This  stomach 
is  rendered  curious  by  having  within  certain 
cartilaginous  appendages,  to  which  strong 
grinding  teeth  are  attached.  These  are  five 
m nun^r,  and  placed  at  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity, or  outlet  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the 
aliment,  after  being  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  jaws,  is  again  more  perfectly  chewed 
by  the  stomach-teeth,  before  entering  the 
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digestive  tube,  where  it  is  exposed  to  tho 
action  of  tlie  biliary  fluid  of  the  liver.  The 
latter  organ  is  of  great  size  in  these  creatures, 
and  is  all  that  soft,  rich,  yellow  substance, 
found  immediately  beneath  the  superior 
shell,  called  the  jat  of  the  Crab.  A little 
posterior  to  the  stomach  (commonly  called 
the  heart  is  situated^  a some- 
what globular,  whitish  body,  which  propels  I 
a colourless  lymph  to  the  gills  (called  dead  j 
men's  /Uifftrs)  and  rest  of  the  body,  whence  I 
it  is  brought  back  to  tho  heart  by  a hollow  I 
vein  (vena  cava)  of  considerable  size.  | 

The  process  of  sloughing,  moulting,  or  j 
throwing  off  the  entire  calcareous  covering  t 
which  constitutes  their  only  skeleton,  is  | 
common  to  all  the  Crustacea,  and  is  very 
worthy  of  attention.  As  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hard  shell,  when  once  perfected,  cannot 
change  with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  it  should  be  shed 
entirely ; and  this  shedding  takes  placo  at 
regular  periods,  at  which  the  increase  of 
size  occurs.  No  one  can  behold  the  huge 
claws  or  forceps  of  various  species,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  joints  between  them  and 
the  body,  without  feeling  some  surprise  that 
the  creature  should  be  able  to  extricate  them 
from  the  old  shell,  though  this  is  readily 
accomplished.  The  aquatic  Crabs,  when 
the  season  of  shedding  arrives,  generally 
seek  the  sandy  shores  of  creeks  and  rivers, 
and,  having  selected  a situation,  remain 
at  rest,  and  the  change  begins.  The  body 
of  the  Crab  seems  to  swell,  the  large  upper 
shell  is  gradually  detached  at  the  edge, 
or  where  it  joins  the  thorax  or  corselet, 
and  tho  membrane  gradually  gives  way, 
and  rises  up  fhim  behind,  somewhat  like  the 
lid  of  a chest.  The  Crab  next  begins  to 
withdraw  the  limbs  from  their  cases,  and 
the  large  muscles  of  the  claws  undergo  a 
softening,  which  allows  of  their  being  drawn 
through  smaller  joints.  This  movement 
is  slowly  effected,  and,  at  the  time  it  is  ac- 
complished, the  parts  about  the  mouth,  the 
antcnnflD,and  eyes,  are  withdrawn  from  their 
old  cases,  and  the  animal  escapes,  retaining 
its  original  figure,  but  soft,  helpless,  and 
incapable  of  exertion  or  resistaucc.  By  a 
gentle  and  not  very  obvious  motion,  we 
next  ob«er>'e  the  sand  displaced  below  the 
body,  and  the  Crab  begins  to  be  covered  with 
it,  until,  at  length,  he  is  sufficiently  covered 
for  safety,  though  still  in  sight.  This  is 
generally  in  shallow  water,  where  the  sun 
shines  trccly  upon  the  bottom  ; and,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  external 
membrane  begins  to  harden,  so  as  to  crackle 
like  paper  when  pressed  upon,  and  the 
Iirocess  of  hardening  goes  on  so  rapidly,  that, 

I by  the  end  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
the  Crab  regains  something  of  his  former 
solidity  and  ability  to  protect  himself  by 
flight  or  resistance. 

The  habits  of  Crabs  are  very  various : 
some  are  exclusively  aquatic,  and  remain 
on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great  depths  in  the 
sea  ; others  inhabit  excavatious  formed  in 
the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars  on  certain  coasts ; 
some  spend  their  days  altogether  on  shore, 
living  in  burrows  or  dens,  formed  in  a moist 
or  bo^y  soil ; others  resort  to  the  rocky  flats 
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or  beochcSi  to  baak  in  the  sun,  where  only 
an  occasional  wave  dashes  over  them,  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  sea  when  alarmed  ; while 
some  species  are  completely  tcrrestiial,  in- 
habiting holes  upon  the  lughest  hills  and 
mountuns  of  the  West  Indies* 

Of  these  Land  Crahs  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  species  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
highlands  of  Jamaica  iCftcarcinu$  r%tricola)t 
and  still  common  in  less  densely  peopled  or 
uninhabited  islands.  When  the  season  for 
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q>awning  arrives,  vast  armies  of  them  set 
out  from  the  hills,  marching  in  a direct  line 
towards  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand*  On  this 
grand  expedition  nothing  is  allowed  to  tnm 
them  from  their  course.  With  unyielding 
perseverance  they  surmount  every  obstacle 
which  may  intervene,  whether  a house, rock, 
or  other  body,  not  avoiding  the  labour  of 
climbing  by  going  round,  but  ascendmg 
and  passing  over  it  In  a straight  line.  Having 
reached  the  destined  limit  of  their  journey, 
they  dep^t  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  re- 
commence their  toilsome  march  towards 
their  upland  retreats.  They  set  out  alter 
nightfall,  and  steadily  advance,  until  the 
approach  of  daylight  warns  them  to  seek 
concealment  in  the  ineoualities  of  the  ground, 
or  among  any  kind  oi  rubbish,  where^  they 
lie  ensconced  until  the  stars  again  invite 
them  to  p\irsue  their  undeviating  course. 
On  their  seaward  journey  they  arc  in  ftall 
vigour  and  fine  condition  t and  this  is  the 
time  when  they  are  caught  in  m&t  numbers 
for  the  table.  Their  flesh,  which  is  of  the 

Surest  whiteness,  is  highly  esteemed,  but, 
ke  that  of  all  cnistaoeoiis  animals,  is  rather 
difiScult  of  digestion.  Returning  from  the 
coast,  they  are  exhausted,  poor,  and  no 
longer  fit  for  use.  They  then  retire  to  their 
burrows,  where  they  slough  or  shed  their 
shells  t a short  time  after  which  operation, 
and  while  in  their  soft  state,  they  arc  con- 
sider^ by  epicures  as  most  delicious,  and 
are  consequently  sought  for  with  avidity. 

Those  Crabs  which  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  vicinity  of  sugar-cane  fields  are  very 
injurious  to  the  planter ; some  of  the  species 
being  particularly  fond  of  the  cane,  the 
juice  of  which  they  suck  and  chiefly  subsist 
on.  They  are  of  course  narrowly  watched, 
and  no  opportunity  of  catching  them  is  lost 
fight  off  i but  such  is  the  wonderful  facility 
they  have  in  running,  or  rather  darting  in 
any  direction,  or  with  any  port  of  their 
homes  foremost,  that  they  are  almost  always 
enabled  to  elude  capture.  It  Is  seldom, 
however,  that  they  go  far  from  their  burrows 
in  the  day-time  ; and  their  vigilance  is  such 


that  they  regain  them  in  a moment,  and 
disappear  securely,  as  soon  as  a man  or  dog  ' 
comes  near  enough  to  be  seen. 

Many  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  have  | 
attract  the  notice  of  travellers.  Dr.  | 
Gardner,  in  his  “Travels  in  Brazil,"  says 
that  while  he  was  near  Rio  San  Francis(^, 
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he  amused  himself  "by  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  a small  species,  belonging  to  the  j 
genus  GdatimuBi  that  was  either  making  or  j 
enlarging  Its  burrow  in  the  sand.  About 
once  in  every  two  minutes  it  came  up  to  the 
surface  with  a quantity  of  sand  enclosed  in 
its  left  claw,  which,  by  a sudden  jerk,  it 
ejected  to  the  distance  of  about  six  inches,  j 
always  taking  care  to  vary  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  thrown,  so  os  to  prevent  its 
(tccumiilation  in  one  place." 

Another  species  of  Land  Crab,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  genus  Tfidpheusa^  which  In- 
habits India,  is  thus  noticed  by  Bishop  Heber, 
ill  his  Joumal:~“  All  the  ^oss  througlithe 
Deccan  generally  swarms  wdth  a small  jLand 
Crab,  which  burrows  in  the  ground  and  runs 
with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  en- 
cumbered with  a bimdle  of  food  os  big  as 
itself : this  food  is  grass,  or  the  green  stalks  of 
rice  { and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  Crabs,  sit- 
ting, 08  it  were,  upright,  cut  their  hay  with 
their  sharp  pincers,  and  then  waddling  off 
with  their  sheaf  to  their  holes,  as  quickly  as 
their  sidelong  pace  will  carry  thoTU."  They 
have  been  found  on  the  table-lands,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet ; but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  do  not  perform  on  annual 
migration  to  the  sea,  for  tlie  purpose  of  de- 
porting their  eggs. 

CRABRO  : CRABRONTD^.  A genus 
and  family  of  Hymeuopterous  insects,  popu- 
larly known  as  Wood-wasps.  Most  of  the 
larger  species  are  marked  with  yellow  rings  ; 
the  smaller  are  generally  wholly  black.  They 
are  extremely  active  in  their  movements,  and 
may  be  seen  busily  employed,  in  the  hottest  : 
sunshine,  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers 
of  plants,  or  running  about  in  search  of  • 
other  Insects,  on  which  they  prey.  They 
excavate  cells  in  the  ground,  or  in  rotten 
posts,  timber,  &c.,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  together  with  the  flics,  frc.,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larvos  when 
hatched.  Many  species  are  foimd  in  this 
country : we  refer  our  readers  who  may 
wish  further  acquaintance  with  them,  to  the 
capital  work  ox  Mr.  Shuckard  on  the  In- 
digenoos  Fossorial  Uymcuoptera. 

CRACID^.  A fhmily  of  Gallinaceous 
birds,  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  which 
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approach  the  turkey  in  sire  and  grandeur  of  I 
appearance.  They  live  in  the  woods,  feed  [ 
on  berries,  Sc.,  and  build  on  trees  ; but  ^e^ 
are  easily  domesticated,  and  their  flesh  is 
exceeded  by  no  fowl  in  delicacy  and  whitc- 
' ness.  [See  Cubassow.] 
i CRACTICUS.  [See  Ceow  Sheiks.] 

CRAKE.  The  COBS-CEAKS,  or  Lakd- 
BAii.,  (OrfjiiTiwnerro  crex),  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  Water-rail,  is  fond  of  woody 
places,  and  high  herbage  or  com-flelds  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  or  in  marshy  places, 
where  it  breeds  i making  its  nest  of  a few 
dry  plants,  put  carelessly  together,  and  lay- 
ing ten  or  twelve  eggs  of  a dull  whife,  mark^ 
with  rust-colour  spots.  The  bill  is  short, 
strong,  and  thick  i all  the  feathen  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  are  of  a dark 
brosm,  edged  with  light  bay  i the  sring-co- 
verts  and  quills  are  deep  chestnut ; the  fore 
parts  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  pale  cine- 
reous : the  belly  is  a yellowish- white  ; and 
the  legs  are  a pale  flesh-colour.  It  is  much 
sought  after  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  but 
it  S a difflcult  bird  to  spring.  The  legs, 
which  are  remarkably  long  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  hang  down  while  it  is  on  the  wing  ; 
and,  in  general,  it  seems  rather  inclined  to 
swiftness  of  foot  than  rapidity  of  flight.  It 
is  migratory,  appearing  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  departing  in 
October.  At  the  time  of  its  arrival  the  bird 
is  extremely  lean  i but  before  it  quits  the 
island  it  becomes  excessively  fat.  Its  fo<d 
is  chiefly  worms,  snails,  and  insects  i but  it 
also  occasionally  feeds  on  seeds  and  various 
vegetables.  Its  note  (crek-crek-crek),  ra- 
pidly repeated,  has  been  compared  to  the 
noise  made  by  drawing  a finger  along  the 
teeth  of  a comb. 

CRAMP-FISH.  A name  by  which  the 
Torpedo  is  sometimes  called.  [See  Ton- 

PEDO.] 

CRANE.  Birds  of  the  Crane  kind  (family 
Gruida)  subsist  on  herbs,  seeds,  worms,  frogs, 
and  slugs : they  reside  in  marshy  places, 
rarely  visiting  the  sea  shores,  and  arc  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  i but  only  one, 
the  CoMMOif  Cbaxe,  (Crus  cinerta\  is  a 
native  of  Europe.  This  bird  frequently 
measures  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length,  and 
weighs  about  ten  pounds  i its  gait  is  erect, 
and  its  figure  tall  and  slender.  The  bill  is 
about  four  inches  long,  straight,  pointed,  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  of  a greenish-black, 
turning  lighter  towards  the  point  t toi^e 
broad  and  short,  and  homy  at  the  top.  The 
forehead,  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  is  co- 
vered with  black  hairy  down,  through  which 
the  skin  appears  red ; behind  this  it  is  nearly 
bare  to  the  neck,  which  is  ash  grey.  The 
sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  are  white.  The 
space  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  the  cheeks, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  a blackish 
ash  t greater  wlng-coverts  also  blackish  t 
and  those  farthest  from  the  body,  with  the 
bMt&rd  wing  and  qulllSg  quite  black : the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  a fine  waved  l^ht  ash. 
From  the  pinion  of  each  wing  springs  an 
elegant  tuft  of  loose  feathers,  curled  at  the 

ends,  which  fall  graceftilly  over  the  talU  in 
their  flexibility,  position,  and  texture,  re- 
sembling the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  The 

legs  and  bare  part  of  the  thighs  arc  black. 

The  Crane  U migratory,  and,  soariiu  high 
in  the  air,  performs  the  boldest  and  most 
distant  journeys.  In  summer  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia  as  for  as  the  arctic  circle  ? and  in  the 
winter  they  are  met  with  in  India,  Syria, 
Egypt,  &c.  They  formerly  visited  the  fens 
and  marshes  of  this  country  in  large  flocks  ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  driven  away  by 
the  advance  of  cultivation,  which  has  elre- 
wheie,  as  here,  deprived  it  of  many  of  its 
most  congenial  localities.  The  female  lays 
two  greyish-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Sibebiak  Chase  (Gnu  oigantea)  in- 
habita  the  great  marabea  and  lakes  of  Siberia  : 
it  builds  Its  nest,  of  herbs  and  grass,  in 
almost  inaccessible  situations  amongst  the 
reeds  i where  the  female  lays  two  eggs  : 
both  sexes  are  said  to  watch  the  nest  alter- 
nately i and  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
although  they  are  very  shy  at  other  times, 
they  wull  boldly  attack  any  person  that  ap- 
proaches their  haunts.  This  species  Is  four 
feet  six  inches  in  height  ■,  the  bill  large  and 
red  i the  face  naked  teyond  the  eyes,  and  of 
a red  colour  i the  greater  quills  and  their 
coverts  deep  black,  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
snowy  white  \ the  tail  nearly  even  ; the  legs 
red. 

The  Bbowx  Cbake  (Onis  CanadauU)  ^ 
a native  of  North  America,  migrating  north- 
ward in  the  spring  to  breed,  and  returning 
to  the  south  in  autumn.  It  is  three  feet 
three  inches  long,  end  its  beak  about  four 
inches,  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible  being 
of  a pale  fiesh-colour : the  top  of  the  head 
being  covered  with  a red  skin,  thinly  beset 
with  hairs  i the  hinder  part  end  neck,  grey  : 
the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  pale  rufous, 
margined  with  brown  s the  belly,  breast, 
sides,  and  thighs,  ash-colour : the  wing-co- 
verts  next  the  body,  grey,  forming  a band 
on  the  wing ; the  greater  quills  dark  brown, 
with  white  shafts ; the  secondaries  pale  ru- 
fous i the  tail  of  a deep  ash-colour  i the  legs 
and  bare  part  of  the  ttiighs,  black.  The  fe- 
male lays  two  very  large  end  long  eggs  at  a 
time  I they  are  much  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  freckled  with  brown.  The  nest  is  formed 
on  a tuft  upon  wliich  much  dry  grass  is  ac- 
cumulated, untU  it  becomes  as  high  as  the 
belly  of  the  bird  when  standing  i this  U 
covered  at  the  top  with  very  fine  dried  gross, 
upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  female 
stands  over  them,  placing  her  legs  on  each 
side  of  the  heap,  [See  BEmoiselle.] 

CRAWFISH,  or  CRATFISH.  iAHactu 
Jlui'iatilis.)  A Crustaceous  animal  of  the 
genus  rislocus,  differing  in  general  appear- 
ance but  little  flrom  the  Lobster.  They  are 
found  in  almost  every  river,  and  even  brook. 
In  England  i and  their  flesh  is  reckoned 
cooling  and  nutritious.  Species  of  this  genus 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky,  in  the  Hnitcd 
States,  a species  has  been  discovered  i it  is 
the  Aitaeus  pcllucidus  of  Tellkampf.  Mr. 
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Virtue  ho3  written  a paper  on  thia  subject, 
and  on  the  other  curious  animal  productions 
of  these  caves ; to  wiiich  we  refer  our  readers. 

CREEPER.  iCerthia.)  A numerous  ge- 
nus of  Insectivorous  birds,  distinguished  for 
the  most  part  bv  being  adapted  to  live  upon 
tiie  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  to  feed 
upon  the  insects  which  infest  the  bark.  The 
form  of  the  bill  is,  in  some,  long  and  slender  ; 
in  others,  short  and  stout,  and  capable  of 
penetrating  Very  hard  substances.  They 
have  a long,  slender,  arched  bill  ; wings 
long  and  rounded  i rather  slender,  but 
the  hinder  toe  is  long  and  stout ; and  the 
tips  of  the  tail-feathen»  extend  beyond  the 
webs.  In  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their 
colours  the  Ciwpers  rival  the  Humming- 
birds, to  which  they  are  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  the  smaller  species.  These  birds 
cling  by  their  feet  to  the  perpendicular  sur- 
face of  trees,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills  of 
their  tails ; and  they  will  even  pass  round 
a horizontal  branch,  clinging  to  its  under 
surface  wUh  their  backs  to  the  groimd. 

The  CoMMOK  Creeper  iCerthia  fami- 
liaris)  weighs  only  five  drams,  and  next  to 
the  Crested  Wren  is  the  least  of  the  British 
I birds.  The  bill  is  hooked ; the  legs  slender  ; 
j the  toes  and  claws  very  long.  It  breeds  in 
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hollow  trees ; and  lays  from  five  to  seven 
spotted  ash-coloured  eggs.  Tlie  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  brown,  streaked 
with  block ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  arc 
variegated  with  brown  and  block  ; the  quill- 
feathers  dusky,  tipped  with  wliite,  and 
barred  t the  breast  and  belly  white ; and 
the  toil  very  long. 

The  Walt.  Creeper  {Ticliodroma  mura- 
rid)  is  considered  as  one  of  the  rarer  Eu- 
ropean birds,  and  its  principal  residency 
seems  to  be  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it  is 
observed  to  frequent  ruins,  creeping  about 
the  mutilated  walls  in  quest  of  spiders  and 
other  insects.  Its  colour  is  a deep  bluish- 
grey  ; the  wing-coverts  and  middle  quill- 
feathers  block,  those  nearest  the  body  edged 
writh  white ; the  toil  short  and  black,  the 
two  exterior  feathers  on  each  side  being 
tipped  with  white. 

CRICKETS.  (Arhetuke.)  A group  of 
Orthopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  prpl- 


loid  family,  which  comprises  “ the  crickets 
of  the  hearth,”  the  mole-crickets,  and  the 
grasshoppers.  The  Crickets  arc  distin- 

fjuished  from  the  other  members  of  this 
amily  by  their  long  antennas,  and  by  the 
comparative  smallness  of  their  thighs.  Their 
bodies  are  short,  thick-set,  and  soft,  with  the 
head,  corselet,  and  abdomen  of  equal  length 
and  breadth  ; the  elytra,  which  do  not  com- 
pletely cover  the  belly,  are  curved  squarely, 
and  are  not  roof-shaped,  as  in  the  locust 
and  grasshopper.  In  ^e  winged  species  tlie 
wings  exceed  the  elytra,  and  project  even 
beyond  the  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  a sort 
of  bifid  tail. 

The  Cricket’s  chirping  noise,  as  it  is  called, 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  bases  of  ' 
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their  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  against  each 
other,  these  parts  being  curiously  adapted 
to  produce  this  sound.  There  are  some 
people  to  whom  the  chirp  of  the  Domestic 
Cricket  is  not  merely  an  agreeable  soxmd, 
but  who  regard  the  presence  of  these  active 
insects  as  a good  omen  I For  our  own  part, 
while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  are 
perfectly  harmless,  when,  issuing  fVom  their 
warm  abodes,  they  skip  round  the  hearth 
and  join  in  their  monotonous  song,  we  con- 
fess that  **  we  would  much  rather  have  their 
room  than  their  company.” 

The  Field  Cricket  {Acheta  camws- 
tris)  is  much  larger,  and  also  rarer,  than 
the  preceding  : it  is  also  more  noisy.  It  is 
of  a blackish  colour,  with  a large  head  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  fhll  prominent 
eyes ; it  frequents  hot  sandy  districts,  in 
which  it  forms  its  barrow  at  the  side  of 
footpaths,  &c.,  in  situations  exposed  to  the 
sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve 
inches ; and  sits  at  the  mouth  of  it,  watch- 
ing for  its  prey,  which  consists  of  other  in- 
sects. [See  Deikacrida  : Gryllus  : Mole 
Cricket.] 

CRIMSON  UNDERWING  CMOTHS].  A 
name  applied  by  collectors  to  species  of 
Moths,  of  the  genus  Catocala. 

CREPIDULA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  an  irregularly  shaped 
shell,  and  often  very  much  flattened ; the 
inside  partly  covered  with  a plate,  so  as  to 
resemble  a half-decked  boat.  There  are 
many  recent  species,  and  some  fossil.  The 
inside  of  the  Crepidula  onyx  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  black,  while  the  margin  of  the  shell 
is  tinged  with  a rich  brown,  and  the  little 
half-deck  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  is  of  a 
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bcauUf^l  5fhite.  These  shells  are  often 
found  upon  roeVs,  where  they  constantly 
remain*'  and  form  a very  Irregular  outline 
at  the  circumlerence,agreeingw)th  the  shape 
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of  the  partrJ::lar  p»rt  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. OJre  ip^es  frequently  fixes  itself 
upon  other  living  shells,  particularly  upon 
the  Pvrpf:ra,  whose  movements  it  or  course 
follows,  'x'he  specimen  wo  have  here  figured 
is  the  Cr^-idula  porccUana. 

CRdCIDEANS.  The  name  of  an  almost 
extinct  class  of  Invertebrate  animals,  liaving 
a radiated,  lily-shaped  disc,  supported  on  a 
jointed  stem ) and  having  a crustaceous  or 
coriaceous  covering.  When  tliis  stem  is  cy- 
lindrical, the  species  are  termed  Everinitts; 
when  it  is  pentagonaLPen/aerimfes.  [See  E.v- 
CBiMTKSiP.  219,  andFxRTAcmitus,  p.  G07.j 

CRIOCERIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Eupoda. 
They  live  upon  aquatic  plants,  asparagus, 
&c. ; their  lorvse  feeding  upon  the  same. 
They  have  the  body  soft,  short,  and  swollen  ; 
and  descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pupss. 
One  species,  Crioceru  Asparagi  (the  As- 
paragus Beetle),  is  of  a blue  colour,  with  the 
thorax  red,  and  the  elytra  ycUowiah-whitc 
with  blue  markings.  In  its  larva  state  It 
fteds  upon  the  young  sprigs  of  asparagus, 
and  is  sometimes  so  Anndant  os  to  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  plants. 

CRIOCERIDIDiE.  A group  of  oblong 
leaf-beetles,  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters.  The  eyes  are  nearly  round  and 
prominent  i the  antennss  are  of  moderate 
length,  composed  of  short,  nearly  cylindrical 
or  beaded  joints,  and  are  implanted  before 
the  eyes  i the  abdomen  is  narrow  and  almost 
cylindrical  or  square,  rounded  behind,  and 
ranch  wider  than  the  thorax  t and  the 
thighs  of  the  hind  legs  ore  often  tUckened  in 
the  middle, 

Criocerii  trilineata,  or  Three-lined  Idiaf- 
bcetle  (a  Xorth  American  species),  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  habits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  insects  of  this  famiiy.  Dr.  Harris 
of  Boston,  in  his  truly  original  work  on  the 
Insects  of  Massachnsetts,  has  described  them 
at  length,  and  it  is  principally  from  his  work 
that  we  are  indebM  for  our  notice.  This 
beetle  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a rusty  buff  or  nankin-yellow  colour, 
with  two  block  dots  on  the  thorax,  and 
three  black  stripes  on  the  back,  namely, 
one  on  the  outer  side  of  each  wing-cover, 
imd  one  in  the  middle  on  the  inner  edges  of 
the  same ; the  antemue  (except  the  first 
joint)  and  the  fleet  are  dusky ; the  thorax  is 


abruptly  narrowed  or  pinched  in  on  the 
middle  of  each  side.  When  held  between 
the  fingers,  these  insects  make  a creaking 
sound  like  the  Capricorn-beetles.  They 
appear  early  in  June  on  the  leaves  of  the 
potato-nnes,  having  at  that  time  recently 
come  out  of  the  ground,  where  they  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  state.  They  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  potato,  gnawing  irrc^lar  holes 
through  them  ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
begin  to  lay  their  oblong  oval  golden  yellow 
eggs,  wlilch  ore  glued  to  the  leaves,  in  parcels 
of  six  or  eight  together.  The  grubs,  which 
arc  hatched  in  about  a fortnight  afterwards, 
are  of  a dirty  yellowish  or  ashen  white 
colour,  with  a darker  coloured  head,  and  two 
dark  spots  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring.  They 
are  rather  short,  approaching  to  a cylin- 
drical form,  but  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
have  six  legs,  arranged  in  pairs  beneath  the 
three  first  rings.  After  making  a hearty 
meal  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  own  filth.  The 
vent  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  last 


ring,  so  that  their  dung  falls  upon  their 
bocks,  and,  by  motions  of  the  Ix^y  made 
for  this  purpose,  is  pushed  forwards,  as  fast 


as  it  accumulates,  towards  the  head,  until 
the  whole  of  the  back  is  entirely  coated  with 
it.  This  covering  shelters  their  soft  and 
tender  bodies  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  serves  to  seenre  them  from  ^e 
attacks  of  their  enemies.  When  it  becomes 
too  heavy  or  too  dry,  it  is  thrown  off,  but 
replaced  again  by  a fresh  coat  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours.  In  eating,  the  grubs  move 
backwards,  never  devouring  the  portion  of 
the  leaf  immediately  before  the  head,  but 
that  which  lies  under  it.  Their  numbers  are 
sometimes  very  great,  and  the  leaves  are 
then  covered  and  nearly  consumed  by  these 
filthy  insects.  l\Ticn  about  fiReen  days  old 
they  throw  off  their  loads,  creep  down  the 
plant,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground. 
Here  each  one  forms  for  itself  a little  cell  of 
earth  cemented  and  varnished  within  by  a 


gummy  fluid  discharged  from  its  mouth, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  changes  to  a pupa. 
In  about  a fortnight  more  the  insect  throws 


off  its  pupa  skin,  breaks  open  its  earthen 
cell,  and  crawls  out  of  the  ground.  The 
beetles  come  out  towards  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August,  and  lay  their  eggs  ibr  a 
second  brood  of  grubs.  The  latter  come  to 
their  growth  and  go  into  the  ^und  in  the 
autumn,  and  remain  there  in  the  pupa  form 
during  the  winter. 

CROCODILE.  A Saurian  reptile  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  celebrated  ftom  the 
remotest  antiquity  for  its  terror-striking 
aspect  and  destructive  power.  We  of  course 
now  aliudc  to  the  species  which  inhabits  the 
Hiie  and  other  large  rivers  of  Africa  | but 
as  we  hare  given  the  general  character  and 
habits  of  Crocodiles  trader  the  head  **  Axli- 
OATOR,"  the  species  peculiar  to  the  American 
continent,  that  aoconnt  should  be  referred 
to,  and  read  in  cozraection  with  what  fol- 
lows : — Crocodiles,  like  the  rest  of  the  I4S- 
eertse,  ore  oviparous  i they  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  sand  or  mud  near  or  on  the  bai^s  of 
the  rivers  they  fiequent,  and  the  young. 


when  hatched,  immediately  proceed  to  the 
water ; but  the  major  part  are  said  to  be 
generally  devoured  by  other  animals,  as 
ichneumons,  birds.  Sec,  The  egg  of  the  com- 
mon or  Nilotic  Crocodile  is  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a goose,  but  its  form  is  more 
oblong.  When  the  young  are  first  excluded, 
the  head  bears  a much  larger  proportion  to 
the  body  than  when  full  grown.  The  Cro- 
codile preys  chiefly  on  fish,  but  occasionally 
seizes  almost  on  every  animal  which  hap- 
pens to  be  exposed  to  its  rapacity  j it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  twenty  feet  long,  and  the 
armour  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  covered  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  elaborate  speamens  of  Nature’s  mecha- 
nism. In  the  full-grown  animal  it  is  so 
strong  and  thick  as  easily  to  repel  a musket 
ball ; on  the  lower  parts  it  is  much  thinner, 
and  of  a more  pliable  nature;  and  the  whole 
appears  as  if  covered  with  the  most  regular 
and  curious  carved- work.  The  colour  of  a 
full-grown  Crocodile  is  blackish-brown 
above,  and  yellowish- white  beneath ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  sides  varied 
with  deep  yellow,  and  in  some  parts  tinged 
with  green  : in  the  younger  ones  the  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  is  a mixture  of  brown 
and  pale  yellow,  the  under  ports  being  nearly 
white.  The  eyes  are  provided  with  a nicti- 
latlng  membrane,  or  transparent  movable 
pellicle,  as  in  birds  ; the  mouth  is  of  a vast 
width,  the  rictus  or  gape  having  a somewhat 
fiexuous  outline,  and  both  jaws  being  fur- 
nished with  very  numerous  sharp- pointed 
teeth,  of  which  those  about  the  middle  part 
of  each  jaw  considerably  exceed  the  rest  in 
size,  and  seem  analogous  to  the  canine  teeth 
in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds  or  mammalia. 
The  tongue  is  attached  by  its  entire  mar- 
ginal circumference  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
not  extensible,  os  In  all  true  lizards : the 
ears  ore  externally  closed  by  two  fleshy 
slips  ; the  nostrils  form  a long  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  only  opens  anteriorly  at  the  back 
of  the  throat ; and  under  the  throat  there 
are  two  small  pouches,  which  secrete  a strong 
musky  substance.  The  toil  is  long,  power- 
ful, of  a laterally  compressed  form,  and 
furnished  above  with  an  upright  process, 
formed  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
two  elevated  crests  proceeding  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  back : it  accordingly  serves 
as  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the 
body  thjuugh  the  water  when  in  pursuit  of 
fish.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  strong 
and  muscular : the  hind  feet  have  only  four 
toes,  which  arc  united  towards  their  base 
by  a strong  web : the  two  interior  toes  on 
each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  the  interior  one 
on  the  hind  feet,  are  destitute  of  claws. 

There  ore  also  numerous  other  particulars 
connected  with  the  anatomy  of  these  beings, 
which  are  very  curious  and  interesting. 
Such  are  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  upper,  the  joint  being  so  far  back 
as  to  cause  almost  every  incidental  observer 
to  believe  that  the  upper,  not  the  lower,  jaw 
is  moved  in  opening  the  mouth : the  lateral 
spines  on  the  vertebrse,  which  prevent  the 
turning  of  the  body,  except  in  a large  circle; 
the  curious  set  of  ribs  designed  exclusively 
for  the  protection  of  the  beUy,  aided  by  two 


broad  bones  standing  on  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  pelvis ; the  construction  of  the  exter- 
nal ears ; the  apparatus  for  the  prot^tion 
of  the  eje,  &c.  &c. 

The  Crocodile  of  Egypt  is  no  longer  found 
except  in  the  upper  parts  of  that  country, 
where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  popula- 
tion least  numerous.  Anciently,  the  sj^cies 
was  common  nearly  to  the  outlet  of  the  Nile; 
and  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that  they  used  to 
pass  the  winter  months  buried  in  the  mud, 
or  in  a state  of  torpidity.  They  ore  still 
common  enough  in  the  river  Senegal,  Jaire, 
&c.  It  is  stated  by  excellent  authorities, 
that  they  have  occasionally  been  killed  in 
Upper  Egypt  measuring  thirty  feet  in  length; 
and  a very  little  reflection  upon  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  such  a reptile  will  serve  to  con- 
vince us  of  its  ability  to  commit  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  on  the  lives  of  other  crea- 
tures. Were  not  such  huge  and  ferocious 
animals  rendered  unwieldy  by  the  length  of 
the  bo<ly  and  tail,  tlicy  might  become  as 
dreadful  on  land  as  in  the  water  ; but  when 
on  shore,  the  difficulty  they  have  In  turning 
or  of  advancing  otherwise  than  directly  for- 
ward, enables  men  and  animals  readily  to 
escape.  In  the  water,  the  vast  force  it  can 
exert  by  means  of  the  long  oar-like  tail, 
amply  compensates  for  want  of  flexibility, 
and  renders  the  creature  more  than  a match 
for  any  of  its  enemies.  Crocodiles  are  exclu- 
sively carnivorous,  and  they  always  prefer 
their  food  in  a certain  state  of  putrefaction. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Crocodile 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Leviathan  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; few  persons,  indeed,  can  have  read 
the  book  of  Job  without  being  struck  with 
the  ma^ifleent  and  terrible  description  of 
the  attributes  of  Leviathan,  to  which  alone 
the  characters  of  the  Crocodile  correspond. 
[See  Oavial,  and  Alligator.] 

CROPPER.  A particular  species  of 
Pigeon,  which  receives  its  name  from  a large 
crop  under  its  beak,  which  it  can  cither 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  [See  Pigeon.] 

CROSSBILL.  (Zoana.)  A genus  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
which  ore — that  the  tongue  is  plain,  equal, 
and  whole ; and  that  the  beak  is  large,  thick, 


OROasBlLL. — (LOXIA  OX7RVTROSTRA.) 

short,  crooked,  and  convex  both  ways.  This 
singular  structure  of  the  beak  was  considered 
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C^e  (KrraSutg  of  Natural  fetitarp  { 


I as  a mere  lusus  tiaturce  by  Buflbn  ; but,  not* 

I withstanding  the  apparently  awkward  and  , 
I uaeleti  ihaM,  it  ia  found  to  be  most  admira- 
I bly  adapted  to  their  particular  habits.  The 
; two  maodiblest  instead  of  lying  In  a straight 
j direction,  cross  each  other  in  a similar  man  - 
ner to  a pair  of  scissora,  and  which  enables 
I them  to  obtain  their  food  with  the  greatest 
I facility.  They  live  mostly  on  the  seeds  of 
i the  cones  of  the  fir ; in  procuring  wliich  they 
' exliibit  wonderful  instinct,  as  they  fix  them* 

‘ selves  across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points 
' of  their  beak  immediately  over  each  other, 
and  insinuate  them  between  tlie  scales, when 
forcing  them  laterally,  the  scales  open  ; and 
' then  again  bringing  the  points  in  contact, 

I ther  pick  out  the  seed  with  the  utmost  ease. 

I l^he  male  of  the  Common  Crossbill 
(Zoxia  curtnrostra)  varies  from  a beautiful 
[ red  to  orange  colour  on  the  head,  neck, 

I breast,  back,  and  rump  i the  a ing-coverts 
I rufous  brown  ; quills  and  tail  dusW ; tail 
i forked  ; legs  short ; claws  strong.  'I'he  fe* 

I male  in  general  is  of  a dull  olive*green  on 
i those  parts  that  are  red  in  the  male ; wings 
I and  tUl  similar  to  the  male,  but  not  sodark. 
This  species  inhabits  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  breeds 
' and  migrates  occasionally  in  vast  flocks 
into  the  other  parts : it  is  never  known 
! to  breed  in  this  country,  but  sometimes 
I appears  in  immense  numbers,  fixing  on 
those  spots  that  abound  with  firs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  seeds,  which  are  its  natural  food. 
It  is  said  to  do  a deal  of  mischief  to  orchards 
by  splitting  the  apples  to  get  at  the  seeds  ; 
and  it  is  so  intent  when  feeding  on  the  cones 
of  the  firs  (which  it  bolds  in  its  claws  like 
a parrot),  that  it  may  be  taken  without  diffi- 
culty. In  North  America  and  Greenland 
this  bird  is  very  common,  and  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  firs, 
making  use  of  the  resinous  matter  that  ex- 
udes from  them  for  fixing  it  to  the  treea 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  German  Parrot. 

Another  species,  called  tbeWniTB-wixoED 
Cbossdi  ll  ( Loxia  Uucoptera)^  which  is  tome* 

I what  less  than  a goldfinch,  is  common  in 
North  America.  It  is  said  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  March,  and  to  build  its  nest  of 
mud  and  feathers  in  May,  about  half-way 
, : up  a pine-tree,  laying  five  white  eggs  speckled 
! ! with  yellow  : in  November  both  the  old  and 
young  disappear,  and  are  supposed  to  retire 
I i farther  inland. 

j CROTALUS.  [See  Rattles.vakk.] 

I CROTUPIIAGA,  or  ANI.  A genus  of 
Bcansorial  birds  found  in  the  New  World. 

I The  Crotophoga  Americana,  or  Keel-bill,  is 
principally  an  inhabitant  of  the  hotter  re- 
gions of  South  America,  particularly  Brazil, 

. though  it  is  met  with  also  In  North  America, 

\ as  well  as  in  several  of  the  West  India  is* 

I lands.  The  general  colour  of  these  birds  is 
' black.with  more  or  less  of  metallic  reflections  t 
I and  they  have  a short,  arched  bill,  very  much 
j compressed.  They  live  in  flocks ; the  sairts  of 
1 woods  and  the  borders  of  flooded  savannahs 
, beioff  their  favotirite  haunts ; and  their  food 
chiefly  consisting  of  small  lizards,  insects 
I and  seeds.  Their  wings  are  short,  and  their 
flight  feeble  ( but  they  are  so  bold  and  fear- 


I less  as  scarcely  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sound 
. of  fire-arms  ; and  as  they  are  not  reckoned 
j among  edible  birds,  on  account  of  the  mnk- 
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ness  of  thetr  flesh,  they  may  be  said  to  enjoy  , 
a kind  of  privileged  security.  Many  pairs 
are  said  to  use  the  same  nest,  which  is  built 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  of  a large  size  t 
there  they  lay  and  hatch  m concert.  They 
are  observed  to  breed  several  times  in  a 
year,  and  their  eggs  are  of  a bluish-green 
colour. 

CROW.  iCorvus.),  Under  the  termCoR- 
vm.c  will  be  found  a brief  account  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  this  gregarious  and 
predatory  genus  of  birds,  of  which  the  Raven 
may  be  considered  the  head.  We  are  now 
about  to  speak  of  the  CouMoir  or  Carkiox  I 
Crow  {Conms  corone)^  which  in  form,  co-  I 
lour,  and  appetites,  so  much  resembles  it. 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  similar  to  the  Raven  { 
in  its  habits,  colour,  and  external  appear- 
ance : lengUi  about  eighteen  inches  ; breadth  ; 
three  feet.  The  glossy  feathers  of  the  upper  i 
plumage  have  a burnished  look,  excepting  I 
on  their  edges,  which  are  dull,  and  form  a ! 
border  to  ei^.  They  live  mostly  in  woo^; 
huild  their  nests  in  trees  ; and  lay  five  or 
six  egga  They  feed  on  putrid  flesh,  and 
garble  of  all  sorts ; likewise  on  eggs,  shell- 
fish, worms,  and  insects. 

England  is  said  to  produce  more  birds  of 
this  kind  than  anv  other  country  of  Europe.  ' 
In  the  reign  of  licnry  VIII.  tliey  were  to 
numerous,  and  deemed  so  injurious  to  the  ! 
farmer,  that  thev  were  regarded  as  an  evil  ! 
worthy  of  parliamentary  redress  ; and  sui 
act  was  according!  V passed  for  their  destruc- 
tion, in  which  rooKs  and  choughs  were  in-  - 
eluded.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow-  ' 
nets  for  ten  years  i and,  during  that  space, 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  assemble  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  project  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  extirpating  them. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  to  amusingly 
pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Waterton,  that  we  deem 
it  no  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  our  rea-  ‘ 
ders  to  quote  his  observations  at  considerable  * 
length.  **  This  warrior  bird,*'  says  he,  ^ Is 
always  held  up  to  public  execration.  The 
very  word  cairion,  attached  to  his  name, !' 


carries  soinetliing  disgusting  with  it,  and  no 
one  ever  shows  him  anv  kindness.  Though 
]\e  certainly  has  his  vices,  still  lie  has  his 
virtues  too  ; and  it  would  be  a pity  if  the 
general  odium  in  which  lie  is  held  should  be 
the  means,  one  day  or  other,  of  blotting  out 
his  name  from  the  page  of  our  British  orni- 
thology. With  great  propriety  he  might  lie 
styled  the  lesser  raven  in  our  catalogue  of 
native  birds  ; for,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  a 
raven  ; and  I should  wish  to  sec  his  name 
changed,  were  I not  devoutly  attached  to  the^ 
nomenclature  established  by  tlie  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors. 

**  The  Carrion  Crow  is  a very  earlv  riser  ; 
and,  long  before  the  rook  is  on  the  wing,  you 
hear  this  bird  announcing  the  approach  of 
mom,  with  his  loud  hollow  'croaking,  from 
the  oak  to  which  he  had  resorted  the  night 
before.  He  retires  to  rest  later  than  tlie 
rook  ; indeed,  as  far  os  I have  been  able  to 
observe  his  motions,  I consider  liiin  the  first 
bird  on  wing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
at  night,  of  all  our  non-migrating  diurnal 
British  birds.  When  tlie  genial  voice  of 
spring  calls  upon  him  for  the  continuation 
of  his  siwcies,  the  Carrion  Crow,  wliich  up 
to  this  period  has  been  wary,  shy,  and  cau- 
tious, now,  all  of  a sudden,  seems  to  lose 
these  qualities  ; and,  reganlless  of  personal 
danger,  sometimes  makes  his  nest  witlilu  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  habitation  of  man, 
upon  a tree,  at  once  the  most  conspicuous 
and  exposed.  To  us,  who  know  so  little  of 
the  economy  of  birds,  this  seems  a strange 
phenomenon ; nor  can  any  penetration  of 
which  we  may  be  possessed  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  true  meaning  of  tiiis  change 
from  timidity  to  boldness,  fn>m  distance  to 
proximity,  from  wariness  to  liecdicssness,  in 
BO  many  different  species  of  birds.  One 
w’ould  supiiose  that  they  would  he  more  sliv 
and  distant  at  this  interesting  period  ; and, 
in  imitation  of  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
fox,  conceal  os  much  as  possible  the  place 
of  their  retirement.  The  rook  ivill  some- 
times build  a poor  and  slovenly  nest,  but 
this  Lb  never  the  case  with  the  Carrion  Crow; 
this  bird  invariably  makes  its  nest  firm  and 
compact ; it  never  builds  it  iu  hedges,  but 
will  construct  it  in  any  of  our  forest  trees  ; 
and,  with  me,  it  seems  to  give  the  preference, 
in  general,  to  the  oak,  the  spruce  fir,  and  the 
Scotch  pine.  The  young  are  hatched  naked 
and  blind,  and  remain  mind  for  some  days. 

**  Our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  bestowed  the 
epithet  carrion  upon  this  bird,  in  order  to 
make  a clear  and  decided  distinction  between 
it  (whose  flesh  they  probably  supposed  was 
rank  and  bod)  and  the  rook,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  well  known  to  be  good  and  whole- 
some food.  Perhaps,  too,  in  those  days  of 
nlcnty,  and  of  less  trade,  the  Carrion  Crow 
hod  more  opportunities  of  tasting  flesh  than 
it  has  ill  these  our  enviable  times  of  divers 
kinds  of  improvement.  Were  a Carrion 
Crow  of  the  present  day  to  depend  ui>on  the 
finding  of  a dead  cow  or  horse  for  its  dinner, 
it  would  soon  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
fasting  by  actual  experiment ; for  no  sooner 
is  one  of  these  animals,  in  our  neighbourhood^ 
struck  bv  the  hand  of  death,  than  its  hide  is 
sent  to  the  tan-pit,  and  its  remains  arc  either 


made  into  soup  for  the  hunt,  or  carefully 
buried  in  tlie  dunghill,  to  increase  the 
farmer’s  tillage.  The  poor  Crow',  in  the 
mean  time,  despised  and  persecuted  for 
having  an  inclination  to  feed  upon  that  of 
which,  by-the-by,  the  occupier  of  tlie  soil 
takes  good  care  that  he  shall  scarcely  have 
a transient  view’,  is  otiligcd  to  look  out  for 
other  kinds  of  food.  Hence  you  see  it  re- 
gularly examining  the  meadows,  the  pas- 
tures, and  the  corn-fields,  with  an  assiduity 
not  even  surpassed  by  that  of  the  rook  itself. 

**  The  Carrion  Crow  will  feed  voraciously 
on  ripe  cherries  ; and,  in  the  autumn,  he 
will  be  seen  in  the  walnut-trees,  carrying  off 
from  time  to  time,  a few  of  the  nuts.  Witli 
the  c.xccption  of  these  two  petty  acts  of  de- 
predation, he  docs  very  little  injury  to  man 
during  nine  or  ten  mouths  of  the  j'car  ; and 
if,  in  this  period,  he  is  to  be  called  over  the 
coals  for  occasionally  throttling  an  unpro- 
tected leveret  or  a stray  partridge,  he  may 
fairly  meet  the  accusation  by  a set-otf  in  his 
account  of  millions  of  noxious  insects  de- 
stroyed by  him.  However,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  he  has  a nest  full  of  young 
to  provide  for,  and  when  those  young  begin  ' 
to  give  him  broad  hints  that  their  stomachs  ' 
would  like  something  of  a more  solid  and  | 
substantial  nature  than  mere  worms  and  ’ 
caterpillars,  his  attention  to  game  and  ! 
poultry  is  enough  to  alarm  the  stoutest-  ' 
hearted  squire  and  henwife.  These  per- 
sonages have  long  sw'orn  an  eternal  enmity 
to  him : and  he  now,  in  his  turn,  visits,  to 
their  sorrow,  the  rising  liopcs  of  the  manor 
with  ominous  aspect ; and  he  assaults  the 
broods  of  the  duck-pond,  iu  revenge,  as  it 
were,  for  the  many  attempts  which  both 
squire  and  henwil'c  have  made  to  rob  and 
strangle  him. 

“ In  1815,  I fully  satisfied  myself  of  his 
inordinate  partiality  for  young  aquatic 
poultry.  The  cook  had  in  lier  custody  a 
brood  of  ten  ducklings,  which  had  been 
liatchcd  about  a fortnight.  Unobserved  by 
any  body,  I put  the  old  duck  and  her  young 
ones  in  a pond,  nearW  300  yards  from  a hi^n 
fir-tree  in  which  a Carrion  Crow  had  built 
its  nest : it  contained  five  young  ones  almost 
fledged.  I took  my  station  on  the  bridge, 
about  100  yards  from  the  tree.  Nine  times 
the  parent  crows  flew  to  the  iiond,  and 
brought  back  a duckling  each  time  to  their 
young.  I saved  a tenth  victim  by  timely 
interference.  When  a young  brood  is  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy,  the  old  duck  does 
nothing  to  defend  it.  In  lieu  of  putting 
herself  betwixt  it  and  danger,  os  the  dung- 
hill fowl  would  do,  she  opens  her  moutli, 
and  shoots  obliquely  through  the  water, 
beating  it  with  her  wings.  During  these 
useless  movements  the  invader  secures  his 
prey  with  impunity. 

Let  us  now  examine  if  the  attacks  of  this 
bird  on  domestic  poultry  cannot  be  easily 
counteracted ; and  whether  its  assiduous 
attention  to  the  nests  of  pheasants  and  of 
partridges  is  of  so  alanbing  and  so  important 
a nature  as  to  call  for  its  utter  extermina- 
tion from  the  land.  For  my  own  part,  I 
acknowledge  that  I should  lament  lus  final 
absence  from  our  meadows  and  our  woods. 
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loud  and  varied  notes  at  early  dawn, 
and  again  at  latest  eve,  are  extremclT  grate- 
ful to  me ; and  many  an  hour  of  delict  do 


I ex|>ericncc,  when,  having  mounted  up  to 
the  top  of  a favourite  aged  oak  which  grows 
on  the  border  of  a swamp,  I see  him  chasing 
the  heron  and  the  windhover  through  the 
liquid  void,  till  they  arc  lost  in  the  distance. 
Then,  again,  how  eager  is  his  pursuit  I — 
how  loud  hU  croaking  ! — how  inveterate  his 
hostility  I — when  he  has  espied  a fox  steal- 
tng  away  from  the  hounds,  under  the  covert 
of  some  friendly  hedge,  Uis  compact  and 
well-built  figure,  too,  and  the  fine  jet  black  of  | 
his  plumage,  are,  in  my  eye,  beautifully  orna- 
mental to  the  surrounding  sylvan  scenery.” 

The  Hooded  Crow  (Cemu  comio:)  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  which  visits  England  in  the 
beginning  oi  winter,  and  leaves  it  witli  the 
W(^cock.  It  is  found  both  in  the  inland 
and  maritime  parts  of  this  kingdom  i and,  in 
the  latter.  It  feeds  on  crabs  and  other  shell- 
fish. It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Ork- 
neys, &c.  They  build  indifferently  in  all 
kinds  of  trees  i lay  six  eggs  ; have  a shriller 
voice  than  the  common  Crow  t and  are  much 
more  mischievous. 

CRO^V'  SHRIKE.  (CVochcws.)  A genus 
of  birds  found  in  31adagascar,  New  Holland, 
kc.,  of  which  there  are  several  species. — The 
Black-tjiuoated  Crow  Shrike  iCracticut 
nigrrAjitiong^  Gould)  is  a handsome  species, 
with  a block  head,  neck,  and  breast  i the 
under  p^ts,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
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shoulder?,  centre  of  the  wing,  white ; the  tail 
block,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  white,  except 
the  two  middle  feathers,  wlilch  are  black. 

* It  is  a native  of  New  ^uth  Wales,  is  usually 
seen  in  pairs,  and  from  its  active  habits  and 
I conspicuous  pied  plumage,  forms  a striking 
I object  among  the  trees.  It  feeds  on  insects 
I and  small  lizards,  but  is  not  satisfied  with 
such  trilling  prey  ; its  powerful  and  strongly 
hooked  bill  makes  it  a formidable  enemy  to 
young  birds,  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
which  it  soon  kills,  tears  to  pieces,  and  de- 
vours on  the  spot.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  inva- 
lualile  work  on  the  ^ Birds  of  Australia,” 
from  which  our  figure  is  copied,  tells  us  that 
woTinded  individuals  on  being  handled  Inflict 
severe  blows.  The  nest  is  like  that  of  a jay. 

CRUSTACEA,  or  CRUSTACEANS.  The 
term  applied  to  those  animals  which  are 
i covered  with  a soft  shell  or  crust.  These 
consist  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and  many  others  of 


a much  less  complicated  structure,  and  of  a 
different  external  form.  They  are  called 
artietdated  animals — that  is,  those  whose 
members  or  limbs  consist  of  segments  or 
rings,  articulated  into  each  other,  to  the  in- 
side of  which  their  muscles  are  attached. 
The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Crustacea  ge- 
nerally possesses  a considerable  degree  of 
stony  hardness ; and,  indeed,  contains  no 
small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
solid  envelope  may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  < 
of  epidermis ; for  beneath  it  we  find  a mem- 
brane like  the  true  skin  of  higher  animals  ; 
and  at  certain  times  it  deta<mes  itself  and 
falls  off,  in  the  some  manner  as  the  epi- 
dermis of  reptiles  separates  itself  from  their 
bodies.  The  wav  in  which  they  free  them- 
selves from  their  old  shell  is  exceedingly  . 
singular.  In  general,  the^  manage  to  get  I 
out  of  it  without  occasioning  the  least 
change  in  Us  form.  When  they  ore  first  ‘ 
denuded,  the  whole  surface  of  their  bodies 
is  extremely  soft,  and  it  is  not  for  some  time  ] 
that  the  substance  wliich  has  been  exuded  I 
from  the  pores  on  the  surface  of  their  skin, 
acquires  a hard  consistence. 

Cnistaceous  animals  present  remarkable 
physiological  distinctions.  They  respire  by 
means  of  draneWee,  or  branchial  plates,  usu-  j 
ally  attached  to  their  feet  or  to  their  jaws  ; 
they  have  fVom  five  to  seven  pairs  of  feet ; 
their  head  is  fiequently  not  distinct  f^m 
the  trunk,  provided  with  from  two  to  four 
jointed,  setaceous  antennso ; and  two  com- 
pound movable  eyes  seated  on  peduncles,  ' 
which  are  sometimes  movable,  and  at  others  < 
fixed : they  have  a distinct  heart,  and  a 
regular  circulating  system  : and  their  organs  , 
of  reproduction  are  placed  either  in  the  | 
or  tail.  In  those  genera  where  the  head  is  ' 
not  separated  from  the  trunk,  the  shield  or  ' 
covering  cn^'clopcs  the  whole  tliorax.  In 
other  genera  the  head  is  distinct  firora  the 
body,  which  is  divided  into  seven  segments, 
to  the  lower  sides  of  which  the  feet  ore  at-  ' 
toched ; these  for  the  most  part  have  a tail, 
consisting  of  many  segments.  The  limbs 
vary  firom  ten  to  fourteen,  each  having  six 
articulations.  The  two  anterior  limbs,  and 
sometimes  even  three  on  each  side,  are  pro- 
vided with  fiirceps  ; at  other  times  they  are 
terminated  by  simple  hooks,  and  in  many 
instances  by  ^pendages  wliich  fit  them  for 
swimming.  The  mouth  has  usually  two 
mandibles,  a tabium  or  lip  below,  and  from 
three  to  five  pairs  of  jaws  : these  small  leg- 
shaped  appendages  arc  not  fitted  for  loco- 
motion, but,  being  situated  near  the  mouth, 
assist  in  the  operation  of  feeding. 

Animals  of  this  class  live  in  various  situa- 
tions, suited  to  their  organization  : some 
inhabit  considerable  depths  of  the  ocean, 
others  are  found  on  rocky  shores,  or  in 
mudd^  shallows  t some,  such  os  crawfish, 
Inhabit  rivers,  under  stones  and  banks ; 
while  the  land-crab  takes  up  its  abode  in 
inland  situations,  making  periodical  jour- 
neys to  the  coast  in  vast  numbers,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs.  [See  Crab.] 
Some  of  the  Crustacea  have  the  power  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark.  Others  are  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  not  only  detaching 
one  of  their  limbs  when  seized  upon  by  an 
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enemj,  but  have  auo  the  ncultr  of  repro- 
ducing the  eerered  Umb,  which,  howerer.  ia 
alwaye  of  a len  size  than  the  others,  until  It 
has  once  or  twice  changed  its  crust. — The. 
reader  1s  referred  to  Prof.  Milne  Edwards's 
Jiitt.  Nat.  dc*  Cruttada,  and  to  Prof.  Bell’s 
BrifisA  Crustacta,  for  further  information. 
See  also  numerous  eoattered  articles  in  this 
work. 

CBUSIAN.  (Cyprinu*  cttrastiut.')  A 
fish  of  the  carp  kind,  wliich,  though  common 
enough  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  be- 


clght  to  ten  inches  in  length : very  deep  and 
thick,  and  the  back  much  arched.  The  colour 


is  a deep  oliraceous  yellow,  with  a slight 
silTerT  Unge  on  the  belly  i lateral  Une 
•traignt  i fins  dull  tiolet ; the  dorsal  lln 


broad,  and  extending  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  of  the  back  towards 
the  tail.  The  flesh  is  coarse. 

CTENOIDEA.  [See  Sliti.eiiIi.st.I 

CTENOMYS.  [See  Tcoomoo.] 

CUCKOO.  (Cuculus  cojiorut.)  This  bird, 
whose  parasitic  habits  have  so  long  been  a 
subject  of  popular  interest,  and  regarding 
whose  general  economy  so  much  speculation 
has  been  indulged  in,  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  twentv-five  in  breadth 
when  extended ; the  bill  is  black  and  some- 
what bent ; irides  vellow  | inside  of  the 
mouth  red  ; its  head,  neck,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  pale  blue,  darkest  on  the  head  and 
back,  and  palest  on  the  forepart  Of  the  neck 
and  rump  I breast  and  belly  white,  ele- 
gantly crossed  with  wavy  bars  of  black  | 
quill  feathers  dusky,  the  inner  webs  marked 
with  white  oval  spots  t the  toil  long,  the 
two  middle  ftathers  black,  with  white  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  i legs  short  and 
yeilow  ; toes,  two  forward,  two  backward  i 
the  outer  one  being  directed  forward  or 
backward  at  pleasure  t claws  white.  The 
female  ia  rather  less  than  the  male,  and 


do  not  throw  off  the  nestling  feathers  tlU 
the  second  year's  moulting. 

The  Cuckoo  is  a migratory  bird,  visiting 
this  country  early  in  mrlng,  and  generally 


its  well-known  note  is  usually  ilrat  heard 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ceases  at  the 
end  of  June.  Contraiy  to  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  the  feathered  creation,  it  constructs 
no  nett,  and  never  hatches  its  own  eggs  i but 
deposits  them  in  the  nests  of  othu  birds, 
as  the  hedge-sparrow,  titlark,  water-wag- 
tail, &c.,  preferring,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
flrst-mentioned.  During  the  time  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  laying  hCT  eggs,  which  generally 
occupies  four  or  five  days,  the  Cuckoo 
contrives  to  deposit  her  egg  among  the  rest, 
leaving  the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the 
hedge-sparrow.  This  intrusion  often  oc- 
casions discomposure,  for  the  hedge-sparrow, 
at  intervals,  whilst  sitting,  not  only  throws 
out  some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  injures  others 
in  such  a way  that  they  become  addled,  so 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
ore  hatched  along  with  that  of  the  Cuckoo  ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  she  never 
throws  out  or  injures  the  egg  of  the  intruder. 
When  she  has  disengaged  the  young  Cuckoo 
and  her  own  oSkpring  ftom  the  shell,  her 
young  ones,  and  any  of  the  eggs  that  remain 
unhatched,  ore  soon  turned  out  by  the  young 
Cuckoo,  who  then  remains  in  fkiU  possession 
of  the  nest,  and  becomes  the  sole  object  of 
the  core  of  its  fbster  parenta  The  young 
birds  are  not  previously  kWod.  nor  the  eggs 
demolished,  but  all  are  left  to  peri^  to- 
gether, either  entangled  in  the  bush  which 
contains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the  ground 
near  it.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
ejectment  is  curious  : The  Cuckoo,  very 
soon  after  being  hatched,  and  consequently 
while  it  is  yet  blind,  contrives  with  its  rump 
and  wings  to  get  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  the 


egg,  upon  its  back,  and  making  a lodgment 
for  its  burden  by  elevating  its  elbows, 
clambers  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of 


the  nest,  till  it  reaches  the  top,  where,  rest- 
ing for  a momcnt,it  throws  oft  its  lead  with  a 


after  remaining  a short  time  in  this  situation, 
and  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of  its 
wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  that  the  business 


has  been  properly  executed,  it  drops  into 
the  nest  again.  Nature  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided, even  in  the  formation  of  the  Cuckoo, 


oocxoo, — (OuooLoa  oarroaus.) 

somewhat  dilfbrs  in  colour ; the  neck  and 
breast  being  of  a tawny  brown,  with  dusky 
bars  I and  the  wing-coverts  marked  with 
light  ferruginous  spots.  The  plumage  of 
the  J oung  is  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
adult  bird  i it  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  they 


for  the  exercise  of  this  peculiar  instinct  | 
for,  unlike  other  newly  hatched  birds,  its 
back,  Aom  the  scapulss  downwards,  is  very 
broad,  with  a considerable  depression  in  the 
middle,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a more 
secure  lodgment  to  the  egg,  or  the  young 
bird,  while  the  Intruder  is  employed  in 
removing  either  of  them  from  the  nest ; 
when  about  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is 
filled  up,  the  back  assumes  the  shape  of 
nestling  birds  in  general,  and  the  disposition 
for  turning  out  any  bird  or  substance  placed 
in  the  nest  entireV  ceases.  The  smallness 
of  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  Is  another  circumstance 
deserving  attention  in  this  surprising  trans- 
action I in  size  and  appearance  it  diflbrs 
little  from  the  egg  of  the  Skylark  and  Tit- 
lark, though  the  oQsparity  of  the  bulk  of  the 
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binlfl  is  very  f^at : in  short,  everything  | 
conspires,  os  might  be  expected,  to  render  : 
perfect  the  design  which  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  seemingly  unnatural  propensity  of 
tUs  bird. 

The  growth  of  the  young  Cuckoo  is  ex- 
trcmelv  rapid : it  has  a plaintive  chirp 
which  is  not  leanic<l  from  its  fostcr-parent ; 
and  it  never  acquires  the  adult  state  during 
its  star  here.  A fierceness  of  disposition 
shows  itself  long  before  it  leaves  the  nest ; 
for  when  irritated  it  assumes  the  manners 
of  a bird  of  prey,  often  making  a chuckling 
, noise  like  a young  hawk.  When  it  is  suflli- 
I ciently  fledged,  it  does*not  long  remain  the 
I inmate  of  its  supposed  parent’s  domicile  { 

' for  as  its  appetites  for  insect<food  increase, 

I it  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a supplv  by  imi- 
tating its  little  instructor : it  therefore  takes 
' a final  leave  of,  and  seldom  offers  any  vio> 

' lence  to,  its  nurse.  All  the  little  birds,  how- 
! ever,  who  consider  the  ^oung  Cuckoo  as 
I their  enemy,  show  an  inclination  to  revenge 
; the  general  cause,  and  compose  the  train  of 
I his  pursuers ; but  none  of  them  are  so  active 
in  the  chace  os  the  Wryneck,  who,  from  this 
! circumstance,  has  been  erroneously  consi- 
[ dered  by  many  os  the  Cuckoo’s  attendant 
I and  provider.  The  Cuckoo  is  said  to  be  a 
' fierce  pugnacious  bird.  Its  priucipal  food 
consists  of  hairy  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
snails,  moths,  cockchafers,  &c.,  of  which  it 
disgorges  the  liard  parts  after  digestion,  in 
the  same  manner  as  birds  of  prey  : it  is  also 
said  to  eat  the  eggs  of  other  birds.  Mr.  White 
(of  Selbome)  remarks,  however,  that  Cuckoos 
cannot  be  birds  of  prey,  as  they  have  a weak 
bill  and  no  talons. 

Although  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  to  a greater  length  than  was  our  in- 
tention, we  cannot  refrain  from  making 
room  for  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Jesse : 
There  is  still  a great  mystery  attached 
I to  the  natural  history  of  the  Cuckoo,  and 
> one  would  willingly,  If  possible,  rescue  it 
; from  the  charge  of  a want  of  tliat  natural 
j ofEection  which  has  been  alleged  against  it. 

I It  has  been  stated  that  what  lias  been  said 
[ by  a very  ancient  and  sublime  writer,  con- 
I ceming  the  defect  of  natural  affection  in  the 
ostrich,  may  be  applied  to  the  Cuckoo.  It 
' is  now,  however,  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  the  ostrich  only  quits  her  eggs  when 
the  sun  is  so  powerful  that  the  additional 
warmth  from  her  body  would  be  detrimental 
to  them.  She  therefore  returns  to  them  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  I am  persuaded 
that  the  more  we  inquire  and  search  into 
the  economy  of  nature,  so  far  from  finding 
, any  defects,  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
I reason  to  be  convinced  that  not  only  every 
bird,  but  every  animal  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.*’  We  should  have  mentioned 
that  it  is  to  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  who  first 
introduced  vaccinatioa,that  we  are  indebted 
for  having  given  the  earliest  and  fullest  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  this  singular  bird. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  Logan’s  fine  address  to  the  Cuckoo, 
beginning, 

**  Hail  1 beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! ” 


The  GRKat  Spotted  Cuckoo.  iOxylophxu  \ 
glandarita.)  This  species  inhabits  both  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Europe  : and  is 
about  the  size  of  a Magpie.  The  beak  is  I 
block,  and  a little  bent  \ head  crested  ; the 
crest  being  composed  of  bluish  ash-coloured 
feathers ; from  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible arises  a band  of  black,  which  passes 
through  the  eyes  almost  to  the  hinder  port 
of  the  head,  and  is  broadest  in  the  middle  : 
scapulars,  upper  wing,  and  tail-coverts,  dark 
brow'n,  marked  with  small  white  and  pale 
cinereous  spots  ; quill-feathers  brown  ; tail 
wedgc-shai:^  blackish,  and  all  tipped  with 
wliite  except  the  two  middle  feathers : legs 
and  claws  black. 

The  Okiextai.  Cuckoo.  {Eudynamj/s  Ori^  ■ 
entulis.)  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this  i 
species.  The  first  is  the  size  of  a pigeon : ^ 
length  about  sixteen  inches  *,  beak  grey-  ' 
brown  ; plumage  nearly  black,  with  a green 
gloss,  which  in  some  parts  assumes  a sort  of 
violet  hue.  The  tail  is  eight  inches  long  ; 
the  legs  are  of  a dusky  grey  colour ; claws 
black : it  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. — The 
next  varietyinhabits  ^lindanao:  it  is  fourteeu 
inches  long  ; beak  black,  yellow  at  the  tip ; 
the  plumage  a blue-black ; and  the  tall 
generally  carried  spread.  — A third  variety 
u about  nine  inches  in  Icnrth : beak  bright 
orange  ; plumage  block,  glossed  witn  green 
and  violet ; tall  wedge-shaped ; legs  reddish- 
brown  I claws  nearly  block.  This  species 
frequents  woods,  and  for  the  most  part  flics  | 
in  small  flocks.  It  is  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Maliomctans;  but  by  epicures,  who  have  I 
no  religious  prejudices  in  its  favour,  it  is  ! 
esteemed  a great  delicacy. 

The  Gilded  Cuckoo.  iChi'ysococcyx  aura- 
his.)  This  beautiful  little  specimen  of  the 
Cuckoo  tribe  is  about  seven  inches  in  length: 
the  beak  is  of  a greenish  brown  colour  ; and  , 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a rich  1 
gilded  glossy  green ; on  the  head  are  five 
stripes  of  white  ; nearly  all  the  wing-coverts 
and  the  second  quills  have  white  tips,  as 
likewise  the  tali-fcathers  and  the  two  greater 
tail-coverts ; the  throat  and  breast  white  ; 
the  sides  and  feathers  which  fall  over  the 
knees  marked  with  a few  greenish  bars  ; legs 
grey,  covered  with  white  feathers  os  far  os 
the  middle  : tall  wedge-shaped,  above  three 
inches  long,  and  in  its  natural  state  spread 
out  like  a fan.  Le  Vaillant,  who  discovered 
this  species  in  Southern  Africa,  remarks  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  bird  of  Uie 
genus. 

There  are  many  genera  and  species  of 
Cuckoos,  it  being  a very  extensive  family  ; < 
and  a fine  collection  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  'j 
the  British  Museum.  We  find  it  necessary,  \ 
however,  to  give  but  one  more,  and  that  is  — i 

I The  Yellow-billed  Amebicax  Cuckoo 
(,Cc^zu$  Americanwt\  the  description  of 

which  re  take  from  Wilson,  as  follows  : 

**Frun)Jthe  imitative  sound  of  its  note,  it  Is  I 
known  in  many  parts  by  the  name  of  the  I 
cov  'bird;  it  is  also  called  in  Virginia  the 
I ra  U’Crow^  bcii^  observ'cd  to  be  most  cla^ 

I moious  immediately  before  rain.  This  8i>e* 

! cies  arrives  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  south. 
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about  the  22nd  of  April,  and  spreads  over 
j the  country,  as  far  at  least  as  Lake  Ontario ; 

' is  numerous  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctau 
nations  ; and  also  breeds  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Georgia ; preferring,  in  all  these  places, 

: the  borders  of  solitary  swamps,  and  apple 
orchards.  It  leaves  us,  on  its  return  south- 
' ward,  about  the  middle  of  September 
\ “ The  singular,  I will  not  say  unnatural, 

1 conduct  of  the  European  Cuckoo  (Cucu/us 
! canorus\  wliich  never  constructs  a nest  for 
itself,  but  drops  Us  eggs  in  those  of  other 
birds,  and  abandons  them  to  their  mercy 
and  management,  is  so  universally  know'ii, 
and  so  proverbial,  that  the  w'holc  tribe  of 
Cuckoos  have,  by  some  inconsiderate  people, 
been  stigmatized  os  destitute  of  all  parental 
enre  and  aifection.  Without  attempting  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  habit  of  the 
! European  species,  far  less  to  consider  as  an 
error  what  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  has  im- 
posed os  a duty  upon  the  species,  I will  onlv 
remark,  that  the  bird  now  l)cfore  us  builds 
its  own  nest,  hatches  its  ow*n  eggs,  and  rears 
its  ourn  young;  and,  in  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental a^cction,  seems  nowise  behind  any  of 
its  neighbours  of  the  grove* 

1 “Early  in  May  they  l>egin  to  pair,  when 
obstinate  battles  take  place  among  the  males. 

1 About  the  10th  of  that  month  they  com- 
1 inence  building.  The  nest  Is  usually  flxerl 
; among  the  horizontal  branches  of  an  apple- 
I tree  { sometimes  in  a solitary  thorn,  crab,  or 
! cedar,  in  some  retired  part  of  the  woods.  It 
! is  constructed,  witli  little  art,  and  scarcely 
any  concavity,  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  in- 
termixed witn  green  weeds  and  blossoms  of 
tlie  common  maple.  On  this  almost  flat 
bed,  the  eggs,  usually  tlrree  or  four  in  num- 
ber, arc  placed ; these  are  of  a uniform 
grecnirih  blue  colour,  and  of  a size  propor- 
tionable to  that  of  the  bird.  While  the  fe- 
male is  sitting,  the  male  is  generally  not  far 
distant,  ond  gives  the  alarm,  by  Ids  notes, 
w licu  any  i>er8ou  is  approaching.  The  fe- 
male sits  so  close,  that  you  may  almost  reach 
her  with  your  hand,  and  then  precipitates 
herself  to  the  ground,  feigning  lameness,  to 
draw  you  away  from  the  spot,  fluttering, 
trailing  her  wings,  and  tumbling  over,  in 
the  manner  of  the  partridge,  woodcock,  and 
nian^’  other  species.  Both  parents  unite  in 
providing  food  for  the  young.  This  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  caterpil  lars,  particularly 
such  as  infest  apple-trees.  The  same  insects 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  own  sus- 
tenance. They  are  accused,  and  with  some 
iustice,  of  sucking  the  e^gs  of  other  birds, 
like  the  crow,  the  blue  jay,  and  other  pil- 
lagers. Tliev  also  occasionally  eat  various 
kinds  of  berries.  But,  from  the  circumstance 
of  destroying  such  numbers  of  very  noxious 
larvcc,  they  prove  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  farmer,  and  arc  highly  deserving  of  his 
protection. 

**The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  !s  thirteen 
Inches  long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  extent ; 
the  whole  upper  parts  arc  of  a dark  glossy 
drab,  or  what  is  usually  called  a Quaker 
colour,  with  greenish  silky  reflections  ; from 
this  must,  however,  be  excepted  the  inner 
▼anes  of  the  wings,  which  arc  bright  reddish 
cinnamon  ; the  tail  is  long,  composed  of  ten 

feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  being  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  back,  the  others,  which 
nadually  shorten  to  the  exterior  ones,  are 
black,  largely  tipt  with  white  ; tlic  two  outer 
ones  are  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones.  The  whole  lower  parts  are 
pure  white  ; the  feathers  covering  the  thighs 
l>eing  large,  like  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  light  blue,  the  toes 
placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  genus  : the  bill  is  long,  a little 
bent,  very  broad  at  the  base,  dusky  black 
above,  and  yellow  below ; the  eye  hazel, 
feathered  close  to  the  eyelid,  which  is  yel- 
low. The  female  differs  little  from  the 
male ; the  four  middle  tail-feathers  in  her 
are  of  the  same  uniform  drab;  and  the  white, 
with  which  the  others  are  tipt,  not  so  pure 
as  in  the  male.  In  examining  this  bird  by 
dissection,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  giz- 
zard, which  in  manv  other  species  is  so  hard 
and  muscular,  in  this  is  extremely  lax  and 
soft,  capable  of  great  distension  ; and,  what 
it  remarkable,  is  covered  with  a growth  of 
fine  down,  or  hair,  of  a light  fawn  colour." 
A specimen  of  this  bird  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  country* 

CUCKOO-SPIT,  [See  Cercopid**.] 

CUCULTD^.  An  extensive  family  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  characterized  by  having  the  toes 
situated  two  before  and  two  behind;  and  so 
named  from  including  as  the  typical  species 
the  well-known  Cuckoo.  These  birds  are 
for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
climates,  and  none  permanently  r^de  in 
countries  subject  to  severe  winter  cold. 
They  have  a slightly  arched  compressed 
beak,  and  a long  rounded  tail ; their  wings  i 
arc  moderately  long,  and  they  fly  with  ra- 
piditv.  They  feed  on  insects,  worms,  and 
soi^  fruits,  which  they  procure  w*hile  leaping  | 
from  branch  to  branch,  or  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree : when  on  the  groimd  they  walk 
awkwardly,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
their  tarsi.  [See  Cuckoo.] 

CUCUTjIN^.  The  name  given  to  denote 
that  sub-family  of  the  Cuculid.e  wliich  con- 
sists of  the  genuine  Cuckoos* 

CUT.EX  : CULICID.®.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Dipterous  or  two-winged  insects, 
consisting  of  the  various  kinds  of  Gnat^.  1 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the 
proboscis,  and  their  beautlfltlly  tufted  an- 
tennoc.  They  generally  abound  in  damp 
situations,  their  larvm  being  inhabitants  of 
the  water.  [See  Gnat  : Mosquito.] 

CURASSOW.  (Crox.)  A genus  of  Gal- 
linaceous birds,  iuhabiting  various  parts  of 
South  America*  They  are  nearly  as  large  as 
a turkey. 

The  Crested  Curassow.  (Oox  atector.) 
This  bird  is  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 
The  crest,  which  it  can  elevate  or  depress  at 
pleasure,  is  composed  of  twisted  black  fea- 
thers, narrow  at  the  base  and  broad  at  the 
tip : the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  of  a deep  shining  black  colour, 
reflecting  purple  and  green  shades  ; the  tail 
is  block,  generally  tipped  with  white ; the 
abdomen  and  tlio  inferior  tall-covcrts  are  ! 

inT&riab]  j white.  The  females  have  a smal* 
ler  crest,  and  their  feathers  are  more  dull. 


CHC8TSD  CURA880W.  (ORAX  AliXOTOR.) 

Thef  amodate  in  nnall  flock..,  and  at  night 
roost  on  high  tree. : their  food  connate  of 
maize,  rice,  oananaa,  and  other  fruit..  The 
egg  i.  about  the  dze  of  that  of  the  turkey, 
and  ia  of  a pure  white.  Native  of  Guiana, 
Hexioo,  and  Brazil. 

The  Red  Cubassow.  ICrax  rubra.)  In 
alzc  thi.  bird  may  be  compared  with  the 
turkey,  being  about  two  feet  aiz  or  eight 
inchea  in  length.  It  haa  a large,  strong  bill ; 
and  a crest  composed  of  twisted  and  curled 
feathers,  broad  at  the  top,  and  tipped  with 
black  : the  front  and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
the  top  of  the  neck,  ore  pure  white,  the 
feathers  being  marked  at  their  tips  with  a 
black  fringe  i the  breast  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tail  are  reddish,  the  under  parts  a 
brighter  red  than  the  upper : the  feet  and 
the  biU  are  of  horn  colour.  The  youn^;  of 
this  species  are  beautiihUy  varied : the  sides 
of  the  head  and  top  of  the  neck  are  barred 
with  black  and  white  i the  upper  part  of 
the  plumage,  as  well  as  the  taii-ibathers, 
are  striated  with  broad,  transverse,  red  and 
white  bands,  margined  with  a black  line  : 
as  the  bird  increases  in  age  these  bands 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
crest,  which  are  at  first  straight,  begin  to 
twist  and  curl.  In  their  native  country 
these  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  readily 
associate  with  other  poultry  ; bnt  although 
they  are  here  common  enough  in  menageries, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  breed. 
Temminck,  however,  says,  they  have  once 
at  least  been  thoroughly  acclimated  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  as  prolific  in  their 
domesticated  state  as  any  of  our  common 
poultry ; and  Mr.  Bennet,  alluding  to  the 
same  subject,  observes,  “ It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological  Society 
may  be  successful  in  perfecting  what  was 
then  so  well  begun,  and  in  naturalizing  the 
Curassow  os  completely  as  our  ancestors 
have  done  the  equally  exotic,  and,  in  their 
wild  state,  much  less  familiar  breeds  of  the 
Turkey,  the  Guinea-fowl,  and  the  Peacock.” 
Their  flesh  is  both  delicate  and  nutritious. 

CXTRCUUO I CTJRCmjIONTD.^Ei.  b.  ge- 
nus and  fitmUy  of  snouted  Coleopterous  In- 
sectsdncluding  the  diamond  beeUes  and  other 
splendidly  coloured  species  i as  well  as  the 
com  and  nut  weevils,  and  a variety  of  others 
scarcely  less  destructive  to  grain,  fhiit,  and 
vegetable  products  in  gmioali  several  of 


which  arc  given  under  their  respective  names. 
M.  SchOnherr  has  published  a voluminous 
work  which  describes  the  numerous  species. 
Mr.  Walton,  F.  h.  S.,  haa  studied  the  British 
CurmliorMoe,  and  published  excellent  papers 
on  all  the  species  found  in  this  country. 

CURLEW.  (fiTumcruKS.)  A Grallatorial 
bird,  belonging  to  the  Scolopacidce,  or  Snipe 
tribe,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of 
waters  and  marshes,  and  feed  upon  womas, 
&c.  The  CoMUOir  Cuhlew  (JVtimem’us  or- 
guata)  measures  about  two  ftet  in  Icnrth  i 
and  in  breadth,  flom  tip  to  tip,  above  three 
feet.  The  bill  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
of  a regular  curve,  and  blunt  at  the  end  : 
the  upper  mandible  is  black,  gradually 
softenmg  into  brown  towards  the  base  i the 
under  one  flesh-coloured.  The  head,  neck, 
and  wlng-coverts  are  streaked  with  brown  ; 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  nearly  black  in 
the  noddle,  edged  and  deeply  indented  with 
light  grey.  The  breast,  belly,  and  lower 
part  of  the  back  are  of  a dull  white,  spotted 
with  black  i the  quill-fbathers  are  black, 
the  inner  webs  crossed  with  white : tail 
barred  with  block,  on  a white  ground  tinged 
with  red  : thighs  bare  about  half  way  above  | 
the  knees,  of  a bluish-colour  : the  toes  are 
thick,  and  slightly  membranous.  The  female  | 
makes  her  nest  upon  the  ground,  in  a dry  : 
tuft  of  rushes  or  gross  i and  lays  four  eggs 
of  a greenish  cast,  spottM  with  brown. 

The  Curlew  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Britain  their  summer  haunts 
are  the  l^e,  heathy,  and  boggy  moors, 
where  they  breed ; their  food  consisting  of 
worms,  flies,  and  insects,  which  they  pick  > 
out  of  the  soft  mossy  ground  by  the  ma^y 
pools.  In  autunm  and  winter  they  depart 
to  the  sea-side  in  great  numbers,  and  there 
subsist  upon  worms,  marine  insects,  small 
crabs,  snails,  &o.  This  bird  la  extremely  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  it  occurs 
also  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  winter  it 
is  gregarious,  and  it  is  at  all  times  very  shy 
and  £fflcult  to  approach  ; but  it  will  soon 
become  familiar.  In  Scotland,  fh>m  its  cry 
it  is  called  the  “ Whaflp.”  [For  another  spe- 
cies, see  WniMEREL.] 

CURSORIUS.  This  genua  of  birds  in- 
habits the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
one  species  only,  and  that  very  rarely, 
having  been  found  to  visit  Europe.  The 
CBBAH-coix>DnED  COURSES  (named  by  Tem- 
minck Cto-ioriut  Itabcllijua)  ia  ten  inches 
in  length ; and  has  a black,  curved  beak  ; 
the  forehead,  under  parts  of  the  body,  back, 
tail,  and  wing-eoverts  of  a reddish  cream- 
colour  I the  latter  edged  with  grey : behind 
the  eyto  a double  black  stripe  ; the  throat 
and  bwv  whitish  t the  whole  of  the  lateral 
taU-flsathers  block  towards  the  tip,  with  a 
small  spot  of  white  in  the  centre  of  the 
black : legs  yellowish.  This  rare  species  is 
a native  of  Africa  t but  with  its  habits  we 
are  unacquainted.  Two  only  are  on  record 
as  seen  In  England : one  which  was  shot 
near  St.  Albans,  in  East  Kent,  the  seat  of 
W.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Nov.  10.  178S  t and 
another,  shot  in  Chamwood  Forest,  Leices- 
tershire, Oct.  15. 18S7.  The  former  of  these 
was  observed  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
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the  Ink-nsh.  It  la  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
nx  inches  in  lengtht  and  three  and  a half  in 
breadth.  The  b^y  is  somewhat  oval » but 
it  is  broadest  near  the  head,  and  grows 
smaller  towards  the  extremity,  where  it  is 
obtusely  pointed.  The  head  Is  surrounded 
with  eight  arms  and  two  feet;  the  two  feet 
being  nearly  similar  in  their  structure  to 
the  arms,  or  tentocula,  but  considerably 
larger  in  their  dimensions.  The  head  is 
divided  from  the  sac  on  all  sides  by  a neck. 
The  sac  is  furnished  on  each  side  tlmmghout 
its  whole  length  with  a narrow  fln.  Tlic 
•uckors  are  irregularly  scattered  on  the  arms 
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! ness,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  up  something  verse  ridges.  It  is  unifonn  in  Us  structure, 
from  the  mimd  ; and  was  so  bold  as  to  and  the  tubercles  possess  a polish  and  hard* 
render  it  mfiicult  to  make  it  rise  from  the  ness  equal  to  porcellaneous  shells,  although 
ground,  in  order  to  take  a more  secure  aim  they  blacken  speedily  when  put  in  the  fire, 
on  the  wing.  The  note  was  unlike  that  of  and  contain  a good  deal  of  animal  matter, 
any  known  bird.  A British-killed  specimen  On  the  central  side  of  this  layer  is  one  flex- 
of  this  desert* loving  bird  is  preserved  in  the  ible  and  transparent,  similar  to  horn,  and 
fine  collection  in  the  Britisli  Museum.  smooth  on  the  surface.  The  third  layer  is 

<«-rrDTT/iTTT  ro....  T dcstitutc  of  lustrc ; and,  in  hardness  and 

CUIUJCTJI.  [See  Trooox.]  strncture,  resembles  mother-of-pearl  shells. 

CURVIROSTRA.  [See  Crossbill.]  The  term  bone  has  been  improperly  applied 
I mi  XT-  1 • r—vj  1.  to  this  complicated  plate ; for  this  substance, 

CUSHAT.  The  •V'Sood-pigeon  [which  reel  i„  composition,  ia  exactij  .imiinr  to  .heii, 
CUTTLE-FISH.  (Octopus.)  A moilus-  and  eonaiat, of  verious membranes, hardened 
cons  animni,  Iwionging  to  tlie  genus  Sepia,  hy  carbonate  of  lime,  without  the  amailcst 
order  CephtUopoda ; and  sometimes  called  mixture  of  pho^hatt^  Under  tM  throat 
h.  It  iaofan  oblong  form,  about  ‘he™  « » or  blaM" 

in  length,  and  three  and  a half  In  fluid  blacker  than  ink,  which  the  Cuttie-flah, 
The  body  ia  somewhat  ovai  i hot  when  pursued  bj  its  enemies,  ejects  in  con- 
dcst  near  the  head,  and  grows  siderable  quantiUea  i ond  this,  darkening  the 
wards  the  extremity,  where  it  is  water  aU  wound,  enables  it  to  escape  with 
ointed.  The  head  is  surrounded  facility.  The  most  remwkable  species  of 
arms  and  two  feet;  the  two  feet  the  genus  is  the  Sepia  which  is 

rly  similar  in  their  structure  to  distinguished  from  the  others  by  iU  smooth 
or  tentocula,  but  considerably  skin.  It  inhabits  the  British  seas,  and  al- 
their  dimensions.  The  head  is  though  seldom  taken,  its/*  bone  is  cost 
>m  the  sac  on  all  sides  by  a neck,  ashore  on  dififerent  parts  of  the  coast,  from  tlic 
furnished  on  each  side  throughout  wuth  of  England  to  the  Zetland  Isles.  It  is 
length  with  a narrow  fin.  Tlic  said  that  the  Cuttle-fish  is  considered  a lux- 
3 irregularly  scattered  on  the  arms  ury  by  all  classes  of  the  Sandwich  islanders, 

. . and  that  when  fresh  ond  well  cooked  it  la 

j/y  excellent,  being  in  consistence  and  flavour 

^ '■  \ U not  unlike  the  nesh  of  a lobster's  claw. 

V Ncln  The  singular  habits  of  the  Cuttle-flsh  did 

escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  C.  Darwin, 
ITSSaJIWwe  while  at  the  Cape  dc  Yerd  islands.  **  I 

M f much  interested,**  says  he,  **  on  several 

It  I occasions,  hy  watching  the  habits  of  an  Oc- 

Jjf  t topus  01  (^ttle-fish.  Although  common  in 

i \ water  left  by  the  retiring  tide, 

fl  animals  were  not  easily  caught.  By 

1 JSIp  ' 'ilSIl  n means  of  their  long  arms  and  suckers,  they 

I rtSP'  “ifftg  II  could  drag  their  oodies  into  very  narrow 

fl  ; crevices ; and  when  thus  fixed,  it  required 

l(  V great  force  to  remove  them.  At  other  timcH 

U n\  they  darted,  tall  first,  with  the  rapidity  of 

fl  arrow,  from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the 

?J  V other,  at  the  some  instant  discolouring  the 

^ water  with  a dark  chestnut-brown  ink. 

V These  animals  also  escape  detection  by  a 

oTrLEFiAn.  (ocTOVDs^  extraordinary,  chamelcon-like  power 

The  back  is  strengthened  hy  a of  changing  their  colour  **  [which  Mr.  D. 
jd  calcareous  plate,  which  plate  minutely  describesT.  He  then  adds:  “ I was 
ong  known  in  the  shop  of  the  apo-  much  amused  by  the  various  arts  to  escape 
ider  the  name  Cuttle^fsh  hone^  and  detection  used  by  one  individual,  which 
rly  much  prized  in  medicine  as  an  seemed  fully  aware  that  I was  watching  it. 
but  is  now  chiefly  sought  after  for  Remaining  for  a time  motionless,  it  would 
se  of  polishing  Ae  softer  metals,  then  stealthily  advance  an  inch  or  two,  uke 
ior  half,  or  the  one  next  the  head,  a cat  after  a mouse  ; sometimes  changing  its 
'cst,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  colour:  it  thus  proceeded,  till,  having  gained 
inferior  portion  becomes  suddenly  a deeper  part,  it  darted  away,  leaving  a 
,nd  ends  In  a point.  It  may  be  dusky 

I ns  consisting  of  a dermal  plate,  which  it  hod  crawled. . . . That  It 
n the  central  aspect,  having  its  the  power  of  ejecting  water  therelsnodoubt, 
filled  up  with  layers  which  are  and  It  appeared  to  me  certain  that  It  conld, 
their  central  aspect.  The  dermal  moreover,  tokc  go^  aim  by  dirwtmg  the 
isU  of  three  different  laminsB,  or-  tube  or  siphon  on  the  under  side  of  its  body. 

irallel  to  one  another.  The  ex- a h 

lorsal  layer  it  rough  on  the  surface,  CYAMTJS,  or  ^ HADE  T/OXJSE.  A small 
:ed  by  obscure,  concentric  arches  cnistoceous  animal  belonging  to  the  order 
ic  summit,  formed  by  minute  knobs,  Lcemodipoda,  This  mjnufe  claw-llm^d 
ome  larger  towards  the  base,  where  creature,  with  others  allied  to  it,  Inhabits 
ir  in  the  form  of  Interrupted  tr«n»-  the  rein  of  northern  and  temperate  Europe, 
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and  feet.  The  back  Is  strengthened  by  a 
complicated  calcareous  plate,  which  plate 
has  been  long  known  in  the  shop  of  the  apo- 
thecary under  the  name  CuHle^fsh  bone^  and 
• was  formerly  much  prized  in  medicine  as  an 
absorbent,  but  is  now  chiefly  sought  after  for 
the  purpose  of  polishing  we  softer  metals. 
The  superior  half,  or  the  one  next  the  head, 
is  the  longest,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and 
thin.  The  inferior  portion  becomes  suddenly 
I narrow,  and  ends  in  a point.  It  may  he 
considered  os  consisting  of  a dermal  plate, 
! concave  on  the  central  aspect,  having  its 
concavity  filled  up  with  layers  which  are 
! convex  on  their  central  aspect.  The  dermal 
: plate  consists  of  tluec  diflerent  laminas,  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  one  another.  The  ex- 
ternal or  dorsal  layer  it  rough  on  the  surface, 
; and  marked  by  obscure,  concentric  arches 
I towards  the  summit,  formed  by  minute  knobs, 
which  become  larger  towards  the  base,  where 
I they  appear  in  the  form  of  interrupted  trans- 
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\ and  llie  Southern  Seaa. 

/ ^ As  its  name  indicates.it 

Infests  different  species  of 
yfu  Cetacea ; living  on  their 
rough  skin  and  gnawing 
it  more  or  less  deeply. 
Some  ore  found  congre- 
pGQ^'  gated  on  the  heads  of  the 

^rSi  ^ Nviiale  ; v'hile  others  are 

wanderers,  and  craw’l 
' ^ about  various  parts  of 

> / their  bodies.  It  is  well 

tv:iale  LOQ:iff.  worthy  of  notice  that 
( ^ AVU8  can  ) Buch  immense  creatures, 
ore  subject  to  parasitic,  as  well  as  many 
' other  enemies,  t^ee  Wuals.] 

CTCLOIDEA.  [See  StTPLiuBaT.] 

CYCLOPS.  A genus  of  minute  Crusta- 
ceans, comprising  numerous  species,  tome  of 
which  belong  to  fresh-water,  while  others 
I are  marine.  The  fl«sh-water  species  aboimd 
I In  the  muddiest  and  most  stagnant  pools, 

\ and  often  too  In  the  clearest  springs ; the 
I marine  species  ore  to  be  foimd,  often  in  vast 
I numbers,  among  the  tea-weeds,  in  small  ' 
; pools  on  the  sea-shore  ; others  there  are  - 
I which  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  tlie  ] 
I luminous  properties  they  possets,  they  con- 
; tribute  to  its  phosphorescence.  They  take 
j their  name  from  having  but  one  eye.  They 
have  all  eight  or  ten  le^  and  the  abdomen 
I is  terminated  by  a bind  tail  adapted  for 
I swimming.  Dr.  Baird  has  monographed  the 
British  species. 

CYCLOPTERUS.  [See  LuMP-nsu.l 
CYGNUS.  [SceSwAX.] 

CYNIPS  : CYNiPIDiE.  A genus  and 
' family  of  Ilvmcnopterous  insects,  commonly 
; known  by  the  name  of  GaU-jiitg.  These  in- 


I are  polythaletmous,  serving  for  the  residence 
! of  many.  “ Probably,**  says  Mr.  Westwood, 
**  no  insect  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to 
mankind  than  the  Cvnipt  GcUlee  tmetmet, 
the  galls  of  which  are  the  common  gall-nuta 
of  commerce,  growing  upon  the  Ouercu$  tn- 
fectoria  in  the  Levant,  and  widen  are  cm- 

Sed  in  the  manufacture  of  Ink.  The 
are  of  tlie  sUe  of  a boy's  marble,  very 
and  round,  with  various  tubercles  on 
the  surface  ; they  contain  but  a single  inha- 
bitant, which  may  often  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior on  breaking  the  galls.  This  species 
resembles  some  of  our  English  species  wliich 
reside  in  globular  oak-galls  in  its  habits  of 
undergoing  its  transformations  within  the 
gall,  leaving  a great  portion  of  the  gall  un- 
consumed. Those  galls  which  are  gathered 
before  the  insect  has  escaped  (and  which  con- 
sequently contain  most  astringent  matter) 
are  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  block 
or  blue  galls  and  green  galls  i but  those 
from  which  the  insect  has  escaped  are  called 
white  galls. 

CYNTHIA.  A genus  of  Diurnal  l.epl- 
doptera,  belonging  to  the  Nympbalids : we 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  the  Bri- 
tish species. 

CYNTHIA  CARDUIi  or  PAINTED 
LADY.  This  species  of  Butterfiy  is  noted 
for  the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  in 
particular  districts.  The  wings  in  general 
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sects  puncture,  with  their  ovipositor,  the 
surCdce  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and  stalks  of 
various  plants  and  trees  ; and  they  increase 
I the  aperture  by  means  of  the  toothed  edge, 

; forming  a kind  of  saw,  with  which  the  ex- 
; tremity  of  this  organ  is  armed.  In  this 
I aperture  they  deposit,  with  the  egg,  a drop 
or  fluid,  which,  from  its  irritating  quality. 


I produces  different  kinds  of  gall-nuts,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  Cynipt  by  which  it  has 
been  punctured. 

I The  excrescences  on  the  leaves  and  buds 
i of  trees  which  are  called  Galls  are  of  various 
shapes  $ many  are  spherical ; others  arc 
I hairy  or  tomentose,  the  surface  emitting  nu- 
merous fibrotu  threads;  others  rcsemblebuds, 
flowers,  &c.  i and  there  are  a few  wMch  are 
I flat : in  most  of  the  species  a single  gall  eup- 
' ports  only  a single  gall-insect;  wMle  others 


\M 
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are  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  dappled 
with  black  spots  or  clouds  of  various  shapes; 
especially  those  parts  of  the  upper  wmgs 
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next  the  apiees,  which  are  all  blaek,  except  ^ 
five  white  spots  on  each  side.  On  under  ! I 


^ IJopuIar  I3t(ttanary  of  ^utmatclf  i^aturc.  ig9 


bide  the  superior  wings  are  of  a fine  light 
I omnge-coluur,  but  they  become  of  a deep 
; crimson  near  the  body ; and  the  parts  I 
I towards  the  tips  arc  of  a pale  brown,  having  I 


I five  white  spots,  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  upper  surface  ; the  remaining  parts 
are  dappled  with  black,  with  one  large 
white  and  nearly  square  spot  on  the  sector 
edge.  The  inferior  wings  are  of  a pale 


white  and  nearly  square  spot  on  the  sector 
edge.  The  inferior  wings  are  of  a pale 
yellow  brown,  dappled  with  dark  brown 
spots  nearly  equal  in  size  ; and  near  the 
lower  border  are  five  occlliform  spots.  The 
caterpillar,  which  feeds  on  thistles,  nettles, 
mallows,  &c.,  is  a grayish  brown,  with  yellow 
lateral  lines.  The  chrysalis  is  grayish,  with 
golden  dots,  and  whitish  brown  longitudinal 
streaks. 

On  the  blue  heads  of  the  pasture  sea* 
bious  {,Scabio*a  siiccua,)’*  says  the  author  of 
the  Journal  of  a Naturalist,  **  we  occasionally 
sec,  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
2*ainted  Lady  Butterfly  (CpntAia  eardui);  but 
this  is  a creature  that  visits  us  at  very  un* 
certain  periods,  and  Is  vivifled  by  causes  in- 
finitely beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
entomologist,  seeming  to  require  a succession 
and  variety  of  seasons  and  their  cliangc.  and 
then  springing  into  life  we  know  not  Imw. 
Tills  was  particularly  obvious  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  and  the  two  following,  which  M'ere 
almost  unceasingly  cold  and  nuny  ; scarcely 
a moth  or  butterfly  api^arcd.  And  in  the 
early  part  of  1818,  the  season  was  not  less 
j ungenial ; a few  half-animated  creatures 
I alone  struggled  into  being  ; yet  this  pointed 
lady  '*  was  fostered  into  life,  and  became  the 
commonest  butterfly  of  the  year : it  has, 
however,  but  verv  partially  visited  us  since 
that  period.  The  keenest  entomologists, 
perhaps,  would  not  much  lament  the  absence 
of  this  beauty,  if  such  cheerless  seasons  were 
always  requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Some  years  ago  a quantity  of  earth  was 
raised  in  cutting  a canal  in  this  county  ; and 
in  the  ensuing  summer,  on  the  herbage  that 
sprang  up  f«om  this  new  soil  on  the  bank, 
this  butterfly  was  found  in  abiimlanee, 
where  it  had  not  been  observed  for  many 
years  before.  In  some  particular  seasons  w'c 
hare  acres  of  this  scabious  in  bloom,  during 
the  montlis  of  September  and  October,  giving 
a tender  shade  of  lavender  colour  to  tlie 
whole  fleld,  affording  now  great  pleasure  to 
the  entomologist,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  insects  that  resort  to  it  fur  the  honey  in 
the  tubular  florets  in  the  plant.  Late  as 
this  period  is,  I have  seen,  in  some  bright 
moniing,  besides  multitudes  of  bees,  flies, 
and  »ucTi  creatures,  eleven  different  species 
of  Icpldopterous  insects,  feeding  and  ba- 
lancing on  the  blue  heads  and  glancing  their 
gay  wings  lii  the  sunny  beam.*’  Tills  species 
IS,  apparently,  found  every  where  : and  in 
the  Museum  collection  are  specimens  from 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 

CYNOCEPnAI^US.  [See  Badoox.] 

CYPIIONTD^.  A group  of  beetles  de- 
tached from  the  CebtHonidee  on  account  of 
their  small  size  i hcmUpheric,  depressed,  or 
ovate,  and  rather  soft  bodies,  and  frircate 
labial  palpi : they  are  of  dull  colours,  and 
attached  to  plants  in  damp  situations  { and 


they  fly  and  run  w'itU  agilitv.  In  some 
species  the  hind  legs  are  formed  for  leaping. 

CYPR^A.  A genus  of  univalve  shells, 
called  also  Coteries^  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours,  and  for  the  high 
polish  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The 
animal  they  contain  is  a Gastcropodus  Mol- 
lusc ; and  thesheil  of  one  species,  the  Cpprtra 
moneta^  is  well-known  in  commerce  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  natives  of  Siam,  Bengal, 


OeWRXB  ^OYVRXA  aiOLU)*.} 
and  many  parts  of  AfVica:  in  the  latter  It 
is  collected  by  the  female  negroes,  and  is 
thence  scut  to  distant  countries.  The  Cj/- 
pronV/xr,  or  shells  of  the  Cyprtca  genus,  are 
generally  semi-oval,  having  their  mouths 
placed  in  their  flat  part ; their  spires  are 
not  externally  visible,  the  revolutions  being  ; 
performed  within  the  body  of  the  shell  ; the 
ai>crture,  or  mouth,  is  a narrow  opening, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  shell ; the 
lips,  which  are  near  each  other,  are  broad, 
turning  inwards,  and  serrated  t and  the  two 
ends  or  extremes  on  the  upper  part  are  very 
prominent.  At  one  end  there  appears  a wry 
channel,  or  opening  ; the  other  end  has  also 
an  opening,  but  placed  iierpendicularly. 
Cypr<Hdije  abound  Inith  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  but  their  greatest  development  ^th 
in  point  of  size  and  number  of  species  takes 
place  in  warm  climates.  In  the  Friendly 
Islands,  permission  to  wear  the  Cypraxi  oti- 
rantia^  or  Orange  Cowry,  as  an  ornament.  Is 
only  granted  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
Mr.  Gray,  F.R.S.,has  published  au  admirable 
monograph  of  the  Cowries ; and  the  ^lessrs. 
Sowerby  subsequently  figui^  all  the  species. 
They  arc  much  prized  by  collectors. 

CYPRINID^,  A family  of  Malacopte- 
rj’gioui  abdominal  flbhcs.  of  which  there  are 
many  genera,  the  principal  being  Cyprinua 
cttrjiio^  the  common  Carp.  They  are  foi 
the  most  part  fresh-water  fishes ; live  on  j 


CARP,— (CTFRXMOS  OAUrtO.) 

aquatic  plants  t and  are  charactei i/cd  b> 
their  small  mouth,  and  by  their  feeble  and 


generally  toothless  Jaws.  They  have  a 
scaly  body,  no  adipose  fin,  a stomach  destitute  | 
of  a cut  at  sac,  and  no  pyloric  caca.  Thu 


different  varieties  of  Gold  and  Stiver  Fish, 
the  Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Roach,  Bleak,  I 
Minnow,  and  many  other  well-known  pend 
and  river  fitlies,  belong  to  this  family.  I 
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CTPRIS.  A gemu  of  Entomostracous 
Crustacea,  containing  numerous  species, 
' many  of  which  are  British.  Their  general 
I appearance,  to  one  ignorant  of  natural  his- 


j : tory,  is  that  of  a bivalve  shell.  They  arc 
|!  mostly  found  in  fkesh  or  stagnant  water, 
j where  they  sometimes  abound  in  m3rriads. 
! Delicate  though  they  are,  yet  there  arc 
i!  abundant  indications,  in  strata  of  different 
formations,  of  their  existence  in  a previous 
I condition  of  the  world,  and,  like  shells  and 
I ' some  other  fossils,  they  form  curious  and  in- 
, tercsting  medals  of  creation.  [See  Exxo- 

. uostracaO 

I CYPRUS  BIRD.  The  Black-cap  (Syhna 
atricapiUa\  which  has  rccciv'cd  t^  name 
' from  its  frequency  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  It 
I is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  coimtry. 
I [See  Black-cap.] 

CYTITEREA.  A genus  of  marine  Mol- 
; lusca,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  species, 
inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
The  shell  is  equivalvc,  inequilateral,  tri- 
angular or  transverse ; ligament  on  the 
longest  side ; four  cardinal  teeth  in  one 
valve,  and  three  in  the  other.  In  their 
beauty  and  colouring  these  shells  much  re- 
I semble  the  One  species,  the  CVf/icrca 

Iu3oriat  is  fouud  in  the  Chinese  seas  : it  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  certain 
games,  and  the  interior  is  painted  by  them 
I j of  various  colours. 

DAB.  (PUuronectfS  limnnda.)  This  si>c- 
cics  of  flat-fish  is  of  a very  broad,  ovate  shape ; 
I generally  of  a uniform  pale  brown  colour  on 
the  upper  side,  and  white  on  the  tmder  side  ; 
the  lateral  line  Is  very  much  curved  at  tlie 
beginning,  but  afterwards  proceeds  straight 
I to  the  tail.  It  is  usually  caught  alon^  with 
Plaice  and  Flounder,  from  wnich  it  is  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  the  roughness  of  Its 
scaly  surface,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  su- 
perior to  cither.  It  feeds  on  small  fish  and 
Crustacea ; and  is  in  Ugliest  perfection  for 
the  table  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
It  is  caught  on  various  parts  of  our  coasU, 
averages  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 

I and  is  well  known  in  the  London  markets. 

Tlie  Lkmox  Dab,  Smooth  Dab,  or  Smeab 
I Dab  {Pkurontetes  lcevis\ is  much  larger  than 
; the  preceding,  more  rare,  and  its  flesh  is 
equally  esteemed.  It  approaches  nearer  to 
a rhomboid  in  fbrm  than  any  of  the  genus  { 
and  is  a handsomer  fish  than  the  common 
Dab,  on  account  of  the  various  shades  of 
reddish  brown  and  vellow  which  are  teen  on 
its  upper  side.  The  body  is  smooth,  and 
covered  with  a mucous  secretion : the  head 
is  very  small  \ the  eyes  are  placed  very  near 


each  other ; and  the  mouth  is  full  of  small 
teeth. 

ThoLoxo  Dab  (Pleuronectes  limandcfidea^ 
os  its  name  imports,  greatly  exceeds  the 
other  species  in  length,  approaching,  in  fact, 
much  nearer  to  tliat  of  the  sole  ; the  form  of 
the  l^y  teing  an  elongated  oval,  almost 
equally  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  covered 
with  harsh  scales ; is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  seas ; and  preys  on  small  crabs  and 
other  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals. 

DACE.  (Cyprima  Jcuciscus.)  The  Dace, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Dare,  or 
Dart,  is  a fish  of  the  Cyprinidee  family,  and 
is  rather  like  the  Roach,  both  in  habits  and 
appearance,  but  the  former  is  more  local 
and  leas  plentiful  tlian  the  latter.  It  is 
found  in  clear  and  quiet  streams,  and  ieeda 
upon  worms  and  other  soR  substances : it  is 
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gregarious,  extremely  vivacious,  and,  like  ! 
the  Trout,  it  will  occasionally  rlM  either  at  ; 
the  day-fly,  or  at  on  artificial  fly.  The  head 
of  the  Dace  is  small,  and  the  muzzle  pointed  ; 
the  bock  is  slightly  elevated,  and  the  toil  > 
much  forked ; the  scales  are  rather  small, 
the  sides  and  belly  silvery,  and  the  ^neral  i 
form  of  the  body  elcgantlv  sha^d.  During 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  Dace  is  in 
the  highest  season.  “ The  Dace,”  says  Mr.  i 
Yarrcll,  “ is  frequently  used  as  bait  for  Pike  ' 
in  trolling,  on  account  of  its  silvery  bright-  ' 
ness;  - but  where  live  bait  arc  required,  as 
for  night  hooks,  Roach  ore  preferable,  on  !; 
account  of  their  being  more  tenacious  of  ! ! 
life.”  Although  this  fish,  in  warm  weather, 
seldom  refuses  a fly  at  the  surface  of  the  I, 
stream,  and  thereby  affords  an  expert  angler  (I 
much  diversion  j during  the  cold  months  the 
bait  must  be  sunk  within  three  inches  of  the  I 
bottom. 

DACELO.  A genus  of  Kingfishers,  from 
Kew  Holland.  For  an  account  of  them  wc 
are  indebted  toMr.Gould.  [SecKi.vopisuKi:.]  . 

DACNIS.  A genus  of  small  and  elegant  \ 
Passerine  birds  inhabiting  Mexico.  The  co  > ! 
lour  Of  the  body  Is  cerulean  blue  ; the  fore- 
head, shoulders,  wings, and  tail  ore  black; 
and  it  has  a sharp,  conical  bill. 

DACOLYTHUS.  An  appellation  given  \ 
to  a small  fish,  a species  of  the  Loach,  from  I 
two  to  three  inches  long.  The  head  is  j 
broader  and  flatter  than  the  rest  of  its  body,  I 
which  is  brown  with  black  spots  t there  are 
two  beards  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  • 
and  on  the  gill-covers  are  two  sharp  prickles. 

It  IS  partial  to  shallow  brooks  with  stony 
bottoms. 

DACTYLOPTERUS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  the  generic  clisuwcters 


of  which  are,  a large  and  long  flat  head, 
rinng  niddenly  from  the  muzzle ; the  pre- 
operculum  AumUhed  with  an  elongated 
ftrong  fpine  \ the  jawa  armed  with  maasea  of 
minute  conical  teeth ; auc  branchioategous 
raja ; the  aub- pectoral  ra3ra  numerous,  very 
long,  and  connected  by  a membrane ; body 
covered  with  hard  carinated  scales.  By 
means  of  their  large  flns,  these  flahes  dart 
out  of  the  water  when  pursued,  and  arc  able 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  several 
Bcconds.  There  are  only  two  species  ; one, 
the  Flying  Gurnard  (Trtgla  voiUans  of  Lin- 
nwus),  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  \ 
the  other,  the  Daetyloptcrut  oricntalU  of 
Cuvier,  inhabits  the  Indian  teas.  Neither 
of  these,  however,  must  be  confounded  with 
the  common  Flying^fish,  which  belongs  to 
the  genus  Eroettut. 

I DAGGER  [MOTnSi.  A namo  given  by 

I collectors  to  Moths  of  llie  genera  Aa'onycta 
and  IHurw^ 

DALMATIAN,  DANISH,  SPOTTED,  or 
COACH-DOG.  This  variety  of  the  canine 
race,  known  by  each  of  the  ingoing  names, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species 
by  its  numerous  small  black  spots.  Its  form 
is  rather  elegant,  partaking  both  of  the  hound 
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and  pointer ; its  limbs  arc  tolerably  stout, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  sliowy.  The 
animal  has,  however,  few  claims  on  us  for 
its  services  ; neither  its  scent  nor  Us  sagacity 
being  such  as  to  render  it  the  useful  com- 
panion of  man.  It  is  kept  chiefly  as  an 
appendage  to  the  carriage,  and  shows  an 
instinctive  fondness  for  the  stable. 

DAPHNIA.  A genus  of  minute  Crusta- 
ceans, belonging  to  the  order  Jiranchiopoda ; 
the  best  known  and  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  Daphnia  pulex  (.sometimes 
termed  Afonocidus,m>m  having  butonecye). 
This  animalcule,  which  is  popularly  called 
the  Arborescent  Watcr-flea,  is  a favourite 
microscopic  object.  The  head  is  prolonged 
into  a snout,  and  provided  with  a single 
central  compound  eye  : it  is  also  furnished 
with  antennse,  which  serve  as  oars,  to  propci 
it  trough  the  water  by  a series  of  short 
springs  or  jerks.  The  pulex  is 

very  abundant  in  many  ponds  and  ditches, 
being  seen  on  the  surface  In  the  mornings 
and  evenings,  as  well  as  in  cloudy  weather  ; 
but  seeking  the  depths  of  the  water  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  extremely 
prolific  t and  when,  in  the  summer  time, 


they  assume  a red  colour,  the  swarms  which  \ 
abound  in  stagnant  water  ^ve  it  the  appear-  j 
ance  of  its  being  occasioned  by  blood.  lu  i 
this  country,  Dr.  Baird,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  John  j 
Lubbock, F.R.8.,  have  throwngreat  light  up-  ! 
on  their  structure,  habits,  and  development. 

DART  [MOTHS].  A namo  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Jffrotis, 

DART-SNAKE.  [See  Acontus.] 

DARTER.  iPiotus.)  The  Darters  are  a 
genus  of  web-fboted  birds,  of  the  Pelican 
tribe,  found  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  tropical  Africa.  The  general  form 
of  their  bodies  is  like  that  of  the  gulls : they 
have  a long  slender  bill,  broad  at  the  base, 
but  compressed  and  pointed  nt  the  tip:  they 
perch  on  trees  by  the  tides  of  lakes,  lagoons, 
and  rivers ; and,  after  hovering  over  the 
water,  they  suddenly  dart  at  their  finny 
prey  irith  unerring  aim.  Their  movements 
arc  alike  rapid  and  graceful. 

“ The  Darteu  or  Sxajck  Bird,  (Phtnj 
melanoffostert)"  says  Wilson,  “seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  wm  the  singular  form  of 
its  head  and  neck,  which  at  a distance  might 
be  mistaken  for  a serpent.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  noxious  animals  abound,  wc  may 
readily  conceive  that  the  appearance  of  this 
bird,  extending  its  slender  neck  through  the 
foliage  of  a tree,  would  tend  to  startle  the 
wary  traveller,  whose  imagination  had  pour* 
trayed  objects  of  danger  lurking  in  every 
tliicket.  lu  habits,  too,  while  in  the  water, 
have  not  a little  contributed  to  iU  name 


nanrxn,  on  SKAKK-ninn. 

(PLOTUS  ISSLAMOOASTICR.) 

It  generally  swims  with  its  body  immerged, 
especiidly  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  its 
long  necK  extended  above  the  surface,  and 
vibrating  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  first 
individual  that  I taw  in  Florida  was  sneak- 
ing away,  to  avoid  me,  along  the  shore  of  a 
reedy  matah,w'hich  was  lined  with  alligators, 
and  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was, 
that  I beheld  a snake,  but  the  recollection  of 
the  habiu  of  the  bird  soon  undeceived  me. 
On  approaching  it,  it  gradually  sank,  and 
my  next  view  of  it  was  at  many  fathoms  dis- 
tance, its  head  merely  out  of  the  water.  To 
pursue  these  birds  at  such  times  is  uselcst« 
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as  they  cannot  be  induced  to  rise,  or  even 
expose  their  bodies.  Wherever  the  limlM  of 
a tree  project  over,  and  dip  into  the  water, 
there  the  Darters  are  sure  to  be  found,  these 
situations  being  convenient  resting-places 
for  the  purpose  of  sunning  and  preening 
themselves,  and,  probably,  giving  them  a 
better  opportunity  than  when  swimming,  of 
observing  their  finny  prey.  They  crawl 
fVom  the  water  upon  the  limbs,  and  fix  them- 
selves in  an  upright  position,  which  they 
maintain  in  the  utmost  silence.  If  thereto 
foliage,  or  the  long  moss,  thev  secrete  them- 
selves In  it  in  such  a manner  that  they  cannot 
be  perceived  unless  one  be  close  to  them. 
Wien  approached,  they  drop  into  the  water 
with  such  surprising  skill,  that  one  is  asto- 
nished how  so  large  a body  can  plunge  with 
80  little  noise,  the  agitation  of  the  water 
being  apparently  not  greater  than  the  gliding 
of  an  eel.— Formerly  the  Darter  was  con- 
sidered by  voyagers  as  an  anomalous  pro- 
I duction,  a monster  partaking  of  the  nature 
{ of  the  snake  and  the  duck  ; and  in  some 
ancient  charts  which  I liave  seen,  it  is  de- 
lineated in  all  the  extravagance  of  fiction.*' 

DAHTER-FISn.  [See  To.xotcs.] 

DASYORNIS.  A genus  of  insectivorous 
birds,  belonging  to  the  great  family  of 
Thrushes,  and  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Australia.  The  Bristle- 
Bi  RD  (IkuyomisAustralU)  inhabits  reed-beds 
j and  thickets,  but  owing  to  its  recluse  habits 
' isa8peciesfamiliartofcw(>cr8ons.  Itcarrlci 
I the  tail  erect,  and  threads  its  way  through 
the  thickets  wdth  great  dexterity ; but  Its 
' powers  of  flight  appear  to  be  very  limited. 

! The  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  are  rufous 
brown,  the  latter  indistinctly  barred  with  a 
I darker  tint ; under  parts  brownish  grey ; 

: bill  brown;  legs  grayish  brown.  Another 
I species,  of  a smaller  size,  called  the  Loxo- 
BiLLED  Bristle-Bird  (Dast/omis  lonffiroa- 
' tris\  is  a native  of  Western  Australia,  and 
I bears  a very  close  resemblance  both  in  the 
character  and  colouring  of  its  plumage  to 
the  ouc  above  described. 

I DASYPROCTA.  A genus  of  Rodent 
Mammalia.  Indisposition  and  the  nature 
of  their  flesh  they  resemble  Hares  and 
Rabbits,  which  they  in  some  degree  represent 
in  the  Antilles  and  hot  parts  of  America. 
They  employ  their  fore  feet  to  hold  up  food 
to  their  mouth.  [Sec  Agouti.] 

I DASYPUS.  A genus  of  Rodent  animals, 

I very  remarkable  among  the  Jfammalia  for 
I the  scaly  and  hard  shell-Uke  armour  which, 
divided  into  regular  compartments,  covers 
: their  head  and  body,  and  often  the  tail. 
[See  Armadillo.] 

DAY-FLY.  [See  Ephemera.] 

DECAPODA.  An  order  of  Crustacea^ 
containing  those  In  which  we  find  the  high- 
! est  general  organization,  the  most  varied 
I habits,  and  such  as  arc  the  most  useful  to 
I man  as  food.  Their  growth  is  slow,  and 
! their  habits  are  mostly  aquatic : they  are 
j naturally  vornclmis  s and  they  are  armed 
with  a pair  of  ixiwerful  claws,  by  which  they 


seize  their  food,  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 
In  tills  order  are  included  Crabs,  Lobsters, 
Prawns,  Shrimps,  Ac,  [wliich  seeji  For  tlie 
history  of  the  British  species,  see  Dr.  I.<each’s 
**  Malocostroca,"  or,  as  more  easily  accessible, 
the  elegant  work  on  Britisli  Crustacea,  by 
Professor  Bell,  in  which  are  figures  and  dc- 
: scriptiona  of  all  the  British  species. 

I DEATH’S-HEAD  HAWK-MOTH.  A 
remarkable  Lepldopterous  insect,  belonging 
to  the  family  Spfiinyida.  [See  Aciiero.vtia 
Atkopos.] 

DEATH-WATCH.  {Aru^ium  tcssc?a~ 
turn.)  Among  the  popular  superstitions 
which  the  almost  general  illumination  of 
modem  times  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate. 

I as  Dr.  Shaw  very  truly  observes,  the  dread 
of  tlic  Death-watch  may  w’ell  be  considered 
' as  one  of  the  most  predominant ; yet  it  must 
: be  allowed  to  be  a very  singular  circum-  . 
j stance  that  an  animal  so  common  should 
' not  be  more  universally  known,  and  the 
peculiar  noise  which  it  occasionally  makes 
be  more  universally  understood.  The  insect 
in  question  is  a small  beetle  belonging  to  the  , 
timber-boring  ^enus  Ano6mm;  and  the  po-  i 
pular  superstition  alluded  to  is,  that  when  | 
its  beating  is  heard,  it  Is  a sign  that  some  ' 
one  in  the  house  wdll  die  before  the  end  of 
, the  year.  It  is  chiefly  In  the  advanced  state 
of  spring  that  this  little  creature  commences 
' its  sound,  which  is  no  other  than  the  call  ur  i 
; signal  by  v’hich  the  male  and  female  arc  led 
, to  each  other,  and  wliich  may  be  considered 
os  analagous  to  the  call  of  birds ; though 
not  owing  to  the  voice  of  the  insect,  but  to 
its  beating  on,  or  striking,  any  hard  sub- 
stance with  the  shield  or  fore-part  of  its 
head.  The  prevailing  number  of  distinct 
strokes  which  it  beats  u from  seven  to  nino  ' 
or  eleven  ; and  this  very  circumstance  may  i 
perhaps  still  add  to  the  ominous  character 
which  it  bears  among  the  vulgar.  These 
sounds  or  beats  are  given  in  pretty  quick  | 
succession,  and  are  repeated  at  uuoertuin  ' 
intervals  ; and  in  old  houses  where  the  in-  ' 
sects  are  numerous,  may  be  heard  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day ; especially  if  the 
weather  be  warm.  The  sound  exactly  re- 
sembles that  which  maybe  made  by  tapping 
moderately  hard  with  the  finger-nail  on  a 
tabic.  Tiic  insect  is  of  a colour  so  nearly 
resembling  that  of  decayed  wood,  vix.  an 
obscure  greyish  browm,  that  it  may  for  a 
considerable  time  elude  the  search  of  the 
inquirer.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 


in  length,  and  is  moderately  thick  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  wing-shells  are  marked 
with  numerous  irregular  variegations  of  a 


lighter  cast  than  the  ground-colour.  It  U 
singular  that  tills  insect  may  so  far  be  fanu- 
liarized  os  to  be  made  to  beat  occasionally, 
by  taking  it  out  of  its  confinement,  and 
beating  on  a table  or  board,  when  it  will 
readily  answer  the  noise,  and  will  continue 
to  beat  as  often  as  required.  I cannot  con- 
clude this  slight  account  of  the  Death-watch, 
says  our  author,  without  quoting  a sentence 
from  that  celebrated  work  the  PseudodoxU 
Epidemica  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
who  on  this  subiect  thus  expresses  lUmself : 
*^Ue  that  could  eradicate  this  error  from 
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the  min<U  of  the  people  would  «avc  from 

many  a cold  swcot  the  meticulous  heads  of 
nurses  and  grandmothers."  In  their  larva 
state  these  insects  greatly  injure  old  funii- 
ture,  by  perforating  numerous  small  round 
holes  in  it. 

DEER.  (Ccruus.)  Among  the  various 
animals  which  emliellish  the  forests  and 
animate  the  solitudes  of  nature,  none  arc 
superior  to  She  cervine  race.  These  well- 
known  ruminants  are  dislingmshed  from 
the  antelopes  by  their  horns,  which  are  ctim- 
nosed  of  a bony  substance,  caducous,  or  fall- 
ing off  anmiatly,  and  again  renewed  of  a 
larger  size  than  in  the  iireceding  year.  The 
form  of  these  is  various.  Sometimes  they 


The  proiiortional  length,  direetion.  ami  cur- 
vature of  the  antlers  vary  i and  it  often 
hapiiens  that  there  is  one  more  or  less  on  the 
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Biircad  into  broad  paints,  which  send  out 
sharp  Miags  around  their  outer  edges  ; some- 
times they  divide  fantastically  into  branches, 
some  of  which  project  over  the  forehead, 
whilst  others  are  reared  upward  in  the  air, 
or  they  may  lie  so  reclined  backwards,  that 
the  animal  seems  almost  forced  to  earry  its 
head  in  a stiff,  erect  posture  : yet,  m wliat- 
cver  way  they  grow,  they  appear  to  give  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  tlic  animal.  It  may,  then, 

siicaking  in  general  terms,  be  said,  that  the 

taiiv  elegance  of  their  form,  the  lightness  of 
their  moiiona.  their  size,  their  strength,  their 
, fleetnesa,  and  tlie  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  those  branching  horns,  which  seem 
I fully  as  much  intcmlcd  for  ornament  as  de- 
fence, all  contribute  towanls  placing  them 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  fiuadrupcds. 
i RKD  DEER,  or  STAG.  (Cerrw  elaj^ius.) 
Reforc  we  speak  of  the  habits  &c.  of  this 
noble  animal,  it  will  be  well  to  enter  into  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  its  distinguishing 
I characteristic,  the  horns.  The  first  year  the 
I stag  lias  proticrly  no  horns,  but  only  a kiniv 
of  corneous  excrescence,  short,  rough,  and 
covered  with  a thin  hairy  skin  ; the  second 
year  the  horns  are  single  and  straight  s the 
third  year  they  have  two  antlers  ; the  fourth, 
three : the  fifth,  four  ■.  and  the  sixth,  five. 
When  arrived  at  the  sixth  year,  the 
do  not  always  increoM  : and  though  the 
number  may  amount  to  six  or  seven  on  c^h 
side,  the  Stag’s  age  Is  then  «®‘miatcd  rather 
from  the  sUc  and  the  thickness  of  the  branch 
tiiat  sustaius  them,  than  from  their  number. 
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one  aide  than  on  the  other : the  horns  also 
become  larger,  the  superficial  furrows  more 
marked,  and  the  burr  Is  more  projecting. 
Notwithstanding  tlieir  magnitude,  tlicre 
horns  are  annuaiiy  shed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  siiccccdcd  by  new  ones.  Of  the 
old  lioms,  wliich  are  of  a solid,  firm  texture, 
a variety  of  domestic  articles  arc  made  i but 
while  voiing  they  are  remarkably  soU  and 
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tender  i and  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  want  of  power,  iuatantly  retire  from  the 
rest  of  tile  licrd,  and,  hiding  itself  in  thick- 
ets and  unfrequented  places,  ventures  abroad 
for  the  sake  of  pasture  only  at  night.  It  Is 
nearly  three  months  before  the  new  horns 
attain  their  full  growth  and  soliiUty  i and 
then,  by  rubbing  them  against  the  bouglis  of 
trees,  they  at  Icngtli  clear  them  of  that  c^ 
vering  of  skin,  which  had  before  contributed 
to  their  growth  and  nourishment.  _ Iho 
growth  of  the  Iionis,”  says  Mr.  Itell,  “ is  an 
Mtonishing  instance  of  tlic  rapidity  of  the 
production  of  lione  under  particular  circum- 
Uanccs,  and  is  certainly  unparalleled  in 
i's  extent  in  so  short  ii  lienod  of  time. 
1 A full  grown  Stag's  horn  iirobably  weighs 
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twcnty>four  pounds ; and  the  whole  of  this 
immense  mass  of  true  bone  is  produced  in 
I about  ten  weeks.  £^ing  its  mwth  the 
branches  of  the  external  exuotid  arteries, 
which  perform  the  office  of  secreting  this 
new  bone,  are  considerably  enlarged,  for 
I the  purpose  of  conveying  so  large  a supply 
I of  blood  as  is  necessary  for  this  rapid  forma* 
tion.  These  vessels  extend  over  the  whole 
siuface  of  the  horn  as  it  grows,  and  the  horn 
itself  is  at  flrst  soft  and  extremely  vascular, 
so  that  a slight  injury,  and  even  merely 
pricking  it,  produces  a flow  of  blood  from 
the  wound.  It  is  also  protected  at  this  time 
with  a soft,  short,  hairy  or  downy  coat,  which 
is  termed  the  velvet ; and  hence  the  horns 
are  said  to  be  in  * the  velvet  * during  their 
growth.*’ 

The  Stag  is  supposed  to  have  been  oruin* 
ally  Introduced  into  our  own  island 
France,  where  it  is  very  common : but  it 
; Ims  been  in  a great  degree  expelled  from 
most  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  make  way  for 
the  common,  or  Fallow  Deer,  the  venison  of 
I which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Red 
Deer,  and  the  animal  itself  of  a more 
manageable  and  placid  disposition.  The 
, Stag  has  a fine  eye,  an  acute  smell,  and  a 

food  car.  When  listening,  he  raises  his 
ead  and  erects  his  ears.  When  going  into 
a coppice  or  other  half-covered  ^lace,  he 
stops  to  look  round  him  on  all  sides,  and 
scents  the  wind,  to  discover  if  any  object  be 
I near  that  might  disturb  him.  Though  a 
• simple,  he  is  a curious  and  crafty  animal. 

: When  hissed  or  called  to  from  a distance, 

. he  stops  short,  and  looks  steadfastly,  and, 
with  a kind  of  admiration,  at  horses  or  men; 
and  if  the  latter  have  neither  arms  nor  dogs, 

I he  moves  on  without  betraying  any  symp* 

I toms  of  alarm.  lie  eats  slowly  ; and  after 
I his  stomach  is  f\Ul,  he  lies  down  and  rumi- 
‘ nates  at  leisure. 

! In  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  notes  to  an  edition 
of  **  Thb  Seasons,”  by  his  celebrated  name- 
sake, we  And  appended  to  line  4M,  (Au* 
fmim,)— 

The  big  round  tears  run  down  hU  dappled 
face;* 

the  following  very  apposite  remarks : — 
“ This  supposed  peculiarity  of  the  Stag  to 
shed  tears  is  noticed  by  several  poets,  but  by 
none  so  strikingly  as  by  Shakspere*  and 
our  author  x but,  indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  was  the  popular  belief  before  it  was 
noticed  by  poets,  for  the  eyes  of  the  Stag, 
and  nearly  all  the  deer  tribe,  display  a pecu- 
liarly weeping  aspect.  This  is  more  obvi- 
ously displayed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  It  depends  on  a remarkable  glan- 
dular sinus,  cm  men,  or  (eor-piV,  placed  at 
the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  close  to  the  nose 
without  having  any  communication  with  it. 
or  with  what  are  termed  the  lachrymal 


* - ■ **  the  big  round  tears 

C/Oined  one  another  down  hU  Innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase : and  thus  the  hairy  fool^ 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

(Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook 
Augmenting  It  with  tears.**^ 

A*  You  TJkt  It,  act  II.  sc.  1* 


papages.  It  is  composed  of  a fbld  of  the 
skin,  and  is  capable  of  being  oi>ened  and  j 
shut  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  It  is 
ftimishcd  at  Uie  bottom  with  a gland,  which  ' 
secretes  an  oily,  viscous  substuioe,  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  the  wax  of  the 
ears,  and  which  hardens  and  becomes  black  , i 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  precise  func-  > I 
tion  of  this  organ  is  unknown,  although 
many  conjectures  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  it  X and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  serves  some  important  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal.  The  moistened 
moving  edges  of  the  sinus  have  been  mis-  ' 
taken  oy  general  observers  and  the  poets, 
for  precious  tears  let  fall  over  that  part  of 
the  eyelids ; and,  In  our  love  for  the  roman-  I 
tic,  we  almost  r^ret  to  be  undeceived.”  i 
In  winter  and  spring  this  animal  rarely 
ever  drinks,  the  dews  and  tender  herbage 
being  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  thirst ; but  | 
during  the  parcliing  heats  of  summer,  he  not  | 
only  iHquents  the  brooks  and  springs,  but  : 
searches  for  deep  water  wherein  to  bathe 
and  refresh  himself.  He  swims  with  great  ' 
ease  and  strength,  particularly  when  ho  is 
in  good  condition,  lus  fat  contributing  to  his 
buoyancy.  His  voice  is  stronger,  louder,  || 
and  more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he  |’ 
advances  in  age ; and  during  the  rutting  I 
season  it  is  really  fearihl.  luo  cry  of  the  | 
fiindt  or  ftmale,  is  not  so  loud  as  t^  of  tho  M 
male,  and  she  is  never  exdted  but  through 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  either  of  herself 
or  her  young.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Deer 
tribe,  except  the  Elk,  the  female  is  destitute  , , 
of  horns ; she  is  also  more  feeble  and  unfit  ‘ 
for  hunting  than  the  male.  The  pairing 
season  is  in  August ; the  time  of  gestation  is  i 
between  eight  and  nine  months ; and  she 
seldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a time. 
The  usual  season  of  parturition  is  about  ! 
May,  during  which  these  animals  are  very  | 
aniduouf  in  concealing  and  tending  the£r  ! 
young ; nor  Is  this  a needless  precaution,  > | 
since  almost  every  animal  of  the  canine  or  i 
feline  kind  is  then  an  active  enemy ; nay, 
unnatural  as  it  may  seem,  the  Stag  mmsmf 
is  also  one  of  their  most  dangerons  aasallan  ts. 

At  this  season,  therefore,  the  courage  of  the 
male  seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  female  * 
for  she  resolutely  defends  her  offkpring ; and  ' 
if  pursued  by  the  hunter,  exposes  herself  to 
great  apparent  danger,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  his  attention  from  the  object  of 
her  parental  regard.  The  Co^fCthe  name 
by  which  the  young  of  this  animal  is  called) 
never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer t and  in  winter,  the  hmd,  together  with 
all  the  males  under  a year  old,  assemble  in 
herds,  which  are  more  or  leas  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the 
season.  At  the  approach  of  spring  they 
separate,  none  but  those  of  the  age  of  one 
year  remaining  associated.  They  are,  how-  | 
ever,  generally  gregarious  ; and  only  danger 
or  necessity  can  possibly  divide  them.  ' 

**  When  a Stag  stan^  at  bay,”  says  the 
accompLuhed  Editor  of  Thomson’s  Rrasons,  ^ 
before  quoted,  ” his  instinct  leads  him  to  do 
to  in  a river  or  a lake,  if  either  be  near ; in  i 
which  case  ho  has  a great  advantage  over  t 
the  dogs,  for  he  firmly  stands  and  holds  his  j 
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position,  whilst  they  swim  powerless  around 
nim.  On  land,  even,  a Stag  at  bay  has  great 
advantage  over  the  hounds,  who  exhaust 
themselves  with  their  clamour,  whilst  he  is 
in  a comparative  state  of  rest,  and  recovers 
his  wind.”  Powerful  as  the  Stag  it,  he  has 
never  been  known  to  attack  a man,  unless 
he  has  been  driven  into  a comer,  and  hard 
pressed,  without  the  means  of  escape.  With 
regard  to  hunting  the  Stag,  the  pursuit,  as 
carried  on  in  the  Highlands,  is  one  capable 
of  rousing  all  the  manly  ardour  and  energy 
of  youth  and  manhood,  whilst  all  the  powers 
of  both  body  and  mind  are  called  into  action. 
The  beauty,  graceful,  and  ma^ficent  bear- 
ing of  the  animal,  bis  sagacity  in  evading 
the  stratagems  of  the  hunter,  or  deer  stalker, 
and  his  courage  when  at  bi^,  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  In  stalking  deer, 
the  animal  is  generally  shot  | but  if  he  is 
only  wounded,  and  has  power  to  fly,  then 
the  dogs  are  slipped  to  the  pursuit,  liut,  in 
olden  times,  the  chief  reliance  fur  imlling 
and  killing  the  deer,  was  in  the  dn'.'s  ■ and 
the  fleetness  and  courage  of  their  hounds 
were  the  pride  of  nobles  and  kings." 

The  fom  of  Stags  varies  according  to  the 
season.  In  autumn  they  scarcti  for  the  buds 
of  green  shrubs,  the  flowers  of  broom  or 
heath,  the  leaves  of  brambles,  tic.  During 
[ the  snows  of  winter  they  ibed  on  the  bark 
and  moss  of  trees  i and  In  mild  weather  they 
browse  in  the  flelds.  In  the  present  cullf- 
vated  state  of  this  country.  Stags  ore  almost 
unknown  in  their  wild,  naturm  condition  t 
and  such  as  remain  amongst  ns  are  kept 
under  the  name  of  Bed  Deer,  together  with 
the  Fallow  Deer;  but  their  exceosive  ferocity 
during  the  rutting  season,  and  the  coarseness 
of  thdr  flesh,  have  contributed  in  a great 
measure  to  effect  their  almost  total  exter- 
mination. In  Scotland,  however,  they  still 
exist  in  considerable  numbers ; and  though 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abolish  Stag- 
hunting  by  act  of  parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  multitudinous  gatherings  of  the  clans, 
upon  this  pretext,  being  often  made  subser- 
vient to  political  purposes,  “ a Stag-bimt  is 
even  in  the  present  day  the  scene  of  much 
of  the  excitement  and  profuse  hospitality 
by  which  this  noble  sport  was  characterized 
in  days  of  yore.” 

“The  Stag  is  an  ancient  denizen  of  the 
foreats  of  this  country.  From  the  most 
remote  periods,  it  has  been  the  favourite 
object  of  tlic  chase ; and  the  severe  foresu 
laws  of  our  cvlier  Kormon  monarch!  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  importance  which  they 
I attached  to  the  sport.  The  affuresting  of 
\ vast  tracts  of  country,  by  which  not  only 
single  cottages  were  destroyed,  but  whole 
villages  swept  away,  and  churches  desecrated 
I and  demolished,  was  the  fertile  source  of 
I misery  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  of  in- 
I justice  to  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil ; 

and  the  cruel  Inflictions  of  the  oppressive 
I laws  which  were  enacted  to  preserve  the 
I Deer,  increased  tenfold  the  cuno  arising 
, tkom  this  tyrannical  passion  for  the  chase, — 
i for  it  was  a crime  less  severely  penal  to  UU 
a man  than  to  destroy  or  take  a Deer." 

“ The  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  ‘ Vc- 
nerle,’  that  noble  science  which  out  simple 


ancestors  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  flrst  | 
accomplishments  of  tlie  high-bred  noble,  ' 
and  a knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to 
his  education,  were  formal  and  technical  to 
a most  absurd  and  ludicrous  degree.  A few 
of  the  terms,  betokening  the  different  ages 
of  the  Stag  and  Hind,  are  still  retained, 
though  somewhat  altered.  The  young  of 
either  sex  is  called  a Calf  ; after  a few 
months  the  male  becomes  distinguished  by  '■ 
the  growth  of  the  bossets,  or  iVontal  protu-  ; 
beranoes,  on  which  tlie  horru  are  afterwards 
developed,  which  daring  the  flrst  year  are 
merely  rounded  knobs,  from  whence  he  takes 
the  name  of  KKOBBzn.  In  the  second  year 
they  are  longer  and  pointed,  and  are  called  ' 
dags,  and  the  animal  has  now  the  name  of 
BnocKZT.  In  the  third  year,  the  flrst,  or 
broK  antler,  has  made  its  apjxarance,  and 
the  Deer  becomes  a Spayad,  In  the  fourth, 
the  bex-mtler  is  added,  and  he  is  then  termed 
a Staooard.  He  is  a Stag  in  the  fifth  year, 
when  the  third  antler,  or  royai,appcars:  and 
in  the  sixth,  the  commencement  of  the  sur- 
ropoi,  or  crown,  is  formed ; when  he  takes 
the  name  of  Hart,  which  name  he  retains 
through  life.  At  this  time  he  is  called  a 
Hart  or  Stag  of  ten,  probably  because  the 
branches,  including  the  cnr-royal,  frequently 
amount  to  that  number.  After  the  seventh 
year  he  is  said  to  be  eroched,  or  palmed, 
or  crotoned,  according  to  the  number  of 
branches  composing  the  tur-royal.  The 
female  is  a CoV  In  the  first  year,  a Brodca't 
sister  in  the  second,  and  In  the  third,  and 
ever  afterwards,  a Hind.” — BetTs  BritM 
Quadrupeds. 

VIBQIlflAN  DEER.  iCemts  Virginia- 
nus.)  This  species  is  found  in  vast  her^  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  an 
animal  of  neat  Importance  to  the  Indian 
natives.  They  are  of  a li^t  brown  colour, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  Fallow  I^r,  but 
their  toils  are  Ion|^.  llieir  horns  are 
slender,  bend  greatly  forwards,  and  have 
numerous  branwes  on  the  interior  rides,  but 
no  brow  antlers.  They  are  of  a restless  and 
wandering  disposition,  and  in  hard  winters 
are  observed  to  fred  much  on  the  different 
species  of  usnea  or  string  moss,  which  hangs 
from  the  trees  i they  are  also  fond  of  resort- 
ing to  places  Impremiated  with  salt,  and 
vulgarly  called  salt-Ucks ; and  it  is  at  these  , 
favourite  haunts  that  the  hunters  generally  I 
sncceed  In  killing  them.  Their  flesh,  though 
diy,  is  veiT  valuable  to  the  Indians,  who 
cure  it  for  tneir  winter  provision. 

FORCIKE  DEER.  (Cervusporcimis.)  An 
Indian  species  of  the  cervine  genus ; abont 
two  feet  three  inches  in  height;  the  body 
clumsy  ; the  legs  fine  and  slender ; and  the 
tail  abont  eight  inches  long.  It  has  slender 
triftircated  horns,  about  a foot  in  length : 
the  colour,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
body,  and  sides  is  brown ; the  belly  and 
rump  lighter. 

[For  other  species  of  the  genns  Cervus,  or 
Dccr  tribe,  see  Axis— Elk — Fallow-deer 
— Muxjac — Reikdekr— Rokbuck — Wa- 
piti.] We  may  mention  that  there  are 
many  spedes  of  Deer,  chiefly  found  in  South 
America  and  in  Asia ; specuneus  of  most  of 
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! the  iiKTcics  1>cing  in  the  collection  of  the 
Britbh  Mu.^euin,  and  many  of  them  are  to 
be  seen  alive  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Socletyt  and  used  to  adorn  the  noble  me- 
nagerie of  the  Earl  of  Derby  (President  of 
I that  Society),  at  Knowsley,  Lancashire. 

I DEIXACRIDA.  A genus  of  Orthoptera 
f belonging  to  the  Gryll^ct  or  Cricket  tribe. 

I Our  figure  is  copied  from  the  one  that  ac- 
companies Mr.  White's  description  in  the 
I Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  II.  51.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror.  Mr.  W.  Stephenson,  speaking 
' of  it  in  his  remarks  on  the  entomology  of 
I New  Zealand,  says,  **  It  is  a ]>ccnliarly  for- 
. midable  iuscct,  found  in  old  trees,  secreting 


MXW  ZK&tAND  OKANU  oniCESr. 
(dsikagrida  HXTZRAOAVTHA  ) 

itself  Id  rents  and  crevices.  Tt  is  an  abundant 
species  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  carnivorous. 
It  is  called  by  the  Moorles  H'efa."  The  male 
is  distinguished  lYom  tlie  other  sex  there 
fibred)  by  its  enormous  head,  the  bite  of 
which  is  very  severe.  Both  sexes  are  ap- 
terous, the  female  being  very  prolific  in  ova. 
Mr.  StephcnM>n  believes  tliere  are  more  than 
one  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  allied  to  tlie 
genus  Anastoitomxu  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

DELPniXID.E.  The  Dolphin  tribe,  a 
family  of  cetaceous  animals,  cbarocterizcd 
bv  the  moderate  size  of  the  head,  and  usu- 
ally by  the  presence  of  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
It  includes,  with  the  Dolphin  and  Porpoise, 
many  animals  wliich  are  ordinarily  called 
Whales ; a considerable  number  of  which 
occasionally  >isit  the  northern  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain. They  are  in  general  voracious  feeders  ; 
and  their  flesh  is  for  the  most  port  rank, 
oily,  and  unwholesome.  CSce  Wualk.] 

DEMOISELLE.  { Anthrop<fide9  Virffo.y 
The  Demoiselle,  or  Numidian  Crane,  is  re- 
markable fur  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  Its 
form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment. 
It  measures  three  feet  three  inches  In  length ; 
and  has  a beak  two  inches  and  a half  long, 
the  base  of  which  is  greenish  and  the  tip  reu : 
the  irides  are  crimson  : the  crown  of  the 
head  is  cinereous  i the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
neck,  block : the  featliers  of  the  breast  are 
long  and  drooping  t the  under  parts  of  the 
body,  fVom  the  breast,  the  back,  and  the  tail« 


ore  bluish  ash  t the  latter  and  the  quills  are  ! 
tipped  w’ith  black  ; and  the  legs  are  black. 
Tlds  ^rallatorial  bird  is  a native  of  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa ; and  is  to  be  met  with 
along  the  w'holc  of  the  soutlicrn  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  delights  in 
damp  and  marshy  places,  frequenting  thoec 
parts  in  search  of  small  fishes,  frogs,  Ac., 
which  are  its  favourite  food.  It  is  easily 
domesticated. 

There  is  another  species,  called  tlieCnowx- 
ET>  DfiMOiSKLLB  {Anthropofiilc*  J*avonia\ 
which  is  less  than  the  one  al>ove  described, 
and  obout  tlie  size  of  the  common  heron. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  covered  with  soR 
Mack  feathers,  like  velvet  $ on  tlic  hind  pan 
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is  a tuft  of  stiff  hair,  which  sprcorls  out  on  1 
all  sides  in  a globular  form  ; this  is  four  | 
inches  in  Icngtn,  and  of  a reddish  browm  i 
colour  : the  sides  of  the  head  arc  bare  of  fca-  |! 
thers  1 and  on  each  side  of  the  tliroat  hangs  | 
a kind  of  wattle.  The  general  colour  of  the 
bird  is  a bluish  ash  : the  feathers  on  the  | 
fore  part  of  the  neck  arc  vciy*  long,  and  hang  | 
over  the  breast ; wing-coverts  white ; the  [ 
greater  ones  incline  to  rufous,  and  tliose 
farthest  from  the  body  to  block  : the  greater 
quills  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  secondaries 
chestnut.  The  female  is  black  w’herc  the 
male  is  bluo-osh,  and  the  wattles  on  the 
throat  are  wanting.  Tins  bird  is  a tame 
species,  and,  like  tlie  prcccdiug,  is  often  kept 
in  aviaries : it  runs  very  fast ; files  strong, 
and  is  able  to  keep  on  the  w iug  for  a long 
time  together.  Another  species,  the  Staxlbv 
Dkmojsbllr  (AnUirofX^^s  paradisea\  is 
even  more  elegant  than  either  of  the  pre* 
uedingt  it  is  of  a light  ashy  blue  colour. 

DEXDRERPETOX.  [Sec  Srrri  euekt.] 

DRENf>ROCOLAl*TEJi.  or  Ho.  kei>- 
DILLKO  Ckski'krs.  A gcnus  of  Teiiuirws- 
tral  Birds,  wiili  the  bill  generaHy  long  and 
curved,  the  tail  feathers  stiff  and  pointed  to 
assist  the  birds  in  climbing}  the  claws  are 
loug  and  curved.  There  are  several  speoies, 
natives  of  South  America ; their  general 
colour  is  brown,  wiUi  grey  mixtures,  and  in 
most  of  the  species  there  are  whitish  liues  or 
spots  about  the  het«d  end  neck:  these  birds 
are  marked  features  in  th’e  Eauua  of  South 
America.  [See  I't'itXAiuus.J 

DENDRODUS.  [See  SurFLSUBMT.3 

DEXDROLAGi:8,  or  Tree  Kangaroo,  A 
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I ^nus  of  Marsupials.  Two  species,  V»  vr- 
^intts  and  1).  inuxti/s,  were  discovered  by 
! M.  8.  Muller  in  New  Guinea.  These  were 
I iouud  ot  Triton  Bay,  and  they  also  inhabit 

I the  interior  of  the  country.  They  are  ar- 
buieal  ia  their  habits,  climbing  trees  with 

I I the  utmost  facility.  Tiie  tail  is  consider^ 
ably  elongated,  and  in  one  speeies  (the  V, 


1 RKS-XAHOanOO  ^DXr3DROI.aOU8.) 

iHUstus')  of  nearly  equal  thlckneM  through- 
out. The  ursinuM  is  of  a deep  blaclusli 
brown  t the  D.  invtftus  paler.  Kow  that  New 
tjuinea  is  taken  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  specimens  and  full  particulars  of 
this  interesting  genus  may  soon  be  looked 
lor. 

DKXDROPirYLLIA.  The  name  given 
to  a genus  of  Polypi,  or  Madrepores,  of  co- 
ral-like structure.  They  ore  of  arborescent 
forms,  the  stem  sending  out  branches,  instead 
of  remaining  simply  columnar  { and  these 
branches  again  subdividing.  The  whole 
stnicturo  Is  covered  with  a gelatinous  or 
fleshy  substance,  which,  although  it  has  no 
direct  communication  with  the  stomacli, 
seems  to  constitute  the  animal,  of  which  the 
Polj'p^  kre  only  subordinate  parts. 

I DENDnOSAURA.orTREE  LIZARDS. 

The  name  of  a tribe  of  Reptiles,  containing 
' the  Cham®lcons,  and  used  by  >Ir.  Gray  in 
his  excellent  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Lizards  in  the  British  Museum.  The  scales 
of  the  belly,  of  the  side,  and  of  the  back,  are 
granular,  and  in  circular  bands ; the  tongue 
I is  worm-like  and  elongate,  and  very  exten- 
sile. The  eyes  are  ^obular,  very  mobile, 

, covered  with  a circular  lid  pierced  with  a 
I small  central  hole.  The  toes  are  formed 
• into  two  grasping  opposable  groups,  wliich 
fit  them  admirably  for  living  on  trees.  [See 
Chameleon.] 

DENTIROSTRES.  The  name  of  a trilw 
of  birds,  characterized  by  having  a notch 
and  tooth-like  process  on  cacli  side  of  tlio 
j margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  They  ma- 
1 nifost  rapacious  habits,  and  prey  on  smaller 
I and  weaker  birds.  The  Butditr-bird  w'lll 
i serve  as  an  example  of  this  tribe. 

! DERMESTES  : DERJfESTID^.  A 

'■  genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the 
anteniUB  of  which  are  elevated  and  perfo- 
liated  transversely.  The  larv®  or  p-ubs  of  this 
tribe  derour  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  and 


almost  any  animal  substance,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  to  books  and  fhmiturc.  ' 
**  Although  obnoxious  in  these  respects,  the  ; 
insects  of  this  family  are  of  infinite  service 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  causing  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  animal  matter  into  [ 
a substance  fitted  for  the  Improvement . of  | 
the  soil,  and  by  their  labours,  united  with  : 
those  of  the  Silphs,  Nccrophori,  Ac.,  de-  i 
stroying  such  portions  of  these  remains  as 
are  left  untouched  by  the  Flesh-flies*  whicli 
only  consume  the  soft  {>ortions  of  tne  car-  ! 
casses.  Like  the  perfect  insects,  their  larvss 
are  seldom  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
matters  which  they  attack." — Westwood, 
Tills  gentleman  further  observes  (in  a note), 

" In  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  lately 
opened,  a great  number  of  dead  speclmcra 
cf  several  species  of  Dermestes  have  bceu 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  to- 

§ ether  witli  a number  of  their  larva,  al«) 
ead  : hence,  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
larva  being  found  dead  in  a situation  wliich 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  congenial 
to  them,  I am  induced  to  think  that  these 
insects  must  have  found  their  way  into  the 
body  previous  to  the  final  operation  of  em- 
balmment, whereby  they  were  destroyed." 

The  complete  insects  arc  mostlyof  a length- 
ened oval  ^ape,  and  have  a habit  of  with- 
drawing the  head  beneath  the  thorax  when 
handled.  — One  of  the  most  familiar  species 
- is  the  Dermestes  lardariu$y 

. or  Baoon-beetle,  whicli  is 

V f About  a third  of  an  inch  in 

length,andof  a dusky  brown 
jH&ef  colour,  with  the  upjicr 
>IS"T half  of  tlie  wing  shells 
/ w hitish  or  ash-colourcd,and 

J V marked  with  black  spots.— • 

f ^ Another  species,  seen  in 

almost  every  house  during 
J 1 the  spring  and  early  part  of 

tlie  summer,  is  the  Atta- 
BACON  nEBTiK.  V^’ois  J\llu>.  It  iNcasurcs 
(DKBMF8TE8  fafcdy  8 Quarter  of  an 
T .BT'.n.n.  ) inch  m length,  and  is  of  a 
very  dark  brown  or  blackish 
colour,  with  a white  speck  on  the  middle  of 
each  wing-shell. 


DESMANj  or  MUSK-RAT.  {Myonle  mos- 
cAola.)  An  insectivorous  animal,  aquatic  in 
all  its  habits,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to 


i/KSMAN,  AND  rOHE'FSKT, 

(UTOAU  UOaonATA  ) 

tlie  Hedgehog.  Its  muzzle  Is  elongated 
into  a small,  very  flexible  proboscis,  which 


m^e  Cmiiurs  of  Natural 


ia  constantly  in  motion.  It  has  a long  tail, 
•ealjrand  flattened  at  the  sidea ; membranous 
feet ; eyes  very  small  i and  no  external  cars. 
This  animal  is  very  common  along  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Southern  Bussia,  where  it  feeds 
on  worms,  the  lame  of  Insects,  and  particu- 
larly on  leeches,  which  it  easily  withdraws 
&om  the  mud  by  means  of  its  flexible  pro- 
boscis. It  never  comes  voluntarily  on  shore, 
but  is  often  taken  in  the  nets  of  the  fisher- 
men. Its  burrow,  excavated  in  a bank,  com- 
mences under  water,  and  ascends  to  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  floods.  Under  the 
tail  of  the  Desman  arc  two  small  follicles 
containing  a kind  of  unctuous  substance,  of 
a strong  musky  odour,  from  which  the  name 
of  Musi-rai  is  given  to  it. 

DEW  [MOTHST.  a name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Setina. 

DIADEM  SPIDER.  (Epetro  dbuJenia.) 
This  spider,  so  common  in  the  autumn,  be- 
longs toWalckenaer's  genus  Epeira.  Its  body, 
when  fiill  grown,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a hazel 
nut,  is  of  a deep  chestnut  brown  colour,  and 


family  Curculionidce,  and  contains  two  or  | 
tltree  species.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  i 
parts  of  South  America.  It  is  often,  with  a { 
magnifying  glass  of  no  great  power,  formed  ! 


ntaszii  spisxB. — (araisA  nianaua.) 

the  abdomen  beautifully  marked  by  a lon- 
gitudinal series  of  round  milk-white  spots, 
crossed  by  others  of  a similar  appearance, 
so  as  to  represent  in  some  decree  the  pattern 
of  a small  diadem.  It  is  chiefly  seen  during 
the  autumnal  season  in  our  gardens,  where, 
in  some  convenient  spot  or  melter,  it  forms 
a large,  round,  elose  web  of  yellow  silk,  in 
whicu  it  deposits  its  eggs,  guarding  this  web 
with  a secondary  one  of  a looser  texture. 
The  young  are  hatched  in  the  ensuing  Hay, 
the  parent  insects  dying  towards  the  close  of 
autumn.  At  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  are 
placed  five  papillae  or  teats,  through  which 
the  spider  draws  its  thread.  The  eyes,  which 
are  srtnated  on  the  upper  part  of  tne  thorax, 
are  eight  in  number,  placed  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  fangs  with 
which  the  animal  wounds  its  prey  are  strong, 
curved,  sharp-pointed,  and  each  ftrmished 
on  the  inside,  near  the  tip,  with  a small  ob- 
long hole  or  slit,  through  which  is  discharged 
a poisonous  fluid  into  the  wound  made  by 
the  point  itself.  The  fbet  are  of  a highly 
cirrious  structure  t the  two  claws  vrith  which 
each  is  terminate  being  furnished  on  its 
under  side  with  several  parallel  processes 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  enabling 
the  spider  to  manage  with  the  utmost  facility 
the  threads  in  its  web,  Ice.  [See  Srinxii.] 

DIAMOND  BEETIjE.  (Enffntus.)  This 
splendid  Colaopteroiis  insect  belongs  to  the 
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into  a vi^  pleasing  toy  to  amuse  young 
people.  There  are  small  species  of  CvntUio- 
nidae  in  our  own  island,  however,  which  are 
scarcely  less  brilliant  when  magnified  under 
a good  light,  and  with  sufficient  power. 

DIAFERIS.  [See  TaxicoKinu.] ; 

DICJBUM.  A genus  of  Tcnuirostral 
Birds,  allied  to  the  Cukxpebs  ; they  do  not 
use  their  tails  as  these  birds  do ; and  they 
are  generally  brilliant  in  colour,  having 
more  or  less  of  scarlet  in  their  pluma^. 
Species  occur  in  Asia,  its  islands,  and  m 
Australia. 

DICHOBUNE.  [See  Supplbus.'it.] 

DICHODON.  [See  Sopplemext.] 

DICOTTLES.  [See  Peccabt.] 

DICBONOCEPHALUS.  A genus  of 
Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  family  Ceto- 
niada,  described  by  Mr.  Dope.  The  male, 
whitdi  is  the  only  sex  at  present  known,  is 
remarkable  for  the  two  horns  on  the  head, 
which  are  bent  up.  The  only  known  species, 
ZHcronocephalui  WaXlichii,  is  a native  of 


sa.warxaoH'8  mzTi,x, 
(DIOROKOOXPHAI.OB  wanuoHn.)  I 

Northern  China,  where  it  has  been  lately  ! 
found  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  the  Bota- 
nist. It  is  of  a yellowish  gray  colour,  smd  i; 
it  if  at  present  very  rare  in  collections . 
(there  it  one,  however,  in  the  Britisk  Mu- 
seum) I but,  like  its  congeners,  Natysuu  and 
CyphanoetphaUu,  from  India,  and  Mj/cteristet 
and  PhammuM,  from  the  Eastern  Islands,  the 


active  researches  of  Indian  officers  and  colo> 
nUU  will  make  these  pretty  and  singular 
insects  more  common* 

raCYNODON.  [See  AprExmx.] 

DIDELPniDiE.  A family  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  MarsupiaUa^  and  con- 
sisting of  the  genus  Dideliihis^  or  Opossum. 
They  are  restricted  to  America.  They  arc 
characteHzed  by  having  ten  incisors  above 
and  eight  below,  the  canines  being  one  on 
each  slue  of  cither  jaw,  and  the  molars  seven , 
the  four  last,  or  true  molars,  being  crowned 
i(ith  sharp  tubercles.  The  limbs  arc  short ; 
the  feet  plantigrade  t and  the  toes,  which 
are  five  on  each  foot,  anned  with  sharp, 
strong,  curved  claws,  except  the  inner  toe  or 
thumb  on  the  hinder  feet,  which  is  opposable 
and  destitute  of  a nail.  The  tail,  except  at 
the  base,  is  scaly  and  naked  ; and  H is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  prehensile.  In  some  species 
the  pouch  is  entirely  wanting,  being  indi- 
cated only  by  a slight  fold  of  the  skin.  [Sec 
OrossuM.j 

DIDUNCTJLUS.  A genus  of  birds  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  [Sec  G.xatiio- 
DOK.] 

DIDXTS,  [See  Dono,  p.  1S3.] 

DIMERA..  A section  of  the  order /Awn- 
optcro,  comprising  much  smaller  insects 
than  those  included  in  the  section  Trimera^ 
and  distinguished  from  them  by  having  only 
two  joints  in  the  tarsi;  with  antenmo  longer 
than  the  head,  and  composed  of  from  six  to 
ten  filiform  joints  i whilst  they  differ  from 
the  Monomera  by  the  winged  individuals 
possessing  four  wings,  the  anterior  being 
ordinarily  of  the  same  membranous  texture 
ns  the  posterior.  The  section  consists  of  the 
families  Aphido’^  anil  Alcyrodidce. 

DIMORPirODON.  [Sec  Sliti-kaik.n't.] 

DIMYARIA.  The  name  given  to  the 
second  order  of  ConcAi/lrrr,or  Bivalve  Shells. 
It  contains  a great  number  of  families,  M'hich 
may  be  grouped  into  four  divKsions,  arising 
partly  from  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  its 
molluscous  inhabitant,  but  chiefly  from  tlie 
more  or  less  perfect  manner  in  wliich  the 
valves  close  upon  each  other. 

riXGO,  or  ArSTRALTAN  DOG.  This 
species  of  the  canine  race  has  a very  wolf- 
like  appearance.  The  ears  are  short  and 
erect ; the  tail  rather  bushy  ; the  hair,  which 


has  the  same  sort  of  snarling  and  howling 
voice  os  the  larger  kind  of  dogs  have  in  ge- 
neral ; though  some  it  has  been  erro- 
neously said  neither  to  bark  nor  growl. 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  wlievc 
that  the  Dingo  is  Uic  descendant  of  a race 
once  domesticated,  wlilch  has  returned  to 
its  wild  state. 

DINORNI?.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Ostrich  tribe,  now  only  found  in  a fossil 
state  in  New  Zealand,  whence  many  bones 
have  been  sent  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
species  must  have  been  at  least  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  It  is  believed  tliat  some  speci- 
mens may  have  been  still  higher.  It  is 
known  to  the  natives  by  tlic  name  of  Moa, 
For  details  of  its  anatomy,  the  reader  should 
consult  Prof.  Owen’s  elaborate  Memoir  in 
the  third  and  lonrth  volumes  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society's  Transactions. 

DINOSAURIA.  [Sec  SrrrLEMEST.] 

DINOTUERniM.  A genus  of  extinct 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  of  gigantic  <limcn« 
•ions ; but  as  only  fra^ents  of  this  huge 
creature  have  yet  l>ecn  found,  tlie  size  of  the 
entire  animal  cannot  be  accurately  given. 


snroo. — (OAMia  vauiliahis  aostua casta.) 

is  of  a reddish  dnn  colour,  is  long,  thick,  and 
straight.  This  dog  is  extremely  fierce,  and 


SXUtL  O?  nXKOTHKRznU  OXOAllTSUU. 

A skull  of  one  was  disinterred  at  Epnlcsheim, 
in  Ilessc  Darmstadt,  in  1830,  measuring  a^ut 
four  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  } 
fiom  which,  according  to  tl>c  calculations 
of  Cuvier  and  Kaup,  the  Dinothcriuin  is 
supposed  to  have  attained  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet.  Dr.  Buckland,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  the  remains  of  this  immense 
specimen  of  extinct  Mammalia,  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  an  aquatic  animal.  **  it 
is  mechanically  impossible,'*  he  ob^rves, 
“ that  a lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet  long, 
loaded  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  extremity 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  to  the  quadruped  Uvine 
on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvantage  would 
have  attended  tliis  structure  in  a large  ani- 
mal destined  to  lire  in  water ; and  the 
aquatic  habits  of  the  family  of  Tapirs,  to 
which  the  Dinotherium  was  most  nearly 
allied,  render  it  probable  that,  like  them, 
it  was  mu  inliabftant  of  fresh-water  lakes 
and  rivers,"  &c.  The  Doctor  subsequently 
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are  found  in  Wentcm  Africa,  India,  and  the 
Indian  inlands,  eomc  of  the  species  being  of 
considerable  size.  One  species,  the  IHovsia 
Syketii^  was  observed  by  the  distinguished 
Indian  statistician  and  naturalist  after  whom 
it  is  named  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gray,  in  countless 
multitudes  iu  one  of  the  Indian  vallies. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  habits 
of  tlie  numerous  species  composing  the  genus 
are  similar.  It  is  one  of  those  well-marked 
and  remarkable  noups  of  insects,  all  the 
species  of  which  nave  been  described  and 
figured  _by  Mr.  Westwood.  They  arc,  how- 
ever, rare  in  collections:  the  llritlsh  Museum 
possessing  many  curious  species. 

mPLOPTERA,  or  DIFLOPTEnYOA. 
A group  of  Hynienopterous  insects,  forming 
the  tliird  division  of  the  ffubsection  Pree- 
dones*  These  wasps  obtain  their  name  from 
the  wings  being  folded  throughout  their 
entire  length  when  at  rest.  The  antennae 
are  generally  elbowed,  and  either  filiform  or 
thickened  at  the  tips : the  paljii  are  short 
and  filiform  ; the  inaxillis  arc  long,  cori- 
aceous, and  compressed  ; the  thorax  is  oval 
and  entile  ; and  the  collar  extends  laterally 
to  the  base  of  the  wings.  The  body  is  gene- 
rally black,  more  or  less  spotted  sdth  bufT, 
and  either  q^ulte  naked,  or  very  slightly 
clothed  with  nairs  : the  legs  are  of  moderate 
length,  not  furnished  with  organs  fitted  for 
the  collection  of  pollen  ; and  the  abdomen 
is  ovate.  The  sting  of  the  females  and 
neuters  is  very  powerful,  and  has  occasion- 
ally caused  the  death  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  attacked  by  these  insects.  This 
division  forms  two  families,  A’umemc/a:  and 
Vtspidat,  rSce  W.isr.] 

DIPROTODOX,  [See  SurrLKMiJCT.] 

DIPS  AS,  A genus  of  Snakes  [which  see]. 

DIPTEKA.  An  order  of  two-winged  in- 
sects ; of  which  the  common  housc-fiy  and 
blue-bottle  fiy  afford  familiar  examples. 
There  arc,  however,  some  dipterous  insects 
which  are  destitute  of  wings  : hence  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  other  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  this  order.  Some  possess  a pro- 
boscis and  sucker : others  have  a proboscis 
and  no  sucker.  Tliey  have  six  leas,  furnished 
with  five-jointed  tarsi,  two  palpi,  two  an- 
tenna:, and  three  ocelli.  The  mouth  in  the 
insects  of  this  order  is  formed  for  suction  ; 
but  there  arc  considerable  varieties  in  the 
mode  in  which  tills  is  accomplished.  Behind 
the  wings  are  placed  a pair  of  movable 
slender  ladies,  termed  Aaheres,  or  balancers, 
which  arc  kept  in  continual  motion,  and  ore  I 
usually  present  even  when  the  true  wings  ! 
are  not  developed.  The  wings  are  general  ly 
horizontAl  in  their  position, end  transparent ; 
the  eyes  are  generally  large,  often  occupying  j 
nearly  the  whole  head.  The  Diptcra  all  | 
undergo  a complete  metamorphosis,  as  far 
as  respects  the  comparative  structure  of  the 
larva  and  the  pciVect  insect : the  former 
being  generally  cylindrical  footless  grubs. 

The  two-winged  Insects,  though  mostly  of 
moderate  or  small  size,  are  not  only  very 
numerous  in  kinds  or  species,  but  also  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,  often  api>earing  in  swarms  of  countless 


multitudes.  Flics  are  destined  to  live  wholly 
on  liquid  food,  and  are  therefore  provided 
with  a proboscis,  enclosing  hard  and  sharp- 
pointed  darts,  instead  of  jaws,  and  fitted  for 
piercing  and  sucking;  or  ending  with  soft 
and  fieshy  Ups,  for  lapping.  In  our  own 
persons  we  suffer  much  mm  the  sharp 
suckers  and  bloodtliirsty  propensities  of 
nats  and  mosquitos  {Cttlukdae\  and  also 
mm  those  of  certain  midges  (Ceratopoi/on 
and  ,Simu/tum),  including  the  tormenting 
block  fiics  (.S'unu/tum  mo/tistum)  of  America. 
The  Inrvffi  of  these  insects  live  in  stagnant 
water,  and  sul)sist  on  minute  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Ilorse-fiics  and  the  golden-eyed  forest 
flies  {Tabanidi.c\  whose  lar>’se  live  in  the 
ground,  and  the  stinging  stable-flici  (5<o- 
moxy$\  which  closely  resemble  common  I 
house-flies,  and  in  the  lar>'a  state  live  in  I 
dung,  attack  both  man  and  animals,  goading  | 
the  utter  sometimes  almost  to  madness  by 
their  severe  and  incessant  punctures.  The  ! 
winged  horse-ticks  Ulippoboaca\  the  bird-  j 
flics  iOmithomyice.\  the  wingless  sheep-ticks  i 
{Melophagx)^  and  the  spider-flics  {Nycttri-  \ 
6ice),  and  b^-lice  {BraidoB\  which  arc  olso  ‘ 
destitute  of  wings,  arc  truly  parasitical  in  | 
their  habits,  and  pass  their  whole  lives  upon  ! 
the  skin  of  animals.  Bot-flies  or  gad-flies  ' 
i(Kstrida\  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  ap  > j 
pear  to  take  no  food  while  in  the  winged 
state,  and  are  destitute  of  a prob^is ; the 
nourishment  obtained  by  their  lame,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  live  iu  the  bodies  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  being  suffi- 
cient to  lost  these  inrccts  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Some  flies,  though  apparently 
harmless  in  the  winged  state,  deposit  their 
eggs  on  plants,  on  the  juices  of  which  their 
young  subsist,  and  arc  oftentimes  productive 
of  immense  injury  to  vegetation  ; among 
these  the  most  notorious  for  their  depreda- 
tions are  the  gall-gnats  (CVeu/omyne),  in- 
cluding the  wheat-fly  and  Ucssiau-fiy,  the 
root-eating  maggots  of  some  of  the  long- 
legged  gnats  Citpuhr.),  those  of  the  flower- 
flies  {AnthomyunX  and  the  two-winged  gall- 
flies and  fVuit  flies  (Grtah*des).  To  this  list 
of  noxious  flies,  arc  to  be  added  the  common 
house-flies  (ifuscce\  which  pass  through  the 
maggot  state  in  dung  and  other  fll^,  the 
blue-bottio  or  blow-flies,  and  meat-flies 
iLnciiice  and  Calli}dior(E\  together  with  the 
maggot-produeing  or  viviparous  flesh-flies 
(^Sarcophagee  ond  CV/«owyiVc),  whose  maggots 
live  in  flesh,  the  clieesc-fly  {ViophUa\  the 
parent  of  the  wcll-knoam  skipt>crs,  and  a 
fbw  others  that  in  the  larva  state  attack  our 
household  stores.  Some  arc  entirely  harm- 
less in  all  their  states  and  many  are  emi- 
nently uscAil  in  various  ways.  Even  the 
common  house-flies,  and  flesh-flies,  toffcthcr 
with  others  for  which  no  names  exist  In  our 
language,  render  Important  services  by  feed- 
ing, while  larviB,  upon  dung,  carrion,  and  all 
kinds  of  filth  ; by  which  means,  and  by  simi- 
lar services,  rendered  by  various  tribes  of 
scavenger-beetles,  these  offensive  matters 
spieedily  disappear,  instead  of  remaining  to 
decay  slowly,  thereby  tainting  the  air  and 
rendering  it  unwholesome.  Those  whose 
larva;  live  in  sta^ant  water,  such  as  gnats 
(Cu/ieuiteh  Uie  soldicr-flics 


Crcaiurjj  of  jiatural  I^Wtorg ; 


&c.,  tend  to  prevent  the  water  from  becom- 
ing putrid*  by  devouring  the  decayed  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  it  containa.  The 
ma^gota  of  auroe  diea  live  in  toadatoola  and 
aimilar  excrcacencea  growing  on  treca ; thoae 
of  others  in  rotten  wood  and  bark.  And, 
[ Anally,  man^  lay  their  eggs  on  caterpillars, 
{ and  on  vanoua  other  larvae,  within  the 
, bodica  of  which  the  maggots  hatched  from 


IncUnea  more  to  brown.  Tliia  bird  inhaUta 
the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Arctic  coasts, 
and  is  aometimea,  though  rarely,  seen  in 
England.  It  seldom  quits  the  aea,  or  retires 


other  insects,  subserve  another  highly  im- 
portant purpose,  for  which  an  allwiae  Pro- 
vidence has  designed  them,  namely,  that  of 
' furnishing  food  to  numerous  other  animals. 
Kot  to  mention  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds,  many  birds  live 
partly  or  entirely  on  insects.  The  finest 
song'birds,  nightingales  and  thrushes,  feast 
with  the  highest  relish  on  maggots  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  on  files  and  other  insects, 
wliile  warblers,  swallows,  Ac.  &&.,  devour 
these  two-winged  insects  in  great  numbers. 
~The  works  of  Mei^n,  Wi^emann,  Mac* 
quart,  and  Robineau  Desvuidy,  arc  the  great 
authorities  on  this  very  numerous  and  every 
where  distributed  order  of  insects. 

DIPUS.  [See  Jerboa.] 

DIRT-DAUBEK.  The  name  given  in 
t])e  United  States  to  a species  of  Uymenop- 
terous  insect.  [Sec  Pelopeus.] 

DISTOMA.  [See  Fluke,  p.  228.] 

Dn'ERS.  iCoiymhidf^,')  A genus  of 
aquatic  birds,  thus  described  by  Bewick  ; — 

**  The  bill  is  strong,  straight,  and  pointed  : 
the  upper  mandible  longest ; the  edges  of 
each  tending  inwards  : nostrils  linear,  the 
upper  part  divided  by  a small  cutaneous 
appendage:  tongue  long,  pointed,  and  scr* 
rated  on  each  side  near  the  base  i thighs 
placed  far  backward  : legs  thin  and  flat,  and  | 
extended  horizontally  : toes  four  in  numter;  ' 
the  exterior  the  longest : the  back  one  small, 
and  joined  to  the  interior  by  a thin  mem- 
brane : tail  short,  consisting  of  twenty 
feathers.  These  birds  arc  brood,  flat,  and 
long-bodicd,  and  swim  in  a squat  position 
on  the  water.’* 

The  Gufat  Nortiikujt  Divkr.  (Co/ym- 
hus  glacialis)  measures  upwards  of  three  | 
feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  six  inches  in 
breadth.  Tho  bill  is  black  and  strong, 
and  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth  is  four 
inches  long  ; the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
deep  block,  glossed  with  green  and  purple  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  beiii^  streaked 
with  a large  white  band  shaped  like  a cres- 
cent ; cxoctly  under  the  throat  is  another 
bond ; and  both  are  marked  with  block 
oblong  strokes  pointing  downwards.  The  i 
lower  part  of  the  neck  U a deep  black,  tinged 
with  a rich  purple  gloss ; the  breast  and 
under  side  or  the  body  is  wholly  white  ; 
the  sides  of  the  breast  are  marked  with  black  i 
lines : and  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
and  the  scapulars,  are  black,  thickly  marked  ' 
with  white  spots.  The  tail  is  very  short, 
and  almost  md  by  the  scapulars  t the  legs 
and  feet  arc  block.  The  female  is  less  \hux  < 
the  male,  and  her  whole  upper  plumage 


OOXAT  KORTHETIN  DIVEH. 

(COLTUBOB  0LA0IAI48.) 

inland,  except  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, when  it  repairs  to  the  borders  of  fresh- 
water lakes  { and  the  female  deposits  two 
large  eggs  of  a pale  clear  yellowish  colour, 
marked  with  very  large  and  small  spots  of 
ashy-purple.  Fish  is  the  principal  food  of 
this  species,  and  the  herring  in  particular,  i 
the  fry  of  fish,  crustaceans,  and  marine 
vegetables. 

The  Red-throated  Diver.  (Co/ymbua  i 
fcptentrnonalis.)  This  species  is  about  two 
feet  in  len^h,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in 
breadth.  The  sides  of  tho  head,  neck,  and 
! throat  are  mouse  colour ; the  top  of  the 
licad  is  spotted  with  black  ; the  hinder  and 
lower  port  of  the  neck  are  longitu^nally 
rayed  with  black  and  white  ; the  upi>cr  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  to  tho  throat,  is  of  a deep 
chestnut-red  ; the  breast  and  under  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  pure  white : the  sides,  the 
back,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are 
blackish  brown  in  the  very  old  birds,  but  in 
I those  of  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  they 
are  slightly  sprinkled  with  small  w’hitc  spots. 

! The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike  in 
I their  plumage.  This  s|)ccies  inhabits  tlie 
I same  cold  countries  aa  the  other  Divers,  and 
I its  manners  and  habits  do  not  differ  from 
I theirs ; but  it  is  of  a more  lively  clmractcr, 
and  has  a more  sprightly  appearance.  They 
breed  and  arc  common  in  Hudson’s  Day, 
Greenland.  Iceland,  the  Zetland  and  Orkney 
Islet,  &c.  The  female  makes  her  nest,  whicn 
is  composed  of  moss  and  herbage,  lined  witU 
a little  of  her  own  down,  on  the  verv  edge  of 
the  shore : she  lays  two  eggs,  which,  are 
somewhat  lon^r  than  those  of  a hen,  and  of 
a dingy  blui^-white,  thinly  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  They  run  swiftly  on  the  sur*  ' 
face  of  the  water,  but  arc  very  awkwsird  on 
land,  from  wliich  they  rise  with  cliflSuulty  s 
their  flight,  however,  when  once  on  tho  wing. 

Is  both  strong  and  swift. 


The  Black-thboatkd  Divek  {Colymbus 
arctictts)  differs  in  plumage  from  the  last 
described,  and  is  rather  larger.  The  bill 
and  front  of  the  neck  arc  black ; the  hind 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  cinereous ; the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  marked  vrith  black  and 
white  lines,  and  the  fore  part  is  of  a glossy 
variable  purple,  black,  and  green.  The 
back,  the  scapulars,  and  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  black ; the  two  former  being 
marked  with  square,  and  the  latter  with 
round  white  spots  : quills  dusky  ; tail  black ; 
legs  dark,  and  reddish  on  the  inside.  Like 
the  preceding,  this  bird  is  common  in  all  the 
Arctic  rerious ; and  in  its  winter  migrations 
it  visits  England,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
Their  skins  are  dressed,  and  made  into  caps, 
hoods,  &c.,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  a co- 
vering for  the  head  and  breast  in  the  rigor- 
ous climates  in  which  these  birds  arc  found, 
the  great  thickness  of  the  feathers  rendering 
them  very  fit  for  that  purpose. 

DOBCinCK,  or  DIDAPPER.  {Podu^ 
minor.)  A Palmipede  bird  of  the  Grebe  kind. 
It  seldom  exceeds  six  oimces  in  weight : the 
beak  is  short,  large  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
to  the  point : the  head  is  thickly  clothed 
with  downy  feathers,  which  it  can  puff  up 
at  pleasure  i the  eyes  are  large,  the  wings 
small,  and  it  has  no  tail.  Its  plumage  on 
the  back  is  of  a deep  blackish  brown  colour, 
and  white  on  the  belly.  It  moves  with  more 
facility  under  the  water  than  on  its  surface, 
and  raises  itself  from  that  clement  with  g^at 
diflSculty ; but  when  once  on  the  wing,  it  is 
capable  of  continuing  its  flight  for  a consi- 
derable time.  Ornithologista  and  sports- 
men describe  the  nest  of  this  bird  as  being  of 
a large  sixe,  and  composed  of  a very  ^at 
quantity  of  grass  and  water-plants,  at  least 
a foot  in  thickness,  and  so  placed  in  the  water 
that  the  female  hatches  her  eggs  amidst  the 
continual  wet,  in  wliich  they  were  first  laid  : 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  natural  warmth 
of  her  bodv  occasions  a fermentation  of  the 
herbage,  which  greatly  aids  the  incubation. 
She  lap  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a yellowish 
dull  white,  and  is  said  to  cover  them  up  with 
the  surrounding  leaves  every  time  she  has 
occasion  to  stir  abroad."  (.Bewick.) — There 
are  several  other  species  of  the  Dobchick ; as 
the  Homed,  the  Eared,  the  Black  and  White 
Dobchick,  &c. ; all  of  which  arc  larger  than 
the  one  here  described.  [See  Gi^bk.] 

DODO.  A large  and  most  unwieldy  bird, 
generally  supposed  to  be  extinct,  and  wlioso 
very  existence  at  any  period  has  been  doubt- 
ed. But  as  there  are  accounts  of  it  in  the 
works  of  more  than  one  naturalist,  and  as 
it  is  described  most  minutely,  it  behoves  us 
to  collect  the  best  information  of  it  \v*e  ean 
find.  The  Dodo  is  stated  to  be  a native  of 
the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  Franco ; and  the 
Dutch,  who  first  discovered  it  there,  ore  said 
to  have  termed  it  the  nauseous  bird,  as  well 
from  its  disgusting  figiue,  as  from  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  its  flesh.  Its  appearance, 
instead  of  giving  one  an  idea  of  swiftness, 
the  common  ottribnte  of  birds  in  general, 
seems  to  strike  the  imagination  os  something 
the  most  imwieldy  and  inactive  in  nature. 
Its  massive  and  almost  globular  body,  which 


is  covered  in  general  with  grey  feathers,  is 
barely  supported  on  two  clumsy  legs  ; while 
its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in  a manner 
truly  nxitesque.  The  neck,  thick  and  pursy 
in  its^f,  is  surmounted  by  a head  composed 
of  two  enormous  mandibles  opening  far  be- 
hind tlie  eyes,  which  are  larm,  block,  and 
prominent ; so  that  the  huge  Inrd,  in  gaping. 
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exhibits  a most  enormous  mouth : hence  the 
bill  is  of  on  extraordinary  length,  thick, 
sharp  at  the  end,  and  having  each  chap 
crooked  in  opposite  directions  j and  the  two 
mandibles,  which  are  of  a bluish-white  co- 
lour, in  some  measure  resemble  two  spoons 
laid  back  to  back.  The  Dodo  seems  to  bo 
so  weighed  down  by  its  own  gravity,  os 
scarcely  to  possess  strength  suflicient  to  give 
cner^  to  its  motions ; and  it  appears  among 
the  feathered  tribe  what  the  Sloth  does 
among  q^uadrupeds,  an  im resisting  creature, 
equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  Its 
winp  are  covered  with  soft  ash-coloured 
feathers.  Intermixed  with  a yellowish-white, 
but  they  are  too  short  to  render  it  any  es- 
sential service  in  flying : its  tail  is  composed 
of  a few  small  curled  feathers  of  a light 
ash-colo(^ ; its  legs  are  too  short  to  assist 
it  in  running ; and  its  bodv  is  exceedingly 
clumsy.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  con- 
cerning this  obscurely  known  bird,  it  would 
seem  that  the  species  has  entirely  disap- 
peared j and  wc  now  possess  no  more  of  it 
at  the  present  day  than  a foot  preserved  in 
tlie  British  Museum,  and  a head  and  foot  in 
bad  condition  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in 
Oxford. — Dr.  Melville  has  written,  in  cou- 
jimction  with  Mr.  Strickland,  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  this  bird,  which  tliey  believe  to 
have  been  a Pigeon  somewhat  allied  to  the 
genus  Trerojt.  This  memoir,  or  part  of  it, 
which  embraces  the  history  of  tue  Solitaire, 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Oxford,  1847.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  most  exq[uisitely  accurate  en- 
gravings from  the  pencils  of  Ford  and  Dinkel. 
in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a painting 
believed  to  be  a representation  of  this  bird  ; 
and  in  the  some  cose  are  casts  from  the  Oxford 
remains,  and  otiicr  casts  throwing  light  on 
its  history.  It  is  a bird  which  would  api>ear 


to  hare  become  extinct  within  the  last  200 
years.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Uic  Ashmolcan 
Sluseum,  has  published  an  excellent  history 
of  all  that  was  known  of  it  up  to  his  time. 
[See  Qxathodox  ; Solitaire.] 

DOG.  (C^nis  /ami7iaris.)  This  most 
faithful  and  valuable  domestic— so  remark* 
able  for  his  incorruptible  fidelity, his  lasting 
attachment,  his  inexhaustible  diligence,  and 
his  ready  obedience  — deserves  all  the  eu- 
logies that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  all  the  kindness  that  con  be  shown  him,  ; 
by  his  master  and  companion,  Man.  Butin* 
dependent  of  liis  being  tlie  most  sagacious  of 
all  known  quadrupeds,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged friend  of  mankind,  he  is  possessed  of 
all  those  native  qualities  which  contribute 
to  the  convenience,  and  gcnerall;^  conciliate 
the  affections,  of  the  human  species.  A na- 
tural courage  and  ferocious  disposition 
render  the  in  his  savage  state  a for* 
midable  enemy  to  all  other  animals  ; but 
these  qualities  speedily  yield  to  very  different  ^ 
ones  in  the  domestic  Do^,  whose  only  am*  | 
bition  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  pleasing  : lie 
approaches  with  a timid  respect,  and  lays 
hi^  strength,  his  coiirngc,  and  all  his  useful 
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t.aicnts  at  the  feet  of  his  master  ; he  waits  his 
orders,  consults  his  looks,  and  a single  glance 
is  sufficient  to  put  him  in  motion.  Con* 
stant  in  his  affections,  and  grateful  for  the 
slightest  favours,  he  is  humble  and  suppliant 
under  his  owner's  displeasure,  and  eventually 
disarms  resentment  byunwearied  submission. 
When  the  care  of  the  house  is  submitted  to 
him,  he  appears  proud  of  the  charge,  and, 
like  a faithful  sentinel,  he  goes  his  rounds, 
and  gives  manifest  indications  that  he  is 
intent  on  his  duty.  Thus  useful  in  himself, 
and  being  admitted,  as  it  were,  to  a par*  | 
ticipation  of  empire,  he  exerts  a degree  of 
lup^ority  over  all  other  animals  which 
stand  in  need  of  human  protection.  The 
flocks  and  herds  obey  his  voice  more  readily 
, even  than  that  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herds- 
man : he  conducts  them,  guards  them,  con* 

I flues  them  within  their  appointed  limits,  and 
I considers  their  enemies  os  his  oam.  Nor  are 
his  arts  less  serviceable  in  pursuit,  or  his  un- 
, fiiuching  courage  less  valuable  to  man,  than 
j his  personal  attachment,  his  obedient  watch- 
I fulness,  and  his  patient  submission,  are  en* 

I dcaring. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Dog  exhibits  “ the 
most  singular,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
most  useful  conquest  that  man  has  ever 
made.  Every  species  has  become  our  pro- 


perty ; each  individual  is  entirely  devoted 
to  his  master,  assumes  his  manners,  distin* 
guishes  and  defends  his  pro{>erty,  and  re* 
mains  attached  to  him  even  unto  death  i and 
I all  this  proceeds  neither  from  mere  necessity 
I norconstroint,  but  solely  from  true  gratitude 
and  real  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  scent  of  the  Dog  have 
created  for  man  a powerful  ally  against 
: other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  society.  It  is  the  i 
only  onimal  that  has  followed  man  through  | 
every  region  of  the  earth.”  What  the  great  I 
French  iiaturalUt  has  here  said  is  strictly 
true  : but  every  person  must  agree  with  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  that  ” it  is  singular  that  neither 
! Cuvier,  nor  any  one  of  those  by  whom  his  i 
j statements  have  been  copied,  should  have  I 
mentioned  that  this  account  Is  applicable 
I only  to  Europe.  All  Mahommedan  nations 
regard  the  Dog  as  impure,  and  will  not 
touch  it  without  nn  ablution.  The  same  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Hindoos.  From  the 
Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Cochin-China, 
dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no  ! 
master.  They  prowl  about  the  towns  and  , 
villages ; and  though  they  are  naturally  i 
more  ffnniliar,  they  arc  in  no  respect  more  | 
domesticated,  than  the  carrion  crows,  kites,  I 
vultures.  &c,  which  assist  them  in  perform-  I 
inc  the  functions  of  scavengers.”  j 

If  we  had  sufficient  space,  and  it  were  nc*  ' 
cessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  the 
■opacity,  affection,  courage,  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  other  estimable  qualities  of  this 
animal,  which,  if  such  instances  were  not  ] 
well  authenticated, would  apjiear  incredible;  I 
but  the  universality  of  such  cases  renders  it  I 
almost  a matter  of  certainty  that  there  are  j 
few  of  our  readers  whose  own  experience  I 
will  not  ftimish  them  with  “anecdotes”  of 
j this  nature,  no  less  wonderAd  than  true.  | 
We  shall  therefore  proceed,  without  further 
digression,  in  on  attempt  to  trace,  in  the  ' 
pages  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  tlie 
source  or  origin  of  the  species,  as  far  as  the 
intermixture  of  races  or  the  infiucnce  of 
domestication  will  permit. 

Pennant  is  of  opinion  that  the  original 
, stock  of  Dogs  in  the  Old  World  is  with  great 
: reason  supposed  to  be  the  jackal ; that  from 
, their  tamed  offspring,  casually  crossed  wdth 
tlie  wolf  and  the  fox,  have  arisen  the  num- 
berless forms  and  sizes  of  the  canine  race. 
Buffon,  with  much  iugenuity,  has  traced  out 
a genealogical  table  of  all  the  known  Dogs, 
deducing  all  the  other  varieties  fh>m  the 
Shei>hcrd's  Dog,  variously  affected  by  cli- 
mate, nnd  other  casual  circumstances.  In 
the  Alpine  regions,  for  instance,  this  Dog  is 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  England. 
From  the  recent  observations  of  travellers 
in  the  high  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
where,  although  Dogs  have  been  employed 
for  an  incalculable  length  of  time,  they  still 
retain  much  of  the  external  appearance  and 
general  carriage  of  a wild  animal  it  would 
j seem  that  Pennant's  sviggestion  is  worthy  of  i 
attention.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  breed  of  Dogs,  produced 
fVom  the  wolf  and  varieties  of  me  domestic 
dog,  during  a long  succession  of  generations,  I 
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•till  retaint  marked  characterittics  of  the 
predominance  of  the  aavoge  qualitiet  de- 
rived ^om  iU  untamed  protfenitort,  in  the 
[ keen  and  vivid  expression  of  the  eje,  fero- 
city of  dispositioDy  and  severity  of  bite.  It 
it  alto  a singular  fact,  that  the  race  of 
European  I>og8  evince  as  great  an  antipathy 
to  the  Esquimaux  species  as  they  do  to  a 
wolf. 

In  }k£r.  Bcirt  History  of  British  QuaUrti- 
peds  this  subject  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  much  freedom.  **Itinay 
not  be  uninteresting,"  says  our  author,  “ to 
examine  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  regards  the  original  form,  from 
which  all  tlie  numerous  varieties  of  tlieDou 
have  sprung.  In  order  to  come  to  any 
rational  conclusion  on  this  head,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  type  the 
animal  approaclics  most  nearly,  after  hav- 
ing for  many  successive  generations  existed 
in  a wild  state,  removed  from  the  induenco 
I of  domestication,  and  of  association  with 
mankind.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  seve- 
I ral  diflerent  instances  of  the  cxbtence  of 
Dogs  in  such  a state  of  wildness  to  have 
lost  even  that  common  character  of  domes- 
tication, variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Of 
these,  two  very  remarkable  ones  are  the 
Dhole  of  India,  and  the  Dingo  of  Australia ; 

I there  is,  besides,  a half-reclaimed  race 
amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and 
I anoUicr,  also  partially  tamed,  in  ^uth 
America,  which  deserve  attention  ; and  it  is 
found  that  these  races,  in  different  degrees, 
and  in  a greater  degree  as  they  are  more 
wild,  exhibit  the  lank  and  gaunt  form,  the 
lenglhenefl  limbs,  the  long  and  slender 
muzzle,  and  the  great  comparative  strength 
which  characterize  the  Wolf ; and  that  the 
tail  of  the  Australian  Dog,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  remote  from  domes- 
tication, assumes  the  slightly  bushy  form  of 
that  animal. 

**  We  have  here,  then,  a considerable  ap- 
proximation to  a well-known  wild  animal 
of  the  same  genus,  in  races  which,  though 
doubtless  descended  from  domesticated 
ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
condition  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  especial 
remark,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  Wolf,  and 
its  osteolo^  in  particular,  does  not  differ 
from  the  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the 


its  osteolo^  in  particular,  does  not  differ 
from  the  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  dogs  do  from  each  other. 
The  cranium  is  absolutely  similar,  and  so 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other  essential 
pai^ ; and  to  strengthen  sUU  further  the 
probability  of  their  Identity,  the  Dog  and 
Wolf  will  readily  breed  together,  and  their 
progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  in  the 
position  of  the  eyes  in  the  Wolf  is  one  of  the 
characters  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Dogs ; 
and  although  it  is  vciy  desirable  not  to  rest 
too  much  upon  the  efi^ts  of  habit  or  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point,  to 
attribute  the  forward  direction  of  the  eyes 
in  the  Dogs,  to  the  constant  habit,  for  many 
successive  generations,  of  looking  forward 
to  their  master,  and  obeying  his  voice. 

A point  of  very  considerable  importance 
in  the  question  of  the  identity  of  species  is 
the  period  of  gestation.  This  circumstance 
ia  90  invorialnc  in  individuals  of  the  same 


species,  and  so  rarely  tlie  same  in  those  which  ' 
are  distinct,  however  nearly  they  may  be 
allied,  that  if,  in  this  respect,  two  anipials 
be  found  to  diffbr,  it  would  be  a strong 
ground  for  doubting  at  least,  perhaps  even 
for  rejecting,  the  opinion  of  their  identity  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  absolute  coin- 
cidence on  this  point  would  afford  a col- 
lateral argument  of  equal  force  in  its  favour. 
Buffbn  indeed  relates  an  instance  of  the 
Wolf,  in  which  the  period  might  possibly 
have  been  seventy-three  days  ; but  even  ou 


his  own  showing,  it  might  have  been  no 
more  than  sixty-three  t and  certain  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  account  afford  strong 
reason  for  believing  this  to  have  been  tlie 
case.  Hunter,  who  instituted  a series  of 
interesting  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  Im- 
portant experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  tlie  Wolf  and  the  Jackal  would 
respectively  breed  with  the  Dog,  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  on  fimling  the  amrmativo  to 
be  true  iu  both  instances,  tliat  tlie  Dog,  the 
Wolf,  and  the  Jackal  arc  of  one  species. 
But  he  found  that  the  period  of  tlie  Jackal  i 
is  fiAy-iiine  days,  whilst  that  of  the  Wolf 
is  sixty-thrcc  di^s,  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  i 
common  Dog.  J^marest  also  gives  sixty-  I 
three  days  os  the  period  of  the  Wolf.  As  \ 
far  as  tliis  character  goes,  therefore,  it  is  iu  i 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Wolf  and  Dog,  \ 
and  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Jackal.  | 
The  conclusion  which  Hunter  draws  from  | 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  wild  animals  will  | 
breed  with  the  Dog,  and  produce  young 
which  arc  fertile  again  with  the  D^g,  is, 
however,  not  yet  satisfactory  \ and  the 
argument  would  be  much  stronger  were  it 
proved  that  the  progeny  would  breed  with 
each  other,  which  has  not  at  present  been 
done.  It  appears  that  in  many  other  cases, 
especially  amongst  birds,  the  nybrids  will 
breed  with  cither  of  the  parent  species  \ but 
tlie  more  satisfactory  experiment  just  pro- 
posed remains  to  be  tried  i and  until  this 
has  been  done,  the  chain  of  evidence  is 
incomplete,  and  Uic  validity  of  the  argument 
derived  from  the  alleged  fertility  of  progeny 
is  inconclusive."  [Our  author  here  details 
some  striking  facts  to  prove  that  the  sup- 
posed untamcable  ferocity  of  the  Wolf  may 
not  merely  be  subdued,  but  that  he  may 
become  tnily  attached  and  friendly  to  those  • 
who  treat  him  with  kindness.}  f 

“ Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  in  favour  j 
of  the  view  wliich  I have  taken,  that  the  I 
Wolf  is  probaUy  the  originator  of  all  the 
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canine  races,  may  bo  thus  stated : — The 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so 
nearly  so,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  d priori 
evidence  in  its  favour.  The  Dog  must  have 
been  derived  from  an  animal  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and 
capable  of  great  affection  for  mankinds 
which  has  l^n  abundantly  proved  of  the 
Wolf.  Dogs  having  returned  to  a wild 
state,  and  continued  in  that  condition 
through  many  successive  generations,  ex- 
hibit characters  which  approximate  more 
and  more  to  those  of  the  ^Volf,  in  proportion 
08  the  Ukflucnce  of  domestication  ceases  to 
act.  The  two  animals  will  breed  together, 
and  produce  fertile  young.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  the  same. 

**  The  races  of  Dogs  have  at  different  times 
been  variously  classified,  according  to  the 
riewa  of  the  respective  authors  i but,  os  it 
appears  to  me,  with  very  little  truth  in  a 
soolo^col  point  of  view,  and  as  little  prac- 
tical advantage.  Although  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  varieties  approach  more  nearly  to 
each  other  in  habit  and  conformation  than 
others,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a 
regular  systematic  arrangement.  Buffon, 
F.  Cuvier,  and  other  authors,  have  attempted 
such  classifications  \ but  they  have  been 
merely  artificial,  and  in  many  instances  have 
gone  upon  erroneous  suppositions  as  to  the 
origin  of  mixed  races. 

“ The  food  of  the  Dog  is  various.  It  will 
live  on  cooked  vegetable  matters,  but  prefers 
animal  food,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  it 
when  approacliing  putrefaction.  Its  sto- 
mach will  digest  portions  of  bone.  In  drink- 
ing, it  laps  with  the  tongue  ; it  never  per- 
spires { but  the  nose  is  nak<^  and  moist ; 
and  when  hot,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  water 
drops  from  it.  It  walks  round  the  place  it 
is  about  to  lie  down  upon,  and  coils  itself  up 
in  the  same  direction.  The  female  goeswith 
young  sLxty-thrce  days,  and  usually  has 
about  six  or  eight  at  a litter ; though  some- 
times as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen.  These 
arc  blind  at  birth,  and  do  not  acquire  their 
sight  until  the  tenth  day.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  the  male  puppies  resemble  the 
fatlier,  and  the  female  the  mother:  this, 
however,  if  it  be  true  to  a certain  extent,  is 
not  absolutely  so ; but,  like  many  other  ani- 
mals, the  father  of  the  first  litter  often  pro- 
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require  repetition.  Those  which  belong  to 
the  difibrent  races  will  be  briefly  mentioned 
under  the  separate  heads.** 

Like  the  young  of  most  animals  which 
bring  forth  many  at  a time,  the  Dog  is  not 
perfectly  formed  when  first  produced.  Dur- 
ing their  blind  state  the  bones  of  their  skulls 
are  incomplete,  their  bodies  are  inflated, 
their  noses  are  contracted,  and  their  whole 
figure  is  but  imperfectly  represented  ; but  in 
less  than  a month  the  puppy  beg^  to  ac- 
quire  all  its  senses,  and  from  tnat  time  mokes 
hasty  advances  to  perfection.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  fourth  month,  the  Dog,  like  other  ani- 
mals, sheds  some  of  his  teeth,  which  are  re- 
I newed  by  such  as  are  permanent.  The  teeth, 
of  the  Dog  being  his  principal,  and  indeed 
his  only  defence,  they  arc  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  him  the  most  essential 
services  : he  cuts  with  his  incisors  or  fore- 
teeth ; he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine 
ones ; and  he  chews  with  his  grinders,  wliich 
are  fourteen  in  number,  and  so  placed  that 
when  his  jaws  are  shut  there  remains  a dis- 
tance between  them ; so  that  on  opening  his 
mouth  to  the  greatest  possible  stretch,  he 
does  not  lose  the  power  of  his  jaws.  Though 
the  Dog  is  a voracious  animal,  he  is  capable 
of  enduring  himger  for  a considerable  length 
of  time  : it  seems,  indeed,  that  water  is  more  i 
necessary  to  his  subsistence  than  food  ; and  ! 
he  drinks  often,  though  not  abundantly.  | 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  W’ith  some 
extracts  from  an  ingenious  essay  ^ On  tiic 


Dog,  as  the  Companion  of  Man  in  his  Geo- 
graphical Distribution,’*  by  Dr.  T.  Hodg- 
kin, in  The  ZooJogigt^  edited  by  Mr.  New- 


man:— “The  most  striking  natural  group,  I 
the  most  marked  in  its  characters,  and  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  known  va-  j 
ricties,  is  that  which  wc  may  trace  fVom  1 
China,  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  old 
continent,  to  the  islands  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  and  the  northern  part  of  America.  In 
this  wide  extent  w*c  find,  as  wc  should  rea- 


sonably anticipate,  some  distinctly  marked 
subdivisions,  yet  all  so  evidently  maintain- 
ing the  common  type,  that  the  least  skilfUl 


duces  an  impression  which  Is  scarcely  lost 
in  all  the  subsequent  ones.  This  is  a fact 
wor^y  of  particular  attention,  as  it  bears 
upon  a question  of  as  great  interest  and  im- 
portance as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  animal 
, physiology.  8uch  are  some  of  the  general 
I habits  of  the  whole  species ; and  there  are 
I many  others  which  are  too  well  known  to 


observer  must  immediately  recognize  the 
family  resemblance.  The  dogs  constituting 
this  ^up  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 1 . Those 
of  China.  2.  ThoscofKam8katka,andothers 
of  the  same  stock  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  In  the  northcni  parts  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. 3.  The  very  distinctly  marked  variety 
of  dogs  occurring  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  which  are  called  Spitz  in  Ger- 
many, but  which  arc  known  as  Pomeranian 
dogs  when  introduced  into  France  and  Eng- 
land. 4.  The  dogs  of  Iceland,  with  whi^ 
arc  probably  connected  Uiose  of  Lapland  and 
Greenland.  And  lastly,  those  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. A very  remarkable  family  likeness 
is  to  be  detected  in  all  this  group,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  striking  features  are  the 
sharpened  nose,  rather  small  pointed  ears, 
the  approaching  eyes  but  little  projecting, 
the  superior  length  of  hair  about  the  neck,  | 
with  a greater  or  less  tendency  to  shagginess  ! 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  in  moot 
instances,  an  elevated  curled  tail,  with  a 
temper  which  may  be  characterized  as  rest- 
less and  Irritable.  We  meet  with  many  vm- 
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' rieties  in  stature,  colour,  and  length  of  hair. 
I Thus  it  vrould  appeor  tliat  the  dogs  of  China 
I are  oAcn  block,  the  cpUclium  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  having  the  same  colour.  Those 
I of  the  north  of  Europe  are  almost  invariably 
I white  or  light  brown,  whilst  those  of  the 
Eai^uiniaux  are  often  black  and  white.  From 
China  we  see  specimens  both  of  large  and 
of  small  size,  having  the  same  charac* 
teristlc  form.  Those  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Kamskatkadalcs  are  of  rather  a large  size, 
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whiUt  those  of  Iceland  are  small,  and  pro- 
bably lower  in  proportion  thou  any  other  of 
the  group.  The  dogs  of  tliis  group  appear  to 
differ  as  widely  in  their  degree  of  fidelity  and 
docility.  The  romeranian  variety,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  completely  domesticated, 
is  faithful  and  sagacious,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent guard,  and  the  smaller  specimens 
become  the  admired  pets  of  the  ladles.  From 
an  example  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  tlic  Chinese 
dogs  liave  the  same  character.  Those  of 
tlic  Ks<iuimaux  and  the  Kamskatkadales  are 
chiefly  valuable  ou  account  of  their  strength 
and  endurance  of  fatigue  ; but  they  are  often 
ill-tempered  and  untractable  { and  though 
decidedly  sagacious  and  capable  of  being 
trained  as  retrievers,  they  arc  destructive, 
and  cannot  be  left  with  safety  in  the  way  of 
live  stock,  bearing  in  this,  os  well  ns  in  some 
other  particulars,  a strong  resemblance  to 
tUo  wolf,  with  which  it  is  Known  that  their 
blood  is  occasionally  blended.  It  may, 
iiowever,  be  obsen’cd,  that  independently  of 
such  known  connexion,  the  whole  group  of 
which  we  ore  now  speaking  has  something 
more  of  the  wolfish  expression  than  any  other 
variety  of  the  C'anis/a/mVwrris.  * « * 

“ Another  extensive  division  of  the  species, 
and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  spread 
over  a different  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
Iirobably  to  ^long  to  the  western  part  of 
Asia,  the  southern  ports  of  Europe,  and  north 
of  Africa,  may  perhaps  bo  regarded  os  com- 
prising the  true  hunting  dogs.  They  possess, 

I for  tltc  most  part,  well-developed  noses; 

I their  cars  arc  large,  brood,  and  pendulous; 
their  proportions  rather  tliick  than  other- 
wise ; their  jaws  large  os  compared  wiUi 
, other  dogs,  and  their  tails  thick.  The  de- 
' scriptlons  of  hounds  left  by  Greek  authors, 
seem  to  have  been  applied  to  dogs  of  this 
stock,  which  will  also  be  recognized  in  the 
old  English  hound,  and  In  all  the  varieties 
of  tlic  modem  hound,  down  to  the  beagle. 
The  pointer  strikingly  exhibits  the  same 
characters,  and  all  the  varieties  of  spaniel 
I appear  to  be  essentially  branches  of  the  same 


family,  though  probably  modified  by  a cross, 
rcsi>ecting  which  I shall  presently  nazard  a 
conjecture.  The  true  smooth  terrier  appears 
to  M of  the  same  division,  though  some  pass- 
ing imdcr  this  name  ore  probably  mixed 
with  another  stock.  In  some  of  the  dogs  of 
this  group  we  find  probably  the  most  marked 
effects  of  culture.  Their  large  pendulous 
cars,  as  in  some  varieties  of  robbits,  may  be  ^ 
referred  to  this  cause.  With  a greater  dc-  ! 
giee  of  submission  and  attention  to  man,  | 
they  have  also  a greater  degree  of  depend-  i 
ence  upon  him,  and  some  almost  resemble 
the  sheep  and  the  cow  in  this  resj^cct,  whilst 
their  more  artificial  faculties,  which  have 
been  cultivated  for  many  generations,  have  ' 
become  innate  in  tlio  offspring.  Thus  the 
pointer’s  puppy,  of  a few  weeks  old,  begins  ' 
to  point  of  Us  own  accord,  and  anticipates  : 
the  first  lessons  of  his  trainer ; just  as  young  | 
horses  will  frequently  adopt  the  artificial  i 
paces  which  have  been  taught  to  their  sires.  | 
**  A third  group  is  less  distinctly  marked  | 
as  a whole,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  lay 
any  great  stress  on  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  bring  some  of  its  varieties 
together ; but  in  others  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  of  their  affinity,  both  in  visible 
characters  and  known  connection  of  blood, 
notwithstanding  great  apparent  differences 
of  fimre.  In  this  group  1 would  place  tho  j 


torm.  It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  sup-  | 
pose  that  the  shephei^’s  dog  is  a single  va- 
riety, since  different  kinds  of  dogs  are  em- 
ployed for  tills  purpose  in  diflbrent  distriets. 
The  transition  of  the  myhound  to  one  of 
the  shepherd’s  dogs  taxes  place  by  almost 
insensible  degrees,  and  Cowper’s  dcscri^ion 
of  half  lurcher  and  half  cur  must  be  familiar 
and  graphic  to  almost  every  one.  In  the 
young  animals,  when  no  muUIation  of  tho 
tail  has  token  place,  the  resemblance  is  most 
striking.  Another  variety,  perhaps,  is  more 
related  to  the  greyhound  than  even  any  va- 
riety of  shepherd^a  dog  ; I mean  the  English 
bull-dog.  It  was  the  perception  of  tho 
striking  resemblance  in  some  points  exhi- 
bited in  these  animals,  notwithstanding  their 
general  difference  of  figure,  before  I was 
aware  of  the  actual  conson^nity  which 
breeders  arc  careful  to  mainttun,  which  ^t  , 
led  me  to  notic'c  the  indications  of  a natural 
grouping  which  would  seem  to  clash  with  ) 
ortlficittr  arrangement.  Thougli  the  ball-  ; 
dog  is  short,  compact,  and  heavy,  with  a ; 
proverbially  large  blunt  head  and  broad 


proverbially  large  blunt  head  and  broad 
face,  and  tne  greyhound  is  tho  very  emblem 
of  lightness,  his  elongated  nose,  head,  and 
neck  resembling  a snake,  his  bock  long, 
curved,  and  flexible,  his  body,  which,  wiUi 
sufficient  room  for  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  aflurds  almost  none  for  those 
of  digestion,  and  supported  on  long  and 
slender  liinlM,  which  seem  to  render  Iiim 
among  quadrupeds  what  the  hironddle  dt 
mcr  is  among  birds^there  are  individual 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  dogs 
which  arc  perhaps  more  striking  than  any 
which  can  bo  found  among  other  varieties,  j 
The  feet  and  toes  are  remarkably  deli-  I 
cately  formed ; the  ears  small  and  pointed,  | 
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tliough  generally  inclined  to  be  pendulous, 

I capable  of  being  erected  ; the  tall  remarkably 
j slender,  some  of  the  stoutest  bull-dogs  having 
i tails  whicli  would  grace  an  Italian  grey> 
hjund.  Similar  colours  also  prevail  in  both 
; varieties,  and  more  especially  the  brindled, 
t)ie  mottled,  and  the  more  or  less  white.  In 
both,  the  sense  of  smell  is  slow  fur  the  dog. 
whilst  the  sight  is  good.  Both  are  ferocious 
and  savage  when  sec  on : the  ferocity  of  the 
greyhound  is  not  unfrequently  shown  in  the 
destruction  of  sheep." 

The  author  then  gives  reasons  for  pre* 
Burning  that  the  Newfoundland  dug,  which 
he  says  has  been  regarded  os  a large  species 
of  water^spanlel,  is  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  Esquimaux  stock  : and  he  concludes  by 
j ob.^nring  that  whatever  mav  be  the  value 
and  results  of  inquiries  like  these,  as  respects 
' the  study  of  ethnology,  the  labour  need  not 
! be  in  vain  as  resi>ects  the  animals  thcm> 

! selves,  since  conclusions  of  more  or  less  proc« 

: tical  value  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  deduced 
I for  the  guidance  of  Uic  breeder  and  the  be* 

I uefit  of  the  public. 

I Dogs  are  found  in  all  ports  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Southern  Foci&c  O^an.  But  it  is 
only  In  temperate  climates  tliat  they  pre> 
serve  their  ardour,  courage,  sagacity,  and 
other  talents.  [SccBi.oodhol  xd,  BrLL-Doo, 
Fo.xiiouxd,  OnEYHouxD,  I1ou.vd...Mastiff, 
PoiXTEn,  Sfaxicl,  SuEFiiEiiD's  Doo,  &c.] 

D 0 G - F I S II.  {Sri/fJium  catuJus.)  Thi^i 
species  of  Shark,  called  the  J^arge-spotted 
l^g-flsh,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  In  length: 
the  head  is  large ; the  snout  prominent  and 
slightly  point^ : the  skin  rough  { bodv 
cylindnc « the  colour  a brownish  grey,  with 
a slight  tinge  of  pale  brick  red,  and  marked 
with  very  numerous  blackish  or  dusky  spots; 
the  belly  whitish,  and  very  smooth.  These 
Ash,  when  at  their  full  growth,  weigh  about 
twenty  pounds  each : they  arc  caught  in 
considerable  numbers  on  our  own  coasts, 
where  their  voracious  habits  do  great  injury 
to  the  fisheries  ; and  in  Scotland  they  con* 
stitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of 
the  poor.  The  rough  skin  of  this  fish  is  used 
by  joiners  and  other  artificers  in  polishing 
I various  substances,  particularly  wood,  and 
: is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ^ fisli* 

; skin." 

1 The  SMALi.-sroTTED  DoO'Fisii  {Scyl~ 
j hum  caniatfa)  is  In  many  respects  simi* 

I lar  to  the  preceding,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  on  our  southern  coasts, 
where,  keeping  near  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
it  feeds  on  small  fish  and  Crustacea.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  marked  with  nu* 
merous  small,  dark,  reddish-brown  spots,  on 
a pale  reddish  ground  ; the  spots  on  the  fins 
rather  larger  and  less  numerous  than  those 
on  the  body. 

The  PiCKEn  Doo-nsu  {Spinax  acanUiins) 
it  a Bi>ecies  very  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally called  the  Bone  Dog ; it  is  also  very 
numerous  on  the  north-eastern  and  western 
coastA.  and  is  oAcn  seen  lu  shoals  among  the 
Scotch  islands.  This  fish  is  distinguished  from 


the  others  of  this  class  by  having  a ringle 
spine  placed  in  front  of  each  of  its  two  dorsal 
fins,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
We  Icam  from  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  quotes  Mr. 
Couch,  that  " they  are  sometimes  found  in 
incalculable  numbers,  to  the  no  small  an-  > 
Doyanee  of  tlie  fishermen,  whose  hooks  they 
cut  from  the  lines  in  a rapid  succession. 
The  Picked  Dog  bends  itself  into  the  form 
of  a bow  for  the  purpose  of  using  its  spines, 
and  by  a sudden  motion  caiises  them  to  | 
spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions : and  i 
so  accurately  is  this  intention  effected,  that 
if  a finger  be  placed  on  its  head,  it  will  strike  ; 
it  without  piercing  its  own  akin."  LengUi 
about  twenty  inches  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  b^y  slate  grey  ; under  ports  yel- 
lowish. 

Another  spcclet,  called  the  Bi.ack- 
MOUTUED  Doo-fish,  (ftom  the  colour  of  th*' 
inside  of  its  mouth)  is  well  known  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  runs  from  two  feet  to 
two  feet  six  iuches  in  length ; is  of  a light 
brown  colour  on  the  head  and  along  the 
bock,  and  on  each  side  are  two  rows  of  ocei- 
lated  spots. 

DOLABELLA.  A genua  of  Tectibran- 
chiate  Mollusca.  closely  allied  to  the  Sea- 
Hares  differing  from  them  in 

having  the  bmnchiie  at  uic  posterior  part 
of  the  body,  wlitch  looks  like  a truncated 


DOLABSX.I.A  RUUrntt  AND  INWtA  aaxX.T.. 

cone.  Their  lateral  crest  docs  not  close  on  > 
branchioc,  leaving  a groove.  The  inner  shell 
is  calcareous.  Tnere  is  more  than  one  bi>c-  . 
cies  ; the  genus  is  found  both  in  the  Afcdi-  ! 
terraoean  and  the  Eastern  seas.  Interesting 
observations  on  them  and  allied  genera  have  >. 
been  recorded  by  A.  Adams,  F.L.S.  i| 

DOLICUOSAUKUS.  [Sec  Supplemest.}  \ 

i j ♦ 

DOIilVM.  A nnus  of  Mollusca,  inhabit-  !'  , 

ing  univalve  sIiclTs,  found,  for  the  most  part,  1 ' 
in  the  Indian,  African,  and  South  .\invrican  ' 


PARTRinOS  8BBI.I..>-(D0LrU^  PBROIX  ) | 

seas : the  shell  Is  large,  light,  and  oval  or 
globular;  the  mouth  wide  aud  notched,  | 
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I ^ncrall  j transversely  banded.  The  molIus> 
couB  animal  contained  in  it  has  a large  head 
with  short  proboscis,  and  two  tentacida  with 
eves  in  the  middle.  There  are  several  ipe* 
cies,  most  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  nne 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  fore* 
going  figure  of  the  Partridge  Shell  (Volittm 
perdix)  will  give  a very  good  general  idea 
of  the  form  of  this  genus. 

DOLPHIN,  (De7i>Jtinu3  dcfpftis.)  Tills 
cetaceous  animal  bears  a great  rescinblaDcc 
to  the  Porpoise,  but  has  a much  longer  and 
sharper  snout,  and  the  body  is  of  a more 
slender  shape.  It  often  grows  to  the  length 
of  eight  or  ten  feet ; the  colour  on  the  buk 
and  sides  is  dusky,  and  the  belly  whitish  t 
the  teeth  are  very  numerous,  sharp  pointed, 
and  slightly  bending  forwards ; and  they 
are  placed  so  close  together,  that  when  the 
mouth  is  shut  the  Jaws  lock  Into  each  other. 
The  Dolphin  Is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  seas,  and  seems  to  be  ^nerally 
confounded  by  navigators  with  the  Porpoise, 
having  the  general  manners  and  appearance 
of  that  animal.  It  swims  very  swiuly,  and 
preys  on  various  kinds  of  fish  ; and  it  some- 
times happens  that  either  from  its  impetu- 
osity in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  or  the  calls  of 
hunger,  it  is  urged  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety ; and  the  Hshennen  on  the  Cornisii 
coasts,  who  spread  their  extensive  nets  for 
pilchards,  sonietimes  become  possessed  of  a 
very  unwelcome  prize. 

By  ancient  writers  the  Dolpliln  was  cele- 
brated for  its  supposed  affection  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  appearance  was  regarded 
as  a favourable  omen.  Numerous,  indeed, 
are  the  fables  of  antiquity  in  this  respect, 
which  could  have  no  better  foundation  than 
poetic  fiction  t its  figure  is  for  from  preju- 
dicing us  in  its  favour;  and  its  extreme 
rapacity  tends  still  less  to  endear  it  to  us. 


COMMON  UOLPUIH 
(OKLPBIHUS  DXUPUIS.'^ 

The  prejudices  of  the  modems  arc  of  a con- 
trary character  ; for  the  appearance  both  of 
this  species  and  the  porpoise  at  sea,  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  one  of  the  preludes  of  an 
approaching  storm.  Dolphins  inhabit  every 
sea,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  enduring 
ci)ua)ly  well  the  extremes  of  lieat  and  cold. 
The  Dolphin,  respiring  by  lungs,  and  not 
in  the  manner  of  fishes,  is  com()e]le<i  to  rise 
to  the  surface  to  breathe,  throwing  out  the 
water  from  the  blow-hole,  or  aperture  in  the 
head,  like  a cloud  of  steam.  This  hole  is  of 
a semilunar  form,  with  a kind  of  valvular 
apparatus,  and  opens  nearly  over  the  eyes. 
Tlie  structure  of  the  car  renders  the  sense  of 
hearing  very  acute,  and  tlie  animal  is  ob- 
; served  to  be  attracted  by  regular  or  harmonl- 
I oui  sounds.  Compactness  and  strength  are 
I rite  characteristics  of  the  genus,  and  the  mus- 


cular powers  of  the  tail  arc  proverbial.  The  I 
Dolphin  is  said  to  be  long-lived,  and,  like  the 
Whale,  seldom  brings  forth  more  than  one 
yonng  one  at  a time,  whicli  t.\c  parent 
suckles  and  watches  with  great  care  and 
anxiety. 

It  is,  perhaps,  almost  unnecessary  to  cau- 
tion the  reader  not  to  confound  the  cctuccoui 
species  we  have  been  describing,  with  tiic  i 
commonly  known  os  the  Dolphin  at  the  i 
present  day,  and  hereunder  described. 

DOLPHIN.  iCorypheenahippuris),  Tlds 
Acanthopterygiousfish  lias  a flat  and  round- 


ish snout,  and  the  bodv  tapers  from  the  head 
to  the  tail ; but  its  principal  l«eautv  consists 
iu  tlie  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  The  back  is 
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spangled  with  bright  bluisli-grccn  spots  ; the 
toil  and  fins  arc  of  agold  colour  ; and  whetlier 
viewed  alive  in  its  native  element,  or  before 
it  is  quite  dead,  nothing  can  surpass  its  lus- 
tre. It  is  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  salmon.  A remark- 
able nn  runs  from  the  head,  along  the  bock, 
to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  middle 
is  seven  inches  broad,  and  consists  of  a kind 
of  coriaceous  membrane  with  soft  spines ; 
opposite  to  wliich  there  is  another  fin,  not 
moio  than  an  inch  broad,  and  extending 
fmm  the  vent  to  tlic  tail.  The  tail,  which 
is  upwards  of  two  feet  and  a half  long,  la 
divided  into  two  large  horns  ; and  the  scales 
arc  80  very  minute  as  to  be  hardly  percepti- 
ble. This  fish  swims  with  lucli  amazing 
Telocity,  as  frequently  to  keep  pace  witli  a 
swift  ^ling  ship  for  a very  considerable 
time.  They  abound  within  the  tropics,  and 
are  foimd  in  all  temperate  latitudes.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  they 
commit  great  havoc  In  the  immense  shoals 
of  flying-fish  which  inhabit  those  regions, 
and  w'liieh  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
tlie  Coiyphcena.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
swallowing  their  prey,  the  position  of  the 
captured  fish  is  reversed,  and  it  passes  down 
the  throat  head  foremost ; by  which  ma- 
noeuvre the  fins  are  prevented  from  impeding 
the  passage. 

DONAX.  A genus  of  blralve  shells,  the 
form  of  which  U inequilateral  and  wedge- 
shaped.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
burled  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  Many 
of  the  species  are  beautiful ; but  only  two, 
it  is  said,  are  found  on  the  British  coastfi ; 
one  called  the  Yellow  Donax,  the  other  the 
Purple. 

DORTPPE.  A genus  of  brachyurous  De- 
caiiod  Crustaceans  (comprehended  under  the 
general  term  Cancer  by  Liunicus),  found  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  worm  climates,  where  the 
water  is  deep;  the  Mediterranean  and  Adri- 
atic seas  being  among  the  localities  given. 
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the  Intemicdintc  ones,  which  are  folded,  but 
not  entirely  lodged  in  Uic  cavities  where  they 
take  their  insertion : daws  {chelat)  small, 
short,  equal ; the  other  feet  very  long  and 
compressed,  the  third  pair  being  the  greatest; 
the  two  lort  pair  elevated  upon  the  back, 
and  terminated  bv  a small  booked  nail : 
carapace  slightly  depressed,  truncated,  and 
spinous  before  t truncated,  sinuous,  and  bor- 
dered behind ; the  surface  marked  with 
small  humps  or  tubercles  : inferior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a kind 
of  gutter  to  receive  the  reflected  abdomen, 
the  pieces  of  which  are  tuberculous.  The 
eyes  are  small,  lateral,  and  supported  on 
moderately  long  peduncles.  It  is  now  known, 
from  ^(r.  Cuming's  observations  a)>pcnded 
to  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  tliat 
they  make  use  of  the  feet,  elevated  on  the 
back  to  cover  themselves,  like  the  Dromice^ 
with  foreign  bodies.  There  are  some  fossil  os 
; well  as  recent  species.  One  fossil  species, 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  Feron,  is 
named  Donppe  nodosa.  In  the  fine  collec- 
tion  of  James  Scott  Bowerbank,  F.R.S., 
there  are  specimens  of  a species  of  this  genus 
found  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  London 
clay. 

DORIS.  A genus  of  naked  Gastcropodous 
marine  Mollusca,  which  are  likewise  desti- 
tute of  any  internal  testaceous  plate.  The 
mantle  is  covered  with  retractile  papillse, 
and  separated  from  the  foot  by  a distinct 
duplicature.  Towards  its  anterior  margin 
are  placed  the  two  superior  tcntacula ; these 
are  retractile,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a 
short  sheath,  and  supported  on  a slender 
stem,  having  an  enlarged  compound  plicated 


In  one  of  the  works  of  the  Ray  Society,  de* 
seiipdons  and  flares  of  all  the  British  spe* 
cies  of  Doris  and  allied  genera,  forming  the 
Nudibnanchiate  Mollusca.  It  is  a truly  ele- 
gant work,  the  illustrations  in  which  must 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  those  who  feel 
but  little  interest  in  the  subject.  Col.  Mon- 
toOT,  I^«  Johnston  of  Berwick,  and  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Hancock,  with  other  naturalists, 
have  shown  how  rich  our  own  coasts  arc  in 
these  beautifully  organized  shell-less  mol- 
lusca. 

DORMOUSE.  (J/i/oxus.)  A genus  of 
mammiferous  quadruped,  of  the  Linnican 
order  Glirta.  They  appear  to  be  interme- 
diate between  the  squirrels  and  mice ; in- 
habit temperate  and  warm  countries,  and 
subsist  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  They 
have  two  cutting  teeth  in  eacli  jaw ; four 
toes  before,  and  five  behind ; and  naked 
ears.  These  mice  inhabit  woods  and  thick 
hedges,  building  their  nests,  which  are  lined 
with  moss  and  dead  leaves,  either  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  or  near  the  roots  of  dose 
shrubs.  Towards  the  approach  of  winter 
they  form  little  magazines  of  nuts,  beans, 
acorns,  &c.,  on  wliich  to  subsist  during  the 
inclement  season  ; when  they  retire  to  their 
retreats,  roll  themselves  up,  and  fall  into  a 


torpid  or  lethargic  state,  which  lasts,  with  I 
little  interruption,  till  the  winter  is  over.  I 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  their  hyberna- 


TUB  OOROEOCS  UOlilu— ‘(duRIS  MAONXrZCA.) 

■ummit.  The  neck  is  short,  and  above  the 
mouth  there  is  a small  projecting  membrane 
connected  at  eacli  side  with  the  oral  tenta- 
cula,  which  are  in  general  minute,  and  of 
difficult  detection.  The  mouth  Is  in  the 
form  of  a short  trunk,  leading  to  fleshy  lips, 
within  which  the  tongue  is  placed.  The 
gullet  is  a simple  membranaceous  tube,  ter- 
minating in  a stomach.  It  is  obvious,  from 
the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs,  that 
the  species  subsist  on  soft  food.  The  spawn 
is  gelatinous  and  of  a white  colour,  and  is 
deposited  on  sea-weed  and  stones. 

Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock  are  publishing 


tion  was  a state  of  continual  sleep  from  the 
period  that  they  sought  their  winter  quar- 
ters until  they  cmemd  fVom  them  in  a more 
genial  season.  Buffon,  however,  very  pro- 
perly exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient 
notion ; and  has  observed  that  these  animals 
occasionally  wake,  and  make  use  of  their 
stock  of  provision.  They  bring  forth  three 
or  four  at  a time,  whicn  are  usually  bom 
blind,  and  remain  so  for  a few  days.  There 
are  several  species. 

The  CoKHOX  DonKOtrss.  ( Myoxua  m*cI7a- 
narrua.)  The  body  is  abont  the  size  of  that 
of  the  common  mouse,  but  it  is  of  a more 
plnmp  or  rounder  form,  and  the  nose  is  more 
obtuse  : the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  pro- 


0OM1.0M  Donuou... 

(UTOXUS  ATELLANARIOS.) 

mlnent;  the  ear,  ronnd  and  Mml-traaa* 

fiarent  i the  tail  it  two  iochet  and  a half 
ong,  and  more  hairy  toward,  the  tip  than 
on  the  other  partt : the  head,  back,  tddea, 
belly,  and  tail  are  of  a tawny  red  colour, 
but  the  throat  it  white  : the  (hr  it  remark* 
ably  toft,  and  the  animal  altogether  h».  , 
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oonddenble  degree  of  elegance  in  ita  ap- 
pearance. It*  habit*  are  timilar  to  thoae 
deicrlbed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  Fat  Dormodse.  (ifpoxiuplt*.)  Thi* 
ipecietis  a native  of  France  and  the  South 
of  Europe.  Ita  body  ia  covered  irith  aoft 
ash-colonred  for  i the  belly  ia  whitiah  i the 
tail  ia  aurrounded  trith  very  long  hair  i and 
the  cara  ate  thin  and  naaed.  Ita  length, 
from  the  noae  to  the  tail,  la  nearly  alx 
Inchea,  that  of  the  tail  being  four  and  a half  j 
and  the  body  ia  thicker  than  a aquirrcl'*. 
Like  the  laat-mentioned  anhnal,  although 
theae  hare  not  it*  activity  and  aprightlineaa, 
they  can  oacend  trees  in  aearch  <n  their  food, 
which  they  careftilly  store  up  for  their 
winter  consumption.  During  it*  atate  of 
torpidity  it  ia  aaid  to  grow  very  fat,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  moat  of  the  hybemating  or 
aleeping  animals  i but  there  la  no  doubt  that 
it  occanonally  wakes,  and  feeds  on  its  store  ; 
in  truth,  it  is  at  all  times  fat,  and  appears  as 
much  so  in  spring  as  in  autumn.  Its  flesh 
was  esteemed  a neat  delicacy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  their  gliraria^  or  places  in 
which  they  were  kept  and  fattened  for  the 
table. 

The  Oabdew  Doruocse  (.Ifi/txna  nitcla) 
is  a native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  makes  ita  nest,  like 
the  rest  of  this  genus,  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
and  sometimes  in  those  of  walls,  where  it 
generally  Axes  ita  abode,  and  remains  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  dnrlng  a great  part  of  the 
winter,  awaking,  however,  at  intervals.  Its 
general  length  ia  about  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  tail  not  quite  so  much.  It  is 
of  an  elegant  rufous  colour  above,  and  yel- 
lowish white  nndemeatii : the  eyes  are 
imbedded  in  a large  black  patch  or  spot, 
which  extends  to  aome  distance  beyond  each 
ear  < the  tail  is  rather  wide  towards  tl>e  end, 
sharpening  at  the  extremity,  and  is  marked 
on  tnat  part  by  a longitudinal  black  stripe, 
having  the  edges  white.  Delighting  in  all 
sorts  of  finlt,  but  particnlarly  m wall  fruit, 
these  animals  prove  very  destructive  in 
gardena  They  produce  their  young  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  which  are  about  five 
or  six  in  number. 


coast.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  large  and 
long  head,  its  duAy  green  colour,  accom- 
panied by  a strong  gilt  tinge,  and  particu- 
larly by  a large,  oval  dusky  spot  on  each 


DORSEBRANCHIATA.  A name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Atmdidce,  or  red- 
blooded  worms,  which  have  their  organs, 
and  particularly  their  ^lls,  distribnted  about 
equally  throughout  the  middle  part  of  the 
body.  The  Nereis,  or  Sea-centipede,  is  an 
example  of  this  order.  fSee  Nereida.] 

DOST,  DOREE,  or  JOHN  DORY. 
IZeia.)  There  are  several  species  of  this 
very  singular  Acanthopterygious  fish,  which 
is  distinguished  by  having  the  spinous  por- 
tions of  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns  separated 
by  a deep  emargination  from  the  soft-rayed 
portion,  and  having  the  base  of  all  the  verti- 
cal flns,  and  the  carina  of  the  belly  anterior 
to  the  anal  fln,  Aimished  with  spines. 

The  CoHHox  Dort  (Zeus  faher)  la  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  and 
Atlantic  teas  i but  no  locality  it  more  noted 
for  it  than  Torbay,  on  our  own  western 
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side  the  body : the  mouth  it  wide,  the  lower 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  the  teeth  small 
and  shah),  and  the  eyes  large ; the  whole 
body  it  oovered  arith  very  small  scales,  and 
manred  by  a curved  lateral  line,  which, 
descending  rather  suddenly  from  the  glll- 
eovera,  passes  on  to  the  tail ; the  back  it 
much  arched,  and  fomlslied  with  a row  of 
strong  small  prickles,  which  ate  also  con- 
tinued along  the  curve  of  the  abdomen  t the 
tail  is  of  a moderate  tlxe,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  The  Dory  is  of  an  extremely  voradous 
nature,  preying  on  the  smaller  fishes  and 
their  spawn,  as  well  a*  on  various  kinds  of 
crnstacea  and  marine  insects.  The  form  of 
the  Dory  is  extremely  forbidding,  to  much 
to  as  to  deter  our  ancestors  from  tasting  it ; 
and  although  its  flesh  is  now  esteemed  de- 
licious food,  its  reputation  among  epicures 
is  but  of  modem  date.  The  name  it  aaid  to 
be  derived  from  the  French, ytnme  (yellow) 
donfe,  corrupted  into  John  Dory.  In  gene- 
ral it  ia  fiom  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  though  it  sometimes  arrives  at  a far 
superior  size,  and  of  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds. 

There  are  a few  other  species,  bnt  less  re- 
markable than  tho  preceding; — The  Bra- 
zilian DoRr  (Zeus  vomer),  which  is  about 
nx  or  eight  inches  long;  body  very  thin, 
^thout  Kales,  and  of  a bright  silver  colour, 
tinged  witli  a bluish  cast  on  the  upper  parts. 
--The  Indian  Dory  (Zcim  Gattm)  is  about 
the  same  size  os  tho  one  just  mentioned ; 
body  very  thin,  silvery,  and  without  scales  : 
head  large,  month  wide.  Native  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  seas.  — Ciliated  Dory. 
(Zeus  CiUaris.)  This  species,  which  is  nlro 
destitute  of  scales,  is  of  a bright  silver  colour, 
with  a cast  of  bluish-green  on  the  back  ; 
head  small,  and  very  sloping ; lower  jaw 
rather  longer  than  the  umier  : several  of  the 
last  rays  both  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin 
extend  to  a vast  distance  beyond  the  mem- 
brane, reaching  farther  than  the  tail  itself. 
It  hat  been  supposed  tliat  the  smaller  kind 
of  fishes  may  be  attracted  with  these  long 
and  flexible  filaments,  and  mistake  them 
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for  worms,  while  the  Dory  lies  concealed 
among  sea-weeds,  &c.,  waiting  for  its  prey. 

I It  Is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas.  [See  Zeus.] 

DOTTEREL,  {Cltaradrius  morineXtiu,') 
This  Grallatorial  bird  is  ahont  ten  inches  in 
length:  the  beak  black,  slender,  and  one  inch 
long  : forehead  mottled  with  dusky  and  grey ; 
the  ninder  part  of  the  head  is  black ; and  a 
brood  white  line  over  the  eyes  surrounds  the 
' whole.  The  back  and  wings  are  a light 
I brown  ; the  breast  is  a pale  dull  orange  ; the 
^ middle  of  the  belly  is  black ; the  edges  of 
i the  feathers  arc  pale  rust  colour,  and  the 
I lower  part  of  the  nock  and  rump  incline  to 
gray.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  brown 
' olive-coloured  feathers,  bsirred  with  black 
near  the  ends,  and  tipped  w ith  white : the 
thighs  are  a reddish  white,  and  the  legs 
black.  The  female  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
colours  more  dull  t the  white  lino  over  the 
eye  is  smaller ; and  the  crowrn  of  the  head 
is  mottled  with  brown  and  white.  Dotterels 
inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, frequenting  the  muddy  borders  of 
riven : they  are  migratory,  l>eing  seen  on 
our  moors  and  downs  in  their  flights  to  and 
from  their  breeding-places,  from  April  to 
June,  and  again  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber. Being  fresh  from  regions  and  wilds 
untrodden  by  man,  and  not  having  cz}>e- 
rienced  persecution,  they  do  not  so  readily 
take  alarm,  as  other  birds  do  which  have 
Dccn  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  their  general 
enemy : they  have,  in  consequence,  obtained 
the  character  of  being  very  stupid  birds,  and, 
it  is  said,  may  be  taken  by  the  most  simple 
artifice ; but  night-fowling,  and  all  modes 
of  ensnaring  them,  have  yielded  to  the  more 
certain  method  of  bring  them  down  with  a 
gun. 

DOTTEREL,  SEA.  [Sec  Tcrnsto.nl-0 

DOVE,  [.‘^e  PiGKO.v  : Rixo-i>ove  : Ti  n- 

TLE-DOVE.] 

DRAGON.  {Draco  vfAans.')  Instead  of 
the  formidable  monster  of  this  name,  which 
recals  to  the  imagination  the  wild  fictions  of 
romance,  the  animal  we  are  about  to  describe 
is  a small  and  harmless  lizard,  agreeing  in 
the  general  form  of  its  bo<ly  with  the  rest  of 
that  tribe ; but  furnished  with  large,  ex- 
pansile, cutaneous  processes,  which,  wrhen 
expanded,  enable  it  to  support  itself  in  the 
air  for  a few  seconds,  in  springing  from 
branch  to  branch,  among  the  lofty  trees  in 
which  it  resides.  Tlic  total  length  of  this 
highly  curious  creature  is  about  ten  or  twxlve 
inches : the  toil  being  extremely  long  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  not  above 
four  inches.  The  hea<l  is  of  a moderate  size, 
blit  very  singular  form,  befng  furnished  be- 
neath with  a very  large  triple  pouch,  one 
part  of  which  descends  beneath  the  throat, 
while  the  two  remaining  parts  project  on 
each  side  ; all  being  sharp-pointed  : the 
mouth  is  rather  wide ; the  tongue  large,  and 
thick  at  the  base  ; the  teeth  small  and  nu- 
merous ; the  neck,  body,  and  limbs  rathOT 
slender,  and  covered  with  small  acuminated 
and  closcly-sct  scales.  The  colour  of  tills 
animal  on  the  upper  parts  is  an  elegant  pale 


blue,  or  bluish-grev,  the  back  and  toil  being 
marked  by  several  transverse  dusky  undu- 
lations, while  the  wings  are  veiy  elegantly 
si>otted  with  patches  of  block,  brown,  and 
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white:  the  border  of  the  wings  Is  also  white,  I 
and  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  animal  I 
is  of  a very  pale  or  w-hitish  brow'n  colour.  | 
Species  of  this  genus  arc  inhabitants  of  many  | 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America ; ) 
they  feed  on  insects  ; and  are  in  every  respect 
animals  of  a harmless  nature. 

All  the  frightful  animals  described  and 
figured  in  the  w'orks  of  some  of  the  older 
naturalists,  under  the  name  of  Dragons,  are 
merely  fictitious  beings,  either  artificially 
composed  of  the  skins  of  different  animal^ 
or  made  by  w'arping  some  particular  si)ecies 
of  the  ray  or  skate  tribe  into  a dragon-like 
»hape,  by  expanding  and  dp^ing  the  fins  in 
nn  elevated  position,  adding  the  legs  of 
birds,  &c.,  and  otherwise  disguising  the  ani-  i, 
mals.  Sucli  also  are  the  monstrous  repre-  |j 
sentations  (to  be  found  in  Oesner  and  Aldro- 
vandni)  of  a seven-licoded  Dragon,  with  I 
gaping  mouths,  long  body,  snake-likc  necks 
and  tail,  and  feet  resembling  those  of  birds.  ' 
Some  of  the  dragons  of  antiquity  are  de-  1, 
scribed  as  having  no  feet,  but  as  crawling  !l 
like  serpents,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  j|| 
scales,  and  so  powerful  os  to  crush  an  ele-  I 
pliaut  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  animal 
which  gave  rise  to  these  is  probably  no  other  ||[ 
than  the  great  Boa  Constrictor.  Again,  who  \- 
has  not  heard  of  the  fabled  Dragon  of  | 
middle  ages,  which  lutd  the  feet  of  a lion,  I 
the  long  thick  toil  of  a serpent,  and  au  im-  | 
mense  throat,  from  which  streamed  flames 
of  fire?  Tills  dragon  played  a dUUnguUhed  !| 
part  in  the  days  of  chivalry  j and  was  one  of  ’ 
those  monsters  whom  it  w'os  the  business  of  |j 
the  heroes  of  romance  to  attack  and  destroy.  || 
We  have.  Involuntarily  as  it  were,  been  1^  | 
to  notice  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Dragon,  | 
in  order  to  point  out  the  gross  absurdities  [ 
connected  witli  Natural  Ulstory,  which, 
though  long  since  exploded,  were  at  oae  n 
period  received  as  matters  of  fact.  , | 

DOUC.  (SemnopithecuB.)  A genus  of  Mon-  ■ 
keys  peculiar  to  Cochin  Cliina,  the  Eut  [ 
Indies,  and  neighbouring  islands.  They  t ij 
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, diflfer  from  the  true  Monkeys  by  having  an 
additional  small  tubercle  on  tlie  last  of  the 
inferior  molars  ; and  are  farther  distiu* 
gxiuhed  by  their  lengthened  limbs  and  ex* 
tremely  elongated  tail.  In  their  muzzle,  as 
well  as  in  having  posterior  callosities,  they 
resemble  the  Gibbons.  Though  capable  of 
much  agility,  their  movements  arc  staid  and 
deliberate,  and  their  general  deportment 
remarkable  for  gravity.  [See  Moitkxts.] 

DRAB  C^lOTUSl  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  OrtAosui.  They 
are  also  called  Quareks. 

DRAGONET.  (^CaJUonymua  lyraJ)  A 
beautiful  Acanthopterygious  Ash,  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean  and  Northern  seas,  and 
about  a foot  in  length.  The  head  is  large  and 
somewhat  depressed ; the  mouth  wide,  and 
the  teeth  small  and  numerous ; the  eyes  are 
placed  near  each  other  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head : the  body  is  of  a taper  form, 
smooth,  and  destitute  of  visible  scales.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
are  of  a rich  sapphirine  blue  colour ; the 
irides  fine  fiery  carbuncle,  the  pectoral  fins 
light  brown  { the  side  lines  slight  i the 
colours  of  the  fish  yellow,  blue,  and  white, 
making  a beautifUi  appearance  when  fresh 
taken. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species,  one 
of  which,  called  the  Ocellatsd  Draooxet, 
( Ca//^nynit<s  oce/^a^us)  about  the  size  of  one's 
little  finger,  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas. 
The  head  is  smaller  and  sharper  than  in 
others  of  the  genus,  and  rather  flat  at  the 
top  ; mouth  small,  with  tumid,  fleshy  Ups, 
the  upper  one  doubled } lateral  line  straight  { 
tail  rounded. 

DRAGON-FLY.  (ZiZw/lulute).  A nume- 
rous familv  of  Neuroptera.  They  are  of  blue, 
green,  white,  crimson,  and  scarlet  colours ; 
in  some  a variety  of  the  most  vivid  tints  are 
united : and  they  arc  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  insects  by  the  length  of  their 
bodies,  the  large  size  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
bcautiAUtransparcncyof  their  wings.  These 
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brilliant  and  lively  insects,  which  are  seen 
flying  with  such  strength  and  rapidity  round 
the  meadows,  and  porsuing  the  smi^er  in- 
sects with  the  velocity  of  a hawk,  were  at 
one  time  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  re- 
sided in  that  element  for  a long  space  of 
time  before  they  assumed  their  flying  form. 


The  mouth  of  the  Dragon-fly  contains  a 
formidable  apparatus  of  mandibles  and  max-  I 
illse,  denticulated  at  the  tip ; the  autennss  ' 
are  very  short,  being  merely  a pair  of  small  I 
hairs ; the  wings  large  and  spreading,  and 
the  tx^y  elongated.  I 

There  are  many  different  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  the  LUitllulidtXj  both  native  and  ex-  ‘ 
otic.  One  of  the  largest  English  species  is  the 
JC$hna  t*ana,  or  Great  variegated  Dragon-  : 
fly.  This  insect  makes  its  appearance  prin-  ' 
cipally  towards  the  decline  of  summer,  and 
is  singularly  elegant-:  iu  general  length  Is 
about  three  inches  fh>m  head  to  tail,  and 
the  wings  when  expanded  measure  near  four 
inches  tip  to  lip : the  head  is  very 

large  ; the  neck  extremely  slender  t and  the 
eyes,  which  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  iMirt 
of  tlie  head,  are  of  a pearly  blue-gray  cast : 
the  front  is  greenish  yellow  { the  thorax  of 
the  same  colour,  but  marked  by  longitudinal  ! 


black  streaks  ; the  body,  which  is  very  long, 
■lender,  and  sub-cylindrical,  is  black,  richly 
variegated  with  bright  blue  and  deep  giass- 


green  : the  wings  are  perfectly  transparent, 
strengthened  by  very  numeroiu  black  re- 


ticular fibres,  and  exhibit  a strongly  iri- 
descent appearance.  In  the  day-time  It  flies 
about  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  with  astonishing 


rapidity } but  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  and  In  the  evening,  it  is  observed  to 
■it  with  its  wings  expanded,  and  may  be 
easily  taken. 

All  the  insects  of  thu  fignlly  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs  deposited  In  the  water, 
which,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  are  hatched, 
after  a certain  period,  into  flattish  hexapod 
larvfB : they  cast  their  skins  several  times 
before  they  arrive  at  their  size, 
are  of  a dusky  brown  colour  i the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  wings  appear  on  the 
back  of  such  as  are  advanced  to  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state,  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  oblong 
Kales ; and  the  head  is  armed  with  a most 
singular  organ  for  Kizing  its  prey ; viz., 
a kmd  of  flat  proboKis,  with  a joint  in  the 
middle,  and  a pair  of  strong  hooks  or  prongs 
at  the  end.  This  proboscis,  when  the  Dragon- 
fly is  at  rest,  is  folded  or  turned  up  in  such 
a manner  os  to  lap  over  the  face  like  a mask ; ‘ 
but  when  the  creature  sees  any  insect  which  i 
it  means  to  attack,  it  springs  suddenly  Ibr- 
wards,  and  by  stretching  forth  the  jointed  , 
proboKls,  readily  obtains  its  prey.  In  tliis  ' 
their  larva  and  pupa  state  they  continue  for  | 
two  years,  when,  having  attained  their  Aill 
size,  they  prepare  for  their  ultimate  change ) 
and  creeping  up  the  stem  of  some  wat^  j 
plant,  and  grasping  it  with  their  feet,  they 
make  an  efilort  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  Is  fbreed  open,  and  the  enclosed 
Libellula  gradually  emerges,  its  head  and 
wings  first  appearing.  The  wings,  at  this 
early  period  of  exetndon,  are  very  tender 
and  contracted,  all  the  ramifications  or  fibres 
having  been  compresKd  within  the  small 
compass  of  the  oblong  scales  on  tho  ba<^  of 


the  pupa ; but  in  about  half  an  hour  they 
are  nilly  expanded,  and  have  acquired  the 
strength  and  solidity  necessary  for  flight. 


This  curious  process  of  the  evolution  or 
birth  of  the  Dr^on-fly  generally  takes  place 
on  a fine  sunny  morning ; and  though  for  a 
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time  it  roves  the  field  and  forest,  or  disports 
Itself  on  the  margin  of  the  silvery  stream— 
lightly  traversing  the  air  in  a thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  its  gossamer  wings 
to  the  sun  — how  short  is  its  aerial  and  ter- 
restrial life,  compared  with  that  which  it 
passed  in  its  aquatic  state  I Scarcely  have 
the  frosts  of  autumn  nipped_  the  tenderest 
plant,  ere  the  whole  tribe  of  Libellul®  perish 
mm  the  cold. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  Dragon-fly, 
many  of  them  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  same  field,  or  flying  within  a small 
distance  of  each  other  on  the  borders  of  their 
natal  stream ; and  though  they  differ  in 
th^  size  and  variegations,  their  general 
form  and  habits  correspond  too  nearly  to  be 
n^taken  for  any  other  winged  insects.  A 
specific  notice  of  each  may  therefore  be 
thought  unnecessary.  We  shall,  however, 
avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  description  of 
one  species  of  “exotic”  Libellula,  and  his 
concluding  remarks  relative  to  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  eyes  of  these  insects 
in  general.  “The  Libellula  Lxteretia  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (or  rather 
of  S.  America),  and  is  distingidshed  by  the 
! excessive  length  of  its  slender  body,  which 
measures  not  less  than  five  inches  and  a half 
in  length,  though  scarcely  exceed^g  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter : the  win^  are 
transparent,  of  a slender  or  narrow  ^ape, 
as  in  the  X.  pueUa^  to  which  this  species  is 
allied  in  form,  and  measures  five  inches  and 
a half  in  extent  from  tip  to  tip : the  colour 
of  the  head  and  thorax  is  brown,  with  a 
yeUowish  stripe  on  each  side,  and  the  body 
is  of  a deep  mazarine  blue. 

“ I should  not  dismiss  the  genus  Libellula 
without  observing  that  in  some  spedps,  and 
particularly  in  the  L.  varia^  grandis,  &c., 
the  wonderftil  structure  of  the  cornea  or  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  eye,  which  prevails  in  by 
far  the  major  part  of  the  insect  tribe,  is  ex- 
hibited with  peculiar  distinctness.  Even  a 
common  magnifier,  of  about  an  inch  focus, 
demonstrates  that  the  eomea  is  marked  by 
a prodigious  number  of  minute  decussating 
lines,  giving  a kind  of  granular  appearance 
to  the  whole  convexity : but  when  micro- 
scopically examined,  it  exhibits  a continued 
surface  of  convex  hexagons,  and  if  cut  from 
the  head,  and  cleared  from  its  internal  pig- 
ment, it  appears  perfectly  transparent,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  an  infinity  of  hexagonal 
lenses  of  equal  convexity  on  both  surfaces. 
This  is  a subject  on  which  much  might  be 
said ; but  the  compass  of  the  present  pub- 
lication forbids  too  circumstantial  a descrip- 
tion of  minute  and  disputable  particulars. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  on  each 
eye  of  this  animal,  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Lewenhoek,  there  are  about  12j544 
of  these  lenses.” 

To  those  who  would  study  in  detail  the 
members  of  this  group,  we  would  recommend 
the  volume  of  Rambur  in  the  “Suites  k 
Buffbn,”  and  the  works  of  Van  der  Linden, 
De  Selys  Longchamps,  and  especially  Char- 
nentier.  In  this  country,  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 
E.L.S.,  has  made  the  group  a special  subject 
of  stu^,  and  Mr.  W.  Evans  has  publimed 
rough  figures  of  all  the  British  species,  wlxich 

may  prove  useful  in  identifying  them.  Dra- 
gon-flies are  often  found  in  a lossil  state,  as 
early  as  in  the  lias  formation.  [See  Teta.- 

LUllA.] 

DRILL.  [See  Ape.] 

DRIVER  ANT.  The  local  name  given  to 
a species  of  Hymenopterous  insect  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Ants.  Its  name  is  A nomma 
€vrcem.  The  following  very  interesting  ac- 
count is  derived  from  a paper  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Savi^e,  an  American  missionary  on  the 
coast  of  West  Africa,  and  published  in  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society” 
for  1847. 

The  writer  prefaces  his  narrative  by  saying 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion lias  ever  been  described,  or  that  it  exists 
in  any  of  the  European  cabinets ; but  he 
thinks  it  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  which 
Mr.  Smeathman  speaks,  when  he  says,  “ one 
species,  which  seems  at  times  to  have  no 
fixed  habitation,  ranges  about  in  vast  armies. 
By  being  furnished  witli  very  strong  jaws, 
they  can  attack  any  animal  whatever  that 
impedes  their  progress,  and  there  is  no  escape 
but  by  immediate  flight  or  instant  retreat  to 
the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  negro 
villages  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwellings,  taking  with  them  their 
children,  &c.,  and  wait  till  the  ants  have 
passed.”  Dr.  Savage  says  it  is  evidently^ 
closely  allied  to  the  Atta  cephalotea  of  Fabn- 
cius,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  like  that  named  by  the  French 
**  Fourmide  visile''  would  be  not  inappropri- 
ately styled  the  “ visiting  ant,”  though  he 
considers  the  appellation  2>rnw  more  signi- 
ficant of  its  habits.  “ Its  domicile,”  he  says, 
“ if  such  it  may  be  called,'  consists  of  a 
shallow  excavation  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
shelving  rocks,  and  alm(»t  any  other  sub- 
stance tnat  will  affbrd  a shelter ; not  origi- 
nating -with  themselves,  but  adopted  and 
completed  as  the  wants  of  their  community 
may  require  ; their  mode  of  life  not  admit- 
ting of  ;cells  and  magazines,  and  other  in- 
terior arrangements,  by  which  the  domiciles 
of  other  ants  more  retiring  and  less  aggres- 
sive in  their  habits  are  characterized. 

“ Their  sallies  are  made  in  cloudy  days, 
and  in  the  night,  chiefly  in  the  latter.  This 
is  owing  to  the  uncongenial  influence  of  the 
sun,  an  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  which, 
especially  when  the  power  is  increased  by 
reflections  is  almost  immediately  faiah  If 
they  should  be  detained  abroad  till  late  in 
the  morning  of  a sunny  day  by  the  quantity 
of  their  prey,  they  will  construct  arches 
over  their  path,  of  dirt  agglutinated  by  a 
fluid  excreted  from  their  mouth.  If  their 
way  should  run  under  thick  grass,  sticks, 
&c.,  affording  sufficient  shelter,  the  arch 
is  dispensed  with  ; if  not,  so  much  diii  is 
added  as  is  necessary  to  eke  out  the  arch  in 
connection  with  them.  In  the  rainv  season, 
or  in  a succession  of  cloudy  days,  this  arch 
is  seldom  visible ; their  path,  however,  is 
very  distinct,  presenting  a beaten  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  every  thing  movable. 
They  are  evidently  eeonomists  in  time  and 
labour ; for  if  a crevice,  fissure  in  the  groimd, 
passage  imder  stones,  &c.,  come  in  thoty 
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waj,  they  vrill  adopt  them  aa  a sulutitnte  ing  agreeably  to  the  rulea  of  their  order,  were  ! 
for  the  arch.  Thia  covered  way  Mems  to  be  ninnijig  in  opporite  directionj.  Their  patha  : 
designed  in  part  for  the  protection  of  worker!  were  very  diaunct  and  well  trodden,  of  about  ! 
in  transporting  prey,  pupte,  tte.,  but  chiefly  an  inch  in  width.  In  other  directions  were 
againet  the  dirtet  rayt  the  mn,an  txpoturt  seen  covered  ways  forsaken,  the  object  of' 
to  uhieh,  in  placa  where  the  REruiCTOir  it  their  formation  no  longer  existing, — no  prey 
Mtrong,  it  certain  death  in  lest  than  two  mi-  having  been  discovered,  or,  if  found,  being 
nutea.  When  the  sun's  rays  are  intercepted  disposed  of, — and  other  ic^ons  lying  open  i 
for  days,  the  arch  is  wanting  t and,  even  for  exploration.  Their  numbers  could  not  ' 
with  the  arch,  in  a bright  strong  sunshine,  be  computed ; millions  on  'millions  seemed  ; 
masses  of  the  Drivers  are  found  under  the  to  be  there,  besides  thousands  that  were  I 
' thick  grass  in  holes  and  other  places,  re-  going  and  coining  with  astonishing  speed  i 
galing  themselves  in  the  shade  till  the  and  alacrity.  | 

decline  of  the  sun,  when  their  work  is  re-  “ In  attempting  their  destruction  I adopted 

newed  with  their  characteristic  vigour.  the  mode  of  the  natives,  which  is,  to  i^to 

“ In  cloudy  days,  when  on  their  predatory  on  the  spot  a collection  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
excursions,  or  minting,  an  arch  for  the  a species  of  Corypha  (fan  palm  of  this  coasts 
protection  of  the  workers,  tee.  is  constructed  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  dried  grass,  | 
I of  the  bodies  of  their  largest  class.  Their  srith  other  combustible  matter.  A me  of 
widely  extended  jaws,  long  slender  limbs,  great  intensity  was  thus  kindled,  which  con-  | 
and  prdecting  antennie  intertwining,  form  unned  to  bum  ibr  a considerable  time.  This  I 
a sort  of  net-work  that  seems  to  answer  well  I supposed  would  be  the  last  of  our  trouble- 
' their  object.  Whenever  an  alarm  is  given,  some  neighbours.  Two  days  after,  how-  ' 
the  arch  is  instantly  broken,  and  the  ants,  ever,  on  going  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
. joining  others  of  the  same  class  on  the  out-  examining  into  their  domicile,  I was  sur-  I 
I side  of  the  line,  who  seem  to  be  acting  as  prised  to  see  a tree  at  a short  distance,  about 
, commanders,  guides,  and  scouts,  run  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  height 
: in  a furious  manner  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  of  Ibur  fbet  from  the  ground,  with  the  ad-  I 
: If  the  alarm  should  prove  to  be  without  jacent  plants  and  earth,peTihctly  black  with 
I foundation,thevlctoiywon,or  danger  passed,  them.  From  the  lower  limbs  (four  feet 
the  arch  is  quickly  removed,  and  the  main  highl  were  festoons  or  lines  of  the  size  of  a : 
column  marges  forward  as  before  in  all  the  man's  thumb,  reaching  to  the  plants  and  ’ 
order  of  an  intellectual  military  discipline,  pound  below,  consistuig'Miiely  of  these 
I “ I will  hero  describe  an  attempt  that  I insects  t others  were  ascending  and  descend- 
rccently  made  to  destroy  one  of  their  commu-  ing  upon  them,  thus  bolding  free  and  ready 
: nities,  which,  with  the  facts  in  the  order  in  communication  with  the  lower  and  npper 
which  they  transpired,  and  the  collateral  clr-  portion  of  this  dense  mass.  One  of  these 
cumstances  attending  it,  will  fairly  illustrate  ftstoons  I saw  in  the  act  of  formation;  it 
many  of  their  habits.  My  observations  were  was  a good  way  advanced  when  first  ob- 
made  in  part  at  my  former  station  (Cape  served ; ant  aft^  ant  coming  down  from 
Palmas),  where  I rended  nearly  eight  years,  above,  extending  their  long  limbs  and  open- 
I have  been  at  my  present  station  about  ing  wide  their  jaws,  gradually  lengthened 
eight  months.  During  the  first  four  months  out  the  living  chain  till  it  touched  the  broad 
of  the  latter  period  I was  greatly  annoyed  leaf  of  a Cuma  coccinea  below.  It  now 
by  the  fiequent  visitations  and  ravages  of  swung  to  and,  fro  in  the  wind,  the  terminal 
these  insects ; at  one  time  literally  driving  ant  the  meanwhile  endeavouring  to  attach 
out  every  member  of  the  female  department  it  by  his  jaws  and  legs  to  the  leiff ; not  sue-  i 
of  the  school ; at  another  the  male  depart-  cecding,  another  ant  of  the  same  class  (the 
ment ; then  the  inmates  of  my  own  dwelling;  very  largest)  was  seen  to  ascend  the  plant, 
again,  attacking  my  horse,  then  my  pigs,  and,  fixing  his  bind  legs  with  the  apex  of 
fowls,  &c.  kc. ; nothing,  in  fine,  possessing  the  abdomen  firmly  to  the  leaf  under  the 
animal  life  escaping  their  assaults.  They  vibrating ‘column,  then  reaching  forth  his 
always  pounced  upon  us  at  night,  and  nne-  fore  legs  and  opening  wide  his  jaws,  closed 
rally  when  our  senses  were  reposing  in  sleep,  in  with  his  companion  from  above,  and  thus 
Occasionally  we  were  apprim  of  their  de-  completed  the  most  curious  ladder  in  the 
signs  at  nightfall  by  a tew  suspicious  in-  world." 

dividual!  larking  in  the  vicinity  in  advance  In  about  two  hours  Dr.  Savage  visited  the 
of  the  main  body,  but  mostly  they  took  us  spot  again,  when  the  hanging  lines  or  ibs- 
by  surprise.  At  lost  their  annoyance  seemed  toons  were  gone,  and  about  half  of  the  mass 
to  have  reached  the  highest  iwint  of  our  also ; some  below  the  surface,  others  on  their 
forbearance,  and  a resolution  was  forthwith  predatory  excursions ; and  they  again  under- 
taken to  discover  their  habitation,  and,  if  went  the  fiery  ordeal,  which  urged  them 
possible,  expel  them  from  the  vicinity,  forwards,  and  they  marched  on  with  all 
Accordingly  I commenced  cutting  over  the  their  former  cclcnty.  Next  morning  he 
premises,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  two-  found  them  still  engaged  in  removing, 
tlilrds  the  way  down  the  mount  on  which  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  must  have 
my  dwellings  stand,  when,  beneath  ashelving  been  destroyed  by  the  two  fires,  and  yet 
rock  of  decomposing  granite,  their  haunt  was  apparently  their  numbers  were  undi^- 
discovered.  They  had  been  roused  by  the  noise  nished.  Neither  on  this  nor  any  other  oc- 
and  efibrts  of  the  workmen,  and  had  come  casion  did  he  detect  a winged  individual, 
forth  in  incalculable  numbers  for  defence,  though  it  was  the  season  when  such  are  to  i 
literally  blackening  the  surrounding  grass  be  found  in  all  communities 
and  shrubbery.  Lines  of  ants,  going  and  com-  apterous. 


Clb*  Crcaiury  of  iJatural  Hiitoru ; 


**  Their  mode  of  biting  diffen  from  that  of 
I the  foldlerf  among  the  Termu  The  mandl- 
I bles  of  the  latter  are  flat  and  sharp,  and 
I move  in  a cross  direction,  cutting  in  the 
: manner  of  scissors.  The  mandibles  of  the 
Driver  of  the  first  class  arc  very  prominent 
I and  formidable,  strongly  hooked,  having 
I one  tooth ; those  of  the  second  classes  are 
I flatter,  sharper,  and  armed  with  two  strong 
I teeth,  the  edges  finely  serrated,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  tor  lacerating  and  cutting 
muscular  fibre.  The  onset  of  the  former  U 
with  a grasp  that  causes  their  victim  to 
start  and  wince  as  if  life  were  in  danger ; 
their  mandibles  ore  fixed  so  strongly  into 
the  flesh,  and  their  hold  retained  with  such 
pertinacity,  that  a separation  is  effected  often 
only  by  a dismemberment  of  the  body.  If 
permitted  to  retain  their  hold,  tlie  motion  of 
their  jaws  Is  alternately  from  one  side  to 
to  the  other,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  stroke.  With  the  second  class 
there  is  not  only  this  gradual  penetration, 
but  at  the  same  time  lacerating  and  cutting 
of  the  flesh,  with  an  approximation  of  the 
jaws  at  each  effort.  Tins  difference  in  the 
form  and  motion  in  the  two  clashes  led  mo 
to  infbr  a difference  of  duties  or  office  In  their 
economy.  This  impression  has  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  observations.  To  the 
first  class,  it  would  api^ar,  is  assigned  the 
defence  of  the  community  ; it  is  theirs  also 
to  attack  and  disable  their  prey.  The 
second  lacerate  and  cut  the  fle^,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  first  in  tearing  it  off.  Upon 
the  third,  who  appear  to  be  especially  the 
la^urers,  devolves  the  burthen  of  trans- 
portation, whether  of  prey  or  pupss.  They 
are  seen  to  be  assisted  often  by  the  second 
class,  and,  when  the  prey  is  too  large  for 
either,  the  first  is  called  in. 

They  carry  their  pup®  and  prey  longitu- 
dinally under  their  bodies,  held  firmly  be- 
tween their  mandibles  and  legs,  the  latter 
of  which  are  admirably  calculated  by  their 
length  and  slenderness  for  this  purpose  ; and 
the  freedom  and  ease  with  which  they  carry 
their  burthen  is  truly  surprising — When- 
ever a stream  of  water  intercepts  their 
course  in  their  excursions  and  migrations,  if 
it  should  not  be  extensive  they  compass  it, 
but  if  otherwise,  they  make  a line  or  chain 
I of  one  another,  gradually  extending  them- 
selves by  numlWrs  across,  till  a connection 
is  formed  with  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  a 
brld^  is  constructed,  over  which  the  main 
body  passes  in  safety.— Their  tenacity  of 
life  appears  to  be  truly  extraordinary.  This 
was  evinced  by  a series  of  experiments.  An 
individual  of  the  largest  class  was  submerged 
to  the  bottom  of  a glass  of  water,  where  it 
struggled  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then  apparently  expired  t but  it 
revived  in  about  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
taken  out,  exhibiting  about  as  much  vitality 
and  ferocity  as  before.  It  was  rc-submcrged 
for  five  hours,  with  like  results.  It  was 
submeraed  the  third  time,  and  kept  under 
water  for  twelve  hours.  When  t^en  out 
it  revived,  and  continued  to  exhibit  signs  of 
lifo  for  about  tw'clve  hours  more,  and  then 
expired.  Various  other  experiments  were 
tri^  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  claas. 


when  dissevered  from  the  body,  grasped  the 
Auger  of  an  attendant  so  furiously  as  to 
cause  an  immediate  flow  of  blood ; another 
decapitated  head  retained  its  power  of  biting 
so  as  to  draw  blood,  precisely  in  the  manner 
of  the  insect  in  possession  of  oU  its  parts  and 
powers,  twenty- four  hours  after  decapita- 
tion ; while  the  body  to  which  it  belonged 
lived  more  than  forty-eight  hours  I 
**  I know  of  no  insect,'*  **ys  Dr.  Sava^, 
“ more  ferocious  and  determined  upon  vic- 
tory. They  fiercely  attack  anything  that 
comes  in  their  way, — ^*conqucr  or  die*  is  their 
motto.  Yet  they  arc  not  without  their  uses 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  They  keep  down 
the  more  rapid  increase  of  noxious  insects 
and  snialler  reptiles ; consume  much  dead 
animal  matter,  which  is  constantly  occur- 
ring, decaying,  becoming  offensive,  and  thus 
vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  important  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  often  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
keep  their  dwellings,  towns,  and  their  vi- 
cinity, in  a state  of  comparative  cleanliness. 
The  dread  of  them  is  upon  every  living 
thing.  It  may  be  literally  said  that  they 
arc  against  everything,  and  everything 
against  them.  I have  known  my  dog,  on 
meeting  them  in  the  rood,  instead  of  run- 
ning any  risk  by  leaping  over  them,  go  a 
great  distance  round  to  avoid  their  well- 
known  bite.  My  donkey  has  more  than 
once  stopped  so  suddenly  and  turned,  as  to 
throw  me  over  her  head,  or  to  one  side,  and 
when  urged  forward,  leaped  far  over  the 
line.— They  will  soon  kill  the  largest  ani- 
mal if  confined.  They  attack  lizards,  guanas, 
snakes,  &c.,  with  complete  success.  We 
have  lost  several  animals  by  them,  monkeys. 


pigs,  fowls,  Ac.  The  severity  of  their  bite, 
Increased  to  mat  intensity  by  vast  numbers, 
it  is  impoesil^  to  conceive.  We  may  easily 
believe  that  it  would  prove  fotal  to  almost 
auy  animal  in  confinement.  They  have 
been  known  to  destroy  the  PyUum  natalerutis^ 
our  largest  serpent.  When  gorged  with 
prey  it  lies  powerless  for  days;  then,  mon- 
ster as  it  is,  It  eadly  becomes  their  victim. — 
Their  entrance  into  a house  is  soon  known 
by  the  simultaneous  and  universal  move- 
ment of  rats,  mice,  lizards,  BlapnJcR^  Bint^ 
tuke^  and  of  the  numerous  vermin  that  infeat 
our  dwellings.— They  are  decidedly  carni- 
vorous in  their  propensities.  Fresh  meat  of 
all  kinds  is  their  favourite  food  i fVeah  oils 
they  also  love,  especially  that  of  the  £lais 
ffuineientis^  either  in  the  fruit  or  expressed. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  they  devour 
every  thing  eatable  by  us  in  our  houses  ; 
there  are  many  articles  which  form  on  ex- 
ception. If  a heap  of  rubbish  comes  within 
their  route,  they  invariably  explore  it,  when 
larvie  and  insects  of  all  orders  may  be  seen 
borne  off  in  triumph,  — especially  the 
former.*’ 

DROMEDARY.  [Sec  Camel.] 

DROMIA.  A genus  of  Crustacea,  some- 
what allied  to  Dr>rippe,  of  which  there  arc 
several  species.  The  one  figured  (/>romid 
t*alporis)  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterra-  I 
neon ; its  carapace  is  almost  globular  t the  ' 
two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  raised  above  I 
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curved  cUvi,  which  enable  the  crab  to  hold 
fast  by  pieces  of  sponges,  medusae,  or  other 
I marine  pr^uctions,  under  which  it  conceals 
; itself.  In  the  British  Museum  collection  are 
j some  very  interesting  specimens  of  a common 
' West  Indian  species  {Dromia  lainr)  with 
pieces  of  spouM  so  attached,  into  which  the 
convexity  of  the  back  of  the  carapace  is  very 
nicely  fitted. 

DRONE.  The  male  honey-bee.  [SeeBax.} 
DRUMMER.  [See  Blatta.] 

DRYOPirnECTTS.  [See  SuppLtMEXT.] 
DUCK.  {AnaB.")  A very  extensive  and 
natural  genus  of  water-birds,  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  feed  in  great  port 
upon  animal  matter,  such  as  insects  and 
mollusca ; as  well  as  upon  vegetables  and 
groin : the^  are  generally  seen  upon  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  though  they 
occasionally  resort  to  the  soa-shore.  Ducks 
can  all  swim  and  dive  with  facility;  they 
can  all  fly  well ; and  the^  can  all  walk, 
though  frequently  with  difficulty.  They 
feed  on  soft  substances,  such  as  fVesh-water 
insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  procure  near.the  surface,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom In  shallow  muddy  places,  and  worms 
and  Blun,  which  they  search  for  among  the 
grass.  Their  distinguishing  characters  arc 


circle  of  white  surrounds  the  neck,  to  al>out 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference:  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  is  of  a deep 
vinous  chestnut ; the  breast  and  belly  are 
gray,  marked  with  transverse  speckled  lines 
of  a dusky  hue ; and  the  scapulars  are  wMte, 
elegantly  barred  with  brown.  The  spot  on 
the  wing  is  a rich  purple ; and  the  toil  is  ; 
composed  of  twenty-four  feathers.  The 
male  of  this  species  is  distinguished  by  four  j 
middle  feathers,which  are  black,  and  strongly 
curled  upwards ; but  of  these  the  female  is 
destitute.  Indeed  the  plumage  of  the  female 
partakes  of  none  of  the  male's  beauties,  ex- 
cept the  spot  on  the  wings.  She  makes  her 
nest,  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen  greenish-white 
eggs,  and  rears  her  young  generally  In  the 
most  sequestered  mosses  or  bogs,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  man,  and  hidden  from  his  sight  ; 
among  high  grass,  reeds,  and  bushes.  Dike  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  Duck  tribe,  the  Mallards,  in  j 
prodigious  numbers,  quit  the  north  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and,  migrating  southward,  ' 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  large  . 
flocks,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  tlie 
loughs  and  marshy  wastes  in  the  British 
isles.  They  pair  m the  spring,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  again  retire  northward 
to  breed ; but  many  straggling  pairs  stay 
with  os : they,  as  well  os  preceding  colonists 
of  their  tribes,  remain  to  rear  their  yoting,  j 
who  become  natives,  and  remain  with  us 
throughout  the  year.  | 


these  t the  beak  is  shorter  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  goose,  strong,  flat,  or  depressed, 
and  commonly  Aimlshed  with  a nail  at  the 
extremity.  The  feet  are  proportionably 


larger  than  those  of  the  goose  kind,  the 
middle  toe  being  the  longest ; the  legs  arc 
shorter,  and  placed  farther  backwards  ; the 
bock  is  flatter ; and  the  body  is  more  com- 
I pressed.  The  nostrils  arc  small  and  oval ; 

' and  the  tongue  is  broad,  the  edges  near  the 
liase  being  fringed.  There  are  numerous 
s})ccies  of  this  genus,  some  Inhabiting  the 
fresh  water,  and  others  the  sea. 

The  COMMON  VHXD  DUCK,  or  MAD- 
D ARD  (A  nos  boseflos),  is  the  original  stock  of 
the  tame  or  domesticated  Duck,  and  appears 
to  have  been  reclaimed  at  a very  early  period. 
This  bird  measures  about  twenty-three 
inches  in  lens^,  thirty-flve  in  breadth,  and 
is  two  potiD^  and  a half  in  weight.  The 
bill  is  of  a yellowish  m^n  colour,  and  the 
head  and  neck  are  a deep  shining  green  : a 


WILD  nCOK. — (a>IA9  nOSCUAS-l 

The  flesh  of  the  Wild  Duck  is  held  in 
general  estimation,  and  various  methods  arc 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  these  birds  in 
quantities.  To  describe  even  a tithe  part  of 
these  various  contrivances  is  not  our  pur- 
pose { but  it  Is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
decoy  is  by  far  the  most  favourite  method, 
and  is  likely  long  to  continue  so,  as  by  that 
species  of  stratagem  Wild  Ducks  are  taken 
by  thousands  at  a time ; whereas  all  the 
other  schemes  of  Iving  in  ambush,  shooting, 
baited  hooks,  wading  in  the  water  with  the 
head  covered,  &c.,  ore  attended  with  much 
watching,  toil,  and  fatigue,  and  are  alto 
comparatively  trifling  in  point  of  success. 
They  abound  in  Lincolnshire,  and  are  there 
taken  in  great  numbers.  These  decoys  are 
usually  thus  prepared  and  conducted : — It 
is  generally  made  where  there  is  a large 
pond  surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond 
that  a marshy  and  uncultivated  country. 
On  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  pond, 
two  or  three  ditches  or  channels  should  be 
made,  broader  towards  the  water,  and  m- 
dually  narrowing  till  they  terminate  in  a ! 
point  : these  channels  should  be  covered  ; 
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over  with  nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks,  frequented  by  them,  five  or  six  wooden 
BO  as  to  form  a vault  or  arch  growing  nar->  figures,  cut  and  painted  to  represent  ducks, 
rower  and  narrower  to  the  point,  where  it  and  sunk  by  pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  the 
should  be  terminated  by  a tunnel  net : along  bottom,  so  as  to  float  at  the  usual  depth  on  , 
the  banks  of  these  netted  channels  many  the  suKace,  are  anchored  in  a favourable 
hedges  should  be  made  of  reeds  slanting  to  position  to  be  raked  from  a concealment  of 
the  edges  of  the  gutters,  their  acute  angles  brush,  &c.  These  attract  the  passing  flock, 
being  toward  the  side  next  the  pool ; and  which  alight,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to 
the  whole  apparatus  should  also  be  concealed  certain  destruction.  In  winter,  when  de> 
fVom  the  pool  by  a marginal  hedge  of  reeds,  tached  pieces  of  ice  are  occasionally  floating 
behind  which  the  operations  of  the  fowler  in  the  river,  some  of  the  sportsmen  on  the 
are  conducted.  Provided  with  a number  of  Delaware  paint  their  boats  white,  and  lay> 

: Ducks  termed  decoys,  which  are  rendered  ing  themselves  flat  in  the  bottom,  direct 
' tame  by  education,  and  accustomed  to  at-  them  almost  imperceptibly  near  a flock,  be- 
' tend  their  master  on  being  summoned  by  a fore  the  ducks  have  distinguished  them  IVom 
: whistle,  tiie  fowler  sets  them  to  feed  at  the  a floating  piece  of  ice.  On  land,  another 
I mouths  of  the  pipes.  No  sooner  does  the  stratagem  £s  sometimes  practised  with  great 
I evening  commence,  than  the  dMoy  rises^  to  success.  A tight  hogshead  Is  sunk  in  the 
use  the  language  of  fowlers,  and  the  wild  marsh,  or  mud,  near  the  place  where  ducks 
! fowl  feed  during  the  night.  Should  the  are  accustomed  to  feed  at  low  water,  and 
evening  be  still,  the  noise  of  their  wings  where,  otherwise,  there  is  no  shelter ; the 
daring  their  flight  is  heard  at  a considerable  edges  and  top  are  carefUlly  concealed  with 
I distance,  and  produces  no  unpleasing  sensa-  tut^  of  lon^  coarse  grass,  and  reeds  or  sedm. 

I tion.  The  fowler,  whenever  a fit  oppor-  From  withm  this  the  sportsman  watches  his 
' tunity  offers,  and  he  sees  his  decoy  covered  collected  prev,  and  usually  commits  great 
. with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pond,  and  ob-  havoc.  In  China,  the  sportsman  covers  liis 
I serves  into  what  pipe  or  channel  the  as-  head  with  a calabash,  pierced  with  eye- 
I sembled  ducks  may  be  enticed  or  driven  holes,  and,  thus  equij>ped,  wades  into  the 
with  the  greatest  facilitv  : then,  throwing  water,  keeping  only  his  head  above  the  sur- 
hemp-seed,  or  some  similar  allurement  face,  and,  on  arriving  amidst  a flock,  seizes 
which  will  float  on  the  surface,  at  the  en-  them  bv  the  legs,  fastens  them  to  his  girdle, 
trance  of  the  pipe,  and  along  its  extent,  he  and  tiues  os  many  as  he  wishes,  without 
whistles  to  his  decoy-ducks,  which  instantly  disturbing  the  rest, 
obeying  the  summons,  approach,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  fed  as  usual ; whither  also  they  The  TA^IE  DUCK.  Some  individuals  in 
! are  follow<M  by  a whole  flock  of  the  wild  a domestic  state  appear  in  nearly  the  same 
ones,  unsuspicious  of  their  meditated  ruin,  plumage  as  the  wild  ones  ; others  varv 
I However,  their  sense  of  smelling  being  ex-  greatly  from  them,  as  well  os  from  each 
I tremely  acute,  the^  would  speedily  di^ver  other,  and  are  marked  with  nearly  every 
the  ambuscade,  did  not  the  fowler  hold  a colour  \ but  all  the  males  or  drakes  still  re- 
I piece  of  burning  turf  to  his  nose,  against  tain  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail.  The 
which  he  constantly  breathes,  and  thcrcbv  Tame  X^ck  is,  however,  of  a more  dull  and 
I prevents  the  cflluvia  of  his  person  firom  af-  less  elegant  form  and  appearance  tlian  the 
I fecting  their  very  exquisite  senses.  The  Wild,  domestication  having  deprived  it  of 
I Wild  Ducks,  therefore,  in  following  the  de-  its  lofty  gait,  long  tapering  neck,  and  spright- 
I coy  ones,  are  conducted  bpr  them  into  the  ly  eyes.  Tame  Ducks  are  reared  with  more 
' bn>ad  mouth  of  the  pipe,  without  the  small-  f^ility  than  perhaps  most  other  domestic 
I est  suspicion  of  danger,  the  fowler  being  animals.  The  very  instincts  of  the  young 
I still  liid  behind  one  of  the  hedges  : never-  direct  them  to  their  favourite  element ; and 
I theless,  when  they  have  proceeded  a short  though  they  are  sometimes  hatched  and 
I way  up  the  pipe,  and  perceive  it  to  grow  conducted  bv  hens,  they  seem  to  contemn 
j narrower,  they  begin  to  apprehend  danger  the  admonitions  of  their  leaders  ; a circum- 
I and  endeavour  to  return  ; but  in  this  attempt  stanoe  which  seems  to  indicate  that  all  birds 
, thev  ore  prevented  by  the  fowler,  who  now  receive  their  manners  rather  from  nature 
makes  his  appearance  at  the  broad  end  be-  than  education,  and  attain  their  various  per- 
I low.  Thus  su^rised,  intimidated,  and  utter-  fectioni  without  the  help  of  any  other  guide, 
ly  unable  to  rise  because  of  the  surrounding  There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  placing 

net,  the  only  remaining  way  of  escape  seems  duck-eggs  under  a hen.  The  Duck  gene-  i 
to  be  through  the  narrow-funnelled  net  at  rally  proves  a heedless,  inattentive  mother  ; I 
the  bottom  { into  which  they  fly,  and  are  for  she  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  till  they 
instantly  taken.  become  corrupted,  and  even  seems  to  forget 

i Pennant  had  an  account  sent  him  of  the  that  she  is  entrusted  with  the  charge : she 
I produce  of  ten  decoys,  which,  in  one  winter,  is  also  equally  regardless  of  her  young  brood 
amounted  to  thirtv-two  thousand  two  hun-  when  they  are  produced  t for  she  only  leads 
. dred.  In  Picardy  in  France,  also,  vast  them  forth  to  the  water,  and  then  seems  to 
numbers  are  taken  in  decoys,  and  sold  in  think  she  has  made  sufficient  provision  for 
the  Paris  market,  where,  in  one  season,  them.  The  hen,  on  the  controiy,  who  is  on 
80,000  francs  have  been  paid  for  the  produce  indefatigable  nurse,  broods  with  unwearied 
I of  the  small  lake  of  St.  Lambert.  Wilson,  assiduity,  and  generallv  hatches  a duckling 
the  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  enu-  from  every  egg  with  wmch  she  U entrusted  ; 
merates  several  simple  and  effective  con-  she  docs  not,  inde^,  conduct  her  young  to 
I trivancca  ivade  use  of  in  America  for  the  the  water,  b^ause  that  is  contrary  to  her 
I capture  of  ti  eso  wary  birds.  In  some  ponds  nature  ; but  she  always  keeps  a watchful 
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«ye  over  them  when  they  approach  the 
brink.  Should  the  rat,  the  weasel,  or  other 
natural  enemy  of  the  feathered  tribe,  attempt 
to  seize  any  of  them,  the  hen  instantly  tif- 
fbrds  them  her  best  protection ; and,  leading 
her  supposititious  brood  to  the  house  when 
tired  with  paddling,  there  nourishes  them 
with  all  the  instinctive  ardour  of  maternal 
regard.  “The  village  school-boy,”  as  Be- 
wick says,  “ witnesses  with  delight  the  antic 
movements  of  the  shamless  little  brood, 
sometimes  under  the  cliarge  of  a foster- 
mother,  who,  with  anxious  lears,  paddles  by 
the  brink,  and  utters  her  unavailing  cries, 
while  the  Dncklings,  regardless  of  her  warn- 
ings, and  rejoicing  in  the  element  so  well 
adapted  to  their  nature,  are  splashing  over 
each  other  beneath  the  i:«ndcnt  foliage  ; or, 
in  eager  pursuit,  snap  at  their  insect  prey 
on  the  surface,  or  plunge  after  them  to  the 
bottom : some,  meanwhile,  are  seen  perpen- 
dicularly suspended,  with  the  tail  only  above 
water,  engaged  In  the  general  search  after 
food.” 

There  are’  many  different  varieties  of  the 
Tame  Duck : the  most  obvious  distinction, 
however,  between  the  wild  and  tame  species 
lies  in  the  colour  of  their  feet ; those  of  the 
tame  being  black,  and  the  wild  yellow.  As 
we  before  observed,  the  common  species  of 
Tame  Ducks . derive  their  origin  from  the 
Mallard,  and  may  be  traced  to  that  fowl  by 
imerring  characters.  Tame  Ducks  are  an 
extremely  advantageous  kind  of  poultry ; 
as  they  subsist  on  scattered  com,  the  refuse 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  worms, 
snails,  and  insects.  They  lay  a great  num- 
ber of  eggs  annually ; require  very  little  at- 
tendance when  sitting ; and,  with  respect  to 
Ducklings,  thev  may  be  easily  fattened  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  with  any 
kind  of  pulse  or  groin  and  water. 

MIJSCOYY  DUCIC  or  MUSK  DUCK. 
(CatWna  moschata.')  Thle  bird,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  musky  smell,  and  not  from 
its  being  originally  obtained  from  Russia,  as 
is  supposed,  is  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  entirely  of  a black 
colour,  with  glosses  of  blue  and  green,  and 
white  wing-coverts ; but  when  domesticated 
it  varies  very  considerably : its  usual  ap- 
pearance, however,  may  be  thus  described. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  slightly  tufted,  and 
black ; the  cheeks  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
white,  irregularly  marked  with  black  ; the 
belly  chiefly  white,  and  the  general  colour 
of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  brown, 
darkest  and  glossed  with  green  on  the  back, 
rump,  quills,  and  tail,  the  two  outer  feathers 
of  the  latter,  and  the  three  first  primaries 
being  white;  the  legs  and  feet  are  short, 
thick,  and  red.  They  arc  more  prolific  and 
sit  oftener  than  other  ducks ; and  their  eggs, 
which  are  frequently  tinged  with  green,  are 
larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  other  spe- 
cies. 

CAKVAS-BACKED  DUCK,  or  PO- 
CHARD. iAythyavanisneria.)  The  zoolo- 
gist is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Wilson  for 
the  first  account  of  this  much  esteemed  spe- 
cies. The  Canvas-back  is  two  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  when  in  good  order 


weighs  three  pounds.  The  beak  is  large,  and 
of  a glossy  black ; the  head  and  part  of  the 
neck  of  a rich  glossy  reddish-chestnut  hue, 
ending  in  a bro^  space  of  black  that  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast ; back,  scapulars, 
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lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  belly,  white, 
faintly  marked  with  an  infinite  number  of 
transverse  wavy  lines,  or  points : wing-co- 
verts gray  spotted ; tail  very  short,  and 
pointed ; legs  and  feet  very  pale  wh.  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  not  so  brightly  co- 
loured as  the  male.  These  birds  arrive  in 
the  United  States,  fVom  the  north,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and,  jprincipally,  assemble 
in  the  numerous  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  When  they  first 
arrive  they  are  very  lean;  but  from  the 
abundance  of  their  favourite  food,  they  be- 
come fat  about  November.  From  the  great 
demand  for  these  ducks,  and  the  high  price 
they  fetch,  various  methods  are  employed  to 
decoy  them. 

Besides  the  species  we  have  described, 
there  are  many,  for  which  we  can  only  find 
room  for  very  brief  notices.  The  Scaup 
Duck  (.FuUffwa  marUd),  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  common  duck.  In  North  America, 
a variety  of  this  species.is  better  known 
the  name  of  the  Blue-bill, and  is  common  both 
to  the  fresh-water  rivers  and  sea-shores  in 
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winter,  those  which  fteqnent  the  latter  belfig 
generally  much  the  fattest,  on  aeeount' 
the  greater  abundance  of  food  along 
coast.  The  Goi.dbx-ktb  {Clangvia  9km-' 
ctonj,  the  bill  of  which  is  black,  short,  and 
brosid  at  the  base ; the  head  is  large,  and 
of  a deep  black  hue,  glossed  with  green  ; and 
at  each  angle  of  the  mouth  there  is  a large 
white  spot.  The  Black  Duck,  or  Scoter 
{Oidemia  nigrd) ; a bird  whose  flavour  is  so 
rank  and  fishy,  as  to  be  exempted,  with  a 
few  others,  from  the  interdict  which  forbids 
Roman  Catholics  the  use  of  animal  food  on 
certain  days,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
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eoId-blocMled,  and  partaking  of  the  nature 

offlih.  ThePliDDucic(^na»£airadona); 

a beautiful  and  rare  epeciee,  peculiar  to 
America.  CmiresB  Dock  (An« 

2oto)  j a remarkable  bird  somewhat  less  than 
a widgeon.  The  SuMiutR  or  Wood  I>ock 
(^ir  Bponaa')\  not  more  remarkable  for  ita 


rica  during  the  winter  only  ; are  i«ly 
found  in  the  mar«hc«,  but  keep  In  the  clian- 
nel,  diving  for  small  shell-fish,  whichare 
their  principal  food.  In  passing  to  and  ftom 
the  bays,  sometimes  in  vast  fiocks,  particu- 
larly towards  evening,  their  loud  and  con- 
fused noise  may  be  heard  in  calm  weather  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  They  oy  re^ 
swiftly,  take  short  excursions,  and  are  lively 
restless  birds.  Their  native  regions  are  In 
the  north,  where  great  numbers  of  thein  re- 
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great  beauty,  in  which  it  stands  pre-eminent, 
than  for  its  liabiU,  its  migrations  being  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  of  the  other  species. 

Automxai.  Duck  (Anns  autuinnalis)  ( native 

of  the  West  India  Islands  and  South  Ame- 
rica, where  the  inhabiUnts  frequently  keep 
them  in  the  farm-yards,  Tkek  Duck,  or 
WiiiSTLiKO  Duck,  (Anas  arborea)  t this 
also  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  India 
islands  and  the  adjacent  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. We  learn  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  “ Birds  of 
Jamaica,”  that  its  singular  whistling  note 
Is  peculiarly  shrill,  end  is  uttered  in  its  cre- 
puscular flights  to  and  from  its  feeding 
places,  and  also  when  it  is  alarmed.  He 
also  says  these  birds  arc  much  dreaded  by 
those  who  plant  Guinea-corn:  and  that 
“ numerous  flocks  of  both  young  and  old 
birds  fiequent  the  millet-fields  from  Decem- 
ber till  the  end  of  February,  when  this  com 
is  reaped.  They  are  most  busy  in  their 
depredations  on  moonlight  nighM  i and  as 


able  whistle  always  betrays  their  move- 
ments.” Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is 
thus  recorded!  “The  Whistling  Duck  en- 
deavours to  save  her  young,  when  pursued, 
by  throwing  herself  into  the  man's  way : 
that  is,  by  rushing  up  so  close  to  him  as  to 
draw  Ills  attention,  that  her  young,  who  are 
very  active,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping.  Accordingly,  the  man,  seeing  the 
duck  so  near  him,  looking  upon  her  as  a 
much  better  prize  than  the  young  ones, 
leaves  pursuing  the  ducklings,  and  endea- 
vours to  catch  the  subtil  dame,  who  runs 
before,  but  takes  special  care  to  keep  out  of 
bis  reach : yet  stopping  in  front  of  him  oc- 
casionally, to  make  him  renew  the  pursuit, 
tlU  the  young  ore  entirely  out  of  danger ; 
when  she  flies  away,  leaving  her  pnrsuer  to 
fret  at  his  double  dlsappolntrnent.”  Ik>ko- 
TAILRD  Duck  (/forcloo  glaciaUs) ; remark- 
able for  tbc  long  and  slender  feathers  of  its 
tail.  This  Duck  is  very  generally  known 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
by  the  name  of  the  SmOi-toutherli/,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  cry,  something  imi- 
tative of  the  sound  of  those  words  ; and 
also,  that,  when  very  clamorous,  they  are 
supposed  to  betoken  a southerly  wind.  They 
inhabU  the  bays  and  coasts  of  Korth  Ame- 


me  nurui,  wuciv  — - , 

main  during  the  whole  year : part  only  of 
the  vast  fandly  migrating  wuth  to  amid  the 
severest  rigours  of  that  climate.  They  are 
common  to  the  whole  northern  hem^phere. 
In  the  Orkneys  they  are  met  with  ha  con- 
siderable flocks  from  October  to  Apni : 
frequent  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  j 

uid  RTC  said  to  breed  Rt  Hudson  s 
making  their  nett  among  the  grats  near  Uic 
Ma,  like  the  eider  duck,  and  about  the  midale 
of  June  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  bluith-white 
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eggs,  the  size  of  those' of  a pullet  When  the 
young  arc  hatched,  the  mother  carries  them 
to  the  water  in  her  bill.  The  nest  is  lined 
with  the  down  of  her  breast,  winch  Is 
counted  equally  valuable  with  that  of  the 
elder  duck,  were  it  to  be  had  in  the  saine 
quantity.  They  come  to  England  only  in 
very  severe  winters,  and  then  but  in  small 
ftraggUng  parties.  Tvnzv  Duck  (a4»»os 
crUtata),  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
continents,  and  migrating  to  southern  coun- 
tries in  the  winter : on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
a crest  consisting  of  long  and  slender  feathers, 
which,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  are 
black,  glossed  with  violet  and  green.  Pintail  . 
Duck  acufa) ; remarkable  for  the 

pointed  form  of  iU  tall:  it  is  abundant  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  Nilotic  Musk  Di*ck 
{Anas  Nilotica')  i between  the  size  of  the  I 
Pintail  Duck  and  the  Goose,  but  stands  | 
higher  on  its  legs.  It  inhabits  the  Kile,  in 
Upper  Egypt;  is  easily  tamed,  and  lives 
among  other  domestic  poultrv.  ^ Gret- 
IIBADKD  Duck  {Samateria  spectaoUis)  ; with 
red  bill,  legs,  and  feet : native  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Great  Black  Duck  {Oidemia 
perspicillata) ; a species  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  Duck.  Stellated  Duck  ; 
a species  distinguished  by  its  eyes,  whicli  are 
placed  higher  than  usuu  in  an  oval  black 
spot;  but  its  principal  characteristic  is  a 
large  white  star  on  its  back*  The  Mada- 
gascar Duck;  a lane  and  brilliantlv-  | 
coloured  species  : the  bill  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour ; the  head  and  neck  of  a dusky 
green ; and  the  back  is  of  a deep  purple  1 
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the  long  feftthere  of  the  wings  &re  adorned 
with  red  eyes  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of 
an  orange  hue.  The  Hook*billed  Duck 
(Anas  adunca)t  which  differs  but  little  fVom 
the  common  Wild  Duck  except  in  the  bill. 
The  Freckled  Duck  (Anas  ruevoaa);  a 
very  rare  species  which  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Swan  River,  in  Australia,  but 
from  its  scarcity  it  is  little  known  either  to 
the  colonists  or  the  natives.  According  to 
Mr.  Gould’s  description  of  the  specimen  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  of  the  plumage  is 
dark  brown,  minutely  Areckled  and  spotted 
with  irre^lar  oblong  marks  of  white  in 
the  direction  of  the  feathers ; the  under 
surface  the  same,  but  lighter  and  tinged 
j with  buff ; wings  without  a speculum  ; pri- 
' mories  plain  brown  ; irides  light  brown  ; 
bill  greenish  gray,  bewming  much  darker  at 
the  tip  { legs  bluish  green. 

DUOONO.  (HaJicore,')  A marine  animal, 
herbivorous  in  regard  to  its  food,  and  fish- 
like in  its  form.  It  ranks  among  the  CetacftB ; 


sometimes  seen  on  the  British  roasts.  It 
rarely  appears  at  any  considerable  distance 
inland  ; but  migrates  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  spotted  with  brown ; and  its 
flesh  is  esteemed  a delicacy.  The  names 
of  the  other  species  are  the  Fibrrb  Du.vlix, 
{Pelidna  vartab{lis)\  Littlb  DtT5Liy  (7*c- 
lidna  pit»iUa)\  Temmixck’s  Dunlin”  (/*€- 
lidnaTemminrkii);  Minute  Dutclin  ^elidna 
minuta):  and  the  St.  Domi.vuo  Dunlin, 
(^PiUdna  Dominkensia). 

DYNASTTD^.  A family  of  Lamellicom 
Coleoptera,  comprising  several  beetles  re- 
markable for  their  size,  strength,  and  for- 
midable appearance.  The  males  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  various  singular 
protuberances,  horns,  or  tubercles,  arising 
from  the  head  or  thorax,  and  often  from 
both  of  these  parts  of  the  body.  **  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,”  as  Mr.  West- 
wood  observes,  “ that  these  horns  ore  im- 
movable portions  of  the  homy  skeleton,  and 


is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  { and  ^fler  no  real  analogy  with  the  horns  of  the 

Mammalia  \ although  it  is  interesting,  in 


respect  to  the  analo^es  existing  in  remote 
tribes  of  the  animal  lungdom,  that  the  quad- 
rupeds which  ore  comuted  are  herbivorous, 
and  08  comparatively  harmless  as  the  Dy- 
nastidffi.”  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  tropitil 
regions,  excavating  burrows  in  the  earth. 


DOOONO  ^asLieORB  DUOONO  ) 

has  two  large  permanent  incisive  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  four  molar  teeth  above 
and  below.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas, 
being  common  among  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  visiting  alto  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland.  Its  flesh  is  said  to 
be  tender,  and  not  unlike  beef.  Professor 
Owen,  in  the  Appendix  to  Juke’s  Voyage  of 
n.  M.  S.  Fly,  nas  described  a new  species 
from  the  Eastern  seas. 

DUNLIN.  (Pelidna.)  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  ScolopacuUe  or  Snipe  tribe. 
Tlie  Dunlins  in  appearance  resemble  larks ; 
they  fly  in  troops  near  the  coast ; and  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sand.  There  are  several 
species ; but  it  will  be  suflicient  to  describe 
cue  of  them: — Red  Duxliic.  (Pelidna  $ul>~ 
arctuUa.)  This  bird  it  about  eight  inches  in 
length  i top  of  the  head  la  black,  edged  with 
rufous ; the  forehead  and  throat  are  white 
dotted  with  brown ; the  nape  Is  red,  with 
small  longitudinal  black  dashes ; the  neck, 
breast,  and  under  parts  are  red  chestnut, 
sometimes  marked  with  block  spot^  or 
variegated  with  white : tail  coverts  white, 
transversely  rayed  with  black  and  red  : 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  large  wing-co- 
verts of  a deep  black ; on  the  edge  of  the 
ibathers  is  a range  of  angulated  bright  red 
e|M>ts,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  ter- 
minated wi^  bright  ash ; the  tail  is  of  a 
dusky  ash,  borden^  with  white.  The  beak 
if  black  t and  the  legs  are  brown.  This  bird 
If  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
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where  they  conceal  themselves  during  the 
day,  or  retiide  in  the  decomposed  trunks  of 
trees ; and  they  arc  generally  of  a dork  rich 
brown  or  chestnut  colour.  On  the  approach 
of  night  they  leave  their  retreats,  and  run 
ab  out  the  footpaths  in  woods,  or  fly  around 
the  trees  to  a considerable  height,  with  a 
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loud  humming  noise.  It  is  believed  that 
they  subsist  principally  upon  putrescent 
wood  and  the  detritus  of  other  vegetable 
matter.  Among  the  most  remarkable  may 
be  mentioned  the  Dynastes  Jlercttks,  or 
Hercltxs  Beetle.  It  is  usually  about  four, 
but  sometimes  measures  not  less  than  five, 
or  even  six  inches  in  length  : the  elytra  arc 
of  a smooth  surface,  of  a bluish  or  brownish- 
gray  colour,  and  generally  marked  with 
several  small  round  deep-black ^spots,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  5 the  head  and  limbs  are  jet 
black  ; from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
I)ro€ceds  a horn  or  process  of  enormous 
length  in  projiortion  to  the  body,  sharp  at 
the°  tip,  curving  slightly  downwards,  and 
furnished  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
a fine,  short,  velvet-like  pile,  of  a brotvmsh 
orange  colour : from  the  front  of  the  head 
proceeds  also  a strong  horn,  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  former,  toothed  on  its  upper 
surface,  but  not  covered  with  any  of  the 
velvet-like  pile.  This  species  is  a native  of 
several  parts  of  South  America,  where  great 
numbers  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  trea- 
called  the  Mammaia  Americana,  and  have 
been  said  by  some  traveUers  to  rasp  off  the 
rind  of  the  slender  branches  by  working 
nimbly  round  them  with  the  horns,  till  they 
cause  the  juice  to  flow,  whicli  they  diiiik  to 
intoxication,  and  tlius  full  senseless  from  the 
tree.  This,  however,  has  a very  fabulous 
air,  nor,  although  the  account  has  been  often 
repeated,  do  we  tind  it  any  where  suthciently 
well  authenticated  to  depend  upon  ; in  short, 
the  structure  of  the  horns  would  render  it 
impossible.  The  female  is  destitute  both  of 
the  frontal  and  thoracic  horn,  and  but  for 
her  large  size  would  hardly  be  regarded  as 
iier  lord’s  mate. 

The  next  species.  Megasoma  ciephas,  or 
EbEniAXT  Beetle,  is  also  a native  of  boutli 


at  least  three  inches  long.  Our  fi^re  will 
show  better  than  any  description  its  form 
and  general  appearance.  It  is  covered 
a yellowish  gray  down,  which  is  very  short 
and  tliickly  set : the  head  is  furnished  with 
a long  arched  horn,  wliich  is  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremitv,  of  a blackish  colour,  with  a largo 
tubercle  at  the  base,  directed  forwar^  ; 
the  thorax  has  two  small  smooth  tubercles 
in  the  middle,  and  a strong  somewhat 
oblique  horn  on  each  side  : the  front  legs 
are  considerably  arched.  The  next  species 
figured  is  from  the  Eastern  Islands.  It  is 
the  Chalcosoma  Atlas,  or  Atlas  Beetle.  It 
is  of  a highly  polished  metallic  surface  : 
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America  (having  been  brought  from  Vene- 
zuela by  Mr.  David  Dyson),  though  for  a 
long  time  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
a native  of  Africa,  Some  specimens  are 


ATLA3  BEETLE.— (CHALCOSOUA  ATLAS.) 

the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  vary  very 
much  in  the  different  specimens  ; but  our 
figure  is  taken  from  a specimen  in  which 
these  prominences  arc  well  developed.^  It 
seems  to  be  far  fVom  uncommon  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  it 
and  many  other  species  of  JJynastidce  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  We 
may  here  say  that  the  females  of  the  Dy- 
nastidoe  are  devoid  of  spines  or  projections 
on  the  head  and  thorax,  just  like  our  British 
Onthophagi,  and  that,  like  them,  the  males 
have  the  head  more  or  less  armed,  according 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thc_  food  they 
have  taken  in  the  larva  state.  This  observa^ 
tion,  as  for  as  regards  European  Lamellicom 
beetles,  is  made  by  M.  Mulsant  of  Lyons,  in 
his  excellent  and  extensive  work  on  the  Co- 
leoptera  of  France. 

DTTISCUS  : DYTISCID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  aquatic 
carnivora ; which  during  their  larva  and 
perfect  states  live  in  water,  but  quit  that 
element  to  undergo  their  metamorphoses, 
and  to  pass  the  time  of  their  pupa  condition. 
Tlie  Dytiscus  marginalis  (one  of  the  largest 
European  species)  is  common  in  stagnant 
waters  ; it  is  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length, 
and  is  of  a dark  olive  colour,  with  the 
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thorax  uid  wing-sheaths  bordered  with 
yellow.  The  larva  of  this  insect  in  shape 
much  more  resembles  the  shrimp  tribe  than 
t^t  of  its  parent.  It  measures,  when  full 
grown,  about  two  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
and  Is  of  a pale  yellowish-brown  colour, 
with  a high  degree  of  transparenejr : the 
head  is  very  large,  rather  flat,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  very  strong  curved 
forceps,  with  which  it  attacks  its  prey  : its 
legs  are  slender,  and  its  abdomen  is  very 
considerablv  lengthened,  and  ciliated  on 
each  side  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  a 
divided  fln  or  process.  The  larva  is  very 
bold  and  voracious,  committing  great  ravages 
not  only  among  water  insects,  but  even 
among  small  flsnes,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  mischievous  animals 
that  can  infest  a fish-pond.  When  full- 
grown,  the  larva  betakes  itself  to  the  ad- 
joining banks,  where  it  changes  into  a chry- 
salis of  a whitish  colour.  There  are  nume- 
rous species  of  this  genxis,  but  none  so  large 
or  destructive  os  the  one  here  desoribed : 
some  of  them  arc,  by  comparison,  extremely 
minute. 


A WATBK-B&BTJLS 
(nYDATlODS  INTaRRDFTOa.) 

As  an  illustration  of  this  family,  wc  have 
figured  (after  Sturm)  the  llydaticuM  inter^ 
ruphis,  Iwlonging  to  a genus  of  DytUddae^of 
which  some  species  arc  found  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Schaum  has  given  in  the  Zoologist " a 
revision  of  all  the  British  species  of  this 
irunilv.  In  the  work  of  Dr.  Aub^  of  Paris, 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  Water  Beetles  will  be  foimd,  while 
in  the  pages  of  the  **  List  of  Ilydrocanthari 
in  the  British  Museum  Ck)Uection  **  will  be 
seen  how  very  extensive  and  how  universally 
distributed  is  the  family  of  Water  Beetles. 

DZERON,  or  CHINESE  ANTELOPE. 
{Antik^  guttwroea,)  This  species  of  An- 
telope inhabits  China,  Thibet,  and  Tartary, 
chiefly  frequenting  the  dry  and  rocky  plains, 
and  feeding  on  the  scanty  herbage  which 
those  barren  localities  supply.  The  length  of 
tills  animal  is  about  four  feet  and  ahalf : the 
horns,  nine  inches  long,  of  an  opaque  yellow 
colour,  and  having  a backward  direction, 
are  annulated  nearly  to  the  tips,  and  diverge 
considerably  upwai^,  though  the  points 
bend  towards  es[ch  other.  The  head  is  rather 
clnmsy  i the  nose  obtuse  \ the  cars  small  and 
pointed ; and  on  the  middle  of  the  neck 
grows  a large  protuberance,  occasioned  by 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  windpipe.  It 
is  of  a tawny  hue  on  the  upper  parts,  and  | 
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white  beneath ; but  in  winter  the  hair  grows 
long,  thick,  and  hoaiy.  This  species,  which 
the  Chinese  call  Whang  Yang^  or  Tellow 
Goat,  is  extremely  swift  and  active,  but  na- 
turally shy  and  timid.  During  the  winter 
season  they  herd  in  great  numbers,  but  sepa- 
rate again  on  the  approach  of  spring.  The 
Tartars  hunt  them  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, and  esteem  their  flesh  very  delicious 
food  : the  horns  form  a considerable  article 
of  commerce,  and  are  in  great  request  among 
the  Chinese : the  female  nos  no  horns.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  Antelope  are  in  the  British 
Museum  collection.  It  has  never,  however, 
been  brought  alive  to  this  country. 

EAGLE.  {AquQa.)  Pre-eminent  for  cou- 
rage, strength,  and  boldness  among  preda- 
ceous birds,  is  the  daring  and  majestic  Eagle. 
This  time-honoured  monarch  of  the  fa- 
thered tribes,  which  in  the  msrthology  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  deemed  worthy  to 
rank  as  the  chosen  associate  of  Jupiter,  was 
ever  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  dignity  and 
might,  and  still  has  the  reputation  of  being 
equally  magnanimous,  fierce,  and  voracious. 
Nvhat  the  Lion  is  among  quadrupeds,  that  ! 
the  Eagle  is  presumed  to  be  among  birds ; 1 
one  who  disdains  all  petty  plunder,  and  pur-  I 
sues  only  such  prey  as  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  conquest.  This  laudatory  cha-  ! 
racter  of  the  king  of  birds,  however,  though 
true  in  the  main,  and  generally  acquiesced  , 
in,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  poetically 
descriptive  than  logically  accurate  1 but 
while,  in  onr  zoolo^cal  character,  we  are 
bound  to  make  this  admlsriomfkr  be  it  fhnn 
us  to  disparage  the  **bird  of  Jove,*'  or  to 
pluck  a single  plume  i^m  his  npaoaring 
wing.  Eagles  ore  distinguished  by  ^e  fea- 
thenng  of  the  tarsi  down  to  the  very  base  of 
the  claws  t and  the  males  are  smaller  than 
the  females  ; their  plumage  yarying  con- 
siderably, according  to  age  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Of  all  the  feathered  tribe  the 
Eagle  soars  the  lilghcst ; and  of  all  others 
also  it  has  the  strongest  and  most  piercing 
sight.  Though  extremely  powerful  when 
ou  the  wing,  the  joints  of  its  legs  being 
rather  stifif,  ft  finds  some  difllculty  in  rising 
again  alter  a descent ; yet,  if  not  instantly 
pursued,  it  will  easily  carry  off*  a goose  or 
other  bird  equally  large.  The  Eagle  does 
not  rise  in  the  air  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  its  prey  on  the  wing,  os  that  it 
may  be  enabled  to  take  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  country  beneath;  for  its  food  does  not 
consist  so  much  of  birds  that  pass  m<^  of 
their  time  in  flight,  as  of  those  that  live  on 
or  near  the  ground,  and  of  such  mamraoU* 
as  it  can  vanquish.  Buffon  remarks,  when 
speaking  of  the  noble  nature  of  this  powerlU 
bird,  that  the  Eagle  despises  small  animals, 
and  disregards  their  insults ; that  ho  seldom 
devours  the  whole  of  his  prey,  but,  like  the 
lion,  leaves  the  fragments  to  other  animals ; 
and,  except  when  famishing  with  hunger,  he 
disdains  to  feed  on  carrion.  The  astonish- 
ingly acute  sight  of  the  Eagle  enables  liim 
to  discern  his  prey  at  an  immense  distance  ; 
and,  having  perceived  it,  he  darts  down  upon 
it  with  a swoop  which  there  is  no  resisting. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Eagle  Is 
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able  to  look  rtedfostly  on  the  sun,  and  to 
gugUin  hU  moet  dazzling  rays  s which  alone 
must  give  him  a decided  superiority^  over 
every  other  denizen  of  the  air : this  is  aC“ 
counted  for  by  his  being  furnished  ^th 
double  eyelids,  one  of  which  may  be  shut 
while  the  other  is  open,  so  tliat  the  gl^ng 
light  of  any  dazzling  object  may  be  rendered 
more  easily  supportable.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed  of  ■ticks,  twigs,  rushes,  heath.  Sic.,  and 
is  generally  placed  upon  the  jutting  ledge 
of  some  inacceraible  precipice  ; or  in  forau, 
near  some  lofty  tree.  The  largest  species  of 
Eagles  seldom  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  and 
the  smallest  never  more  than  three. 

The  ItfPEniAL  Eaolk.  (.Aguila  imptriaUs.) 
This  is  the  largest  species  of  Eagle  known. 
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of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  j and  to  it 
may  be  referred  all  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients respecting  the  strength,  courage,  and 
magnanimity  of  these  birds.  Its  colour 
above  is  rufous  gray,  barred  with  block,  the 
black  prevailing  most  on  the  wings  : the 
head  is  strongly  crested  with  long  gro^  fea- 
thers, the  two  middle  ones  being  live  inches 
long  I the  toil  is  gray,  barred  and  spotted 
witli  black,  and  tipped  with  rufous  : the 
under  parts  of  the  bird  are  pale  cinereous, 
very  soft  and  downy  : tile  beak  and  cere 
i black;  the  feet  and  legs  yellow.  It  is  a 
’ native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the 
deep  recesses  of  tlic  forest ; and  lias  the  re- 
putation of  being  extremely  bold  and  fero- 
cious. 

TheO0i.DEy  Eaoi.e.  (Aquila  cKrytaeti^) 
This  bird  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  the 
European  Eagles  ; its  length  being  three 
feet  three  inches,  the  extent  of  iu  ^g* 
seven  feet  six  inches,  and  its  weight  ftom 
' twelve  to  sixteen  pounds.  Tlie  bill  is  of  a 
^ deep  lend  colour,  with  a yellow  cere  i eyes 
i large,  deep  sunk,  and  covered  by  a projecting 
, brow  I the  irides  golden  hazel-colour,  bright 
' and  lustrous.  The  general  colour  of  the 
1 plumage  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  tawny 
' on  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  feathers  on 
' the  back  being  finely  shaded  with  a darker 
hue.  The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  to  the 
■ end  of  the  tail ; the  quill-feathers  are  cho- 
! colate-coloured,  with  white  shafts  ; and  the 
tail  brown,  the  base  being  generally  marked 
with  irregular  ash-coloured  bars  or  blotches  : 
the  legs  are  yellow,  short,  and  very  strong, 
being  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
feathered  to  the  very  feet,  which  are  covered 
I with  large  scales,  and  armed  with  most  for- 
midable claws.  It  occurs  in  various  moun- 
I tainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also, 
i though  more  rarely,  in  America:  in  Ireland, 


been  found.  The  eyrie  or  nest  of  the  Golden 
I Eagle  is  extremely  large  end  strong,  being 
composed  of  twigs  and  branches,  interlaced 
and  covered  by  layers  of  rushes,  heath,  4^, 


! cliffs.  The  female  lays  two  or,  at  most, 
j three  eggs,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  gene- 
rally unprolific.  The  longevity  of  this  spe- 
I cles  is  said  to  be  great  indeed,  instances 
. being  quoted  of  its  having  survived  more 
I than  a century. 


The  Rixo-TAiLKn  Eaole  (the  talco 
fulmu  of  Buffon),  though  described  as  a 
separate  species  by  liim,  is  no  other  than  the 
vouno  bird  of  one  and  two  yean  of  the  preced- 
ing. Its  colour  is  a deep  brown,  the  boM  of 
the  tail  being  distinguished  by  a wliite  ring  ; 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  horn-colour,  the  upjrer 
mandible,  which  is  arched,  hanging  over  the 
lower  one  about  an  inch,  and  ha™g  an 
angle  or  tooth  on  each  Bide  ; and  the  feet  are 
feathered  to  the  toe*.  The  breast  is  marked 
with  white  triangular  spoU  in  the  middle  of 
each  feather : between  the  bill  and  tlie  eye* 
there  are  spaces  of  bare  skin  of  a dirty  hue, 


tail,  which  is  of  an  equal  length  with  the  | 
wings  when  closed,  is  white,  except  the  tijw  j 
of  the  feathers,  which  are  black,  or  dark  j 
brown  ; and  the  coverts  under  the  tail  ore  a . 
reddish  brown  or  bay.  The  toes  ore  verv  | 
thick  and  strong,  and  covered  with  yellowish  ; 
scales ; and  the  talons,  wliich  are  black  and 
very  powerful,  bend  almost  into  semicircu- 
lar figures,  and  terminate  in  very  sharp 
DOtnts 

“ It  is  held,’*  says  Dr.  Richardson.  **  by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  as  it  is  by  almost 
every  other  people,  to  be  an  emblem  of  might 
and  courage,  aud  the  young  Indian  warrior 
glories  in  his  Eagle  plume  as  the  most 
honourable  ornament  with  which  he  can 
adorn  himself.  Its  feathers  are  attached  to 
the  calumeU,  or  smoking  pipes,  used  by  the 
Indians  in  the  celebration  of  their  solemn 
festivals,  whidi  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  the  Calumet  Eagle.  Indeed,  so  higlUy 
are  these  ornaments  prized,  that  a womor 
will  often  exchange  a valuable  horse  for  the 
tail  feathers  of  a single  eagle.’*^  He  further 
observes  that  the  mature  British  Golden 
Eagle  has  a darkish  brown  tail  and  wings, 
blackish-brown  back,  clouded  with  brown- 
ish-block, and  a paler  and  brighter-brown 
head.  The  identity  of  the  Ring-tails  witli 
the  Golden  Eagles  may  now  be  coiuidered 
unquestionable,  the  observations  of  so  many 
late  ornithologists  concurring  to  establish 
the  fact.  And  though  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  the  Golden  Eagle  is  seldom  seen 
farther  to  the  eastward  tlum  tiie  Rocky 
Mountains,  M.  Audubon  asserts  that  he  has 
seen  it  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  various 
otiier  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits 
Russia,  Iceland,  and  Germany,  and  is  said 
to  occur  in  Northern  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
Scotland,  and  Its  northern  and  wesUm 
islands  : in  Ireland  also,  though  much  less 
often  I and  occasionally  even  iu  tlie  wetern 
counties  of  England. 

The  Royal  Eaols  (Aquila  repolss)  is 
a bird  of  great  beauty,  having  an  elegutly 
varied  plumage  and  commanding  attitudes ; 
in  fact,  the  account  given  of  it  by  M.  Sonnini, 
in  bis  e^tion  of  Buffon’s  Natural  History, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  much 
larger  and  more  ferocious  than  any  one  of 
which  we  have  a knowledge.  His  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  to  this  effect : —The  head  is  Isnge, 
and  fUmiihcd  with  a crest  in  form  of  a 
casque  : the  bill  long  ; the  eyes  bright  and 
piercing ; the  claws  black,  crooked,  and  of 
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. Ihe  length  of  the  middle  finger  : the  back, 
winsB,  and  tail  are  brown,  spotted  with 
blacK,  and  variegated  with  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish streaks } the  belly  white,  the  feathers 
being  very  soft,  and  equal  in  elegance  to 
those  of  an  egret.  It  files  with  majestic 
rapidity,  and  such  is  the  expanse  of  its  wings, 
that  it  sometimes  strikes  and  kills  its  prey 
with  them  before  it  touches  it  with  its  claws. 
Its  strength  is  such  os  to  enable  it  to  tear 
in  pieces  in  on  instant  the  la^st  sheep ; 
and  it  pursues,  almost  indiscriminately,  wild 
animals  ; but  its  principal  food  consists  of  a 
particular  kind  of  monkeys,  called  Guaribas, 
which  it  instantly  kills,  and  devours  with 
extraordinary  voracity.  Its  general  residence 
is  on  lofljr  motmtains,  and  it  bidlds  its  nest 
on  the  l^hest  trees,  employing  for  their 
construction  the  bones  of  the  animals  it  has 
slaughtered,  and  some  dry  branches  of  trees, 
which  it  binds  together  with  the  ends  of 
climbers.  It  is  said  to  la^  two  or  three  eggs, 
which  ore  white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 
It  is  chiefiy  found  about  the  borders  of  the 
river  Amazon.  Many  virtues  are  attributed 
to  its  burnt  feathers.  Such  is  the  account, 
with  some  slight  abridgment,  of  the  de- 
scription given  by  Sonnini,  and  copied  by 
Shaw  ; the  whole  resting  on  the  authority 
of  Don  Laurent  Alvarez  Roxo  de  Fost^U, 
a Portuguese  ecclesiastic  at  Brazil. 

Wedge-tailed  Eaole.  {Aquila  fHcota.") 
Tills  noble  bird  is  the  species  or  Eagle  com- 
mon to  Australia,  **  being  of  course,*^  as  Mr. 
Oould  observes,  **morc  plentiful  in  such 
districts  as  are  suited  to  its  habits,  and  where 
the  character  of  the  country  is  congenial  to 
the  animals  upon  which  it  subsists.”  lie 
further  says,  that  although  he  has  not  yet 
seen  it  in  any  collection,  either  from  the 
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northern  portion  of  Australia  or  any  other 
country,  “ in  all  probability  it  will  hereafter 
be  found  to  extend  its  range  os  far  towards 
the  tropics  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as 
the  Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  chrysaSta)  does  in 


the  northern  t the  two  birds  being,  in  fact, 
beautiful  analogues  of  each  other  in  their 
resistive  habitats,  and  doubtless  performing 
similar  ofiSccs  in  the  great  scheme  of  crea- 
tion.” In  courage,  power,  rapacity,  and 
size,  they  are  also  very  similar ; but  the 
len^hened  and  wedge-shaped  form  of  its 
tail  gives  to  the  Australian  bird  a far  more 
pleasing  and  elegant  contour.  One,  but  by 
no  means  the  largest,  of  those  which  were 
killed  by  Mr.  Oould,  weighed  nine  pounds, 
and  measured  six  feet  eight  inches  ftom  tip 
to  tip  of  the  opposite  pinions.  The  Wedge- 
tailed Eagle  frequents  the  interior  portions 
of  the  country  rather  than  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea ; preving  indiscriminatelv 
on  all  the  smaller  species  of  Kangaroo  wdiieh 
tenant  the  hills  and  plains ; and  whose  re- 
treats, ftom  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  its 
vision,  it  descries  while  soaring  and  j^rform- 
ing  its  graceful  evolutions  in  the  air.  The 
enterprising  ornithologist,  from  whose 
splendid  work  we  have  derived  the  fore- 
going information,  goes  on  to  say,  that  ” its 
tremendous  stoop  and  powerful  grasp  cariw 
inevitable  destruction  to  its  victim,  be  it 
ever  so  large  and  formidable.  The  breeders 
of  sheep  find  in  this  bird  an  enemy  which 
commits  extensive  ravages  among  their 
lambs,  and  consequently  in  its  turn  it  is 
persecuted  unrelentingly  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  sto(^-owners,  who  employ  every  arti- 
fice in  their  power  to  efibet  its  extirpation, 
and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  considerable 
rewards  are  offered  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  end.”  He  adds,  that  ” the  tracts 
of  untrodden  ground  and  the  vastness  of  the 
impenetrable  forests  will,  however,  fbr  a 
long  series  of  years  to  come,  afford  it  an 
asylum,  secure  ftom  the  inroads  of  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  man  : still,  with  every  one 
wagmg  war  u^n  it,  its  numbers  must  neoes- 
sanly  be  considerably  diminished.”  In  the 
adult  bird,  the  head,  throat,  and  all  the  upper 
and  under  surface  of  the  plumage  is  blackish 
brown,  stained  on  the  edges  and  extremities 
of  many  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  with 
pale  brown  ; back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
rusty  red;  irides  hazel;  cere  and  space 
round  the  eye  yellowish  white ; bill  yel- 
lowish horn  colour,  the  tip  black ; feet  light 
yellow.  The  colour  of  the  young  birds  is 
altogether  lighter,  and  the  tail  is  indistinctly 
barrikl  near  the  extremity.  The  nests  are 
of  a very  large  size,  built  of  sticks  and 
boughs,  nearly  fiat,  and,  placed  on  trees 
which  ^m  their  vast  height,  are  all  but 
inaccessible  to  man.  It  appears  that  al- 
though the  Wedge-tailed  Eagles  mostly  fbc4 
on  living  prey,  they  do  not  scruple  to  finm 
on  the  carcase  of  a dead  bullock  wheu  thn' 
find  one,  or  refuse  to  devour  canion,  thod^ 
it  may  be  almost  in  a state  of  putridity. 

We  lately  saw  three  specunens  of  this 
very  fierce  Eagle  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society.  Their  piercing  eyes  and 
enormous  beaks  clearly  indicated  their  ” will 
and  power,”  while  their  restlessness  was  a 
convincing  proof  that  they  could  ill  brook 
captivity. 

VULTURlXK  Eagle.  (Aquila  vultvrina.) 
The  general  colour  of  this  species,  wliich  in 
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rise  ia  equal  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  ia  a deep 
black,  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  back 
having  brownish  edges : the  bill  is  very 
strong,  its  tip  yellow  | the  legs  of  a dirty 
yellow,  and  feathered  for  three  quarters  of 
their  length : the  tail  rounded,  and  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  wings.  It  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  carrion,  but  will  attack  sheep, 
and  devour  them  on  the  spot.  Kative  of 
Caffiraria. 

Crowned  Eagle.  (AguUa  coronates) 
This  species  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
generality  of  Eagles,  but  of  proportionate 
boldness  and  strength.  It  is  a native  of 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  be  principally  seen  in 
Guinea.  The  circles  round  the  eyes  are  of  a 
deep  orange  colour;  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  the  space  round  the  eyes,  and  the 
throat,  are  covered  with  white  feathers,  with 
small  black  spots : the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck,  the  back  and  wings,  arc  of  a 
dark  brown,  the  outer  ed^es  of  the  feathers 
being  lighter : the  ridge  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  tips  of  some  of  the  lesser  covert- 
feathers  of  the  wings,  arc  white : the  tail  is 
brown,  barred  across  with  black,  and  on  its 
under  ride  appears  of  a dark  and  light  ash- 
colour:  the  breast  is  of  a reddish-brown, 
with  large  transverse  block  spots  on  the 
sides : the  thiglis  and  legs,  down  to  the  feet, 
are  covered  with  white  feathers,  beautifcdly 
marked  with  round  black  spots.  The  feet 
and  claws  ore  very  strong ; the  former  co- 
vered with  scales  of  a bright  orange  colour, 
and  the  latter  being  block.  It  takes  its 
name  from  raising  the  feathers  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  m the  form  of  a crest  or 
crown. 

The  Superb  Eagle  {Falco  auperbus)  in- 
habits the  vast  forests  of  Guiana,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a kind  of  pendent  naked  craw, 
like  some  of  the  vultures.  From  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail  is  about  twenty- 
five  inches : the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
the  crest  are  brown : tlie  back  and  wings 
brown,  with  a few  transverse  towny  bars : 
and  the  tali  is  alternately  barred  with  block 
and  pale  brown : the  rides  of  the  neck  arc 
tawny ; the  throat  and  breast  white  ; the 
abdomen  white,  with  transverse  black  stripes, 
interrupted  by  the  white  ground-colour : the 
feathers  of  the  thighs  and  legs  are  white, 
striped  with  black. 

The CiiEELA  Eagle.  {Falco Chula.)  This 
species  is  a native  of  India,  where  it  is  called 
Cheela.  It  is  of  a stout  make,  two  feet  long, 
and  of  a deep  brown  colour ; but  on  ea<m 
side  of  the  head  there  is  a mixture  of  white  t 
the  wing-coverts  and  thighs  are  marked 
with  small  white  spots,  and  the  tail  is 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  a white  band : the 
bill  is  blue  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tip. 

The  Wbitb-tailed  Eagle.  (HaliaUuaX- 
hicQia.')  This  bird  inhabits  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Scotland 
and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  be^, 
cere,  and  eyes  are  of  a pale  yellow ; the 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  a pale  ash,  mixed 
with  rcddlsh-brown : general  colour  of  the 
plumage  brown,  darkest  on  the  upper  port 
of  the  nead,  neck,  and  back  : quill  feathers 


very  dark ; breast  irregularly  mariLcd  with 
white  spoto ; tail  white ; legs  of  a bright 
yellow,  and  claws  black.  It  is  strong,  and 
very  ferocious.  It  usually  lays  two  or  three 
eggs,  building  its  nest  upon  lofty  trees. 

The  White-headed  Sea  Eagle.  {BaXi- 
cetus  leucouphalua.)  This  distinguished  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  to  which 
it  bears  a considerable  resemblance  ; it  is, 
however,  of  a lighter  colour,  and  the  legs  are 
only  feathered  a little  way  below  the  knees. 
The  bill  is  large,  much  hooked,  and  bluish. 
A row  of  strong  bristly  feathers  hangs  down 
from  under  its  lower  mandible,  whence  it 
has  sometimes  been  termed  the  Bearded 
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E^le.  It  preys  chiefly  on  fish,  which  it 
seizes  by  darting  down  upon  them  while 
swimming  near  the  surface : it  also  occa- 
sionally preys  on  birds  and  other  animals. 
The  American  variety  is  superior  in  size  to 
the  European  ; frequenting  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  and  the  shores  and  clifiSi  of  j 
lakes  and  large  rivers,  which  localities  he 
prefers,  from  nis  great  partiality  for  fish.  ' 
Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  thus  : 
picturesquely  describes  this  power^  bird  >— 
Elevated  upon  a high,  dead  limb  of  some  i 
gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a wide  view  of 
the  neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  I 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  : 
various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  I 

busy  avocations  below>-the  snow-white  gulls  ‘ 
slowly  winnowing  the  air ; the  busy  truipce,  | 
coursing  along  the  sands  ; trains  of  duc^s, 
streaming  over  the  surface;  silent  and  watch- 
fril  cranes,  intent  and  wading ; clamorous 
crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  I 
subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  ma-  I 
gazine  of  nature,  lligh  over  all  these  hovers  { 
one,  whose  action  instantly  arrests  all  the 
Eagle’s  attention.  He  knows  him  to  be  the 
fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim 
of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  right,  and,  i 
balancing  himselfwith  half-opened  wings  on  j, 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result,  l^wn,  I, 
rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  ' 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  tobx  of  | 
its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  1 1 
the  deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around. 
At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of  the  Eagle  ' 
a^  all  ardour,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerg-  i 
ing,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  j 
in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  i 
are  a signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  1 1 
the  air,  instantly  gives  chase ; soon  gams  on  j 
the  fish-hawk  ; each  exerts  his  utmost  to 
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upon  u to  b«  removed  with  great  difficulty, 
although  it  can  detach  iticlf  vrith  eaae.  It 


mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in  the 
rencontre  the  most  elegant  and  sublime 
aerial  evolutions.  The  unincumbered  Eagle 
rapidly  advanses,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of 
reaching  his  opponent,  when,  with  a sodden 
scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  exe- 
cration, the  latter  drops  his  fish  : the  Eade, 
ptdsing  himself  for  a moment,  as  if  to  take  a 
more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a whirlwind, 
snatches  it  in  his  grasp,  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  it  silently  away  to  the 
woods."  When  this  bird  has  fasted  for  some 
time,  its  appetite  is  extremely  voracious  and 
indiscriminate  ; even  the  most  putrid  carrion, 
when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  is  accept- 
able. The  nest  of  this  species,  formed  of 
large  sticks,  sods,  moss,  hay,  &c.,  is  usually 
found  in  a lofty  tree,  in  a swamp  or  morass  ; 
and  as  it  is  increawd  and  repaired  every 
season,  becomes  of  great  size.  Fish  are  dally 
carried  to  the  nest  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
sometimes  lie  scattered  round  the  tree ; and 
the  odour  is  very  offensive  for  a considerable 


EAGLE-OWL.  (,Bubo.)  [See  OwL.j 

EAR-SHELL,  (,1/aliotit.')  A genus  of 
univalve  MoUusca,  the  shell  being  of  a 
flattened  shape,  perforated  with  small  holes 
on  one  side,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
human  ear,  its  base  being  characterised  by 
a very  wide  mouth  or  aperture,  the  largert 
in  any  shell  except  the  Patella  or  Limpet. 
This  genus  sometimes  yields  small  pearls, 
the  rudiments  of  which  are  frequently  seen 
in  those  shells  which  have  not  brought  them 
to  perfection.  The  outside  is  generally 
rough,  worn,  or  covered  with  marine  sub- 
stances I the  inside  presents  the  same  ena- 
melled appearance  as  mother-of-pearl,  and 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  colours.  The 
holes  with  which  the  shell  is  perforated  are 
fur  the  passage  of  the  lobes  of  the  animal's 
mantle,  and  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
as  it  inereases  in  size  : when,  however,  a 
new  one  is  formed,  the  one  nearest  the  spire 
is  closed  up.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 


ii  alwayi  found  near  tho  furface  of  the 
water.  There  are  eeTeral  tpeciea  of 
•hell : the  one  termed  the  Great  Ear-shell 
is  Are  inches  long  and  nearly  three  wide  \ 
its  shape  is  an  irregular  oval,  the  end 
where  the  spiral  turn  is  placed  being  the 
largest.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  East 
Inmes. 

EARTHWORM.  (Xwnhrilffus.)  An  An- 
nelide*  of  which  there  are  doubtless  many 
species  ; characterised  by  a long  cylindrical 
t^y,  divided  by  transverse  fhrrows  into  a 
great  number  of  rings,  and  by  a mouth 
without  teeth  : they  hare  neither  eyes,  ten- 
tacles, gills,  nor  cirrhi.  The  common  well- 
known  species  {Lumbricus  terrtstris)  attains 
nearly  a foot  in  length,  and  is  composed  of 
upwards  of  one  hundr^  and  twenty  rings. 
They  are  very  abundant,  piercing  and  tra- 
veramg  the  ground  in  every  direction,  subsist- 
ing on  roots,  woody  fibres,  animal  matter, 
and  other  organized  substances.  It  Is  well 
known  that  they  swallow  earthy  matter,  and 
that  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  tho 
remainder  in  little  intestinc'shaped  heaps, 
or  worm-casts. 

Though  a small  and  despised  creature,  the 
Earthworm  is  a most  important  one  In  the 
operations  of  nature.  When  it  is  boring,  it 
insinuates  its  pointed  head  between  the 
particles  of  the  earth,  amongst  which  it 
penetrates  Like  a wedge  t and  in  this  posi- 
tion the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  fixed 
by  the  spines,  of  wlilch  there  are  four  pairs 
on  each  segment : the  hinder  parts  are  then 
drawn  forwards  by  a shortening  of  the  body  1 
which  swells  out  ue  anterior  segments,  and 
forcibly  dilates  the  passage  into  which  the 
head  has  been  already  thrust.  By  the  frequent 
repetition  of  this  process,  the  little  animal 
more  easily  permeates  hard  substances  than 
could  be  possibly  conceived  $ and  by  the 
united  labours  of  myriads,  the  earth  is 
lightened,  and  vegetation  thereby  wonder- 
fully assisted.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  * Journal  of 
a Naturalist,*  thus  speaks  of  the  Earthworm : 
~“This  animal,  destined  to  be  the  natural 
manurer  of  the  soil,  and  the  ready  indicator 
of  an  improved  staple,  consumes  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  soon 
would  bo  injurious,  the  softer  parts  of  de- 
cayed vcMtablo  matters,  and  conveys  with 
the  toil  the  more  woody  fibres,  where  they 
moulder,  and  become  reduced  to  a simple 
nutriment,  fitting  for  living  vegetation.  The 
parts  consumed  oy  them  are  soon  returned 
to  the  surface,  whence,  dissolved  by  frosts 


and  scattered  bv  rains,  they  circulate  again 
in  the  plants  of  the  toil — * death  still  pro- 
ducing life.*  Thus  eminently  serviceable  as 


the  worm  is,  it  yet  becomes  the  prey  of 
I .v-.wwTT -TN  ..t.  .«f»rr  various  orders  of  the  animal  creation,  and 

pcrha^l.a«litspexamjUeof^indlriau.l 
**  race  being  subjected  to  universal  destruction, 

large, having  two  long  round  tentacula,  with  The  very  emmet  seizes  it  when  disabled, 
eyes  at  the  base  on  footstalks  { foot  ve^  and  bears  it  away  os  its  prize  : it  constitutes 
large,  having  the  margin  fringed  all  round.  tlirougUout  the  year  the  food  of  many  birds; 
In  its  state  of  rest,  it  u able  to  adhere  with  fishes  devour  it  greedily  ; the  hedgehog  eats 
I such  tenacity  to  the  substance  it  is  fixed  it ; the  mole  pursues  it  unceasingly  m the 
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paaturet*  along  the  moist  bottoms  of  ditches, 
and  bunows  aAer  it  through  the  banks  oi 
hedges,  to  which  it  retires  m dry  seasons. 
Soured  as  the  worm  appears  to  be  by  its 
residence  in  the  earth  from  the  capti^  of 
creatures  inhabiting  a different  element,  yet 
many  aquatic  animals  seem  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  prey  on  it  as  a natural  food, 
whenever  it  falls  in  their  wav  ; f^ogs  eat  it ; 
and  even  the  great  water>lx^tle  iDytiacus 
\ fuargifuxlis)  I have  known  to  seise  it  when 
the  bait  of  the  angler,  and  it  has  been  drawn  i 
! up  by  the  hook.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  i 
prodigious  destruction  of  the  animal.  Us 
I increase  is  fully  commensurate  to  its  con** 
sumption,  is  if  ordained  the  appointed  food 
of  ail.** 

I In  White’s  Illstoi^  of  Sclbome  the  valu- 
I able  ser^'ices  of  the  Earthworm  are  detailed 
: at  great  length,  and  with  that  writer’s 
' ccustomcd  perspicacity.  Cliarles  Darwin, 

' R.  S.,  has  mode  many  interesting  obscr- 
; vations,  which  have  been  thus  stated  from 
i his  published  researches  : — **  The  burrowing 
' of  Earthworms  is  a process  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  gardener  and  agriculturist ; 
and  these  animals  are  for  more  beneficial 
to  mau  in  this  way,  than  they  arc  Inuuious 
by  devouring  tlie  vegetables  set  In  the 
soil.  They  give  a kind  of  under  tillage 
to  the  land,  performing  the  same  below 
ground  that  the  spade  docs  above  for  the 
garden,  and  the  plough  for  arable  land  ; and 
loosening  Uie  earth,  so  as  to  render  it  per* 
meable  to  air  and  water.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  tliat  they  will  even  add  to  the 
depth  of  soil ; covering  barren  tracts  with  a 
laver  of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields 
which  have  been  overspread  with  lime,  burnt 
marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances  are  in  time 
I covered  witli  finely-divided  soil,  well  adapted 
I to  the  support  of  vegetation.  That  this 
result,  which  is  commonly  attributed  by 
the  farmers  to  the  * working-doam ' of  the 
materials  in  question,  Is  really  due  to  the 
. action  of  the  Earthworms,  appears  from  the 
I fact,  that,  in  the  soil  tlius  formed,  large 
I num^rsof worm-castamay bcdlstlnguish^. 

{ These  are  produced  by  the  digestive  process 
; of  the  worms  ; which  take  into  their  intes- 
tinal canal  a large  quantity  of  the  soil 
through  which  they  burrow,  extract  from  it 
\ the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in  a finely 
divided  state.  In  this  manner,  a field, 
manured  with  marl,  has  been  covered,  in 
the  course  of  eighty  years,  with  a bed  of 
earth  averaging  thmeen  inches  in  thick- 
I ness. 

I **It  is  commonly  supposed,”  says  Dr. 
Carpenter,  **that  the  Esithworm  may  be 
multiplied  by  the  division  of  its  body  into 
two  pieces,  each  of  which  will  continue  to 
live.  This  docs  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  the  case  with  the  common  species.  If 
it  is  divided  across  the  middle,  when  in 
motion,  each  part  will  continue  to  move 
for  a time ; but  only  the  piece  which  bears 
the  head  will  be  found  alive  after  a few 
hours.  This  forms  a new  tail ; and  soon 
■hows  little  sign  of  injury.  But  if  the  di- 
vision be  made  near  the  head,  the  body  will 
remain  alive,  and  will  renew  the  head  ; 


and  the  head,  with  its  few  attached  segments, 
will  die.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
some  species,  in  which  this  reproductive 
power  is  sufficiently  great  to  produce  a new 
head  and  body  from  even  a small  portion  of 
the  original ; so  that  above  twenty  indi- 
viduals liavc  been  produced  in  this  manner 
by  the  division  of  a tingle  one  into  as  many 
parts.” 

EARWIG.  (For/Scufa.)  AgennsofDcr- 
mapterous  insects.  Tlie  common  Earwig, 
generally  called  in  Scotland  Gollach  (For- 
jkMla  auricularia\  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  a somewhat 
flattened  body ; the  wings  being  folded  under 
veryshort  and  truncated  elytra  or  wing-cases, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  armed 
with  a homy  forceps.  When  alarmed,  the  in- 
sect elevates  the  abdomen,  and  opens  these  ! 
forceps,  in  order  to  defend  itself  from  the  at- 
tack of  its  enemies.  Though  not  produced  i 
quite  perfect.  fh>m  the  egg,  the  Earwig  re-  | 
quires  but  a very  small  change  before  It  or-  \ 
ri%*e8  at  that  state  which  fits  it  for  flight  and 
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generation.  Its  natural  functions  are  never 
suspended ; from  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
egg,  it  continues  to  eat,  move,  leap,  and 
pursue  its  prey  ; and  a skin  which  inclosed 


a part  of  its  body  and  limbs  borsts  behind, 
and  gives  full  play  to  a set  of  wings  with 
which  it  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate.  The 
places  in  which  they  are  found  are  chiefly 


damp  and  cool  situations,  under  stones  and  , 
the  bark  of  trees,  among  chests  and  boxes  ; 
which  have  been  long  undisturbed,  and  in 
similar  haunts.  They  seem  to  be  as  timid 
as  hares,  and  when  disturbed  run  into  the  , 
nearest  hole,  satisfied,  like  the  quadrupeds 
above  named,  if  they  can  get  Uieir  heads  , 
under  cover,  and  thus  exclude  the  sight  of  ; 
danger,  even  when  their  bodies  are  fully  , 
exposed.  Hence,  it  often  happens  that  they  I 
will  be  found  with  their  heads  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  flowers,  their  forked  tails  sticking  ! 
up  among  the  stamens  and  pistils,  so  that  , 
they  might  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
but  a botanist  or  an  entomologist. 

Mr.  Newman  gives  the  following  Interest- 
ing description  of  this  insect  and  its  habits:  — 

“ The  Earwig  is  one  of  our  most  common 
insects  ; it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  and 
is  very  generally  an  object  of  unconquerable 
dislike  t the  forceps  at  its  tail,  and  the 
threatening  manner  in  which  these  are 
turned  over  its  back,  to  pinch  anything  of 
which  it  is  afraid,  render  it  peculmrlv  dis- 
gusting. The  fore  wings  of  the  Earw^  are 
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Bqiiarc,  ihort,  leathery  plecea,  which  cover 


but  a very  small  portion  of  the  bodv : the 
insect  is  incapable  of  bending  or  folding 
them  in  anv  direction,  or  of  using  them  as 
organs  of  flight.  The  hind  wings  are  onite 
different  from  the  fore  wings ; they  are  folded 


into  a very  small  compass,  and  covered  bv 
the  fore  wings,  except  a small  portion  which 
protrudes  from  beneath  them  { and,  when 
examined  in  this  position,  appear  totally 
useless  as  organs  of  flight.  When  unfolded, 
the  hind  wings  are  rcmarVably  beautiful ; 
they  are  of  ample  size,  perfectly  transparent, 
displa}dng  prismatic  colours  when  moved  in 
the  light : and  are  intersected  by  veins, 
which  radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the 
margin.  The  shape  of  these  wings,  .when 
fully  opened,  is  nearly  that  of  the  human 
ear;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  original  name  of 
this  insect  was  Eanrinjr.  Clt  derives  its  pre- 
sent name  from  its  supposed  habit  of  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  ears  of  persons  who 
incautiously  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  grass, 
&c. : a supposition,  if  not  entirely  ground- 
less, unsupported  by  any  well  authenticated 
instances.] 

Earwigs  subsist  principally  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  plants,  and  ou  fruit ; and  they 
are  entirely  nocturnal  insects,  retiring  by 
day  into  dark  crevices  and  comers,  where 
they  are  screened  from  observation.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  de^’our  the  petals  of 
a flower  is  remarkable  ; they  clasp  the  edge 
of  a t>etal  in  their  fore  legs,  and  tlien,  stretch- 
ing out  their  head  as  fur  as  possible,  bite  out 
a moutliful ; then  another  mouthful  nearer, 
and  so  on  till  the  head  is  brought  to  the 
fore-legs.  This  mode  of  eating  is  exactly 
that  which  is  practised  bv  the  caterpillars  of 
butterflies  and  moths  : tne  part  of  a leaf  or 
petal  is  eaten  out  in  a semicircular  form, 
and  the  head  is  thrust  out  to  the  extreme 
part,  after  a series  of  mouthfuls.  Pinks, 
carnations,  and  dahlias,  very  frequently  lose 
all  their  beauty  from  the  voracity  of  these 
insects.  When  the  time  of  breeding  has  ar- 
rived, which  is  generally  in  the  autumn,  the 
: female  retires  for  protection  to  the  cracks  in 
the  bark  of  old  trees,  or  the  interstices  of 
weather-boarding,  or  under  heavy  stones  on 
the  ground : here  she  commences  laying  her 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  twenty  to 
fifry  in  number : when  the  female  has 
finished  laying  them,  she  does  not  forsake 
them,  os  is  the  habit  of  other  insects,  but  sits 
on  them  in  tlie  manner  of  a hen,  until  they 
are  hatched.  When  the  little  ones  leave  the 
shell,  they  are  very  perceptibly  larger  than 
the  eggs  which  contained  them.  They  pre- 
cisely resemble  the  parent  in  structure  and 
habit,  except  that  they  are  without  wings ; 
they  also  difler  in  colour,  being  pcricctly 
white.  The  care  of  the  mother  does  not 
cease  with  the  liatching  of  the  eggs : the 
young  ones  run  after  her  wherever  she 
moves,  and  she  continues  to  sit  on  them  and 
brood  over  them  writh  the  greatest  aficction 
for  many  days.  If  the  youug  ones  are  dis- 
turbed or  scattered,  or  if  the  parent  is  taken 
away  from  them,  the  will,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, collect  them  again,  and  brood 
over  them  as  carefully  os  before,  allowing 


them  to  push  her  about,  and  cautiously  I 
moving  one  foot  after  another,  for  fear  of 
hurting  them.  How  the  young  ones  are  fed 
until  the  mother's  care  for  them  has  ceased, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained  t 
for  it  is  not  until  they  are  nearly  half  grown 
that  they  are  seen  feeding  on  vegetables  with 
the  rest.'’ 

A remarkable  fact,  in  relation  to  the  Ear- 
wig, is  its  great  abundance  at  particular 
times,  and  its  subsequent  rarity.  From  the 
observations  of  entomologists,  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  insects  migrate  in  consi- 
derable flocks,  selecting  the  evening  for  their 
excursions.  It  is  common  with  gardeners  to 
hang  up,  among  the  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
subject  to  their  attacks,  and  also  to  place  on 
the  ground,  pieces  of  hollow  reeds,  lobster- 
claws,  and  the  like,  which  ofl^r  enticing 
places  of  retreat  for  these  insects  on  the  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  and  by 'means  thereof 
great  numbers  or  them  are  obtained  in  the 
morning.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  Earwigs. 
There  are  many  exotic  species  of  this  genus, 
some  of  them  with  remarkably  elongated 
forceps. 

EBUKKA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  in- 
habiting on  oval,  thick,  smooth,  umbiiicated 
shell.  The  Ebumie  In  some  respects  re- 
semble the  Buccina  ; from  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  essentially  different.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
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proboscis,  and  two  tcntacula  having  eyes  In 
the  middle  ; foot  short  ; spire  angulated 
and  acute ; aperture  oval,  terminating  an- 
teriorly in  a canal,  posteriorly  in  a groove  ; 
outer  lip  slightly  tluckeiied  with  an  anterior 
notch,  which  terminates  a spiral  fold  sur- 
rounding the  body  whorl ; umbilicus  gene- 
rally covered  by  the  thickened  columellor 
lip. 

ECHIDNA,  or  PORCUPINE  ANT- 
EATER.  {Echidna  hpstrix.)  This  curious 
animal  is  a native  of  Australia,  and  is  a 
striking  instance  of  thatbeautlfril  gradatiou, 
so  frequently  observed  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, by  which  creatures  of  one  tribe  or  genus 
approach  to  those  of  a very  different  one. 
It  has  the  external  coating  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  Porcupine,  wdth  the  mouth 
and  peculiar  generic  characters  of  the  ant- 
eaters.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length : the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  are  thickly 
coated  with  strong  and  very  sharp  spines,  of 
a yellowish  white  with  black  tips,  and  thicker 
in  proportion  to  their  length  tlian  those  of  a 
porcupine.  The  head,  legs,  and  under  ports 
of  the  body  are  of  a deep  brown,  and  thickly 
set  with  bristly  hair  ? the  tall  is  very  short, 
and  covered  with  .spines  pointing  perpen- 
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dicularlj  npward^.  The  snout  is  long  and 
tubular,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  tongue 
long  and  lumbriciform,  os  in  other  Ant- 
eaters.  The  legs  arc  very  short  and  thick  ; 
and  arc  each  furnished  with  five  rounded, 
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broad  toes : on  the  fore  feet  are  five  very 
strong,  long,  and  blunt  claws  ; but  on  the 
hind  feet  there  are  onlv  four  claws,  the 
thumb  being  destitute  of  a claw : the  first 
claw  on  the  hind  feet  is  extremely  long, 
rather  curved,  and  sharp  pointed ; the  next 
shorter,  but  of  similar  appearance  ; the  two 
remaining  ones  far  shorter,  and  blunt  : it 
has  great  strength,  and  burrows  with  won- 
derful celerity. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
July  22.  im.*>,  Trofessor  Owen  communicated 
his  observations  on  the  living  Kchulna  exhi- 
bited at  the  Menagerie  of  the  Society  in  May 
preceding.  The  animal  when  received  at 
the  Gardens  was  active  and  apjiarcntly  in 
sound  healtb.  It  was  placed  in  a large' but 
shollow  Im>x.  with  a deep  layer  of  sand  on 
one  half  of  the  bottom  i the  top  covered  with 
close  cross-bars.  The  animal  manifested 
more  vivacity  than  might  have  l>cen  cx- 
l>ectcd  from  a quadruped  which,  in  the  pro- 
|x>rtions  of  its  liml>s  to  its  body,  as  well  as  in 
its  internal  organization,  makes  the  nearest 
approach,  after  the  Ornithorhyncus,  to  the 
lieptilia.  In  the  act  of  walking,  which  was 
a kind  of  waddling  gait,  the  l>ody  was  alter- 
nately bent  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
belly  was  lifted  entirely  off  tlic  ground,  an«l 
the  legs,  though  not  so  peri»cndTcular  ns  in 
higher  mammalia,  were  less  bent  outwards 
tlian  in  lizards.  The  broad  and  short  fore 
paws  were  turned  rather  inwards  ; the  hind 
feet  had  their  claws  hent  outwards  and  back- 
wards, resting  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
•ole.  The  animal  was  n male;  and  tlic  tarsal 
■pur,  smaller  and  sbari^cr  than  in  tlic  Orni- 
thorhyncus, projected  backwards  and  out- 
wards, almost  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
coarse  and  close  hair.  The  small  eyes 
gleamed  clear  and  dark  ; the  ball  w*as  sen- 
sibly retracted  when  the  animal  winked, 
which  it  did  frequently.  It  commenced  an 
active  exploration  of  its  prison  soon  after  it 
was  encaged  : the  first  instinctive  action  was 
to  seek  its  ordinary  shelter  in  the  earth,  and 
it  turned  up  the  sand  rapidly  by  throwing  it 
aside  with  strong  strokes  of  its  powerful  fus- 
sorial  paws,  end  repeating  the  act  in  many 
places,  until  it  had  assured  itself  that  the 
some  hard  impenetrable  bottom  cvcrj'wlierc 
Opposed  its  progress  downwards.  The  'animal 
then  began  to  explore  every  fissure  and 
cranny,  poking  its  long  and  slender  nose  into 
each  crevice  and  hole,  and  through  the  in- 
terspaces of  the  cross-bars  above.  To  reach 


these  it  had  to  raise  itself  almost  upright, 
and  often  overbalanced  itself,  falling  on  its 
back,  and  recovering  its  legs  by  pciTorming 
a summerset.  I watched  these  attempts  of 
the  animal  to  escai>e  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  had  got  experience  of 
the  strength  of  its  prison,  that  the  Echidna 
began  to  notice  the  food  which  had  been 
placed  there.  This  consisted  of  a saucer  of 
bread  and  milk  and  some  meal-worms.  The 
milk  was  sucked  or  rather  licked  in  by  rapid 
j»nitrusion  ond  retraction  of  the  long  red 
cylindrical  tongue.  The  tongue  came  more 
than  once  in  contact  with  the  larvsc,  which 
were  sometimes  rolled  over  by  it,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  swallow  them.  The 
Echidna  offered  little  resistance  when  seized 
by  the  hind-leg  and  lifted  off  the  ground, 
and  made  not  the  slightest  demonstration  of 
defending  himself  by  striking  with  his  hind 
spurs : the  only  action  when  irritated  was  to 
roll  itself  into  a ball  like  a hedgehog  — the 
bristles  being  then  erect.— .Ann.  /fat.  Hist. 

ECIITMYS  : ECUIAfYNA.  The  name 
of  a genus  and  subfamily  of  Rodents,  con- 
taining the  genus  JCchunys  or  Lonchsres;  a 
largish  spiny-haired  rat-like  animal  with  a 
long  tail ; it  is  a native  of  South  America. 
The  genus  Octodon,  an  arboreal  type  found 
in  Chili;  and  or  Ground  Pig, 

from  South  Africa — also  belong  to  this  sul^ 
family. 

ECIITKEIS.  A genus  of  fish  remarkable 
for  a series  of  suckers  on  the  top  of  the  hca^ 
CScc  Hzmora.] 

ECIIINODERMATA.  The  name  given 
to  an  extensive  class  of  Invertebrata  of  the 
division  Radiata,  comprising  all  those 
which  have  a hard  coriaceous  interament, 
which  in  some  species  is  covered  with  sharp 
spines  or  prickles,  like  those  of  the  hedge- 
hog; a digestive  and  vascular  system;  and 
a sort  of  radiating  nerves.  They  are  all 
marine  animals,  possessing  the  power  of  lo- 
comotion ; the  sexes  arc  distinct ; and  the 
young  are  produced  from  ova.  “ In  this 
group,”  as  Mr.  I’attcrson  observes,  “ we  ^d 
animals  of  extremely  dissimilar  appearance 
associated  together.  One  species  is  attached, 
fur  a certain  period,  to  a stem,  and  resemUes 
a polype,  witli  its  waving  and  sensitive  arms. 
In  the  common  star-fish,  or  * flvc-ftngera,* 
wc  have  the  arms  radiating  from  a common 
centre.  In  the  sea-urchins  there  are  no 
arms,  and  the  form  of  the  body  is  globular. 
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and,  passing  over  some  intermediate  gra* 
dations  of  figure,  wc  reach  creatures  wEleh 
in  external  aspect,  resemble  worms,  and  hava 
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eren  been  claned  as  such.  At  one  cxtrcmitv 
of  the  range,  the  Echinodermata  remind  us 
of  polypes— creatures  of  inferior  organiza- 
tion j at  the  other  extremity,  they  approacli 
the  annulose  animals,  whose  structure  is  of 
a higher  grade.  Those  occupying  tlie  centre 
of  the  group  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
the  types  or  representatives  of  the  class." 
[Sec  AsTERiASt  Bchi.vusi  Escrixit*!  no- 
i.oTnrRiA(  Oi'niiTRin,Ei  and  Ai.tkrxatiox 
OP  Okxeration  in  Sitpleme.vt.] 

ECniNOPS.  A singular  genus  of  the 
, hrew  tribe,  allied  to  trie  7'rnrrc,  and  a na- 
tive of  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius:  one 
species,  A.  Itlfairii^  is  known. 

CIIUS.  [See  Scppiwj 

ECHINUS.  The  generic  name  of  the 
I .iT*r*^**^**l^?*  Sea-koos,  whicli  constitute 
I the  type  of  the  class  Kchinodermnta^  or  cer- 
: tain  invertebrate  animals,  which  have  a 
crustaceous  or  coriaceous  integument,  most 
( commonly  armed  with  tubercles  or  spines. 
They  are  all  Inhabitants  of  the  sea : and 
many  of  them  have  often  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state.  The  spines  are  connected  with 
I the  outer  skin  by  very  strong  ligaments,  and 
arc  the  instruments  of  motion.  They  ore 
gcncsally  armed  with  five  sharp  teeth  : and 
j the  pores  are  furnished  with  a retractile  ten- 
! tacle  or  feeler  to  each,  by  which  the  animal 
ftnttcs  itscU  to  any  object,  and  stops  its  mo 
tion.  The  species  most  esteemed  as  an  escu- 
lent, and  thence  denomiimted  Echinus  «c«- 
kntus^  is  subglobulor  j with  ten  avenues  of 
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pores,  the  spaces  between  covered  with  small 
tubercles  suiiporting  the  spines  body  red- 
dish or  yellowish  i s|>incs  short,  of  a violet 
colour  1 losing  their  colour  and  falling  off 
the  dead  animal  ■,  imrcs  in  about  three  rows  | 
tubercles  surrounded  with  a circle  of  less 
ones ; vent  closed  with  a coriaceous  mem- 
brane covered  with  spines.  Echini  of  this 
sort  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  food  of 
the  poor  in  many  countries,  and  some  species 
arc  reckoned  excellent.  In  ancient  times 
lliey  were  accounted  verv  delicious,  being 
usually  dressed  with  vinegar,  honied  wine, 
parsley,  and  mint  j it  is  recorded  that  they 
composed  the  principal  dish  at  the  famous 
supper  of  Lentulus,  when  he  was  made 
Klamen  Martialis,  or  Priest  of  Mars.  Our 
cut  exhibits  one  half  of  the  surface  denuded 
of  its  spines  to  show  their  mode  of  insertion, 
touil  Echinidae,  in  almost  incredible  num- 


lers,  are  to  be  traced  through  alt  the  forma- 
tions, from  the  epoch  of  the  transition  scries 
to  the  present  time  j many  of  them  being 
found  in  our  own  chalky  or  flinty  soils.  The 
Echinus  vulgaris,  so  perpetually  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  is  not  now  traced  in  a living  state  : 
In  make  it  is  orbicular ; with  ten  avenues, 
two  of  them  always  near  eaeh  other. 

EDENTATA.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  quadrupeds,  which  although  it  in- 
cludes many  animals  differing  from  each 
other  widely  in  habits,  and  also  in  certain 
points  of  structure,  yet  agree  in  so  many  es- 
sential characters,  and  are  connected  to- 
gether by  so  many  intermediate  links,  os  to 
require  being  associated  in  the  same  group. 
They  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  teeth  In  the 
front  of  the  jaws ; all  resemble  each  other  in 
the  great  claws  which  encompass  the  ends  of 
their  toes ; and  they  arc  all  distinguished  by  a 
certain  slowness,  or  want  of  activity,  ob- 
viously arising  from  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  their  limbs.  The  armour-clad,  in- 
sectivorous Armadillos^  of  South  America  ; 
the  tree-inhabiting  Sloths^  and  hairy  tooth- 
less .^Inf-eaters,  of  the  same  corilinent ; the 
pgantic  Mcootherium^  which  formerly  in- 
habited it ; and  the  Manis^  w'hosc  lizaru-like 
body,  defended  by  an  imi>enetrable  coat  of 
mail.  »cltes  our  wonder— all  belong  to  the 
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order  Edextata  ; wlUch  constitute  the  last 
group  of  ung\ticulatcd  animals,  and  ore  se- 
verally described  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

EEL.  {AnguUla.)  The  Eel,  which  in  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  animal  world 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  con- 
necting the  fish  and  serpent  tribes,  is  a 
native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of  the  ancient 
continent,  frequenting  not  only  rivers  but 
stagnant  waters ; and  occasionally  salt 
marshes  and  lakes.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  so  well  known,  and  to  unlike  most 
other  fishes,  as  to  require  but  a slight 
aescriptiun  : wc  should  observe,  however, 
that  though  the  external  form  of  the  body 
resembles  the  snake,  the  important  internal 
organs,  aud^thc  character  of  the  skeleton,  are 
decidedly  different.  The  Kcl  is  distinguished 
by  Its  uniform  colours,  but  more  particularly 
by  tlie  peculiar  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
wluch  advances  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
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Opper : the  head  is  small  and  pointed  ; the 
ej'es  arc  small,  round,  and  covered  by  a trans- 
parent skin,  united  with  the  common  in- 
tegument of  the  body  ; the  mouth  is  small, 
and  both  jaws  and  palate  are  beset  with 
jcveral  row.  of  small  sharp  teeth : the  ori- 
fleea  of  the  gills  arc  very  small,  of  a lunated 
sliape,  and  arc  scaled  close  to  the  pectoral 
^hich  are  small,  and  of  an  ovate  shape  i 
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the  beck-fln  commence!  at  some  distance  ] 
beyond  the  head,  and  is  continued  into  the  | 
tail-fin,  which  U also  united  with  the  vent-  i 
fin.  The  general  colour  of  the  Eel  Is  olive-  i 
brown  on  the  back,  and  silvciy  on  the  sides  1 
and  beneath ; the  fins  sue  slightly  tinged  | 
with  violet,  and  sometimes  margined  with  ( 
pale  red ! it  Is,  however,  sometimes  seen  of  1 
a very  dark  colour,  with  scarce  any  siivery  1 
tinge,  and  sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish  : ' 
those  being  the  most  beautiful  which  in-  i 
habit  the  clearest  waters.  The  skin  of  the  i 
Eel  is  proverbially  slippery,  being  furnished  ; 
with  a large  proportion  of  mucus : it  is 
also  furnished  with  smail  deeply-imbedded 
scales,  which  are  not  easiiy  visible  iu  the 
living  animal,  but  are  very  conspicuous  in 
the  dried  skin.  Fresh- water  cels,  inhabiting 
running  stresuns  with  gravelly  bottoms,  are 
said  to  be  uniformly  white  upon  the  belly, 

I and  infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  of 
muddy  waters,  which  possess  a peculiar  smell 
end  fiavour,  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  the 
choice  of  its  food  the  Eel  is  far  fVom  being 
cleanly,  feeding  indiscriminately  upon  all 
kinds  of  small  fish,  and  decayed  animal 
matter : they  arc,  however,  a most  valuable 
description  of  fish : tlteir  flesh  is  excellent 
as  food,  being  highly  nutritious,  though 
sometimes  too  oily  for  weak  stomachs.  They 
are  very  prolific,  hardy,  and  very  easily  pre- 
i served : they  inhabit  almost  all  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds ; and  as  they  are  in  great 
esteem  for  Uie  table,  the  consumption  in  our 
large  cities  is  very  consldemble.  Few  ani- 
mius  are  more  tenacious  of  life  ; they  con- 
tinue to  move  for  a long  time  even  when  de- 
prived of  the  heatl  and  skin,  preserving  the 
muscular  irritability  for  many  hours  after 
death.  , . 

The  Eel  is  viviparous,  producing  its  nu- 
merous young  during  the  decline  of  summer: 
these  at  their  first  exclusion  ere  very  small. 
Very  gross  errors  on  this  subject  were  for- 
merly indulged  in  i but  it  appears  that  both 
eggs  and  ready-formed  young  ere  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  same  individuals, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  cose  also  with  several 
other  animals.  As  Mr.  Yarrcll  observes. 

“ daring  the  cold  montlis  of  the  year  Eels 
remalnlmbeddcd  In  mud  : and  large  quan- 
tities are  ftequcntly  taken  by  eel-spears  in 
the  soft  soils  and  harbours  and  banks  of 
rivers,  from  which  the  tide  recedes,  and  leaves 
the  surface  exposed  for  ocvcrnl  hours  every 
I day.  The  Eels  bury  themselves  twelve  or 
sixteen  inches  deep,  near  the  edge  of  the 
navigable  channel,  end  generally  near  some 
of  the  many  land-drains,  the  water  of  which 
continues  to  run  in  its  course  over  the  mud 
into  the  channel  during  the  whole  time  the 
tide  is  out.  In  Somersetshire  the  people 
know  how  to  find  the  holes  in  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  which  Eels  are  laid  up,  by  the  hoar- 
frost not  lying  over  them  as  it  does  else- 
where, and  dig  them  out  in  heaps.  The 
practice  of  searching  for  Eels  in  mud  in  cold 
weather  is  not  conned  to  this  country." 
^me  marvellous  accounts  are  on  reimrd  of 
the  migration  of  Eels  from  one  river  to 
another,  over  Intervening  portions  of  dry 
land.  On  this  subject  the  same  author  thus 
expresses  lilmself ; “ There  is  no  doubt  that 


Eels  oceosionally  quit  the  water,  and  when 
grass  meadows  are  wet  ftom  dew,  or  other 
causes,  travel  during  the  night  over  the  moist 
surface  in  search  of  ftogs  or  other  suiUble 
food,  or  to  change  their  situation.  Some 
ponds  continually  produce  Eels,  though  tlm 
owners  of  these  ponds  are  most  desirous  of 
keeping  the  water  free  from  Eels,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  destructive  habits  to- 
wards the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  fishes. 
Other  ponds  into  which  Eels  have  been  con- 
stantly introduced  are  obnoxious  to  them 
from  some  quality  in  the  water ; and  they 
are  known  to  leave  such  places  during  the 
night,  and  have  been  found  on  their  passage 
to  other  retreats.”  The  general  sire  of  the 
Eel  is  ftom  two  to  three  feet,  but  it  Is  said 
that  it  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  attains 
to  the  length  of  six  feet,  and  to  the  weight 
of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  a fish  of  slow  growth, 
and  is  supposed  to  live  to  a very  considerable 
age  i and  u attacked  by  a great  many  species 
^intestinal  worms. 


The  Co.voxn  Eei.  (.AnffuOla  congtr),  in  its 
general  appearance  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  Eel,  that  on  a cursory  view  it  might 
at  first  be  considered  lu  the  same  species  : it, 
however,  differs  materially  from  it  in  size, 
being  sometimes  ten  feet  in  length,  as  thick 
as  a man's  thigh,  and  weighing  100  lbs.  : it 
is  also  in  general  of  a darker  colour  on  the 
upper  part,  end  of  a brighter  hue  beneath  : 
there  is  also  on  the  sides  a straight,  white, 
broadish  line,  seemingly  composed  of  a 
double  row  of  points,  which  reaches  from  the 
head  to  the  tall.  The  Conger  resides  gene- 
rally in  the  sea,  and  is  only  an  occasional 
visitant  of  ftesh  waters.  In  the  winter  it 
is  supposed  to  imbed  itself  under  the  soft 
mud,  and  to  lie  in  an  inactive  state ; but  on 
the  approach  of  spring  it  emerges  ft-om  its 
concealment,  and  visits  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
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The  able  naturalist  above  quoted  informs 
his  readers  that  “ the  principal  fishery  for 
Congers  in  this  country  is  on  the  Cornish 
coast  I where,  according  to  Mr.  Couch,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a boat  with  three  men 
to  bring  on  shore  ftom  five  hundred  weight 
to  two  tons,  the  fishing  being  performed  da- 
ring the  night ; for  this  fish  will  not  readily 
take  a bait  by  day,  and  even  on  moonlight 
nights  it  is  more  shy  than  when  in  the 
dark,  except  in  deep  water.  The  most  usual 
bait  with  the  Conush  fishermen  is  a pilchsud. 
The  Congers  that  keep  among  rocks  hide  ! 
themselves  in  crevices,  where  they  are  not 
unfrequently  left  by  the  retiring  tide  ; but 
in  situations  free  from  rocks.  Congers  hide 
tliemselves  by  burroaring  in  the  ground. 
The  flesh  is  not  in  much  estimation,  but 
meets  a ready  sale  at  a low  price  among  the 
lower  classes.  Tlie  adult  fish  is  most  vo- 
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ndoQSf  not  spuing  even  those  of  its  own 
■pMies.  From  the  stomach  of  a specimen 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  I took  three 
common  Dabs,  and  a young  Conger  of  three 
feet  in  length.  The  power  of  the  jaws  in 
this  fish  is  very  great : in  the  stomach  of 
small  specimens  examined  on  the  coast,  I 
liavc  found  the  young  testaceous  coverings 
of  our  shell«flsh  comminuted  to  Augments. 
They  are  often  tempted  by  the  Crustacea 
entrapped  in  the  lobster-pots  to  enter  those 
decoys  in  order  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
thus  frequently  captured.** 

EFT.  [See  Newt.] 

EGQ-BIKD.  The  name  given  to  some 
species  of  wei>-footed  birds  belonging  to  the 
Lands  family.  [See  Tkrx.] 

EGGER  [MOTH].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  the  species  of  Cloths,  of  the  genera 
Latiocampa  and  Krioga$Ur» 

EGRET.  [Sec  Hjerok.] 

EIDER  DUCK.  {Somateria  moUissima,) 
This  valuable  si>ecie8  of  wild  duck  is  of  a 
size  between  tlie  tame  duck  and  the  goose, 
measuring  about  two  feet  in  length.  The 
I head  is  large ; the  middle  of  the  neck  small, 

: with  tiie  lower  part  of  it  spread  out  very 
broad,  so  as  to  fonn  a hollow  between  the 
j shoulders.  The  bill  is  of  a dirty  green  or 
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hom  colour,  and  the  upper  mandible  forked 
in  a singular  manner  towards  each  eye,  and 
covered  with  white  feathers  on  the  sides  as 
far  forward  as  the  nostrils.  The  up])cr  part 
of  the  head  is  of  a soft  velvet  black,  divided 
behind  by  a dull  white  stroke  : the  feathers, 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  throat,  are 
puffed  out,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been 
clipped  off  at  the  lower  ends.  The  checks, 
chin,  upper  port  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
lesser  wing-coverts,  are  white  \ the  scapu- 
lars, dirty  white  i bastard  wings,  and  pri- 
mary quills,  brown  ; sccoudarics,  and  greater 
coverts,  darker  brown  ; the  front  part  of  the 
neck,  to  the  breast,  is  of  a buff  colour ; the 
breast,  belly,  rump,  and  tail-covcrts  arc  of  a 
deep  sooty  black  { tall  feathers  hoary  hrown ; 
legs  short,  and  yellow  ; webs  and  nails 
dusky.  The  fhll-grown  male  weighs  from 
six  to  seven  pounds ; the  female  onlv  be- 
tween five  and  six.  Her  shape  is  nearly  the 
same  t but  her  plumage  is  quite  different, 
the  ground  colour  being  of  a reddish  brown, 
crossed  with  waved  black  lines : the  wings 
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are  crossed  with  two  bars  of  white  ; quills 
dark  } the  upper  part  of  the  neck  marked 
with  dusky  streaks ; and  the  belly  is  deep 
brown,  spotted  obscurely  with  black.  I 

This  highly  useful  and  valuable  species  is  ' 
a native  of  the  fh»zen  regions  of  the  north  : i 
it  is  extremely  abundant  in  Iceland,  Lap-  | 
land,  Greenland,  and  Spitsbergen,  on  the  I 
shores  of  Baffin’s  and  Hudson’s  Bays,  &c. ; j 
it  is  also  very  numerous  in  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Orcodes,  but  becomes  rare  as  we  advance 
to  the  south.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  : 
pale  greenish-olive  eggs  In  a composed  ' 
of  marine  plants,  and  thickly  lined  with  a 
beautiful  down  of  most  exquisite  fineness, 
which  is  hichly  estcemetl  for  its  excessive  ' 
lightness,  elasticity,  and  useful  nualltles.  ! 
The  nest  is  usually  formed  on  small  islands, 
not  far  from  the  shore.  As  long  as  the  fb-  i 
male  is  sitting,  the  male  continues  on  watch 
at  no  great  distance  ; but  as  soon  as  the  I 
young  are  hatched  he  leaves  them  : the  I 
mother,  however,  remains  with  them  a con-  ! 
siderabie  time  afterwazds,  and  is  said  to 
assist  them  out  of  the  nest  almost  as  soon  os 
they  creep  from  the  eggs,  and  proceeding  to 
the  shore,  they  crawlaRer  her : when  she 
arrives  at  the  water’s  edge  she  takes  them 
on  her  back,  and  swims  a few  yards  with 
tliem  ; she  then  dives,  and  the  young  being 
left  fioating  on  the  surface,  they  arc  obliged 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ^dcr  down  is 
taken  is  as  follows : — When  the  collectors 
come  to  the  nest,  they  careAilly  remove  the 
female,  and  take  away  the  supmuous  down 
and  e«8 ; after  which  they  replace  her.  She 
then  begins  to  lay  afresh,  and  again  has  re- 
course to  the  down  on  her  body  to  cover  h^ 
eggs ) and  in  the  event  of  her  own  stock 
bemg  exhausted,  which  is  not  onfrequently 
the  case,  she  is  now  assisted  by  the  male  in 
furnishing  the  requisite  quantity : even  this 
is  frequently  taken  away,  when  the  birds 
proceed  to  fumUh  another  supply,  both  of 
eggs  and  down  ; but  if  the  cruel  robbery  be 
repeated  again,  they  immediately  abandon 
the  place.  One  female  generally  yields  about 
half  a pound  of  down,  which  is  worth  alx>ut 
two  dollars.  This  down,  fVom  its  superior 
warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  luxurious  to  every  other  article 
for  beds  and  coverlets ; and  IVom  the  great 
demand  for  it,  those  districts  in  Norway  and 
Iceland,  where  these  birds  abound,  are  re- 
garded os  the  most  valuable  property,  and 
are  guarded  with  the  greatest  ^gilance.  As 
fouud  iu  commerce,  this  down  is  in  t>alls  of 
the  size  of  a man's  fiat,  and  weighing  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  so  fine  and  elas- 
tic, that  when  a ball  is  opened,  and  the  down 
cautiously  held  near  the  fire  to  expand,  it 
will  completely  fill  a quilt  five  feet  square  : 
but  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  although 
the  eider  down  taken  iVom  the  nests  Is  so 
excellent,  the  down  of  dead  birds  is  Utile 
esteemed,  from  having  lost  its  elasticity. 

Eider  Ducks  associate  in  flo^s,  generally 
in  deep  water,  diving  to  great  depth  for  shell- 
fish, which  constitute  their  principal  foodU 
They  frequently  retire  to  the  rocky  shores 
to  rest,  particularly  on  the  appearance  of 
an  approaching  storm.  The  Grecnlaadcr* 
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kill  them  with  darti,  punuiog  them  in  their 
little  boat!,  watching  their  courae  by  the  air 
bubbles  when  they  dire,  and  always  strik- 
ing at  them  when  they  rise  to  the  surface 
wearied.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Oreen- 
landers,  but  it  tastes  strongly  of  flsh  t the 
eggs,  howerer,  are  much  esteemed.  The 
female  lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  in  a rock- 
built  nest,  lined  with  her  own  exquisite 
down ! but  the  eggs  and  the  down  are  both 
trequently  obtained  at  the  hazard  of  life  by 
people  let  down  by  ropes  from  craggy  steeps. 
The  skin,  token  on^  feathers  and  all,  ore  used 
by  the  inlubitants  for  their  imder  garments. 
It  appears  that  all  the  attempts  which  hare 
been  made  to  domesticate  these  birds  hare 
been  unsuccessful. 

Another  species,  called  tlie  Kixo  Eincs, 
(&>marerui  tptctabUa  of  systematic  writers), 
not  much  unlike  the  preceding,  inhabits  the 
same  coasts.  Its  beak,  wattles,  and  legs  arc 
ofdeepTerroilion:  a straight  band  of  velvety 
black  surrounds  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible of  the  beak  i and  there  is  a simUar 
double  baud  which  becomes  spear-shaped 
on  the  throat : the  top  and  back  of  the  head 
ore  of  a fine  bluish-my ; the  cheeks  are 
s brilliant  sea-green ; the  neck,  wing-coverts, 
and  upper  port  of  the  back,  are  pure  white  : 
the  scapulars,  lower  part  of  the  back,  wings, 
toil,  and  all  the  under  ports  of  the  body  are 
deep  black.  The  entire  plumage  of  the 
female  is  brown. 

ELAND.  The  largest  species  of  Antelope 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the 
rautliernmost  parts  of  Africagenerally.  [See 
GUSCI.AFHJIS  in  SuPrLEUE»T.] 

KLATER  : ELATERID^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  Insects, 
having  setaceous  antennas;  but 
whose  leading  cliaracter  is  a 
strong  spine  situated  beneath 
tile  thorax,  which  fits  at  plea- 
sure into  a small  cavity  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  ; 
thus  enabling  the  insect,  when 
laid  on  its  back,  to  spring  up 
with  great  force  and  agility,  in 
order  to  regain  its  natural  po- 
sition. There  ore  various  spe- 
cies of  these  beetles;  but  few  of 
the  European  species  are  com- 
parable in  point  of  size  to  sucit 
os  are  natives  of  the  tropics. 

The  largest,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  is  the  Elater 
FLABELUCOBNIS,  Which  is  two 
inches  and  ahalf  long,  and  of  a uniform  brown 
colour:  it  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  very 
strongly  pectinated  antennae,  the  divisions 
of  which,  forming  a kind  of  fan  on  the  upper 
part  of  each,  ore  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  met  mth  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  AfHca. 

A species,  still  more  remarkable  than  the 
precedlng,isthe  Pi/ranAorusnoctt7uctis,caIled 
in  South  America  Cocqfiu.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  of  a brown  colour,  and 
has  a smooth,  yellow,  semi-transparent  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  thorax;  these  spots  being, 
like  those  on  the  abdomen  of  the  glowworm, 
liigliiy  luminous  in  tlie  dark  : in  short,  it  is 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Fire-flies 
which  inhabit  South  America  and  the  West 
India  islands.  It  is  asserted  that  a person 
may  with  great  ease  read  the  smallest  print 
by  the  light  of  one  of  these  insects  held  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  gradually  moved 
along  the  lines,  with  the  lumbious  spots 
above  the  letters;  but  if  eight  or  ten  of  them 
be  put  Into  a phial,  the  light  will  be  soffl- 
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clently  great  to  admit  of  writing  by  It, 
Oviedo  says,  that  the  Indians  travel  in  the 
night  with  these  insects  fixed  to  their  hands 
and  feet;  imd  that  they  spin,  weave,  paint, 
dance,  Ac.,  by  tlieir  light.  In  Prescott's 
“ Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  we  arc 
told  that  in  1520,  when  the  Spaniards  visited 
that  country,  “the  air  was  filled  with  the 
•cocuyos,'  a species  of  large  beetle  which 
emits  an  intense  phosphoric  light  from  its 
body,  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  read  by 
it.  These  wande^g  fires,  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  were  converted,  by  the 
excited  imaginations  of  the  besieged,  into 
an  army  with  matchlocks  I " Suw  is  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness.  (Bemal  Diaz,  Hist, 
de  la  Conguitt^  cap.  122.)  Several  others 
might  be  mentioned  of  inferior  size,  one  of 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe;  this 
is  the  Elater  oculatus,  which  is  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  preceding  ; distinguished  by  the  thorax 
being  marked  on  each  side  by  a large,  oval, 
jet  block  spot,  surrounded  by  a white  mar- 
gin. It  is  common  in  North  America. 

Such  species  of  the  Elater  as  are  natives 
of  this  country  ore  much  smaller  than  the 
exotic  ones  above  mentioned,  and  but  rarely 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  brilliancy. 

The  larvsa  or  grubs  of  the  Elaters  live 
upon  wood  and  roots,  and  are  often  very  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  Some  arc  confined 
to  old  or  decaying  trees,  otliers  devour  the 
roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  arc  called 
u>ire-toorms,  from  their  slenderness  and  un- 
common hardness.  The  English  wire-worm 
is  said  to  live,  in  its  feeding  or  larvae  state, 
not  less  than  five  years  ; during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  it  is  supported  by  de- 
vouring the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
gross,  annually  causing  a large  diminution 
of  the  produce,  and  sometimes  destroying 
whole  crops.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly 
injurious  in  gardens  recently  converted  ilom 
pasture  lands ; and  the  method  adopted  for 
alluring  and  capturing  these  grubs  consists 
in  strewing  sliced  potatoes  or  turnips  in 
rows  through  the  garden  or  field  ; women 
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and  boys  axe  employed  to  examine  the  ilices 
every  morning,  and  collect  the  insects  whicli 
readily  come  to  feed  upon  tlie  bait.  Some 
of  tliese  destructive  insects  are  long,  slen- 
worm-like  grubs,  closely  resenibfing  the 
common  meal-worm ; nearly  cylindrical, 
with  a hard  and  smooUi  skin,  of  a buffer 
brownish  yellow  colour,  the  head  and  tail 
only  being  a little  darker ; each  of  the  first 
three  rings  protided  with  a pair  of  short 
legs,  and  a short  retractile -wart  or  prop-leg, 
scrying  to  support  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
and  prevent  it  from  trailing  ou  the  ground. 
Other  grubs  of  Elaters  differ  from  the  forc- 
going  in  ^ing  proportionally  brooder,  not 
cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened.  Such 
arc  mostly  w’ood-eaters. 

After  their  lost  transformation,  Elaters  or 
k pring-beetles  make  their  appearuuee  upon 
trees  and  fences,  and  some  are  found  on 
flowers.  They  creep  slowly,  and  generally 
foil  to  the  ground  on  being  touched.  They 
fly  ^th  by  day  and  niglit.  Their  food,  iii 
tlic  beetle  staU',  appears  to  be  chiefly  derived 
from  flowers;  but  some  devour  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants. 


ELECTRICAL  EEL,  [See  Gymnotus.] 

MG^SE  deer.  iCervus  alcc^.) 
<n  ull  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genus 
('ervufi,  none  arc  so  large  os  the  Elk,  which 
III  size  is  scarcely  inferior  to  a horse,  and  its 
iniinense  horns  sometimes  weigh  near  fifty 
jiouiids.  It  is  common  to  botli  continents 
inhabiting  only  the  coldest  regions,  and  is 
observed  to  attain  larger  dimensions  in  Asia 
and  Arnericft  than  in  Europe.  It  cannot 
boast  ol  the  elegant  shape  so  general  in  the 
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: rest  of  tlie  deer  tribe;  the  liead  bei;is  dis- 
prciijortionately  large,  tl;c  ucek  short  and 
thick,  and  the  horus  dilating  almost  imme- 
diately from  the  base  into  a broad  palmatcd 
form  1 while  its  long  legs,  high  shoulders, 
sml  heavy  upper  lip,  hanging  very  much 
over  the  lower,  give  It  an  imposing,  although 
^ tnajcstic  apiiea®- 
ance.  The  colour  of  the  Ellc  is  a dark 
paler  on  the  legs 
and  beneatli  the  tail.  The  hair,  which  is  of 
a strong,  coarse,  and  elastic  nature,  is  much 
longer  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and  on 


the  ridge  of  the  neck  tlian  on  otlier  imrts. 
forming  a kind  of  stifflsh  mane;  under  the 
throat  is  an  excrescence,  from  whi-;h  issues 
a tuft  of  long  hair:  tlie  body,  wliich  U short 
and  thick,  is  mounted  on  tall  legs,  givin"  a 
very  ungainly  aspect  to  the  animal,  whfeh 
IS  not  diminished  when  it  is  iu  motion,  as 
Its  gait  IS  a sort  of  shambling  trot. 

In  Europe  the  Elk  is  found  chiefly  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Kussia. 
In  Asia  It  occurs  in  tlie  woody  tracts  of  the 
Kussian  dominions,  and  in  Siberia  in  par- 
ticular It  is  found  of  a gigantic  size.  In 
America  it  has  been  found  ai  far  north  aa 
the  country  ha«  been  explored;  iU  southern 
range,  at  former  pcrioils,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  throughout 
the  England  states.  At  present,  how> 
ever,  they  arc  seldom  heard  of  to  the  south 
of  the  state  of  Maine;  but  in  Nova  Scotia, 
around  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  the  Hud- 
son s Bay  Company’s  possessions,  they  arc 
found  111  considerable  numbers.  The  Elk  is 
a mud  and  harmless  animal,  choosing  its 
residence  in  the  midst  of  forests,  and  prin- 
cipally supporting  itself  by  browsing  the 
boughs  of  trees:  they  feed  principally  by 

ir?in!  graze  (which,  on 

account  «hort  neck  and  long  logs, 

they  do  with  difficulty),  they  are  observed 
tochooscan  ascending  ground,  for  the  greater 
their^^ps”*^*  reacTiSig  the  surface  with 

Though  naturally  of  a peaceable  and  in- 
offensive dispositiou,  the  Elk  displays  a liiirh 
degree  of  courage,  and  even  ferocity,  when 
suddenly  attacked ; defending  himself  with 
great  vigour,  not  only  with  Tiis  horns,  but 
also  by  striking  violently  with  hit  fore-feet, 
m the  use  of  which  he  is  particularly  dex- 
trous. I he  chase  of  the  Elk  or  IVfoose  forms 
an  important  occupation  among  the  natives 
of  North  America,  and  is  performed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  some  of  which  are  as  remark- 
able for  artfulness  as  others  arc  for  boldness 
and  dexterity  : they  are  also  often  killed 
with  the  gun.  Their  flesli  is  more  relished 
by  the  Indians,  and  persons  resident  in  the 
fur  countries,  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

It  bears  a greater  resemblance,  in  its  flavour, 
to  beef  than  to  venison.  It  is  said  that  the 
external  fat  is  soft,  like  that  of  a breast  of 
I mutton,  and  when  put  into  a bladder  is  as 
line  as  marrow.  In  this  it  differs  from  all 
other  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  extcnial 
fat  18  hard.  Their  skins,  when  properly 
Pressed,  make  a soR,  thick,  pliable  leather, 
which  the  Indians  prepare  by  scraping  them 
to  an  equal  thickness,  ami  removing  the 
hair:  they  arc  then  smeared  with  the  brains 
of  the  animal,  until  they  feel  soft  and  spongy; 
and,  lobtly,  they  arc  suspended  over  a tire 
made  of  rotten  wood,  until  they  are  well 
impregnated  with  the  smoke. 

..  “ ‘ly  Mr-  Oosse, the  author  of 

V?s,  t-unaaian  Naturalist,"  " is  more  sliy  and 
uifncult  to  take  than  any  other  animal.  lie 
IS  more  vigilant,  and  his  senses  more  acute, 
than  those  of  the  buffalo  or  caribou,  wliite  lie 
IS  more  prudent  and  crafty  than  the  deer. 

• • • I know  not  whether  the  Moose  has 
ever  been  tamed  ; but  I tliiuk  it  not  impro- 
bable that  It  could  be  trained  to  liamcsa  os 


well  as  its  congenerf,  the  reindeer  and  the 
wapiti : and  it  would,  from  its  size  and 
strength,  be  more  serviceable  than  either  of 
tliem.  But  in  a new  country  like  tills,  where 
alone  the  opportunity  for  such  an  experiment 
is  to  be  found,  the  inhabitants  generally 
have  little  time,  and  less  inclination,  for  in- 
novations.’* 

Many  extraordinary  accounts  have  been 
circulated  by  travellers  who  wrote  in  the 
17th  century,  of  Elks  or  Moose  Deer  being 
seen  in  Borth  America,  whose  height  was 
twelve  feet,  and  the  weight  of  whose  horns 
was  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
Such  stories  were  probably  derived  from 
vogue  and  uncertain  descriptions  furnished 
by  the  Indian  tribes.  That  some  animal, 
however,  of  the  deer  kind,  far  superior  iu 
size  to  any  at  present  known,  once  existed, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  enormous  fossil 
horns  which  have  often  been  found  at  a con- 
siderable depth  in  tlie  bogs  of  Ireland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  os  in  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Their  appearance, 
however,  differs  so  considerably  from  the 
horns  of  the  Elk,  that  it  seems  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  among  naturalists,  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  some  species 
either  quite  extinct  or  hitherto  undiscovered. 
They  are  much  longer  and  narrower  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  Elk,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  brow  antlers  ; and  the  processes 
or  divisions  into  which  the  sides  and  extre- 
mities run  are  much  longer,  sharper,  and 
more  distant  iu  proportion. 

ELEFIIANT.  iElephas.)  Largest  of  all 
living  quadrupeds,  and  prodigiously  strong, 
the  Elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  doci- 
lity and  sagacity.  Of  this  we  have  concurrent 
testimony  from  tlie  earliest  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ; yet,  were  we  to  form  our  ideas  of 
its  capacities  only  from  the  external  appear- 
ance of  this  formidable  animal,  a sagacious 
character  is  the  last  we  should  be  likely 
to  mve  it  credit  for.  The  whole  form  is 
awkward  | the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  ex  • 
tremely  small,  and  the  ears  very  large  and 
pendulous : the  body  is  huge  and  thick,  and 
the  back  much  arched ; the  legs  are  very 
clumsy  and  shapeless,  and  the  feet  slightly 
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divided  into  five  rounded  hoofs ; but  under 
this  uncouth  exterior  are  qualities  which 
entitle  its  possessor  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind— a mild  and  gentle  disposition. 


superior  intelligence,  great  attachment  to 
its  master,  and  invincible  perseverance.  In 
point  of  bulk,  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Hip- 
popotamus are  the  only  existing  terrestrial 
animals  that  can  approach  the  Elephant ; 
though  some  other  species  of  Pachydermata 
now  extinct  must  have  considerably  sur- 
passed him.  The  enormous  weight  of  the 
body  could  only  be  sustained  by  legs  of  the 
most  solid  construction  ; and  accordingly 
wc  find  that  these  have  the  aspect  of  straight 
columns,  tlie  joints  being  so  formed  that 
each  bone  rests  vertically  upon  the  one  be- 
neath it. 

Elephants,  of  which  only  two  species  at 
present  exist,  viz.  the  Asiatic  and  tlie  Afri- 
can, are  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary 
proboscis  or  trunk,  by  the  possession  of  two 
enormous  tusks,  which  project  downwards 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  absence  of 
front  teeth  in  the  lower.  The  African  and 
Asiatic  species  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
size  of  the  tusks,  which  are  much  longer  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  young 
animals  the  tusks  are  not  visible  ; In  the 
more  advanced  state  of  growth  they  are  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  ; and  in  a state  of  ma- 
turity they  project  in  some  instances  six  or 
seven  feet ; nay,  several  tusks  measured  by 
Eden  were  nine  feet  in  length  t and  Ilarten- 
fels  measured  one  which  exceeded  fourteen 
feet  1 The  largest  tusk  on  record  was  sold 
at  Amsterdam,  and  weighed  350  lbs.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  the  tusks  are  seen  in  the 
females ; and  when  they  appear,  they  arc 
but  small,  and  their  direction  is  ra^er  down- 
wards than  upwards.  The  African  Elephant 
is  said  to  be  smaller  than  tlie  Asiatic ; yet 
the  ivory  dealers  in  London  affirm  that  the 
largest  tusks  come  firom  Africa,  and  are  of  a 
better  texture,  and  less  liable  to  turn  yellow 
tiian  the  Indian  ones.  The  increase  of  the 
tusks  arises  f»om  circular  layers  of  ivory, 
applied  internally,  from  the  core  on  which 
they  are  formed  t similar  to  what  happens 
in  me  horns  of  some  animals. 

But  it  is  the  trunk  of  the  Elephant  which 
may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Natiuc ; being,  at  once,  the  organ 
of  respiration,  as  well  os  the  instrument  by 
which  the  animal  supplies  itself  with  food, 
and  sucks  up  the  water  it  requires  to  allay 
its  thirst.  This  wonderful  organ  is  carti- 
l^nous,  and  composed  of  numerous  rings, 
divided  through  its  whole  length  by  a septum, 
and  forming  a sort  of  doulue  tube,  termi- 
nating in  a kind  of  finger-like  appendage  or 
movable  hook.  “Endowed  with  exquisite 
sensibility,  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
stout  in  proportion  to  the  massive  size  of  the 
whole  animal,  this  organ,”  as  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Brodcrip,  “ at  the  volition  of 
the  Elephant,  will  uproot  trees  or  gather 
grass — raise  a piece  of  artillery  or  pick 
up  a comfit — kill  a man  or  brush  off  a fiv. 
It  conveys  the  food  to  the  month,  and 
pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of  water, 
which  by  its  recurvature  are  turned  into 
and  driven  down  the  capacious  throat,  or 
showered  over  the  body.  Its  length  sui>- 

Elies  the  place  of  a long  neck,  whi^  would 
ave  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  , 
the  large  head  and  weighty  tusks.  A glance  ‘ 
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At  the  head  of  an  elephant  will  show  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  trunk  at  its 
insertion  : and  the  massy  arched  bones  of 
the  face  and  thick  muscular  neck  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  supporting  and  working 
Uds  powerful  and  wonderful  instrument/* 

Elephants  are  naturally  gregarious ; large 
troops  assembling  together,  and  living  in  a 
kind  of  society.  The  skin  of  the  Elephant 
is  of  a deep  ash-coloured  brown  ; but  in 
some  parts  of  India  it  is  said  to  be  found, 
though  rarely,  of  a white  or  cream  colour. 
It  sometimes  arrives  at  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  though  the  more  general 
height  seems  to  be  about  nine  or  ten  feet. 
These  animals  are  commonly  found  in  the 
midst  of  shady  woods,  being  equally  averse 
to  extreme  heat  as  to  cold  : they  delight  in 
cool  spots,  near  rivers,  and,  as  they  swim 
with  great  ease,  they  frequently  bathe  in  the 
water.  Their  general  food  consists  of  the 
tender  branches  of  various  trees,  os  well  as 
of  grains  and  fruits ; on  w’hich  account  it  Is 
that  their  incursions  are  so  much  dreaded  in 
plantations  of  various  kinds,  where  they  are 
said  occasionally  to  commit  the  most  violent 
depredations ; at  the  same  time  Injuring  the 
crops  by  trampling  the  ground  with  their 
huge  feet. 

The  wild  Elephants  of  Ceylon,  which  are 
much  esteemed,  live  in  small  groups  or  fami- 
lies. In  wandering  ih>m  place  to  place,  the 
males,  who  are  furnished  with  the  largest 
tusks,  put  themselves  at  the  head,  and  arc 
the  first  to  face  every  danger.  In  swimming 
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over  any  large  river,  they  lead  the  van,  and 
seek  a proper  landing-place  : next  follow 
the  young  Elephants,  clinging  to  each  other 
' by  means  of  their  trunks,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  full-grown  bring  up  the  rear. 
' In  all  ages  these  animals  have  been  eagerly 
hunted ; and  some  of  the  arts  which  liave 
been  employed  to  kill  or  take  them  merit 
attention.  The  Hottentots  in  South  Africa 
' shoot  them  with  tin  balls : this  chase  is 
attended  with  considerable  danger  t for, 
; with  every  precaution  that  can  be  used,  the 
i sagacity  of  the  Elephant  often  detects  the 
approach  of  the  hunter,  who,  In  this  case, 
will,  in  all  probability,  fall  a victim  to  the 
' of  the  animal,  unless  he  can  instantly 
i disable  him.  In  Uie  island  of  Sumatra,  the 
I inhabitants  split  sugar-canes  (of  which  food 
1 1 the  Elephant  is  very  fond),  and  impregnate 
! them  with  poison.  In  Abyssinia  they  arc 
I pursued  by  hunters  on  horseback,  in  the 


i following  manner:  — Two  men,  perfectly  ' 
naked,  mount  the  same  horse  ; the  hinder- 
most  is  armed  with  a broadsword,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  cord,  and  the 
remainder  is  exceedingly  sharp.  In  this 
manner  they  pursue  the  Elephants,  and,  1 
having  singled  out  one,  they  irritate  him  to  j 
attack  them,  when  tbev  ride  up  close  to  him,  ’ 
and  the  armed  man  slips  from  the  horse  on 
the  off  side,  and,  whilst  the  Elephant's  atten- 
tion is  engaged  with  the  horse,  be  divides 
the  tendons  of  his  fbot  with  a single  blow, 
and  thus  disables  him,  when  he  is  dispatched 
by  lances. 

They  are  also  taken  alive  in  pitfalls,  or 
are  driven  into  enclosures ; in  either  case 
they  arc  fed  scantily,  though  regularly,  for 
a few  days,  when  tame  Elephants  are  em- 
ployed to  engage  their  attention  till  they 
can  be  tied  fut  to  a tree  ; after  they  have 
become  somewhat  dispirited,  they  arc  led 
away  between  two  tame  ones,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  keepers,  who  gradually  bring 
them  into  subjection,— more,  however,  by 
caresses  and  soothing,  than  by  coercion. 
When  tamed,  thev  bewme  the  most  gentle 
and  obedient  of  all  domestic  auimaU,  and, 
in  most  cases,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
keepers,  and  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the 
various  tones  of  the  human  voice,  as  expres- 
sive of  an^,  approbation,  or  command. 
The  domesucated  Elephant  performs  more 
work  than  six  horses,  but  at  the  same  time 
requires  much  core,  and  a plentiful  supply 
of  food.  He  is  gcnerallpr  fed  with  rice,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  m£xed  with  water.  To 
keep  him  in  fUll  vigour,  a hundred  pounds 
of  this  food  is  said  to  be  required  daily, 
besides  fresh  herbage  to  cool  him ; and  he 
must  be  led  to  the  water  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  to  bathe.  Ills  daily  consumption  of 
water  as  drink  is  about  forty  gallons. 

It  w'ould  be  difficult  to  enumerate  qU  the 
services  of  these  useful  animals,  so  varied 
arc  they,  and  so  valuable  where  strength  is 
necessary.  They  are  employed  in  cai^ng 
burdens  on  their  bodies,  necks,  and  even  in 
their  mouths,  i>y  means  of  a rope,  the  end  of 
which  they  hold  fast  with  their  teeth  } they 
load  a boat  with  amaxing  dexterity,  care- 
fully keeping  all  the  articles  dry,  and  dis- 
posing them  where  they  ought  to  be  placed. 
In  propelling  wheel  carriages  heavily  laden 
upon  a declivity,  they  push  them  forwanl 
with  their  forehead,  and  support  them  with 
their  knees.  In  dragging  beams  of  wood 
along  the  ground,  they  remove  obstacles  or 
elevate  the  cuds  of  the  beams  so  as  to  clear 
them.  Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
they  were  used  in  war  by  many  nations  of 
antiquity ; and  they  are  still  employed  in 
the  East  in  dragging  artillery  over  moun- 
tains. In  many  parts  of  In^a,  ElephanU 
are  made  the  executioners  of  justice  t for 
thev  will  with  their  trunks  either  break  the 
limbs  of  a criminal,  trample  him  to  death, 
or  pierce  him  with  their  tusks,  as  they  may 
be  directed.  The  Elephant  has  been  long 
made  the  companion  of  the  snorts  of  the 
Orientalist  in  the  great  hunting  parties ; 
and  from  the  same  early  period  has  been 
made  to  minister  to  the  wanton  and  cruel 
pleasures  of  Eastern  princes,  by  being  stimu* 
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Iftted  to  combat  not  only  with  other  Ele- 
1 phanta,  bat  with  varioiu  wild  animala ; in 
short,  were  It  oonaUtent  with  the  UmiU  of 
! this  work,  we  might  fill  many  pages  with 
' matter,  both  historical  and  oneiraotical, 
relating  to  the  uses  of  this  noble  animal, 
i We  may,  howerer,  obserre  that,  its  strength 
being  equal  to  Its  bulk,  it  is  able  to  carry  on 
its  back  three  or  four  thousand  weight  i on 
its  tusks  alone  it  can  support  near  one  thou- 
; sand ; and  its  ordinary  pace  is  equal  to  that 
1 of  the  horse  at  an  easy  trot. 

1 In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  we 
: hare  dwelt  particularly  on  the  Elephant's 
trunk  and  tusks,  as  deserving  especial  no- 
tice : the  organ  of  hearing  wotild  scarcely 
upi>car  to  deserve  less.  'The  structure  of 
the  Elephant's  car  has  been  investigated 
with  mat  accuracy  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 
The  arum,  and  cver^  other  part  of  the 
organ,  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
other  quadrupeds,  or  in  man  i and  there  is 
a remarkable  dificrence  in  the  arranmment 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  drum  of  its  ear, 
when  compared  with  some  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species.  In  the  human  ear, 

1 those  fibres  ore  radia  of  a circle ; and  In  the 
horse,  the  hare,  and  the  cat,  they  are  of  an 
uniform  length  ; but  in  the  Elephant's  ear 
these  fibres  are  so  placed  that  some  are  more 
than  double  the  len^h  of  others.  Sir  E. 
Home  argues,  from  this  remarkable  con- 
1 struction,  that  the  Elephant  has  not  a 
musical  ear  i but  that  it  has  a peculiar  com- 
I pensating  power  in  tliis  length  of  fibre,  as 
I ts  slower  vibrations  enable  it  to  hear  sounds 
at  a great  distance. 

, The  tusks  of  the  Elephant  have  long  been 
applied,  under  the  denomination  of  ivory, 
to  a variety  of  important  uses  in  the  arts. 
From  the  fossil  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  it  is  apparent  that  they  must 
have  been  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
earth  g and  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  adapted  to  a much  more  northern  cli- 
mate than  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Elephant. 
It  is,  indeed,  a most  curious  fact,  that  skele- 
tons nearly  allied  to,  if  not  quite  resembling, 
those  of  Elephants  arc  occauonally  found  in 
a fossil  state,  and  in  large  quantities,  at  a 
great  depth  under  the  surface,  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  “ All  the  arctic  circle,”  says  Fen- 
1 nant,  “ is  a vast  mossy  flat,  formed  of  a bed 
' of  mud  or  sand,  apparently  the  efliect  of  the 
, sea,  and  which  gives  reason  to  think  that 
that  immense  tract  was  in  some  distant  age 
won  from  it.  With  them  are  mixed  an  in- 
finitely greater  number  of  marine  bodies 
than  are  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  that 
portion  of  Asia.  I give  the  fact ; let  others, 
more  favoured,  explain  the  cause  how  these 
animals  were  transported  from  their  torrid 
scats  to  the  Arctic  regions : I should  hare 
recourse  to  the  only  one  we  have  authority 
for  1 and  think  that  phenomenon  sufficient. 
I mention  this,  because  modem  philosophers 
look  out  for  a later  cause : I rest  convinced, 
therefore,  to  avoid  contradicting  what  can 
never  be  proved.”  Dr.  Falconer  and  Midor 
Cantley  have  brought  from  the  Sewalik  HUls 
in  India  mimerous  fossil  remains  of  Ele- 
idumts,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size. 
They  ate  all  in  the  truly  magnifloent  collec- 

tion  of  the  British  Museura,  and  are  described 
by  the  donors  in  their  well-known  work,  the 
Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalcnsis  ; the  illustrations 
of  which  by  Mr.  Ford  will  hereafter  be  cited, 
like  the  work  of  Lyonet  (alluded  to  under  ' 
Cossos),  as  a perfect  example  of  excellence 
in  the  drawing  of  Fossils.  1 

ELMIS : ELMID.£.  A genua  and  sub-  | 
family  of  aquatic  Coleoptera,  small  in  size 
and  of  an  ovate  form,  foimd  adhering  on 
the  under  sides  of  atones  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  running  water.  They  arc  uiuble  to  swim, 
but  are  provided  with  very  power^l  tarsi 
and  ungues,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
retain  fim  hold  on  the  stones  in  the  most 
boisterous  currents.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
species  belonging  to  tliree  genera  have  been 
found  in  this  country.  | 

E1.0FS.  (E/ops  $auriu^')  A small  fish, 
known  in  the  West  Indies  by  tlie  name  of 
the  Sein-fish,  or  Sea  Gaily- Wasp.  It  is 
about  fifteen  inches  long  ; in  the  middle  five  ' 
inches  round,  and  tapenug  to  both  ends  g the  \ 
head  is  smooth,  and  without  scales  g the  toil 
much  forked,  imd  armed  both  above  and 
below  by  a strong  spine,  forming  a first  or 
spiny  ray  on  each  side  the  tail.  Its  genc- 
ral  colour  is  a silvery  gray  ; dusky  on  the 
back,  the  head  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  1 
the  fins  of  a bluish  brown,  and  the  belly  < 
white.  1 

EMAROnfULA.  A genus  of  small  Mol-  i 
lusco,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  all  climates,  { 
and  having  two  short  tentacula,  with  eyes 
at  the  base  g foot  large  and  thick.  The  shell 
is  patelliform,  oblong,  or  oval  g anterior  ' 
margin  notched.  The  Emarginuhe  may  be 
known  from  Fatelloi  and  other  approximat- 
ing genera,  by  the  notch  or  slit  in  the  ante- 
rior edge.  Recent  species,  though  widely 
diffused,  yet  nut  numerous  g fosul  species, 
rare. 

EMBER! ZA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Passerine  birds.  [See  Buxtixo.]  1 

EMBLEMA  PICTA,  or  PAINTED 
FINCH.  This  Passerine  bird  is  a native  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  de- 
scribed and  flgtued  by  Mr.  Gould  g and  exhi- 
bits a singularity  in  colouring  which  is  rarely 
ever  witnessed  among  the  feathered  tribes, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  being  remark-  . 
ably  plain,  while  the  under  surface  is  ex- 
tremely bekutlfUl.  The  face  and  throat  arc 
deep  vermiUion-red  g crown  of  the  head,  all 
the  upper  surface,  and  wings,  brown  g the 
base  of  all  the  feathers  of  the  throat  block, 
giving  to  that  part  a mingled  appearance  of 
black  and  red  g rump  deep  vermillion-red  g 
tail  dark  brown  g chest  and  all  the  under 
surface  jet-black  g the  flanks  thickly  spotted 
with  white  g and  the  centre  of  the  abdomen 
deep  vermillion-red  g upper  mandible  black, 
under  mandible  scarlet  g feet  light  red. 

EMERALD  MOTHS.]  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Uifpar- 

CAUS. 

EMPEROR  [MOTUj.  The  name  of  a 
species  of  Satumia  g a genus  of  nootomal 
Lepidoptera.  CSee  SaTUBno.] 
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CMTTy  or  EM£U.  {Drxmiaiua  Kovce  Hoi-  ! 
landiat.)  This  sln^ar  bird  is  a native  of 
Auitralia,  and  allied  to  the  Cassowary ; 
nearly  equalling  the  Ostrich  in  bulk  ; but 
has  shorter  legs,  a shorter  neck,  and  is  thicker 
in  the  body.  Dr.  Latham  says,  This  bird 
measures  more  than  seven  feet  in  length ; 
the  beak  is  black  ; the  plumage  for  the  most 
part  brown  and  gray  mixed,  p^er  on  the 
tmder  parts  : the  head  diifers  greatly  ftom 
that  of  the  common  Cassowary,  being  covered 
with  feathers ; nor  has  it  any  helmet  or 
rising  protuberance  whatever,  as  in  that 


I every  other  species,  particularly  in  having 
i no  gizzard,  and  the  liver  being  so  small  as 
' not  to  exceed  that  of  a blockbira.  It  is  shy 


and  timid,  trusting  to  its  great  speed  for 
safety,  except  when  hard  pressed  j it  then 
strikes  violently  with  its  legs.  The  flesh  of 
the  young  is  delicate,  but  that  of  the  full* 
^wn  bird  is  coarse  ; it  is  pursued,  however, 
for  the  oil  that  is  obtained  from  it,  of  which 
the  skin  produces  six  or  seven  quarts. 

It  is  stated  by  Capt.  Grey  (TVm'cZs  in 
Au»traUa\  that  **  Emus  are  killed  in  prc' 
ciscly  the  same  manner  as  Kangaroos,  but  as 
they  are  more  prized  by  the  natives,  a greater 
degree  of  excitement  prevails  when  an  Emu 
is  slain  \ shout  succeeds  shout,  and  the  distant 
natives  take  up  the  cry  until  it  is  sometimes 
re-echoed  for  miles  : yet  the  feast  which 
follows  the  death  is  a very  exclusive  one  ; 
the  flesh  is  b^  far  too  delicious  to  bo  made  a 
common  article  of  food, — hence,  heavy  pe- 
nalties are  pronounced  against  young  men, 
and  unauthorized  persons,  who  venture  to 


touch  it  { and  these  are  invariably  rigidly 
enforced.’* 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  (Feb.  23. 1347),  the  Earl  of  Derby 
observed  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
these  birds,  like  most  of  the  Aosores,  are  pol  v- 
gamous : t^,  however,  was  not  the  fact : the 


Emu  is  strictiv  monogamous  ; and  the  male, 
who  attends  to  the  eggs,  bv  no  means  ap- 
proves of  any  other  female  tnajt  the  favoured 


one  coming  near  the  nest« 

EMTJ-WREN.  The  name  given  in  Aus- 
tralia to  a singular  small  st>ecie8of  Malurus, 
the  Stipiturus  malachurua;  so  called  from 
the  tail  feathers  being  loose  w'cbbed  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  double  fea- 
thers of  the  Emu. 

EMYD^.  A family  of  Teatudinous  ani- 
mals, known  as  Maksh  Tortoises,  They 
inhabit  warm  climates  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  are  found  also  iu  Australia, 
where  hitherto  no  land  Tortoise  has  been 
detected.  Their  shell  is  more  convex  than 
that  of  the  latter  ; their  feet  are  webbed,  and 
their  toes  ore  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Though  they  seldom  venture  far  from  the 
water,  which  is  their  natural  element,  and 
wliich  they  Invariably  seek  as  a refuge  from 
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species  ; the  feathers,  however,  about  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a hairy  texture,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  chin  and  throat  nearly  des- 
titute of  any,  so  that  the  purple  colour  of 
tlie  skin  may  be  seen  through  them  : the 
long  feathers  observable  in  the  wings  of  the 
Cassowary  of  the  Old  Continent  are  here 
wanting  t but  instead  of  them  are  real  wings, 
though  of  so  small  a size  as  to  be  useless  mr 
flight ; they  are  covered  with  feathers  like 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  when  the  bird  is 

?iuite  at  rest,  are  scarcely  discernible  there- 
rom.  The  legs  are  stout,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Oaleated  Cassowary,  but  greatly  in- 
dented or  jagged  at  the  back  part : the  throe 
toes  placed  in  the  same  manner,  all  for- 
wards. So  far  the  external  appearance  of 
the  bird  : internally  it  is  said  to  differ  from 
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danger,  they  ore  far  more  active  and  alert 
I on  land  than  those  species  which  are  well- 
known  to  us  as  Land  Tortoises.  They  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  t eagerly  pur- 
suing frogs,  Ashes,  newts,  and  insects ; and 
some  of  them  are  really  formidable  from 
their  size  and  ferocity.  [Sec  Tortoise,] 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  mat  work  of 
Professor  Bell,  and  to  Mr.  Gray's  very  admi- 
rable Catalogue  of  the  Tortoises  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  all  the  species  are  described. 

ENALIOSAtnil.  The  name  applied  to 
that  order  of  Reptiles  which  contains  the 
fossil  genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Pxxsio- 
SAURCs  [which  see]. 

ENCHELIDES.  A genus  of  animalcules, 
the  forms  of  wlilch  are  extremely  various. 
In  some,  scarcely  any  definite  shape  con  be 
discovert ; their  bodies  appearing  to  be 
composed  of  a moss  of  gelatinous  matter 
without  any  solid  support. 

ENCRINITES.  A genus  of  petrified  ra- 
diated animals  commonly  called 
Speaking  of  their  rare  occurrence  in  our 
modem  seas,  and  of  their  vast  numerical 
importance  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  deep,  Dr.  Buckland  observes} 
— We  may  judge  of  the  degree  to  which  tlie 
individuals  of  these  species  multiplied  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  fVom  the 
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•ountlesfl  myriads  of  their  petrified  remains 
which  fill  so  many  Uraestonc-beds  of  the 
transition  formations,  and  compose  vast 
strata  of  cntroclial  marble,  extending  over 
larM  tracts  of  country  in  Nortlieru  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  substance  of  Uiis 
marble  is  often  almost  as  entirely  made  up 
of  the  petrified  bones  of  Eucrinites  as  a corn- 
rick  is  composed  of  straws.  Alan  applies  it 
to  construct  his  palace  and  adorn  his  sepul- 
chre ; but  there  are  few  who  know,  and  fewer 
still  who  dulv  appreciate,  the  surprising  fact, 
that  much  of  this  marble  is  composed  of  the 
skeletons  of  millions  of  organized  beings, 
once  endowed  with  life,  and  susceptible  of 
enjoyment,  which,  after  performing  the  part 
that  was  for  a while  assigned  to  them  in 
living  nature,  have  contributed  their  remains 
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I towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain 
I masses  of  the  earth.  Of  more  than  thirty 
I species  of  CrinoYdeans  that  prevailed  to  such 
enormous  extent  in  the  transition  period, 
I nearly  all  became  extinct  before  the  depo- 
: sition  of  the  lias,  and  only  one  presents  the 
I angular  column  of  the  Fentacrinlte : with 
' thU  one  exception,  peutan^ar  columns  first 
I began  to  abound  among  tne  CrinoYdeans  at 
, the  commencement  of  the  lias,  and  hare 
i flrom  thence  extended  onwards  into  our 
I present  seas.  Their  several  species  and  even 
I genera  arc  also  limited  in  their  extent : c.  g. 

' the  great  Lily  Encrinlte  (E.  moniliformis)  is 
I peculiar  to  the  muschcl-kalk,  and  the  Pear 
' Encrinitc  to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic 
I formation. 

I ENITYDRA.  The  generic  name  of  the 
I 6ea  Otter  of  California  (,Mustcla  /utris,  Lin.) 
8ee  Otter.] 

ENTOMOPITAOA.  The  name  given  to 
a group  of  Il^micnoptcrous  insects,  whose 
larvae  generally  feed,  parasitically,  upou 
living  insects. 

! ENTOMOSTRACA.  A divliion  of  the 
class  Oustoceo,  comprising  those  animals 
; which  have  only  a slight  integument  in  the 
form  of  a shell  to  protect  them ; of  which 


the  genus  Cypris  (many  species  of  which  oc- 
cur in  this  country)  mav  be  given  as  an  ex- 
ample. Their  exceeding  minuteness  and 


extreme  delicacy  of  structure  have  deterred 
most  naturalists  from  examining  them  and 
studying  them  as  they  require  to  be  studied 
i from  their  native  habitats.  The 

1 difficulty  of  preserving  them  obliges  the  na- 
I turalist  to  seek  them  in  their  secret  lurking 
I places  ~ the  fresh- water  ponds  and  ditches, 


and  the  little  pools  in  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found, 
and  to  study  them  as  it  were  on  the  spot, 
with  the  aid  of  his  microscope.  Dr.  W. 
Baird,  who  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on 
Entomostraca  in  ^ The  Zoologist**  (after 
alluding  to  what  Latrcitlc  had  said  respiting 
their  organs  of  mastication  being  too  minute 
for  human  observation),  says,  **  The  organs 
of  mastication  are  not  however  the  only  or- 
gans that  are  worthy  of  being  noticed.  The 
beautiful  and  delicate  structure  of  their  feet 
and  branchial  appendages  are  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  These  latter  organs  arc  almost 
constantly  in  motion,  and  present  a most 
interesting  appearance  when  viewed  under 
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I dergo  in  on  early  stage,  are  subjects  which 
I mignt  occupy  a considerable  time  in  de- 
j scribing,  and  a*hich  cannot  be  attended  to 
I without  exciting  tlie  greatest  interest  in  the 
I mind  of  the  observer.'*  Dr.  Baird  has  mo- 
I iiographed  all  the  British  species,  and  pub- 
: lished  also  descriptions  of  several  exotic 
I sjrecies.  [See  Cvpbis.] 

j ENTOMYZA.  A genus  of  birds  bciong- 
' ing  to  the  MeUphagida^  of  whScli  we  may 
mention  one  of  the  best  known  species. 

ENTOMYZA  CYANOTIS,  called  by  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  Blux-Eye. 
This  bird  Is  found  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Eucalypti,  searching  among  the  blossoms 
and  smaller  leafy  branches  for  its  food, 
which  consists  partly  of  insects  and  partly 
of  honey,  and,  as  others  of  the  group  do, 
probably,  on  berries  and  fruit.  They  are 
bold  and  spirited  birds,  r ugnacioualy  chasing 
and  drawing  about  the  o’her  species  resorting 
to  the  same  tree.  Its  cry  Is  loud  and  mono- 
tonous. In  everv  instance  that  Mr.  Gould 
found  its  eggs,  they  were  deposited  on  the 
deserted,  dome-shaped,  large  nest  of  the  Po~ 
matorhinus^  never  withi:k  the  dome,  but  in  a 
neat  round  depression  o a the  top.  It  com- 
mences breeding  early,  ind  has  at  least  two 
broods  in  a year 
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ENTOZOON.  A < ustaceons  parasite, 
found  ill  the  sebaceous  1 Hides  of  the  human 
skin.  It  is  the  Demodex  of  Owen. 

EPUEMERAiEPU:  ^R1D.£.  A^genus 


aud  family  of  Neuropterous  insecU«  charac* 
teriaed  by  the  unequal  «ize  of  t)ie  wingi  s the 
minute  size  of  the  antennse  ; the  membranous 
and  almost  obsolete  mouth ; and  the  elon> 
gated  articulated  sets  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  which  is  long,  soft,  and  slender : 
the  eyes  are  large,  nearly  oval,  and  three 
ocelli  are  placed  triangularly  between  them. 
The  most  familiar  species  is  the  Ephemera 
vuigata^  or  common  Mat-fI/Y,  so  plentiful  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  alMut  the  banks 
of  our  rivulets  and  stagnant  waters.  It  is  of 
a greenish  brown  colour,  with  transparent 
wiugs,  elegantly  mottled  with  brown,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  with 
three  verv  lon^  black  bristles.  It  flutters  in 
the  evening  about  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  during  the  day  is  nnerally  seen  in  a 
quiescent  posture,  with  the  wings  closed,  and 
in  an  uprieht  podtion.  The  larva  is  about 
an  inch  In  length,  liaving  several  finny 
plumes  on  each  side  the  body,  and  at  the 
tail  three  long  feathered  processes : it  has 
also  a pair  of  moderately  long  antennoQ, 
though  those  of  the  complete  insect  are  ex- 
tremely short.  When  arrived  at  its  full 
size,  as  above  described,  it  exhibits  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  on  the  l^k,  in  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  oblong  sheaths  or  scales  { its  colour 
being  a yellowish  or  whitish  brown.  It  is 
supposed  to  continue  in  this  kind  of  larva 
state  two  years  before  it  assumes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  complete  insect.  This  ehange 
takes  place  in  the  evening,  when  the  larva 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  soon 
divesting  itself  of  its  skin,fiies  to  some  neigh- 
bouring object,  and  after  having  remained 
some  ume  longer,  again  casts  its  pellicle, 
and  appears  in  its  ultimate  or  perfect  form, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  larva  state,  it  is  a 
favourite  food  of  several  kinds  of  fishes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Trout.  In  some  seasons  it 
is  extremely  plentiful,  the  air  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  natal  a’aters  being  fVe- 
Quently  blackened  by  its  numbers  during 
the  evening  hours. 

Swammerdam,  the  well  known  writer 
on  Insects,  observes,  that  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  to  which  the  eggs,  larvce,  and 
pupsB  are  constantly  exposed,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  fishes  and  predaceous  a<|uatic  in- 
sects, the  number  of  specimens  which  arrive 
at  the  perfect  state  is  sometimes  so  immense, 
that  the  swarms  of  one  species  with  white 
wings  {Ephtmera  alhiiiennis)  has  been  com- 
part to  a fall  of  snow ; whilst,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  where  they  abound,  it  Is  the 
custom  to  collect  their  dead  bodies  into 
heaps,  and  use  them  for  manure.  The  fishes 
at  such  time  eagcrlv  wait  for  them  ; and  so 
great  are  the  numbers  which  fall  into  the 
water,  that  the  fishermen  call  them  manna. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  tlie  Ephe- 
mera is  the  species  popularly  termed  the 
Day-fly.  It  is  of  a white  colour,  with  the 
anterior  rib  of  the  upper  wings  black  or  deep 
brown,  and  the  tail  is  furnished  with  two  long 
bristles.  This  insect  is  commemorated  as  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  brevity  of 
animal  life  \ since  after  its  change  into  the 
perfect  fly  it  survives  but  a very  few  hours, 
perisliing  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening 
that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  how- 


ever, that  its  larva  lives  in  its  aquatic  state 
two,  and  even  sometimes  nearly  three  years  i 
but  when  arrived  at  the  proper  period,  it 
rises  in  the  evening  to  the  surface  of  the 
water ; and  the  skin  of  the  back  cracking, 
and  flying  oflf  with  an  elastic  motion,  the 
Fly  is  almost  instantly  evolved,  as  in  the 
common  species ; aAcr  which  it  flies  to  the 
nearest  convenient  spot,  and  again  divesting 
itself  of  its  pellicle,  appears  in  its  last  and 
perfect  state.  It  now  flies  again  to  the 
water,  and  fluttering  over  its  surface,  as  if 
sporting  with  its  innumerable  companions, 
enjoys  all  the  pleasures  of  its  short  remainder 
of  existence : the  female  breeds,  deposits  her 
eggs,  and,  like  the  male,  perishes  before  or 
with  thedawn  of  the  approaching  day.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Ephemera. 

EFIORNIS.  [See  Supplemext.] 

EPI^fACIIUS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Hoopoes,  having,  like  them,  a slender 
beak,  but  with  velvety  or  scale-like  feathers 
partly  covering  tlie  nostrils,  os  in  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  The  plumage  in  the  species 
figured  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 
It  is  of  a deep  black,  with  the  feathers  mag- 
nificently glossed  witli  various  colours  s the 
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long  plumes  on  the  flanks  being  elongated, 
turned  up,  and  frizzled  : the  edges  of  a bor- 
nished  steel  blue,  sometimes  inclining  to 
green.  It  is  a native  of  some  of  the  islands 
m the  Eastern  seas,  and,  like  the  Birds  of 
Paradise,  to  which  some  naturalists  ha\'e 
thought  it  allied,  would  form  a truly  beau- 
tiful ornament  to  our  aviaries  and  zoological 
gardens. 

EPOMOPIIORUS.  A name  applied  by 
Mr.  Bennett  to  one  or  two  species  of  Fuxbats 
{rteropidoi)  from  W.  Africa,  which  have  re- 
markable tufto  of  hairs  on  the  sides. 

EQUU9.  The  generic  name  of  certain 
quadrupeds  with  solid  or  undivided  hoofs ; 
as  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and  the  Zebra.  “ This 
family,**  savs  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the 
Emi^t  (which  is  distin^shed  from  all 
otner  animals  by  its  undivided  hoof,  formed 
of  the  two  anterior  toes  soldered  together,  its 
simple  stomach,  and  its  female  having  the 
teat  placed  on  tlie  pubes)  **  may  be  divided 
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into  two  very  diatinct  types  of  form : the 
one,  the  Asses  and  the  Zebras,  which  ore  al- 
ways whitish  and  more  or  less  banded  with 
blachish-brown,  and  always  have  a distinct 
dorsal  line,  the  taii  oniy  bristly  at  the  end, 
and  have  warts  only  on  the  arms  and  none 
on  the  hind  legs  s and  the  true  Horses, 
which  are  not  banded,  have  ^o  dorsal  line, 
ore  famished  with  worts  on  their  arras  and 
legs,  and  have  long  hair  on  the  tail,  from  Its 
insertion  to  its  extremity."  Of  these  species 
the  Horse  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  as 
well  as  the  most  widely  distribnted  over  the 
globe.  Dental  character  of  this  genus: — 
six  incisors  in  the  front  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  one  canine  or  tusk,  and  six 
molars  or  grinders,  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws ; in  all  forty.  [See  Hobse.] 

ERCfACETJS.  [See  HEDOEBOO.j 

ERIOMT8.  [See  CmKCniLi.A.] 

ERIPIIIA.  A genus  of  Decapod  short- 
toiled  Crustacea,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  i one  of  which,  E.  $pinifrom,  is  com- 
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mon  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  E.  gmagra 
is  a fine  siwcies,  with  tuberculated  fore-legs, 
found  in  Brazil.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  otl^ 
species  are  found. 

ERMINE.  (ifiisteTa  rrminea.)  This  little 
digitigrade  animal,  which  is  also  called  the 
Stoat,  resembles  in  its  general  appearance 
the  Weasel,  but  is  considerably  larger,  the 
Ermine  measuring  ten  inches  in  length,  in- 
dependent of  the  tail,  whereas  the  Weasel 
seldom  exceeds  six.  The  colour  of  the 
Stoat  is  a reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath,  the  tip  of  the  tail  being  constantly 
black,  whatever  may  be  tlit  cost  of  colour 
on  the  body  ; for  the  Stoat,  in  the  northern 
regions,  hccomcs  milk-white  during  the 
winter,  in  which  state  it  is  known  as  the 
Ermine : we  may  therefore  properly  soy, 
that  an  Ermine  is  a Stoat  in  its  winter  dress. 
Dike  the  Weasel,  it  lives  in  hollows  under 
the  roots  of  trees  ; in  banks  near  rivulets  | 
and  it  preys  on  birds,  poultry,  rats,  and  all 
kinds  of  smaller  animals,  as  well  as  on 
rabbits,  leverets,  tic. ; it  is  also  a great  de- 
vourer  of  eggs.  It  is  an  inhabitant  both  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ; 
and  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  Dike  many  other  species  of  this 
genus,  the  Ermine  has  the  faculty  of  ejecting 
a fluid  of  a strong  musky  odour.  Its  flir 
is  short,  soft,  and  silky  i Us  pure  white 
winter  coat  being  much  longer,  thicker,  and 
finer  than  that  of  summer.  The  fur  of  the 


Ermine  is  in  great  request  i it  was  formerly 
one  of  the  irikgnia  of  royalty,  and  is  stiU 
used  by  the  judges.  When  used  os  linings 
of  cloaikB,  &c.,  tile  black  tuft  from  the  tul 
is  sewed  to  the  skin  at  regular  distances. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Ermine  are  very  abundant,  particularly  in 
the  barren  grounds  and  open  plains.  In 
Norway  and  Siberia  also  their  skins  are  a 
great  article  of  commerce.  . During  the 
winter  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distin^sh 
them,  from  their  colour  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  snow : and  they  are  generally 
cither  token  in  traps,  or  shot  with  blunt 
arrows.  This  animal,  which  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  prey  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  its  size,  is 
not  readily  tamed  ; but  when  caught,  and 
kept  in  a cage,  it  still  exhibits  every  mark 
of  its  ferocious  and  savage  character,  by 
killing  or  injuring  every  thing  within  its 
reach. 

ERNE.  A local  name  for  the  Sea  Eagle, 
(Ifaiiceertisalhinilal  which  frequents  the  sea- 
shores. It  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
Eagles,  by  t^  absence  of  feathers  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tarsi.  [See  Eagles.] 

ERODY.  The  name  given  to  a grallato- 
rial  bird  {Dromae  anleola)  allied  to  the 
Trumpeter,  and  found  both  In  India  and 
Abyssinia,  It  is  swift  of  foot,  and  was  found 
by  Mr.  Salt  in  Abyssinia  during  ,Dord  Ya- 
lentia’s  travels. 

EROTYDUSi  EROTYLIDA3.  A genus 
and  family  of  Tetramerous  Coleoptera, 
abounding  in  South  America,  where  they 
feed  generally  on  ftingi.  They  form  the 
subject  of  an  admirable  monograph  by  M. 
Locordaire,  who  has  published  a thick 
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volume  on  the  numerous  species.  A few 
small  British  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Triplax  and  Tritoma  are  found  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  Sooth  American 
species  have  the  maxillary  palpi  terminat- 
ing in  a large  crescent-shaped  joint  i the 
anteniue  end  in  a very  distinct  and  perfo- 
Uated  mass. 

ERYCINA.  A genus  of  Conchifhra,  or 
Bivalves,  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shores 
of  New  HoUand  and  the  Mediternuiean. 
Shell  ovate  or  triangular,  transverse,  eqtri- 
valve,  smooth  i hinge  with  a ligamentary 
pit,  two  diverging  cardinal  and  two  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve.  There  are  several 
fossil,  and  two  recent  species.  Also  the 
name  of  a genus  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 
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I £IITCINIDJE!«  A family  of  liepidopterouf 
I IdmcU,  diatlngnishcd  by  the  fore  legs  of  the 
' males  beieg  ouly  rudimental : the  anal  edge 
of  the  hind  wines  is  but  slightly  prominent, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  is  either  open  or 
: closed,  partially  or  entirely,  by  a false  ner- 
vure.  The  caterpillon  are  very  short,  pu- 
bescent, or  hairy } and  the  chrysalis  is  sliort 
and  contracted.  These  insects  are  of  small 
, size,  and  generally  of  very  brilliant  colours, 
often  varied,  and  their  'vdngs  marked  with 
spots.  They  arc  almost  exclusively  confined 
' to  South  America.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  majority  of  them  rest  with  their 
wings  extended  on  tlic  under  side  of  leaves. 
Some  of  the  species  have  the  hind  wings 
produced  into  two  or  more  tails,  oAen  of 
very  great  length  ; in  this  particular  re- 
sembling the  genera  Fapilio  and  Thccia  ; 
others  l>ear  a certain  resemblance  to  the 
Hipparchicc,  Heliconii,&c«  See  the  flae  work 
of  Messrs.  Doublcday  and  Ilewitson  for  the 
numerous  genera  and  species  of  this  family, 
where  all  the  loading  forms  are  beautifully 
I figured.  In  the  British  Museum  tliere  is  a 
very  large  collection  of  them. 

ESOX  : ESOCIDiE.  A genns  and  family 
of  voracious  fishes,  many  of  them  inhabit- 
ants of  rivers.  They  arc  destitute  of  the 
adipose  fln,  and  the  border  of  their  upper 
jaw  is  cither  formed  Solely  by  the  inter- 
maxillaries,  or  they  have  no  teeth.  The 
dillcrcnt  sub-gencra  vary  greatly  in  the  form 
of  the  Ixjdy,  tlie  size  of  the  scales,  the  length 
of  the  jaws,  unci  otlicr  striking  points. 
Tikk.] 

ESQUIMAUX  DOG.  [See  Doo.] 

' ETIIKRIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  or 
Bivalves,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  Shell  incquivalvo,  very  ir- 
regular; teeth  none;  bosses  short  and  in- 
distinct ; ligameut  external,  penetrating 
j partly  into  t)ic  shell.  In  its  foliated  struc- 
! turc  and  toothless  hinge  it  resembles  Ostrcea, 
1 but  dui'ers  from  it  in  having  two  muscular 
impressions.  The  exterior  is  rugged  and 
I irregularly  shaped,  but  the  interior  of  the 
valves  is  |)car!y,  of  a vivid  green  colour,  ami 
raised  in  small  blisters,  wliich  are  said  to  be 
formed  by  small  particles  of  sand  l>eiiig  ac- 
cidentally introduced  during  the  formation 
of  the  nacreous  fluid.  These  shells  arc  abun- 
dant in  tlio  Nile  above  the  cataracts,  where 
tlic  inhabitants  collect  them  for  the  puri>osc8 
of  ornamenting  their  tombs  with  them.  In 
Luke  Tchad,  in  Central  Africa,  Major  Den- 
ham found  a fine  si>ecie3  of  tliis  genus. 

EUCIimUS  ! EUCmRID^,  or  I/5.V0- 
iiAN’DEi)  Bkktle.  A remarkable  genus 
and  family  of  Lamcllicom  beetles ; the 
longest  known  species  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  two  accompanying  figures ; one  of 
which  is  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female. 
' The  species  (A',  is  found  in  tlic 

Kast  Indies,  where  it  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  common.  It  is  of  a rich  reddish- 
I brown  colour.  The  two  cuts  will  show  the 
form  of  the  sexes  of  this  species  better  than 
the  most  elaborate  description.  The  insect 
is  most  probably  a native  of  one  of  the  islands 
I in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  Another 
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species  (E,  gvadritinratu$')  'in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  was  found  hy  Mr.  Cum- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  dls- 
tiuguished,  among  other  marks,  by  four  Ion- 
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gitudinal  lines  on  the  elytra.  A thinl  most 
gorgeous  species,  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
Hope  Chirotonus  Maclcaii,  It  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  metallic  green  ; the  elytra  being 
black,  with  variously  shaped  orauge  spots. 
A closely  allied  species  to  this,  also  in  the 
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I British  Museum,  imd  described  by  Mr.  Gray,  | 
' is  the  Ch.  PaiTiu  Another  insect  belonging 
to  this  group  is  thcPropo7Hacri«v4r6ace«,  from  i 
Smyrna,  described  by  Fallas,  and  tigur^  by  I 
Mr.  Newman  in  the  Kntomological  Maga-  j 
aine.  Little,  if  any  thing,  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  this  remarkable  group  of  Lamelli* 
corn  beetles. 

ETTDYNAMIS.  A genus  of  Cuckoos, 
found  in  Asia  and  the  Eastern  islands.  The 
l>eit  known  species  is  the  EutJytiamis  orien- 
talii.  [See  Ct’CKoo.} 

EUMENTDyK.  A family  of  ITymenop- 
terous  insects,  of  predaceous  habits.  Reaii* 
mur  has  given  the  Idstoiy  of  a species  of  this 
family  (wynerus).  “This  insect,  says  Mr. 
Westwood,  in  his  useful  compilation,  the 
* Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification 
of  Insects,*  “during  the  early  months  of 
summer,  forms  a burrow  in  the  sand  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  in  which  it  constructs 
its  cells  { besides  which  it  builds,  with  the 
grains  of  sand  brought  up  whilst  burrowing, 
a tubular  entrance  to  the  burrow,  ofred  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  more  or  less  curved, 
tlie  grains  of  sand  of  wliicli  it  Is  formed 
being  agglutinated  together;  each  female 
forms  several  of  these  burrows,  and  deposits 
an  egg  in  each  cell,  together  with  a number 
of  green  caterpillars,  which  it  arranges  in  a 
spiral  direction,  one  being  applied  against 
tiie  other,  and  wliich  serve  as  food  fur  the 
larvse  when  liatched.  When  the  store  of 
food  is  secured,  the  insect  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  employing  the  grains  of  sand 
of  which  the  funnel  was  composed  for  that 
purpose.  The  larvse  of  Odynerus  are  fleshy 
grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  with  transverse  dor- 
sal tubercles  serving  in  their  stead.  • « • 
OeoflTroy  has  described  a species  of  Eumenea 
j which  differs  somewhat  in  its  habits  from 
j the  rest  of  this  family;  Tliis  species  con- 
j structs,  upon  the  stems  of  plants,  especially 
hcatfai,  small  spherical  nests,  formed  of  fine 
earth : at  first  a hole  is  left  at  the  top, 
tlirough  which  the  parent  fills  the  cell  with 
honey,  and  deposits  a single  egg  therein ; 
the  hole  is  then  closed  up,  and  the  larva, 
when  hatched,  feeds  on  the  honey,  undergoes 
its  metamorphosis,  and  makes  Its  escape 
through  a hole  which  it  forms  at  the  side 
of  the  cell,  which  contains  but  a single 
insect.'* 

EUPHEM A.  A genus  of  the  Psittacuks 
or  parrot  tribe  ; several  species  of  which  are 
found  Sn  Australia.  The  bill  is  almost  al- 
ways very  much  concealed  bv  the  long  fea- 
thers about  the  face.  In  Hir.  Gould’s  na- 
tional work,  “ The  Birds  of  Australia," 
several  species  are  described  and  elegantly 
figured : of  these  we  may  specify  — 

El'rilKUA  AVRAXTIA,  OrORAXOE-BELLlEO 
Grass  Fakakket.  This  species  is  nut  very 
abundant  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  but  in  Ac- 
UBon  Islands,  in  D’Entrecasteau  Channel,  it 
is  the  only  bi^  enlivening  the  solitary  place. 

Eupiiema  Crrtsostoma,  or  Blce-daxded 
Parakeet.  This  beautiful  bird  is  a sum- 
mer resident  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  arriving 
there  in  September,  and  leaving  in  Febru- 


I ary  and  March  ; running  over  the  ground, 
and  treading  its  way  among  the  grasses,  to 
feed  on  the  seeds,  its  flight  is  very  quick. 
It  can  easily  be  domesticated,  and  a more 
elegant  or  beautifril  pet  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. 

Elprema  Eleoaxs,  or  Eleoakt  Gram 
Parakeet.  This  species  inhabits  South 
Australia,  and  is  the  Ground  Parakeet  ** 
o€  the  colonists.  It  feeds  on  gross  seeds  ; 
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congregating  in  the  hot  scawns  (where  there 
is  water  in  small  pools)  in  almost  incre- 
dible numbers.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and  even, 
and  frequently  at  great  altitudes.  For  our 
figure  of  this  elegant  bird  we  are  Indebted 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Gould.  | 

Eupiiema  Splexpida,  opSpi.exdip  Qrasr 
Parakeet,  inhabits  the  neighbourho^  of 
the  Swan  River,  in  Australia.  (See  Mr- 
LOPSITTACUS.] 

EUPTIONIA.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Taxaobrs,  of  which  there  are  many  ! 
species.  Wo  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  the  Euphoxia  Jamaica.  This  is  a small 
Passerine  bird,  known  iu  the  West  Indies  as 
the  " Blue  Quit,"  and  sometimes  also  called  i 
the  Blue  Sparrow.  It  is  at  out  four  inches  and  I 
a half  long,  and  rather  of  an  inelegant  shape  < 
from  the  abrupt  shortnes  of  its  tail.  The  i 


upper  parts  of  the  male  arc  of  a glossy  blue, 
sometimes  tinged  with  gr^cn  ; th^t,  breast, 
and  tides  pale  mv  ; belly  yellow  ; beak  gray, 
the  ridge  and  tip  blocl..  It  is  common  . 


about  homesteads,  frequenting  fruit-trees,  ' 
busily  bopping  about  th3  twigs  and  fruits 
and  picking  in  any  pos  tion.  It  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  musical  powers,  some- 
times delighting  in  a soA  garbling  repetition 
of  a tingle  note,  and  at  others  treating  its 
hearers  with  a real  song,  (weet  and  mu»lcal. 

: Mr.  Hill,  a gentleman  rf  Jamaica,  whose 
ornithological  notes  con  ;ribute  to  the  en- 
tertaining character  of  Mr.  Gossc's  work.  | 
gives  the  following  desci  iption  of  this  little  j 
active  warbler.  “ Near  the  piazza  of  ray  ' 
house  a cotton-bush  hai  flung  out  its  knots 
of  white  filaments.  Hit  icr  come  the  birds 
at  this  season  (February)  to  gather  materials 
for  constructing  their  nests.  The  Blue 
Sparrow,  a pretty  little  A ugivorous  bird  that 
sings  in  our  fruit  trees,  \ 11  the  year  round, 
its  merry  twittering  soi  s,  has  been  busily 
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I engaged  with  hie  mate  collectiog  biU-f\illt 
! of  cotton.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a thing 
: immediately  settled  that  the^  should  set 
I to  work  and  gather  their  materials  at  onoe. 

They  had  alighted  on  the  tree  os  if  they  hod 
: verv  unexpectedly  fbund  what  they  were 
! seeking.  The  male  began  to  twiUer  a song 
of  joy,  dancing  and  jumping  about ; and  the 
female,  intermingling  every  now  and  then  a 
' chirp,  frisked  from  stem  to  stem,  and  did 
i very  little  more  than  survey  the  riches  of 
the  tree  : at  last  she  plucked  now  and  then 
a bill-full  of  the  filaments,  and  spreading  it  to 
j Haunt  to  the  wind,  tossed  it  away,  as  if  she 
‘ had  been  merely  showing  that  it  every  way 
answered  the  purpose  of  length  and  soAncss, 
and  was  in  every  respect  the  thing  they 
: wanted.”  We  arc  also  told  that  they  build 
I a very  snug  domed  nest,  globular  in  form, 
imd  about  as  large  as  an  infant's  head,  with 
an  opening  in  one  side,  cominised  of  dry 
grass,  the  dried  stems  of  the  Tillandsiat 
tendrils  of  passion-flower,  bits  of  rag,  &c., 
profusely  intermixed  with  cotton  aud  the 
down  of  plants. 

EUPLECTELLA.  [Sec  Supplement.] 

EUPEOCOMU8.  An  Asiatic  genus  o< 
Pheasants,  of  which  the  males  have  usually 
very  brilliant  plumage.  [See  Pueasamt.] 

EURYALE.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Radiated  animals  bclonring  to  tne  A$te- 
riVn/<e,  or  Star-ftshes,  in  widen  each  division 
of  the  rays  is  branched  again  cud  again,  so 
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that  the  whole  resembles  a bunch  of  serpents' 
tails.  The  figure  which  we  subjoin  repre* 
sents  the  whole  of  the  body,  with  only  two 
of  the  rays  given  in  detail,  as  the  cut  would 
otherwise  occupy  too  much  space.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Me- 
dusa's heads.  These  little  branches  must 


be  of  singular  use  to  the  animal  in  securing, 
its  prey.  In  the  cases  of  Radiata  at  the 
British  Museum  may  be  seen  some  fine  ex- 
amples of  thee^**  furies  of  the  deep.”  [Sec 
STAB-FlsaES.]»- 

EURYI^OME.  A genus  of  Crustacea,  be- 
longing to  the  family  L<unbrida;  of  which 
one  species  is  found  in  the  British  seas — the 
Eur^notM  asp^a.  It  is  a pretty  little  spe- 
cies, rouf^h  with  projecting  knobs  $ often 
symmetrically  arrang^  and  of  a reddish 
colour.  The  fore  legs  In  the  male  are  elon- 
gated. 

EVANIAB^  A family  of  H3rmenop- 
tcrous  insects,  of  small  extent,  and  not 
possessing  any  remarkable  points  of  interest. 
The  species  are  parasitical,  the  Kmnia  ap- 
jyendigaster  being  attached  to  the  Cockroach 
(^Blatta  orientalis). 

EXOCETUS.  [Sec  FLYixo-risu.] 

EWE.  The  female  of  the  Sheep  kind. 
[See  SuKEr.] 

FAIRY  SURIMP.  [See  Aupendix.] 

FAXCONIDjE.  The  genus  Falco  of  au- 
thors may  be  considered  as  constituting  five 
tribes  or  families  of  Accipitrine  birds,  viz. 
Eagles,  Falcons  JCites,  Buzzards,  and  Hawks. 
They  prey,  in  general,  on  living  animals  : the 
species  are  extremely  numerous  { the  females 
are  larger  than  the  males  { and  they  vary 
considerably  in  their  plumage  according  to 
age  and  other  circumstances.  They  are 
cliaractcrizcd  by  a powerful  beak,  which  is 
generally  armed  with  a kind  of  tooth  or 
process  on  each  side  near  the  apex  ; and 
their  wings  are  strong,  long,  and  pointed : 
they  are  likewise  distinguished  by  their 
courage  and  activity.  The  true  Falcons  are 
symmetrical  in  tlicir  forms  ; their  flight  is 
graceful  and  vigorous ; they  possess  strength 
and  flexibility ; and  their  sight  is  so  very 
acute,  that  they  are  enabled  to  discern  their' 
prey  at  a great  distance,  and  to  pounce  down 
upon  it.  The  Falcon  builds  in  the  hollows 
of  rocks  exposed  to  the  south  ; usually  laying 
its  eggs  about  the  close  of  winter,  or  very 
early  in  the  spring : these  are  often  four  in  | 
number,  and  arc  white,  spotted  with  brown. 
So  rapid  is  said  to  be  the  growth  of  the 
young,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months 
Ihov  f(jual  the  parents  in  size. 

The  ” noble  ” breed  of  Falcons  which  our 
ancestors  introduced  into  their  service,  and 
so  greatly  prized,  are  distinguished  from  the 
**  ignoble  "or  baser  race  of  kites,  sparrow- 
hawks,  and  buzzards,  by  the  peculiar  length  i 
of  their  wings,  which  reach  almost  as  far  os  ! 
their  tails  ; this  superiority  of  wing  giving  { 
them  confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game,  | 
and  their  great  power  emboldening  them  to 
attack  it.  To  train  these  birds,  however, 
required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  ossi- 
diHty : but  so  thoroughly  antiquated  and 
obsolete  has  the  once  princely  sport  of  Fal- 
conry become,  that  we  think  the  reader  will 
commend  us  for  omitting  that  which  a few 
centuries  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
indispensalne : we  mean,  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  training,  or  education,  noceo- 
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eary  to  teadi  these  magnaidmous  birds  the 
duties  of  their  office.  Numberless  indeed 
are  the  treatises  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  but  in  language  so  iVaught  with 
professional  technicalities,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  would  be  almost  unintelli- 
gible. 

The  Jerfalcox.  (Falco  Gyr/cdco.)  This 
elegant  species  is  generally  considered  as 
the  boldest  and  most  beauuful  of  the  tribe, 
approaching  in  size  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Osprey.  It  is  a native  of  the  cold  and  dreary 
regions  of  the  north,  and  is  found  in  Iceland, 
Rtissia,  Norway,  and  Baffin’s  Bay.  Its  ge- 
neral colour  is  brown  above,  in  deeper  and 
lighter  variegations,  and  whitish  teneath, 
with  brown  longitudinal  spots ; the  tail  is 
crowed  by  numerous  deeper  and  lighter 
bands,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are jreneraOy  of 
a bluish  or  a pale  yellow  hue.  Buffon  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  the  Jerfalcon ; the 
ftrst  and  second  very  similar  to  what  we 
have  just  described  ; and  another  which  is 
entirely  white.  Next  to  the  Eagle,  it  is  the 
most  fonnidable,  active,  and  intrepid  of  all 
rapacious  birds,  and  the  most  est^med  for 
falconry.  It  boldly  attacks  the  largest  of 
the  feathered  race ; and  although  it  is  often 
tnmsported  from  the  coldest  regions  to  some 
of  the  warmest,  its  strength  is  not  diminished 
by  the  change  of  climate,  nor  its  vivacity 
blunted. 

The  Fereoriite  Falcox.  {Falco  Pere- 
grinus.)  This  species  is  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide 
when  its  wings  are  extended ; and  in  its  fhll 
growth  and  pltunage  is  a very  fine-looking, 
strong,  and  bold  bird.  The  bill  is  pale  blue, 
tipped  with  block ; short,  strong,  and  much 
hooked.  The  general  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  is  a deep  bluish  lead-colour,  barred 
with  black,  but  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  nearly  black : the 
^ater  wing-feathers  dusky,  barred  with 
oval  white  spots ; and  the  tail  of  a dark 
dingy  ash,  spotted  with  brownish  black, 
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and  tipped  with  pale  brown.  The  under 

Earts,  from  the  chin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reast,  are  yellowish  white,  with  a deep 
brown  streak  down  the  shaft  of  each  fea- 
ther t and  the  remainder  are  of  a dull  white, 
beautifully  and  distinctly  barred  with  dark 
brown.  The  thighs  are  long,  and  marked 


with  small  heart-shaped  spots;  legs  short, 
strong,  and  yellow ; claws  blade,  and  the 
toes  long.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  appears  to 
be  a general  inhabitant  of  £ur<^  and  Asia  : 
it  is  common  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
is  known  to  breed  on  the  rocks  of  Llandidno, 
in  Caernarvonshire ; which  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  producing  a “ generous  race.” 

The  Black-cheeked  Falcox.  iFdtco 
melanogenys.)  A noble  species  of  the  Fal- 
conidcBy  noted  for  its  bold  and  rapacious 
habits,  which  is  universally  dispersed  over 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Australia,  in- 
cluding Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mr.  Qould 
says  it  gives  preference  to  steep  rocky  cliffs, 
and  the  sides  of  precipitous  ^lles,  rather 
than  to  fertile  and  woodland  districts.  It 
there  dwells  in  pairs  throughout  the  year, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon ; its  nest  being  placed  in  the  most 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
rocks.  Their  ep^  are  two  in  number,  the  | 

groimd  colour  b^,  thickly  blotched  with 
eep  reddish  chestnut.  In  alluding  to  the 
strength  and  courage  of  this  bird,  Mr.  Gould 
has  the  following  comment : Thus  we  find 

in  this  Falcon  a bird  well  adapted  for  the 
spprt  of  Falconry,  which,  though  fallen 
into  disuse  in  Europe,  may  at  some  future 
time  be  revived  in  this  new  and  rising 
country,  sino}  its  lagoons  and  water-courses 
are  well  stocked  eith  herons  and  cranes, 
and  its  vast  plains  are  admirably  suited  to 
such  pastime.  The  introduction  of  hounds 
for  the  purpose  of  chasing  the  native  dog 
(Dingo)  and  the  Kangaroo  already  taken 

place  in  Australia ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
noble  science  of  Falconry  shall  be  resorted 
to  by  the  colonists.  A &ier  mews  of  blr^ 
could  not  be  formed  in  any  country  than  in 
Australia;  with  such  typical  Falcons  as 
F.  hypoleuaUf  F,  mdanogtnys^  and  F.  fron- 

The  White-breasted  Falcox.  iFoUco 
hypoleucus.)  This  fine  bird,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  Jerfalcon,  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
tralian fauna,  and  is  interesting,  os  Mr. 
Qould  remarks,  **  as  adding  another  species 
to  the  true  or  typical  Falcons,  and  as  aRord- 
ing  another  proof  of  the  beautiful  analo^es 
which  exist  between  species  of  certain  groups 
of  the  southern  and  northern  hemisphere.” 

The  Gbxtil,  or  Gentle  Falcon,  (/Tt»7co 
Otntilu.)  This  is  described  as  somewhat 
larger  than  a Goshawk,  and  of  an  elegant 
form.  The  bill  is  lead  colour ; the  cere  and 
legs  are  yellow ; and  the  head  is  of  a light 
ferruginous  colour,  with  oblong  black  spots. 
The  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  whitish, 
with  brown  spots  and  dashes  ; the  back  is 
brown ; the  quill-feathers,  which  are  dusky, 
are  barred  on  their  exterior  webs  with  black, 
and  on  the  lower  parts  of  their  inner  ones 
with  white : the  wings  reach  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  which  is  lutemately  banded  with 
black  and  ash-colour,  and  tipped  with  white. 
The  legs  are  yellow  and  rather  short,  and 
the  thighs  ore  well  covered  with  feathers. 

There  are  many  other  species  and  varie- 
ties; but  to  give  a detailed  description  of 
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them  all  would  be  more  monotonous  than 
interesting. 

Among  the  European  nations  the  French 
and  Germans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  falconry  j and  the 
technical  terms  used  by  the  Englisii  arc  evi- 
dently all  borrowed  or  derived  from  the 
French.  “In  our  own  country,"  says  Jlr. 
Pennant,  “ I cannot  trace  the  certainty  of 
falconry  till  the  reign  of  King  Ethcibert  the 
Saxon  monarch,  in  the  year  7C0,  when  he 
wrote  to  Germany  for  a brace  of  Faicoiis 
which  wouid  fly  at  cranes  and  bring  them  to 
tlie  ground,  as  there  were  very  ftw  such  in 
Kent.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  fal- 
conry had  its  rise  m Scythia,  and  passed 
from  thence  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
Tartary  is  even  at  present  celebrated  for  its 
fine  breed  of  Falcons  i and  the  sport  is  in 
such  general  esteem  that,  according  to  Olca- 
rius.  there  was  no  hut  but  what  had  its  Eagle 
or  Falcon.  The  boundless  plains  of  that 
country  are  as  finely  adapted  to  the  diver- 
sion as  tho  wooded  or  mountainous  nature 
of  most  part  of  Europe  is  ill  calculated  for 
that  rapid  amusement.”  In  England  fal- 
conry seems  to  have  continued  in  full  glory 
till  about  the  time  of  Cromwell,  oiler  which 
it  appears  to  have  gradually  declined.  With 
wliat  ardour  it  was  pursued  in  tho  reign  of 
.lames  I.  may  be  gathered  from  the  anecdote 
related  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says  that  Sir 
James  Jlonson  gave  no  less  a sum  than  a 
tliousand  pounds  for  a cast  of  Hawks.  [See 
Eaolk,  Hawk,  &c.J 

FALI.OWDEER.  (Cervus  dama.)  This 
animal,  so  graceful  an  ornament  of  our 
I>arks,  in  its  general  form  greatly  resembles 
the  Stag,  having  the  same  elegance  of  aspect 
with  a more  gentle  disi>osition.  It  is,  how-  ’ 
ever,  considerably  smaller,  being  only  about  1 
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three  feet,  or  rather  leas,  to  tho  top  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  generally  of  a brownish  bay 
colour,  more  or  less  BBautlfUlly  spotted) 
and  it  has  a longer  tall.  The  horns  of  the 
Fallow  Deer  are  broad  smd  polmated  at 


their  extremities,  pointing  a little  forward, 
and  branched  on  their  hinder  sides ; they 
have  two  sharp  and  slender  brow-antlers, 
and,  above  them, two smallslcndcr branches; 
whereas  every  branch  of  a Stag's  horn  is 
shajied  like  tho  stem  that  supports  it : tho 
form  of  the  horns  is,  in  fact,  the  chirf  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  two  species. 

Tlie  manners  of  the  Fallow  Deer  resemble 
there  of  the  Stag,  but  it  is  less  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  its  food,  and  browses  much  closer. 
It  arrives  at  full  growth  and  perfection  in 
about  three  years,  and  is  said  to  live  about 
twenty.  The  male  is  called  a bucl:.  In  tlie 
first  year  he  is  a fawn ; in  his  second,  a pricket  ; 
in  his  third,  atorel;  in  his  fourth,  a sore; 
in  bis  fifth,  a buck  qf  the  first  head ; and  in 
his  sixth,  a ffreat  buck.  The  female,  or  doe, 
in  her  first  year  is  called  a/uton;  and  in  her 
second,  a teg.  The  process  of  acquiring  and 
shedding  the  Iioms  it  in  every  resjieot  simi- 
lar to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stag  ; 
but  the  form  of  them,  as  we  have  before 
described,  is  very  different,  and  the  furrows. 
Sec.  are  less  distinctly  marked.  Although 
the  males  are  much  less  furious  in  tlic  rut- 
ting-scoson  than  the  Stag,  they  frequently 
fight  desperately  for  the  possession  of  tlie 
females;  and  it  is  not  till  after  repeated 
conflicts  that  one  buck  obtains  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole.  It  also  often  happens 
that  a herd  of  Fallow-Deer  will  divide  into 
two  parties,  and  engage  each  other  with 
great  ardour  and  obstinacy,  as  if  ambitious 
of  securing  some  favourite  spot  of  pasturage, 
and  of  driving  the  vanquished  party  into 
the  coarser  and  more  sterile  parts. 

When  closely  pursued  by  the  hunters,  the 
buck  makes  towards  some  strong  hold  or 
thicket  with  which  ho  is  acquainted,  cither 
in  the  more  shady  parts  of  a wood,  or  tho 
steep  of  some  mountain  ; nor  docs  he  fly  far 
before  tho  hounds,  nor  cross  and  double  like 
the  stag  : ho  will  take  the  water,  it  is  true, 
when  hard  run ; but  in  strength,  cunning, 
and  courage,  he  is  much  inferior  to  the  stag, 
and,  consequeutly,  he  affords  neither  so  long 
nor  so  various  a chace.  In  England  there 
arc  two  kinds  of  Fallow  Deer : the  beautiful 
dappled  kind,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  or  tho  Western 
parts  of  Asia ; and  the  very  deep  brown 
variety,  which  were  brought  from  Norway 
by  James  I.,  who,  while  there,  noticed  that 
they  could  endure  the  cold  of  tiiat  severe 
climate,  and  subsist  throughout  tho  winter 
without  fodder.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in 
richness  and  delicacy,  the  venison  of  the 
Fallow  Deer.  The  skins  of  both  tho  Buck 
and  tho  Doe  are  unrivalled  fbr  durability 
and  softness  ; and  the  horna,  like  those  of  the 
stag,  arc  manufactured  into  knife  handies, 
Stc. ; while  from  the  refuse,  ammonia  (po- 
pularly known  as  hartshorn)  is  extracted- 

FANF'OOT  [MOTHS],  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Polgpogon, 

F ANT  AH,.  (^Rhipidura.)  A genus  of 
Birds  belonging  to  the  family  JluscicapUIae, 
and  found  in  Australia.  There  are  more 
than  one  species,  but  we  restrict  ourselves 
here  to  the 
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RinriDCRA  Ai.biscapa,  or  Wiiitk- 
>iiAFTKn  Faxtail.  ThU  bird  inhabits  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  and  South  Australia.  It  is 
generally  seen  in  pairs,  among  trees  : while 
in  the  air  it  assumes  a number  of  lively  and 
beautiful  positions  ; at  one  moment  mount- 
ing almost  perpendicularly,  spreading  out 
its  toil  constantly  to  the  full  extent,  and 
ft^uently  tumbling  over  in  the  descent.  It 
is  a very  tame  bird,  allowing  near  approach 
without  showing  the  least  timidity,  and 
will  even  enter  houses  in  the  hush, in  pursuit 
of  gnats  and  other  insects.  In  the  breeding 
season  it  is  not  so  familiar.  Its  nest  is 
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rery  elegant,  resembling  a wine  glass  in 
shape ; and  is  generally  composed  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a Eucalyptus,  neatly  lined 
with  the  down  of  the  trcc-fcm  intermingled 
with  flowering  stalks  of  moss,  and  outwardly 
matted  together  with  the  webs  of  spiders, 
which  not  only  scr\'c  to  envelope  the  nest, 
but  also  strengthen  its  attachment  to  the 
branch  on  which  it  is  constructed,  which  is 
alwayswithin  afew  feet  of  the  ground.  Eggs 
two  in  mimlwr.  Our  figure  is  derived  from 
the  beautiftil  work  of  Mr.  Gould’s,  and  shows 
the  bird  flying  over  its  nest. 

FASCIOLA,  or  FLUKE.  {Fasciola  [Dis- 
toma'l  hepatica.')  A parasitical  animal  be- 
lieved to  eive  rise  to  that  much-dreaded 
disease  called  the  rot.  It  is  not  only  found 
in  other  ruminants,  but  likewise  infests  Man, 
the  Hone,  the  llog,  and  even  the  Rabbit. 
In  the  human  subject  it  is  fortunately  of 
rare  occurrence.  A full-grown  example  is 


usually  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length ; its  form  being  leaf-like,  with  a 
8ui>erior  projecting  portion  (the  so-called 
head),  resembling  a short  stalk,  the  tail  end 
being  gradually  narrowed  and  bluntly  point- 
ed. These  animals  arc  hermaphroditic,  in 
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Other  words,  they  arc  bUexual,  but,  like  the 
>(ollusca,  they  are  incapable  of  fertilising 
themselves.  There  are  no  eyes,  or  other 
organs  of  special  sense,  although  some  Ento- 
zoologists  profess  to  have  discovered  a well- 
marked  nervous  system.  The  power  of  mul- 
tiplication in  these  parasites  is  immense, 
and  the  ducts  of  a single  liver  have  been 
found  to  contain  upwards  of  a thousand. 
From  recent  investigations  and  experiments 
made  by  Uuchenmeister,  Leuckart,  Siebold, , 
and  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
Flukes  gain  ascess  to  the  bodies  of  thecrea-  ' 
tures  they  infest  whilst  they  are  still  in  a 
young  condition.  The  eggs  of  the  parent 
I luke  having  escaped  iu  fields  and  other 
oi>cu  places,  the  young  issue  forth  from 
the  eggs  iu  the  form  of  ciliated  embryos, 
which  swim  about  in  ditches,  ponds,  Ac. 
After  undergoing  certain  transformations  in 
the  water  (ami  probably  also  in  the  bodies  of 
aquatic  insects,  pond-snails,  Ac.),  they  are 
ultimately  taken  into  the  bodies  of  the  higher 
animals  along  with  food  or  drink.  In  this 
way  the  cycle  of  their  life-development  is 
completed.  (See  Altkkxatiux  or  Gkxbka-  1 
TIOX  in  SUITLKilE.VT.] 

FASCIOLARIA.  A genus  of  Univalves  n 
found  iu  the  Indian  seas*  the  Antilles,  \ 
some  of  which  arc  very  beautiful. 

FATHER-LASHER.  (Co«us  fruio/is.)  An 
Acanthoptcp'gious  fish,  seldom  exceeding 
eight  or  ten  indies  in  length,  gcnerallr  found 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  this  island,  and  which  | 
is  immediately  recognized  by  its  large  and 
formidable  head,  armed  with  long  spines;  by 
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means  of  which  it  Immediately  combats  every 
enemy  that  attacks  it,  inflating  its  cheeks  and 
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gill-covera  to  a prodigioiu  alze.  The  moutli, 
which  is  large,  contains  two  rows  of  minute 
teeth,  besides  others  which  ore  in  the  roof. 
The  back  is  much  elevated ; the  belly  is  pro- 
minent ! the  lateral  line  is  rough,  but  the  rest 


of  tlie  body  is  very  smooth,  tapering  towards 
the  tail.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  a dusky 
brown,  marbled  with  white,  and  sometimes 


stained  with  red ; the  tins  and  tall  are  trans- 
parent ; and  the  belly  is  a silvery  white.  It 
feeds  on  small  Crustacea.  In  Greenland  this 
fish  attains  a much  larger  size,  and  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  who  make 
it  into  sonp,  which  is  said  to  be  both  whole- 
some and  palatable. 

FAWN.  An  appellation  given  to  a bnck 
or  doe  of  the  first  year.  [See  Deer.] 

FELIS  : FELID.®.  The  name  given  to 
animals  of  the  Cat  kind,  forming  a large 
genus  and  family  of  carnivorous  quadmpeds. 
Including  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  do- 
mestic cat,  AC.  They  are  characterized  by 


having  strong,  sharp,  retractile  talons  on  the 
fbet,  and  by  me  teeth  being  c<mally  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  destruction.  They  are  all  es- 
sentially carnivorous  i they  reftiM  vegetable 
food  ; and  in  a state  of  nature  they  will  not, 
unless  pressed  by  hunger,  devour  any  flesh 
which  they  have  not  themselves  killed. 
They  are,  consequently,  of  all  Mammalia, 
the  most  destructive  in  their  propensities  i 
and  their  bodily  powers  arc  in  admirable 
accordance  with  their  Instincts.  There  are 
no  quadrupeds  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  and  limbs  are  more  fhllv  developed : 
their  frame  is  vigorous,  but  agile  i the  limbs 
are  well  knit,  but  supple  i and  everp  motion 
is  easy,  ^e,  and  graceful.  There  is  no  su- 
perfluous flesh  I but  the  whole  seems  com- 
posed of  bone,  nerve,  muscle,  and  sinew. 
Tliough  many  animals  on  which  they  prey 
excel  them  in  fleetness,  in  consequence  of 
, having  longer  and  more  slender  limbs,  there 
' are  none  which  approach  them  in  the  power 
of  leaping  and  bounding.  The  under  sur- 
face of  their  feet  being  provided  with  elastic 
pads  or  cushions,  their  footfall  is  rendered 
noiseless  i their  usual  gait  is  slow,  cautions. 


and  stealthy  i and  when  the  impetus  of  the 
spring  is  added  to  the  stroke  of  the  paw, 
their  power  is  almost  irresistible.  They 


possess  the  sense  of  smell  In  a very  moderate 
degree,  compared  with  the  Canidie  i but 
their  sight  is  most  acute,  adapted  fur  vision 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  i the  sense  of 
hearing  is  also  exquisite  ; and  tiic  lone 
whiskers  are  delicate  organs  of  the  sense  of 
feeling.  The  tongue  is  furnished  witli  rough 
homy  papilix,  directed  backwards ; these 
serve  a very  imiiortant  purpose  in  enabling 
tile  animal  to  seraiie  otf  the  minute  particles 
of  flesh  adhering  to  the  bones  of  its  prey. 

The  different  species  of  this  family  for  tlie 
most  part  bear  a very  close  rcscmblonce  to 
one  another  in  general  conformation,  though 
differing  widely  in  size  ; anri  it  is  cliiefly  by 
their  v^ation  in  this  respect  that  their 
habits  are  guided.  In  Brande's  Dictionary 
, of  Science  we  find  the  following  judicious 
I observations  on  the  distinguishing  chorac- 
I terisUcs  of  the  different  spraes  i **  The  leo- 
I pards,  panthers,  jaguars,  are  the  most  typical 


or  truly  feline  species ; in  these  the  beauty 
of  colouring,  sleekness  of  skin,  elegance  of 
form,  crait,  suspicion,  bloodthirstiness,  agi- 
lity under  excitement,  and  sloth  during  re- 
pletion, are  most  strongly  manifested.  The 
lion  combines  more  robustness  of  body  with 
the  feline  attributes;  and  his  pre-eminent 
statnre  receives  an  air  of  nobility  and  gran- 
deur from  the  mane  that  decorates  his  need 
and  neck.  He  has  the  credit  too  of  a greater 
share  of  boldness  and  generosity  than  the 
other  cats.  His  vocal  organa  alw  exhibit  a 
modification  of  structure  not  present  in  the 
other  felines,  by  which  he  has  the  power  to 
utter  his  tremendous  roar — a roar  which, 
when  sent  forth  under  the  exdtement  of 
hunger,  scares  ftom  their  hiding  places  the 
timid  ruminants  which  may  be  larking 
within  the  compass  of  its  fearflil  reverbera- 
tions. Among  the  felines,  one  group  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  and 
the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tips  of  the  ears ; this 
includes  the  lynxes. 

“ The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  deviates 
most  in  the  half-retractile  condition  of  the 
talons,  and  the  npright  carriage  of  his  body, 
from  the  true  feline  characters ; and  with 
these  physical  modifications  is  combined  so 
much  of  the  canine  disposition,  as  enables 
this  species  to  be  used  in  packs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  chase. 

“ The  middle-sized  eats,  which  lurk  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  as  the  leopards,  ocelots, 
Ac.,  have  a ftdvous  ground  colour,  broken 
by  irre^ar  dark  spots ; a markliig  which 
admirably  adapts  them  for  concealment 
amidst  foliage.  A similar  relation  of  adapt- 
ation to  the  peculiar  theatre  of  their  de- 
structive habits  may  be  traced  in  other  spe- 
cies. The  timr,  for  example,  which  prowls 
on  the  ground,  and  creeps  stealthily  towards 
his  victim  between  the  stems  of  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  jungle,  has  his  bright 
ground  colour  interrupted  with  black  ver- 
tical stripes.  The  lion,  which  traverses  the 
parched  deserts  of  Africa,  and  lies  in  wait 
to  intercept  the  antelopes  which  boimd  in 
troops  ftom  one  oasis  to  another,  would  be 
rendered  too  conspicuous  if  his  tawny  hide 
were  ornamented  with  the  stripes  or  spots 
that  characterize  the  ibline  livery : these, 
therefore,  which  are  obvious  enough  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  existence,  become  ob- 
literated as  he  attaint  to  ntaturity.  A 
smaller  feline  sMcies,  the  pnma,  or  Ame- 
rican lion,  whidi  plays  the  predatory  cha- 
racter in  a corretpondmg  theatre  of  the  Hew 
World,  presents  a similar  unifoimlty  of  co- 
lour. The  ftUne  animals  bring  fbrth  Oom 
two  to  six  young  ones  at  a birth."  [Sea 
CxT : 1/los  ; Tiokr  : Ac.l 

FEHHEC.  (.ifecalotis.)  This  it  a beau- 
tiful little  animal,  belon^ng  to  the  digitl- 
grada  Carnivora,  closely  allied  to  the  Dog, 
principally  found  in  N.  Africa.  It  it  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  it  of 
a yellowish-white  colour : it  has  a pointed 
visage,  long  whiskers,  large  bright  black  eyes, 
and  veiy  larm  ears,  of  a bright  rote  colour, 
internally  lined  with  tong  hairs,  and  the 
orifice  covered  with  a valve  or  membrane  i 
the  legs  and  feet  are  like  those  of  a dog;  and 
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it  hu  a taper  tail.  It  inhabits,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  the  vast  deserts  of  Saara,  which 
extend  beyond  Mount  Atlas ; and  burrows 
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(moaiiOTia  mobiaxus  ) 

in  sandy  nound,  which  shows  the  nee  of 
valves  to  the  ears.  It  is  so  exceedingly  swift 
that  it  is  very  rarely  taken  alive : fbe^  on 
insects,  especially  locusts  ; sits  on  its  rump  ; 
is  very  vigilant,  and  barks  like  a dog,  but 
much  shriller.  A fine  species  of  Fennec  was 
lately  brought  alive  from  S.  Africa,  and  pre- 
sent^ to  the  Zoological  Sod^  of  London, 
by  Capt.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher.  There  seem  to 
be  two.  If  not  three,  apedes. 

FERAl.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam- 
malia, to  which  the  Cats,  Logs,  Bears,  &c. 
belong.  [See  Cakhivoiia.] 

FERRET.  iMmtda  fttro.)  This 'useful 
but  ferocious  little  animal,  of  the  weasel 
kind,  is  kept  in  a domesticated  state  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  rabblt-himting,  as  well 
as  for  destroying  rats.  In  its  gener^  form 
it  resembles  Uie  Polecat,  but  is  rather  small- 
er; its  usual  length  Miw  about  thirteen 
inches,  cxdusive  of  the  tau,  which  is  about 
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five.  It  has  a very  sharp  nose,  red  and  fiery 
eyes,  and  round  ears.  Its  colour  it  a pale 
yellow,  but  it  also  occasionally  partakes  of 
all  the  colours  common  to  the  weasel  kind, 
white,  black,  brown,  kc.  In  the  slenderness 
of  its  body  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs  it 
alto  resembles  the  weasel.  In  its  wild  state 
it  is  a native  of  Afnca,  whence  it  was  ori- 
ginally imported  into  Spain,  and  firom  Spain 
gradually  introduced  into  other  European 
countries.  The  cold  of  our  winters  is,  in 
fact,  too  severe  for  it,  so  that  it  becomes  ne- 
oessuy  to  keep  it  in  a warm  box,  with  wool 
or  some  other  substance  in  which  it  may 
imbed  itself.  In  this  state  it  sleeps  almoet 
contintially ; imd  when  awake,  immediately 
begins  to  search  about  for  food : that  which 


it  is  usually  given  is  bread  and  milk,  bat  its 
favourite  food  is  the  blood  of  smaller  sini- 
mals.  It  la  by  nature  an  enemy  to  the  rab- 
bit ; and  Buffpn  affirms,  that  whenever  a 
dead  rabbit  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
a young  Ferret,  he  fiics  upon  it  in  an  instant, 
and  bites  it  with  great  fury ; but  if  it  be 
alive,  he  seizes  it  by  the  throat  and  sacks  its 
blood.  When  sent  into  the  burrows  of  rab- 
bits, the  Ferret  is  always  muzzled,  that  he 
may  not  kill  the  rabbits  in  their  holes,  bat 
only  drive  them  out  to  be  caught  in  the  nets 
prepared  for  them.  If  the  Ferret  become 
unmuzzled  he  is  often  lost ; for  after  sucking 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  he  generally  falls 
asleep  In  the  burrow,  from  whCtace  he  emerges 
only  when  by  the  calls  of  hanger  he  goes 
forth  in  pursuit  of  flesh  prey  ; and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  abundance,  he  continues  to 
lead  a rapacious  life,  till  the  severity  of  the 
weather  proves  fatal  to  him. 

The  Ferret,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  its 
nature  Ps  ferocious  ; it  is  tame  without  at- 
tachment ; and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and  even 
kill  children  in  their  cradles.  It  is  of  an 
irascible  nature,  and  when  irritated,  the 
odour  lit  emits  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its 
bite  not  easily  cured.  The  ftmale  has  two 
broods  in  the  ^ar,  each  consisting  of  flom 
six  to  nine.  She  not  unftequently  devonrs 
her  young  os  soon  os  they  are  tern  ; in  which 
case  she  usually  has  another  brood  very  soon. 

FIBER.  A genus  of  glirinc  Mammalia, 
close  to  the  Beaver,  the  only  known  species 
of  which  is  the  N.  American  Ondrata,  or 
Cattor  nbethiaa,  L.  tSee  Bcavxk.3 

FILANDER.  The  name  given  by  Brun 
to  the  E.  India  Island  Kangaroo,  Habmturu* 
A$iaticus. 

FINFOOTS.  The  name  applied  to  two 
grallatorisA  birds,  allied  to  the  Coots,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  web-footed  order.  ' 
One  of  these,  Heliomit  Surinamen$i$,  is  a i 
native  of  8.  America ; while  the  other, 
Podica  SmtgdUntU,  or  AfVican  Finfoot,  is,  as  I 
the  luune  implies,  a native  of  W.  Africa.  | 

FILARIA  A genus  of  Entozoo,  having 
a lon^,  slender,  and  thread-like  body,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Qordii  among  the  An- 
nelidse,  but  with  mere  marks  on  the  body 
Irutcad  of  the  rings.  These  parasitic  animi^ 
are  imbedded  in  the  parendiyma  of  the  cel- 
lular tissues,  between  the  coats  of  the  viscera, 
ke.,  often  existing  in  numerous  bundles, 
contained  in  a common  cyst  or  tunic.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  larger  animals,  but 
are  found  in  insects  and  their  lame,  and 
even  in  various  MoUusca.  Of  these  the  most 
common,  or  at  all  events  the  most  dreaded 
by  man,  is  the  FUaria  Medintntu,  or  Guinea 
Worm,  a most  troublesome  animal  in  .hot 
climates,  where  it  insinuates  itself  under  the 
skin,  generally  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes 
causes  the  most  excruciating  pain.  At  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  London,  held  Feb.  10.  IS47,  a 
paper  was  read,  entitled  “ Observatloru  on 
the  Structure  and  Nature  of  the  FUaria  Me- 
dinensis,  or  Guinea  Worm,**  by  G.  Busk. 
Esq.  The  author,  before  entering  upon  ths 
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Anatomical  ttnicture  of  the  worm,  premised 
I a short  statement  of  what  Is  known  with  re- 
I gard  to  its  habits*  and  the  localities  in  which 
It  occurs  endemicallj*  showing  that  it  is 
found  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid 
and  north  temperate  zones  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  It  is  especially  frequent  on  the  coast 
of  Aftica*  and  thence  dcriyes  its  name  of 
Guinea  Worm.  When  perfect,  its  average 
len^h  is  ftom  four  to  six  feet : the  body  is 
cylindrical,  and  of  uniform  size,  or  nearly 
so,  throughout  i there  is  no  anal  or  other 
opening  visible  at  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  worm,  or  in  any  part  of  its  length.  The 
cavity  of  the  worm  is  occupied  by  innume- 
! rable  young.  In  some  worms,  or  in  some 
parts  of  them,  these  occupy  the  whole  space, 
whilst  in  others  a grumous  matter  predomi- 
nates, and  onlv  a few  young  are  here  and 
there  imbedded  in  it.  The  young  FUaruz 
differ  considerably  in  their  outward  form 
; from  the  parent  worm,  being  Aimished  with 
a long  tapering  tail,  which  constitutes  about 
two-mXhs  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
life  of  FQaria  Medmerais  os  a parasite  ex- 
tends over  iVom  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  is  cither  brought  away  or  comes 
away  piecemeal,  thus  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  dispersion  of  the  vivacious  young 
with  which  its  interior  is  crammed.  From 
these  facts,  the  author  suggested  that  FQaria 
MtdinensiMy  in  its  parasitic  form,  presented 
an  instance,  among  the  nematoid  Entozoa, 
of  an  intermediate  or  transitory  generation, 
such  os  have  been  shown  by  several  natu- 
, ralitts  to  exist  in  most  of  the  lower  classes 
, of  animals. 

! FIELDFAKE.  (^Turdua  pilnria.)  A bird 
of  the  Thrush  kind,  ten  inches  in  lengtli,  and 
I weighing  about  four  ounces.  The  ncad  is 
I ash-coloured,  inclining  to  olive,  and  spotted 
' with  black ; the  back  and  greater  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  of  a deep  chestnut ; the 


bill  yellow.  The  Fieldfare  is  a migratory 
bird,  making  its  appearance  in  this  country 
about  the  be^ning  of  October,  in  order  to 
avoid  tlie  ngorous  winters  of  the  north, 
whence  it  sometimes  comes  in  great  flocks, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
leaves  us  about  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  loAicst  trees  ; and  ibeda  on  hips, 
haws,  and  other  berries,  with  various  kinds 
of  worms,  &c. 

Mr.  Knapp,  speakln|t  ^ Fieldfare  in 
his  **  Journal  of  a Naturalist,'*  says,  **  In  this 
county  [Gloucestershire],  the  extensive  low- 
lands of  the  river  Severn  in  open  weather  are 
visited  by  prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds ; 
but  os  soon  as  snow  falls  or  hard  weather 
comes  on,  they  .leave  these  marshy  lands, 
because  their  insect  food  is  covered  or  become 
scarce,  visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hedges,  and  we  see  them  all  day 
long  passing  over  our  heads  in  large  flights 
on  some  distant  progress,  in  tne  same 
manner  as  our  larks,  at  the  commencement 
of  a snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip  flclds 


of  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  remain 
absent  during  the  continuance  of  those 
causes  which  incited  their  migration ; but, 
as  the  frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the 
thaw  has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a large 
portion  of  these  passengers  returning  to  their 
* * • - • • ••  adows,  at- 


worm  and  insect  food  in  the  mei 


cuonsly  08  theycan.  In  my  yotmger  days,  a 
keen,  unwearied  sportsman,  it  was  always  ot>- 
servable,  that  in  hard  weather  these  blr^  in- 
creased prodigiously  in,  number  in  the  cotm- 
ties  far  distant  from  ‘ the  meadow  lands, 
though  we  knew  not  the  reason  ; and  we 
usually  against  this  time  provided  tempting 
bushes  of  haws,preserved  in  a bam,  to  place  in 
frequented  hed^s,  near  our  secret  stsindings. 
When  the  Fieldfare  first  arrives,  its  flesh 
is  dark,  thin,  and  scurfy  i but,  having  fed  a 
little  time  in  the  hedges,  its  rump  and  side 
veins  are  covered  with  fat.  This  is,  in  part, 
attributable  to  suppression  of  perspiration 
by  the  cold,  and  partly  to  a nutritive  fari- 
naceous food  ; its  flesh  at  the  time  becoming 
bluish  and  clean.  The  upland  birds  are  in 
this  state,  fVom  perhaps  the  end  of  November 
till  the  end  of  January,  according  as  the 
hedge  friiit  has  held  out ; and  at  this  period 


wua ; ana  tno  nesn,  assuming  its  darkness, 
manifests  that  their  food  has  not  been 
farinaceous.  The  distant  foreto  migrations, 
which  have  been  stated  to  take  place  from 
the  meadows  of  the  Severn,  I briieve  to  be 
only  these  inland  trips ; and  that  the  sup- 
posed migrators  returned  to  those  stations 
fat  and  in  good  condition,  owing  to  their 
having  fed  during  tiicir  alienee  on  the  nu- 
tritious berry  of  the  wiiite  thorn.  • « » Per- 
fectly gregarious  as  the  Fieldfare  is,  yet  we 
observe  every  year,  in  some  tall  hedge-row, 
or  little  quiet  pasture,  two  or  three  of  them 
that  have  withdrawn  foom  tlie  main  flocks, 
and  there  associate  with  the  blackbird  and 
the  thntsh.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
wounded  birds,  which  from  necessity  have 
sought  concealment  and  quiet,  but  to  have 
retired  from  inclination ; and  1 have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  these  retreats  are  occa- 
sionally made  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
nests,  though  they  are  afterwards  abandoned 
without  iucubatlon.  • « * These  retiring 
birds  linger  with  us  late  in  the  season,  after 
all  the  i^n  flights  arc  departed,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  leave  us  f but  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  April  the  stragglers  unite,  form  a 
small  company,  and  take  their  flight.*' 

FILE-FISn.  (J?ahsfes.)  There  are  oe- 
veral  species  which  come  under  this  general 
denomination ; as  the  Unicom  File-firii,  the 
European  File-fish,  and  many  others.  The 
first-named,  the  Umcobh  Fjls-kisb  (.Ba- 
li$U9  mortoceros),  grows  to  a considerable 
size,  often  exceeding  two  foet  in  lenxth  t the 
body  is  of  an  ovri  shape,  ana,  like  most 
others  of  this  genus,  it  possesses  the  power 
of  Inflating  at  pleasure  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen, by  means  of  a pair  of  bony  processes 
within  tl^t  part : the  skin  is  everywhere 
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I eoTtred  with  vciy  minatc  tpinet,  and  the 
1 general  colour  U grey,  inclining  to  brown  on 
i the  upper  parts,  and  varied  with  irregular, 
dusky,  •ubtiansvene  undulations  and  spots : 
both  fins  and  tsdl  are  of  a light  brown  colour, 
the  latter  marked  by  a fbw  dusky  bars.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  cmstaceous  and  testa- 
ceous marine  animals.  The  European  Filk- 
Fisii  (Baiitta  copritcusi  is  a species  well 
knoim  to  the  older  authors  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean  t and  instances  have 
occurred,  though  they  are  extremely  rare,  of 
their  having  been  token  on  our  osrn  coasts. 
The  shape  is  ovate  i general  colour  viola- 
ceous grey,  sometimes  variegated  both  on 
the  body  and  flns  with  blue  or  red  spots  i 
first  or  small  dorsal  fin  ftimished  with  three 
or  four  rays,  the  first  of  which  is  very  strong  t 
tail  rounded.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the 
first  or  dorsal  fin  is  worthy  of  notice : the 
bones  or  rays  are  so  contrived  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  considerable  force  in  suddenly  ele- 
vating the  fin  at  pleasure;  and  how  hard 
soever  the  foremost  bo  pressed,  it  will  not 
stir  1 but  if  the  last  be  only  lizhtly  pressed, 
the  other  two  immediately  fall  down  with 
; it ; as  a cross-bow  is  let  off  by  pulling  down 
1 the  trtgmr.  For  this  reason  the  fish  is  called 
on  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  name  of  Pace  Balatra. 

1 We  shall  describe  but  one  more  species, 

1 which  is  the  singular  species  named  the 
Aculxatxd  Fiui-nsH  X^oltries  aculcatus). 
This  is  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long ; of  a 
rufous  brown  colour,  with  a few  purplish 
bands  across  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly, 

! and  sometimes  along  the  middle  of  the  body  : 

' from  the  top  of  the  eye  to  the  crown  four 
' bright  bine  lines  diverge,  so  as  to  form  a 
, blue-striped  lozenge  on  that  part ; while 
. from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  three  or  four 
1 longer  lines  of  the  same  colour  reach  as  far 
as  the  pectoral  fin,  tlie  space  between  the 
lines  being  blackish.  The  skin  is  rough, 
and  strongly  crossed  with  reticular  squares : 
on  each  side  the  end  of  the  body  thr«  lon- 
1 ritudinal  rows  of  spines : tail  ronnded.  It 
IS  a native  of  the  Indian,  American,  and 
Red  seas  ; varies  in  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
of  a bright  golden  hue. 

FINCHES.  A numerous  gronp  of  birds, 
embracing  not  only  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, but  also  some  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  [See  FBiKoiLi.iDJt.i 

FIRE-FLY.  The  name  generally  given 
to  any  insect  which  has  the  singular  property 
of  emitting  a luminous  secretion.  [8m 
Elates  : Glow-worm  : Lamptris.] 

FISHINQ-FROG.  [See  Axoler.] 

FISSIBOSTBES.  The  name  of  a tribe  of 
Perching  Birds,  comprehending  those  which 
have  a very  wide  gape,  os  the  Swailow. 

FISTULABIA.  The  'name  given  to  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  elongated 
or  tube-like  noses  and  cylindrical  bodies. 
[See  Pips-nsu.i 

FITCUeT.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind.  [See  Polecat.] 

FISH,  or  FISHES.  tPisces.)  The  name  ] 
by  which  we  designate  the  various  species  of 
a class  of  vertebrate  ammals  inhabiting  the 
water;  which  breathe  through  the  medium  of 
that  fluid  by  means  of  bronchi*  or  gills,  in- 
stead of  lungs ; which  swim  by  means  of 
flns ; and  are  mostly  covered  with  carti- 
laginous scales.  Though  the  external  form 
varies,  by  far  the  greater  part  possess  con- 
siderable similarity  of  conformation — an 
elongated  oval ; a figure  which  enables  them  i 
with  greater  celerity  and  ease  than  any  other 
to  traverse  the  aqueous  element.  They  are  > 
also,  for  the  most  part,  frunished  with  an  air 
bladder  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  (an  oblong 
white  membranous  bag  close  to  the  back- 
bone,) bythe  dilation  or  compression  of  which 
their  specific  gravity  is  ssdd  to  be  varied, 
and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  rise  and 
sink  in  the  water.  In  most  osseous  fishes, 
this  organ  extends  along  tlie  back  of  the  ab- 
domen. between  the  kidneys  and  the  chy- 
lopoietie  viscera,  and  sometmes  beneath  the 
eandal  vertebras  to  near  the  end  of  the  tail. 
It  is  seldom  bifhreated ; still  more  seldom 
divided  lengthwise  into  two  bladders  : it  is 
oflener  divided  crosswise  into  two  compsut- 
ments,  which  intercommunicate  by  a con- 
tracted orifice ; or  are  quite  separate.  All  ' 
parts  of  their  bodies  seem  adapted  to  ac-  1 
eelerate  their  motion  ; their  fins,  their  tails,  | 
and  the  undulation  of  their  back  bones 
assist  progression — their  whole  structure,  in  | 
short,  being  os  evidently  adapted  for  swim- 
ming as  that  of  a bird  u for  flight. 

The  flns  consist  of  a thin  elastic  membrane 
supported  by  bony  ray  s,and  ore  denominated, 
according  to  their  position,  dorsal,  pectoral, 
ventral,  anal,  or  caudal;  the  dorsal  and 
yeutnX  fins  apparently  serve  to  balance  the  1 
fish,  and  the  pMtoral  to  push  the  creature  1 
forward,  or  to  arrest  its  progress  when  re-  | 
quired ; the  anal  fin  occupies  that  part  I 
which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail,  ! 
and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  up-  1 
right  or  vertical  position : but  the  tail,  1 
which  in  some  fishes  is  horizontal,  and  in  I 
others  perpendicular,  seems  to  be  the  grand  i 
instrument  of  motion ; the  flns  being  alt 
subservient  to  it,  and  only  giving  direction 
to  its  powerftil  impetus.  Yet  the  flns  are 
Important,  not  only  os  organs  of  motion,  but 
as  affording  by  their  structure,  position,  and 
number,  materials  for  distinguishing  orders, 
families,  and  genera.  The  surface  of  the 
body  is  termed  naked,  when  destitute  of 
scales  ; scaly,  when  fUmished  with  them  ; 
smooth,  when  the  scales  are  without  angles  ; 
lubicrons,  when  provided  with  a mucus  ; 
loricate,  or  moiled,  when  enclosed  in  a hard 
integument ; fosciate  or  banded,  when 
marked  with  zones  from  the  back  to  the 
belly  ; tubereulate,  spinous,  striped,  reti- 
culate, he. 

Nature  appears  to  have  fitted  this  class  of 
animals  with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  ; and  formed  them  for  a sort  of 
passive  existence  in  the  heavy  element  In 
which  they  live.  To  preserve  their  own  ex- 
istence, and  to  continue  it  to  their  posterity, 
fill  op  the  whole  circle  of  their  pumilts  and 
enjoyments ; and  to  these  they  seem  im- 
pelled rather  by  necessity  than  cholee. 
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I Their  »en«es  &re  incapable  of  making  any 
nice  diitinctiOQs  ; and  they  move  forwards 
' in  parsuit  of  w^tever  they  can  fwallow, 
I conquer,  or  enjoy.  A craving  desire  of  food 
j seems  to  give  the  ruling  impulse  to  all  their 
I motions.  This  appetite  impels  them  to  en* 
j coimter  every  danger  ; and  to  their  rapacity 
no  bounds  appear  prescribed.  £ven  when 
I taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost  expiring, 

I they  greedily  swallow  the  very  bait  which 
I lured  them  to  destruction.  Their  digestive 
powers  seem,  in  some  measure,  to  increase 
, with  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume  ; and 
I a single  pike  has  been  known  to  devour  a 
; hundred  roaches  in  three  davt.  The  omaz- 
' ins  digestive  faculties  in  the  cold  maws  of 
fishes  hare  justly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
philosophers,  and  have  effectually  over- 
I turned  the  system  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  a sufficient 
instrument  for  digestion.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  there  is  a power  of  animal  as- 
' similation  lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  all 
creatures,  which  we  can  neither  describe  nor 
define,  converting  the  substances  they  swal- 
low into  a fluid  adapted  for  their  peculiar 
support.  This  is  effected  neither  by  tritu- 
I ration,  by  warmth,  by  motion,  by  a dissolv- 
, ing  fluid,  nor  by  their  united  efforts  ; but  by 
I tome  principle  in  the  stomach  yet  unknown, 

I which  acts  in  a manner  very  different  from 
I all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration.  The  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  often  seen,  though 
I nearly  digested,  still  to  retain  Its  original 
I form  : and,  in  fact,  is  ready  for  a total  dis- 
I solution,  while  to  the  eye  it  appears  yet  un- 
t touched  by  the  force  of  the  digestive  powers. 

I But  though  the  appetites  of  Fishes  are  in- 
I satiable,  no  animals  con  endure  the  wont  of 
I food  so  long. 

I Professor  Owen,  in  his  ‘ Lectures  on  Com- 
I parativo  Anatomy,’  observes,  **  A few  species 
I retain  the  primitive  vermiform  type,  and 
' have  no  distinct  locomotive  members  ; and 
tliese  inembcn,  in  the  rest  of  the  Piscine  class, 

; are  small  and  simple,  rarely  adapted  for  any 
I other  function  than  the  propulsion  or  guld- 
I nnce  of  the  body  through  the  water.  The 
I form  of  the  body  is,  for  the  most  port,  such 
as  mechanical  principles  teach  to  be  best 
nilapted  for  moving  with  least  resistance 
through  a liquid  medium.  The  surflice  of 
the  body  is  either  smooth  and  lubricous,  or 
is  covered  by  closely  imbricated  scales,  rarely 
I defended  by  bony  plates  or  roughened  by 
I hard  tubercles  t still  more  rarely  armed  with 
' spines.  The  central  axis  of  the  nervous  sys- 
I tom  presents  but  one  partial  enlargement, 

I and  that  of  comparatively  small  size,  at 


Its  anterior  extremity,  forming  the  brain, 
which  consists  of  a succession  of  simple  gan- 
glionic masses,  most  of  them  exclusively 


appropriated  to  the  function  of  a nerve  of ' 
special  sense.  The  power  of  touch  can  be 


but  feebly  developed  in  fishes.  The  organ 
of  taste  is  a very  inconspicuous  one,  the  | 
chief  function  of  tne  frame-work  supporting 


it,  or  the  hyoidean  apparatus,  relating  to  the 
mechanism  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
Of  the  organ  of  hearing  there  is  no  outward 
sign  t but  the  essential  port,  the  acoustic 
labyrinth,  is  present,  and  the  semicircular 
canals  largely  developed  within  the  laby- 


rinth is  without  cochlea,  and  Is  rarely 
provided  with  a siiecial  chamber,  but  is 
lodged,  in  common  with  the  brain,  in  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  eyes  are  usually  large, 
but  are  seldom  defended  by  eyelids,  and 
never  served  by  a lachiymial  organ.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  commonly  short  and 
simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always  clearly 
marked,  the  short  and  wide  gullet  being 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  stomach. 
The  pancreas,  for  the  moat  port,  retains  its 
primkive  condition  of  separate  cecal  ap- 
pendages to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  con- 
sists essentially  of  one  auricle,  and  one  ven- 
tricle, receiving  the  venous  blood,  and  pro- 
pelling it  to  the  gills  ; whence  the  emulation 
is  continued  over  the  entire  body  in  vessels 
only,  which  are  aided  by  the  contraction  of 
the  surrounding  muscular  fibres.  The  blood 
of  fishes  is  cold  ; its  temperature  being  rarely 
elevated  above  that  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium." 

“ All  writers  on  animal  mechanics,"  ob- 
serves the  able  Professor  just  quoted,  and 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
detached  extracts,  **  have  shown  how  ad- 
mirably the  whole  form  of  the  fish  is  adapted 
to  the  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves : 
the  viscera  are  packed  in  a small  compass, 
in  a cavity  brought  forwards  close  to  the 
head,  and  whilst  the  consequent  abrogation 
of  the  neck  gives  the  advantage  of  a more 
fixed  ond  resisting  connection  of  the  head  to 
the  trunk,  a greater  proportion  of  the  trunk 
behind  is  leA  free  for  the  development  and 
allocation  of  the  muscular  masses  which  are 
to  move  the  tail.  In  the  caudal,  which  is 
usually  the  longest,  portion  of  the  trunk, 
transverse  processes  cease  to  be  developed, 
whilst  the  dermal  and  intercalary  spines 
shoot  out  from  the  middle  line  aMve  and  > 
below,  and  give  the  vertically  extended, 
compressed  form,  most  efficient  for  the  la- 
teral strokes,  by  the  rapid  alternation  of 
which  the  fish  is  propell^  forwards  in  the 
diagonal,  between  the  direction  of  those 
forces."  “ You  may  be  reminded  that  all 
the  vertebrae  of  the  trunk  are  distinct  from 
one  another  at  one  stage  of  the  quadruped's 
development,  as  in  the  fish  throughout  life  i 
and  yon  might  suppose  that  the  absence  of  • 
that  development  and  confluence  of  certain 
vertebras  near  the  tall,  to  form  a sacrum, 
was  a mark  of  inferiority  In  fishes.  But 
note  what  a hindrance  such  a fettering  of 
the  movements  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  would 
be  to  creatures  wliich  progress  by  alternate 
vigorous  inflections  of  a muscular  tail.  A 
sacrum  is  a consolidation  of  a greater  or  IctM  > 
proportion  of  the  vertebral  axis  of  the  body, 
for  the  transference  of  more  or  less  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  limbs  organized  fur 
its  support  on  dry  land ; such  a modifleation 
would  have  been  useless  to  the  fish,  and  not 
only  useless,  but  a hindrance  and  a defect. 

**  The  pectoral  fins,  those  curtailed  proto- 
types of  the  fore-limbs  of  other  Verteorata, 
with  the  lost  segment,  or  hand,  alone  pro- 
jecting freely  from  the  trunk,  and  swathed 
in  a common  undivided  tegumentary  sheath, 
present  a condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
embryo  buds  of  the  homolc^ous  members  in 
the  higher  Vertebrata.  But  what  would  { 
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' have  been  the  effect  if  both  arm  and  fore* 

, arm  had  alio  extended  fteely  from  the  side 
j of  the  fiih,  and  dangled  as  a long  flexible 
I many*jointed  appendage  in  the  water  ? This 
I higher  derelopment,  as  it  is  termed,  in  rela- 
I tion  to  the  prehensile  limb  of  the  denizen  of 
, dry  land,  would  have  been  an  imperfection 
' in  the  structure  of  the  creature  which  is  to 
cleave  the  liouid  element : in  it,  therefore, 

I the  fore  limb  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  pro- 
I portions  coniiftent  with  its  required  fine* 

' lions : the  brachial  and  antibrachial  seg- 
I ments  are  abrogated,  or  hidden  in  the  trunk  : 

I the  hand  alone  projects,  and  can  bo  applied, 

I when  the  flsh  darts  forwards,  prone  and  flat, 

' by  flexion  of  the  wrist,  to  the  side  of  the 
I trunk  ; or  it  may  be  extended  at  right 
, angles,  with  its  flat  surfkces  turned  forwards 
! and  backwards,  so  as  to  check  and  arrest 
{ more  or  less  suddenly,  according  to  its  de* 
me  of  extension,  the  pro^ss  of  the  fish  t 
I Its  breadth  may  also  be  diminished  or  in* 

I creased  by  approximating  or  divaricating 
the  rays.  In  the  act  of  flexion,  the  flu 
slightly  rotates  and  gives  an  oblique  stroke 
to  the  water.  For  these  functions,  however, 
the  hand  requires  as  much  extra  develop* 
ment  in  breadth,  as  reduction  in  len^  and 
thickness ; and  mark  how  this  is  ^ven  to 
the  so-called  embryo  or  rudimentiU  fore* 
limb : it  is  gained  by  the  addition  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  it  may  be  even  a hundred  digital 
rays,  beyond  the  number  to  which  the  fingers 
I are  restricted,  in  the  hand  of  the  higher 
I classes  of  Vertebrata.  We  find,  moreover. 

I as  numerous  and  striking  modifications  of 
^ the  pectoral  fins,  in  adjustment  to  the  pe* 
j culior  habits  of  the  sp^es  in  Fishes,  as  we 
j do  In  the  fore  limbs  in  any  of  the  higher 
j classes.  This  fin  mav  wield  a formidable 
' and  special  weapon  of  offence,  as  in  many 
I Siluroid  fishes.  But  the  modified  hands 
j have  a more  constant  secondary  office,  that 
of  touch,  and  are  applied  to  ascertain  the 
I nature  of  lurrounding  objects,  and  particu* 

! larly  the  character  of  the  lx>ttom  of  the 
1 water  inwhicli  the  fish  may  live.  You  may 
witness  the  tactile  action  of  the  pectoral  fins 
when  gold  flsh  are  transferred  to  a strange 
vessel : their  eyes  are  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
their  seeing  what  is  below  tlicm ; so  they 
compress  their  air-bladder,  and  allow  them* 
selves  to  sink  near  the  bottom,  which  they 
•weep,  os  it  were,  by  rapid  and  delicate  vi- 
brations of  the  pectoral  fins,  apparently 
ascertaining  that  no  sharp  stone  or  sticx 

f projects  upwards,  which  might  injure  ^em 
n their  rapid  movements  round  their  pri- 
son.*' • • • Everywhere,  whatever  re- 
semblance or  analogy  we  mar  perceive  in 
the  ichthyic  modifications  of  the  Vertebrate 
skeleton  to  the  lower  forms  or  the  embryos 
of  the  higher  classes,  we  shall  find  such  ana- 
logies to  be  the  result  of  special  adaptations 
for  the  purpose  or  function  for  which  t^t 
j>ort  of  the  flsh  is  designed. 

**  The  ventral  fins  or  homologucs  of  the 
hind  legs  are  still  more  mdimentnl — still 
more  embryonic,  liaving  In  view  the  com- 

fiarison  with  the  stages  of  development  In  a 
imd  animal— .than  the  pectoral  finsi  and 
wlr  small  proportional  size  reminds  the 
nomologist  of  the  later  appearance  of  the 


hind  limbs,  in  the  dcvel(  pment  of  the  land 
Vertebrate.  But  the  hi)  d limbs  more  im- 
mediately relate  to  the  support  and  pro- 
gression of  an  animal  on  dry  land  than  the 
fore  limbs : the  legs  are  the  sole  terrestrial 


fore  limbs : the  legs  are  the  sole  terrestrial 
locomotive  organs  In  Blrc  s,  whose  fore-limbs 
are  exclusively  modified . as  wings,  for  mo- 
tion in  another  element.  The  le^  are  the 


solo  organ  of  support  ind  progression  in 
Man,  whose  pectoral  me  cnbers  or  arms  are 
liberated  from  thatofllce,  and  made  entirely 
subservient  to  the  varied  purposes  to  whicK 
an  inventive  faculty  and  an  intelligent  will 
would  apply  them.  To  what  purpose,  then, 
encumber  a creature,  al  vays  floating  in  a 
medium  of  nearly  the  same  si^ific  gravity 
AS  itself,  with  hind  limb)  iThey  could  be 
of  no  use ; nay,  to  creatures  that  can  only 
attain  their  prey,  or  escaite  their  enemy,  by 
vigorous  alternate  stroke  s of  the  hind  part 
of  the  tnmk,  the  attachiient  there  of  long 
flexible  limbs  would  be  a ipievous  hindrance, 
a very  monstrosity.  So,  therefore,  we  find 
the  All-wise  Creator  has  restricted  the  de- 
velopment and  connectior.s  of  the  hind  limbs 
of  Fishes  to  the  dimensions  and  to  the  form 
which,  whilst  stilted  to  the  limited  functions 
they  arc  capable  of  in  this  class,  would  pre- 
vent their  interfering  with  the  action  of 
more  Important  parts  of  the  locomotive  ma- 
chinery.” 

”The  following  short  account  of  some 
experiments  upon  fish,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  use  of  their  fins,  1 give 
(says  Mr.  Owen)  in  the  words  of  their  gifted 
de^ber.  Faj.et,  to  whom  Comparative 
Physiology  owes  many  beautifiil  accessions 
to  its  teleological  applications.  *lnmostfis^ 
beside  the  great  fin  ~ the  toil,  we  find  two 


pairs  of  fins  upon  the  sides,  two  single  fins 
upon  the  bock,  and  one  upon  the  belly, 
or  rather  between  the  belly  and  the  tail. 


The  balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved 
in  this  manner.  Of  the  large-headed  fish,  if 
you  cut  off  the  pectoral  fins,  that  is,  the  pair 
which  lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head 
falls  prone  to  the  bottom  { if  the  right  pec- 
toral fin  only  be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to 
that  side ; if  the  ventral  on  the  same  side 
be  cut  away,  then  it  loses  its  equilibrium 
entirely  \ if  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  cut 
off,  the  flsh  reels  to  the  right  and  left : when 
the  fish  dies,  that  is,  when  the  fins  cease  to 
play,  the  belly  turns  upwards.  The  use  of 
the  same  parts  for  motion  is  seen  in  the  Fol- 
lowing observation  upon  them  when  put 
into  amon.  The  pectoral,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and 
depress  the  fish ; when  the  fish  desires  to 
have  a retrograde  motion,  a stroke  forward 
with  the  pectoral  fin  effectually  prcducet 
it ; if  the  fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a 
single  blow  with  the  tail  the  opposite  vray 
sends  it  round  at  once  { if  the  tail  strike 
both  ways,  the  motion  produced  by  the  dou- 
ble lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the  fish 
to  dart  foewa^  with  an  astonisi^g  relo- 
city.  The  result  is  not  only  in  some  esMes 
the  most  rapid,  but  in  all  coses  the  most 
gentle,  pliant,  easy  animal  motion  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  However,  when 
the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  fish  loses  all  motion, 
and  it  gives  itself  up  to  where  the  water 
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impelB  it.  The  rest  of  the  flns,  therefore,  so 
tar  as  respects  motion,  seem  to  be  merely 
subsidiary  to  this.  In  their  mechanical  use 
the  anal  nn  may  be  reckoned  the  keel ; the 
yentral  fins  outriggers  t the  p^toral  fins  the 
oars  i and  if  there  be  an  v similitude  between 
these  parts  of  a boat  and  a fish,  observe  that 
it  is  not  the  resemblance  of  imitation,  but 
the  Likeness  which  arises  from  applying 
similar  mechanical  means  to  the  same  pur- 
pose/ " 

Professor  Muller  concludes,  from  his  ez- 
I periraents,  * that  the  air-bladder  in  fishes,  in 
I addition  to  other  uses,  serves  the  purpose  of  * 
I increasing  by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the 
sonorous  undulations  communicated  from 
water  to  the  body  of  the  fish.’  The  vibra- 
tions thus  communicated  to  the  peri-  and 
endo-lymph  of  the  labyrinth  are  doubtless  ; 
made  to  beat  more  strongly  upon  the  deli- 
cate extremities  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  in 
osseous  fishes,  by  their  effect  upon  the  sus- 
pended otolites,  also  relate  to  the  medium 
through  wliich  the  sonorous  vibrations  arc 
propagated  to  the  fish,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  the  organ ; in 
like  manner  as  the  eye-balls  are  expanded 
in  order  to  take  in  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  light.  The  contracted  encepha- 
lon harmonises  with  and  suffices  for  the  sen- 
sations and  volitions,  and  the  simple  scries 
of  ideas  daily  repeated  in  the  monotonous 
existence  of  the  scaled  inhabitants  of  the 
waters.  To  say  that  the  fish’s  ears  and  e^cs 
were  made  enormous  in  order  to  strike 
stronglv  on  its  dull  brain— that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  sense  has  been  exag- 
gerated to  compensate  for  the  defective  size 
of  their  nervous  centres— implies  a want  of 
duo  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  adjust- 
ment of  the  labyrinth  and  eyeball  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fiah  receives  its 
impressions  of  the  sonorous  and  luminous 
undulations." 

It  would  be  impossible,  unless  we  devoted 
very  considerable  space  to  the  subject,  to 
enter  into  all  the  minutias  respecting  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  habits  of  Fishes  \ 
and  sufficient  for  tno  purposes  of  this  work, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  the  descriptions 
which  are  riven  of  the  various  species  be- 
longing to  this  large  class  of  animals.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude,  with  a few  general 
observations,  derived  from  dififerent  authors. 
In  every  point  of  view  Fishes  appear  in- 
ferior to  terrestrial  animals  ; in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  conformation,  in  their  senses, 
and  in  their  enjoyments ; but  theirs  is  an 
uniform  existence,  their  movements  are 
without  effort,  and  thdr  lives  without  labour: 
their  bodies,  instead  of  experiencing  the  ri- 
gidity of  age,  which  is  the  cause  of  natural 
decay  in  land  animals,  still  continue  in- 
creasing with  fresh  supplies ; and  as  their 
bodies  ^row,  the  conduits  of  life  furnish  their 
■tores  m greater  abundance.  Uow  long  a 
Fish,  which  seems  to  have  hardly  any  bounds 
prescribed  to  its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is 
not  ascertained  j but  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  age  of  some 
Fishes.  Their  fecimdity  is,  however,  much 
more  extraordinary  than  their  longevity. 
Some  produce  their  young  alive  ; others  are 


oviparous  : the  former  are  the  least  prolific, 
ami  yet  they  produce  in  amazing  abun- 
dance ; the  viviparous  blenny,  for  instance, 
produces  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time. 
Those  which  exclude  their  progeny  in  eggs, 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  tliem  to  ^ance,  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  water,  or  floating  on 
the  surface,  where  it  is  deeper,  are  much 
more  prolific  ; the  stock  being  in  some  mea- 
sure proportioned  to  the  danger  there  is  of 
its  consumption.  Mr.  Harmer,  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  vol.  SI.,  and  re- 
cently, kfr.  Jesse,  have  each  given  a Table, 


showing  the  dlfibrent  degrees  of  fecundity  in 
several  kinds  of  fish : thev  correspond  in 
almost  every  instance ; it  is  therefore  fair 


to  presume  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the 
other. 


U'ciglU. 

Weight  of 
Spawn. 

Number 
of  Egg*. 

Carp 

oe.  dr. 
25  5 

grs. 

2,571 

205,109 

Codfish 

. 

12,540 

8,086,760 

Flounders 

24  4 

2^ 

1,337,400 

Herrini? 

S 10 

480 

38,900 

Mackerel 

18  0 

1.2231 

546U81 

Perch 

9 0 

7651 

28,323 

Pike 

5C  4 

5,1001 

49,304 

Roach 

10  01 

881 

81,586 

Smelt 

2 0 

1491 

88,278 

Sole 

14  8 

5421 

100,863 

Tench 

40  0 

- 

883,253 

Liobstcr 

- - 

1/!71 

21,ft99 

To  which  he  adds,  “ The  Salmon  is  far 
more  productive  than  any  of  these  ; the 
ovarium  of  one  female  salmon  will  produce 
20,000,000  eggs. 

"That  fish  have  the  power  of  hearing, 
there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt,  as  I have 
seen  them  suddenly  move  at  the  report  of  a 
gun,  though  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
see  the  flash.  They  also  appear  to  have  the 
sense  of  smelling,  as  they  will  prefer  paste 
and  worms  that  have  been  prepared  with 
particular  perfumes.  They  have  also  some 
curiosity,  which  I have  witnessed  by  putting 
some  new  object  into  the  water,  which  they 
have  assembled  around,  and  appeared  to 
reconnoitre : carp,  especially,  would  come 
up  to  a new  fish  which  was  put  amongst 
them.  Roach,  and  other  small  kinds,  are 
perfectly  aware  of,  and  ore  careAiI  to  avoid, 
those  fish  which  prey  upon  them.  Thus,  I 
have  seen  large  carp  swim  amongst  a shori 
of  roach  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
them,  while,  if  a pike  comes  near  them,  they 
make  off  in  every  direction.  Fish  appear, 
also,  to  be  capable  of  entertaining  affection 
for  each  other.  I once  caught  a female  pike 
during  the  spawning  season,  and  notliing 
could  drive  the  male  away  from  the  s])ot  at 
which  the  female  disappeai^,  whom  he  had 
followed  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water." 

" It  may  be  considered  as  a law."  observes 
Mr.  Yarrell,  that  those  Fish  which  swim 
near  the  suifoco  of  the  water  have  a high 
standard  of  respiration,  a low  degree  of 
muscular  irritability,  great  necessity  for 
oxygen,  die  soon — almost  immediately  when 
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I taken  out  of  the  watert  and  have  flesh  prone 
I to  rapid  decomposition  : mackerel,  salmon 
trout,  and  herring  are  examples.  On  the 
contrary,  those  rish  that  live  near  the 
bottom  of  the  water  have  a low  standard  of 
respiration,  a high  degree  of  muscular  irri* 

L tnbility,  and  less  necesiuty  for  oxy^n  ; they 
I sustain  life  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  their  flesh  remains  good  for 
I several  days.** 

' In  **  The  Zoologist,’*  f p.  795,  et  »tq.)  there 
j is  an  article  of  considerable  interest,  entitled 
**  Notes  on  the  Nidification  of  Fishes,*'  by 
I R.  Q.  Couch,  Esq.,  lYom  which  the  following 
passages  are  extracted  : 

**  tVe  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  as  devoid  of  any 
thing  like  intelligence  or  affection;  as  beings 
^ided  solely  by  insatiable  appetites,  whi^ 
lead  them  indiscriminately  to  pre^  on  each 
I other,  and  to  abandon  their  offspring  to  the 
mercy  of  the  sea  and  their  predatory  com* 
panions,  from  the  instant  that  the  ova  are 
slied.  Anv  attempt  to  dispel  this  opinion 
will  probably  be  received  with  distrust ; for, 
taken  os  a whole,  fish  are  certainly  the  most 
universally  predaceous  of  any  class  of  ani* 
mals  in  existence ; being  checked  only  by 
, want  of  power.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
some,  at  least,  have  a redeeming  quality, 
and  show  a remarkable  care  and  anxiety 
: for  their  young.  Nests  are  built  in  which 
the  ova  are  deposited,  and  over  which  the 
I adult  fish  will  watch  itill  the  young  make 
their  escape.  And  where  circumstances  will 
not  allow  of  this  continued  care,  as  from  the 
reflux  of  the  sea,  the  old  fish  will  return 
with  the  return  of  ^the  tide,  and  remain  as 
; long  as  tlie  water  will  permit, 
i **  During  .the  summers  of  1S42  and  1843, 

I while  sesjching  for  the  naked  molluscs  of 
I the  county,  I occasionally  discovered  por* 

I lions  of  sea* weed,  and  the  common  coralline 
I (C.  officinalis),  hanging  fVom  the  rocks  in 
I pear-shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled 
I with  each  other.  On  one  occasion,  having 
' observed  that  the  moss  was  very  curiously 
bound  together  by  a slender  sliky-looking 
, thread,  it  was  tom  open,  and  the  centre  was 
; foimd  to  be  occupied  by  a mass  of  trans- 
I parent  amber-coloured  ova,  each  being 
' about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I Though  examined  on  the  spot  with  a lens, 

[ nothing  could  be  discovered  to  indicate  their 
' character.  They  were,  however,  kept  in  a 
! basin,  and  daily  supplied  with  sea-water, 

' and  eventually  proved  to  be  the  young  of 
. some  fish.  The  nest  varies  a great  deal  in 
size,  but  rarelv  exceeds  six  inches  in  length, 
and  four  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  sea-weed,  or  the 
common  coralline,  as  they  hang  suspended 
from  the  rock.  They  are  brought  togetlier, 
without  being  detached  ft'om  their  places 
of  ^owth,  by  a delicate  opaque  white  thread. 
This  thread  is  highly  elastic,  and  very  much 
resembles  silk,  both  in  appearance  and 
texture  t this  is  brought  round  the  plants,  and 
tightly  binds  them  together,  plant  after 
plant,  Ull  the  ova,  which  are  deposited  early, 
are  completely  hid  from  view.  This  silk- 
like thread  is  passed  in  all  directions  through 
and  around  the  mass  in  a very  compUca^ 


manner.  At  first  the  thread  is  semi-fluid* 
but  by  exposure  it  solidifies  ; and  hence 
contracts  and  bind  the  substances,  forming 
the  nest  so  oloeely  together,  that  it  is  able 
to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  { 
may  be  thrown  carelessly  about  without  ; 
derangement.  In  the  centre  are  deposited  | 
the  ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog- 
spawn  in  ditches.  ' 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
' note  particulars  of  the  development  of  the 
young,  any  further  than  by  observing  that 
they  were  the  subject  of  observation,  till 
they  became  excluded  fVom  the  egg,  and  tliat 
thev  belonged  to  the  fifteen-spined  Stickle- 
back (Gastsrosteus  SpinacAia).  Some  of 
these  nests  are  forro^  in  pools,  and  are 
consequently  always  in  water  j others  are 
frequently  to  be  found  between  tide-marks, 
in  sitxiations  where  they  hong  dry  for  several 
hours  during  the  day ; but  whether  in  the 
water,  or  liable  to  hang  dry,  they  are  alwi^t 
carefully  watched  by  the  adult  animal.  On 
one  occasion  I repeatedly  visited  one  every 
day  for  three  weeks,  and  invariably  found 
it  guarded.  The  old  fish  would  examine  it 
on  all  sides,  and  then  retire  for  a short  time ; 
but  soon  return  to  renew  the  examination. 
On  several  occasions  I laid  the  eggs  bare,  by 
removing  a portion  of  the  nest ; but  when 
this  was  discovered,  great  exertions  were 
instantly  made  to  recover  them.  By  the 
month  of  the  fish  the  edges  of  the  opening 
were  again  drawn  together,  and  other  portions 
tom  from  their  attachments,  and  brought 
over  the  orifice  till  the  ova  were  again  hid 
from  view.  And  as  great  force  was  some- 
times necessary  to  effect  this,  the  fish  would 
force  its  snout  into  the  nest  as  far  as  the 
eyes,  and  then  jerk  backwards  till  the  object 
was  effected.  While  thus  engaged,  it  would 
suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand,  but  re- 
pelled any  attack  made  on  the  nest,  and 
quitted  not  its  post  so  long  as  I remained. 
And  to  those  nests  that  were  left  dry  be- 
tween tide-marks,  the  guarding  fish  always 
returned  with  the  returning  tide,  nor  did 
they  quit  the  post  to  any  great  distance  tlU 
again  carried  away  by  the  receding  tide, 
as*  But  fish  vary  a great  deal  in  the 
modes  of  what  may  be  called  their  inciiba- 
tion,  as  much  as  any  other  class  of 
Thns,  some  of  the  sharks  produce  their  young 
alive,  and  in  a state  quite  ready  for  active 
life ; while  others,  with  the  rays,  deposit  eggs 
very  similar,  physiologically,  to  birds’  eggs, 
which  are  known  as  mermaid’s  purses,  bi^g 
frequently  to  be  found  cast  on  shore  on  moet 
beaches.  Also,  among  tlie  pipe  fishes  (5'pnp- 
naiAi)  of  our  own  seas,  we  have  instances  of 
marsupial  fish,  as  perfect  as  the  kangaroo 
is  marsupial  among  quadrupeds.  But  the 
formation  of  nests  and  the  watchfhl  atten- 
tion of  fish  o^'er  their  yonng,  which  I have 
repeatedly  seen,  are  unsuspected  points  of 
great  beauty  in  their  history,  and  give  to 
them  a higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
interest  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
award.  But,  fVom  their  living  in  the  almost 
boundless  ocean,  and  wandering  where  they 
cannot  be  observed  by  man,  their  habits  and 
economy  have  been  but  slightly  studied  and 
they  have  suffered  in  reputation  accordingly. 
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I But  thoee  finer  traiu  of  uhartcter*  which  we 
I are  so  mudi  accustomed  to  admire  in  the 
' lughcr  animals,  from  their  being  constantly 
1 before  our  eves,  are  not  found  wanting  even 
! among  fish/' 

**  Aristotle,"  says  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his 
, “ Lectures  on  tlie  History  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,"  “ in  his  account  of  fishes,  is  truly 
admirable,  giving  proof  of  knowledge  on 
' many  points  superior  to  our  own.  Amongst 
the  tacts  which  he  relates,  many  are  still  in 
t doubt;  however,  from  time  to  time,  new 
observations  teach  us  the  justice  of  some  of 
. his  assertions,  even  of  those  which  seem  the 
most  hazardous.  He  sa^,  for  example,  that 
a fish  named  l*h\fcU  maxes  a nest  like  birds. 

I Nor  a long  time  the  thing  was  treated  as  a 
I fable  ; however,  very  recently,  M.  Olivi  dis- 
I covered  that  a fish  named  the  Goby  {OebiuM 
niger)  has  slmUar  habits.  The  male,  in  the 
season  of  love,  makes  a hole  in  the  sand, 
surrounds  it  with  fucus,  making  a true  nest, 
near  which  his  mate  waits,  and  he  never 
leaves  his  post  till  the  eggs  which  have  been 
deposited  in  it  arc  hatched."  [The  most  ex'* 
tensive  general  work  on  Fishes  is  by  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes,  while  in  this  country  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  and  Messrs. 

, Yorrell  and  Lowe,  arc  well  worthy  of  study.] 

! FLAMINGO.  iPhoenic<^tcrxi».')  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  aquatic 
birds  for  its  size,  beauty,  and,  as  some  say, 
also  for  the  delicacy  of  iU  flesh.  The  body  of 
the  Flamingo  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Stork  ; but,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
neck  and  legs,  it  stands  nearly  five  feet  high  < 

I and  measures  six  feet  from  Uie  point  of  the 
, beak  to  the  tip  of  the  claws.  The  head  is 
; small  and  round,  and  furnished  with  a bill 
nearly  seven  indies  long,  which  is  higher 
than  it  Is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a 
membrane  at  the  base,  and  suddeniv  curved 
downwards  fh>m  tlie  middle.  The  long  legs 
and  thighs  of  this  bird  are  extremely  slender 
and  delicate,  as  is  also  the  neck.  The  plu- 
mage is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  fl^re, 
being  of  a bright  scarlet.  The  young  ^fler 
greatly  from  the  adult,  changing  their  plu- 
mage  &equently,  and  which  does  not  become 


1 fully  coloured  till  the  third  year.  Flamin- 
I goes  inhabit  the  warm  climates  of  Asia, 

I AfHca,  and  America : they  live  and  migrate 
I in  large  flocks,  fr^uenting  desert  sea-coasts 
I and  salt  marshes.  They  are  extremely  shy 
> and  watchful : while  feeding,  tliey  keep 
I together,  drawn  up  ortiflcially  in  lines,  which 
at  a .distance  resemble  those  of  an  army ; 

' and,  like  many  other  gregarious  birds,  they 
employ  some  to  act  as  sentinels,  for  the  sc- 
cuiity  of  the  rest.  On  the  approach  of 
danger,  these  give  warning  by  a loud  sound, 
like  that  of  a trumpet,  which  is  the  signal 
for  the  flock  to  take  wing  : and  when  fljdng 
thev  form  a triangle. 

Their  food  appears  to  be  molluscous  ani- 
mals, spawn,  and  insects,  which  they  flsh  up 
by  means  of  their  long  neck,  turning  their 
head  in  such  a manner  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  crook  in  their  beak.  Their  nest  is  of 
a singular  construction  : it  Is  mrmed  of  mud 
in  the  shape  of  a hillock,  with  a cavity  at 
the  top,  and  of  such  a height  as  to  admit  of 


the  bird’s  sitting  on  it,  or  rather  standing,  I 
her  long  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  tide  i 
at  full  length ; thus  situated,  the  female  I 
generally  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs  some-  ' 
what  larger  than  those  of  a goose.  The  ; 
young  do  not  flv  until  they  have  nearly  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  though  they  can 
ruu  very  swiftly  a few  days  after  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  shell.  In  some  parts  these  birds 
arc  tamed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  wliich  are  covered  with  a very  fine 
down,  and  applicable  to  all  purposes  for 
which  those  of  the  swan  are  emploved. 
When  taken  young,  they  soon  ^row  familiar; 
but  they  are  not  found  to  tlirive  in  the  do- 
mesticated state,  as  they  are  extremely  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  apt  to  decline  from  the 
want  of  their  natural  food.  They  are  caught 
bv  snares,  or  by  making  use  of  tame  ones. 
Inhere  are  two  species  : 1.  rihotniccpterua  an- 
tiquorum ; which  is  of  a rose  colour,  with  red 
wings,  the  quills  being  black  : thcK  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  of  uic  old  continent,  mi- 
grating in  summer  to  southern,  and  some- 
times to  central  Europe  : these  beautiful 
birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans, 
who  often  used  them  in  thclrgrand  sacrifices 
and  sumptuous  entertainments  ; and  such  of 
the  luxurious  emperors  as  wished  to  indulge 
in  the  very  excess  of  epicurism,  were  wont 
to  gratify  their  gucstz  with  a dish  of  Fla- 
mingos* tongues  I 2.  Fhamicopterus  ruber; 
deep  red  ; with  black  quills  ; which  are  pe- 
culiar to  tropical  America,  migrating  in  the 
summer  to  the  southern,  but  rarely  to  the 
middle  states. 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  this  species 
arc  given  by  Mr.  Uusse’s  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hill,  who  observes  that  when  he  visited  the 
island  of  Cuba  ho  had  excellent  oportunities 
of  noticing  their  habits — that  he  was  much 
among  the  marshes  and  swamps  where  the 
floods  of  the  river  and  the  sea  form  lakelets. 


and  successively  deposit  their  stores  of  living 
atoms,  with  the  rising  and  falling  tides,  j 
**  Here  the  Flamingos  flock  and  feed.  They  I 


arrange  themselves  in  what  seem  to  be  lines^ 
in  consequence  of  their  finding  their  food 
along  the  of  these  shallows ; and  though 

it  is  true  that  whilst  their  heads  are  down, 
and  they  are  cluttering  with  thcirbillsin  the 
water,  they  have  one  of  their  number  on  the 
watch,  standing  erect,  with  his  long  neck 
turning  round  to  every  point,  ready  to  sound 
the  alarm  on  the  apprehension  of  danger,  — 
what  appears  to  be  a studied  distribution  of 
themselves  back  to  back,  as  some  observers 
describe  their  arrangement.  Is  nothing  but 
their  regardlessly  turning  about  ini  their 
places,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  at  a time 
when  all  are  intent  on  making  the  most  of 
the  stores  wliich  the  prolific  waters  are  yield- 
ing." Speaking  of  a pair  of  Flamingos 
wUch  had  been  captured,  and  were  kept  on 
board  the  vessel  lie  was  in  on  the  coast,  he 
says,  " 1 was  struck  with  their  attitudes,  irith 
the  excellent  adaptation  of  their  two-fold 
character  of  waders  and  swimmers  ; to  their 
habits,  while  standing  and  feeding  in  the 
sort  of  shoal  which  we  made  them  in  a large 
tub  upon  deck.  We  were  here  able  to  observe 
their  natural  gait  and  action.  With  a firm 
erectness,  like  a man  treading  a wine-press, 
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thev  trod  &nd  ttirred  tho  mashed  biscuits, 
ancl  junked  flih,  with  which  we  fed  them  ; 
and  plied  their  long  lithe  necks,  scooping 
I with  their  heads  reverted,  and  bent  inwardly 
towards  their  tramplins  feet.  The  bill  being  I 
I crooked,  and  flattened  for  accommodation  to 
this  reverted  mode  of  feeding,  when  the  head 
is  thrust  down  into  the  mud-shoals  and  the 
! sand  drifts,  the  upper  bill  alone  touches  the 
I ground.  The  structure  of  the  tongue,  of 
j which  Professor  Owen  has  given  so  minute 
I and  interesting  a description,  is  admirably  I 
! adapted  for  a mode  of  feeding  alt<^ether  pe-  I 
' culiar.  The  spines  with  wmch  the  upper  I 
surface  is  armed,  are  arrsuiged  in  an  ine-  I 
gular  and  alternate  series,  and  act  with  the  I 
notches  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible,  | 
on  which  thev  press  when  the  bird  feeds 
with  the  head  reversed.  In  this  reverted 
position,  the  weight  and  size  of  the  tongue 
becomes  a very  efficient  instrument  for  en- 
trapping the  food.  The  bird  muddles,  and 
clutters  the  bill,  and  dabbles  about,  and  the  ; 
tongue  receives  and  holds  as  a strainer  what-  I 
1 ever  the  water  offers  of  food.  There  is  no-  | 
I thing  of  the  Heron  character  in  the  Fla-  ; 

mingo.  Extraordinary  length  of  neck  and 
I legs  is  common  to  both,  but  a firm  erect 
I Mturc  it  its  ordinary  standing  attitude.  . 
I The  neck  is  never  curved  inward  and  out-  | 
: ward,  convex  and  concave,  like  a Crane's, 
but  its  movements  are  in  long  sweeping 
curves,  which  are  peculiarly  pleasing,  when 
the  blid  is  preening  its  plumage." 

1 

FLEA.  (Pulex  irritant,)  The  common 
Flea,  a troublesome  insect  of  the  order  Aplta^ 

; mptern,  is  well  known  in  every  quarter  01  the 
< globe  for  its  agility,  its  caution,  and  its  in- 
vincible pertinacity  in  feasting  on  the  blood 
of  man  and  various  animals.  Like  the 
major  part  of  the  Insect  race  of  other  tribes, 
the  Flea  is  produced  from  an  egg,  in  the 
' form  of  a minute  worm  or  larva,  which 
I changes  to  a chrysalis,  in  order  to  give  birth 
I to  the  perfect  animal.  The  female  drops 
I her  eggs,  at  distant  intervals,  in  any  favour- 
I able  situation : they  are  very  small,  of  an 
oval  shape,  of  a white  colour,  and  a polished 
I surface.  From  these,  in  the  space  of  six 
days,  are  hatched  the  larvce,  which  are  des- 
titute of  feet,  of  a lengthened,  worm-like 
I shape,  beset  with  distant  hairs  t the  head 
fun^shed  with  a pair  of  short  antennss,  and 
the  tail  with  a pair  of  slightly  curved  forks 
1 or  holders ; their  colour  Is  white,  with  a red- 
dish cast,  and  their  motions  quick  and  tor- 
tuous. In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  attain  their  fhll  growth,  and  ore  then 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  2 at  this 
period  they  cease  to  feed,  and,  casting  their 
skin,  change  to  an  oval-shaped  ch^alis, 
exhibiting  the  immature  limbs  of  the  in- 
cluded insect,  which  In  twelve  days  emerm 
in  its  perfect  form  : in  winter,  however,  me 
time  required  for  this  evolution  is  consider- 
ably more.  It  now  berins  to  exert  its  lively 
motions,  Sind  employs  its  sharp  proboscis  in 
obtaining  nourishment  from  the  juices  of 
the  first  bird  or  quadruped  to  which  it  can 
gain  access.  Kothing  can  exceed  the  po- 
lished elegance  of  the  shelly  armour  with 
which  the  Flea  is  covered,  or  the  elasticity 


of  its  surprising  leaps.  When  examined 
with  a microscope  It  will  be  observed  to  have 
a small  head,  large  eyes,  and  a roundish 
body : it  has  two  short  hairy  antenns^  com- 
posed of  five  joints ; and  at  a small  distance 
beneath  these  is  the  proboscis,  which  is 
strong,  sharp-i>ointed,  tubular,  and  placed 
between  a pair  of  jointed  guards  or  sheaths. 
Its  suit  of  sable  armour  appears  to  be  neatly 
jointed,  and  beset  with  a multitude  of  sharp 
spines.  Its  legs  are  six  in  number  ( the 
joints  of  which  are  so  adapted,  that  it  can 
fold  them  up  one  within  another,  and  in 
leaping  they  all  spring  out  with  prodigious 
force,  isee  Chegox.] 

FLITTERMOUSE.  [See  Bat.] 

FLOUNDER.  iPleuronectes  Jtesut.)  A 
well-known  flat-fish,  very  similar  to  the 
Plaice,  but  generally  smaller  and  of  more 
obscure  colours ; the  upper  side  being  of  a 
dull  brown,  and  the  nnder  of  a dull  white : 
the  body  is  covered  with  very  small  scales, 
and  along  the  back  runs  a row  of  small  sharp 
spines : the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The 
Flounder  Is  an  inhabitant  of  tho  Northern, 
: Baltic,  and  ^ledlterranean  seas ; it  is  also 
I very  common  about  our  own  coasts ; and  it 


even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a mat  distance 
from  the  salt  water.  Thouj^  Inferior  to 
some  others  of  the  genus,  its  nosh  is  in  con- 
siderable esteem. 


n,ooHnsB.— ^vuoiiovxoTzs  vLssoa.^  j 

The  Arous  FLOtnn>ER  (Pleuronectet  Ar^  ' 
ffut)  is  a very  elegant  species,  native  of  the 
American  seas,  and  of  the  same  general 
form  with  the  Turbot.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
white  colour  on  the  upper  side,  marked  by 
numerous  eye-shaped  spots,  consisting  of 
bright  [blue  circles  with  yellow  centres : the 
whole  skin  Is  also  marked  both  on  the  body  I 
and  fins  with  small  blue  and  brown  specks,  ' 
and  is  covered  with  small  scales  i the  under  ' 
side  Is  of  a whitish  or  pale  gray  colour  : the 
lateral  lino  is  arched  over  the  pectoral  fins,  ' 
and  is  thence  continued  straight  to  the  tail,  > 
which  is  rounded  at  the  tip.  j 

FLUKIL  CSee  Fasciola,  p.  228.]  | 

FLUSTRA.  A genus  of  Bryosoo,  or  cillo- 
branchiated  Molluscs,  having  the  general 
aspect  of  Zoophytes,  but  lately  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a raueh  higher  group.  The 
name  is  derived  ftnm  the  Saxon  Fltafrton, 
to  weave  1 hence  they  are  familiarly  termed 
sea-moli*  They  consist  of  calcareous 
branches,  sometimes  forming  leaves  or  stems, 
with  numerous  cells,  united  in  clusters  like 
a hon^oomb.  The  aperture  of  the  cells  is 
formea  by  a semicircular  lid,  convex  ex- 
tenaUy  and  concave  internally,  which  folds 


^ $0|iular  @((ttonart>  0{  Sntmateli  i^aturr.  2S9 


down  when  the  polypne  ii  about  to  adrance 
from  the  cell  { and»  it  ii  laid,  the  lid  of  the 
celli  opens  and  shuts  without  the  tightest 
perceptible  synchronous  motion  of  the 
polypL  Some  Species  haye  cells  on  one  side 
of  the  leaves  only.  In  the  most  plant'like 
of  them  there  is  no  substance  in  the  least 
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I resembling  that  of  the  plants  with  which 
they  agree  most  in  form,  nor  is  there  any 
I Bubetance  similar  to  theirs  in  the  most  ana* 

I logous  of  the  true  yegetables  i they  are  often, 
howerer,  called  **  white  sea-weeds.”  In 
' Pr.  Oeo^e  Johnstone's  admirable  ” History 
' of  British  Zoophytes,”  we  read  as  follows  : 

' ” When  recent  it  exhales  a pleasant  scent, 
which  Pallas  compares  to  that  of  the  orange, 
Dr.  Grant  to  that  of  yiolets,  and  which  a 
friend  tells  me  smells  to  him  like  a mixture 
of  the  odour  of  roses  and  geranium.  On 
I the  contrary,  Mr.  Patterson  tells  me  that 
' the  smell  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  disagree- 
able. It  probably  varies,  and  is  often  not 
; to  be  perceived  at  all.” 

From  the  same  authentic  source  we  derire 
I the  following  Information  respecting  another 
: species,  F^tra  membranacea;  the  cells  of ! 
I which  are  oblong,  with  a short  blunt  spine 
at  each  comer.  It  it  thus  described : — : 
” Polypidom  forming  a gauze-like  incrus- 
tation on  the  frond  of  the  sea-weed,  spread- 
ing irregularly  to  the  extent  of  several 
square  inches,  in  general  thin  and  closely 
a^erent,  but  sometimes  becoming  thickish, 

I and  then  capable  of  being  detached  in  con- 
i siderable  portions ; cells  very  obvious  to  the 
! naked  eye,  oblong,  quadrangular,  with  a 
I blunt  hollow  spine  at  each  angle.  In  many 
specimens  there  are  some  anomalous  pro- 
I cesses,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  scat- 
{ tered  over  the  surface  : they  arise  from 
vdthin  the  cells,  are  simple,  homy,  and 
tubular,  but  closed  at  top.  When  the  poly- 
pes are  all  protruded,  they  form  a beautiml 
object  under  the  microscope,  from  their 
numbers,  their  delicacy,  the  regularity  of 
their  disposition,  and  the  vivacity  of  their 
motions,  now  expanding  their  tentacula 
into  a beautiful  campanulate  figure,  now 
contracting  the  circle,  and  ever  and  anon 
retreating  within  the  shelter  of  their  cells. 
The  tentacula  are  numerous,  filiform,  white, 
and  in  a single  scries.  The  Rev.  David 
Landsborough  has  seen  a specimen  (and  I 
have  seen  its  equal,  :Dr.  J.  remarks)  of  F. 

' membranacea  five  teeX  in  length  by  eight 


inches  In  :hreadth.  **  As  every  little  cell 
had  been  inhabited  by  a living  polype, 
by  counting  the  cells  on  a square  inch,  I 
calculated  that  this  web  of  silvery  lace  had 
been  the  work  and  the  habitation  of  above 
two  millions  of  industrious  and,  we  doubt 
not,  happy  inmates  ; so  that  this  single 
colony  on  a submarine  island  was  about 
equal  in  number  to  the  population  of  Scot*  . 
land.”  [See  Bstozoa  in  SurpLKMiNT.]  | 

FLY.  A name  of  vepr  general  application 
to  insects  furnished  with  wings  ; but  pro-  j 
perly  restricted  to  the  numerous  genus  Jtfusca.  | 
The  strong  resemblance  which  exists  lunong  : 
all  the  species  of  the  Fly  tribe,  together  with  I 
their  small  size,  makes  it  difficult  to  discri-  j 
minate  them  readily ; but  the  general  and  , 
most  obvious  character  of  Flies,  by  which  j 
they  arc  distinguished  from  other  winged  ; 
insects,  is  in  their  having  transparent  and  | 
naked  wings,  totally  free  the  farina  or  j 
dust  visible  on  those  of  butterflies,  and  in 
having  no  cases  or  covers  for  them.  Thus, 
by  this  simple  character,  they  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  butterfly,  the  beetle, 
the  grasshopper,  &c.  The  principal  parts  or 
members  of  which  Flics  are  composed  ore 
the  head,  the  thorax,  the  body,  and  the 
wings ; from  the  number  of  the  latter  the 
most  obvious  distinction  for  a systematic 
arrangement  Of  them  is  drawn,  [we  Mes* 

ClD^.] 

FLYCATCHERS.  (Muicicapidee,)  This 
very  numerous  family,  which  receives  its  po- 
pular name  from  the  expertness  of  the  indfvl« 
duals  composing  It  in  catching  the  fiyiM  in- 
sects upon  which  they  feed,  is  found  widely 
diffused  throughout  both  the  eastern  and 
western  continents  ; and  includes  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
The  general  habits  of  the  Flycatchers  are 
tiiose  of  the  shrikes,  and,  according  to  their 
size,  they  prey  on  small  birds  or  insects. 
They  have  the  beak  horizontally  depressed 
and  armed  with  bristles  at  its  base,  with  the 


point  more  or  less  decurved  and  emarginated. 
Those  which  are  called  **  Tyrant  Flycatch- 
ers” (TV^onnus)  are  American  birds,  of  a 


large  size  and  very  spirited ; they  have  a 


long,  straight,  and  very  stout  bill ; the  ridge 
of  ue  upper  mandible  straight  and  blunt, 
its'point  abruptly  hooked : while  the  species 
which  inhabit  Europe,  and  come  imder  the 
denomination  of”  Rertricted  Flycatchers” 


(Mu8ciccM\  have  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape, 
and  the  bill  much  more  slender,  though  ■&! 
depressed,  with  an  acute  edge  above,  and 
the  point  a little  curved  downward,  lliere 
are,  nowever,  only  two  smidl  Q)eeies  whi^ 
Inhabit  this  country. 

The  Grxt  or  Spottio  Fltcatoikr. 
(Mtucicapa  fpHsola*)  This  bird  is  nearly 
five  inches  and  thi^  quarters  in  length  i 
bill  broad,  flattened,  and  wide  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  beset  with  a few  short  bristles  ; a 
ridge  runs  along  the  upper  mandible  ; both 
that  and  the  under  one  are  dusky  at  the  Ups, 
and  the  latter  is  yellowish  towards  the  base: 
all  the  upper  plumage  is  of  a mouse  colour 
darkest  on  the  wings  and  toil ; head  and 
, neck  more  or  less  obscurely  spotted  with 
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dark  brown  | the  wing  coTCrU,  secondary 
quills,  and  scapulars,  also  dark  brown, 
edged  with  dingy  white  i under  parts  very 
pde  ash,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  sides 
and  breast,  the  latter  being  marked  with 


seoTTSD  rnToaToasB, 
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streaks  of  brown  : the  legs  arc  short,  and 
darkish.  Of  all  our  summer  birds  the  Fly- 
catcher is  the  most  mute.  It  sisits  this 
island  in  the  spring,  and  disappears  in  Sep- 
tember. The  female  builds  her  nest  com- 
monly in  gardens,  on  any  projecting  stono 
in  a wall,  or  on  the  end  or  a beam,  screened 
by  the  leaves  of  a vine,  sweet-briar,  or  wood- 
bine, and  sometimes  close  to  the  post  of  a 
door,  where  pMple  are  going  in  and  out  all 
day  long,  ^e  nest  is  rather  carelessly 
made  of  moss  and  dried  nass,  mixed  in  the 
inside  with  some  wool  and  a few  hairs.  She 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dull  white,  closely 
spotted  smd  blotched  with  rusty  red.  Thu 
bird  feeai  on  insects,  for  which  it  sits  watch- 
ing on  a branch  or  a post,  suddenly  dropping 
down  upon  them,  and  catching  them  on  the 
wing,  and  immediately  rising,  returns  again 
to  iU  station  to  wait  for  more.  After  the 
young  have  quitted  the  nest,  the  parent  birds 
follow  them  from  tree  to  tree,  and  watch 
them  with  the  most  sedulous  attention. 
They  feed  them  with  the  flies  whicli  flutter 
among  the  boughs  beneath  ; or,  pursuing 
their  insect  prey  with  a quick  Irre^lar  kind 
of  flight,  like  that  of  a butterfly,  to  a greater 
distance,  they  immediately  return  as  before 
described. 

Mr.  Knapp  says,  “ We  have  perhaps  no 
bird  more  attached  to  peculiar  situations 
than  the  OreyFlycateherf  Jfuscuxn)aprtsqia)i 
one  pair,  or  their  descendants,  frequenting 
year  after  year  the  same  hole  in  the  wall,  or 
the  same  branch  on  the  vine  or  the  plum. 
I once  knew  a pair  of  these  birds  bring  off 
two  broods  in  one  season  from  the  same 
nest.  This  Flycatcher  delights  in  emi- 
nences. The  naked  spray  of  a tree,  or  pro- 
jecting stone  in  a building,  or  even  a tall 
stick  in  the  very  middle  of  the  grass-plot,  is 
sure  to  attract  its  attention,  as  affording  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  iu  winged  prey ; and 
from  this  it  will  be  in  constant  activity  a 
whole  summer's  day,  capturing  its  food,  and 
returning  to  swallow  it." 

The  Pied  Fi.tcatchxb.  (Muscicapa  luc- 
(uoso.)  This  species  is  found  in  Sweden, 


Russia,  and  sometimes  in  this  country  i It* 
distribution  here,  however,  being  almost  con- 
fined to  “ the  lakes  " in  the  north  of  England. 
The  beak  is  black  t the  forehead  white;  crown 
of  the  head,  and  all  the  upper  parts,  black  ; 
the  leaser  wing-coverts  and  the  greater 
coverts  of  the  primaries  are  dusky  ; the  first 
six  quills  are  wholly  dusky,  the  rest  white 
at  the  base  : the  under  parts  of  the  bird  are 
white  I the  tail  is  dusky  black ; and  the  legs 
are  black.  There  is,  however,  occasionally 
great  variety  iu  their  markings.  It  frequents 
wild  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  furze,  and 
open  heaths ; and  constructs  its  nest  in  the 
hole  of  a tree.  The  female  lays  five  very 
pale  blue  eggs. 

The  Rzd-btid  Flycatcheh.  ilfus- 
eicapa  olivacea.}  This  species  is  a native 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America, 
and  is  also  found  iu  many  of  the  West 
India  islands,  particularly  Jamuca,  where 
it  is  called  Whip-Tom-Kdly,  from  a fancied 
resemblance  of  its  note  to  those  words.  The 
head,  neck,  and  bock  are  olive  brown  ; the 
wing-coverts  and  quills  are  edged  witli 
green,  as  is  also  the  tail ; the  feathers  dull 
brown  above  and  greyish  beneath : fkom  the 
beak  passing  over  the  eyes  and  terminating 
on  the  hind  head  is  a reddish  white  line  : 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  white, 
irregularly  spotted  with  pale  yellow  ; benk 
and  feet  brown. 

Mr.  Gossc,  in  describing  this  species  in  his 
"Birds  of  Jamaica,”  says  he  can  scarcely 
understand  how  the  call  can  be  written 
Whip-Tom-KeUy,  as  the  accent  is  moat 
enemtically  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
familiar  name  which  he  gives  to  it  is  John- 
ta-whit ; and  says  that  sounds  closely  re- 
sembling those  words  are  uttered  by  tliis 
bird  with  incessant  iteration  and  untir- 
ing energy  from  every  grove,  nay  almost 
from  every  tree.  Its  fora,  he  observes,  is 
both  aniiul  and  vegetable  ; for  in  its 
stomach  he  has  foimd  seeds  of  the  Tropic 
birch,  and  the  berries  of  sweet-wood,  and 
has  also  observed  it  jumping  out  from  its 
umbrageous  retreat  after  stationary,  as  well 
as  vagrant,  prey,  " Incubation  takes  place 
in  June  and  July.  The  nest  is  rattier  a neat 
structure,  though  made  of  coarse  materials. 
It  is  a deep  cup,  about  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary tea-cup,  narrowed  at  the  mouth ; com- 
posed of  dried  grass,  intermixed  with  silk- 
cotton,  and,  sparingly,  srith  lichen  and 
spiders'  nests,and  lined  with  thatch- threads. 
It  is  usually  suspended  between  two  twigs, 
or  in  the  fork  of  one,  the  margin  being  over- 
woven, so  as  to  embrace  the  twigs.  This  is 
very  neatly  performed.  Specunens  vary 
much  in  beauty.  The  eggs,  commonly  three 
in  number,  ore  delicately  white,  with  a few 
small  red-brown  spots  thinly  scattered  over 
the  surface,  .sometimes  very  minute  and 
few." 

The  Caybitxx  Fltcatchxb.  ilityra 
Cayanemt.'i  A beautiful  species,  above 
seven  inches  in  length,  which  inhabits  Cay- 
enne and  St.  Donungo.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  a brown  yellow ; and  from  the  beak, 
which  is  dusky,  to  the  hmd  port  of  the  head, 
is  a white  streak : all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
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• body  arc  browB,  the  feathere  lighter  on  their 
i margins  ; the  wing-coverts  and  the  upper 
j ones  of  the  tail  are  brown,  their  edges  rufous; 
I the  chin  is  white,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  under 

parts  bright  yellow  : quills  and  tail  brown. 

Paradise  Flycatcher,  {ifuscipeta  Pa- 
radisi.)  A singular  bird,  measuring  upwards 
of  twenty  Inches  long,  owing  to  its  dispro- 
r portioned  tail,  whi^  is  generally  about 

* fourteen  indies.  Its  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  throat,  are  gr^nish  black  \ the 
feathers  on  the  former  are  very  long,  and 
form  a crest : the  back,  rump,  wing-coverts, 
and  tail-feathers  arc  white ; the  greater 
coverts  and  quills  black,  frinsed  with  white; 
tiic  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  pure  white  ; tail  cunei- 
form ; legs  ash-coloured.  This  bird  is  found 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting 
the  borders  of  rivers,  where  its  insect  food  is 

: most  abundant. 

I Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher,  (^usci- 
I vora  forficata.)  This  bird,  whose  distinctive 
appellation  is  derived  from  its  forked  tail,  is 
ten  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  forms 
one  half.  The  colour  of  the  beak  is  black ; 
tiie  head  and  back  are  light  grey,  slightly 
! tinged  with  red  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body 
I wliUe : beneath  the  wing  red ; the  wing- 
I coverts  ash-colour ; and  the  quills  black, 
! edged  witli  gray.  It  inhabits  Mexico.  [See 
: TvRAKyvs:  RuiriDURA:  OirTcnORUYKCUS.] 

FLTTNG-FISIT.  (Exoci>tus.)  By  the 
extraordinary  length  and  size  of  their  pec- 
toral fins,  the  fishes  of  tins  genus  are  enabled 
to  spring  occasionally  from  the  water,  and 
to  support  a kiud  of  temporary  fiight  through 
the  air:  hence  their  name.  It  is  evident, 
Itowever,that  their  **  flights**  are  chiefly  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the 
jaws  of  the  dolphin,  and  other  predaceous 
Ashes,  which  arc  constantly  pursuing  them. 
Mr.  Qosse,  in  his  admirably  graphic  **  Natu- 
ralist's Soioum  in  Jamaica,*'  has  shown  that 
tiicy  con  direct  and  change  their  fiight.  The 
, following  account  cannot,  therefore,  be  en- 
tirely depended  on : ^ 1 have  never,"  observes 
i Mr.  O.  l^nnett,  the  author  of  * Wanderings 
' in  New  South  Wales,*  " been  able  to  see  any 
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pereuisfon  of  the  pectoral  fins  during  fiight, 
and  the  greatest  length  of  time  I have  seen 
tills  volatile  fish  on  the  fin  has  been  thirty 
seconds  by  the  watch,  and  their  longest 
fiight  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall  has  been 
200  yards ; but  he  thinks  that  subsequent 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  The 
: most  usual  height  of  flight,  as  seen  above 
I the  surface  of  the  water,  Is  from  two  to  three 


I feet ; but  I have  known  them  come  on  board 
I at  a height  of  fourteen  feet  and  upwards ; 

I and  they  have  been  well  ascertained  to  come 
> into  channels  of  a line-of-battle  ship,  which 
j is  considered  as  high  as  twenty  feet  and 
! upwards.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  they 
have  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  in 
the  air  sfter  having  leR  their  native  element;  i 
for,  on  watching  them,  I have  often  seen 
: them  fall  much  below  the  elevation  at  which  ' 
they  first  rose  from  the  water,  but  never  in  | 
any  one  instance  could  I observe  them  rise 
from  the  height  at  which  they  first  sprang ; 
for  1 regard  the  elevation  they  first  take  to 
depend  on  the  power  of  the  first  spring  or 
leap  they  make  on  leaving  their  native  ele- 
ment." 

In  tropical  seas  the  Flying-fish  rise  from 
water  in  flocks,  or,  more  properly,  shoals,  of 
hundreds  at  a time,  when  disturbed  by  the 
passing  of  a ship,  or  pursued  by  their  Invete- 
rate foe,  the  dolphin.  They  spring  fVom  the 
crest  of  a wave,  and,  darting  forwi^,  plunn 
into  another,  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
^ghts  for  several  hundred  yards,  often  pur- 
sued bv  marine  birds  in  the  element  to 
wldch  they  are  driven  for  protection  aninst 
: the  tyrants  of  their  own.  — Gardner,  in  his 
^Timvels  in  Brazil,'  confirms  Humboldt's 
assertion,  (denied  by  Cuvier,)  that  the  Fly- 
ing-fish uses  Its  pectoral  fins  as  wings  doii^ 
the  time  it  remains  above  water. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
are — pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  to  the  body 
in  len^h ; head  flattened  above  and  on  the 
sides  ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished 
with  a longitudinal  series  of  carinated  scales 
on  each  ride ; dorsal  fin  placed  above  the 
anal : eyes  laige : laws  fhmished  with  small 
pointed  teeth.  There  arc  but  very  few  of 
tlie  genus. 

The  MEmTERRAVEAX  FLYixa-nsn(^a»- 
cttu4  exilietis)  runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  its  general  shape  resembling  that 
of  a herring  : the  head  is  rather  large,  and 
sloping  pret^  suddenly  in  front ; the  eyes 
large,  and  of  a silver  colour,  with  a cast  of 
gold ; the  scales  are  larro,  thin,  and  rounded ; 
and  the  whole  fish  is  of  a bright  silvery  cast, 
with  a bine  or  dusky  tinge  on  the  upper 
part.  The  pectoral  nns  arc  of  a sharply 
lanceolate  form,  and  extend  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  the  tail ; the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  shallow,  and  placed  opposite  each 
bther  near  the  tail,  which  Is  deeply  forked 
with  sharp-pointed  lobes,  the  lower  being 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  upper ; the 
ventral  fins,  which  are  rather  large  and  long, 
arc  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the  body. 

OcEAinc  FLYrKO-rrsH.  (Exoceha  woii- 
tons.)  This  species  is  somewhat  more  slen- 
der, and  the  head  less  sloping  than  the  pre- 
ceding, though  from  its  general  resemblance 
it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  it ; but  the 
prindpal  diiTerence  arises  from  the  ventral 
fins  being  seated  near  the  pectoral  ones,  and 
fh>m  their  being  much  smaller  and  of  a 
•lightly  lunated  rorm.  This  species  is  of  a 


and  anal  yellowish,  and  the  ventral  fins  and 
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tail  reddliK  It  iJ  a natiye  of  the  Indian 
and  American  seas ; but  it  is  also  sometimes 
foimd  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  soli- 
tary instances  occur  of  its  having  been  seen 
about  our  own  coasts.  In  the  Quu  of  Mexico 
are  found  some  species  with  curious  app^d- 
ages  or  filaments  attached  to  the  lower  jaw. 
The  air-bladder  in  this,  and  doubtless  in 
the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  very  large. 

FLYING  SQUIRREL,  (Fferomys.)  A 
genus  of  rodent  mammalia,  distinguished 


of  the  skin  of  the  flank  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  which  gives  them  the  power  of 
supporting  themselves  a short  time  in  the 
air,  and  of  making  immense  lea^  The  feet 
have  long  bony  appendages,  which  help  to 
support  this  lateral  membnme.  To  this 
genus  belongs  the  common  Flving  8(|uirrel 
iPteromys  vwons),  which  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  most  northern  regions,  and  abounds  in 
the  birch  and  pine  woods  of  Siberia  in  par- 
ticular. Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a 
pale  grey,  and  on  the  under  parts  milk- 
white.  It  measures  about  six  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  tall, 
the  latter  belug  shorter  than  the  body, 
thickly  furred,  of  a slightly  flattened  form, 
and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Its  manner 
of  flight,  or  rather  springing,  is  performed 
by  means  of  an  expansile  mrry  membrane, 
readying  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  hind ; and 
in  order  the  better  to  manage  this  part,  the 
thumb  of  the  fore  feet  is  stretched  out  to  a 
considerabie  length  within  the  membrane, 
so  as  to  appearin  the  skeleton  like  a long 
bony  process  on  each  side  of  the  fore  feet. 
The  Flying  Sqtiirrel  generally  reddes  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  towards  the  upper  part ; | 


a solitary  animal,  and  is  only  seen  in  pairs 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  by  ^y*  emerging  only  at  the 
commencement  of  twilight,  when  it  may  be 
seen  climbing  about  the  trees,  and  darting 
with  great  velocity  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  on  the  young  buds  and  catkins  of 
the  birch  and  pine,  &c. ; and  in  the  winter 
it  leaves  its  nest  only  in  mild  weather,  but 
does  not  become  t<^id  during  that  season. 
This  animal  readily  springs,  or,  as  it  were, 
swiftly  sails,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  fa- 
thoms or  more,  and  thus  passes  from  one 
tree  to  another,  always  directing  its  flight 
obliquely  downwards.  It  very  rarely  de- 
scends to  the  surface,  and,  when  taken  and 
placed  on  the  ground,  runs  or  springs  some- 
what awkwu^y,  with  its  tail  elevated,  be- 
ginning to  climb  with  great  activity  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  a tree.  If  thrown  from  a height, 
it  immediately  spreads  its  membranes,  and, 
itself,  endeavours  to  direct  its 
motion  by  the  assistance  of  the  tail.  The 
young  are  produced  early  in  Mav,  and  are 
m>m  two  to  four  in  number : they  are  at 
first  blind,  and  nearly  void  of  hair ; and  the 

gaient  fosters  them  by  covering  them  with 
er  flying-membrane.  In  their  manner  of 
sitting  and  ibedipg,  as  well  as  in  the  action 
of  washing  tl&eir  face  with  their  paws,  &c., 
the  Flying  Squirrel  resembles  the  common 


The  ViROiiHAK  FLTiifo  Squibiibl.  (P*e- 
romyi  vohiceSa,)  This  species  differs  fr^ 
the  preceding  both  in  dze  and  colour.  Ite 
general  length  is  five  inches  to  the  tail,  which 
measures  a&)ut  four  inches ; the  colour  bemjt 
a fubibmiginous  brown  above,  and  yellowish 
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membrane  are  of  a darker  linn  than  the 
rest  of  the  fur,  contraating  with  the  whit* 
border  of  the  under  part.  'ITie  tall  la  of  a 
almllar  colour  to  the  body,  with  the  hair 
spreading  towards  each  aide,  and  the  extre- 
mity somewhat  aharpened.  The  eyea  are 
large,  and  the  ears  rather  short,  almost 
naked,  and  alightly  rounded.  It  is  a native 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America  j 
and,  being  a beau^l  little  animal  and  rea- 
dily tamed,  ii  fteqnently  kept  in  a atate  of 
captivity : it  feeda  on  various  fruits,  nuts, 
almondsAc.,  and  shows  a considerable  degree 
of  attachment  to  Ita  possessor.  It  is  natu- 
I rally  of  a gregarious  disposition,  and  may 


together,  ftom  tree  to  tree.  Like  the  former 
species,  it  is  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits  : 
it  prepares  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
with  moss,  leaves,  &c.  i several  often  in- 
habiting the  same  retreat.  They  arc  capable 
of  swimming,  in  ease  of  necessity.  In  the  m^- 
ncr  of  other  quadrupeds,  and,  after  leaving 
the  wato,  can  exert  their  power  of  flight  as 
before. 


FOOTMAN  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  different  spMiea  of  Moths, 
of  the  genera  EvUpia  and  tiUtotia. 


FORAMINIFERA.  A term  equivalent 
to  the  Bhixopoda  of  some  naturalists,  and 
signifying  a class  of  minute  onimalcnlea  prt.. 
vided  with  roany-chombered  cells.  [See 
BnizoPODA'.in  SuppuuiEjrr.] 

FORFICUIiA.  [SeeEARWio.] 
FORMICA.  [See  Amt.] 

FOBMICID.E.  A family  of  Hraenop- 
terous  insects,  composed  of  the  well-known 
and  highly  interesting  tribes  of  AtOa;  but 
not  including  the  still  more  singular  Ttrmi- 
tidee,  or  White  Ants  (with  which  they  mutt 
not  be  confounded).  Both  are  fVill  of  in- 
terest, and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation : and  to  each  wo  have  accordingly 
devoted  no  inconsiderable  space.  [See  Art  ; 
DmvxR-Ajri.] 


FOSSAKE.  iViverra/o$sa.)  An  uiimal 
' of  the  Weoeel  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
' Genet,  which  it  gieatly  resembles  : iU 
colours,  howerer,  are  somewhat  bolder,  and 
its  rows  of  spots  along  the  sides  more  regu- 
larly disposed : the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a dingy  white  t and  the  tail  Is  annu- 
lated  with  black  and  white.  This  animal  is 
■aid  to  be  possessed  of  con^derable  fierce- 
ness, dettro^ng  poultry,  &c.,  in  the  manner 
of  the  common  weasel.  It  is  a native  of 
Madagascar,  Guinea,  Cochin-Chiua,  &c. 

FOSSORES.  An  extensive  group  of 
Hymeuopterous  insects,  forming  asubs^tion 
of  the  Aculeata.  They  arc  solitary  in  their 
habits  ; and  most  of  the  species  arc  organized 
for  excavating  cells  in  earth  or  wood,  in 
which  they  bury  other  insects  in  a wounded 
and  feeble  state,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
posit their  ews ; to  that  l^e  larvae,  when 
hatched,  fina  a store  of  food  prepared  for 
their  sustenance.  The  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  not  ^ing  enlarged,  the  le^i 
are  not  fitted  for  carrying  pollen,  neither  is 
the  body  clothed  with  hairs,  requisite  for 
its  transport.  Some  species,  tne  structure  of 
whose  legs  is  not  adapted  for  burrowing,  are 
parasitic,  and,  like  the  cuckoo  among  birds, 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species, 
at  whose  expense  the  young  are  reared. 
^Vllen  Aill  grown,  these  larva  spin  a cocoon, 
in  which  they  pass  the  pnpa  state.  The 
perfect  insects  are  generally  very  active,  and 
fund  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  especially  those 
of  the  Umbclliferffi.  The  work  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bhuckard  on  the  British  FoMorial  Ilymen- 
optcra  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  Entomo- 
logists, and  wo  recommend  it  to  those  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  British  species,  often 
endow^  with  such  wonderftiUy  interesting 
habits.  /•  • • ,• 

FOWL.  This  term,  when  taken  in  a 

fcneral  sense,  U of  similar  Import  with 
lirds  I but,  in  a limited  view,  it  more  pe- 
culiarly signifies  the  larger  kind  of  birds, 
both  wild  and  domestic,  which  are  either 
I reared  or  pursued  for  the  purposes  of  food. 

In  this  sense.  Fowl  includes  all  the  denizens 
. of  the  poultry  yard,  with  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  aQ  other  kinds  of  winged  game. 

I FOX.  (CaniM  wipes,)  Of  all  beasts  of 
prey,  the  Fox  is  cozisidered  to  be  the  most 
crohy  and  sagacious,  whether  in  obtaining 
1 food  or  in  eluding  pursuit.  They  appear  to 
I be  pretty  generally  dififuKd  throughout  all 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 


rox.  — (.OAKIB  VOLPSH.) 

globe  I oecnrring  with  numerous  varieties, 
as  to  colour  and  size,  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  The  Fox 
has  a broad  head,  a sharp  snont,  a flat  fore- 


head, obliquelv  seated  eyes,  sharp  erect  ears, 
an  elongated  body  well  covered  with  hair, 

groportionally  short  limbs,  and  a straight 
umy  tail,  so  long  that  when  pendent  it 
touches  the  ground.  The  general  colour  is 
a yellow-brown ; and  on  the  forehead, 
shoulders,  hind  part  of  the  back,  as  far  os 
the  beginning  of  the  tail,  and  outside  of  the 
hind  legs,  it  Is  a little  mixed  with  white  or 
ash-colour : the  Ups,  check,  and  throat  are 
white,  and  a white  stripe  runs  along  the  under 
side  of  the  legs ; the  tips  of  the  cars  and  the 
feet  are  bla» : the  tail  a reddish-yellow, 
mixed  with  a blackish  tinge,  and  intemaUy 
brownish  yellow-white,  with  a blackish  cast ; 
the  tip  milk  white. 

The  Fox  varies  considerablv  in  size,  but 
in  general  measures  about  three  feet  six 
inches  firom  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
of  which  the  latter  is  sixteen  inches ; and 
the  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  fourteen 
inches.  “ The  general  «xprcsslon  of  its 
features,"  os  Mr.  BeU  xemarks,  **  the  ob- 
liquity and  oTiickness  of  the  eye,  the  sharp 
shrewd-lookiog  muzzle,  and  the  erect  ears, 
afford  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of 
that  mingled  acuteness  and  fraud  which 
have  long  rendered  it  a by-word  and  a 
proverb ; for  it  U well-known  tliat  this  cha- 
racter of  its  physiomomy  is  not  falsified 
b^the  animaUs  real  propensities  and  ha- 

The  Fox  prepares  forWmself  a convenient 
den  in  which  he  Ues  concealed  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  day : this  he  someUmes 
obtains  by  dispossessing  the  badger  of  his 
hole  t at  other  times  by  forming  his  own 
burrow ; but  it  is  always  so  contrived  as  to 
afford  the  best  security  to  the  occupant,  by 
being  situated  under  hard  mund,  the  roots 
of  trees,  Ac.,  and  is  fhmi^ed  with  proper 
outlets  through  which  he  may  escape  when 
hard  pressed  by  his  hunters.  Prudent,  pa- 
tient, and  vigilant,  he  waits  the  opportunity 
of  depredation,  and  varies  Ms  conduct  on 
every  occasion.  Ills  domicile  Is  ^nerally 
at  the  edge  of  a wood,  and  yet  within  a con- 
venient distance  of  some  farm-house : from 
thence  he  listens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  the  cackling  of  the  domestic  fbwls  i 
then,  concealing  his  approaches,  he  creeps 
stealthily  along,  attacks  his  prey,  and  seldom 
returns  without  his  bootv.  Poultry,  phea- 
sant^ partridges,  small  birds,  leveret^  and 
rabbits  are  his  favourite  objects : but  he  is 
also  fond  of  certain  berries  and  fruits,  and 
can  occoi^nally  make  a meal  of  ficld-micc, 
frogs,  newts,  Ac.  The  Fox  seems  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  that  instinct  of  gratitude 
which  characterises  the  l>og.  and  is  even 
found  in  the  Wolf  and  Jackal } nav,  what- 
ever kindness  may  be  shown  him  wnen  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  ho  is  still  sW,  timid, 
and  suspicious  i insusceptible,  as  It  would 
teem,  of  anv  kind  of  attachment.  His  voice 
is  a kind  of  yelp,  or  stifled  bark,  and  his  bite 
is  very  severe  and  dangerous. 

There  is  no  animal  that  affords  more  di- 
version to  the  huntsman,  or  that  ^ves  him 
more  occupation,  than  the  Fox.  when  he 
finds  himself  pursued,  he  usually  makes  for 
his  hole,  and,  penetrating  to  the  bottom,  lies 
quiet  till  a t^rier  is  sent  in  to  him ; but 
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should  his  den  be  under  a rock  or  the  roots 
of  trees,  he  is  safe,  fur  tiie  terrier  is  no  match 
for  him  there,  and  he  cannot  l>e  dug  out. 

! When,  ns  is  generally  practised,  the  retreat 
to  his  den  is  cut  oa,  his  stratagems  and 
shifts  to  escape  are  various.  He  always  seeks 
the  most  woody  parts  of  the  country,  and 
' prefers  such  paths  as  arc  most  embarrassed 
; by  thorns  and  briars  : he  runs  in  a direct 
line  before  tlie  hounds,  an<l  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them  ; and  when  overtaken,  lie 
defends  himself  with  dc5])erate  and  silent 
: obstinacy.  Tlic  fetid  odour  of  the  Fox  is 
' intolerable  : his  sight  is  keen  ; and  he  pos- 
' scsses  astonibliing  acuteness  of  smell.  The 
time  of  gestation  is  about  sixty-three  days  ; 
and  while  the  female  is  suckling  her  young, 
nothing  can  exceed  her  courage  and  bold- 
ness. The  Fox,  unmolested,  will  live  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  In  the  iirst  year  he  is 
called  a cu6;  the  second,  a Fox;  ond  the 
third,  an  old  Fox:  he  is  eighteen  months,  or 
nearly  two  years  old,  before  he  arrives  at  full 
maturity.  The  skin  makes  a warm  omi  soft 
fur,  and  is  therefore  used  for  mull's,  linings, 
&c. 

Arctic  Fox.  (Cnnh  Ingopus.)  This 
species  is  smaller  than  the  common  Fox, 
with  a sharp  nose,  and  short  rounded  cars, 
almost  hid  in  its  fur ; the  legs  arc  short,  and 
the  toes  arc  covered  l>oth  alwvc  and  below 
with  a very  thick  soft  fur ; the  tail  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  common  Fox,  but  more 
bushy.  It  inhabits  the  countries  bordering 
' on  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  botli  continents. 
At  the  approach  of  wdnter  their  coat  of  hair 
becomes  thick  and  ragged  ; till  at  length  it 
grows  perfectly  white,  changing  colour  last 
on  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  lip  of  the  tail. 


AncTic  rox.  — (CAKis  [vGi-rxs]  laoopcb.) 

This  species  preys  upon  various  small  quad- 
rupeds, such  as  hares,  marmots,  ^c.,  ns  w’elt 
as  upon  all  kinds  of  w*ater-fowl  and  their 
; also,  when  necessity  urges,  on  the 
carcasses  of  fish  left  on  shore,  ^lell-flsh,  or 
whatsoever  the  sea  throws  up.  Mr.  Pennant 
says,  that  in  Spitzhergen  and  Greenland, 
W’hcrc  the  ground  is  eternally  frozen,  they 
live  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  two  or  three  in- 
habiting the  same  hole.  They  swim  w’Cll, 
and  often  cross  from  island  to  island  in 
search  of  prey.  Tliey  are  tame  and  inotfen- 
aire  animals  { and  are  killed  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  both  in  Asia  and  Hudson's  Bay: 


but  though  the  fur  is  light  and  warm,  it  lit 
not  durable.  The  Greenlanders  take  them 
either  in  pitfalls  dug  in  the  snow, and  baited 
with  fish;  or  in  springs  mode  with  whale* 
bone  laid  over  a hole  made  in  the  snow« 
strewed  over  at  bottom  with  fish  ; or  in  traps 
similarly  baited.  The  arctic  travellers  and 
voyagers.  Dr.  Sir  John  Richardson,  Captains 
Parry,  Franklin,  Ross,  Lyon,  Back,  and 
Simpson,  refer  much  in  their  narratives  to 
this  inhabitant  of  snow-covered  countries  ; 
and  those  familiar  with  their  writings  can- 
not but  sympathize  with  their  regard  for 
the  limited  number  of  animals  and  plants 
which  they  met  with  In  these  dreary  wastes. 
One  of  the  most  active,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest,  w'as  the  White  Arctic  Fox 
described  above. 

Antarctic  Fox.  (Cams  Jntarcticu*,') 
This  species  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Isles, 
near  the  extremity  of  South  Amcrici^  and  is 
alK)ut  one-third  larger  than  the  Arctic  Fox  ; 
has  much  the  appearance  of  the  wolf  in  its 
curs,  tail,  and  the  strength  of  its  limbs  ; 
whence  the  French  call  it  Loup-renard^  or 
the  Wolf-fox.  The  head  and  body  ore  of  a 
cinereous  brown  hue.  the  hair  being  more 
woolly  than  that  of  the  common  Fox  t 
the  legs  are  dashed  with  rust-colonr  t the 
tail  dusky,  more  bushy,  and  shorter  than 
that  of  the  common  Fox,  and  tipped  with 
white.  It  resides  near  the  shores,  kennels 
like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  and  forms  regular 
patlis  from  one  hav  to  another,  probably  for 
the  convenience  of  surprising  water-fowl,  on 
which  it  principally  subsists.  It  is  a tame, 
fetid  animal,  and  barks  like  a dog. 

Black  or  Silvkrt  Fox.  (Canis  arpcit- 
tntns.)  This  s|>ccies  Inhabits  the  norlhcm 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  common  F'ox 
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by  its  copious  and  beautiful  fur,  which,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Asiatic  one.  Is  of  a rich  and 
shining  black  or  deep  brown  colour,  with  the 
longer  or  exterior  hairs  of  a silvery  white, 
giving  a highly  elegant  appearance  to  the 
animal,  and  rendering  its  fur  more  valuable 
than  that  of  almost  any  otlicr  quadruped 

Red  Fox.  (Cmiis  /ulvue.)  This  species 
is  found  throughout  North  America  t its 
general  colour  is  briglit  ferruginous  on  the 
head,  bock,  and  sides  : beneath  the  chin  it  U 
white,  whilst  the  throat  and  neck  are  of  a f 
dark  erey  : the  under  parts  of  the  body  « 
towards  the  tail  are  a very  pale  red.  Tbs  ; 
skins  arc  much  sought  for,  and  employed  In  \ 
various  manufactures.  I 
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Crossed  Fox.  {Cania  decussatus.)  The 
I colour  of  this  aniraars  fur  is  a sort  of  gray, 

' resulting  from  the  mixture  of  black  and 
I white  hair.  He  has  a black  cross  on  his 
shoulders,  fh>m  which  he  derives  his  name. 
The  muzzle,  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  feet  are  black  t the  end  of  the  tail  is 
white.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
I America  5 and  it  has  been  suggested  as  pro- 
j bable  that  it  is  only  a variety  of  the  Black 
1 Fox. 

I CoR5AC  Fox.  (Canis  Cortac.)  This 
animal,  which  inhabits  the  vast  plains  of 
Tartary,  is,  in  summer,  of  a clear  yellow* 
ferruginous  colour  : in  winter,  mixed  or 
shaded  with  grey,  deeper  on  the  back,  white 
on  the  belly,  and  reddish  on  the  feci  t the 
I eyes  arc  surrounded  with  a border  of  white  ] 
and  a brownish  stripe  runs  from  them  down 
the  nose : the  ears  are  short ; the  tail  almost 
as  long  as  the  body,  both  the  base  and  tip 
being  blackish.  It  commiu  great  ravages 
among  tlio  game ; is  hunted  with  falcons 
I and  dogs  ; and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  are  annually  taken, 
sold  to  the  Russians,  and  a vast  number  of 
them  sent  into  Turkey. 

Swift  Fox.  {Cants  velox,)  This  beau- 
tiful little  animal,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  auy  other  species,  is  ^stinguished  bv 
its  extraordinary  speed,  which,  ills  asserted, 
surpasses  the  fleetest  antelope,  and  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  touch  the  ground  in  its 
course.  Its  body  is  slender,  and  the  tail 
rather  long,  cylindrical,  and  black : tlie  hair 
is  fine,  dense,  and  soft. 

FOX-IIOUKD.  Ajnong  those  manly  and 
exhilarating  field  sports  for  which  Old 
England  '*  nas  so  long  been  famous,  fox- 
hunting justly  claims  pre-eminence  ; and  In 
the  annals  of  the  chose  numerous  instances 
o^  speed,  courage,  and  perseverance  are  to 
be  found  which  may  well  be  ranked  among 
the  marvellous.  With  tliis  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  hove  no  legitimate  busi- 
ness, but  merely  allude  to  it,  lu  order  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  care  and 
attention  which,  for  centuries,  hove  been  be- 
stowed on  this  peculiar  breed  of  dogs — a 
breed  in  which  ore  combined,  in  tlie  highest 
possible  degree  of  excellence,  ficetness, 
strength,  spirit,  fine  scent,  perseverance,  and 
. Bubordinatiou.  The  Fox-hound  is  much 
smaller  than  the  SUg-hound,  his  average 
height  being  from  twentjr  to  twenty-two 
inches ; but  m all  the  requisites  for  hunting 
he  is  unrivalled.  To  be  perfect,  we  are  told, 
**  his  legs  should  be  straight  as  arrows  t his 
feet  round  and  not  too  large  ; his  shoulders 
bla^  ; Ids  breast  rather  wide  than  narrow  ; 
his  chest  deep  1 his  back  broad  ; his  head 
small ; his  neck  thin  { his  tall  thick  and 
bu^y,  and  well  carried.'* 

FRANCOLIN.  The  birds  which  arc  thus 
designated  bear  so  great  a resemblance  to 
the  Partridge,  that  many  naturalists  include 
them  in  the  genus  Perdu: ; but  there  are 
others  who  say  that  the  Francolins  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Partridges  by  the 
beulc  being  longer  and  stronger  ; the  tail  is 
also  lunger,  &c.  In  tlie  manners  of  the 


birds  also  there  is  a great  dissimilarity,  tlie 
Francolins  residing  in  damp  places  and 
perching  upon  trees,  whereas  Partridges 
always  rest  upon  the  ground. 

The  CouMOX  Fkaxcolix  {Francolinus 
Xfuigaris)  is  upwards  of  twelve  inches  in 
length : the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  win^-coverts 
are  varied  with  dusky  and  yellowuh  rust- 
colour  t the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  belly  are  black  ; round  the  neck  is  a 
rusty  orange  collar;  tlie  sides  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  body  are  black,  varied  with 
spots  of  white ; the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
aud  thighs  striped  with  black  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  bock  and  rump  crossed  with  ! 
alternate  lines  of  black  and  ycUowisli  white : j | 
the  quills  dusky,  marked  with  transverse  1 
rusty  yellow  spots : tail  rounded,  the  four  , | 
middle  feathers  alternately  striped  with  {> 
black  and  rusty  yellow  ; tlie  others  on  each  \ I 
side,  with  black  and  wiiite  for  two-thirds  of  ; 1 
their  length ; the  rest  black  to  the  tip  : Ic^s  | ; 
reddish,  and  furnished  with  a spur.  This  J 
elegant  species  is  found  throughout  all  the  , ! 
warmer  parts  of  Europe ; other  allied  spe- 
cies  arc  met  with  in  Bengal,  and  are  abun-  ; 
dant  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  ’ : 
It  feeds  upon  insects  and  seeds : it  has  a 
very  loud  wliistle ; and  Its  flesh  Ss  greatly 
esteemed.  1 

The  PoxDiciiERur  Fraxcoltw  {Fi'anco- 
Unus  Pondictrianus)  is  a beautiful  species. 
Its  length,  including  the  tail,  is  fourteen 
inches : the  beak  is  red  at  the  base  and  yel- 
low at  the  tip  : tlie  top  of  the  head  is  gray- 
brown  ; the  forehead  bright  red,  that  colour 
passing  over  the  eyes  like  an  eyebrow,  and 
ending  on  the  back  of  the  head : the  breoMt 
is  alternately  striped  with  whitish-yellow 
and  bright  brown  : the  back,  the  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  the  rump,  gray-  , 
brown  ; the  edges  of  the  feathers  with  black  | 
spots,  and  all  of  tliem  with  three  reddish- 
white  stripes  : the  quills  and  secondaries 
are  gray,  the  outer  webs  striped  with  yel- 
lowish white : the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
are  gray,  spotted,  and  crossed  with  four  yel- 
low-wmte  bauds ; the  belly  and  abdomen 
are  white,  striped  with  semicircular  bands : 
the  legs  are  red,  and  armed  with  a strong 
spur.  It  is  met  with  in  parts  of  India,  where  I 
it  frequents  gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  ! 
and  is  called  a partridge. 

The  Pearled  Fraxcoux.  {Francolintis 
perlatuf.')  This  apecles  is  common  in  China,  - 
and  is  likewise  known  at  Bengal,  the  Mau-  ^ 
ritius,  and  Madagascar.  Irike  the  rest  of  j 
the  Francolins,  it  is  a forest  bird,  and  perches 
upon  trees.  The  male  of  this  beautiful  spe- 
cies varies  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  In 
length  : the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head 
are  black,  edged  with  red  ; two  longitudinal 
black  strii>es  commence  the  beak,  and 
surround  the  eyes,  leaving  the  space  between 
pure  white,  of  which  colour  the  throat  Is 
also  : the  feathers  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck  are  black,  marked  with  four  longi- 
tudinal white  spots  : those  on  the  top  of  the 
back,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  are  black,  each 
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yaried  with  rix  rounded  white  spots:  the 
fcapul&ra  are  of  a reddish  chestnut,  with 
whitish  spots  at  their  tips : the  back,  the 
rump,  the  upper  wing^coverts,  and  those  of 
I the  tail  at  their  base,  are  black,  with  innu- 
merable white  bands ; the  tip  of  the  tail- 
; feathers  is  black ; the  belly  is  whitish,  the 
sides  rather  red,  both  varied  with  black 
I lines ! the  under  tail-coverts  are  red ; the 
' beak  is  black,  and  the  feet  are  bright  red : 
' the  tarsi  are  armed  with  a thick  and  blunt 
spur.  The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  male. 

FRATERCULA.  A genus  of  web-footed 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Alcodce,  and 
containing  the  common  Fumn  (F.  orctica.) 

I [See  Purnif ; Auk.] 

FRIAB-BIRD.  {Tropidorhynchus  comi- 
I culatua^')  This  bird  is  generally  dispersed 
I over  New  South  Wales,  where  it  u variously 
called  by  the  colonists  Friar-bird,  Monk, 

: and  Poor  Soldier.  It  selects  the  topmost 
I dead  branches  of  tlie  most  lofty  trees  whereon 
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to  perch  and  pour  forth  its  garrulous  and 
sin^ar  notes,  and  attracts  attention  more 
by  Its  loud  and  singular  call  than  by  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  called,  from  some  of  these 
notes.  Poor  Soldier,  Pimlico,  Four  o'clock, 
&c. : its  bare  head  and  neck  give  it  also  the 
appellation  of  Friar-bird,  Monk,  and  Lea- 
ther-head. Its  flight  is  undulating  and 
powerful,  and  it  may  be  seen  passing  fri>m 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another : when 
amon^  the  branches  it  can  cling  in  every 
direction  t sometimes  it  han^s  by  one  foot, 
with  its  head  downwards : if  seized  when 
wounded  it  can  inflict  with  its  sharp  claws 
severe  wounds  on  the  head  of  the  captor.  It 


Another  species,  Tropidokhtitchus  Ar* 
ORNTiCEPS,  or  Silvery-crowned  Friar-birdf 
inhabits  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia. 

FRIGATE-BIRD.  iTaOiyptUs,)  This 
is  an  aquatic  bird  allied  to  the  Cormorants, 
fVom  which,  however,  U diffbrs  by  having  a 
forked  tail,  short  feet,  the  membranes  of 
which  are  very  deeply  notched,  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  spread  of  wing  (said  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  extent),  and  a beak  both  man- 


fierce,  readily  attacking  hawks,  crows,  and 
other  birds  that  may  venture  near  its  nest. 
The  nest  is  cup-shaped,  and  rather  rudely 
constructed,  being  composed  of  the  inner 
rind  of  the  stringy  bark  and  wool,  to  which 
succeeds  a la^r  of  fine  twigs,  lined  with 
grasses  and  fibrous  roots ; the  whole  openly 
suspended  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  an 
apple  iAngophora)  or  gum-tree,  ftequently 
vrithln  a few  feet  of  the  ground,  l^c  eggs 
we  generally  three  in  number.  The  young 
have  merely  the  rudiment  of  a knob  to  the 
bilL— (Guakfs  Bird*  q/'Avsfrolia.) 
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(libles  of  which  arc  curved  at  the  tip.  The 
plumage  is  a richlv-empurpled  black,  the 
under  part  of  the  throat  more  or  less  varied 
with  white,  and  the  beak  red.  In  command 
of  wing  it  is  equalled  by  none  of  its  class  $ 
and  it  is  accordingly  met  with  at  an  im- 
mense distance  fh>m  all  land,  principally 
between  the  tropics,  where  it  is  seen  darting 
upon  the  flying-fish,  and  attacking  the  gan- 
nets  and  gulls  in  order  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge their  prey.  It  has  received  from 
English  sailors  the  names  of  Frigate-bird 
and  Man-of-war  bird.  It  breeds  on  trees 
on  uninhabited  islands,  and  lays  a single 
spherical  white  egg. 

Dr.Chamberlaine,  in  the  3 amaica  Almanac 
for  1843,  thns  writes  of  the  Frigate-bird : 
“ He  is  almost  always  a constant  attendant 
upon  our  fishermen,  when  pursuing  their  vo- 
cation on  the  sand-banks  in  Kingston  har- 
bour, or  near  the  Falisados.  Over  their 
heads  it  takes  its  aerial  stand,  and  watches 
their  motions  with  a patience  and  perse- 
verance the  most  exemplary.  It  is  upon 
these  occasions  that  the  Pelicans,  the  Gulls, 
and  other  sea-birds,  become  its  associates  and 
companions.  These  are  also  found  watching 
with  equal  eagerness  and  anxiety  the  issue 
of  the  fishermen's  progress,  attracted  to  Uie 
spot  by  the  tea  of  living  objects  immediately 
beneath  them.  And  tnen  it  is,  when  these 
men  are  making  their  lost  haul,  and  the 
finny  tribe  are  fluttering  and  panting  for 
life,  that  this  voracious  bird  exhibits  his 
fierce  and  voracious  propensities.  His  hun- 
gry companions  have  scarcely  secured  their 
prey  by  the  side  of  the  fishermen's  canoes, 
when  with  the  lightning's  dart  they  are 
pounced  upon  with  such  violence,  that,  to 
escape  its  rapacious  assaults,  they  readily 
in  turn  vield  their  hard-earned  booty  to  tms 
fomlidable  opponents  The  lightness  of  its 
trunk,  the  short  tarsi,  and  vast  spread  of 
wing,  together  with  its  long,  slender,  and 
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forked  tail,  all  conspire  to  give  him  a su- 
( periority  over  his  tribe,  not  only  in  length 
imd  rapidity  of  flight,  but  also  in  tiie  power 
cf  maintaining  itself  on  outspread  pinions 
j in  the  regions  of  his  aerial  habitation  amidst 
the  clouds  j where,  at  times,  so  loft^  ore  its 
soarings,  its  figure  becomes  almost  invisible 
to  the  spectator  in  this  nether  world." 

FRINQILIiID^.  A large  family  of 
Passerine  birds,  known  bjr  the  general  name 
of  FincheSf  and  including  various  minor 
groups,  consisting  of  several  genera,  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  one  another.  None 
of  them  are  of  large  size  ; and  in  their  habits 
and  general  appearance  they  bear  a very 
strong  relationship.  They  feed  chiefly  upon 
various  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds ; occasion- 
ally also  upon  insects.  They  are  for  the 
most  port  hardy  birds,  and  do  not  quit  this 
country  during  the  winter;  but  some  few 
are  driven  hither  at  that  season  from  more 
northern  climates.  Many  of  the  FringiUidae 
are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  song ; 
others  ore  highly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of 
! their  flesh.  They  frequent  fields,  groves, 

: hedgerows,  and  woodlands ; while  raan^,  in 
! a state  of  captivity,  arc  rendered  subservient 
I to  the  amusement  and  gratification  of  man. 

• They  are  severally  described  in  this  work, 

I and  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  In  this  place  we  shall  merely  give 
j one  species,  os  an  example,  which  we  find 
i among  the  beautifully  coloured  specimens 
' in  Mr.  Gould’s  superb  work.  It  is  called 
I ICstrelda  Temporalis^  or  the  Red-etebeowed 
I Finch.  This  bird  has  the  crown  of  the  head 
j bluish-gray ; wings  and  tail  olive-brown ; 
patch  over  the  eye  and  rump,  crimson ; bill 
red ; legs  yellowish  white.  Eggs  five  or  six 
' in  numher,  of  a beautiful  flesh v white.  It 
is  found  in  the  pasture  lands  of  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  and  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
, Sydney.  In  the  autumn  it  is  gregarious, 
j often  assembling  in  very  large  nocks ; but 
in  the  spring  they  ore  mostlv  seen  in  pairs. 
They  build  a large  nest,  formed  of  dead 
grass,  lined  with  thistle-down,  in  any  low 
bush  adapted  for  a site,  and  in  none  more 
frequently  than  in  that  beautiful  plant,  the 
Leptospermum  squarrosum.  In  the  exten- 
sive and  admirable  work  by  Messrs.  Gray 
: and  Mitchell,  "the  Genera  of  Birds,”  the 
1 forms  and  figures  of  many  of  the  FringUlidae 
are  described  and  given.  It  will  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  that  work,  or  a glance  at 
I the  large  collection  of  them  in  the  British 
i Museum,  or  any  similar  place,  how  impos- 
I Bible  it  is  for  us  to  enumerate  in  this  place 
i even  a tithe  of  the  genera  of  birds  known 
to  naturalists.  [See  Bullfinch  ; Bunting  ; 
Goldfinch  ; Linnet  ; Canabt-bibd,  &c. 
&c.] 

FRITILLARY  [ BUTTERFLY  ] . A 

name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  various 
species  of  Butterflies,  of  the  genera  Nemeo- 
bius,  MeUteOy  and  Argynnia  [which  see]. 

FROG.  (J?ana.)  Of  all  the  Reptile 
tribes  none  are  better  known  than  those 
termed  Anukous  Batbachians,  including 
the  genus  J?ana,  or  common  Frog.  In  co- 


lour this  animal  varies  considerably,  but  its 
general  tinge  is  olive-brown,  variegated  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  bodv  and  limbs  with 
irregular  blackish  spots  ; those  on  the  limbs 
being  mostly  disposed  in  a transverse  direc- 
tion : it  has  also  a long  deep  brown  patch 
under  each  eye.  The  under  parts  are  of  a 
pale  greeuish-yellow  cost,  and  much  more 
obscurely  spotted  and  variegated  than  the 
upper  surface.  It  is  not  unirequently  seen, 
however,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  of  a much  brighter  cast,  and  with 
more  vivid  variegations  ; but,  like  all  other 
species  which  arc  in  the  habit  of  casting  the 
skin,  it  differs  at  intervals  as  to  the  bnght- 
ness  or  intensity  of  its  colours.  The  teeth 
are  very  small ; the  eyes  large  aud  brilliant, 
and  surrounded  with  a yellow  circle;  the 
ears  are  placed  behind  them,  and  covered 
with  a membrane.  Their  muscles  are  con- 
siderable iu  relation  to  their  bulk,  and  pe- 
culiarly clastic,  strong,  irritable,  and  sensible 
to  the  action  of  galvanism.  The  Frog  is 
light,  active,  and  lively ; the  limbs  adnii- 
rably  calculated  for  the  peculiar  motions  of  ; 
the  animal,  aud  the  hind  feet  strongly  | 
webbed,  to  assist  its  progress  in  the  water, 
to  which  it  occasionally  retires  during  the 
heats  of  summer,  aud  again  during  the 
fVosts  of  winter : for  at  that  time  it  lies  in  a 
torpid  state,  either  deeply  plunged  in  the 
soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters, 
or  in  the  hollows  beneath  their  banks,  till  it 
is  awakened  from  its  slumber  by  the  return 
of  spring.  And  hero  it  may  be  observed, 
that  tliough  the  Frc^  and  the  Toad  have  a 
general  similitude,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics are  very  marked  and  decid^. 
The  Frog  leaps ; the  Toad  crawls.  The 
Frog  is  in  general  the  smaller  of  the  two,  of 
a brighter  colour,  and  has  a more  polished 
surface ; the  toad  is  brown,  rough,  and  dusky. 
The  Frog  is  light  and  nimble  ; the  toad  slow, 
corpulent,  and  heavy.  In  their  internal 
conformation  the  difference  is  not  remark- 
able, except  that  the  Frog  has  more  air- 
bladders  than  the  toad,  by  w'hich  it  is  ren- 
dered better  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life. 

Some  time  in  March  the  Frog  usually  de- 
posits its  ova  or  spawn,  consisting  of  a 
clustered  moss  of  gelatinous  transparent 
eggs,  in  each  of  which  is  embedded  the  em- 
bryo, or  tadpole,  in  the  form  of  a roimd 
block  globule.  In  this  state  it  lies  for  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  before  the  tadpoles 
are  hatched  from  it ; during  which  period 
each  egg  gradually  enlarges  iu  size,  and  a 
few  days  before  tne  time  of  exclusion  the 
young  animals  may  be^  perceived  to  move 
about  in  the  surrounding  gluten.  When 
first  hatched,  they  feed  on  the  remains  of 
the  gluten  in  which  they  were  imbedded 
and  in  the  space  of  a few  days,  if  narrowly 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  oe  furnished, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  with  a pair  of  ra- 
mified branchiae,  or  temporary  organs,  which 
again  disappear  after  a certain  space.  These 
Tadpoles  are  so  perfectly  unlike  the  animals 
iu  their  complete  state,  that  a person  incon- 
versant in  natural  history  would  hardly  sup- 
pose them  to  bear  any  relationship  to  the 
Frog,  since,  on  a general  view,  they  appear  to 
consist  merely  of  head  and  tMl ; the  former 
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j { IftTM,  black,  and  roundish  { the  letter  slender, 

I and  bordered  with  a very  broad  transparent 
I finny  margin.  Their  motions  are  extreme* 

; Ij  Ueely,  and  they  are  often  seen  In  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  blacken  the  whole  water 
! with  their  legions.  When  the  tadpoles  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  about  five  or  six  weeks, 
the  hind  legs  make  their  appearance  ; gra* 
dually  increaMng  in  Icnxth  and  size  ; and, 
in  about  a fortnight  afterwards,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fore  len,  which  are  indeed 
formed  beneath  the  skin  much  sooner,  and 
are  occasionally  protruded  and  again  re- 
tracted by  the  reptile  through  a small 
foramen  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  are 
not  completely  stretched  forth  till  the  time 
‘ just  mentioned.  It  now  partakes  of  the 
form  both  of  a frog  and  a lizard ; which 
figure  it  retains  for  about  six  hours  t and 
I then  the  tail  continuing  to  decrease,  it  be- 
I comes  quite  obliterated  in  the  space  of  a day 
I or  two  afterwards.  The  Frog,  at  length  ar- 
' rived  at  its  perfect  state,  is  now  seen  wan- 
I dering  about  the  brinks  of  Its  parent  waters, 
and  sometimes  in  such  vast  numbers  in  par- 
ticular spots,  that  not  only  has  their  ap- 
pearance given  rise  to  an  absurd  belief 
among  the  vulaar  that  it  occasionally 
**  rained  fVogs,"  out  various  modes  of  ac- 
counting for  so  ^extraordinary  a pheno- 
menon*^ have  presented  themselves  to  tlie 
minds  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  dispel 
the  unfounded  though  popular  credulity,  by 
1 tracing  its  origin  and  properly  explaining  it. 

The  Frog,  no  longer  of  ambi^ous  form, 
i now  feeds  on  animal  food  ; supporting  itself 
on  insects,  small  snails,  worms,  &c.  It  prin- 
cipally lives  on  insects,  for  the  more  readily 
obtaining  of  which  the  structure  of  its 
tongue  is  extremely  well  calculated  ; being 
very  long,  and  so  situated  that  the  root  is 
attached  to  the  fore  rather  than  to  the  hind 
part  of  the  mouth  *.  and,  when  at  rest,  lying 
backwards,  as  if  the  animal  were  swallowing 
the  tip.  By  this  meant  it  is  enabled  to 
throw  it  some  distance  foom  the  mouth, 
which  if  done  with  great  celerity,  the  bifid 
and  glutinous  Up  securing  the  prey,  which 
is  swallowed  with  an  instantaneous  motion, 
BO  quick  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Frog  deserves 
particular  attention.  Mr.  Broderip  observes, 
**  In  the  Anurous  Ba'^rachians,  the  Frogs 
especially,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  arc 
more  developed  than  in  the  other  Resiles : 
offering  in  this  particular  some  analog  to 
the  altdominal  structure  of  the  Mammifers, 
But  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  of 
t)ie  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Frogs  and  other 
Anurous  Batrachians,  that  the  latest  sin- 
gularity is  manifested.  These,  whether  taken 
coAjolntly  or  singly,  present  the  greatest 
aniuogy  wiUi  the  muscular  arrangement  of 
Uie  same  parts  in  Man.  We  find  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thigh,  the  knee  extending 
itselrin  the  same  direction  with  the  thigh- 
bone, and  a well-fashioned  calf  to  the  leg, 
formed  by  the  belly  of  the  Qct^trocnemii  mus- 
cles.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  horizontal 
motions  of  a Frog  in  the  water,  os  it  is  im- 
pelled by  Uiete  muscles  and  its  webbed  feet, 

: without  being  struck  by  the  complete  rc- 
I semblance  in  this  portion  of  its  frame  to 
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human  confonnation,and  the  almost  perfoct  . 
identity  of  the  movements  of  its  lower  ex-  I 
tremities  with  those  of  a man  making  the  i 
same  efforts  in  the  same  situation.  By  the  I 
aid  of  these  well-developed  lower  limbs,  and 
the  prodigious  power  of  their  muscular  and 
bony  levers,  a Frog  can  raise  itself  in  the  air 
to  twenty  times  its  own  height,  and  traverse 
at  a single  bound,  a space  more  than  fifty 
times  the  length  of  its  own  body.**  The 
difference  of  sex  in  these  animals  Is  not  per- 
ceptible till  tliey  have  arrived  at  their  fourth 
year,  nor  do  they  begin  to  propagate  till 
they  have  reached  that  period.  Hence,  on 
comparing  their  slow  growth  with  their  other 
habitudes,  it  would  seom  that  they  live  about 
twelve  years ; but  so  numerous  are  their 
enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  that  it  is 
probable  very  few  arrive  at  so  great  an  age. 
The  Fro^  Is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  survive  for  a considerable  space  tlie  loss 
of  many  of  its  organs.  If  confined  entirely 
under  water,  it  is  still  enabled  to  support  its 
existence  for  several  days  : on  the  contnu-y 
it  if  not  so  well  able  to  endure  the  want  of 
water,  nor  long  exposure  to  a dry  air  and  a 
hot  sun,  thou^  it  delights  to  bask  occasion-  ! 
ally  in  a moderate  sunshine  : it  is  therefore 
particularly  careful  to  secure  a retreat  where 
it  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  shade  and  a suf-  j 
ficient  supply  of  moisture.  Frogs  are  dla-  i 
tinguished  by  a peculiar  cry,  termed  cro^'inp, 
particularly  during  rain  and  hot  weather.  In  ■ 
the  morning  and  evening.—  There  are  sevc-  I 
ral  other  species  of  Frogs,  a few  of  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe. 

The  Edible  Fboo  (Rana  e»cu2cnta\  so 
called  from  Its  being  the  kind  most  approved 
of  for  the  table  by  our  nearest  continental 
neighbours,— is  found  plentifully  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  though  it  is  rare  in  England.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  common  Frog,  and  of 
an  olive-green  colour,  distinctly  and  strongly 
marked  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  with 
black  spots  or  patimes,  the  limbs  being  trans-  ' 
verscly  marked  with  bands  of  the  same  co- 
lour ; and  from  tlie  tip  of  the  nose  down  the 
whole  len^h  of  the  back  run  three  distinct  , 
yellow  stnpes.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  limbs  arc  of  a dull  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  green,  and  variegated  ith  brown  spots. 
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The  proportion  of  the  limbs  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  common  Frog,  and  the  hind 
feet  arc  very  strongly  palmated  { but  the 
head  is  rather  larger  and  more  pointed.  The 

Edible  Frog  is  a very  voracious  animal,  and 

will  occasionally  seize  on  yonna  birds,  mice,  | 
&Cm  svrallowing  them  whole,  like  the  rest  * 
of  its  prey.  The  male  of  this  species,  during  ! 
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the  breedlog  seaeoc,  it  obtenred  to  protrude 
f^ra  each  tide  of  its  head  a large  inflated 
fflobular  vesicle,  and  croaks  to  load  at  to  be 
neard  at  a vast  distaaee  : in  fact,  where 
these  animals  assemble  in  large  numbers, 
their  noise  is  most  unpleasant  and  annoying. 

The  Bull-Fboo  {liana  pipiens)  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  being  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  from  six  to  eight  in 
length  without  Including  the  feet ; a’itli  the 
limbe  extended  it  measures  about  eighteen 
, inches.  It  inhabits  North  America,  par* 

' ticularly  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  United 
States  ; and  has  received  the  name  of  Bull* 
Frog  from  its  voice  resembling  the  distant 
lowing  of  a bull.  Its  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  is  a dusky  olive,  somewhat  irregu* 
farly  marked  with  numerous  dark  brown 
spots ; the  under  parts  being  of  a whitish 
cast  tinged  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted. 

; Tlie  fore  feet  have  only  four  toes,  aud  are 
unwebbed,  but  the  hind  fcct,wlilch  are  large 
and  long,  are  very  widely  webbed.  Tne 
irides  of  the  eyes  arc  red,  surrounded  W'ith 
a narrow  border  of  yellow  : the  external 
membranes  of  the  ears  are  large  and  round, 
of  a reddbh  brown  colour,  and  surrounded 
by  a pale  3rcllow  or  whitish  margin.  In 
I &lr.  Catesby*s  Natural  History  of  Carolina, 
i we  are  told  that  this  species  frequents  springs 
I only,  where,  by  the  continual  running  of 
the  water  a small  pond  or  hole  is  usuallv 
made  before  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  whicn 
is  rarely  without  a pair  of  these  Frogs,  who 


when  surprised,  with  a long  leap  or  two 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  where  they 
are  secure.  He  adds,  that  it  is  commonly  be* 


LTC  hatched,  and  the  young  immediately 

Srate  the  bark  witli  ibe&  beaks,  and 
to  imbibe  their  sap.  Of  this  thev  take 
in  such  quantities,  that  it  oozes  out  of  their 


Imbibe  their  sap.  Of  this  they  take 


lievcd  that  they  keep  the  springs  clean,  and 
purify  the  water,  and  therefore  the  general 
prejudice  is  in  their  favour,  although  they  j 
are  great  devourers  of  young  du^  and 
goslings,  which  they  often  swallow  whole.  Qfg^ 

The  Arocs  Froo  {Jtana  octUata)  is  also  ^ 
a native  of  several  parts  of  North  America, 
choosing  moist  situations,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  springs  and  rivulets.  In  size  it  dif-  f 
fers  but  little  fVom  the  Bull-Frog,  except 
that  the  limbe  are  thicker  and  stouter  ; but 
the  feet  are  unwebbed,  and  are  all  divided 
into  flve  toes,  each  joint  being  Aimished  be* 
neath  with  a kind  of  tubercle  or  process. 

Its  colour  is  a pale  reddisli  brown,  with  two 
distinctly  marked  whitish  elevated  lines  “ 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
intervening  space  being  marked  with  several 
broad  fascUe  of  a reddish  chestnut  colour, 
while  sides  are  beautifully  ornamented  ^ ^ 
with  several  ocellatcd  or  eye-shaped  spots, 
each  being  half  surrounded  by  an  iiis-Uke 


paler  space  or  crescent.  The  limbs  are 
elegantly  banded  witli  chestnut-coloured 
Stripes  : the  under  parts  are  of  a dull  white. 


In  its  general  manners  it  is  said  to  resemble  I 
the  preceding.  [!'  or  the  Tree  Frog,  see  ' 
Htla.]  j 

FROGHOPPER.  {Aphrophora$pumaria.) 
The  popular  name  of  a small  but  singular 
Homopterous  insect,  belonging  to  the  Ceroo- 
pidat  family.  They  paM  their  whole  lives  on 
plants,  on  the  stems  of  which  their  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  autumn.  The  following  summer 


bodies  continually,  in  the  form  of  little 
bubbles,  whidi  soon  completely  envelope  the 
insects  { and  from  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  Cvckoo-$pit$  is  also  very  commonly 
applied  to  them.  They  thus  remain  en- 
tirely buried  and  concealed  in  large  masses 
of  foam,  until  they  have  completed  their 
final  transformation.  When  the  pupa, 
which  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  is  about 
to  undergo  its  change  into  the  comulcte  in- 
sect, it  ceases  to  absorb  any  longer  the  juices 
of  the  plant,  and  to  discharge  the  projecting 
froth.  It  then  emerges  from  its  concealment. 
The  winged  insect  is  scarcly  larger  than  the 
larva  i but  its  colour  is  brown,  with  a pair  of 
broad,  lircgular,  pale  bands  across  the  upi>cr 
wings.  It  possesses  the  power  of  leaping  in 
a remarkal^  demc ; fur  which  pur{K»se.  the 
tips  of  their  hmd  shanks  are  surrounded 
with  little  uid  the  first  two  joints  of 

their  feet  have  a similar  coronet  of  spines  at 
their  extremities.  Their  thorax  projects  \ 
somewhat  between  the  basis  of  the  wing-  | 
covers : Uieir  bo^es  are  rather  short,  and  ' 
their  wing-covert  are  almost  horizontal  and 
quite  brood  aeroes  the  middle,  w'hich,  with 
tne  shortness  of  their  legs,  gives  them  a squat 
appearance. 

FULOORA : FULGORIDJE.  A genus 
and  family  of  insects  bearing  great  resem- 
blance to  the  CicKididce*  Many  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  a curious  prolongation  of 
the  forehead,  the  shape  of  which  varies  ex- 
tremely in  the  different  species,  which  in 
tropical  regions  are  numerous.  The  legs 
arc  in  general  fitted  for  leaping,  with  large 
spurs  t and  the  males  arc  destitute  of  those 
organs  which  are  employed  in  the  Clcadte 
for  the  production  of  sounds.  We  should 
observe,  that  Kirby  and  Spence,  on  the 
authority  of  Stedman*s  Surinam^  assert  that 
Fulcra  latemaria  makes  a loud  noise  in 
the  evening,  like  that  made  by  a razor- 

f;rinder,  and  that  the  Dutch  in  Guiana  call 
t 8cart^$lerp,  Dr.  Hancock,  however,  states 
that  the  razor-grinder,  or  the  Aria  Aria  of 
the  natives,  is  a specis  of  Cicada.  In  the 
typical  ranus  Fulgora  the  hcorl  is  dilated 
in  front  into  the  most  remarkable  porrected 
protuberances,  varying  in  cadi  spedes,  aud 
which  is  the  part  of  the  body  asserted  by 
various  writers  to  emit  a strong  light  by 
night,  analc^ous  to  that  of  the  fire-flics. 

Mr.  Westwood  alludes  to  this  luminous 
property  at  some  length.  “ Much  uncer- 
tainty (he  says)  exists  as  to  the  real  ex- 
istence of  any  luminous  power  possessed  by 
the  typical  species  of  this  family.  Tliis  ac- 
count originated  with  Madame  Mcrian 
{Insecta  Surinamy  p.  49.),  who  asserted  it  to 
be  possessed  by  Fulgora  latemaria  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  her  statement  long  re- 
ceived general  assent,  and  appears  to  be  t)ic 
only  authority  for  its  existence.  Olivier 
appears  to  be  the  first  author  who  doubted 
the  luminosity  of  the  I\ilgorcPy  from  infor- 
j mation  given  to  him  by  1^1.  Richard,  who 
I had  reared  thei'*.  laUrnaria  in  Cayenne,  and 
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I h&d  not  found  it  to  be  Inmlnouj.  HoiRnui- 
I Mgg,  the  Prince  Von  Nieuwied,  end  itiU 
j more  recently  M.  Lacordaire  (the  two  lut 
I named  anthora  haring  been  long  rerident 
i in  South  America),  alao  concur  in  this 
' opinion,  none  of  the  indiriduals  they  had 
' erar  seen  alive  eihibiling  the  least  trace  of 
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luminosity.  The  majority  of  the  natives 
also,  who  had  been  questioued  on  the  subject, 
denied  the  luminous  imwer,  although  a few 
affirmed  it  i hence  Lacordaire  suggests 
whether  one  sex  may  be  luminous  and  the 
other  not.  Dr.  llancock  read  a memoir  on 
the  luminosity  of  the  Fulg.  latemaria  before 
the  Zoologicid  Society,  on  S4th  June,  1834, 
In  which  its  luminosity  is  considered  en- 
tirely fabulous.  M.  Weamael  has  recently 
reasserted  the  luminous  property  of  the 
South  American  species,  on  the  authority 
of  a friend  who  had  witnessed  it  alive.  And 
W.  Baird,  Earn  has  informed  me  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a Chinese  edict,  against  young 
ladles  keeping  lanthom-flies.*'^  tir.  Adam 
White,  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  published  an  extract  Horn 
a letter  of  J.  Bowring,  Esq.,  of  Hong  Chong, 
where  the  F.  CamUUiria  is  very  abundant, 
but  not  known  to  be  luminous.  The  species 
are  generally  very  showy,  and  have  been 
mostly  dgn^  by  Mr.  Westwood.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a line  collection  of 
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FITEMAR.  (,ProctUaria  glacialU.')  A 
Palmiped  bird  belonging  to  the  Petrel 
family  i abounding  in  northern  latitudes, 
though  rarely  seen  in  warm  or  temperate 
climates  i in  fact,  it  has  been  met  with  not 
only  in  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  but 
even  at  the  foot  of  those  impenetrable  bar- 
riers, the  floating  islands  and  eternal  moun- 
tains of  icc  and  snow.  It  measures  seven- 
teen inches  in  icn^,  and  weighs  twenty- 
two  ounces.  The  bill  is  about  two  inches 
long,  and  strongly  formed ; the  hook  or  nail 
of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  truncated 
termination  or  tip  of  the  under  one,  are 
yellow  i the  other  parts  grayish  ; the  nostrils 
are  contained,  in  one  sheath,  divided  into 
two  tubes.  The  head,  neck,  all  the  under 
parts,  and  the  tail  are  white  | back  and 
wing-coverts  blue  gray  ; quills  dusky  blue  s 
^s  yellowislu  sometunes  inclining  to  red. 
The  Dody  is  thickly  clothed  with  feathers 
upon  a fine  close  down. 


These  birds  are  extremely  greedy  aad 
gluttonous,  and  will  devour  any  floating 
putrid  substances  : they  feed  principally  on 
flsh,  and  on  the  blubber  or  fat  of  whales, 
and  other  animals  ; which  being  soon  con- 
vertible into  oil,  supplies  it  with  provision 
for  its  young,  and  with  the  constant  means 
of  defence  i for  the  Fuhnar,  like  all  the 
Petrels,  has  a peculiar  faculty  of  spouting 
from  its  bill,  to  a considerable  distance,  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  oil.  Pennant,  speak- 
ing of  those  whi^  inhabit  the  isle  of  St. 
KUda,  says — “No  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the 
islanders  os  this  : the  Fulmar  supplies  them 
with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds, 
a delicacy  for  their  tables,  a balm  for  their 
wounds,  and  a medicine  for  their  dis- 
tempers." The  female  is  said  to  lay  only 
one  white  and  very  brittle  egg,  which  she 
Imtches  about  the  middle  of  June. 

FUNGIA.  A genus  of  Zoophytes,  of 
wliich  there  are  several  species,  both  recent 
aud  fossil,  principally  from  the  Indian  seas. 
They  belong  to  the  Madrephyllieea  of  De 
Blahiville,  and  consist  of  animals  in  nearly 
the  lowest  state  of  organization  g for  although 
they  are  universally  allowed  to  be  animals, 
they  are  completely  without  the  power  of 
motion,  consisting  simply  of  a living  gela- 
tinous film,  which  is  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pability of  constructing  for  itself  a stony 
support  or  framework,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water.  In  form  It  is  generally 


orbicular  or  oval;  mouth  superior,  trans- 
verse in  a lame  disc,  which  Is  covered  by 
many  thick  curiform  tentacula  g and  the 
disc  IS  solidified  internally  by  a calcareous 


solid  peAyparium,  of  a simple  figure.  Wo 
sue  Indebted  for  the  following  Interesting 
remarks  to  the  elaborate  description  given 
of  Fungia  by  Mr.  Bymer  Jones.  “ If  we 
investigate  the  history  of  the  Fungia  a little 
more  closely,  it  is  beantUhl  to  observe  in 
apparently  one  of  the  most  helpless  and 
useless  members  of  creation,  the  operatioiu 
of  the  same  power  and  foresight  that  shield 
and  guard  the  highest  and  most  intelligent. 
The  Fungia,  whilst  it  is  alive,  lies  upon  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sliallow  seas  of 
warm  climates,  or  has  its  base  loosely  im- 
bedded in  the  sand.  It  is  unattachM  by 
any  pedicle  or  root,  so  that  a passing  wave  of 
any  violence  luiglit  easily  take  it  up  and 
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wasli  it  to  a distance  ibom  U>e  spot  it  origi- 
nally occupied.  This  being  the  ease,  what 


li  to  preTent  the  wave  from  turning  it  upside 
down  7 It  is  only  upon  the  upper  surface 
that  the  living  crust  is  spread,  which  forms 
the  I'ungia,  so  that  should  acoident  reverse 
its  position  the  creature  would  inevitably 
perish.  The  arrangement  adopted  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  is  simple  enough,  but 
not  on  that  account  less  beautiful.  The 
living  him  that  coats  its  laminated  surface 
has  the  faculty  of  secreting  little  bubbles  of 
air  within  its  substance ; the  bubbles  so 
produced,  although  disseminated  as  it  were 
at  random,  are  sufficiently  buovant  to  act 
as  floats,  and  thus  provided,  let  the  wave 
wash  it  ever  so  far,  still  the  lightest  side 
keeps  uppermost,  the  floats  prevent  it  from 
b^g  reversed,  and  the  creature  settles  down 
in  a right  position  upon  the  smooth  bottom 
of  the  sea."  We  may  mention  that  our 
figure  of  the  thlck'tentacled  Fungia  iF,  era- 
sitetuaetdaia)  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
French  Voyages  of  Discovery,  and  shows  the 
animals  projecting  from  their  coral  home. 
The  collection  of  corals  and  zoophytes  in  the 


Britisli  Museum,  now  most  wondrously  in- 
creased, contains  manv  fine  specimens  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  distinct  genus.  As  an 


ornament  on  a mantelpiece  or  on  a tabic, 
under  a bell  glass,  notmng  perhaps  is  so 
pleasing  as  a fine  and  symmetrical  si>ecimen 
of  this  coral. 

G.VDFLY.  (CEstriui  bovis.)  The  Gadfly, 
or  Ox  Gadfly,  is  a Dipterous  insect,  about 
the  size  of  a common  Bee,  with  pole  brown 
1 wings : it  is  of  a pale  yellowish  brown  colour, 

I with  the  thorax  marked  by  four  longitudinal 
! dusky  streaks,  and  the  abdomen  by  a black 
bar  across  it,  the  tip  being  covered  with 
orange-coloured  hairs.  The  genus  is  re- 
markable for  its  larvsB  residing  beneath  the 
skin,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
I quadrupeds.  When  the  female  of  this  species 
> is  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs  (which  chiefly 
j happens  in  August  or  Dc'Y^mbcr),  she  fastens 
on  the  back  of  a heifer  o\  cow,  and  piercing 
the  skin  with  the  tube  situated  at  the  top 
of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
puncture ; an  operation  which  she  repeats 
on  many  parts  of  the  animal’s  back.  Mere 
the  several  eggs  hatch,  and  the  larva  by 
their  motion  and  suction  cause  so  .many 
Kinall  swellings  or  abscesses  beneath  the 
which  growing  gradually  larger,  ex- 
hibit tuberclee  of  an  mch  or  more  In  di- 
ameter, with  an  opening  at  the  top  of  each, 

1 through  which  may  be  observed  the  larva 
( a whitish  oval  maggot,  which  In  time  be- 
comes brown)  imbeaued  in  a purulent  fluid. 
There  the  larva  remain  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  summer,  when  they  force  them- 
selves out  from  their  respective  cells,  and, 
falling  to  the  mirnd,  each  creeps  beneath 
the  first  convenient  shelter,  and  lying  in  an 
inert  state  becomes  contracted  into  an  oval 
form,  but  without  casting  the  larva  skin, 
which  dries  and  hardens  round  it.  Having 
remained  in  the  chrysalis  state  more  than  a 
month,  it  forces  open  the  top  of  its  coat,  or 
pupa  armour,  and  emerges  in  its  perfect 
form.  [Mr.  Bnu^  Clark,  F.L.S.,  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
family  (Ettruke:  we  refer  our  readers  for 


further  information  to  the  articles  Buxszb-  i 
FLY : <£st£US.]  I 

OADUS:  GADID^.  The  Oadidoe,  or  * 
Cod  tribe,  are  a family  of  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  Malacopterynous  (or  soft-finned)  ; 
order.  They  include  the  Cod,  Haddock,  I 
Whiting,  Ling,  and  others  ; and  are  distill-  I 
guished  by  the  following  chiuacters : — a ^ 
smooth,  oblong  body,  covered  with  small,  ! 
soft,  deciduous  scales  { head  scaleless ; eyes  | 
lateral ; jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the  vomer  ' 
furnished  with  several  ranges  of  unequal, 
pointed  teeth  ; the  gills  large,  seven-rayed, 
and  opening  laterally ; and  a small  beam  or 
cirri  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  Almost 
all  the  species  have  two  or  thne  dorsal  fins,  , 
one  or  two  anal,  and  one  distinct  caudal  i 
fin ; and  they  have  a large,  strong,  swimming-  { 
bladder,  frequently  dentated  or  lobed  at  its  j 
borders.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  I 
seas  of  cold  or  temperate  climates  ; and  ftom  { 
their  size  and  their  tendency  to  congregate  in  i 
particular  localities,  os  well  as  from  the  j 
wholcsomeness  and  good  flavour  of  their  { 
flesh,  they  are  of  first-rate  importance  to  ’ 
man.  [See  Cod,  &c.]  I 

G.tVIvAGO.  iOalaffoorOtoUcnus,)  A genus 
of  small  quadnunonous  animals,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  Africa,and  subsisting  chiefly 
on  insect  food.  They  have  great  eyes  { large  ' 
membronons  ears,  which  double  down  when 
at  rest ; hind  limbs  of  a disproportionate 
length  { and  a long  and  tufted  tail.  The 
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best  known  species  are  the  Grrat  Galago 
{Galago  crasticaudaitts),  which  is  as  large  as  I 
a Rabbit;  and  the  Ssxsoal  Galago  (Go-  ] 
/opo  Scnrgaieiuis\ or  gum  animal  of  Senegal, 
the  size  of  a Rat.  These  pretty  animals 
have  at  night  all  the  activity  of  birds, 
hopping  from  bough  to  bough  on  their  hind 
limbs  only.  They  watch  the  insects  flitting 
among  the  leaves,  listen  to  the  fluttering  n 
the  moth  as  it  darts  through  the  air,  lie  in 
wait  for  it,  and  spring  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  seldom  imssing  their  prize,  wmeh  is 
caught  by  the  hands.  They  make  nests  in 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  cover  a bed  with 
grass  and  leaves  for  their  little  ones.  They 
are  a favourite  article  of  food  In  Senegal." 

GALATH^A.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea.  In  the  British  seas  four  species 
arc  recorded  os  native  : their  porcelain 
texture,  their  sculptured  carapace  and  wide 
tail,  joined  to  their  pleasing  colours,  espe- 
cially when  alive,  render  them  very  at- 


dCrcaittry  of  flatural  l^iitoru 


tractire.  Close  to  this  genus  is  G'n'moCAeo, 
one  of  the  species  of  which  (G.  gregaria^  is 
met  with  in  the  Southern  seas  near  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  countless  multitudes. 

OALECIKXJS.  CSc«  ScFPLtux.NT.] 

G ALEOPITHECUS.  An  extraordinary 
quadrumanous  animal  of  the  Lemurine  trlb^ 
called  the  Flying  Ltmur^  and  sometimes 
termed  the  Coluga ; itlsanatlTeoftheislands 
of  the  Indian  Arcliipclogo  ; and  its  chief  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  the  extension  of  its  skin 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  on 
each  side,  and  between  the  posterior  limbs, 
including  also  the  toil ; by  which  it  receives 
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ftsTIMO  IsEMOtl  AND  TODNO 
(OALSOPrrBSODB  vol&nb), 

wirn  Tn»  frokt  part  of  th«  sKUfX 
s parachute-like  eupport  in  the  air,  and  ii 
enabled  to  take  long  tweeping  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree,  somewhat  like  flying.  They 
may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  Lemurs 
with  the  Bats ; differing  generically  from 
the  latter  in  having  their  fingers,  which  are 
armed  with  trenchant  nails,  no  lonnr  than 
the  toes,  so  that  the  membrane  which  occu- 
pies their  intervals,  and  extends  to  the  sides 
of  the  tail,  can  only  answer  the  purpose  of 
floating  in  the  air.  The  general  anatomy 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Lemurs, 
l^ey  inhabit  lofty  trees  in  dark  woods  t to 
which  they  cling  with  all  four  extremities, 
and  traverse  easily  by  means  of  tlieir  claa's. 
During  the  day-time  they  suspend  them- 
selves like  Bats  from  the  branches,  with  the 
head  downwards ; but  at  night  they  rouse 
themselves,  and  make  an  active  searcli  for 
food,  which  consists  of  fruit,  insects,  eggs, 
birds,  Ac.  They  are  very  inoffensive  ; and 
geucAlly  produce  two  young  at  a birth. 

OALERUCIDia;.  A group  of  leaf-eating 
beetles,  separated  from  the  ChryMomelidot  fa- 
mily, and  consisting  mostly  of  dull-coloured 
tNietles : having  an  oblong  oval,  slightly 
convex  body  | a short  and  rather  narrow 
thorax  ; slender  antenme,  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  implanted  close 
together  on  the  forehead  i slender  legs,  and 
claws  split  at  the  end.  They  fly  mostly  by 
day,  and  are  either  very  timid  or  very  cun- 


ning, for,  when  we  attempt  to  take  hold  of 
them,  they  draw  up  their  legs,  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  They  sometimes  do  great  In- 
jury to  plants,  eating  large  holes  in  the 
leaves,  or  consuming  entirely  those  that  are 
young  and  tender.  The  larva  arc  rather 
short  cvUndrical  grubs,  generally  of  a black- 
ish colour,  and  are  proiided  with  six  legs. 
They  live  and  feed  togetlier  in  swarms,  and 
sometimes  appear  In  very  great  numbers  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  comnutting  ravages,  at 
these  times,  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  most 
destructive  caterpillars. 

The  Gahruca  riffafa,  or  striped  Cucumber 
Beetle,  a North  American  species  recorded 
, by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  “ Insects  of  Massachu- 
setts,” is  of  a light  yellow  colour  above,  with 
a black  head,  and  a broad  black  stri]^  on 
each  wing-cover,  the  inner  edge  of  which  is 
also  black,  forming  a third  narrower  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  ; the  abdomen, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the 
knees  and  feet  of  the  other  legs,  are  black. 
It  is  rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long.  Early  in  the  spring  it  devours  the 
tender  leaves  of  various  plants;  and  makes 
its  appearance  on  cucumber,  pumpkin,  and 
melon  vines,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  or  os  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  expand  ; and  as  several  broods  aiw 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it 
may  be  found  at  various  times  on  thefe 
idants,  till  the  latter  are  destroyed  by  frost 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground, 
and  the  larva  feed  on  the  roots  of  plauu. 
Various  means  have  been  suggested  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  these  striped  cucumber 
beetles ; as,  wetting  the  vines  with  tobacco 
water,  or  with  inf^ons  of  elder,  walnut- 
leaves,  or  of  hops  I others  recommend  the 
use  of  soot,  sulphur,  Scotch  snuff,  or  pepper, 
to  be  sifted  upon  the  plants.  In  this  country 
several  species  are  found,  which  will  be  seen 
I referred  to  in  the  works  of  ^lessrs.  Stephens 
and  Curtis. 

GALICTIS.  A genus  of  Carnivorous 
animals  allied  to  the  Civets  and  Genets. 

GALLINiE.  The  name  given  to  an  ex- 
^ tensive  order  of  Birds,  including  all  those 
which  conj»v«tute  what  arc  commonly  termed 
' **  poultry,"  and  furnishing  us  with  the 

* greater  number  of  our  farm-yard  fowls,  and 
> with  much  excellent  game.  The  name  Gol- 

Una  is  applied  to  them  from  their  affinity  to 
the  Domestic  Cock,  in  common  with  which 
' they  have  generally  the  upper  mandible 
' vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a large  raera- 
' branous  space  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and 

• covered  by  a csutilaginous  scale.  Their 
i wings  are  short,  their  carriage  heavy,  and 

their  flight  laborioua  They  have  an  ex- 


tremely muscular  gizzard,  and  generally  a 
larM  globular  crop.  In  general  they  lay 
and  incubate  on  the  ground,  on  a few  care- 


lessly arranged  stems  of  straw  or  grass. 
Borne  species  are  polygamous,  and  some  mo- 
nogamous : in  the  former  the  male  is  always 
larger  and  more  gaily  coloured  than  the 
female ; in  the  latter  the  sexes  nearly  ur 
quite  resemble  both  in  size  and  colour. 

QALLINACEi^.  Borne  of  the  moat  > 
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valuable  blrda  we  have  belong  to  thii  order ; 
Peacocks,  Turkeys,  Fowls,  Pheasants,  Par* 
triclges,  &c.  being  of  the  number.  Their 
bodies,  for  the  most  part,  are  large  and 
muscular  ; their  wings  short ; and  their  toes 
rough  beneath,  to  enable  them  to  scratch 
the  ground  in  search  of  worms,  &c.  Many 
feed  on  grain  and  seeds,  whilst  others  feed 
on  berries,  but  the  areater  portion  subsist 
likewise  on  Insects.  They  are  mostly  poly- 
gamoxis,  building  their  rude  nests,  in  retired 
situations,  on  the  bare  ground.  The  females 
, of  several  species  are  extremely  prolific,  and 
continue  to  lay  eggs  nearly  all  the  year ; the 
voung  follow  the  parent  mother  as  soon  as 
Latched,  and  she  continues  to  protect  them 
till  they  are  Aillv  grown.  Some  are  easily 
I domesticated  ; others  remain  in  a wild  state; 
but  the  flesh  of  nearly  all  furnish  a substan* 
tial  and  wholesome  food,  while  their  plu- 
mage serves  for  various  domestic  and  oma- 
I mental  purposes.  In  their  proper  alpha- 
I bctical  order  the  reader  will  find  them 
I severally  described. 

1 GALTy-INSECT.  (Gaffinjwrcfa.)  A fa- 
mily of  insects,  of  a small  size,  wldch  live 
upon  trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  larva  state  they  have  the  appearance  of 
oval  or  round  scales,  closely  attached  to  the 
plant  or  bark  of  the  tree  they  inhabit,  and 
exhibit  no  distinct  external  organs.  If  ob- 
served in  spring,  their  bodies  are  noticed 
gradually  to  increase  in  size,  ending  in  their 
acquiring  the  appearance  of  a gall,  being 
cither  spherical,  kidney-shaped.boat-^aped, 
Ac.  The  skin  in  come  is  entire  and  very 
smooth  ; in  others  it  is  incised,  or  offers 
I traces  of  segments.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
the  females  are  impremated,  shortly  after 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  of  which  the 
number  is  very  great ; these  they  deposit 
between  the  ventral  surface  of  tlielr  bodies 
and  a larcr  of  a cottony  secretion.  Their 
bodies  subsequently  dry  up  and  become  a 
solid  cocoon,  wliiuh  covers  the  eggs ; others 
envelope  their  eggs  in  a very  abundant  cot- 
: tony  secretion,  which  equally  defends  them. 

>lany  of  them  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
; the  beautiful  dyes  they  yield.  A very  curious 
I Gall  constructed  by  a Homopterous  insect, 
of  a genus  allied  to  Aphis,  has  latelv  been 
imimrted  from  the  Fast  by  Mr.  Morson. 
This,  which  is  principally  composed  of  gallic 
acid  and  tannin,  has  b^n  particularly  de* 

, scribed  in  a late  number  of  the  Pbarmaceu- 
I tical  Journal.  [See  Coccus  : Kxumbs.] 

I*  OAIXINXTLE.  (.GalUnulfU)  A genus  of 
birtls  which  frequent  fresh  waters,  swimming 
and  diving  about,  or  running  on  land  with 
> c<iual  case  and  swiftness.  The  common  Oal- 
linule  (GaUinuJa  cMoropu*),  called  also  the 
Water-hkx  or  Moou-HEX,is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
, the  end  of  the  tail,  and  weiglis  from  eleven  to 
I fourteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  upwards  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a greenish  yellow  at  the  tip, 
1 and  red^sh  towards  the  base ; whence  a 
I kind  of  homy  or  membraneous  substance 
I fliieldi  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  eyes  : this 
appendage  to  the  bill  is  jicrfectly  rw  In  the 
( breeding  season  ; at  other  times  it  varies  or 
: fades  Into  white.  The  head  is  small  and 


black,  except  a white  spot  under  each  eye  t 
the  irides  red : all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  dark  sliining  olive  green,  inclining 
to  brown  t under  parts  dark  hoary  lead 
gray:  vent  feathers  black;  those  on  the 
belly  and  the  thighs  tipped  with  dirty  white: 
the  long  loose  feathers  on  the  sides,  which 
hang  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  are  1 
block,  streaked  with  white  ; the  feathers 


lust  beneath  the  tail  are  white ; and  the 
legs  are  dusky  men.  'Flie  toes  are  very 
long,  particularly  the  middle  one ; their 
under  sides  flat  and  broad,  whereby  it  is 
enabled  to  swim ; and,  from  this  part  of  its  1 
conformation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  • 
bird  which  connects  the  web-footed  aquatic  ' 
fowl  with  the  fln-toed.  The  body  is  long,  : 
and  the  legs  placed  far  behind  ; its  feathers 
thickly  set,  and  bedded  upon  down.  It  lies 
concealed  during  (he  day  among  reeds  and 
willows,  by  the  sides  of  rivulets  : it  can  run 
over  the  surface  of  such  waters  as  are  thickly  > 
covered  with  weeds,  and  it  dives  and  liides 
itself  with  equal  ease  : it  flirts  up  its  tail 
when  running,  and  flies  with  its  legs  hang- 
ing down.  In  the  evenings,  it  creeps  by  the 
margins  of  the  waters,  among  the  roots  of 
bushes  and  long  loose  herbage,  in  quest  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  small 
fishes,  worms,  aquatic  plants,  and  seeds  t it 
is  also  mnivorous ; and  if  killed  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  after  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a neighbouring  stubble,  its  flesh  is 
very  good. 

The  Gallinule,  or  Moor-hen,  makes  Its 
nest  of  reeds  and  rushes,  closely  interwoven, 
choosing  for  it  a very  retired  spot  close  by 
the  brink  of  the  water ; and  it  is  said  the 
female  never  quits  it  without  covering  her 
eggs  with  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  her- 
bage. The  female  lays  from  five  to  eight 
eggs,  of  a light  yellowish  brown,  marked 
with  rust-coloured  spots.  Soon  after  the 
young  are  hatched,  they  take  to  the  water, 
and  sliift  for  themselves.  They  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  adults  till  after  their 
second  autumnal  moulting,  having  till  then 
a much  lighter  plumage. 

*'One  cu^mstaiire  respecting  this  fami- 
liar bird,"  Mr.  Gould  observes,  **  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  ornitholo- 
gists : wc  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  female 
being  clothed  in  a dark  and  rich  plumam, 
and  having  the  base  of  the  bill  and  ttie 
frontal  shield  of  a bright  crimson-red  tipped 
with  fine  yellow  ; her  superiority  in  these 
rcsi^ocU  hoi  caused  her  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  male,  which,  contrarv  to  the  general 
rule,  is  at  all  times  clothed  in  a duller  plu- 
I mage,  and  lias  the  upper  surface  more  olive 
I than  in  the  female  ; the  MU  is  also  less 
richly  tinted. 

There  arc  very  few  birds  of  this  genus; 
and  most  of  them  inhabit  Java;  but  they 
are  not  by  any  means  remarkable. 

OALIjT^VASP.  (Celcstu*  occMuta.')  A 
reptile  of  the  Saurian  order.  It  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  which,  like  the  body,  is  thick  and 
itrone,  tapering  pretty  suddenly  towards 
the  tip : the  limbs  are  short,  and  the  ani- 
mal's whole  appearance  is  remarkably  stout 
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and  plump : the  teeth  are  email  in  front, 
but  ae  the^  approach  the  bock  part  of  the 
Jawe  they  increaee  considerably  in  size.  It 
is  a native  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
seems  to  be  particularly  oommon  in  J amaica, 
where  it  is  said  to  frequent  woody  and 
marshy  districts.  It  is  usually  of  a palish 
brown  colour,  clouded  with  spots  and  bands 
of  deeper  east,  but  it  is  reported  to  change 
its  colour  occasionally  to  a lively  golden 
yellow. 

QALLOWAY.  A peculiar  breed  of  strong, 
active,  middle-sized  horses ; so  called  from 
the  county  of  Galloway,  in  . Scotland,  which 
was  formerly  noted  lor  them.  Tradition 
reports,  that  the  stock  originated  from  seve- 
ral Spanish  stallions,  which  swam  on  shore 
from  some  ships  wrecked  on  the  coast,  be- 
longing to  the  famous  Armada  i amd,  pro- 
pagating with  the  mores  of  the  country, 
nunished  the  kingdom  with  their  posterity. 

OAMBET.  (Tolanut.)  Afenutofwoding 
birds,  allied  to  the  Scclopaada,  and  inclu- 
ding numerous  species.  The  Greimshakx 
Oamszt  (Totama  Glottis)  is  the  largest 
Eunmon  species,  being  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Godwit,  with  the  beak  comparatively 
stout,  and  a little  recurved  ; ashy-brown 
above  and  on  the  sides,  with  the  margins 
of  the  fbiUhers  punctated  with  brown,  the 
croup  and  belly  white,  and  toil  rayed 
with  narrow  irregular  boro  of  gray  and 
white  ; the  feet  green  : in  summer  the  throat 
and  breast  are  marked  with  dusky  spots, 
which  disappear  after  the  breeding  season. 
It  breeds  on  the  margins  of  iakes,  which 
It  mostly  frequents  i is  very  clamorous  when 
on  the  wing ; and  in  \nnter  resorts  to 

the  sea-shore The  Doskt  Gaiibkt  (Tota- 

nvs  fiiscus),  onothcr  European  species,  but 
rare  in  Brit^,  is  more  delicately  formed, 
with  particularly  slender  beak  and  feet,  and 
bcautiftilly  barred  toil  and  coverts ; it  be- 
I comes  entirely  suflbsed  on  the  under  parts 
{ with  fuliginous  black  in  the  spring.  — A 
; third,  the  RsnsHAinc  Gambet  iTolanus 
calklris\  it  very  abundant  In  this  country, 
breeding  also  not  uncommonly  in  marshes 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  especially  about  the 
estuaries  of  rivers. — ^There  ore  others,  as  the 
delicate  Wood  Gakbet  ( Totama  glareola), 
remarkable  for  the  eEtraordinary  length  of 
its  legs,  and  Its  habit  of  gracefully  tripping 
across  the  broad  floating  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants  when  in  search  of  its  prey  ; and  the 
Gheex  Oambet,  {Tolamis  ochropus),  with 
shorter  legs,  and  easily  known  as  it  flies  by 
its  conspicuous  white  rump. 

GAME,  Black  and  Red.  [See  Gbocse.] 

GAMMARUS  : G.VMMARID.®.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  order  Amphipoda.  The  body  of  this 
marine  genus  is  covered  with  a coriaceous 
elastic  tegument,  generally  compressed 
and  arched  i the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  not  furnished  with  swlmmerets,  but 
its  api>endam  are  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical or  conical  styles.  Two  at  least  of  the 
fbnr  anterior  legs  are  terminated  by  claws. 
The  vesicular  bw  (the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained)  are  situated  at  the  external 


base  of  the  legs,  commencing  with  the  secoitd 
pUr,  and  accompanied  by  a small  plate. 
The  pectoral  scales  enclosing  the  eggs  are  six 
in  number.  There  are  several  species  of 
this  family  fotmd  in  the  British  seas  | for  an 
account  or  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  works  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Kroycr. 
but  especially  of  the  latter.  The  genera 
TaUtrus,  Orchatia,  Daamine,  Amfitithoe, 
and  others  recorded  in  the  List  of  Crustacea  in 
the  British  Museum,  belong  to  this  family. 
The  habits  of  some  of  these  are  very  in- 
teresting. [See  Amthipoda,  Ac.) 

GANNET,  or  SOLAN  GOOSE.  (.StJa 
Beusema,)  This  Palmipede  bird  is  about  the 
size  of  the  tome  goose ; its  length  two  feet  nine 
inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  seven  pounds. 
The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  jagged  at  the 
sides,  and  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where 
it  inclines  downwards  ; a darkish  line  passes 
from  the  brow  over  the  eyes,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a naked  blue  skin,  and,  like 
those  of  the  Owl,  are  set  in  the  bead  so  as  to 


look  nearly  straight  forward,  and  the  ex- 
treme paleness  of  the  irides  gives  them  a 
keen  wild  store.  A loose  block  bore  skin. 
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capable  of  great  distension,  hnng  from  the 
blades  of  the  under  bill,  and  extended  over 
the  throat,  serves  it  as  a pouch  to  carry  pro- 
visions in  the  breeding  season  to  its  mate 
and  young.  The  neck  is  long ; the  body 
flat,  and  very  ftill  of  feathers  s the  crown  of 
the  heiul,  and  a small  space  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  neck,  ore  buff-coloured ; and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  quill  and  bastard- wing  fea- 
thers, the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white.  The 
legs  and  toes  ore  black ; but  the  fore  part  of 
both  are  marked  with  a pea-green  stripe  i 
and  the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  tapering 
sharp-pointed  feathers,  the  middle  ones 
being  the  longest.  The  male  and  female  are 
nearly  alike  \ but  the  young  birds,  during 
the  first  year,  ore  of  a dusky  hue,  spcckl^ 
with  numerous  triangular  white  spots  ; and 
it  is  not  until  the  third  year  that  the  pln- 
moge  is  perfected. 

In  the  Hebrides,  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Norway,  this  species  is  very  abun- 
dant ; it  is  also  met  with  in  great  numbers 
on  the  coasts  of  Newfonndlimd  and  other 
northern  regions,  os  well  as  in  more  tem- 
perate climes  of  both  hemispheres.  Their 
rood  consists  chiefly  of  salt-water  fish,  the 
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herring  and  pilchard  being  their  favonr- 
itea  ; and  they  take  their  prey  by  darting 
down  upon  it  from  a considerable  height. 
Tliev  make  their  nesU,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  ttuf  and  sea-weeds,  In  the  earems 
and  Assures  of  rocks,  or  on  their  ledges,  as 
well  as  on  the  pl^n  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  female  (according  to  Bewick)  lays  three 
white  eggs,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
a goose  ; but  wo  find  it  elsewhere  stated,  that 
the  Oannet,  if  not  disturbed,  will  lay  only 
one  egg  throughout  the  year  i but  If  that  be 
taken  away,  it  will  lay  another,  and  in  like 
manner  a third,  wliich  she  is  generally  per- 
mitted to  hatch.  Their  greatest  known  ren- 
dezvous is  the  Hebrides  and  other  solitary 
rocky  isles  of  Xorth  Britain,  such  as  the 
Bass  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Ailsa  Crag, 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  their  nests,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  J une,  arc  described  as 
BO  closely  placed  together,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  walk  without  treading  upon  some  of 
them  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  swarms  of  the 
old  birds  are  so  prodigious,  that  when  they 
rise  into  the  air,  they  stun  the  ear  with  their 
noise,  and  overshadow  the  ground  like  the 
clouds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
where  these  birds  breed  derive  considerable 
emolument  from  the  produce  of  their  eggs ; 
but  to  obtain  them  they  encounter  the  most 
fearfrU  risks,  now  climbing  rocks  which  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  now  clinging  to  the 
cragOT  precipices  which,  at  a pn^iglous 
height,  overhang  a raging  sea.  < 

In  Mr.  Couchs  “ Comlsh  Fauna  " we  are 
told  that  “ the  Gannet  takes  its  prey  in  a 
difibrent  manner  from  any  other  of  our 
aquatic  birds  t for,  traversing  the  air  in  all 
directions,  with  a heavy  and  irregular  filght, 
as  soon  as  it  discovers  the  fish  it  rises  to  such 
a height  as  experience  shows  best  calculated 
to  carry  it  by  a downward  motion  to  the 
required  depth,  and  then  partially  closing 
its  wings  it  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
prey,  and  rarely  without  success,  the  time 
between  the  plunge  and  emersion  being  about 
fifteen  seconds.  When  pilchards  arc  col- 
lected into  a narrow  space,  the  number  and 
eagerness  of  the  Oonnets  arc  such,  that  it  is 
Burprisii^  they  do  not  fall  on  and  kill  each 
other.  Their  clamour  indeed  at  such  times 
proves  them  to  be  well  on  their  guard,  but 
It  is  alto  probable  that  every  one  in  falling 
has  its  eye  fixed  on  the  fish  it  iultndt  to 
seise,  and  the  well-poised  wings  direct  it 
unerringly  to  its  prey.  The  form  and  setting 
on  of  the  Qannet's  winn  well  fit  it  for  as- 
suming the  perpendicultr  attitude  prepara- 
tory to  its  fall,  which  ie  efibeted  srith  ease, 
raindity,  and  precision.  They  are  attached 
to  the  body  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  the  anterior  parts  drop  as  on  a pivot, 
and  the  elbow  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
distance  between  the  shoulder  and  wrist,  a 
slight  lnclh»tion  in  any  direction  is  suffi- 
cient to  regulate  the  motion.”  There  are 
also  other  species  bearing  the  name  of  Gan- 
net, but  the  one  just  described  is  the  best 
known  and  the  largest.  The  iFhife  Qatmet, 
which  inhabits  China : the  Booby  Oannet, 
common  on  the  ooasts  of  South  America, 
and  described  os  being  a very  stupid  bird  i 
hence  the  appellation  pven  to  it  by  saiiors : 


and  the  Brown  Oannet,  belonging  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  western  coast  of  tro- 
pical Africa.  [See  Sula.] 

GARFISH.  (Etox  hclone.')  This  fish  has 
a variety  of  names  ; as.  Garfish,  Sea-pike,  I 
Sword-fish,  Greenbone,  Mackerel-Guide,  I 
Sea-Needle,  &c.  It  generally  precedes  the 
Mackerel  in  their  aimual  visit  to  shallow 
water  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  is 
taken  on  various  ports  of  the  Dutch,  English, 
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Scotch,  and  Irish  coasts.  It  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-fonr  inches  in  length,  with  long, 
narrow,  beak-like  snont,  the  under  Jaw  pro- 
jecting I the  teeth  are  numerous  and  minute, 
the  eyes  large ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  op- 
posite each  other ; pectoral  arid  ventral  fins 
small  I and  the  tail  considerably  forked. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  is  of  a 
dark  green  hue,  the  sides  paler,  and  the  helly 


a silvery  white.  It  is  a very  vivacious  fish, 
and  seizes  the  bait  with  avidity.  The  flesh 
of  the  Garfish  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of 


Mackerel,  but  is  more  dry  i and  the  bones 
are  green. 

G.VKROT.  (.Clangula.)  A genus  of  the 
Duck  family,  widely  distributed  over  the 
colder  and  temperate  regions  of  both  Europe 
and  America.  The  head  is  large,  com- 
pressed, rounded  above  t bill  shorter  tlum 
the  head,  higher  than  broad  at  the  base ; 
neck  short  and  thick  ; body  ovate  and 


depressed  i eyes  small ; legs  very  short,  and 

g laced  far  behind;  hind  toe  lohed.  They 
reed  in  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and 


America  returning  to  more  temperate 
climes  in  winter.  They  haunt  rivers,  lakes, 
estuaries,  and  feed  chiefly  on  molluscs,  and 
also  on  larvse,  cmstacea,  and  sometimes 
small  fish,  for  which  they  dive.  1.  The 
Goldex-eted  Gakkot  (Clangula  vulgari* 
is  a common  species  in  Britain ; 2.  The 
Hahleodie  Gakbot  (Clangula  histrionica) 
occurs  as  a rare  straggler.  [See  Dcck.] 

GASTEROPODA.  The  name  of  a class 
of  molluscous  animals  which  move  from 
place  to  place  by  means  of  a fleshy  disc,  or 
foot,  situated  under  the  abdomen.  The 
greater  part  of  these  Mollusca  consist  of  ani- 
mals inhabiting  a univalve  shell,  which  is 
cone-shaped  and  rolled  into  a spiral ; and 
of  such  the  snail  is  a fkmiliar  specimen. 
Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  shell ; 
of  which  the  slug  is  an  example.  The  body 
is  elongated,  and  terminates  in  front  by  a 
head,  more  or  less  developed,  with  a mouth 
provided  with  from  two  to  six  tentacula ; 
tlie  hock  is  enveloped  in  a mantle,  which 
secretes  the  shell ; and  the  belly  is.'covered 
on  its  under  side  by  the  fleshy  moss  of  the 
foot.  In  most  aquatic  Gasteropoda  whose 
shell  is  spiral,  there  is  a homy  or  calcareous 
disc,  called  the  operculum,  which  is  attached 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  foots  and  is  used  for 
closing  the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the 
animal  withdraws  itself.  Some  of  the  Gas- 
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teroporla  inliabit  freah  watera,  but  moat  of 
them  are  marine  anlmala  : some  are  formed 
for  crawling,  oa  the  enail,  the  whelk,  &c. ; 
tome  arc  more  adapted  for  swimming ; while 
a few  of  thla  class  attach  themselves  to  the 
surface  of  rocks,  scarcely  varying  their  lo« 
cality,  os  is  the  case  with  tlie  limpet ; this 
attachment  being  produced  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  muscular  disc,  or  foot,  which  acts  like 
a sucker,  and  can  at  any  time  be  detached 
by  the  will  of  the  animal. 

In  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  ^lollusca,  are  figures  of  the 
animals  of  most  of  tlie  genera  of  Q asteropoda. 

I To  tills  very  carefullv  executed  and  autbo- 
I ritative  arork,  we  refer  our  readers,  as  well 
j as  to  the  various  miscellaneous  articles  in 
I this  work  ; such  as  Achatika,  Buuaius, 

: S.VAIL,  &c. 

I 0€istcrop(xki.  Among  the  numerous 

organic  remains  which  exist,  none  are  more 
extensively  dififused  throughout  the  globe, 
occupying  the  various  Molugical  formations, 
than  fosul  univalve  micUb.  It  is,  indeed, 
asserted  by  some  of  the  most  cxpeiimced 
geologists,  that  every  fossil  turbinated  uni- 
valve of  the  older  beds,  from  the  transition 
lime  to  the  lias,  belongs  to  tlie  herbivorous 
genera,  which  class  extends  through  every 
stratum  in  the  entire  scries  of  geological 
I formations,  and  still  retains  its  place  among 
I the  inhabitants  of  our  existing  seas  : while, 

I on  the  other  hand,  the  shells  of  marine  car- 
I nivorous  univalves  are  verv  abundant  in  the 
j tertiary  strata  above  the  chalk,  but  are  rare 
I in  the  secondary  strata  from  the  chalk  doim- 
I wards  to  the  inferior  oolite  i beneath  which 
j no  trace  of  them  has  yet  been  fbund. 

I QASTEROSTEUS.  [See  Stickleback.] 

I GASTORNIS.  [See  SopvLKMEXT.] 

j GASTROBRANCnUS.  (Oastrobranchus 

! C^l»tiaosa).  The  Uao.  A cartilaginous  flsh, 
wliich  in  its  general  appearance  bears  a near 
resemblance  to  the  Lampreys,  but  which  in 
the  Systema  Naturoo  of  Linmeus  has  been 
considered  os  belonging  to  the  class  Kermes.  : 
It  is  of  a dusky  bluiw  co|t  above,  and  reddish 
towards  tlie  head  and  t^l  t is  from  four  to 
j six  inches  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
total  want  of  eyes  : the  mouth,  whi^  is 
situated  beneath,  it  of  an  oblong  form  : on 
each  side  are  two  beanls  or  cirri,  and  on  the 
upper  part  four  ; in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
head  is  a small  spout-hole,  fhmished  with  a 
valve,  by  which  it  can  at  pleasure  be  closed  t 
the  teeth,  which  are  of  on  orange-colour,  ore 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  a 
double-row,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  one  sharp-pointed  and  curved 
tooth.  It  has  no  scales,  nor  any  kind  of  iln 
but  that  which  forms  the  tall,  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  where  it  is  surrounded  bv  the 
caudal  fiu,  which  is  verv  shallow,  being 
pointed,  ^neoth  the  body,  from  head  to 


toil,  runt  a double  row  of  equi-dlstant  pores, 
through  which,  on  pressure,  exudes  a viscid 
fluid  ; and  beneath  the  body  are  two  spiracles 


having  apertures  communicating  with  a 
scries  of  six  globular  red  cells  or  vesicles  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  **  The  manners  of 


it  if  said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  such  Ashes 
as  it  happens  to  find  on  the  fishermen’s  hooks, 
and  which  consequently  have  not  the  power 
of  escaping  its  attack,  and  by  gnawing  its 
way  tlirough  the  skin,  to  devour  all  the  in- 
ternal parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and  the 
skin  remaining.  Another  peculiaritv  in  this 
animal  consistsin  its  uncommonly  glutinous 
nature  : if  put  into  a large  vessel  of  sea-water 
it  is  said  in  a very  short  space  to  render  the 
whole  BO  glutinous  os  easily  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  form  of  threads.  When  taken  out 
'of  water  the  Gostrobranchus  Is  sold  to  be  in- 
capable of  living  more  than  three  or  four 
hours."  The  species  we  have  been  describ- 
ing is  called  the  Blind  Gostrobranchus,  and 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  seas.  Ano- 
ther, and  a much  larger  one,  called  the  i>om- 
bei/an  Gostrobranchus,  fit>m  its  having  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Dombey,  is  found  in  the 
South  American  seas. 

OASTROCII^NA.  The  name  given  torn 
genus  of  Acephalous  Molluscs,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  They 
inhabit  an  equivolve,  inequilateral  shell, 
united  by  a ligament,  and  having  in  the  in- 
terior a small  spoon-shaped  curvature.  The 
Gastrocluena  penetrates  and  mokes  its  abode 
in  hard  substonecs  i and  seldom  exceeds  half 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  found  in  the 
hollows  of  shells  or  other  marine  substances. 

GAVIAJi,  or  GARIAL.  An  enormous 
Reptile  found  in  Indio,  to  which  the  name  ' 
of  the  Gakoxtio  Crocodilx  iCrocodUta 
Gani/eticxtM)  is  sometimes  applied  < but  the 
sub -genus  termed  OavieU^  by  Cuvier,  is 
BO  strikingly  distinralshed  both  from  the 
Crocodile  of  the  Nile  and  the  Alligator 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mouth,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  even  on  a cursory  view,  to 
confound  it  with  either  of  them  t the  Jaws 
being  remarkably  long, narrow,  and  straight, 
eoDitituting  the  anterior  psirt  or  beak, 
spreading  out  at  its  base,  and  terminating 
in  front,  so  as  to  remind  the  observer  of 
the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  The  head, 
properly  so  called,  has  its  sides  straight 
and  perpendicular,  the  upper  surface  being 
quadrilateral  t and  the  mandible,  InsteM 
of  being  continued  from  the  forehead  by  a 
gradual  slope,  sinks  suddenly  to  follow  a 
straight  and  nearly  horizontal  direction. 
In  the  general  form  and  colour  of  the  body 
' and  lin^  it  resembles  the  common  Crocodile, 
but  the  number  of  transverse  zones  or  bands 
formed  bv  the  rows  of  scales  on  the  back,  is 
greater  tnan  in  that  species.  The  teeth  are 
nearly  double  the  number  of  those  of  the 
Nilotic  Crocodile,  and  arc  of  equal  size 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  jaws. 
It  is  quite  08  oqnatic  in  its  habits  as  is  the 
African  species ; its  hind  fret  fully  webbed  ; 
and  the  crest  on  the  tail,  in<neaaing  the  sur- 
face by  which  it  strikes  the  water,  is  much 


elevated.  This  powerful  animal  frequently 
attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet ; and, 
from  its  strength  tnd  ferodty,  is  tmly  for- 
midable. In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  found 


this  fish  are  representi^  as  highly  singular  : 


very  serviceable,  viz.  in  devouring  the  nu- 
merous dead  bc^es  of  men  and  animals 
which  are  committed  to  the  ^sacred  river,"  | 
the  effluvia  arising  from  which  would  othe^  I 
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wise,  in  all  probability,  be  productive  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Analogous  siiecies  of  Cro- 
co<Ules  have  been  found  in  a fossil  state  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  places.  The  fouil 
group  is  named  Teleo»auru$  [which  see]. 

GAZELLE.  (Antilope  Dorcas.)  Of  all 
the  Antelopes  of  the  East  none  are  so  cele- 
brated  for  beauty  os  the  Gazelle ; and  ori- 
ental poets,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
thought  that  the  highest  compliment  they 
coula  pay  the  female  sex  was  to  compare  the 
eyes  of  a lovely  woman  with  the  lustrous 
organs  of  vision  which  distinguish  that  light 
and  graceful  animal.  This  very  beautmil 
species  inhabits  Arabia  and  Syria,  where 
they  are  seen  in  large  groups,  bounding 
across  the  desert  with  such  amazing  fleet- 
ness that  they  seem,  bird-like,  to  skim  over 
the  surface.  It  is  so  swift  that  the  grey- 
hound is  generally  unable  to  overtake  it 
without  the  assbtance  of  falcons,  which  fly 
at  its  head  and  thus  check  its  speed  till  the 
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dogs  regain  their  lost  distance.  The  Ariel 
Gazelle  is  about  twenty  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder ; its  limbs  are  slender,  but  vigorous ; 
and  all  its  actions  are  spirited  and  graceful. 
It  is  of  a dark  fawn  colour  above,  and  wliite 
below  { the  upper  parts  being  divided  from 
the  lower  by  a deep  dark  band  along  the 
flanks.  On  each  side  of  the  face  a broad 
stripe  of  white  passes  from  the  horns  over 
the  eyes  to  the  nose.  Wild  and  timid  os 
tlie  Gazelle  is,  when  taken  young  it  is  rea- 
dily domesticated  ( and  it  is  frcauently  seen 
t at  large  in  the  court-yaids  or  houses  in 
‘ Syria,  their  exquisite  form,  general  beauty, 
and  playfulness  rendering  them  especial  fa- 
vourites. 

GECAKCTNTJ9.  The  name  riven  to 
these  Crustaceans  which  are  formed  to  live 
at  a distance  firom  the  sea  ; some  residing  in 
fresh  water,  and  some  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  even  at  a distance  ftom  water.  [See 
eVoft,  art.  Crab.] 

GECKO.  This  name  Is  given  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  Saurian  Reptiles,  and 
is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  sound  of  their 
voice,  which  resembles  the  word  gecko  uttered 
in  a siiriU  tone.  Our  figure,  which  repre- 
sents a common  New  Holland  species,  is 
named  by  Mr.  Gray  White's  PhyUurt^  or 


Gecko.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Shaw 
in  White’s  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  is  the  Phi/llurus  platurus  of  naturalists  ; 
but  though  very  characteristic  of  the  group 
we  prefer  giving  an  account  of  the  Commox 
Grcko  (Gecko  verus) : — It  is  of  a thicker  and 
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stouter  form  tlxanmost  other  llzanls,  having  a 
large  and  somewhat  triangular  flattish  head, 
covered  with  small  scales,  a wide  mouth,  large 
eyes,  minute  teeth,  and  a broad  flat  tongue. 
The  limbs  are  of  moderate  length,and  the  feet 
are  of  a broader  form  than  iu  the  rest  of  the 
genus  Lacerta^  each  toe  being  dilated  on  the 
niarg|us,  and  divided  ben^th  into  a great 
number  of  parallel  transverse  lamelln,  with- 
out any  longitudinal  mark  or  fhrrow  t all 
the  to^  except  the  tliumbs,  are  furnished 
with  small  claws  ; the  tail,  which  is  gene- 
rally longer  than  the  body,  is  marked,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  age,  into  divisions  or 
verticillated  rings  : the  whole  animal  hi  co- 
vered on  the  upper  parts  with  numerous, 
distant,  round  worts  or  prominences,  ap- 
proaching more  or  less  to  on  acute  form  In 
different  individuals,  and  sometimes  obtuse  : 
beneath  each  thigh  is*  a row  of  perforated 
papilhe,  as  in  the  Green  Lizard  and  many 
others  : the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  co- 
vered with  scales  of  somewhat  dissimilar  ap- 
pearance, but  all  approaching  to  a round 
figure.” 

In  describing  the  habits,  food,  See.  of  the 
GeckotideetMT.  Broderip  observes  that  **the 
greatest  number  feed  on  small  animals,  such 
as  insects,  their  larvte  and  pups.  These 
they  catch  either  by  lying  in  ambush,  or  by 
pursuing  their  feeble  prey  in  the  holes  and 
dark  crevices  to  which  it  retires.  The  struc- 
ture of  their  feet  enables  them  to  run  in 
every  direction  over  the  smoothest  surfaces, 
and  they  can  even  remain  suspended  beneath 
the  large  leaves  which  a luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation  so  frequently  puts  forth.  The 
sharp  and  retractile  nrils  with  which  the 
feet  of  the  greater  number  are  armed  enable 
them  to  cling  to  and  make  rapid  progress  on 
trees  with  the  smoothest  bark,  or  penetrate 
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' the  holes  of  rocks,  and  to  climb  waits.  Of 
I sombre  or  Tarying  colohrs  adapted  generally 
I to  the  locality  where  their  lot  is  cast,  they 
I will  often  remain  for  hours  in  positions  as 
; extraordinary  as  the  flies  and  insects  for 
j which  theF  watch,  the  wonderful  apparatus 
{ with  which  their  feet  is  furnished  enabling 
; them  to  overcome  the  general  law  of  gravity, 
i and  without  which  they  would  instantly 
I fall  to  the  earth.  The  huet  of  their  skins 
i thus  render  them  less  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  little  animals  for  which  they  lie  in  wait, 
and  also  serve  to  dodge  even  the  acute  eye 
1 of  the  bird  of  prey  that  seeks  to  destroy  them. 
Their  eves  enable  them  to  discern  objects  in 
the  dark,  and  are  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  bearing  the  rays  of  a bright  sun;  for  many 
insects  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular,  while 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  diurnal.  The 
pursuit  of  their  prey  leads  them  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  whose  dwelling  always 
attracts  certain  kinds  of  insects,  and  they  i 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  their  appearance, 
which  frequently  inspires  terror,  and  often 
diwust.  A Gecko,  confident  in  his  powers 
j of  flight,  appears  boldly  to  await  his  adver- 
I sary,  and  nis  sudden  disappearance  at  a 
nearer  approach  adds  to  the  horror  which 
hit  uncouth  form  inspires.  The  poor  Geckos 
too  have  a bad  name.  They  are  supposed 
to  poison  whatsoever  they  touch,  be  it  aui* 
mate  or  inanimate,  and  their  saliva  is  said 
to  vex  the  skin  of  those  on  whom  it  falls 
j with  foul  eruptions.  Many  of  these  cutlcn- 
' lar  irritations,  when  thev  have  actuallv 
existed  from  the  intervention  of  these  ani- 
mals, may  have  arisen  ftnm  the  extremely 
sharp  claws  of  a Gecko  running  over  a sleeps 
ing  mad,  or  small  blisters  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  adherent  apparatus  at  the 
bottom  of  its' feet.  In  each  great  division  of 
the  globe  various  species  of  the  GeckotidA 
are  found,  though  very  few  of  exist  in 
Europe. 

Bescr^tlons  of  the  numerous  species  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Gray's  catalogue  of  the  rep- 
tiles in  the  British  Museum,  where  there  is 
a large  collection  of  these  interesting  lir4irds. 
By  some  biblical  commentators,  **  tlie  spider 
that  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
king's  palaces " is  believed  to  have  bera  a 
Gecko  ; Geckos  ore  very  common  in  houses 
ill  the  East,  and  may  be  seen  running  about 
the  Walls. 

GENET.  ( l^trprra  genetta,)  This  animal 
belongs  to  the  Weasel  tribe ; has  a very 
beautiful  Soft  fur ; and  is  about  the  siso  of  a 
very  small  cat,  but  Is  of  a longer  form,  with 
a sharp  pointe<l  snout,  upright  ears,  slightly 
pointed,  and  very  long  tail.  The  colour  of 


and  a dark  line  running  along  the  back  ; | 
where  the  hair,  being  longer  than  on  the 
other  parts,  resembles  a slight  mane : the  ! 
muzzle  18  dusky ; beneath  each  eye  is  a | 
white  spot ; the  checks,  sides  of  the  neck,  i 
and  the  limbs,  are  spotted  in  a proportion-  i 


allv  smaller  pattern  than  the  body,  and  the 
tail  is  marked  with  block  and  white  rings. 
Easily  tamed,  and  of  a mild  disposition,  the 


parts  of  the  East,  is  domesticated  like  the 
Cat,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  if  not  more 
serviceable  in  clearing  houses  of  rats  and 
other  vermin.  It  is  a native  of  the  western 


Sorts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  occasionally  found 
i Spain ; but  though  it  requires  a warm 
climate  for  its  fubsUtence  and  propagation. 


it  has  not  been  discovered  in  India  or  any 
pmt  of  Africa.  This  animal,  like  the  Civet, 
p^^uces  an  agreeable  perfUme ; it  is,  how- 
ever, less  powerful,  and  its  scent  much  sooner 
evaporates. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  found 
in  the  East ; among  these  may  be  mentioned 
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the  Basse  (Firoerra  JfdUteeen9i$\  found  In 
Java  by  Dr.  Horsfleld,  but  also  a native  of 
the  Indian  continent : our  figure  shows  thi* 
well-marked  spedes. 

QEOMETRID^.  A family  of  Lepldop- 
terouf  insects,  of  very  considerable  extent. 
It  is  distinguished  firom  the  NoctItid^  by 
its  general  weakness  of  structure  and  slen- 


derness of  body,  but  still  more  the  re- 
markable peculiarities  and  mode  of  progres- 
sion of  the  caterpillars.  The  wings  are  large 


Genet,  at  Constantinople,  and  various  other 


and  of  various  outlines  ; in  general  they  are 
horizontally  extended,  but  in  a few  species 
they  are  carried  vertically  t the  maxillse 
short,  weak,  and  nearly  membranous ; the 
labial  palpi  small  and  cylindrical ; tlte  ! 
antenniB  variable,  being  in  some  males 
strongly  bipectinated  ; the  legs  are  slender, 
the  anterior  tibioe  being  armed  with  a spur 
on  the  inside,  and  the  posterior  with  two 
pairs.  From  their  peculiar  mode  of  progres- 
sion, the  caterpillars  are  called  Zoopers  or 
Offfmetriciani : they  have  only  three  pairs 
of  pectoral,  and  one  pair  of  ventral  pro-legs, 
with  a pair  of  anal  feet ; they  then  extend 
the  body  to  its  greatest  length,  when  they 
put  down  their  fere  feet,  drawing  the  hind 

gait  of  the  body  as  close  after  them  as  poasi- 
le,  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  like  a pair  of  com- 
passes, fixing  their  hind  feet,  and  proceeding 
again  as  before.  It  is  evident  that  they 
possess  great  muscular  power,  and  hence 
their  positions  during  repose  arc  very  strik- 
ing. Fixing  themsdves  by  their  anal  fM  m 
alone,  they  extend  their  bc^es  in  a strsdght  j I 
line,  holding  It  in  that  position  for  a long  II 
time  toother.  This,  together  with  their  I 
obscure  TOloUrs,  and  the  warts  on  their  bodiea,  r 
renders  it  often  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  twi«  of  trees  on  which  they  feed. 
When  alarmed,  these  caterpillars  have  the 
instinct  to  drop  from  the  leaves,  and  suspend 
themselves  by  a thread,  which  enables  them 
to  remount  when  the  danger  Is  past.  Tha  ' 
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chrysalides  are  sometimes  naked  and  sus- 
pended by  the  tail,  but  more  ftequently 
enveloped  in  a slight  cocoon,  and  placed 
among  d^  leaves,  &c.  In  their  perfect 
state  tne  Oeometridte  fly  sluggishly  in  the 
twilight,  or,  if  abroad  in  the  da^,  and  are 


having  an  enormously  thick  and  well-de- 
veloped hard  bill.  They  are  terrestrial  in 
their  habits.  The  accompanying  cut,  copied 


disturbed,  they  quickly  settle  again  amongst 
the  foliage.  Mai^  species  have  a broad  wavy 
band  across  the  fore  wings ; these  are  called 


Carpet  Moths.  Figures  of  all  the  British 
species  will  be  found  in  the  very  useful  work 
of  Mr.  Humphreys,  **  The  British  Moths.** 

OBOPHAPS.  A genus  of  birds  found  in 
Australia,  belonging  to  a minor  group  of  the 
Coiumbida  family,  whose  habits  and  economy 
are  very  peculiar.  Several  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Oould,  from  whose  superb 
work  we  glean  the  following  particulars  of 
one,  named^ 

Oeophaps  Scripta,  or  Fartridor 
Bborze-wiro.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  se- 
cond to  none  in  the  world  as  a delicate  viand 
for  the  table  i while  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  the  sportsman,  no  other  bird  not  strictly 


deed,  **  in  no  instance  is  the  theory  of  the 
analogical  relationship  of  one  group  to 
another  more  strikingly  borne  out  than  in 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  members  of  this 
group  to  those  of  the  genus  Perdix.'*  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  pairs,  but  more  fVequently 
in  small  coveys  of  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
which,  when  approached,  generally  run  off 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  crouch  down 
among  any  scanty  herbage,  instead  of  seek- 
ing suety  by  flight  { the  colouring  of  the 
bird  assimilating  so  closely  to  that  of  the 
ground  or  the  herbage,  that  when  crouched 
down  for  shelter  it  is  not  easily  to  be  seen. 
When  it  rises,  it  does  so  with  great  rapidity, 
making  a loud  whirring  noise  with  its  wings, 
and  geuerallT  alighting  on  the  horizontal 
brancu  of  a large  tree.  On  such  plains  as 
ore  intersected  with  rivers  and  pools  of 
water,  the  Partridge  Bronzewing  Is  mostly 
found  ; and  its  principal  food  is  the  seeds  of 
various  grasses  and  other  small  plants,  to 
w'hich  are  occasionally  added  insects  and 
berries.  The  plumage  of  the  head,  back, 
and  chest  is  light,  the  edges  of  the  primaries 
and  the  extreinities  of  the  wing-coverts  being 
much  paler ; a broad  stripe  of  white  runs 
from  beneath  the  mandible  to  beneath  the 
eye,  another  stripe  from  the  posterior  ancle 
! 01  the  eye  dowh  the  side  of  the  neck,  tne 
I interspaces  being  Jet  black,  which  colour 
I surrounds  the  eye,  and  also  fbnnt  a crescent 
; across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat ; abdomen 
i gray  t flanks  white  { tail  grayish  brown, 
tipped  with  black ; naked  skin  round  the 
eye  bluish  lead-colour ; bill  black  ; feet  dark 
purplish  brown.  The  female  lays  two  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  nest ; and 
I the  young  birds  run  and  fly  strongly  when 
they  are  only  as  large  as  a quail. 

GEOPIITLUS.  [See  Ceictipede.] 

QEOSPIZA.  A genus  of  the  Finch  tribe, 
found  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  Galapagos 
islands,  and  characterised  by  the  spedes 
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from  Mr.  Gould's  figure  in  the  Bird  portion  of 
the  zoology  of  the  voyage  of  U.M.S.  Beagle, 
will  show  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
Geospiza  Maorirostris,  and  the  accom- 

f»anying  extract  fVom  the  ever-interesting 
oumal  of  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  all  that  is 
mown  of  their  habits.  ^These  birds,’*  he 
says,  **  are  the  most  singular  of  any  in  the 
Galapagos  archipelago.  They  all  agree  in 
many  points,  namely,  in  a pecnliar  struc- 
ture of  their  bill,  short  tails,  general  form, 
and  in  their  plumage.  The  females  are 
gray  or  brown,  but  the  old  cocks  jet-black. 
All  the  species,  excepting  two,  feed  in  flocks 
on  the  ground,  and  have  very  similar  habits. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a nearly  perfect 
gradation  of  structure  in  this  one  group  con 
be  traced  in  the  form  of  the  beak,  iVom  one 
exceeding  in  dimensions  that  of  the  largest 
grosbeak,  to  another  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  a warbler.** 

■ GERBILLUS.  A genus  of  Glirine  mam- 
malia, chiefly  found  in  South  Africa  and  in 
India : most  of  the  species  are  long-tailed, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection. 

GERBOA.  (Diput  ^gyptuB,)  [See  Jer- 
boa.] 

GHOST-MOTH.  {JlepioluB  humuK.)  A 
nocturnal  Lepidopterous  insect,  which  re- 
ceives this  name  rh>m  the  male  being  of  a 
white  colour,  and  from  its  habit  of  hovering 
with  a pendulum-like  motion  over  one  spot 
(often  in  church-yards),  where  the  female  is 
concealed.  Of  the  singular  habits  of  this  in- 
sect the  following  interesting  particulars  are 
given  in  the  “ Journal  of  a ^^tu^aIist.*'  The 
larva  which  produces  this  creature  Is  hidden 
in  the  ground  during  the  season  of  winter ; the 
fly  formed  in  tlie  month  of  May,  and 
soon  rising  from  the  soil,  then  commences 
its  short  career.  At  this  time  one  or  more 
of  them  mav  frequently  be  observed  nnder 
some  hedge  in  a meadf  or  some  low  place  in 
a damp  pasture,  only  a fbw  feet  ffom  the 
ground,  persevering  for  a length  of  time 
together  in  a very  Irregular  flight,  and 
falling,  and  balancing  about  in  a space  not 
exceeding  a few  yards  in  circumference,  an 
action  not  observable  in  any  other,  and  fully 
Indicating  this  moth.  This  procedure  is  not  : 
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the  meaningless  vagary  of  the  hour,  but  a 
fruUcsomo  donee,  the  wooing  of  its  mate, 
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which  lies  concealed  in  the  herbage  over 
which  it  sports.  The  two  InKCcts  are  some- 
thing similar  in  their  general  form,  b\it  very 
dirterently  marked.  The  male  exhibitor  is 
known  by  his  four  glossy,  satiny,  wliite 
wings,  bordered  with  bulf ; the  lady  reposer 
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has  her  upper  wings  of  a tawny  yellow, 
■potted  and  banded  with  deep  brown.  They 
arc  very  inert  creatures,  easily  captured ; 
and  their  existence  appears  to  be  of  very 
short  duration,  as  we  soon  cease  to  observe 
them,  cither  in  action  or  at  rest.  The  male 
probably  becomes  the  prey  of  every  bird  that 
feeds  by  night ; bis  colour  and  his  actions 
rcndcrirg  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
dangers  of  tliis  nature  ; and  the  frequency 
with  which  we  find  his  wings  scattered  about, 
iMints  out  the  cause  of  death  to  most  of  them. 
The  bat  i>ursucs  with  great  avidity  all  those 
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creatures  that  fly  in  the  evening ; and  by  its 
actions  it  seems  to  meet  with  constant  em- 
ployment, and  has  greater  probability  of 
success  than  some  inscotivorous  birds  that 
feed  by  day,  as  ail  the  myriads  which  abound 
at  this  time  are  the  sole  prey  of  itself  and  a 
few  nocturnal  ramblers.  From  this  singular 


flight  in  the  twilight  hour,  haunting  as  it 
were  one  particular  spot,  the  fancy  of  tome 
collector,  considering  it  as  a spectre-Uke 
action,  named  it  the  Ghost-moth. 

GIBBON.  (7*iMecttS  lar.)  The  Gibbon, 
or  Long-armed  Ape,  Is  a species  of  the 
Ouatintmanat  distinguished  from  others  by 
tiic  slenderness  of  its  form,  but  more  pitf- 
ticularly  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  its 
arms,  w'hich,  when  the  animal  Is  standing 
erect,  reach  to  the  anklc-ioiuts.  The  hands 
and  ibet  are  even  more  adapted  for  climbing 
than  those  of  the  Orang-Outang  t their  fwin, 
in  fact,  is  admirably  suited  to  their  arboreal 
Iiabits  ; and  they  are  here  observed  to  sweep 
from  the  branch  of  one  tree  to  another  with 
surpas'ting  velocity  : suspending  themselvee 
by  their  long  anterior  limbs,  they  launch 
onwards  by  an  energetic  muscular  move- 
ment, seizing  with  wonderful  precision  the 
distant  branches,  and  continuing  their  pro> 
grcs«ion  without  any  pause  or  perceptible 
effort.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  their  feet, 
which  arc  very  long,  have  the  soles  turned 
so  much  inwards  as  to  afford  no  support  to 
the  erect  posture.  The  colour  of  the  Gibbon 
is  black  i but  the  face  is  commonly  sur- 
rounded with  a white  or  grey  beard.  There 
is  a variety,  called  the  WiiiTC  Gibbon,  which 
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dlfTbrs  from  the  above  species  in  being  en- 
tirely white,  except  the  face  and  h^ds, 
whi<m  are  black. — Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent ferocity  of  the  Gibbon,  and  its  un- 
gainly flgurc,  it  Is  of  a more  gentle  and 
tractable  nature  than  any  of  its  congeners ; 
and  it  has  even  been  commended  for  the  [ 
decorum  and  decency  of  its  behaviour.  It 
Inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

GILTIIEAD.  (Chri/9ophri§  aaratMa.'i  An 
Acanthupterygious  fish,  of  a broad  and  com- 
pressed form,  about  twelve  inches  in  lengi^ 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  Bream.  It  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Mcditerraneaaa 
and  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  back  U sharp,  smd 
of  a dusky  green  or  silvery  gray  colour  % be- 
tween the  eyes  there  is  a gold-oolotued 
crcscent-shai>cd  stripe,  from  which  It  re- 
ceives its  name : the  incisor  teeth  in  ea^ 

I jaw  arc  conical,  the  molar  ones  roundish { 

' the  tail  is  very  forked,  the  fins  are  grayiA- 
I blue,  the  dorsal  fin  extending  almost  tbs 


whole  length  of  the  back.  It  feeds  on 
various  kinds  of  Crustacea  and  mollusca  t 
and  chiefly  inhabits  deep  waters  and  bold 
rocky  shores. 

GIRAFFE,  or  CAMELOPARD.  {Camdo- 
pardalis  Giraffa^)  This  most  remarkable  Ru* 
minant,  which  in  its  general  structure  most 
nearly  approaches  the  Deer,  has  points  of 
affinity,  also,  with  the  Antelo|>c8  and  Camels, 
besides  ver^  striking  i>cculiaritics  of  its 
own.  If  height  alone  constituted  precedency 
among  ouadmpeds,  the  Giraffe,  as  Le  Vail> 
lant  justly  ubaerves,  must  hold  the  first  rank. 
The  enormous  apparent  length  of  the  fore 
legs  and  its  long  tapering  neck  must  strike 
every  one  at  the  first  glance  t while  its  small 
and  elevated  head,  its  large  and  brilliant 
eyes,  its  mild  aspect,  and  the  whole  contour 
of  the  animal,  diflering  f^om  all  others,  can- 
not fail  to  excite  admiration  ; for,  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  proportions  of  the 
limbs,  its  general  form  is  not  merely  elegant 
but  highly  pictur^ue.  The  horns  of  the 
Giraffe  differ  both  in  texture  and  shape  from 
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those  of  all  other  homed  quadrupeds  i form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a part  of  the  skull,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  porous  boDV  substances,  about 
three  Inches  long,  with  which  the  top  of  the 
head  is  armed,  and  which  arc  placed  just 
al)0ve  the  ears,  and  crowned  with  a thick 
tuft  of  stiff  upright  hairs : a considerable 
protuberance  also  rises  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyes,  which  appears  to 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  bony  substance, 
similar  to  the  two  horns  just  mentioned. 
The  neck  is  furnished  with  a very  short  stiff 
mane.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  gra- 
dually tapering  towards  the  end,  and  termi- 
nating in  a tuft  of  long  hair.  The  fore  part 
of  the  body  is  very  thick  and  muscular  $ the 
; hind  part  thin  and  meagre.  The  Giraffe,  in 
iU  wild  state,  when  full  grown,  measures 
seventeen  feet  fVom  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  fore  feet ; the  female,  however.  Is  not  so 
high  ; and  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
measurement  is  taken  at  the  maximum 
height,  none  of  those  brought  to  or  bred  in 
, Europe  having  reached  more  than  fourteen 
feet.  At  first  view  the  fore  len  seem  twice 
t^  leng^  of  the  liind  \ but  t^  difference, 
ou  accurate  examination,  appears  to  result 
chiefly  from  the  extraordinary  height  of  the 
shoulders.  : 

The  coloor  of  the  Oiraflb  is  a light  fawn,  I 
marked  with  numerous  large  spots  of  a | 


darker  hue,  less  rcgularlv  shaped  on  the 
sides  than  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
vertebr®  of  the  neck  are  slightly  curved  ; 
but  although  nothing  can  exceed  Uic  grace- 
fulness of  form  which  this  part  sometimes 
presents,  the  fewness  of  the  joints  pre\*cnts 
the  neck  from  being  generally  bent  or  arched 
with  swan-Uke  elegance.  The  peculiarities 
of  conformation  which  this  animal  displays 
are  all  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  is 
natural  to  it  { for  it  is  destined  to  browse 
upon  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  trees, 
at  a height  far  greater  than  that  whlcli  any 
other  animal  can  reach,  whilst  standing  on 
the  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  frimishcd 
with  an  elongated  prehensile  ton^e,  with 
which  it  lays  hold  of  the  tender  branches, 
and  draws  them  into  its  mouth ; being  as- 
sisted by  its  projecting  upper  Up,  which  is 
at  once  flexible  and  very  muscular.  In 
order  to  bring  its  mouth  to  the  ground, 
which  it  seldom  does  except  to  drink,  or  to 
pick  up  some  unusual  delicacy,  the  Giraffe 
is  obUged  to  stretch  its  fore  legs  widely 
apart,  and  to  bend  its  neck  into  a semicir- 
cular form.  **  The  head  of  the  Giraffe  re- 
sembles that  of  the  camel  in  the  absence  of 
a naked  muzzle,  and  in  the  shape  and  or- 
ganization of  the  nostrils,  which  are  oblique 
and  narrow  apertures,  defended  by  the  hair 
which  gnrwB  from  ihclr  margins,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cutaneous  muscular  fibres  by 
which  the  animal  can  close  them  at  will. 
This  is  a beautiftil  provision  for  the  defence 
of  the  lur  passages,  and  the  irritable  mem- 
brane Uning  the  olfactory  cavities,  against 
ttic  fine  particles  of  sand  which  the  storms 
of  the  desert  raise  in  almost  suffocating 
clouds.  The  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes 
of  the  Giraffe,  which  beam  with  a peculiarly 
mild  but  fearless  expression,  are  so  placed  | 
as  to  take  in  a wider  ran^e  of  the  horizon 
than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any  other 
quadruped.  While  browsing  on  his  favour- 
ite acacia,  the  Giraffe,  by  means  of  his  late- 
rally projecting  orbits,  can  direct  his  sight 
so  as  to  anticipate  a tlireatcned  attack  in  the 
rear  from  the  stealthy  lion,  or  any  other  foe 
of  the  desert.  To  an  open  attack  he  some- 
times makes  a successful  defence  by  striking 
out  his  powerfrit  and  well-armed  feet ; and 
the  king  of  beasts  is  said  to  be  frequently 
repelled  and  disabled  by  the  wounds  which 
the  Giraffe  has  thus  inflicted  with  his  hoofs. 
The  horns  of  the  Giraffe,  small  as  iher  arc, 
and  muffled  with  skin  and  hair,  arc  by  no 
means  the  insignifleant  weapons  they  ^ve 
been  supposed  to  be.  We  have  teen  tiiem 
wielded  by  the  males  against  each  other  with 
fbarfril  and  reckless  force ; and  we  know 
that  they  are  the  natural  arms  of  the  Giraffe 
most  dreaded  bv  the  keeper  of  the  present 
living  Giraffes  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
because  they  are  most  commonly  and  sud- 
denly put  in  use.  The  Giraffe  does  not  butt 
by  depressing  and  suddenly  elevating  the 
head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep  : but  strikes 
the  callous  obtuse  extremity  of  the  boms 
against  the  object  of  his  attack  with  a side- 
long sweep  of  tlic  neck.  One  blow  thus  de- 
livered at  frill  swing  against  the  head  of  an 
unlucky  attendant  would  be  fatal the  fe- 
male once  drove  her  horns  in  sport  through 
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an  inch  board.  Notwithstanding  those  na> 
tural  arms  of  hoofs  and  horns,  the  Giraffe 
does  not  turn  to  do  battle  except  at  the  lost 
eztremitv  ; where  escape  is  possible,  it  seeks 
it  in  flight.  This  is  extremely  rapid,  espe* 

1 dally  luong  rising  ground ; but  cannot  be 
maintained  for  a sumdent  period  of  time  to 
' enable  it  to  escape  the  Arab  mounted  on  his 
1 lung*winded  steed.  The  paces  of  the  Giraffe, 
owing  to  the  disproportion  between  his  long 
, legs  and  short  b^v,  are  very  peculiar:  when 
walking  at  a brisK  rate,  it  seems  to  move 
1 forward  simultancoasly  the  two  legs  of  the 
' same  side,  as  noticed  of  old  by  the  learned 
1 bishop  of  Sicca,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  pre* 
sents  bronght  to  llydaspcs  by  the  Abyssinian 
ambassadora”  ^ In  the  sanded  paddock 
appropriated  to  the  Giraffe  in  the  Zoolo* 

' gical  Gardens,  they  exhibit  in  the  warm 
davs  of  summer  ail  their  various  and  sin- 
gular paces.  In  the  simple  walk,  the  neck, 

1 which  is  then  stretched  out  in  a line  with 
1 the  back,  gives  them  a stiff  and  awkward 
1 appearance ; but  this  is  entirely  lost  when 
; they  commence  their  graceful  undulating 
1 canter.**  **The  tongue  is  an  organ  exqui- 
* sitely  formed  for  prehension  ; it  is  used  to 
hook  down  the  branches  which  grow  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  muzzle  of  the  Giraffe,  and 
the  animal  in  captivity  instinctively  puts  it 
' to  use  in  a varictv  of  ways.  We  have  seen 
' the  Giraffb,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  stretching  upwards  its  neck  and  head, 
and  protruding  its  tongue  to  the  full  extent, 
to  hook  out  single  straws,  which  were  platted 
into  the  partition,  separating  it  from  the 
contiguous  inclosure.  In  our  own  mcna- 
1 gerie  at  Regent's  Park  many  a fair  lady  has 
! been  robbed  of  the  artifleial  flowers  which 
. adorned  her  bonnet,  by  the  nimble  filching 
1 tongue  of  the  rare  object  of  her  admiration. 
The  Giraffe  seems,  indeed,  to  be  guided  more 
by  the  eye  than  the  nose  In  the  selection  of 
objects  of  food ; and  if  we  may  judxe  of  the 
apparent  satisfaction  with  whi^  the  mock 
leaves  and  flowers  to  obtained  are  masti- 
cated, the  tongue  would  seem  by  no  means 
to  enjoy  the  sensitive  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  motive  powers.  The  difference  In  the 
size  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion 
which  we  observed  In  the  dissection  of  the 
tongue  accords  with  these  habits  of  the  living 
animal.  Prom  the  same  dissection  it  was 
proved  that  the  movements  of  the  tongue, 
both  those  of  extension,  prehension,  and  re- 
traction, were  due  to  muscular,  and  not,  os 
Sir  £verard  Home  supposed,  to  vascular  ac- 
tion. Observations  of  the  living  animal, 
and  dissection  of  the  dead,  have  at  lenrth 
dispelled  most  of  the  errors  and  doubts 
which  obscured  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  zoological  affinities  of  the  Gi- 
“A  Girs^  more  than  two-thirds 
grown  will  eat  daily  in  confinement  eighteen 
pounds  of  clover  nay,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  a mixed  vegetable  diet,  consisting  of  car- 
rots, mangel-wurzel,  barley,  split  beans,  and 
onions } and  will  drink  four  gallons  of  water. 
They  copulate  In  March.  T*he  female  has 
lour  inguinal  udders : she  brings  forth  one 
young  at  a birth ; and  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion Is  fifteen  months.  The  new-born  Gi- 
raffe measures  six  feet  from  the  fore-hooft 

to  the  top  of  the  head.  In  a few  hours  it  ia  ! 
able  to  follow  the  dam.  It  reaemblea  the 
mature  animal  in  the  markingt  of  the  hide.  ; 
The  first  GirafiTe  known  to  hare  been  pro-  | 
duced  in  captivity  was  brought  forth  in 
June,  1839,  at  the  garden!  of  the  Zoological  ' 
Society  of  London.”  — lirande'a  JHct.  Two 
varictiei  of  thii  curioii!  animal  arc  known  ; 
one  of  them  peculiar  to  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  i 
and  the  adjacent  districts  | the  other  a native  '• 
of  Southern  Africa.  i 

The  remains  of  an  animal  closely  allied  to 
the  Giraffe  has  been  found  in  a fossil  state,  • 
by  Capt  Cautley  and  Dr.  F alconer,  in  the 
SiKwalik  Hills  in  India.  They  have  de- 
scribed It  under  the  name  Sivath^um.  The  \ 
head  is  a gigantic  resemblance  of  that  of  the  • 
Giraffe ; as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  specimen  I 
preserved  in  the  gaiiery  of  the  British  | 
Uuseom.  1 

GLASS-SNAKE.  The  name  given  in  ' 
North  America  to  a species  of  Ilxaid,  the 
Ofhisacrps  ViaTBALis.  It  belongs  to  the  ' 
family  ZoHuniD.s  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  has  ! 
doubuess  acquired  its  name  f^m Its  “ brittle- 
ness,”— a habit  not  uncommon  with  lizards  1 
of  allowing  their  tails  to  be  left  in  the  hands  ‘ 
of  any  who  surprise  them. 

OLADCOPI8.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Corviu,s  ; the  only  known  spe- 
cies being  the  GLAbcuris  ClHERRA,  or  New 
Zealand  Crow.  Th)s  bird,  which  has  ail 
the  habits  of  a crow,  is  called  by  nativea 

of  New  Zealand  Kukalco.  Its  plumage  is  a 1 
very  dark  green,  not  much  varied  in  any  I 
port  of  the  body ; the  le«  are  black  and 
coarse,  the  claws  long.  It  has  a strong  black  ! 
beak,  a little  curved  ; and  a small  brilliant 
light-blue  flap  hanging  down  on  each  side  . 
from  the  ear  : the  colour  of  these  flaps  fades,  ! 
however,  immediately  the  bird  is  dead,  and 
becomes  of  nearly  the  same  hue  os  its  plu- 
mage. 

GLAUCU8.  A genus  of  mollnscons  ani- 
mals found  in  the  a'armer  latitudes  floating  in 
the  open  sea,  and  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful azure  blue  and  silvery  tinta  l^ey  are  ' 
about  ono  Inch  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
with  a subcylindrical  body,  and  the  tail 
terminating  in  a sharp  point,  the  head  fur- 
nished with  four  very  short  tentacnla,  and 
the  sides  of  the  body  haring  tufts  or  branchise 
disposed  in  pairs,  surrounded  by  digitated  ' 
appendages,  fitted  for  swimming. 

GLIRES.  (Lot.  gtiM,  a dormouse.)  The 
fourth  order  of  Mammalia  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  distinguished  by  two  flat  Incisors  iu 
each  jaw.  They  are  also  called  I^uestia, 
or  Gnawebs. 

GLOBE-FISH.  [See  Diodor  and  Tetka- 

ODOR.j 

QLOMERIS.  A myriapode  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  woodlouse,  in  its  . 
oval  form,  and  its  habit  of  rolling  itaelf  into  1 
a ball.  [See  MrEurooA  and  ZBruRORiA.j  1 

GLOW-WORM.  iLampyrit  ttoctilucaX 
This  curious  and  interesting  insect  (the  fb- 
male  of  which,  being  ezpieisly  called  by  this 
name),  is  seen  during  the  summer  months, 

DiUi!  Ji.’J  by  C'iOO,>^lc 
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as  late  as  the  close  of  August,  on  dry  banks, 
i about  woods,  pastures,  and  hed^rows,  ex- 
! hibiting,  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
I commences,  the  most  vivid  and  beautifm 
; phosphoric  splendour.  Tlie  male  insect  is 
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I rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ; the 
• liead  is  of  a dun  colour,  the  thorax  margined 
I with  dusky  red,  os  are  aUo  the  legs  and  the 
I edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  ; and  the 
I wings  are  shorter  than  tlie  body.  The  ft- 
; male  is  wingless,  but  In  most  other  respects 
resembles  the  male : the  thorax  is  semicir- 
cular; the  body  is  very  soft,  of  an  obkng 
fbnn,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity.  It 
is  hardly  yet  determined  with  certainty 
whether  the  male  Glow-worm  is  at  all  lumi- 
nous ; but  it  is  universallv  understood  that 
if  it  te,  it  is  in  a very  slight  deme.  The 
phosphorescent  light  emitted  by  tne  female, 
and  which  can  be  increased  or  lessened  at 
will,  proceeds  from  the  abdomen,  near  the 
tail ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with  a very 
slight  cast  of  green.  The  larva,  pupa,  and 
complete  ftmtue  insect  scarcely  differ  per- 
ceptibly ftom  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance, but  the  phosphoric  light  Is  strongest 
in  the  perfect  animal.  The  general  Idea 
among  naturalists  is,  that  the  light  emitted 
^ by  the  female  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
t^  other  sex  ; and  in  numerous  instances 
have  poets  availed  themselves  of  so  pleasing 
. a simile  as  ^ the  Glow-worm*s  amorous  fire,'^ 

I to  illustrate  the  pure  intensity  of  that  flame 
I which  so  often  bums  in  a heroine's  breast. 

! Dismissing  the  poetical  metaphor,  however, 
we  may  observe  that  the  Glow-worm  is  a 
slow-moving,  inactiv'e  insect,  and  its  light 
not  percepUble  in  the  day-time,  even  if 
carried  into  a darkened  room,  unless  the 
creature  it  turned  on  its  back,  and  put  in 
motion  t but  as  night  advances,  its  lamp 
i^ain  begins  to  bum.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
luiapp  remarks,  that  on  a warm  dewy 
evening  at  the  end  of  September  he  observed 
on  the  noute-bank  multitudes  of  these  small 
evanescent  sparks  in  the  grass.  **  The 
nnmter  of  them  and  their  actions,  creeping 
away  from  our  sight,  contrary  to  that  half- 
lifeless dulness  observed  in  summer,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  whole  body  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  warm  moist  even- 
ing to  migrate  to  their  winter  station.  A 
single  spark  or  so  was  to  be  seen  some  eve- 
nings uler  this,  but  no  such  large  moving 
parlies  were  to  be  discovered  again.  If  we 
conclude  that  the  summer  light  of  the  glow- 
worm is  displayed  as  a signal  taper,  the 
appearance  of  this  autumnal  light  can  have 
no  such  object  in  view,  nor  can  we  rationally 
assign  any  use  of  it  to  the  creature  itself, 
unless,  indeed,  it  serves  as  a point  of  union 


in  these  supposed  migrations,  like  the  leading  j 
call  in  tlie  flight  of  night-moving  birds,  i 
The  activity  and  numbers  of  these  insects,  { 
in  the  above-mentioned  evening,  enabled  | 
me  to  obsen'e  the  IVenuent  presence  and  | 
disappearance  of  tlie  llgnt  of  an  individual,  j 
wliich  did  not  seem  to  be  tlie  result  of  will,  < 
but  produced  by  situation."  [See  LAiu*r-  | 
ms : Elatkd.1  ' 

I 

GLUTTON.  (Gulo  arclicw.)  A carni- 
vorous quadruped,  of  a very  voracious  na- 
ture, and  about  the  size  of  a large  Badger  t 
between  which  animal  and  the  Bolecat  it 
seems  to  be  intermediate  ; nearly  resembling 
the  former  in  its  general  figure  and  aspect, 
and  agreeing  wdth  the  latter  os  to  its  denti-  j 
tion.  The  muzzle,  beyond  the  eyes,  is  black-  { 
Mh  brown,  covered  with  hard  tlUning  hair  ; 
between  the  eyes  and  ears  runs  a whitish  or 
osli-coloured  band  or  fillet ; the  top  of  the 
head  and  bock  are  black -brown,  the  sides 
inclining  to  a chestnut  colour ; and  the  feet 
are  black.  These  animals  are  slow  and 
comparatively  deficient  in  agility  ; but  they  { 
are  verv  persevering,  determined,  and  cun- 
ning. '^n  the  nortneni  regions,  lx>th  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  they  arc  said  to  be  of 
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uncommon  fierceness  and  strength,  some- 
times even  disputing  tlielr  prey  with  the  ; 
Wolf  and  Bear.  They  often  proceed  at  a ; 
steady  pace  for  miles,  hunting  out  weak  or 
dying  animals,  and  stealing  unawares  upon  I 
hares,  marmots,  birds,  &c.  They  are  said  to  | 
surprise  the  laiger  <madrupcds,  such  as  the 
Rein-deer  and  the  Elk,  as  they  lie  asleep ; 
and  to  tear  the  neck  and  throat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Weasel.  What  they  cannot 
devour  at  once  they  are  said  to  hide  under 
ground  or  in  a hollow  tree.  They  prefer 
putHd  flesh,  and  arc  extremely  fetid.  The  ' 
female  brings  forth  two  young  at  a litter 
once  a year.  The  feir  is  much  used  for  miitfs,  i 
linings,  &c. ; and  the  skins  brought  from  > 
Siberia  are  much  preferred  to  others,  from 
their  being  of  a more  glossy  block.  Tliis 
animal  is  also  called  the  Wolversxx. 

GLYCIPTIII^A.  A genusof  Tcmiirostral 
birds  belonging  to  the  fkmtly  Mclijthcifmke, 
of  which  we  may  mention  Glycipui la  Fvl- 
VIFKUX8,  or  the  FvLVous-rKOXTED  Honbt- 
XATXB.  This  species,  Mr.  Gould  observes, 
diflers  fufiSclently  ftom  the  true  Meliphoffi 
to  fully  justify  iu  separation  into  a distinct 
genus.  It  prefers  to  dwell  among  the  trees 
that  crown  the  low  stony  ridges,  rather  than 
those  growing  on  the  lower  lands  or  tilt 
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bruflhea ; its  flight  it  rapid,  U mounts  high 
I in  the  air,  and  diet  ofT  to  a distance  with  an 
! extremely  rapid  horizontal  and  even  mo- 
I tion.  The  tong  is  rather  remarkable,  being 
I commenced  with  a tingle  note  slowly  drawn 
out,  and  followed  by  a quick  repetition  of  a 
! double  note,  repeated  tcveral  timet  in  suc- 
cession, and  mostly  uttered  when  the  bird  is 
I uerched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a tree.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  active  bird  among  the 
branches,  gracefully  clinging  about  and 
around  the  flowers  of  the  Extcwi/jiti  in  search 
of  food.  It  builds  in  some  low  bush  or 
scrubby  plant,  near  the  ground,  the  nest 
being  of  a compact  cup-shaped  form,  con- 
structed of  dried  grasses,  and  lined  with  soft 
wool.  The  eggs  are  rather  large,  and  often 
much  lengthened  t sometimes  quite  white, 
but  more  generally  blotched  with  large 
marks  of  chestnut-red.  It  feeds  on  the 
len  of  flowers  and  insects. 

GLYPTODON.  The  name  given  to  an 
extinct  quadruped,  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
which,  like  the  Armadtlloes  of  the  present 
day,  was  covered  with  a tesseiated  bony 
armour.  In  size  it  was  equal  to  the  Kliino- 
ceros.  Prof.  Owen  has  published  an  elabo- 


rate memoir  on  it,  which  is  beautifhllv  il- 
lustrated. The  fine  specimen  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons  must  strike  every  visitor  by  its 
dimenMons,  curious  characters,  and  state  of 


< preservation.  It  was  found  in  South  Ame- 
: rica. 

GNAT.  (Cwfex.)  The  CtdicidcR^  or  Gnat 
tribe,  are  a family  of  Dipterous  insects,  whose 
mouths  are  fhmiahed  with  bristly  stings,  in- 
cluded ill  flexile  sheaths.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  extremelv  troublesome,  as  they 
pierce  the  skin  to  feed  upon  the  bloody  and 
at  the  same  time  Inject  an  irritating  poison- 
ous fluid.  Tlieir  flight  is  accompanied  bv  a 
humming  noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration 
of  their  wings : they  seldom  appear  in  the 
day-time,  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
abound  in  moist  situations,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  larv^s  being  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  water.  In  this  state  they  arc 
very  active,  swimming  with  great  a^llty, 
and  often  descending ; but  coming  to  the 
surface  to  breathe,  which  they  do  head  down- 
wards, the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the 
end  of  a very  prolonged  spiracle  arising  from 
the  end  of  the  abdomen. — That  well-known 
insect  the  Comuox  Gxat  iCtdex  pipteTis)  is 
produced  from  a singular-looking  aquatic 
larva  : it  has  a large  head,  furnished  on  each 
I side  with  a p^r  of  antennss-like  jointed  pro- 
cesses ; the  thorax  large  and  angular ; the 
body  suddenly  lessening  from  this  part,  and 
I continuing  or  nearly  the  same  size  to  the 
tail,  which  U abruptly  truncated,  and  tipped 
{ with  four  foUaceous  processes.  In  about 
I Afteeu  days'  time  the  larva  are  frill  grown, 
and  arrive  at  the  pupa  state}  the  animal 
then  appears  to  have  a rounded  form,  it 

E active,  and  still  inhabits  the  water ; the 
ion  of  its  breatliing  apparatus,  however, 
m altered,  being  situate  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  little 
I tubes,  wliich  are  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  the  reception  of  air.  When 
ready  to  assume  the  perfect  state,  it  rises  to 


the  surface,  and  the  Gnat  quicklv  emerges  j 
from  its  confinement.  A warm,  rmoy  season  \ 
is  most  favourable  to  the  evolution  of  Gnats  ; I 
and,  in  such  summers,  particular  districts  in  | 
most  countries  are  occasionally  pestered  by  ' 
thorn  in  countless  swarms.  Those  persons 
who  inhabit  the  more  favoured  regions  of  i 
the  European  continent  can  hardly  conceive 
what  torments  are  endured  from  them  in  \ 
some  parts  of  the  world ; but  of  all  people  | 
the  Laplanders  appear  to  be  the  greatest  ! 
sufferers } for  during  the  heats  of  their  short  i 
summer,  the  Gnats  fill  the  air  witli  such  | 
swarming  myriads,  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
can  hardly  venture  to  walk  out  of  their 
cabins,  without  having  first  smeared  their 
hands  and  fheea  with  a composition  of  tar 
and  cream,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  ' 
prevent  tlieir  attacks. 

A very  small  black  Gnat  {Cufex  reptans\ 
with  transparent  wings,  and  the  legs  marked 
by  a white  bar,  is  particularly  troublesome 
in  marshy  districts  during  the  evening,  by 
its  creeping  motion  on  the  skin  of  the  face, 

&C. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  the  Mos- 
QinTO  iCulex  mosquito),  so  much  dreaded  by 
all  who  visit  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
where  its  bite  seems  to  operate  with  i»eculiar 
malignity.  Is  a species  of  Gnat  which  derives 
additional  vigour  from  the  wanner  and 
muister  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  in  uncultivated  wastes,  where  the  waters 
stagnate,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  almost 
insupportable,  that  the  atmosphere  should 
frequently  be  filled  with  clouds  of  these 
insects,  varying  In  size  from  three  or  four 
inches  in  length  to  a minuteness  only  dis- 
cernible by  the  assistance  of  a microscope 
[See  Mosquito.] 

GNATHODON.  A genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  of  which  there  is  one  well-known 
species,  (Gnathodon  cwuatus),  from  New 
Orleans.  It  is  ovate,  cquivalve,  and  equi- 
lateral } and  is  known  from  all  other  shells 
by  the  characters  of  the  hinge,  ha^n|^  in  | 
one  valve,  a sharp,  angular,  notched,  car- 
dinal tooth,  and  two  lateral  tiMth,  the 
posterior  of  which  is  elongated,  and  the 
anterior  angulated,  tortuous,  shaped  like  a 
jawbone  ; in  the  other  valve,  two  cardinal 
and  two  lateral  teeth,  the  interior  of  which  i 
is  wedge-shaped.  Ligament  internal,  ennei-  | 
form  ; muscuW  impressions  two.  The  name  i 
has  also  subsequently  been  given  to  a genus 
of  birds.  [See  next  article.]  I 

GNATHODON.  A gemii  of  bird,  de-  i 
scribed  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  from  a specimen 
which  belonged  to  Lady  Harvey.  From  the 
contour  of  its  beak,  which  has  the  upper 
mandible  strongly  hooked,  as  in  the  L^o, 
and  the  under  mandible  deeply  notched,  it 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Gould  to  be  frugivorous  I 
or  granivorous ; the  beak  being  expressly 
adapted  to  denude  palm  nuts,  or  other 
strongly  coated  seeds,  of  their  hard  outer 
covering.  Mr.  Gould  considers  that  it  is 
more  nearlv  allied  to  the  Pigeon  tribe  (Co-  j 
htmbicice')  than  to  any  other  family  ; the 
form  of  the  lK>dy  and  wings,  and  the  struc-  < 
ture  of  the  feathers,  indicating  this  aflinily.  I 
The  only  known  species,  Gnathodan  stn’i/s-  ' 
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roBtrit,  U nither  larger  than  a partridge,  and 
haa  the  head,  neck,  breoat,  and  belly,  of  a 
glossy  green  black  i the  back,  wings,  tail. 
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and  under  tail-corerta,  of  a deep  chestnut 
I red  : the  beak  and  naked  part  round  the 
: C3*e  arc  of  a yellowish  colour.  It  U believed 
to  be  a native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  ; and  the  DidunculuM^  found  by  the 
recent  American  Voyage  of  Discovery  under 
I C.  Wilkes,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  bird* 

! GNU.  (BoseJaphua  Gnu,')  A very  singular 
I species  of  Antelope,  which,  at  ftnt  sight, 
ai>|>earA  to  be  a monstrous  l>clng,  compounded 
of  parts  of  dlflcrcnt  animals.  Its  general 
, colour  is  a deep  timl)cr>brown,  approaching 
I to  block.  It  is  four  feet  in  height,  having 
' the  b«Kly  and  cmpi>cr  of  a small  horse,  and 
! is  covered  with  brown  hair  ; the  tail  is  tar- 
I nished  with  long  white  hairs  ^likc  a horse), 
I and  on  the  neck  is  a beautiful  flowing  mane, 
i white  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tips.  Its 
I horns,  approximated  and  enlarged  at  the 
' base,  descend  outwardly,  and  turn  up  at  the 
]>omt : the  muzzle  is  large,  flat,  and  sur> 
I rounded  by  a circle  of  projecting  hairs ; 
I under  the  throat  and  dewlap  is  another 
black  mane ; and  the  legs  arc  as  light  and 
> slender  as  those  of  a stag.  The  Gnus  in* 
habit  the  wild  karoos  of  South  Africa  aud 
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the  hilly  districts,  where  they  roam  mostly 
In  large'herdu,  and  migrate  according  to  the 
season.  They  are  naturally  wild  and  dif* 
flcult  of  approach  i and  when  flrst  alarmed, 
they  fling  up  their  heels  and  plunM  alMut 
like  a restive  horse  : they  soon,  however, 
, take  to  flii^ht,  and  traverse  the  desert  with 
I inch  astonishing  celerity— not  in  a tumul- 


tuous mass,  but  in  single  file,  following  I 

A IpAftpr that  tlw«v  nvp  <,itifvlr1v  i.tit  rtf  <}nn. 


a leader — that  they  arc  quickly  out  of  dan-  > 
get.  When  wounded  they  will  sometimes 
turn  upon  the  hunter  and  pursue  him  in 
turn,  darting  forwards  on  their  assailant 
with  amazing  force  and  impetuosity,  so  that  ! 
it  requires  the  utmost  coolness  on  his  part  I 
to  evade  the  attack.  W'hen  taken  young, 
tills  animal  is  easily  domesticated. 

GOAT.  (Cnpra  htmia.)  The  distin- 
guishing characters  in  the  genus  Capra  in  | 
the  Linniean  system  of  Zoology  are, — that  ! 
the  horns  are  hollow,  turned  upwards,  and 
annulatcd  on  their  surfaces  ; that  there  are 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
none  in  the  upper  i and  that  the  male  is 
generally  bearded.  In  its  domestic  state 
the  Goat  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  dtflkring  in  size  and  form  according  to  . 
various  circumstances  ; the  honis  generally 
having  a curvature  outwards  towards  tlie 
tips. 

Buflbn*s  account  of  this  animal  Is  strik- 
ingly descriptive.  **  The  Goat,**  sa^s  he, 

**  is  superior  to  the  sheep  both  in  sentiment 
and  dexterity.  Ue  approaches  man  si)cn- 
taneously,  and  is  cosily  familiarized.  He  is 
sensilfle  of  caresses,  and  ca{Hiblc  of  a con- 
siderable degree  of  attachment.  He  is 
stronger,  lighter,  more  agile,  and  less  timid 
than  the  sheep.  He  is  a sprlghtlv,  capri- 
cious, wandering,  wanton  aniinaf.  It  is 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  can  be  confined, 
and  he  loves  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  to 
climb,  stand,  and  even  sleep,  on  rugged  and 
lofty  eminences.  Fie  is  robust  anu  easily 
nourished,  for  he  eats  almost  every  herb,  and 
is  injured  by  very  few.  His  bodily  temper- 
ament, which  in  all  animals  has  a great 
influence  on  the  natural  disposition,  is  not 
essentially  different  fVom  that  of  the  sheep. 
These  two  animals,  whose  internal  organ- 
ization is  almost  entirely  siinilar,  arc  nou- 
rished, grow,  and  multiply  in  the  same 
manner ; and  their  diseases  are  the  same, 
excepting  a few,  to  wliich  the  Goat  is  not 
subject.  The  Goat  fears  not,  like  the  sheep, 
too  great  a degree  of  heat.  He  cheerfully 
ex|M>ses  himself  to  the  sun,  and  slec{>s  under 
his  most  ardent  rays  without  being  aflected 
with  the  vertigo  or  any  other  inconvcnicncy. 
He  is  not  aftaid  of  rain  or  storms;  but  he 
^|ieart  to  feel  the  effects  of  severe  cold. 

inconstancy  of  his  disposition  is  marked 
by  the  irregularity  of  his  actions.  He  walks, 
stops  shor^  runs,  leaps,  approaches  or  re- 
tires, shows  or  conceals  himself,  or  flics  off, 
ns  if  actuated  by  mere  caprice,  and  without 
any  other  cause  ilian  wlmt  arises  from  an 
eccentric  vivacity  of  tem|>er.  The  supple- 
ness of  his  organs,  and  the  stren^h  and 
nervousness  of  his  frame,  are  hardly  siiffl- 
dent  to  support  the  petulance  and  rapidity 
of  his  natural  movements.** 

The  original  stock  of  the  Common  Goat, 
as  of  other  races  of  animals  early  subjugated 
by  Man, cannot  be  distinctly  traced;  but  it 
appears  to  be  the  tame  with  that  of  numerous 
half-domcstieated  breeds,  which  abound  in 
Alla.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  History  of  Britidi 
Quadrupeds,  remarks,  that  “ most  modern 
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1 zoologists  who  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  (question,  and  who  have  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  it  all  the  helps  wmch  recent 
discoveries  in  philosophical  zoology  have 
furnished,  have  leaned  to  the  belief  that  the 
^gagrus,  or  Wild  Goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus  and  of  Persia,  is  the  true  original 
stock.  The  zoological  characters  of  tliis 
animal  certainly  bear  a closer  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  domestic  breeds;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  horns  of  the 
Persian  Domestic  Goat,  though  smaller,  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Paaeng  or 
jEgaffrua.  The  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Ibex  with 
the  Common  Goat  are  at  present  of  little 
value ; as  the  facts  recorded  are  very  defi- 
cient. The  large  Goats  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris, 
and  which  were  stated  to  have  been  wild, 
were  probably  the  progeny  of  the  Ibex  with 
the  Common  Goat,  as  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  true  jEgagma  in  Europe. 
These  were  found  to  be  capable  of  producing 
ofispring,  and  the  details  are  given  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Cuvier  with  great  clearness ; but  tlie 
old  fault  still  remains  ; the  question  is  not 
set  at  rest  by  these  observations  ; for  we  are 
only  informed  that  they  produce  offspring, 
without  any  statement  whether  they  will 
breed  inter  se,  or  only  with  the  Common 
Goat.  The  progeny,  however,  w'cre  cither 
prematurely  brought  forth,  or  lived  only  a 
short  time  in  a siclc  and  languishing  condi- 
tion.” 

“ The  condition  of  the  Goat,  in  some  parts 
of  our  own  islands,”  says  the  same  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  writer,  ”is  much  more 
wild  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domestic 
animals.  In  the  mountains  of  Wales  espe- 
cially the  Wild  Goats  roam  over  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  tlie  mountains  and  rocks, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  domes- 
tication, or  of  having  been  deduced  from  a 
domestic  stock.  It  is  a hardy,  active,  power- 
ful animal ; capable  of  maintaining  its  foot- 
ing on  the  smallest  point  on  which  its  feet 
can  possibly  rest,  and  of  taking  considerable 
leaps  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  safely 
alighting,  although  the  spot  wliich  it  desires 
to  attain  be  perhaps  but  the  rugged  point  or 
ledge  of  a precipice.  It  will  thus  find  its 
food  in  places  inaccessible  to  almost  all  other 
animals,  and  live  and  thrive  by  cropping  the 
scanty  herbage  which  they  furnish.  In  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  Goat  is  found  at  a ^reat  eleva- 
tion, approaching  as  near  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  as  it  can  find  the  scanty  means 
of  its  sustenanee ; and  it  feeds  on  many 
plants  which  to  other  ruminants  are  distaste- 
ful, and  even  deleterious : thus,  hemlock, 
henbane,  and  digitalis  is  eaten  by  it  with 
impunity,  and  even  the  acrid  euphorbia  is 
not  rejected.” 

The  milk  of  the  Goat  is  sweet,  nutritive, 
aud  medicinal ; this  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  animal’s  food  being  chiefly  derived 
from  the  heathy  mountains  and  shrubby 
pastures,  where  sweet  and  aromatic  herbs 
abound.  In  ancient  times  the  skin  of  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  a most  useful  article  of 

clothing : it  is  still  manufactured  into  the 
best  Turkey  or  Morocco  leather ; while  that 
of  the  kid  (whose  flesh  b regarded  as  a deU-  | 
cacy)  forms  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  . 
leather  for  gloves,  &c.  The  usual  colour  of  > 
the  domestic  Goat  is  black  and  white,  or  a ^ 
pale  reddish-brown,  with  a black  stripe 
down  the  back  ; but  sometimes  brown,  white, 
or  spotted.  In  old  males  the  beard  is  very 
long  ; and  the  horns,  which  are  transversely 
rugose,  bending  outwards  and  falling  back,  i 
are  sometimes  nearly  tlxree  feet  long.  i 

We  find  that  the  Common  Goat  inhabits  | 
most  parts  of  the  world,  either  native  or  1 
naturalized.  It  endures  all  kinds  of  weather,  ' 
being  found  in  Europe  as  high  as  Wardhuys,  ; 
in  Norway,  where  it  feeds  during  the  winter  ^ 
season  on  moss,  the  bark  of  fiir  trees,  and  ! 
even  of  logs  intended  for  fuel.  It  is  also  j 
asserted  that  they  thrive  equally  well  in  the  : 
hottest  parts  of  Africa  and  India.  The 
odotu*  of  the  Goat,  which  at  all  times  is  pro- 
verbially strong,  is  intolerably  so  in  the 
rutting  season  (from  September  to  No- 
vember) ; but  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
horses  are  refreshed  by  it,  which  accounts 
for  this  animal  being  often  kept  about  sta- 
bles. Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bell  observes, 
“Many  persons  keep  Goats  in  their  stables,  ; 
from  an  idea  that  thev  contribute  to  the  ‘ 
health  of  the  horses  ; a fancy  not  perhaps  so  . 
far-fetched  or  absurd  os  at  first  siglit  it  might  1 
appear;  for  I believe  tliat  all  animals  are 
kept  in  better  temper  and  greater  cheerfril- 
ness  by  the  presence  of  a companion  than 
in  solitude,  and  the  active  and  good-hu- 
moured Goat  may  in  this  way  really  per-  i 
form  the  benefit  wliich  has  b^n  attributed  1 
to  it  upon  mistaken  grounds;  — indeed,  in-  i; 
stances  of  dose  attachment  between  the 
horse  and  the  stable  Goat  are  not  unfre- 
quent.” The  female  goes  five  months  with 
young,  and  usuallv  produces  two  kids  at  a | 
birth  ; sometimes,  however,  three,  and  occa-  i 
sionally  but  one. 

The  Akoora  Goat  (Capra  Angorejisis')  is 
by  far  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Goat,  and  is  a native  of  Angora,  a i 
small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  and  remarkable  1 
for  producing  not  only  this  peculiar  race  of  ! 
goats,  but  also  sheep,  cats,  rabbits,  &c.,  with 
hair  of  uncommon  fineness.  The  Goat  of 
Angora  is  generally  of  a beautifril  milk- 
white  colour,  short  legged,  with,  black, 
spreading,  spirally-twisted  horns,  and  pen-  ! 
dulous  ears.  Its  chief  and  distinguishing  ^ 
excellence,  however,  is  the  wool,  which 
covers  the  whole  body  in  long  pendent  spiral 
ringlets ; and  it  is  from  the  hair  of  this  ani-  i 
mal  that  the  finest  camlets  ore  made. 

The  Cashmere  Goat,  so  highly  prized 
for  its  fleece,  is  descended  from  the  Cloat  of  i 
Thibet,  which  pastures  on  the  Himalaya,  t 
It  is  smaller  than  the  common  domedic  ; 
Goat,  and  has  long,  fine,  silky  wool.  Thibet  ! 
is  situated  at  the  northern  descent  of  the  j 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  Cashmere  at  the 
southern ; hence  there  is  some  diflierence  in  j 
the  climate ; it  is  observed,  also,  that  the  ti 
colder  the  remon  where  the  animal  pas-  ' 
tures,  the  heaWer  and  finer  is  its  fleece.  The  1' 

Goats  which  jmsture  in  the  highest  valea  of  1 
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Tliibct  are  of  a bright  ochre  colour ; ia 
lower  grouuds,  the  colour  becomes  of  & yel* 
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lowbh-white,  and  still  farther  downwards 
entirely  wliite.  Tlic  highest  mountains  of 
the  IlimaUjya  inhabitable  by  man  contain 
also  a species  of  black  Goats,  tlic  wool  of 
which  as  a material  for  shawls  in  India  ob* 
tains  the  highest  price.  The  Goats  of  Thibet 
and  Cashmere  have  the  fine  curled  wool 
close  to  the  skin,  just  os  the  under  hair  of 
our  common  Goat  lies  below  the  coarse 
upper  hair.  The  flesh  of  the  Cashmere  Goat 
tastes  as  well  as  that  of  the  common  one ; 
and  its  milk  is  as  rich ; but  these  animals 
owe  their  great  celebrity  to  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  costliness  of  the  shawls 
for  which  the  Asiatics  have  been  so  long 
famous. 

The  SvRiAX  Goat  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  pendulous  ears,  which  are  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  some- 
times so  troublesome  to  the  animal,  that  tlie 
o\«'ners  are  obliged  to  trim  them,  to  enable 
it  to  feed  mure  at  ease.  The  horns  are 
black,  bending  a little  fora'ards ; and  are 
onlv  about  ta*o  inches  long.  The  colour  of 
its  nair  is  like  that  of  a fox  ; and  there  are 
two  fleshy  excrescences  tiiuler  its  throat. 
This  variety  ajipcars  to  have  been  known  to 
Aristotle. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the  . 
Goat  wliich  it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  But 
there  is  one  species  in  North  America  (tlic 
Rocky  Mountain  Goat),  which  wc  should 
notice,  Inasmuch  as  it  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  os  to  its  proper  place 
in  a system  of  arrangement.  It  nos  been 
designated  Ovu  montana.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat  nearly  equals  in  size  a com- 
mon slieep,  and  has  a shaggy  appearance, 

j in  consequence  of  the  protrusion  of  the 
long  hair  b^'ond  the  wool,  which  is  w'hitc 
and  soft,  l^ts  horns  are  about  five  inches 
long,  conical,  somewhat  curved  backwards, 
and  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  the 
wool  of  the  head.  They  are  in  great  num- 
bers about  tlie  liead  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  furnish  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives  of  that  district.  Tliey 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  on  the  western 
than  on  tae  eastern  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  are  rarely  seen  in  the  plains.  The  skin 
is  very  thick  and  sjiongy,  and  is  principally 
used  in  making  moccosons.  Next  to  the 
ficccc  of  the  Ca^nere  Goat  this  is  believed 
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I to  bo  the  finest ; and  it  is  prized  accord- 
ingly. 

GOAT-MOT II.  [Sec  Cosscs  Liuxi- 

rKUDA.] 

GOATSUCKER,  or  NIGHT-JAR.  (Ca- 
primulgus  JCurojMxus.)  There  are  many  s^ie- 
cics  of  Goatsuckers,  but  this  is  tlie  only  one 
of  the  genus  that  inhabits  Europe  iierma- 
nently,  the  Caprimulfpt4  rvJicoUU  being  con- 
fined to  South  Western  Europe,  and  ap- 
pearing there  only  in  the  summer.  With 
us  it  is  only  a summer  visitant,  appearing 
about  the  mid<ile  of  May,  and  retiring  in 
Scptcmlwr  or  October.  Before,  however,  wc 
I give  a description  of  the  bird,  it  may  be  os  I 
. well  to  observe  that  the  name  Goatfuckcr^  ; 

altliough  very  generally  used,  and  retained  I 
' in  most  ornithological  works,  has  no  foun- 
datiuii  but  in  the  ignorance  and  superstition  I 
of  tlie  ancients,  who  believed  it  sucked  tlic  | 
teats  of  goats ; on  wliich  account  Bewick  j 
suggests  the  propriety  of  dropping  the 
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name,  and  adopting  that  of  Nigjit-jav, 
“which,  though  not  universally  known, 
liears  some  analogy  to  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  the  bird,  Irath  in  rcsi>cct  to  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  which  is  always  the  dusk 
of  iiie  evening,  os  well  os  to  the  jarring  noise 
It  utters  whilst  at  rest  (^relied  on  a tree,  and 
by  wliich  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished." 
Like  the  Owl,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  day- 
time, unless  disturbed,  or  on  dark  and  gloomy 
days,  wlien  its  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the 
bright  ra}'8  of  the  sun.  As  moths,  gnats, 
beetles,  and  other  night  insects  are  its  food, 
it  is  peculiarly  formed  to  enable  it  to  catch 
them  on  the  wing.  For  this  purpose  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it  a mouth  of  great  compa- 
rative size,  which  as  the  Goatsucker  flies,  it 
can  quickly  open,  while  the  insects  are  addi- 
tionally secured  by  the  bill  being  surrounded 
on  the  inner  side  with  a glutinous  substance 
that  prevents  tlicir  escape.  Tills  manner  of 
flying  with  its  mouth  oi>cn  is  the  cause  of 
that  whirring  noise  which  this  bird  makes 
while  chasing  its  prey.  It  arises  from  tlic 
resistance  made  to  the  mouth  by  tiie  alrj 
and  is  more  or  less  loud  according  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  bird  moves.  When 


perched,  It  uniall}'  sits  on  a bare  twi^,  with 
Its  head  lower  than  its  tail,  and  in  tiiu  atti- 
tude, utters  its  joning.  It  does  not  perch 
like  other  birds,  sitting  across  the  branch, 
but  leng^wise,  and  its  hinder  toe  is  capable 
of  b^g  turned  forward  os  well  as  backward. 
It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  is  generally 
seen  alone. 

The  colours  of  this  bird,  though  pliun, 
have  a beautiful  effect  from  the  elegance  of 
their  disposition,  the  plumaM  being  beauti- 
fully ftockled,  barred,  and  spotted  with 
browns,  black,  grey,  and  ferru^nous,  vari- 
ously arranged  and  diversified.  The  bill  Is 
small,  flat,  and  hooked  at  the  tip  ; the  eyes 
are  large,  full,  and  black  ; the  lep  are  short, 
rough,  and  scaly,  and  ibathered  below  the 
knee : the  toes  ore  connected  by  a membrane 
as  ihr  as  the  first  joint ; the  middle  one  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the 
claw  is  serrated  on  one  side.  The  use  of  this 
peculiar  organ  Is  not  clearly  ascertained ; 
by  some  it  u affirmed  that  the  bird  emploj's 
it  to  clear  away  the  fragments  of  insects  that 
may  have  clogged  up  the  fringe  of  bristles ; 
by  others,  that  it  strikes  its  prey  with  its 
foot,  and  that  this  long  serrated  claw  enables 
it  to  hold  the  insect  more  securely  ; and  by 
others  uain,  that  it  uses  it  to  clean  its  plu- 
mage. The  male  is  distinguished  from  the 
female  by  an  oval  white  spot,  near  the  end 
of  the  first  three  quill-featlicrs.  These  birds 
frequent  moors  and  wild  heathy  tracts 
abounding  in  fern  | they  make  no  nest,  but 
the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
dull-white  colour,  on  the  pound.  Mont- 
belliard,  who  wrote  this  bird's  history  for 
Buffon,  states,  that  it  no  sooner  perceives  its 
retreat  to  be  discovered  by  an  enemy,  than 
itcoreftilly  rolls  its  eggs  to  a more  secure 
situation. 

There  are  other  species  bearing  the  same 
general  appellation  i one  of  which  is  known 
in  America  as  Whip-poor-WiU ; another  as 
Chuck- Will's- n'idou),  a third  os  the  yight- 
hawk,  and  a fourth  as  the  Rain-bird.  There 
are  also  the  Banded  Goatsucker,  and  Crested 
Goatsucker,  natives  of  Mew  Holland ; be- 
sides severe  inhabiting  various  parts  of 
India,  Africa,  Ac.  These  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent genera : for  descriptions  of  figures  of 
which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Qould,  and  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Mitchell. 

I The  two  first-mentioned  we  shall  here  de- 
! scribe,  from  Wilson. 

WiiiP-POOE-WiLL.  (Caprimulgus  lAn- 
trostomus]  vocifervs.)  The  notes  of  this  soli- 
I tary  and  celebrated  bird,  when  first  heard  in 
' the  spring,  at  evening  ti^ight  or  morning's 
dawn,  seem  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend, 
and  are  listened  to  by  almost  idl  with  great 
interest.  At  first  they  issue  from  some  re- 
tired port  of  the  woods,  the  glen,  or  mountain  i 
in  a few  evenings,  perhaps,  we  hear  them  from 
the  a^oining  coppice,  the  garden  fbnoe,  the 
road  before  the  door,  and  even  from  the  roof 
of  the  dwelling-house,  long  after  the  family 
have  retired  to  rest.  He  soon  becomes  a re- 
gular acquaintance.  Every  morning  his 
shrill  and  rapid  repetitions  are  heard  from 
the  adjoining  woods  i and  when  two  or  more 
ore  calling  out  at  the  some  time,  as  is  often 


the  case  in  the  pairing  season,  smd  stt  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  the  noise, 
mingling  witli  the  echoes  from  the  mountuns, 
is  really  surprising  Their  notes  seem  pretty 
plainly  to  articulate  the  words  which  have 
been  generally  applied  to  them,  Whip-poor- 
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Will,  the  first  and  last  syllables  bein^  uttered  . 
with  great  emphasis,  and  the  whole  in  about  i 
a second  to  ea^  repetition  i but  when  two  or  { 
more  males  meet,  tlieir  whip-poor  will  alter-  I 
cations  become  much  more  rapid  and  inces- 
sant, as  if  each  were  straining  to  overpower  or 
silence  the  other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  . 
an  introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At 
these  times,  as  well  as  at  almost  all  others, 
they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a few  feet  from  ! 
the  sunoce,  skimming  about  the  house  and  ‘ 
before  the  door,  alighting  on  the  wood-pile,  : 
or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  midnight 
they  generally  become  silent,  unless  in  clear 
moomight,  when  they  ore  heard  with  little 
intermUon  till  morning.  If  there  be  a 
creek  near,  with  high  precipitous  bushy 
banks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such  : 
situations.  During  the  day  they  sit  in  the  I 
most  retired,  soliti^,  and  deep-shaded  ports  ' 
of  the  woods,  generally  on  high  ground, 
where  they  repose  in  suenoe.  When  dis- 
turbed, they  rise  within  a few  feet,  sail  low 
and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a low 
branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  sight  ap- 
pears deficient  during  the  day,  as,  like  owls, 
they  seem  to  want  that  vivacity  for  which 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight.  They  ore  rarely  shot  at 
or  molested ; and  frrom  being  thus  tran- 
siently seen  in  the  obscurity  ct  dusk,  or  in 
the  deep  umbrage  of  the  woods,  no  wonder 
their  particular  markings  of  plumage  should 
be  so  little  known,  or  that  they  would  be 
confounded  with  the  Might-hawk,  whom  in 
generoi  appearance  they  so  much  resemble. 
The  female  begins  to  lay  about  the  second 
week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the 
most  unfrequented  port  of  the  wood,  often 
where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves, 
Ac.  had  been  lying,  and  always  on  a dry 
situation.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  Teave^  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a nest  being  visible.  These 
are  usually  two  in  number,  in  shape  much 
resembling  those  of  the  Might-hawk,  but 
having  the  ground  colour  much  darker,  aud 
more  thickly  marbled  with  dark  olive. 
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The  Whip-poor  Will  nine  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  nineteen  inches  in  extent ; 
the  bill  is  blackish,  a full  quarter  of  an  incli 
long,  and  bent  a little  at  the  point,  the  imder 
mandible  arched  a little  upwards ; the 
nostrils  are  prominent  and  tubular,  their 
openings  directed  forward  ; the  mouth  is 
extravagantly  large,  of  a pale  flesh  colour 
within,  and  beset  along  tne  sides  with  a 
number  of  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles,  which 
end  in  fine  hair,  and  curve  inwards  ; these 
seem  to  serve  as  feelers ; and  prevent  the 
escape  of  winged  insects  : tlie  eyes  are  very 
large,  full,  and  bluish  black  ; the  plumage 
above  is  so  variegated  with  black,  pale  cream, 
brown,  and  rust  colour,  sprinkled  and  pow- 
dered in  such  minute  streaks  and  spots,  as 
to  def;^  description  { the  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  of  a light  brownish  gray,  marked 
with  a longitudinal  streak  of  black,  with 
others  radiating  from  it ; the  back  is  darker, 
finely  streaked  with  a less  deep  black  ; the 
scap^ars  are  very  light  whitish  ochre,  beau- 
tifully variegated  ^th  two  or  three  ob- 
lique streaks  of  very  deep  black  | the  tail  is 
rounded,  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each 
side  are  blackish  brown  for  half  their  length, 
thence  pure  white  to  the  tips ; the  deep 
brown  of  these  feathers  is  reguiarljr  studded 
with  light  brown  spnts  ; the  mur  middle  ones 
are  without  the  white  at  the  ends,  but  beau- 
tifully marked  with  herring-bone  figures  of 
black  and  light  ochre  finely  powdered.  The 
cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head  are  of  a brown 
orange  colour  ; the  wings,  when  shut,  reach 
scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  arc 
elegantly  spotted  with  very  light  and  dark 
brown  t chin  black,  streak^  with  brown  ; a 
narrow  semicircle  of  white  passes  across  the 
throat ; breast  and  belly  irregularly  mottled 
and  streaked  with  black  and  yellow  ochre, 
legs  and  feet  light  purplish  flesh  colour, 
seamed  with  white ; the  former  feathered 
before,  nearly  to  the  feet ; the  two  exterior 
toes  are  joined  to  the  middle  one,  as  far  as 
the  first  joint,  by  a broad  membrane;  and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  pec- 
tinated, and  therefore  probably  employed  as 
a comb  to  rid  the  plumage  of  its  vermin. 
The  female  is  about  an  inch  less  in  length 
and  in  extent,  and  differs  also  in  being  much 
lighter  on  the  upper  parts.  Their  food  ap- 
pears to  be  large  moths,  grasshoppers,  ants, 
and  Btich  insects  as  fire<^ueut  the  bark  of  old 
rotten  and  decayed  timber : they  are  also 
expert  in  dartin^i^  after  winged  insects. 
They  will  sometimes  skim  in  the  dusk, 
within  a few  feet  of  a person,  uttering  a kind 
of  low  cliatter  as  they  pass.  In  their  migra- 
tions north,  and  on  tneir  return,  thev  pro- 
bably stop  a day  or  two  at  some  of  their 
former  stages,  and  do  not  advance  in  one 
continued  flight.  This  bird,  like  the  owl 
and  other  nocturnal  flyers,  is  regarded  with 
a kind  of  suspicious  awe  by  the  weakminded 
and  superstitious.  “Night,”  says  Wilson, 
“ to  minds  of  this  complexion,  brings  with  it 
its  kindred  horrors,  its  apparitions,  strange 
sounds,  and  awfhl  sights  ; and  this  solitary 
and  inoffensive  bird  being  a frc<ment  wan- 
derer in  these  hours  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
is  considered  by  the  IndJans  as  being,  by  habit 
and  repute,  little  better  than  one  of  them. 


The  Chuck-Will’s- Widow.  Ca^muU 
gus  lAntrostomus']  Carolinemia.')  This  si>c- 
cies  is  twelve  inches  long,  and  twenty-six 
in  extent ; bill  yellowish,  tipt  with  black  t 
the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  armed  with 
numerous  long  bristles,  strong,  tapering, 
and  furnished  with  finer  hairs  branching 
from  each^  cheeks  and  chin  rust  colour, 
speckled  with  black  ; over  the  eye  extends 
a line  of  small  whitish  spots  ; head  and 
back  very  deep  brown,  powdered  with  rust 
and  cream  colour,  and  marked  with  long 
ragged  streaks  of  black  j scapulars  broadly 
spotted  with  deep  black,  bordered  and  in- 


OHUOX-WTIX'S-WIDOW 

(oiLPRruuLons  oarolinbnsis.) 

terspersed  with  a creamy  white : the  plu- 
mage of  that  part  of  the  neck  which  falls 
over  the  back  is  long,  something  like  that  of 
a coek,  and  streaked  with  yellowish  brown  ; 
wing  quills  barred  with  black  and  bright 
rust  { tail  rounded,  extending  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings ; the  middle 
feathers  being  powdered  with  various  tints 
of  ferruginous,  and  elegantly  marked  with' 
fine  zig-zag  lines,  and  large  herring-bone 
figures  of  bmek  ; exterior  edges  of  the  tliree 
outer  feathers  barred  like  the  wings,  their 
interior  vanes  being  pure  snowy  white, 
marbled  witli  black  ; across  the  throat  is  a 
slight  whitish  band  ; breast  black,  powdered 
with  rust ; belly  and  vent  lighter ; legs 
feathered  before  nearly  to  the  feet,  whicli  are 
of  a dir^  purplish  flesh-colour. 

The  Chuck-Will’s-Wldow,  whose  notes 
seem  exactly  to  articulate  these  words,  com- 
mences its  singular  call  generally  in  the 
evening,  soon  auer  sunset,  and  continues  it, 
with  short  oceasional  interruptions,  for  se- 
veral hours.  This  note,  or  call,  instantly 
attracts  the  attention  of  a stranger,  and  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Whip- 
poor- Will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it 
seems  plainly  to  express  the  words  which  have 
been  applied  to  It  {Chuch-WUVa-Widow)y 
pronouncing  each  syllable  leisurely  and  dis- 
tinctly, putting  the  principal  emphasis  on 
the  last  word.  In  a still  evening  it  may  bo 
heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile,  the 
tones  of  its  voice  beiinz  stronger  and  more 
full  than  those  of  the  Whip-poor- Will,  who 
utters  his  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  about  at 
a tew  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
frequently  settling  on  old  logs,  or  on  the' 
fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping  around,  in" 
pursuit  of  various  winged  insects  that  fly  in 
the  night.  Like  the  W)iip-poor-Will,  it 
prefers  the  declivities  of  glens  and  other 
deeply  shaded  places,  making  the  surroimd- 
ing  mountains  ring  with  echoes  the  whole 


Clje  Cwaimj)  of  j}atural  HJtStoru 


evening.  The  Chiick-WlU'*- Widow  lavi 
iu  eggs,  two  in  number,  on  the  ground,  in 
the  woods  { they  are  of  a dull  olive  colour, 
sprinkled  with  darker  specks,  and  about  as 
large  as  a pigeon's. 

This  singular  genus  of  birds,  formed  to 
subsist  on  the  superabundance  of  nocturnal 
insects,  are  exactly  and  surpruinglv  fitted 
for  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  Their  flight 
is  low,  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  prey  { 
silent,  that  ^ey  may  be  the  better  conceals, 
and  sweep  upon  it  unawares ; their  sight, 
most  acute  in  the  dusk,  when  such  insects 
are  abroad  ; their  evolutions,  something  like 
those  of  the  bat,  quick  and  sudden  x their 
mouths  capable  of  prodigious  expansion,  to 
seize  with  more  certainty,  and  furnished 
with  long  branching  hairs,  or  bristles,  serving 
at  palisadoes  to  eecore  what  comes  between 
them.  Reposing  so  much  during  the  heats 
of  day,  they  are  much  infbsted  with  vermin, 


GOBY.  ( CfcbiuM.'x  A genua  of  Aeanthop- 
terygious  Ashes,  of  whicn  there  are  several 
species,  of  a small  size,  in  general  varying 


ridding  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least 
when  In  a state  of  captivity.  Having  no 
weapons  of  defence  except  their  wings,  their 
cliief  security  is  in  the  solitude  of  night,  and 
in  their  colour  and  close  retreats  by  day  x 
the  former  so  much  resembling  that  of  dead 
leaves,  of  various  hues,  as  not  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  them  even  when  close  at 
h^d.  [See  Niout*hawk.3 

OOBIOIBE^.  A fismily  of  Acanthop- 
icrvgious  fishes,  including  the  Blennics, 
Qooies,  ftc.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the 
slenderness  and  flexibility  of  their  dorsal 
rays.  They  have  an  uniformly  wide  lutes-  I 
tinal  canal,  and  no  pyloric  cttca.  I 


small  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  the  lower  of  which  ({ 
is  the  longest.  The  ventral  fins  coalesce,  ; 
and  form  a sort  of  fhnnel,  by  which  these  . 
fliJi  are  said  to  afilx  themselves  immovabl  v ! 
to  the  rocks.  The  general  colour  of  the  fish  ' 
is  a dusky  black,  and  the  tall  is  rounded  at  | 
the  end. 

The  IiAircB-TAiLED  Go^t  (Gobius  laneeth' 
2atu$)  is  distinguished  by  and  named  fVom  | 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  tail,  wliich  is  large  | 
in  proportion  to  the  fish,  and  sharp-pointed  > 
at  the  tip.  The  body  is  of  a len^hened  ! i 
shape,  and  nearly  of  equal  diameter  through-  { 
out : the  head  is  oblong,  and  truncated  in 
front  I the  Jaws  of  equal  length,  and  armed  | 
with  sharp  teeth ; and  the  l^v  Is  covered 
with  scales,  those  toward  the  tail  being  much 
larger  than  those  on  the  upper  parts.  This 
is  a West  Indian  species. 

The  Blub  Gobt  iOobiua  canileua)  is  a 
highly  beautlAil,  though  very  small  species  : 
colour  fine  blue,  rather  paler  beneath  : tail 
red,  with  a black  border.  From  the  bril- 
liancy of  Its  colours  it  appears,  when  swim- 
ming in  a calm  sea,  during  a bright  sunshine, 
like  a small  tube  of  sapphire,  tipped  with 
carbuncle.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  AfHca  ; and  the  Negroes  use  it  as  a bait 
for  other  fish. 

The  SroTTsn  Gobt  (GoMus  minutua)  is  : 
about  three  inches  long ; the  head  is  large  t 
theirides  blue  x the  mouth  wide,  with  several 
rows  of  small  pointed  teeth,  curving  in- 
wards ; the  dorsal  fins  distinct,  pectonQ  and  ' 
ventral  fins  large  ; tail  a little  rounded.  i 


The  nneral  colour  is  a pale  yellowish-white, 
fteclued  with  minute  l^ht  brown  speck^ 
and  occasionally  a row  of  larger  spots  along 


iVom  three  to  six  inches  in  length ; but  none 
of  them  are  m\ich  esteemed  fbr  fbod.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  ventral  and  tho- 
racic fins  being  united  in  their  whole  length, 
or  at  their  bas^  The  spines  of  the  dorsal 


I the  lateral  line.  It  is  frequently  taken  on  ! 

I our  sandy  shores  in  shrimpers'  nets ; it  is 
j also  plentiful  in  the  Thames,  where  It  is 
' called  by  the  fishermen  Folewig,  or  FoUj- 
bait. 

OODWTT.  {Lxmoaa.)  There  arc  several 
species  of  these  Grallatorial  birds.  They 
are  a timid,  shy,  and  solitary  tribe  ; charac- 
terized by  a str^ght  beak,  lonror  than  that 
of  the  snipes,  sometimes  slightly  bent  at  the 
extremity,  and  by  long  legs,  naked  far  above  ' 
the  knee.  They  live  amidst  the  fens,  salt  i 
marshes,  and  deep  muddy  placet  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers ; seldom  remaining  above  a 


RBD  OOBT  ~(OOB1U8  OnUXKTATOS*) 

fins  are  flexible  ; the  openings  of  their  ears, 
with  four  rays.  Like  the  Blenny,  thev  can 
live  a long  time  out  of  water.  Several  spe- 
cies arc  found  In  the  Mediterranean,  Ame- 
rican, and  Indian  seas : some  also  on  our 
own  coasts.  Tlireo  or  four  wUl  suffice  for 
examples. 

The  Black  Gobt, or  Rock -T18H.  (GoWas 
N^r.l  This  u an  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Northern  seas,  and  also  of  the 
rocky  parts  of  our  own  coast : it  gro^  to 
the  length  of  six  inches ; the  body  is  soft, 
slippery,  and  slender:  the  head  large,  the 
cheeks  inflated,  and  the  lips  veiy  thick  ; the 
I month  is  wide,  and  fUmlshed  with  numerous 


run  with  great  speed,  and  scream  os  they 
rise.  They  subsist  on  worms  and  lanrse, 
and  their  flesh  is  very  excellent.  They  ore 
migratory,  and  moult  twice  in  tlie  year. 

The  CoMUOK  Godwit  (Limoaa  ^goee» 
pheda)  is  sixteen  inches  In  len^,  and  weighs 
about  twelve  ounces.  The  bill  is  four  in^c 
long,  bent  • little  upwards,  and  black  at  the 
point : the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and 
coverts  are  a dingy  reddish  pale  brown,  each 
fbather  being  marked  down  the  middle  with 
a dark  spot.  The  fore  part  of  the  breast  is 
streaked  with  black  i belly,  vent,  and  tail 
white,  the  latter  barred  with  black  : the 
webs  of  the  first  six  qulll-fkathers  blastk^ 
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edged  on  the  interior  aides  with  reddish 
brown  : legs  inclining  to  g^nish  blue.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  the  Godwit  resides 
in  the  fens  and  marshes,  where  it  rears  its 
young ; but  when  the  winter  sets  in  with 
severity,  it  seeks  the  salt-manhes  and  sea- 
shores. 

The  Red  Oodwit.  (Ztmosa  rufa.)  This 
species  is  not  very  common  in  Great  Britain, 

' but  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  fenny  parts  of  North 
America,  about  Hudson*s  Bay,  Ac*  It  is 
larger  than  tlie  Common  Gc^wit,  and  is 
distinguished  ft-om  it  by  the  redness  of  its 
plumaee ; the  head,  breast,  and  sides  being 
a bright  ferruginous  red,  streaked  on  the 
head  with  brown,  and  mailed  on  the  breast 
and  sides  with  dusky,  cinereous,  and  white  \ 
neck  plain  dull  rusty  red.  The  back,  sca- 
pulars, greater  and  lesser  coverts,  are  greyish 
brown  ; on  the  former,  some  of  the  feathers 
are  barred  and  streaked  with  black  and  ru- 
fous, edged  with  pale  reddish  white  1 and  a 
bar  of  white  is  formed  across  each  wing  by 
the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts.  The  under 
parts  are  white,  slightly  spotted  with  brown. 
The  len  are  dusky,  and  bare  considerably 
above  the  knees.  Its  flesh  is  reckoned  de- 
licious. 

There  are  also  the  Great  American  God- 
wit,  the  Cinereous  Godwit,  the  Black-tailed 
Oodwit,  the  Red-breasted  Godwit,  Ac.,  all 
more  or  less  resembling  the  species  above 
described* 

GOLDEN-RYE  CBUTTERFLY].  The 
' name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the 
Hipparchia  pampiulxu, 

GOLDEN  WASPS,  or  GOLDEN- 
TAILED FLIES.  iChrysia.)  The  popular 
names  for  a tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
which  in  the  richness  of  their  colours  are  said 
to  **  vie  with  the  Humming-birds.  They  may 
be  observed  walking,  but  in  a constant  agita- 
tion and  with  great  agility,  upon  walls  and 
palings  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  snn. 
They  are  also  found  upon  flowers.  The  body 
is  elongated  and  covered  with  a solid  akin  t 
the  hind  wings  arc  not  veined,  but  the  ovi- 
positor is  formed  by  the  terminal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  terminated  by  a small 
sting  { the  antennae  are  Aliform,  elbowed, 
and  vibratile.  The  abdomen,  wldch  in  the 
female  appears  to  be  formed  of  only  three 
or  four  segments,  is  flattened  or  vaulted 
beneath,  and  capable  of  being  folded  against 
the  breast,  when  the  insect  assumes  an 
orbicular  form.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  Solitary  Mason-bees,  or  other 
Hymenoptcra,  their  larvae  dettro^ng  those 
of  these  insects.  [See  Chbtsidid*b.] 

GOLDFINCH.  (Fringina  eardwlis.)  Of 
all  the  British  Finches,  none  equal  theOold- 
ilnch  in  brilliant  plumage  and  docility ; hence 
it  Is  one  of  those  most  frequently  kept  in  cap- 
tivity I for  though  its  song  is  soft  and  pleas- 
ing, it  Is  deficient  in  power.  Its  length, 
fVom  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  is  five  inches  and.  a half ; and  the 
greatest  expanaion  of  its  wings  is  nine 
inches.  The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black  I 


the  forehead  and  chin  a rich  scarlet,  which 
is  divided  by  a black  line  passing  from  each 
comer  of  the  bill  to  the  eyes  \ the  cheeks 
are  white  ; top  of  the  head  black,  that  colour 
extending  downward  fh>m  the  nape  on  each 
side  I the  back,  rump,  and  breast  are  of  a 
fine  pale  tawny  brown  colour  1 belly  white  j 
the  wings  and  toil  are  black,  but  the  points 
of  the  primaries  in  both  are  white  t a beau- 
tiful yellow  stripe  rims  across  the  wings ; 
the  tail  feathers  are  black,  with  a white  spot 
on  each  near  the  end  ; legs  pale  flesh  red. 
The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  the  feathers  on  the  ridges  of  the  wings, 
which  are  of  a deep  black  colour  ; while 
those  of  the  hen  are  a dusky  brown  t and  the 
black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the  latter 
are  less  brilliant  than  in  those  of  the  male. 
The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  small,  but  ex- 


oou)TxvoH,->(rRZ]aoxxxjt  oannersms.) 

tremely  besntiftil  i the  onMde  coniiata  of 
Tery  fine  mo.,  curiously  interwoven  with 
wooi,  hair,  and  other  materiai.  j and  the 
inside  is  lined  with  the  down  of  thistles  and 
other  soft  and  delicate  substances.  The  nest 
is  often  found  in  an  orchard,  large  garden, 
or  plantation,  in  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  or 
caiefiilly  placed  in  some  thit\  evergreen 
shrub — somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Man,  but  not  immediately  within  his  view. 
The  bird  lays  five  or  six  white  eggs,  marked 
with  deep  purple  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
They  feed  thjlr  young  with  caterpillars  and 
insects  I and  the  old  birds  feed  on  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the 
thistle,  dandelion,  and  groundsel. 

Goldfinches  are  more  esaily  tamed  tlian 
other  birds  i and  so  reconciled  will  they  in  I 
time  become  to  their  imprisonmer|t  in  cages, 
that  they  appear  as  if  in  reality  atta^cd 
to  them.  If  a young  Goldfinch  is  brought 
up  under  a canary,  a wood-lark,  or  any 
other  singing-bird,  it  will  readily  catch  their 
song.  Goldfinches  breed  with  the  Canary  | 
this  intermixture,  says  Bewick,  succeeds 
best  between  the  cock  Goldfinch  and  the  hen 
Canary,  whose  offspring  are  productive,  and 
are  said  to  resemble  the  male  in  the  shape 
of  the  bill,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  head 
and  wings,  and  the  hen  in  tile  rest  of  the 
body.  Beauty  of  plumage,  observes  Buffbn, 
melody  of  song,  sagacity,  and  docility  of 
disposition,  reem  all  united  in  thii  charming 
little  bird,  which  were  it  rare,  and  imported 
fWim  a foreign  country,  would  be  more  highly 
valued. 
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GOLD-FISir.  {C*rj^n\a  oura/v«.)  In 
the  frc«h  waters  of  China,  we  are  told,  cer- 
tain beautiful  species  of  CVpnVuis,  distin- 
guished for  the  splendid  golden  colour  of  the 
membrane  l>ing  imme<Uately  beneath  the 
scales,  are  as  frequent  as  the  most  common 
river  fish  ore  here.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they 
at  this  time  either  rare  or  uncommon  in  our 
own  j>onds,  being  quite  naturalized,  and 
breeding  freely  in  open  waters. 

The  colours  of  Gold-fish  are  liable  to  the 
greatest  variations  : some  are  marked  with 
a fine  blue,  brown,  or  bright  silver  hue,  but 
the  usually  predominant  colour  is  that  of  a 
brilliant  gold.  As  an  article  of  food  they 
are  not  used,  and  are  only  valued  for  the& 
beauty  and  gcutlencss, 

GOLIATHUS  (Goliath  Beetles).  A 
group  of  Lamellicom  Coleoptera,  which  are 
chiefiy  found  in  Africa,  the  largest  species 
being  indigenous  to  the  western  coasts. 
These  insects,  which  were  formerly  very 
scarce,  and  some  of  which  are  still  rare  in 
collections,  have  acquired  their  name  from 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  species.  One  of 
the  first  specimens  was  found  by  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
surgeon  of  H.M.  8.  Kenowm,  at  least  eighty 
years  ago.  The  sp^imen  was  dead,  and  found 
floating  in  the  river  Gaboon ; it  is  now  in 
Glasgow,  ie  the  Hunterian  Museum. 


tawny  yellowish  brown,  with  black  lo&gi- 
tudiual  bands  on  the  latter. 


rKUALX  OAOIQCX  OOLZATB  BmaTLB 
(OOLXATBU8  OAOtOOS.) 

These  insects  arc  said  to  be  roasted  and  ' 
eaten  by  the  natives,  who  doubtless  often 
make  a bonne  touche  of  what  would  gratify 
many  an  entomologist. 

The  males  of  theseinsects,  wfi  are  informed  . 
by  Dr.  Savage,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  females ; and  though  the  various 
species  of  the  group  cannot  be  said  to  be  i 
very  abundant,  yet  they  are  so  frcquentlj 
brought  over  now,  that  the  large  prices  of 
and  even  50f.,  which  used  to  be  asked  ' 
for  them,  arc  now  very  much  reduced  i fine  i 
specimens,  however,  of  some  of  the  species 
still  fetch  5l»  or  C/.  j 

Seiiorated  from  them  by  slight  generic  i 
characters,  are  two  other  groups,  a male  and  | 
female  of  one  of  which  ore  figured  beneath- 


MALB  OAOXQTTB  OOLIATB  BBKTI.B 
(QOMATBOS  OAOJOU8.) 

The  fine  species  figured  above  was  believed, 
by  its  describer,  Voet,  to  be  a native  of  South 
America,  and  hence  he  called  it  Cacicus^ 
after  the  native  chiefs  of  that  country. 

The  male  diflTers  from  tlic  female  in  the 
armature  of  the  head  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  fore-legs,  which  are  spineless  on  the  out- 
side, as  is  well  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  elytra  of  the  male  of  the  GoLiATm’s 
Cacicus,  are  of  a pearly  satiny  white,  with 
a black  opaque  spot  on  the  shoulder  \ the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  thorax  being  of  a 


MATS  POLTrSBUOS  BBBTLB. 
(OOLtATBUa  POLTraXMOS.) 

It  Is  the  OoLiATiTTS  (MErnroRHTirA.^  Polt- 
PiiBMUs  I of  a dork  green  coloor,  bancM 
and  spotted  with  white.  The  male  and  I 
female  are  very  similarly  marked,  bat  the 
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diatinctions  in  the  head  and  fore  leg  may  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  figures.  The  ftmale  of 
this  species  is  generally  regarded  also  as 


rZUALJt  POLTPHXUUe  BKBTLS. 

(OOLlATBOa  POLTPBXUnB.) 

much  rarer  than  the  male.  This  species,  as 
well  as  one  named  after  Dr.  Savage  by 
Dr.  Harris  of  Buaton,  feeds  upon  a vine  that 
climbs  over  very  lofty  trees.  The  insects 
wound  the  bark  of  the  vine,  and  extract  the 
iuice  : the  vine  being  full  of  a fluid  as  taste* 
less  and  limpid  as  water. 

There  are  several  other  genera  and  species 
of  Goliath  Beetles,  of  most  of  which  there 
are  specimens  in  the  collection  of  tlie  British 
Musenm  ; but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  Burmeister  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  for  descriptions  and  figures  of  tl>ese, 
it  being  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  particularize  them,  splendid  as  they  ore. 
A list  of  all  the  species  of  Cetonidat  (includ- 
ing the  Goliath),  with  reference  to  figures, 
has  been  published,  and  will  show  how  rich 
the  Museum  collection  is. 

The  nert  species  (figured  beneath)  is  from 
West  Africa  also,  and  is  of  a most  brilliant 
green  colour  j it  is  the  Goliathus  (Dicuo- 
nouiiixa)  HiCAXS.  The  shades  on  tlda 
species  vary  according  os  the  iuscct  is  held 
to  the  light. 
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This  insect  seems  to  be  a native  of  Senegal  ^ 
and  the  Calabar  coast.  i 

The  food  of  the  Goliaths  is  fluid,  like  that  | 
of  the  Cetonue  and  Trichii:  the  long  brushes  ' 
on  their  maxills,  and  the  diverging  rows  of 
hairs  tliat  line  their  lower  lips,  arc  admirably  . 
fitted  for  absorbing  liquid  food,  while  their 
horny  teeth  afford  these  beetles  additional  I 
means  of  obtaining  it  from  the  leaves  and  ’ 
iuicy  stems  of  pfanta  when  the  blossoms 
iuivc  disapt>cared.  “ Thus  every  new  dis-  | 
covery  in  Natural  History,  when  least  cx-  ' 
pected,  serves  to  increase  the  evidence  of  ; 
skilful  contrivance  and  perfect  adaptation  i 
of  structure  in  all  organised  beings.”  WitJr 
this  admirable  remark  of  Dr.  Harris  we 
conclude  this  article.  [See  Cktoxiad.^: 
Dicboxoc£1*ualus  : Ixca.] 

GOLLACII.  [See  Eakwio.] 

GONEPTERYX.  A genus  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptero,  so  named  from  its  angled  wings. 
The  British  species  is  found  with  very  slight 
variation  on  the  Himalaya  mountains  { it  is 
the 

GONEPTERYX  RIIAMNT,  or  BRIM- 
STONE BUTTERFLY.  This  gay  and 
lively-coloured  insect  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  the  Papilionidse  that  makes  Rs  ap- 
pearance ; sometimes,  in  favourable  weather, 
even  as  earlv  as  the  middle  of  February. 
Mr.  Knapp,  m his  Journal  of  a Naturalist, 
alludes  to  this  butterfly 

” The  very  first  butteifiy  that  will 
— * aloft  repair, 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air,* 

is  the  Sulphur  Butterfly  (Gonepferpx  rA<m- 
m’),  which  in  the  bright  sunny  mornings  of 
March  we  so  often  see  under  the  warm 
hedge,  or  by  the  side  of  some  sheltered  copse, 
undulating  and  vibrating  like  the  petal  of  , 
a primrose  in  the  breeze.”  As  the  spring  ■ 
advances  they  may  be  seen  on  the  wing  in 
the  woods,  meadows,  atid  commons,  in  tolc- 


BRXMBTONX  BUTTXBn.r 
(OOMXPTXRTX  RHASIKI.) 

rable  plenty  { and  as  there  Is  a second  brood 
which  comes  forth  about  August,  there  is  no 
lack  of  them  at  any  time  till  autumn  sum- 
mons them  away.  The  male  is  of  a pure 
sulphur-yellow  above,  and  the  female  of  a 
greeuish-white  t and  in  both  sexes  a small 
sfwt  of  orange  occupies  the  centre  of  each 
wing,  and  a duskv  spot  at  the  hose  : the 
abdomen  is  black  above  and  yellow  beneath, 
its  base  and  the  thorax  thickly  clothed  with 
lung  glossy  white  silken  hairs : tlie  legs  are 
white  : the  antenme  reddish.  The  cater- 
pillar is  green,  with  a pater  line  on  each  side 
of  the  belly,  and  very  small  scale-like  block  j 
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I dot!  on  the  beck.  It  feedi  on  the  buckthorn 
( Hhanmut  catkarticua).  The  pupa,  or  chnr- 
aalis,  i(  green,  very  gibbon*  in  the  middle, 
and  acuminated  bobre : it  ia  Tcrtically  nae- 
pended  on  a perpendicular  branch,  with  a 
looee  sUken  thread  round  it. 

GONOPLAX,  or  ANGLED  CRAB.  A 
genus  of  decap<ki  short-tailed  Crustacea,  of 
which  one  species  is  found  in  this  countr)' : 
it  is  the  G,  anpufota  of  authors,  the  young 
of  which  has  been  described  as  a species^ 
Gelasimus.  In  the  male  the  fore  legs  are 
very  long.  For  figures  of  this  specie  see 
Dr.  Leach's  work,  or  that  of  Professor  Bell, 
“ The  British  Crustacea." 

GOOSE.  A geaas  of  webfooted  birds.  The 
Common  WiiJ>  Goose  (.Anter/erua},  other- 
wise called  the  Gret  Lao  Goose,  being  the 
oririn  of  our  domestic  species,  we  shall  de- 
I scribe  it  first  in  order,  after  having  made  a 
few  observations  on  the  distinguishing  cha- 
I racters  of  the  genua  The  bill  is  the  first  gresU 
I distinction  of  the  Goose  kind  from  all  the  fea- 
: thered  tribca  In  other  birds  it  ia  round  and 
' weged-shaped,  or  crooked  at  tlte  end)  in 
all  the  Goose  kind  it  is  flat  and  broad,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  skimming  ponds  and  lakes 
of  the  mantling  weeds  which  grow  on  their 
surface.  The  bills  of  other  birds  are  com- 
posed of  a horny  substance  throughout, 
formed  for  piercing  or  tearing  i but  birds  of 
this  genus  have  their  inolfensive  beaks 
sheathed  wHh  a skin  which  entirely  covers 
them ; and  are  only  adapted  for  shOTclIlng 
up  their  food,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
vegetable  productions ; for  though  they  do 
not  reject  animal  food  when  offered  to  them, 
they  contentedly  subsist  on  vegetable,  and 
seldom  seek  any  other. 

The  Gbbt  Lao,  or  Commoic  Wilo  Goose, 
as  Pennant  tenwrks.  Is  our  largest  species  ; 
the  heaviest  weigh  ten  pounds  i the  length 
' is  two  feet  nine  indies ; the  extent  five  feet. 

I The  bill  is  larn  and  elevated,  of  a flesh 
i cdonr  tinged  with  yellow  i the  nail  white 


the  head  and  neck  dnereons,  mixed  with 
ochraceons-yellowi  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  very  pale,  and  at  the  base  of  a yel- 
lowish-brown ! the  breast  and  belly  whitish, 
clouded  with  gray  or  ash-colour  i the  back 
gray,  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  almost 
white,  the  middle  row  deep  cinereous  slightly 
edged  with  white  i the  primaries  gray,  tipped 
with  block  and  edged  with  white ; tlie  I 
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coverts  of  the  tall  and  the  vent  feathers  of  a 
pure  white  i the  breast  and  belly  crossed 
and  clouded  with  dusky  and  ash  on  a 
whitish  ground  i the  middle  feathers  of  tlie 
tail  dusky,  tipped  with  white,  the  exterior 
one*  almost  wholly  white : the  legs  of  a 
flesh-colour.  This  species  is  widely  and 
numerously  spread  over  all  the  more  north- 
erly parts  of  the  globe,  whence  some  flocks 
of  them  migrate  a long  way  southward  in 
the  winter.  Latham  says,  they  seem  to  be 
general  inhabitants  of  the  world, — are  met 
with  from  Lapland  to  tlfe  Cape  of  Good 
nope,  — are  foequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
China,  as  well  as  indigenons  to  Japan, — 
and  on  the  American  continent  feom  Hud- 
son’s Bay  to  South  Carolina.  As  fur  their 
summer  rcsidenoes  and  breeding-places,  the 
lakes,  swamps,  and  dreary  morasses  of 
Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  the  unfre- 
quented northern  regions  of  America  seem 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  where,  with  mul- 
titudes of  other  kinds,  in  undistarbed  secu- 
rity, they  rear  their  young,  and  are  amply 
provided  with  a variety  of  food,  a large  por- 
tion of  which  must  consist  of  the  larvm  of 
gnats,  which  swarm  in  those  ports,  and  the 
myriads  of  insects  that  are  fostered  by  the 
nnsetting  sun. 

These  oirds  ore  often  seen,  in  flocks  of  fifty 
or  a hundred,  flying  at  very  great  heights, 
and  preserving  very  great  regnlaiity  in  uieir 
motions  i sometimra  forming  a straight  lias, 
and  at  others  assuming  the  shape  of  a wedge, 
which  is  supposed  to  focilitate  their  progress. 
Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they  ate 
at  an  imperceptihle  distance  above  us.  When 
on  the  ground,  they  range  themselves  ia  a 
line,  after  the  manner  of  cranes  i and  seen 
to  have  descended  rather  for  the  sake  of  rest 
than  for  any  other  refreshment.  HavfaiB 
continued  in  this  situation  for  an  how  or 
two,  one  of  them,  with  a long  load  note, 
sounds  a kind  of  signal,  to  wluah  the  rest 
punctually  attend,  and  rising  a group, 
they  pursae  their  journey  with  renewed 
alacri^. 

Their  flight  is  conducted  with  singular 
regularity  I they  always  proceed  either  in  a 
line  abreast,  or  in  two  linea  joining  in  on 
angle  at  the  middle,  like  the  letter  v.  In 
this  order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by 
turns,  the  foremost  fhlUng  iMck  in  the  rear 
when  tired,  and  the  next  In  station  succeed- 
ing to  his  duty.  Their  track  is  nnersdly  so 
high  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rrach 
them  from  a fowling-piece  i and  even  when 
this  can  be  done,  they  file  so  equally,  that 
one  discharge  seldom  kills  more  than  a single 
bird.  They  are  very  destructive  to  the  grow- 
ing corn  in  the  fields  where  they  happen  to 
alight  in  their  mlmtiona  In  some  coun- 
tries they  are  caught  at  such  times  in  long 
nets,  to  which  they  ore  decoyed  by  tame 
geese  placed  there  for  that  purpose.  CHher 
schemes  are  contrived  to  take  them  i but  as 
they  are  very  vigilant,  feed  only  in  the  day- 
time, and  betake  themselves  to  the  water  at 
night,  the  fowler  must  exert  his  utmost  care 
and  ingenuity  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
ends ; all  must  be  planned  in  the  dark,  and 
every  trace  of  suspidon  removed  i fos 
notmug  can  exceed  the  wary  oiroumapection 
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and  acute  ear  of  tlic  aeotinel,  who,  placed  on  • which  the  tail  feathers  were  plucked  { and  ' 
some  eminence,  with  outatrctched  neck,  mr-  that  numben  of  the  Geese  die  when  the  sea*  1 
veys  everything  that  moves  within  the  circle  son  afterwards  proves  cold.  But  tills  unfeeN 
of  his  observations,  and  the  instant  he  sounds  ing  process,  as  well  as  the  care  and  attention  | 
the  alarm,  the  whole  hock  betake  themselves  w’hich  arc  bestowed  upon  the  brood  Gcetie  I 
to  flight.  < while  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Incu- 

^ But  though  they  are  seen  regularly  migra-  1 hation,  is  nearly  the  same  everywhere, 

ting  southward  in  the  autumn,  and  nurtli-  I Wicker  pens  are  provided  fur  them,  placed 

word  in  the  spring,  they  were  formerly  I in  rows,  and  tier  above  tier.  Some  place  ' 

known  to  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  of  | water  and  com  near  the  nests;  others  drive  , 

l^incolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  va*  them  to  the  water  twice  a -day,  and  replace  ^ 
rious  other  parts  of  Great  Britain;  the  drain*  each  female  upon  her  own  nest  as  soon  as 
ing  and  cultivation  of  these  marshy  districts  she  returns.  At  length  the  bro^  is  hatclied  ; 
have  now,  however,  nearly  de^iopulated  them  ! and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  follow  their 
of  their  former  feathered  inhabitants ; but  parent  Geese,  they  ore  driven  to  the  neigh- 
in  lieu  of  the  wild  races,  these  localities  are  i bouring  fens  and  marshes,  on  whose  grassy- 
now  teeming  with  domesticated  ones  in  a ' margined  pools  they  feed  and  thrive  without 
highly  improved  condition.  The  Wild  Goose  , requiring  any  further  attendance  until  the 
lays  from  six  to  eight,  sometimes  ten  or  a ' autnmn.  In  this  way  immense  numbers  are 
dozen  eggs,  of  a dirty  greenish  colour,  tlie  j reared  in  many  parts  of  this  country ; but  ' 
nest  being  placed  among  rushes,  heaths.  Sec.  nowhere  are  there  so  many  as  in  the  fens  of 

I Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  sold  to  be  no  uucom-  \ 
The  Tame  Goose.  The  wild  species  we  mon  thing  for  a single  person  to  keep  a 
have  just  described  is,  as  before  stated,  the  thousand  old  Geese,  each  of  which,  on  an 
original  of  the  domesticated  Goose;  to  | average,  will  bring  up  seven  young  ones.  So 
describe  whose  varied  plumage,  economy,  ^ far  those  only  are  noticed  wluch  may  proba- 
and  habits,  may  to  many  seem  a superfluous  ; perly  be  called  tlic  larger  flocks,  by  which 
task  j while  oUicrt,  to  whom  they  are  less  | particular  watery  districts  arc  peopled ; but 
well  known,  may  deem  the  account  suifl-  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  they  form 
ciently  Interesting.  How  long  they  have  only  a part  of  the  largo  family  : and  when 
been  reclaimed  from  their  original  in-  the  stock  of  the  various  farm-yards  through- 
dependence  is  not  easily  ascertained ; but  out  the  kingdom  are  added,  the  Immcntic 
tlie  time  must  have  been  very  remote,  for  .whole  will  appear  multiplied  In  a ratio 
from  a very  distant  date  they  appear  to  almost  Incalculable.  A great  part  of  those 
have  held  their  present  station,  to  have  ' which  arc  left  to  provide  fur  themselves 
been  kept  fbr  the  selfsame  purposes,  and  during  the  summer,  in  the  solitary  distant 
to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  waters,  as  well  as  those  which  enliven  the 
Their  predominant  colours  are  wliite  and  villo^  green,  are  put  into  the  stubble  fields 
gray,  with  shades  of  ash  and  brown:  some  aBer  harvest,  to  fattenon  the  scattered  grain, 
of  them  are  yellowish,  others  dusky,  and  while  some  are  penned  up  for  this  purpose  ; 
many  are  found  to  difler  very  little  in  and  at  length  vast  numbers  are  driven  in 
appearance  from  the  original  stock.  The  flocks,  or  otherwise  sent,  to  the  great  mart 
only  permanent  mark,  which  all  the  gray  and  focus  of  consumption,  London  ; thepro- 
ones  still  retain,  like  uu>se  of  the  wild  kind,  vincial  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  being 
is  the  white  ring  which  surrounds  the  root  alio  fhmished  with  an  adequate  supply, 
of  the  tail.  They  are  generally  famished  The  Tame  Goose  lays  fVom  seven  to  twelve 
with  a small  tuB  on  the  head ; and  the  most  eggs,  and  sometimes  more  : these  are  care- 
usual  colour  of  the  males  (the  Ganders)  is  fully  divided  amona  the  brood  Geese  when 
pure  white ; the  bills  and  feet  in  both  males  they  begin  to  sit : those  a’hich  lay  a second 
and  fbmales  are  of  an  orange  red.  By  studied  time  in  the  course  of  the  summer  arc  seldom, 
attention  in  the  breeding,  two  sorts  of  these  if  ever,  permitted  to  have  a second  hatching; 
Oeese  have  been  obtained — a larger  and  a but  tlie  eggs  are  used  for  household  purposes, 
smaller  sort ; the  former  weighing  from  ten  . It  is  umversally  believed  that  the  Goose 
to  upwards  of  fifteen  i>ounds,  and  frequently  1 Ih'ei  to  a great  age,  and  particular  instances 
much  more.  The  smaller  kind  are  more  are  recorded  by  omithol<^Bts  which  confirm 
delicate  eating  ; delicacy,  however,  is  often  the  fact — some  even  emulating  tlie  human 
not  so  much  regarded  as  the  bountiful  | period  of  **  threescore  years  and  ten."  — It 
appearance  and  savoury  smell  of  a ^ fine  fat  has  been  remarked  that  none  of  our  domestic 
goose " on  the  festive  board.  But  it  is  not  birds  are  so  apt  to  bring  forth  monstrous 
altogether  on  account  of  their  use  as  food  productions  os  Geese — a circumstance  which 
that  ^ey  are  valuable  ; their  feathers,  their  has  been  attributed  to  the  excessive  fatness 
I down,  and  their  quills,  have  long  been  con-  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  liver  of  a fat 
' sidered  as  articles  of  more  importance,  and  Goose  is  oBen  larger  than  all  the  other 
Bt>m  which  their  owners  reap  more  advan-  viscera,  and  was  a dish  in  so  great  reputation 
vantages.  Pennant,  in  describing  the  me*  among  the  epicures  of  Home,  that  Pliny 
thods  used  in  Lincolnshire,  in  breeding,  thought  it  deserved  a serious  discussion,  to 
rearing,  and  plucking  Geese,  says.  They  are  whom  the  honour  of  inventing  so  excellent  a 
I plucked  five  Groes  in<hc  year:  first  at  Lady-  dish  was  due. 

: day  for  the  feathers  and  quills ; which  busi- 
ness is  renewed  for  the  feathers  only,  four  The  Snow  Goose  (Anner  {_Chen\  hyperho^ 
times  more  between  that  and  Michaelmas:  reus)  is  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  its 
he  adds,  that  he  saw  the  operation  performed  extended  wings  are  five  feet.  The  bill  of  this 
even  upon  goslings  of  six  weeks  old.  Bom  bird  is  very  curious,  the  edges  having  each 
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twenty-thre6  indentations,  or  strong  teeth, 
on  each  side  : the  inside  or  concavity  of  the 
upper  mandible  has  also  seven  rows  of 
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and  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  he 
and  secures  every  one  of  them. 


strong  projecting  teeth  { and  the  tongue, 
which  Is  horny  at  the  extremity,  is  armed 
on  each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sha^ 
bony  teeth.  The  upper  mandible  of  the 
beak  is  bright  red,  the  lower  whitish  j the 
hooks  of  both  blue.  The  he^,  neck,  and 
body  arc  piire  white  : the  quills  are  wli^ 
for  half  their  length,  the  rest  black : the 
legs  are  of  a very  deep  red.  Th^  birds 
inhabit  the  regions  of  the  arctic  circle,  occa 
sionaliy  migrating  to  the  more  teinp^te 
climates  of  JPrussia,  Austria,  Hudson  * 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Thev 
arrive  in  the  River  Delaware  ftom  the  north 
early  in  November,  sometimes  in  consider- 
able flocks,  and  are  very  noisy ; their  note 
is  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  Canada  Goose. 
They  make  but  a short  stay  in  winter,  pr^ 
ceeding  farther  south  as  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increases ; and  early  in  the  s^ing 
they  retire  to  the  polar  regions,  to  perform 
i the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  their 
young.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent ; 
and  in  Siberia  they  form  an  essential  article 
of  subsistence  to  the  natives,  each  family,  it 
is  said,  preserving  thousands  annually. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Siberians  to 
obtain  these  Geese  is  highly  curious.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant’s  account,  they  place 
near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a great  net  in  a 
straight  line,  or  else  form  a hovel  of  skins 
sewed  together  : this  done,  one  of  ^e  com- 
pany dresses  himself  in  the  skin  of  a white 
rein-deer,  advances  towards  the  flock  of 
Geese,  and  then  turns  backwards  (on  all 
fours)  the  net  or  hovel : and  his  companions 
go  behind  the  flock,  and,  by  making  a noiw 
drive  them  forwards.  The  simple  bbds 
mistake  the  man  in  white  for  their  leader, 
and  follow  him  within  reach  of  the  net, 
which  is  suddenly  pulled  down,  and  thus 
captures  tlie  whole.  When  he  chases  to 
conduct  them  even  into  the  hovel,  they  ft>l- 
low  in  the  same  manner  i,  he  creeps  m ^ a 
hole  left  for  that  purpose,  and  out  at  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  he  closes  up. 
The  Geese  follow  him  through  the  first } 


The  Canada  Goosb,  or  Cravat  Ooosb. 
(Anser  Canadensis.)  This  is  the  commem 
Wild  Goose  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
known  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  usu- 
ally weighs  about  ten  pounds.  The  gener^ 
colour  is  a dork  ash ; head,  neck,  and  taU 
black ; cheeks  and  tliroat  white  j bill  and 
f^t  block.  In  their  annual  migrations 
to  the  north,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
they  are  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  brcM  t ^ 
but,  as  Wilson  observes,  it  is  highly  prob^Ic . 
that  they  extend  to  the  utmost  polar  point, 
amid  the  silent  desolation  of  imknowu  coun- 
tries, shut  out  from  the  prying  eye  of  m^  ■ 
by  everlastmg  and  Insuperable  banriers  or 
iM.  After  having  ftilfllled  the  great  law 
of  nature,  the  approaching  rigours  of  that 
dreary  climate  oblige  them  to  return  ^ 
wards  the  more  genial  regions  of  the  south  { 
and  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  among  men, 
than  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them 
commences.  The  people  at  Hudro^s  Bay 
greatly  depend  on  these  birds,  and,  in  favou^ 
able  seasons,  kill  three  or  four  thousw^ 
wliich  are  packed  up  for  future  um.  The 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  November ; the  vernal  front  the 
middleof  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Their 
mode  of  flying,  the  van  being  he^ed  by  an 
experienced  old  Gander,  resembles  that  ot 
the  common  Wild  Goose  before  described. 
The  Canada  Goose  generally  builds  its  n«^ 
on  the  ground ; but  some  pairs  occaMonalL], 
breed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  on  tre^ 
depositing  their  eggs  hi  the  deserted  n^ts  of’ 
ravens  or  fishing-eagles.  The 
seven  in  number,  ore  of  a greenish  whl^ 
The  bird  has  been  long  domiciled  in  thtt 
country,  where  it  breeds  freely,  and  u 
great  ornament. 


OAKSUA  0008*. — (aN8«B  OAHAnI 

That  most  entert^ing  naturalist,  _ 
Waterton,  thus  speaks  of  the  Canada 
Cravat  Goose.  “ The  fine  proportions  of  this ; 
stately  foreigner,  its  voice,  and  flavour  of  to  | 
flesh,  are  strong  inducements  for  us  all  Is 
hope  that,  ere  long,  it  will  become  a nahr 
ralised  bird  throughout  the  whole  ot  Grsall 
Britain.  I stop  not  to  give  a detuled 
Bcription  of  its  plumage  ; that  has  alre^l 
been  performed  by  many  able  hands.  Sufltol 
it  then  to  say,  that  its  beautiful  blsu;k  ns^^ 
and  white  clieeks  render  it  so  particular 
conspicuous,  that  those  who  have  seen 
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once  will  never  be  at  a low  to  recx)gnlfe  it,  laid  an  egg  in  it.  She  ultimately  sat  on  five, 
when  viewed  amongst  all  other  sp^es  of  and  they  all  proved  addle, 
the  Goose  tribe.  There  can  be  nothing  more  **  Last  year  this  incongruons  though  per* 
enlivening  to  rural  solitude  than  the  trumMt*  severing  couple  visited  the  island  agiUn,  and 
sounding  notes  of  the  Canada  Goose.  xWy  proceeded  with  the  work  of  incnbation  in 
mav  be  heard  here  at  most  hours  of  the  day,  the  same  place,  and  u|>on  bay  which  had 
and  often  during  the  nlaht.  But  spring  it  been  purposely  renewed.  Nothing  could 
the  time  at  which  these  birds  are  most  vo*  exceed  the  assiduity  with  which  the  little 
ciftrous.  Then  it  is  that  they  are  on  the  Bemacle  stood  guard,  often  on  one  leg,  over 
wing,  moving  in  alfrial  circles  round  the  his  bull^  partner,  day  after  day,  as  she 
mansion, — now  rising  aloft,  now  dropping  was  performing  her  t^oua  task.  If  any 
into  the  water,  with  such  notes  of  apparent  body  approached  the  place,  his  cackling 
joy  and  revelry,  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  was  incewant : he  would  run  at  him  with 
attention  of  those  who  feel  an  Interest  in  the  fury  of  a turkey  cock  i he  would  jump 
contemplating  Nature's  wildest  scenery."  up  at  ^ knees,  and  not  desist  in  his  og* 
Mr.  W.  afterwards  relates  the  following  In*  gfessions  until  the  intruder  hod  retin^. 
teresting  story : — **  On  my  return  fh>m  Italy  xliere  was  something  so  remarkably  dispro* 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  the  keeper  informed  portionnte  betwixt  this  goose  and  gander, 
me  that,  in  the  preceding  spring,  one  of  the  that  I gave  to  this  the  name  of  Mopsus,  and 
little  Bemacle  ganders,  accompanied  bv  an  to  that  the  name  of  Nisa ; and  I would 
old  Canadian  Goose,  hsd  come  on  the  island  sometimes  ask  the  splendid  Canadian  Nisa, 
j where  the  mansion  stands,  and  formed  a at  she  sat  on  her  eggs,  how  she  could  pos* 

I kind  of  nest  on  the  border  of  a flower-bed  sibly  have  lost  her  heart  to  so  dlminntlve  a 
near  the  boat-house  i that  the  ftmale  had  little  fellow  as  Bemacle  Mopsus,  when  she 
laid  five  em  in  it,  and  that  all  these  eggs  had  so  many  of  her  own  comely  species  pre- 
hod  tumea  out  addle.  I could  easily  com-  sent,  fh>m  which  to  choose  a happy  and  efil-  ; 
prehend  the  latter  part  of  his  information  cient  partner.  The  whole  affair  appeared  to 
relative  to  the  eggs : but  had  he  told  me  be  one  of  ridicule  and  bad  taste  t and  I was  j 
' that  the  income-taxis  a blessing,  and  that  quitepreparedforaterminationof  it,  similar 
, the  national  debt  is  an  honour  to  tnc  country,  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  jrears,  when 
: I could  more  readily  have  believed  him,  behold  t to  my  utter  astonishment,  out  came 
; than  that  a Canada  Goose  had  been  fbol  two  roung  ones,  the  remainder  of  the  five 
! enough  to  unite  herself  with  a Bemacle  egj^s  Wng  addle.  The  vociferous  gesticu- 
gander.  Nevertheless  the  man  persisted  lations  and  strutting  of  little  Mopsus  were 
I stoutly  In  what  ho  bad  affirmed,  and  I told  bevond  endurance,  when  he  first  got  sight 
the  story  to  others,  and  nobody  believed  me.  of  nis  long-looked-for  progeny.  He  screamed 
In  the  breeding  season,  however,  of  1842,  aloud,  whilst  Nisa  helped  him  to  attack  me, 
this  diminutive  Gander  and  mamlficent  with  their  united  wings  and  hissings  as  I 
Goose  appeared  on  the  island  ; and  as  the  approached  the  nest  in  order  to  convey  the 
spot  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  pre-  little  ones  to  the  water  { for  the  place  at 
ceding  year  was  very  bleak  and  (mite  un  • which  the  old  birds  were  wont  to  get  upon 
sheltered,  I thought  that  I could  offer  them  the  island  lay  at  some  distance,  and  I pre- 
a more  commodious  situation.  Just  opposite  ferred  to  launch  them  close  to  the  cherrv-  i 
the  eastern  windows  of  the  sitting-room,  an<l  tree ; which  done,  the  parents  immediately  : 
two-and-twenty  yards  distant  rtom  them,  jumped  down  into  the  water  below,  and 
there  if  vet  alive  the  remant  of  a once  superb  then  swam  off  with  them  to  the  opposite 
and  fertile  black-heart  cherrv-tree.  It  was  shore.  Thlslovlngcouple,  apparently  so  ill- 
evidently  past  its  prime  In  the  days  of  my  assorted  and  disproportionate,  has  brought 
early  youth ; but  I can  well  remember  that  np  the  progeny  with  great  care  and  success, 
it  then  bore  ponderous  loads  of  dainty  It  has  now  arrived  at  its  full  nowth,  and 
I cherries.  This  cherry-tree,  like  the  hand  is  in  mature  plumage.  These  tiybrids  are 
that  is  now  writing  a description  of  it,  ap-  elegantly  shai^,  but  are  not  so  large  as  the 
pears  the  worse  for  wear  ( and  the  wintry  mother,  nor  so  small  as  Die  father,  their 
blasts  of  more  than  half  a century  have  too  plumage  partaking  in  colour  with  that  of 
clearly  proved  that  neither  its  internal  both  parents.  The  white  on  their  front  is 
vigour,  nor  the  strength  of  its  gigantic  limbs,  only  half  as  much  as  that  which  is  seen  on 
could  make  an  effectual  stand  ai^nst  the  the  ftont  of  the  gander,  whilst  their  necks 
attacks  of  such  sturdv  antagonists.  Its  are  brown  in  lieu  of  the  cual-blauk  (K)lour 
north-western  and  nortn-eastem  parts  have  which  appears  on  the  neck  of  the  goose, 
gradually  died  away,  and  what  remains  alive  Their  breasts,  too,  are  of  a dusky  colour, 
of  it  to  the  southward  can  no  longer  produce  whilst  the  breast  of  the  Bemacle  is  black, 
fniit  to  be  compared  with  that  of  gonc-bv  and  that  of  the  Canadian  white;  and 
periods.  The  bole,  too,  which  measures  full  throughout  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
ten  feet  and  five  Inches  in  circumference  at  plumage,  there  may  be  seen  an  altered  and 
the  graft,  seems  to  show  signs  of  Time's  modified  colouring  not  to  be  traced  in  that 
hard  usage.  Perhaps  in  a few  years  more  a of  the  parent  birds. 

south-western  gale,  which  often  does  much  **  1 am  writing  this  In  the  middle  of  Feb- 
I damage  here,  may  lay  it  low  in  ruins.  Close  rtiary.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  more, 

! to  this  venerable  tree  I made  a hollow  In  the  as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  perhaps 
I ground,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  coal-  my  little  Momus  and  his  beauteous  Nisa 
basket,  and  filled  it  with  hay.  The  Geese  may  try  their  luck  once  more,  at  the  bole  of 
f soon  took  possession  of  it  ; and  on  the  third  the  superannuated  cherry-tree.  I shall  have 
I day  after  they  hod  occupied  it,  the  female  j all  in  readiness,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
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them.  I certainly  acted  rashly,  notwith- 
standing appearances,  in  holding  this  faith- 
ful couple  up  to  the  ridicule  of  visitors  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  spot  where  the  novel 
incubation  was  going  on.  I have  had  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  shall  be  more  guarded 
for  the  future  in  giving  an  opinion.  In- 
formation is  always  desirable,  and  is  doubly 
satisfactory  when  accompanied  by  a de- 
monstration. In  the  present  instance,  my 
speculation  that  a progeny  could  not  he 
produced  from  the  union  of  a Bcrnacle 


deep  water,  and  is  abundant  along  the  whole 
of  the  south  coast  of  England.  **  The  polvpe- 
mass  is  more  than  twelve  inches  in  height, 
and  fifteen  or  seventeen  in  breadth,  fixed  to 
rocks  by  a broad  circular  fibro-^meous 
disc,  shrub-like,  branched  from  near  the 


gander  with  a Canada  goose  has  utterly 
failed.  I stand  convince  by  a hybrid,  re- 
primanded by  a gander,  and  instructed  by  a 


Ooose.”  [See  Bxknaclb.] 

I The  SwA5  Goose.  {Anierevgnoides.)  This 
bird  is  of  a size  between  the  Swan  and  the 
common  Goose,  and  is  distinguished  ftom 
. other  spepies  by  its  upright  and  stately  walk, 

' by  having  a large  knob  on  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  and  a sort  of  wattle  under 
the  throat ; a white  line  or  fillet  runs  over 
the  front  of  the  brow,  and  a block  stripe 
down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  : the  base 
I of  the  bill  is  orange  ; the  front  of  the  neck 
• and  breast  are  yellowish-brown  ; the  back, 
and  all  the  upper  parts,  darkish-CToy ; the 
sides  gray  edg^  with  white  j belly  white ; 
and  legs  orange.  It  is  variously  called  the 
Chinese,  Spanish,  Guinea,  Cape,  and  Swan 
Goose  : and  is  said  to  have  been  ori^nally 
found  only  in  Guinea,  though  it  is  now 
tolerably  common,  in  a wild  as  well  as  in  a 
domesticated  state,  both  in  warm  and  in 
cold  climates.  They  are  more  noisy  than 
any  other  species  : nothing  can  stir  by  night 
or  dav  without  their  sounding  the  alarm  by 
. theirlioarsecacklings  and  shrill  cries.  They 
breed  with  the  common  Goose,  and  their 
' offspring  are  os  prolific  as  others. 

j The  BsAir  Goose  $eoehtm)  is  a 

'■  native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  migrating  pe- 
riodically towards  the  southern  parts  of 
; Europe.  They  arrive  in  the  fens  of  England 
I in  the  autumn,  sometimes  in  large  fiocks, 

I and  leave  us  in  April  and  May  for  the  north  ; 

some  retiring  no  farther  to  breed  than  the 
' Hebrides.  They  resort  equally  to  the  com 
I fields  and  the  fens,  and  are  said  to  show  a 

fjreforence  for  the  green  com  as  food.  The 
lead  and  top  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wing- 
ooverts  are  ashy-brown ; the  base  of  the 
. neck  and  under  parts  of  the  plumage  are 
bright  ash-colour ; the  rump  is  nearly  black  ; 
the  vent  and  under  part  of  the  tail  are  pure 
: white;  and  the  legs  are  reddish-orange.  They 
{ lay  ten  or  twelve  white  eggs,  in  a nest 
I placed  in  the  marshes,  or  among  the  heath. 

GORGONIA  : GORGONIAD.®.  A ge- 
I nns  and  family  of  Zoophytes,  described  in 
I Dr.  Johnston's  excellent  work  on  the  British  ^ 
Zoophytes  as  ** polype-mass  rooted,  arbores-  ! 
cent,  consisting  of  a central  axis  barked  i 


I recent  soft  and  fleshy,  when  dried  porous 
I and  friable.'*  The  species  here  flgur^  (Gor- { 
ponta  vemicoso)  is  somewhat  fan-shaped,  ' 
' much  and  irregularly  branched,  the  branches 
cylindrical,  flexuous,  and  barked  when  dry  i 
I with  a white  warted  crust.  It  is  found  in  1 
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base,  the  branches  expanded  lateral!  j,  aome-  ' * 
times  bushy,  cylindrical,  erect  or  ereeto-  ■ 
patent,  warty.  Axis  black*  smooth,  and  !‘ 
somewhat  glossy,  round  or  a little  com-  ! 
pressed,  compact  and  comaons,  with  a snow-  t 
white  pith  in  the  centre,  irregularly  oellular 
and  very  like  the  pith  of  a rush.  Crust,  In 
dried  specimens,  white,  cretaceous,  friable,  ' 
warted,  with  numerous  polype-cells  1 
wrinkled  in  the  small  spaces  between  them.”  i 
Professor  E.  Forbes,  alluding  to  another 
species  {Oor^i?ia  JiabcUum),  which  It  was  2 
supposed  had  l>cen  admitted  into  the  British  I 
Fauna  on  insufficient  evidence,  saya,  **The 
fisherman  wdio  brought  it  described  it  as 
being  covered  with  living  flesh  when  taken. 
On  examination  we  found  that  it  presented 
the  curious  appearance  of  West  Indian  • 
incnisting  shells  and  British  mixed,  and  the 
living  flesh  was  doubtless  a British  sponge, 
which  had  grown  round  the  branches^ 
many  parts. 

Gorilla,  csee  suppumbitt.] 

GOSHAWK.  {Falco  polumhortus.')  The  I 
Goshawk  is  twenty-one  inches  in  length  ; 
the  bill  and  cere  are  blue ; crown,  black, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a line  of  white, 
finely  speckled  with  black  ; upper  psuts, 
slate,  tinged  with  brown  t legs  feathered  half 
way  down,  and,  with  the  feet,  yellow  ; the 
breast  and  belly  white,  with  a number  of 
wavy  lines  or  bars  of  black  ; the  Ull  long,  of 
an  ash-colour,  and  crossed  with  four  or  five 
diuky  bars ; wings  much  shorter  than  the  | 
tml.  The  Goshawk  frequents  the  deep  so- 
Utudes  of  forests,  preying  upon  liarwa,  so 


feeds  on  mice  and  small  birds,  and  eagerlv 
devours  raw  flesh.  It  plucks  the  birds  verV 
neatly,  and  tears  them  into  pieces  before  U I 
eats  them,  but  swallows  the  pieces  entire,  li 
ii  extremely  destructive  to  game,  dsutios 
through  the  woods  after  its  prey  with  gres! 
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i tmpetuofity  : but  if  the  object  of  its  ptirsuil 
I eludes  its  nrst  attack,  it  almost  immc<liately 
[ desists,  and  perches  on  some  bough  till  new 
game  presents  itself.  The  Goshawk  is  now 
rare  in  the  British  islands,  being  chiefly  re- 
i stricted  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; but  it 
I is  more  abundant  in  the  forest  districts  of 
continental  Europe,  and  extends  also  tlirough 
the  temperate  re^ons  of  Asia  and  America. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  Europe,  in  common 
i with  the  Falcon,  Jerfaleon,  &c.  in  the  once 
celebrated  royal  pastime  of  falconry  ; and  it 
• is  said  to  be  still  used  by  the  emperor  of 
China,  in  his  hunting  excursions,  when  he  is 
usually  attended  by  his  grand  falconer,  and 
a thousand  of  inferior  rank.  Wilson  de* 
scribed  the  American  bird  under  the  name 
of  F.  AtricapiUue^  but  at  the  tame  time  tus* 
pccted  that  it  might  prove  Identical  with  the 
European,  which  has  since  l^n  confirmed. 

GBACKLE.  ((?racuZtx.)  The  principal 
spedes  of  this  genus  of  birds  are  natives 
I of  Asia  and  America  : and  they  chiefly  suIh 
sist  on  insects  and  fVuits. 

The  IxniAX  Grackui.  (Oracula  reU~ 
^losa.)  Edwards  describes  two  varieties  of 
this  species,  which  resemble  each  other  in 
every  respect  except  In  size  » the  one  being 
! as  large  as  a Magpie,  and  the  otlier  no  larger 
' than  a Blackbird.  They  have  round  plump 
! bodies,  short  tails,  and  legs  of  mc^crate 
I length  ; the  head,  neck,  whole  body,  wings, 

I and  tail,  are  covered  with  glossy  black  fea- 
I thers,  shining  in  different  lights  with  green, 
j blue,  and  purple  lustres : a white  spot  ap- 
I pears  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  ; and  the 
! legs  and  feet  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 
These  birds  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Islands  : they  are  lively, 
docile,  and  learn  to  siieak  with  os  much 
facility  os  most  of  the  Parrot  tribe. 


locusts,  which  had  unfortunately  been  intro* 
duced  from  Madagascar ; their  eggs  having 
been  imported  in  the  soil  with  some  plants 
which  were  brought  from  that  island.  In 
eonsequence  of  this,  the  Govcmor'general 
and  the  Intendant  deliberated  seriously  on 
the  means  of  extirpating  the  noxious  insects; 
and  for  tliat  purpose  caused  •e^'eral  pair  of 
the  Indian  Paradise  Crackle  to  be  introduced 
into  the  island.  This  plan  promised  to  sue* 
ceed ; but  unfortunately  some  of  the  colo- 
nists, observing  the  birds  eagerly  thrusting 
their  bills  into  the  earth  of  the  new-sown 
fields,  imagined  that  they  were  in  quest  of 
the  gndn,  and  reported  that  the  birds,  in- 
stead of  proving  beneficial,  would,  on  the 
contra^,  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  coun- 
try. The  cause  was  considered  in  form. 
On  the  part  of  the  birds  It  was  argued,  that 
they  raked  in  the  new-ploughed  grounds 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  grain,  but  the  Insects  t 
and  were  therefbre  beneficial.  They  were, 
however,  proeeribod  by  the  council ; and  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  them,  not  aOrackle 
was  to  be  found  in  the  island.  This  prompt 
execution  was  however  fbllowed  by  a speedy 
repentance  : the  locusts  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  people,  who  only  viewed  the 
present,  remtted  the  loss  of  the  Paradise 
Gracklca  In  a few  years  afterwards  a few 
pair  were  again  introduced  : their  preserva- 
tion and  breeding  were  made  a state  aflklr : 
the  laws  held  out  protection  to  them,  and 
the  physicians  on  their  part  declared  their 
fiesh  to  be  tmwholcsomo : the  Orackles 
accordingly  multiplied,  and  the  locusts  were 
destroyed.  ~The  reader  will  find,  under  the 
word  **  Rook,*’  this  really  important  subject 
discussed  at  some  length,  in  reference  to  the 
habits  of  that  well-known  insectivorous  and 
granivorous  bird. 


The  CnESTEP  Crackle  (Gmet/Za  cris- 
f(iteila)  is  of  a black  colour,  inclining  to  a 
dusky  blue  ; but  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
first  quills  are  white,  which  forms  a white 
spot  in  each  wing : though  the  tail  is  black, 
. the  side  feathers  are  tipped  with  white  : but 
: it  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  having  on  the 
forehead,  just  at  the  basis  of  the  bill,  a re- 
markable tufl  of  feathers,  which  it  can  erect 
: at  pleasure  in  form  of  a crest.  It  is  a native 
ofChlua. 


' The  Parapisb  Gracki.r.  (.Graettia 
, tristis.)  This  sitecies  is  rather  longer  than 
the  Blackbird ; its  colour  chestnut  brown, 
the  head  and  neck  black,  but  the  latter 
j tinged  with  gray  : the  plumes  on  the  fore 
' part  of  the  head  are  fine  and  narrow,  and 
I behind  each  eye  Is  a triangular  bare  space 
' of  a red  colour : the  abdomen  is  white  ; the 
I tail  dark  brown,  the  lateral  feathers  tipped 
with  white  ; the  larger  quill-feathers  dusky, 
j with  white  bases,  forming  an  oblong  white 
spot  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  wing  : the 
bill  and  legs  are  yellow.  This  bird  Is  a 
' native  of  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

is  very  voracious,  and  particularly  fond  of 
I locusts  and  grasshoppers  ; relative  to  which 
Bulfun  relates  the  following  curious  anec- 
I dote The  isle  of  Bourbon,  where  these 
binls  were  unknown,  was  overrun  with 


ORALLY.  The  fourth  order  of  the  claw 
Avc4,  comprehending  the  loug-iegged  wading 
birds. 

GRALLATORES.  The  fourth  order  of 
Birds  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Vigors, 
being  placed  between  the  RoMort*  and  the 
JVototores.  i 

GRAMPUS.  iDfIphimu  orca.)  A ceta-  ] 
ceous  animal,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ! 
feet  long,  and  of  such  an  extremely  fierce 
and  predaceous  nature,  that  It  not  only  de- 
stroys the  porpoise  and  dolphin,  but  it  is 
reported  that  it  will  even  attack  whales. 
The  nose  is  flat,  and  reverted  at  the  ex-  i 
tremity  ; and  It  has  thirty  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  | 
those  in  front  being  blunt,  round,  and  ; 
slender;  the  hinder  sharp  and  thick  ; and 
between  each  there  Is  a space  adapt^  to  j 
receive  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  law  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.  The  body  is  brood  and 
deep ; the  back  is  black,  but  on  each  shoulder 
there  is  a large  white  spot ; the  sides  are 
marbled  with  black  and  white  ; and  the 
belly  is  perfectly  white.  The  back  fin  some- 
times measures  not  less  than  six  feet  in 
length  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  The  Gram-  i 
pus  is  found  in  the  Mediterraoean  and  ! 
Atlantic  seas,  as  well  as  in  both  the  polar 


Crcaiiurp  of  Natural 


rcflotM ; uid  it  occaiion&Ujr  appean  oa  tha 
t BntUh  coaaU. 

GRASS-FINCH.  A genus  of  Passerine 
birds.  [See  Fokpjula.] 

GRASSnOPPER.  (A  crwiwin.)  This  genus 
of  Orthopterous  insects  is  distinguished  from 
I the  Crickets  by  the  roof-llke  position  of  the 
; wing-covers,  which  in  the  crickets  fold  hori* 

I zootally  ; and  they  are  distingtdshed  from  ! 
' the  I^usts,  by  the  inferior  robustness  of  the 
body,  and  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the 
I legs  and  antenn.'e.  There  are  several  va- 
, rieties,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
: account  of  the  little  Grasshopper  that  breeds 
! In  our  meadows,  and  prolongs  its  shrill 
! music  through  the  summer,  in  order  to  elu> 
cidate  the  history  of  all. 

I The  general  colour  of  the  Grasshopper  is 
green,  with  a line  of  brown  which  streaks 
' the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
: and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divid^ 
into  the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the  abdomen  : 
the  head  is  oblong,  prone,  and  may  be 
likened  in  shape  to  that  of  a horse ; the 
mouth  is  covered  by  a kind  of  buckler,  and 
; armed  with  brownish  hooked  teeth  ; the 
nntennsD  are  long  and  pointed  i and  the  eyes 
are  black  and  prominent.  The  corselet  is 
elevated,  narrow,  and  armed  above  and 
I below  with  two  seirated  spines  ; the  bock  is 
' covered  with  a strong  buckler,  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  bound,  and 
I round  these  muscles  the  vessels  of  respiration 
! are  seen ; the  last  |>air  of  legs  are  much 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  first  two  pair, 
and  have  muscles  extremely  well  adapted 
for  leaping.  There  are  four  wings  t the  an- 
terior ones  springing  from  the  second  pair 
of  legs,  the  posterior  from  the  third  pair: 
tlie  Itindcr  wings  are  much  finer  and  more 
expansive  than  the  foremost,  and  arc  there- 
fore the  principnl  instruments  of  flight. 
The  abdomen,  which  is  large,  is  composed 
of  eight  rings,  acd  terminate<l  hy  a forked 
tail  covered  with  a kind  of  down.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  female  is  ob- 
served to  be  greatly  distended  with  eggs,  and 
■he  prepares  to  deposit  her  burden.  In 
order  to  form  a proper  lodgment  for  them 
in  the  earth.  Nature  has  provided  her  with 
an  instrument  at  the  end  of  her  body,  which 
•he  can  sheathe  and  unsheathe  at  pleasure : 
with  this  she  pierces  the  eartli  to  the  great- 
est depths  po^ible ; and  into  the  opening 
thereby  made  she  drops  her  eggs  one  after 
another.  Having  thus  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  her  race,  she  does  not  long 
survive : fur.  as  the  winter  approaches,  she 
gradually  withers,  and  dies  through  a total 
decav.  In  the  mean  time  the  deposited  eggs 
continue  unaltered,  either  by  the  severity  of 
the  season  or  the  delay  of  spring  : they  are 
oval,  white,  and  of  a homy  consistence,  and 
they  contain  a viscous  transparent  fluid. 
Wlicn  the  vernal  sun  t>egin8  to  animate  all 
nature,  the  eggs  feel  his  benign  inHucnee  ; 
and,  generally  in  the  begiiming  of  May,  iiu 
Insect  is  produced  from  each  about  the  sUe 
of  a flea  : these  are  at  first  of  a whiUtth 
colour,  but  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
tiicy  turn  black  : and,  soon  after,  to  a red- 
dish brown  : from  their  very  origin  they 


exhibit  the  appearance  of  Grasshopper* 


without  win^  and  hop  among  the  grass,  a* 
j soon  as  exuuded,  with  surprUing  agility. 
I Having  continued  above  twenty  days  from 
its  exausion  without  the  use  ot  its  wings. 


I which  are  folded  up  in  its  body,  at  length  it 
I prepares  for  its  emancipation  ; and,  in  order 
I to  make  the  necessary  dispoeitions  for  iu 
approaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its  grassy 
food,  and  finds  some  convenient  suiter  \ 
where  it  may  be  protected  from  a passing 
shower.  It  then  exhibits  the  some  Imborions  ' 
writhingf,  hemvingt,  and  palpitations,  which  ; 
are  perceptible  In  all  otoer  insects  during  i 
their  metamorphosis ; it  struggles  hard,  in 
fact,  to  free  itself  from  prison.  At  length, 
the  skin  which  covers  the  head  and  breast  U 
observed  to  divide  above  the  neck  \ and  ere 
long  the  little  insect  extricates  itself  totally  i 
from  the  old  skin,  which  it  leaves  adhering 
to  the  plant  under  which  the  transformation  ; 
was  performed.  The  Grasshopper,  thus  dis*  [ 
engaged  from  its  exterior  skin,  appears  in  it* 
perfect  form } but  at  this  period  it  is  ex-  I 
tremely  feeble,  and  its  body  quite  soft.  It 
is  now  of  a gieenUh  white  colour,  which  be-  ' 
comes  more  vivid  as  the  moisture  on  the  I 
surface  drict  up.  Still,  however,  the  insect  I 
discovers  no  signs  of  Life,  but  spears  quite 
spent,  and  overcome  with  its  exertions. 
During  this  time  the  body  continues  drying,  ! 
and  the  wings  unfolding  to  their  greatest  ' 
expansion : and  a curious  observer  may 
perceive  them,  fold  after  fold,  opening  to  the  : 
sun,  till  at  last  they  become  longer  than  the  | 
two  hinder  legs : the  body  of  the  insect  is  ' 

: also  lengthened  during  this  operation,  and 
I becomes  more  beautiful  than  before.  These 
j insects  ore  generally  vocal  in  the  middle  of 
j summer : and,  about  sunset,  their  notes  are 
! much  louder  ilian  during  the  heat  of  the 
j day.  The  musical  organs  of  the  male  con- 
I slits  of  what  has  been  termed  a i>alr  of  ta- 
borets.  They  ore  formed  by  a tliin  and  i 
transparent  membrane  stretched  iu  a strong 
I half-oval  frame  in  Uis  triangular  overlapping 
I portion  of  each  wing-cover.  During  the 
; daytime  these  insects  are  silent,  and  conceal 
themselves  among  the  leaves  of  trees  ; but  j 
at  night  they  quit  Uieir  lurklng-plooes,  and  ' 
the  joyous  males  begin  the  tell-tale  coll  with 
which  they  enliven  their  silent  mates.  This 
proMeds  from  the  friction  of  the  tahorct 
frames  against  each  other  when  the  wing- 
oovert  are  opened  and  shut,  and  consists  of 
two  or  three  distinct  notes  almost  exactly 
resembling  articulated  sounds,  and  corrr- 
■Ijonding  with  the  number  of  times  that  the 
wing-covers  ore  opened  and  shut ; and  the 
notes  ore  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a few 
minutes,  for  hours  together.  Though  averse 
to  the  exertions  of  flight,  and  slow  in  their 
aerial  excursions,  particularly  when  the 
weather  Is  pioist  or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  : 
seen  to  fiv  to  considerable  distances.  When  I 
roughly  handled  they  bite  sluirply  i and.  in  ' 
tliC  act  of  flying,  they  make  a portictUor 
noise  with  their  wings.  CSce  LocusT.3 

GUAYT.ING.  (7?ipma77us  vu/partj.)  A 
fresh-water  fish,  of  the  Sairntmidee  family,  in 
many  respects  very  similar  In  its  habiu  lo 
the  Trout,  deligliling  in  clear  rapid  streams,  I 
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and  swimming  with  rapidity.  Its  figure  is 
elegant,  the  Ix^y,  which  is  longer  and  flatter 
than  that  of  the  Trout,  seldom  exceeds 
eighteen  inches : the  head  is  small  and 
pointed,  flattened  at  the  top  ; teeth  nume- 
rous, small,  and  incurved  ; behind  the  head, 
the  nape  and  neck  rise  suddenly  ; the  body 
j deepest  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
I fin,  then  tapering  off  to  the  tail ; the  back 
I and  sides  are  a fine  silvery  gray,  but  when 
! the  fish  is  just  caught  they  are  slightly  varied 
with  blue,  green,  and  gold,  with  a few  de- 
cided dark  spots.  The  lateral  line  is  straight  i 
the  scales  are  large,  their  lower  edges  being 
dusk^,  and  forming  regular  rows  from  head 
to  tail : the  top  of  the  back  fin  is  red,  the  lower 
part  being  of  a purple  hue  ; the  ventral  fins 


ORATI.THO,— (THTMALLOS  VOLOARIB.) 

' are  bluish,  spotted  with  black  t and  the  tail 
is  considerably  forked.  The  lips  are  rough  ; 
the  tongue  is  smooth  ; and  the  gills  are 
quadruple.  It  is  tolerably  abundant  in  seve- 
ral rivers  in  the  north,  and  also  in  the  north- 
western counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wilt- 
! shire,  where  it  is  found  in  the  Test  and  both 
] the  Avons.  It  is  known  to  be  plentiful  in 
■ Sweden,  Norway,  and  I^pland  i and  it  may 
, be  generally  jremarked  that  it  thrives  best  in 
! rivers  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottoms,  where 
I stream  and  p>ool  alternate.  The  spawning 
season  is  in  April  or  May,  therein  differing 
from  most  of  the  other  Salmonidoe,  which 
' generally  spawn  late  in  the  autumn  : whereas 
the  Orayling  is  in  the  finest  condition  in 
, October  and  November,  when  Trout  are  out 
, of  season. 

I GREBE.  (PodTcrps.)  The  name  gi\'cn 
to  a natural  of  Water  birds,  allied  to 

i the  Divert.  Their  distinguishing  characters 
: are  — a long,  straight,  and  sharp  pointed 
i bill ; no  tail ; the  toes  flattened,  separate, 
but  broadly  fHnged  at  their  edges  by  a firm 
membrane.  This  division  of  the  webbed 
foot  probably  assists  its  action,  in  waters 
where  there  are  many  aquatic  plants.  The 
quickness  with  which  they  dive  is  very  re- 
markable : their  progression  on  land,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  awkward  » for  they  are 
obliged  to  lie  upon  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  and  then  to  shuffle  along  like  seals,  bv 
the  action  of  their  feet  against  the  ground. 
Their  flight  is  very  feeble  ; but  in  the  act  of 
diving,  their  wings  are  of  great  assistance  to 
i them. 

The  Great-crested  Grebe.  (Podicepa 
cristatua.')  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
i twenty-one  inches,  and  the  expansion  of 
its  wings  thirty.  The  bill  Is  red  at  the  base 
and  black  at  the  point,  and  between  the 
bill  and  the  eves  there  is  a stripe  of  black 
naked  skin  ; the  irides  are  pale  red,  and  the 
licod  is  adorned  with  a large  dusky  crest, 
divided  in  the  middle.  Tne  cheeks  and 
h throat  are  surrounded  with  a long  i>cndent 


ruff  of  a bright  tawny  colour  edged  with 
block  ; the  chin  is  white  ; the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a sooty  hue ; 
and  the  rump  is  covered  with  lon^  soft  down, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  a tail.  The  co- 
vert-feathers on  the  second  and  third  j^oints 
of  the  wings  and  the  secondaries  are  white  t 
all  the  other  wing-feathers  are  dusky  : the 
breast  and  belly  are  of  a silvery  white  colour, 
soft  and  glossy  ; the  plumage  under  the  wings 
is  dusky  i the  outsides  of  tlie  legs  are  also 
dusky,  but  the  insides  and  the  toes  are  a pale 

Keen.  This  bird  is  found  on  almost  every 
ke  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  common 
in  marshes  and  meres  in  many  parts  of  i 
England ; it  breeds  among  reeds  and  flags,  | 
in  a floating  nest  kept  steady  by  the  weeds  j 
of  the  margin  j preys  on  fish  i and  very  j 
rarely  quits  its  watery  abode,  where  by  i 
diving  and  swimming,  it  is  taught  to  expect  { 
food  and  security.  The  Grebe  is  mostly  i 
valued  for  the  plumage  of  its  breast,  the 
flesh  being  rank  and  nauseous. 

The  other  species  of  Grelies  are  the  Eared 
Grebe  (Podicepa  auritua) ; the  Red-kecked 
Grebe  (Podicepa  rubricoUia) ; and  the  Lit- 
tle Grebe  {^Podicepa  minor). 

GREENFINCH.  (Chloroapiza  chJoria.) 
This  bird,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Green 
Linnet  and  Green  Grosbeak,  is  rather  larger  I 
than  a Sparrow : the  beak  is  thick  and  ! 
whitish : head  and  back  yellowish  green  ; ! 
the  edms  of  the  feathers  grayish  inclining  to 
ash-colour  about  the  sides  of  the  heaid  and 
neck  ; rump  and  breast  more  yellow  \ greater 
quills  yellow  on  the  outer  webs  : tall  slightly 
forked  ; the  middle  feathers  dusky,  and  the 
four  outer  feathers  on  each  side  vellow  on 
their  exterior  webs ; legs  flesh-colour.  Fe- 
male less  bright,  and  with  a brown  cast. 
The  Greenfin^  is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  in  this  country  : it  builds  its  nest  in  a 
low  and  thick  bush  or  hedge,  of  hay,  stubble, 

?;rass,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair,  wool,  and 
eathers  ; laying  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale 
green  colour,  sprinkled  with  small  reddish 
spots,  which  are  thickest  at  the  larger  ends. 
Its  fc^  is  principally  seed  and  grain  ; and 
it  is  very  easily  tamed.  Though  Green- 
finches are  frequently  caged,  their  note  is 
not  to  be  much  admired  x but  some,  if  brought 
up  from  the  nest,  will  learn  to  imitate  the 
songs  of  most  other  birds.  In  the  winter 
this  bird  flocks  with  the  Chaffinches  and 
Yellowhammers  ; and  migrates  into  warmer 
districts  if  the  weather  be  very  severe. 

GREYHOUND.  {Canis  [yarmTinm] 
graiua.)  This  elegant  variety  of  the  hound 
Is  of  no  modem  origin  j for  the  sport  of 
coursing  the  hare  with  Grevhonnds  was 
well  known  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  ; 
and  in  the  annals  of  our  oam  country  it  is 
recorded  that  among  the  dogs  kept  by  royal 
sportsmen  of  the  olden  time,  this  was  one  ; 
nay,  by  the  forest  laws  of  king  Canute  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of 
a gentleman  should  presume  to  keep  a grey- 
hound ; and  even  he  could  keep  it  only  if  he 
lived  more  than  two  miles  beyond  a royal 
forest,  unless  two  of  the  dog’s  toes  were  cut  off. 
“The  third  Edward,”  as  Mr.  Bell  writes,  “who 
usually  held  his  Court  at  Greenwich  during 
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the  hunting  aeaton,  in  rrder  to  be  contlnoiu 
to  hi*  roynl  forest  in  Essex,  kept  his  Grey- 
hounds, with  bis  other  dogs,  in  what  has 
ftem  that  circumstance  been  called  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  In  this  instance,  as  in  more  uicient 
I times,  the  game  coursed  by  the  Greyhounds 
was  principally  the  Red  Deer  and  the  Fallow 
Deer ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  dogs  must 
necessarily  have  been  of  a very  powerhil 
breed  to  have  pulled  down  so  large  and 
! active  an  animal.”  The  Greyhound  is  re- 
I markable  for  the  slenderness  of  its  shape, 
the  length  and  pointed  form  of  its  muzzle, 
and  the  extreme  swiftness  of  its  course ; it 
bunts  by  sight,  and  not  by  scent,  the  nose 


I ORSTHOOBS.— (csHiB  [rauiuiaBis]  aRsius.) 

I being  far  from  keen  ; the  ears  droop  at  tlie 
‘ points,  and  the  eyes  are  small  ; the  back  is 
broad  and  muscular ; the  body  is  lank,  and 
very  much  contracted  beneath  ; the  limbs 
combine  length  with  muscular  power  ; the 
neck  is  lon^,  the  chest  is  capadona  smd  deep ; 

; and  the  tail  is  very  slender,  and  curved  up- 
I wards — ThelTAusif  ORKrnomtDisatmall 
I and  very  beautUtil  variety  of  the  species 
i above  described ; but  in  this  country  it  could 
I be  but  of  little  value  for  any  kind  of  hunting, 
as  it  is  unable  to  bear  even  a very  moderate 
I degree  of  cold,  and  its  delicate  limbs  are 
I unequal  to  the  labour  of  hard  running. — 
The  Irish  Ghetbouhd,  on  the  contrary, 
I originally  called  the  Wolf-dog,  from  its 
I having  been  used  in  hunting  the  Wolf  when 
that  animal  infested  the  forests  of  Ireland, 
I is  a large  and  powerful  animal  i indicating 
a considerable  approach  to  the  Greyhound 
in  form,  and  supposed  to  be  a cross  of  that 
species  with  the  great  Danish  Dog. 

GEDTIlf.  (Gvpdetos.)  A genus  of  Ac- 
cipitrine  birds,  which,  though  placed  by 
, Gmclin  in  his  genus  Falco,  seem  more  nearly 
'■  allied  in  their  habits  and  conformation  to 
the  Vultures.  [See  Gtpabtos.J 

GROSBEAK.  (Coccothratatuke  and 
Ploceidce.)  There  are  a great  variety  of 
birds  belonging  to  this  genus  i and  their 
I general  appearance  is  very  similar  to  birds 
of  the  Finch  kind.  They  are  distinguished 
; by  a strong  and  thick  bill,  by  means  of 
I which  they  are  enabled  to  break  the  stones 
of  cherries  and  other  fruit  vrith  the  greatest 
facility.  In  general  they  are  a shy,  solitary 
race,  chiefly  residing  at  a distance  from  the 
abodes  of  man  ; and  very  few  of  them  are 
calcnlated  to  add  much  to  the  harmony  of 
the  grove  by  their  “dulcet  warblings." 
Their  feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one 
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behind  i and  their  food  generally  consists  of 
fruits  and  seeds.  Some  of  the  principal 
species  are  hereunder  described. 

The  Hawpirch  Grosbeak.  (OoecotAraun- 
tes  tmipoTM.)  This  bird  is  an  Inhabitimt  of 
the  milder  climates  of  Europe,  visiting  this 
country  only  occasionally  in  severe  wmte^ 
and  being  nowhere  very  numeroua  The 
bill  is  of  a horn  colour,  conical,  and  pro- 
digiously thick  at  the  base  i the  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  thence  to 
the  chin  and  throat,  is  black ; the  top 
of  the  head  reddish  chestnut ; the  cheeks 
somewhat  paler,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  grayish  ash  I the  back  and  smaller  vring- 
coverts  chestnut ; the  mater  wing-coverts 
gray,  in  some  almost  white,  forming  a band 
across  the  wing  | the  quills  are  ^ black, 
excepting  some  of  the  secondaries  nearest 
the  body,  which  are  brown ; and  the  four 
outer  qidlla  seem  as  if  clipped  off  at  the  ends  i 
the  breast  and  belly  pale  rusty,  growing 
whiter  towards  the  vent  i the  tail  is  black, 
the  ends  of  the  middle  feathers  excepted, 
which  are  gray ; the  outer  ones  are  tipped 
with  white  i ten  pale  brown.  Thne  birds 
vary  considerably  i in  some  the  head  is 
wholly  black : in  others  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  that  colour  t while 
others  have  been  met  with  entirely  white, 
excepting  the  wings.  The  female  greatly 
resembles  the  male,  bnt  her  plumage  is  less 
vivid.  These  birds  generally  inhabit  the 
woods  during  summer,  and  in  winter  resort 
near  the  hamlets  and  farms.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  in  trees,  of  small  dty  roots 
and  grass,  lined  with  wool,  feathers,  Ac. 
The  eggs  are  of  a bluish-green  colour,  with 
brown  spots. 

The  Pi.vE  Grosbeak  (LoorUt  emuHeatar'i 
is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  being 
nearly  nine  inches  long.  Beak  dusky,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  hooked  at  the  tip  i 
head,  neck,  breast,  and  rump,  rose-colour^ 
crimson ; back  and  lesser  wing-coverts 
black  I greater  wing-coverts  tippra  with 
white,  forming  two  bars  on  the  wing ; quills 
and  secondaries  black,  the  latter  edged  with 
white  j belly  and  vent  straw-coloured.  This 
bird  is  common  in  various  parts  of  America, 
but  it  found  only  in  this  island  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Scotland,  where  it  it  supposed  to 
breed ; its  more  native  habitations  are  the 
pine  forests  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  tho 
north  of  Russia.  They  build  on  trees,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  ground,  and  there 
are  ronerally  four  white  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  early  in  June. 

The  Qrekadier  Grosbeak.  (Pyromdana 
Orix.)  This  species  is  mgarions,  and  builds 
its  nest  In  large  societies,  among  the  reeds, 
near  the  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  brilliant  plu- 
mwe  of  these  birds  is  described  as  being  very 
striking.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  breast,  and  belly,  are  black  i wings 
brown,  with  pale  edges  i the  rest  of  tiie  body 
a most  beautiful  red ; lower  part  of  the 
thighs  brown  i legs  pale.  In  size  the  Grena- 
dier Grosbeak  may  be  compared  with  tire 
house-sparrow. 
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The  Cardinal  Grosbeak.  {Cardinali$ 
; Loxia  cardinatis  of  Linnseus.) 
This  species,  whicli  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cardinal-bird,  is  eight  inches  in 
length.  The  general  plumage  is  a hne  red : 
the  bill  pale  r^,  and  stout : on  the  hea<l  is 
a crest  i and  round  the  bill,  and  on  the 


throat,  the  colour  is  black : the  quill  and 
tail  feathers  is  not  of  so  bright  a red  as  the 
j body.  The  song  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak 
I very  much  resembles  that  of  the  nightingale, 

; and  during  the  spring  and  summer  its  sweet 
1 notes  arc  heard  from  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees.  It  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
North  America  t and  is  said  to  collect  toge- 
ther great  quantities  of  maize  and  buck- 
wlieat,  of  which  it  Is  very  fond. 

The  Blub  Grosbeak  (Guiracn  cfcrnlea) 
la  al^ut  six  inches  in  length;  the  bill  strong, 
thick  at  the  base,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a 
lead  colour ; surrounded  at  the  base  with 
block  fbathers : quills  and  tail  brown,  with 
a mixture  of  green  ; wing  coverts  with  a red 
band  ; all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  blue : 
legs  dusky.  It  is  sometimes  found  entlrelv 
blue,  except  a black  spot  betw'cen  the  beak 
and  eye.  This  species  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

We  might  give  many  more  specimens  of 
the  Groslwak  genus,  if  tlic  descriptions  were 
likely  to  afford  matter  of  an  interesting 
character ; and  we  may  also  observe  that 
the  most  important  species  will  be  found 
under  other  well-known  names,  as  the  Bull- 
finch, Orecnflnch,  &c.  But  there  is  one, 
called  the  Sociable  Grosbeak,  whose  habits 
ore  worthy  of  particular  notice ; and  with 
this  species  we  shall  conclude 

The  SociABLK  Grosbeak.  iPhfUtarus 
goata.)  This  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Bullfinch,  and  whose  prevailing  colour  is  a 
rufous  brown,  inhabits  the  interior  country 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  first  | 
discovered  by  Mr.  Paterson,  who  gives  tlie 
following  history  of  It.  “Few  siKcies  of 
birds  live  together  In  such  large  societies,  or 
have  such  an  extraordinary  mode  of  nidiff- 
ention  as  these : thev  build  their  nests  on 
the  Mimosa  trees,  which  grow  to  a very 
large  size,  and  appear  to  be  well  calculated 
for  tiie  purpose,  as  the  smoothness  of  their 


trunks  prevents  the  birds  fVom  being  at-  i 
tacked  bv  monkeys  and  otlicr  noxious  ani-  ' 
mats.  The  method  in  which  their  neats  arc  j 
made  is  very  curious.  On  one  tree  tlicre  • 
could  not  be  less  than  from  eight  hundred  * 
to  a thousand  under  one  general  roof.  I 
call  it  a roof,  because  it  resembles  that  of  a ; 
thatched  house,  and  projects  over  the  en-  : 
trance  of  tlic  nest  liclow  in  a very  singular  . 
manner.  The  industry  of  these  birds  seems 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  Throughout 
the  day  they  appear  to  be  busily  employed 
in  canning  a fine  species  of  grass,  which  is 
the  pnncipal  material  they  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work, 
as  well  as  for  additions  and  repairs.  Though 
my  short  stay  in  the  country  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof  that  they 
added  to  their  nest  as  they  annually  in- 
creased in  numbers ; still,  from  the  many 
trees  which  I have  seen  borne  down  by  the 
weight,  and  others  which  I have  observed 
with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  case. 
When  the  tree,  which  is  tlie  support  of  this 
aitrial  city,  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  it  is  obvious  tliat  they  ore 
no  longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebuilding  in  oUier  trees.  One  of 
these  deserted  nests  I hotl  the  curiosity  to 
break  down  to  inform  myt«lf  of  the  internal 
structure  of  it : and  found  it  equally  inge- 
nious with  the  external.  There  are  many 
entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a regular 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two 
inches  distance  from  each  other.  The  grass 
with  which  they  build  is  called  the  l^sh-  ' 
nmn's-groM  : and  I believe  the  seed  of  it  to 
be  tlieir  principal  food  ; though,  on  examin- 
ing their  nests,  I found  the  wings  and  legs 
of  different  insects.  From  every  api>carance 
the  nest  which  1 dissected  had  been  inha- 
bited for  many  years,  and  some  parts  of  it 
were  much  more  complete  than  others. 
This,  therefore,  I conceive  to  amount  nearly 
to  a proof  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at 
dif^rent  times,  as  they  found  necessary  firom 
the  increase  of  the  family,  or  rather  of  tlie  | 
nation  or  community.*'  I 

GROXTND  fig.  (Aulacodus  Swtnderia~ 
nws.)  The  name  of  a South  African  Rodent  | 
belonging  to  the  sub-family  Echhnyna:  it 
gets  its  name  from  its  burrowing  habits.  1 

GROUND  SQUIRREL.  (Tamids.)  A ] 

fenus  of  Rodent  mammalia  allied  to  the  true 
quirrels,  but  distinguislied  fVom  them  by 
the  possession  of  check-pouches,  and  their 
habit  of  retreating  into  subterraneous  holes. 

The  Stripki)  Qrouki)  Squirrel  (Tamimt 
itriatus)  is  a very  small  s{>ecie8,  inhabiting 
the  vicinity  of  the  R<K:ky  Mountains.  The 
cneral  colour  Is  reddish  above,  mixed  with 
lack,  and  wliitish  beneath,  with  four  broad 
white  lines  on  the  bock.  It  has  not  been 
observed  to  ascend  trees,  but  nestles  in  holes, 
or  on  the  edges  of  rocks ; and  the  nest  is 
composed  of  a most  extraordinary  quantity 
of  vegetable  substances.  Its  principal  food 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  or  the  pine. 

Lister’s  Ground  Squirrel  (TVmnos 
Lisitri)  makes  a burrow,  generally,  about  | 
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the  root*  of  tree*,  or  along  fence*  and  wall*, 
often  of  conaiderable  extent,  and  having 
•everal  branche*,  and  alwaya  two  opening*. 
ONi  the  back  are  fire  longitudinal  black 
band*,  ■eparated  on  each  aide  by  two  white 
one*.  It  i*  a very  pretty,  iively,  and  fami- 
liar animal,  well  knoam  in  the  United 
State*.  A cioiely  allied  aneeie*  ia  aaid  to  be 
extremely  common  in  Siberia,  inhabiting 
the  maple  and  birch  wooda  of  that  country, 
and  generally  forming  their  neat*  or  burrow* 
near  the  root  of  *ome  tree  : they  are  never 
known  to  aacend  tree*  in  the  manner  of 
other  Squirrel*,  unlea*  auddenly  aurprised  or 
puraued,  when  they  climb  with  great  expe- 
dition, and  conceal  themaelre*  among  the 
branchea : they  collect  their  atore*  during 
the  autumnal  aeaaon,  and  on  the  aetting  in 
of  winter  conceal  themaelre*  in  their  bur- 
I row*,  the  entrance*  of  which  they  atop,  and 
I paa*  the  greateat  part  of  the  rigoroua  aeaaon 
in  aleep,  and  in  feeding  on  their  collected 
atore*. 

GROUSE.  Under  thia  general  name  are 
comprehended  aeveralapecieaof  birdaclaaaed 
by  Linnaetu  in  the  genu*  Uetroo.  Their  dia- 
tingniahing  character*  are,  that  they  have 
abort  arched  bill*  t that  their  exterior  and 
interior  toe*  are  connected  to  the  firet  joint 
of  the  middle  toe  by  a email  membrane ; 
that  their  lega  are  feathered  down  to  the 
feet  I and  that  they  have  a broad  naked  red 
akin  over  each  eye. 

The  Wood  Grouse, called  alao  the  Cock  or 
THE  Wood,  and  in  Scotland  CAPERCAii.ztE, 
{Tttrao  urogallut)  ia  a mamificent  species, 
two  feet  nine  Inches  in  length,  nearly  four  feet 
in  exteuded  breadth,  and  weigh*  from  eight 
to  fourteen  pound*.  The  bill  la  very  atrong, 
convex,  and  of  a light  horn  colour ; over 
each  eye  there  i*  a naked  akin,  of  a bright 
red ; fridea  hazel  i the  nostril*  small,  and 
almost  hid  under  a covering  of  short  dusky 
feathen,  which  extend  under  the  throat,  and 
are  there  much  longer  and  darker  than  the 
rest  : the  head  and  neck  are  elcgantiv 
marked  with  small  transverse  line*  of  black 
and  gray,  as  are  alao  the  back  and  wings, 
but  more  Irregularly.  The  upper  part  of 
the  breast  ia  of  a rich  glossy  green  hue  •,  the 
rest  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  black,  mixed 
with  a few  white  feather* : the  aide*  are 
marked  like  the  neck : the  coverts  of  the 
ninga  are  crossed  with  undulated  lines  of 
black  and  reddish  brown  ; the  exterior  webs 
of  the  greater  quill  feathers  are  black  ; the 
bend  of  the  wing  and  under  tail  coverts  pure 
white  : the  tail  consist*  of  eighteen  feathers, 
and  ia  rounded  in  shape,  and  black,  with  a 
small  white  spot  on  the  outer  feather  on 
each  side,  near  the  extremity  ; the  legs  are 
very  stout,  and  covered  with  brown  ailky 
feathers,  with  loose  webs ; the  feet  and  claws 
horn  colour,  and  the  toes  furnished  on  each 
aide  with  a strong  pectinated  membrane. 
The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the 

I male,  and  diSbrs  from  him  greatly  in  her 
coloura : her  throat  is  red  i the  transverse 
bars  on  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are  red 
and  black  i the  breast  reddish,  varied  with 
a few  white  spots  i belly  barred  with  orange 
and  black,  the  top  of  each  feather  white  i 


the  back  and  winn  mottled  with  reddish 
brown  and  black  i the  acapulars  tipped  with 
white ; the  tail  ia  of  a deep  rurt  colour, 
barred  with  black,  and  tipped  with  white. 

This  fine  bird  inhabita  wooded  and  moun- 
tainous countries,  particularly  pine  forests 
or  plantations  of  junipey.  In  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  other  northern  countries,  it  is  very 
common  in  the  foresta  of  pine,  which  there 
abound  i and  the  cones  of  the  fir  trees,  which 
it  eats,  as  well  as  various  plants  and  berries, 
at  some  seasons  give  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  its  flesh.  It  was  formerly  met  with  in 
Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
parts  of  North  Wales;  but  It  is  now  very 
rarely  mdeed  seen  in  theae  islands.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  season  for  pairing  com- 
mences : during  thia  period  the  cock  places 
himself  on  an  eminence,  where  he  displays 
a variety  of  attitudes,  appearing  uneonscious 
of  danger,  and  inaensible  to  all  around  him ; 
the  feathers  on  his  head  stand  erect,  his  neck 
asrella,  his  tail  is  expanded,  and  hi*  wings 
droop  1 his  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  scarlet 
patch  on  each  side  of  his  head  assumes  a 
deeper  dye  i he  at  the  same  time  utters  his 
singular  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to 
the  sound  produced  by  the  whetting  of  a 
scythe : it  may  be  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  never  fails  to  draw  to  him  his 
faithful  mate.  The  female  lays  from  eight 
to  sixteen  eggs,  which  are  white,  irregularly 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  hen  : they  are  generally 
placed  in  a dry  situation,  in  an  artless  nest 
upon  the  ground,  composed  of  heath  tops ; 
but  the  cover*  her  eggs  carefully  with  leaves 
when  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
them  in  search  of  food.  As  soon  at  the 
young  are  hatched  they  follow  the  mother, 
who  leads  tliem  to  procure  the  pupie  of  ants 
and  wild  mountain  berries,  which  are  their 
first  food. 

Black  Grouse  ; Black  Oaks  i HbaTh- 
COCK,  or  Black  Cock.  ( Tetno  tetrix.) 
The  male  binl  Is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  tlie  expansion  of  hit  wings  two  feet 


DLAOX  oaouea. — (tethao  tethix.) 

nine.  The  prevailing  colour  of  his  pinmage 
is  black,  richly  glossed  with  bine  on  the  ^ 
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' neck,  bftck,  mod  rump  { the  rest  of  the  body 
being  dull  bleck.  The  bill  is  dark  ; the  eyee 
deep  blue  ; below  each  eye  is  a spot  of  dirty 
white,  and  eyebrows  formed  of  a naked  space 
of  bright  scarlet.  The  lesser  wing>coverts 
are  diuky  brown  ; the  greater  white,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  forming  a 
spot  of  that  colour  on  the  shoulder  when  the 
wing  is  closed ; tlie  quills  are  brown,  the 
lower  parts  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  white, 
forming  a bar  of  white  across  the  wing : the 
tail  is  black,  changing  to  deep  violet,  fuid 
when  spread  out,  the  iMthers  form  a curve 
on  each  side  { the  under  tail-coverts  are  pure 
white : the  legs  and  thighs  dark  brown, 
mottled  with  white  t the  feet  brown.  Like 
the  former  species,  these  birds  are  common 
in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, chiefly  in  wooded  and  mountainous 
situations  ; and  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
own  island  on  uncultivated  moors.  The 
Ikmale  is  about  one  third  less  than  the  male  { 
her  tail  is  much  less  forked,  and  she  diflfers 
from  him  considerably  in  colour ; the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  beinff  striped  transversely 
with  red  and  black  i the  back,  wing-coverts, 
and  rump  deep  red,  varied  with  black  lines  ; 
and  the  tsdl  leathers  black,  with  oblique 
aigzng  red  stripes,  and  tipp^  with  white. 
The  males  are  polygamous,  and  fight  despe- 
rately with  each  other  for  the  females.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  vanquished  are  put  to 
1 flight,  and  the  victors  are  left  in  possession 
of  the  flel(L  thev  place  themselves  on  an 
eminence,  elan  their  wings,  and  with  loud 
cries  give  notice  to  their  females,  who  im- 
mediately resort  to  the  s]Mt.  The  hen  makes 
an  artless  nest  on  the  neathy  ground,  and 
usually  lays  from  six  to  ten  eggs,  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  blotched  with  spots  of  rusty 
brown.  The  young  follow  the  hen  fbr  some 
time,  but  quit  her  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter,  and  keep  together  in  flocks  of 
•even  or  eight  till  the  spring.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fVuits  and  berries,  and 
in  winter,  of  the  tops  of  the  heath  and  birch  ; 
but,  though  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
wild  and  mountainous  places,  in  summer 
they  frequently  come  down  from  their  lofty 
situations  for  Um  sake  of  feeding  on  com. 

The  Ruitbd  Gbousb  (Bonatia  umbeUu$) 
is  thus  described  in  Wilson's  American  Orni- 
thology : — **  This  elegant  species  is  well 
known  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  and  appears  to  inhabit  a rtry  exten- 
sive range  of  country.  It  is  common  at  Moose 
Fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  in  lat.  51^  f is  fre- 
quent in  the  upper  parts  of  Georria ; very 
abundant  in  Kentucky  and  the  Indiana  ter- 
ritor^  and  was  found  by  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  In  crossing  the  great  range  of 
mountains  that  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  Missouri,  more  than  three 
thouMnd  miles,  by  their  measurement,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Its  favourite  places 
of  resort  are  high  mountains,  covered  with 
the  balsam  pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like 
evergreens.  Unlike  the  pinnated  grouse,  it 
always  prefers  the  woods  i is  seldom  or  never 
founa  in  open  plains ; but  loves  the  pine 
sheltered  declivities  of  moimtains  near 
streams  of  water.  This  great  diflference  of 


disposition  in  two  species,  whose  food  seems  | 
to  be  nearly  the  same,  is  very  extraordinary.  | 
In  those  open  plains  called  the  Barrens  of  | 
Kentucky,  the  pinnated  grouse  was  seen  in  { 
great  numbers,  but  none  of  the  ruffed  ; while  ; 
lu  the  high  groves  with  which  Uiat  singular  i 


narrxD  orOubx.— {bo>ia.8ia  ousklIjUs.)  | 

tract  of  country  is  Interspersed,  the  latter,  ‘ 
or  pheasant,  was  frequently  met  with  t but  i 
not  a single  individuiu  of  the  former. 

The  native  haunts  of  the  pheasant  being  a I 
cold,  high,  mountainous  and  woody  country,  ! 
it  is  natuiwl  to  expect  tliat,  as  we  descend  ; 
from  thence  to  the  sea  shores,  and  the  low, 
flat,  and  warm  climate  of  the  Southern 
States,  these  birds  should  become  more  rare  i 
and  such  indeed  is  the  case.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  they 
are  very  seldom  observed : but,  as  we 
advance  inland  to  the  mountains,  they 
agaht  make  their  appearance.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Hew  Jersey,  we  indeed  occasionally 
meet  with  them ; but  this  is  owing  to  the 
more  northerly  situation  of  the  country  i for 
even  here  they  are  far  less  numerous  ^an 
among  the  mountains. 

**Dr.  Turton,  and  several  other  English 
writers,  have  spoken  of  a long-tailed  grouse, 
•aid  to  inhabit  the  beck  parts  of  Virginia, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  present  spe- 
cies, there  being,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted, 
only  these  two,  the  ruffed  and  pinnated 
grouse,  found  native  within  the  United 
8utes. 


**  The  manners  of  the  pheasant  ate  soli- 
tary { they  are  seldom  found  in  coveys  of 
more  than  four  or  five  together,  and  more 
usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  They  leave 
their  sequestered  haunts  m the  woods  early 
in  the  morning,  and  seek  the  path  or  road. 


usually  in  pairs,  or  singly. 


to  pick  up  gravel,  and  glean  among  the 
droppings  of  the  horses.  In  travelling  among 
the  mountains  that  bound  the  Susquehanna, 
I was  always  able  to  frimish  myself  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  these  birds  every  morn- 
ing without  leaving  the  path.  If  the  wea- 
ther be  foggy,  or  lowering,  they  are  sure  to 
be  seen  in  such  situations.  They  generally 
move  along  with  great  stateliness.  The 
drumming,  os  H is  usually  called,  of  the 
pheasant,  is  another  singularity  of  this  spe- 


dea.  This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone. 
In  walking  through  solitary  woods,  fre- 
quented by  these  birds,  a stranger  is  sur- 


prised by  suddenly  hearing  a kind  of  thump- 
ing very  similar  to  that  pmuecd  by  striking 


I a86  Crcaiurjj  of  Jiiitural  fjuStorj} ; 


two  fiiU-blown  ox'blatldert  tc^ether,  but  rest  would  be  unnatural.  8he  therefore  ; 
much  louder  ; the  strokes  at  first  are  slow  usually  takes  the  only  possible  mode  of  | 
j and  but  gradually  increase  in  ra-  saving  them  in  that  case,  by  decoying  the 

I pitlity*  till  they  run  into  each  other,  resem-  person  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by  such  a na*- 
I Lling  the  rumbling  sound  of  very  distant  tural  imitation  of  lameness  as  to  impose  on 
I thunder,  (lying  away  gradually  on  the  ear.  most  people.  But  here,  in  the  case  of  a rin< 
After  a few  minutes*  pause,  this  is  again  gle  solitary  young  one,  she  instantly  altered 
I repeated,  and,  in  a calm  day,  may  be  heard  her  plan,  and  adopted  the  most  simple  and 
I nearly  half  a mile  off.  This  drumming  is  effectual  means  for  its  preservation, 
most  common  in  spring,  and  is  the  call  of  **  The  pheasant  generally  springs  within  a 
the  cock  to  his  favourite  female.  It  is  pro-  few  yards,  with  a loud  w'hirring  noise,  and 
duced  In  the  fallowing  manner : The  bird,  flies  with  great  vigour  through  the  woods, 
standing  on  an  old  prasirate  log,  generally  beyond  reach  of  view,  before  it  alights.  WHh 
in  A retired  and  sheared  situation,  lowers  a good  dog,  however,  they  are  easily  found ; 

I his  wings,  ereots  his  ez|ianded  tail,  contracts  and  at  some  times  exhibit  a singular  degree 
' his  throat,  elevates  the  two  tufu  of  feathers  of  Infatuation,  by  looking  down  from  the 
I on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  bodv,  branches  where  they  sit,  on  the  dog  below, 

' something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey  cock,  who,  the  more  noise  he  keeps  up,  seems  the 
' strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great  more  to  confuse  and  stupify  tliem,  so  that  ! 
I st.*\telinc«9.  After  a few  manceuvres  of  this  they  n\ay  be  shot  down,  one  by  one,  till  the 
I kit)d,  he  begins  to  strike  with  his  stiffened  whole  are  killed,  without  attempting  to  fly 
I wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which  be-  off.  In  such  cases  those  on  the  lower  limbs 
' come  nKvrc  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  must  be  taken  first  { for,  should  the  upper 
into  each  otl)cr,  as  has  been  already  described.  ^ ones  be  first  killed,  in  their  fall  they  alum 
I This  is  m»8t  common  in  the  morning  and  those  below,  who  immediately  fly  off.  In 
evening,  though  I ha\e  heard  them  drum-  I deep  snows  they  are  usually  taken  in  traps, 

' ming  St  all  hours  of  the  day.  By  means  of  I commonly  dead  traps,  supported  by  a figure  ; 
, this,  the  cunner  is  led  to  the  place  of  his  | 4 trigger.  At  this  season,  when  suddenly  ; 
' retreat  { iht^ugh,  to  those  unacquainted  with  | alarmed,  they  frequently  dive  into  the  snow,  i 
i the  sound,  there  is  great  deception  in  the  ; particularly  'when  it  hsj  newly  fallen,  and,  ' 
suppewed  dbUnce.  it  generally  appearing  to  coming  out  at  a considerable  distance,  again 
; be  im>ch  nearer  than  It  really  is.  I take  wing.  They  are  pretty  hard  to  kill,  i 

I **  The  pheasant  begins  to  pair  in  April.  I and  will  often  carry  off  a large  load  to  tlie 
; and  builds  its  nest  early  in  May.  This  is  ' distance  of  two  hundred  yardo,  and  drop 
I placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  root  of  a buoh,  | down  desuL  Someihnea,  In  the  depth  of 
old  log,  (W  other  sheltered  and  solUarv  situ-  winter,  they  approach  the  farm  house,  and 
atitui.  well  Kummnded  with  withered  leaves.  ! lurk  near  the  bam,  or  about  the  garden. 
Unlike  that  of  the  quail,  it  is  open  above.  They  have  also  been  often  token  young,  and 
and  is  usually  comiawed  of  dry  leaves  and  tamM,  to  as  to  associate  with  the  fowls ; 
gross.  The  eggs  ar\‘  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  and  their  eggs  have  frequently  been  hatched 
number,  of  a hrownUh  white,  without  any  under  the  common  hen ; but  these  rarely 
six%to.  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a pul-  ' eurvive  until  fhll  grown.  They  are  ezeeed- 
let.  The  ycMtng  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  ^ ingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  grapes ; occaaion- 
hatrhed,  and  are  directed  by  the  cluck  of  ! ally  eat  ants,  eheatnuts,  blaeberries,  and 
the  mother,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  ' various  vegetables.  Formerly  they  were 
Ci^mon  ben.  On  being  surprised,  she  ex-  I nnmerous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Phi- 
hibiu  all  the  distress  and  afi^ionate  ' ladelphia : but,  as  the  woods  were  cleared 
Tnancravres  of  the  quail,  and  of  most  other  1 and  population  tnereased.  they  retreated  to 
birds,  to  lead  you  away  from  the  spot.  I i the  interior.  At  present  tliere  are  very  ftw 
V once  waned  a hen  pheasant  with  a sUniIs  i to  be  found  within  se>'eral  miles  of  the  city, 

. yenmg  one,  seen>ingly  only  a flew  dart  old  \ • and  those  only  singly,  in  the  most  solitary 
there  might  hare  been  rntMT^,  hnt  I t^lwerved  i and  retired  woody  recesses, 
only  thh  iW>e.  The  mother  fluttered  befl\re  **  The  pheasant  is  in  best  order  fbr  the 
: me  fw  a moment  t hut.  suddenly  darting  I tahk  In  Septrenbtf  and  Cktober.  At  this 
; toa-snis  the  x\-nmg  one,  ocired  it  in  her  bill,  season  they  fired  ehiefiv  on  whortleberries, 

: and  flew  c4f  sdvM\g  the  surface  through  the  and  the  little  red  aromatic  partridge-berries; 

I w.-»ods,  with  great  stea-Uuoss  and  rsiddity,  the  last  of  which  give  their  flesh  a peculiar 
• tin  she  was  b^vond  my  sight,  leaving  me  m delicate  flavour.  With  the  former  our 
> great  surprise  at  the  inohlcni.  1 made  a i mountains  are  Htermlly  covered  from  August 
j very  close  and  aclire  search  annmd  the  spot  to  November ; and  these  coMtitnte,  at  t^t 
for  the  rest,  but  m itht’mt  suot'csa.  Here  was  season,  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  Daring 
I a striking  instance  *>f  si-vmethlng  nmre  than  the  deep  snow*  <i(  winter,  they  have  recourse 
■ a hat  i*  tcTT^  blind  infctinct,  in  thl*  remark-  to  the  buds  of  alder,  and  the  tender  bads  of 
» able  dexiariitn  f>\>»n  her  u^ual  mamvuxTCs  : the  laurel.  I hare  frequently  frond  their 
. w hen  she  ho*  s n«mer>-*u*  bnvat  U m ould  cn>ps  distended  with  a large  handflil  of  these 
I hare  been  imivaouble  fiw  n>e  to  hare  Inluityl  i latter  ahmo  x and  it  has  been  confidently 
j this  affoettonate  mother,  a ho  had  exhthUed  1 asserted,  that,  after  haring  frd  for  tome  time 
j such  an  exarrv|>le  presener  of  mind,  rea«m,  I on  the  laorel  bud*,  their  fiesh  becomes  h^hly 
I and  sonmi  jiulgment.  a«  mu»(  hare convluixsl  i dangereu*  to  eat  of.  partskingof  the  poison- 
j the  hW<>t«sl  sdv.vate*  of  mere  ln»tiuet,  ' on*  qualities  the  plant.  The  same  has 
To  carry  a a h«de  btsaM  in  tlu«  manner  been  asserted  M the  flesh  of  the  deer,  when, 

I at  mice  a-.'tdd  havj  been  impi>«nh1e,  and  to  in  serene  weather  and  deep  mows,  they  sub- 
ji  attenxi'd  #o  nare  one  at  the  e.xix'nse  M the  j sisl  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  laurel. 
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I Though  I have  myself  ate  f^ly  of  the  flesh  I 
; of  the  plieasant,  imer  emptying  H of  large  i 
quantises  of  laural  buds,  without  experiene-  { 
I Ing  any  bad  consequences,  ^t,  the  | 

respectability  of  those,  some  of  them  eminent 
physicians,  who  have  partieularized  cases 
in  which  it  has  proved  deleterious,  and  even 
fatal,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in  oer> 
tain  cases,  where  this  kind  of  food  has  been 
long  continued,  and  the  birds  allowed  to  : 
remain  undrawn  for  several  days,  until  the 
contents  of  Uie  crop  and  stomal  have  had 
time  to  diifiise  themselves  through  the  flesh, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  may  be  unwhole- 
some and  even  dazigerous.  Great  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  Imught  to  our  marketo, 
at  all  times,  during  fall  and  winter ; some 
of  which  are  brought  from  a distance  cf 
more  than  a bundrM  miles,  and  have  been 
probably  dead  a week  or  two,  unpicked  and 
undrawn,  before  they  are  purchased  for  the 
table.  Regulations,  prohibiting  them  from 
being  brought  to  market  unless  picked  and 
drawn,  would,  very  probably,  be  a sufficient 
security  from  all  danger.  At  these  iucle- 
! ment  seasons,  however,  they  are  generally 
I lean  and  dry  | and,  indeed,  at  all  times, 
their  flesh  Is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  quail, 

I or  of  th^iimated  grouse.  They  are  usuidly 
I sold.  In  Fniladelphla  market,  at  from  three 
qua^rs  of  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a quarter 


market,  at  from  three 


a pair,  and  sometimes  higher. 

**Tbe  pheasant,  or  partridge  ct  New 
England,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twen- 
ty-three inches  in  extent ; bill,  a horn 
colour,  paler  below ; eye,  reddish  hazel, 

I immediately  above  which  is  a small  spot  of 
' bare  skin,  of  a scarlet  colour « crested  i head 
and  neck,  variegated  with  black,  red  brown, 
white,  arid  pale  brown  t sides  of  the  neck 
ftimished  with  a tuft  of  large  black  feathers, 
twenty-nine  or  thirtv  in  number,  which  it 
ooc^onally  raises ; this  tuft  covers  a larM 
•pace  of  tlic  neck  destitute  of  feathers ; bodv 


I ponded  width  twenty-six.  The  bill  is  black,  | 
and  at  its  base  is  a white  spot  on  each  side  : 

{ the  throat  Is  red  ; each  eye  is  arched  with  a ' 
I large  naked  spot,  of  a bright  scarlet : the  I 
plumage  on  the  head  and  neck  is  a light  | 
tawny  red,  each  feather  being  marked  with  ; 
several  transverse  pars  of  black  \ the  back 
and  scapulars  ore  a deeper  red,  and  on  the 
middle  of  each  feather  is  a large  black  spot ; ! 
the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a purplish  hue, 
crossed  with  small  dusky  Hues  : the  tail 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  of  equal  lengtlis, 
the  four  middlemost  barred  with  red,  the 
others  black  : the  thighs  are  a pale  red,  ob- 
scurely barred  with  black  ; the  legs  and  fret 
are  clothed  with  soft  white  feathers  down  to  ' 
the  claws,  which  are  strong,  and  of  a light 
colour.  This  species  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  : 
Britain  : it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  High-  ' 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  by  no  means  scarce 
in  any  of  the  wild,  heathy,  and  mountainous 
tracts  in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
and  Wales.  Red  Grouse  pair  in  spring,  and  ; 
lav  from  six  to  ten  eggs : the  young  brood 
follows  the  hen  during  the  whole  summer } 
and,  in  winter,  they  unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or 
fifty ) they  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  vallevs, 
but  generally  keep  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
where  they  feed  on  mountain  berries,  ftCn 
and  are  exceedingly  shy  and  wild. 

White  Gboose.  [See  Ftaruioak.] 

Loxo-tailed  Grouse.  {Tetrao  Phafi^ 
cmelius.)  This  bird,  which  is  a^ut  the 
size  of  a pheasant,  inhabits  the  mountahions  | 
parts  of  the  country  about  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  other  northern  parts  of  the  American  ! 
contineui.  The  bill  is  duskv,  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a bright  reddish  brown,  varie- 


twenty-nine  or  thirtv  in  number,  which  it 
! ooc^onally  raises ; this  tuft  covers  a larM 
•pace  of  tlic  neck  destitute  of  feathers ; bodv 
above,  a bright  rust  colour,  marked  wiw 
oval  spots  of  yellowish  white,  and  sprinkled 
with  black  i wings,  plain  olive  brown,  ex- 
teriorly edged  with  white,  spotted  with 
olive  t the  tail  is  roundinx,  extends  five 
inches  beyond  the  tips  of  me  wings,  is  of  a 
bright  reddish  brown,  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  waving  transverse  bare  of 
black,  is  also  crossed  by  a broad  band  of  • 
black,  within  half  an  ineh  of  the  tip,  which  I 
is  bluish  white,  thickly  sprinkled  and 
speckled  with  black  t body  below,  white, 
marked  with  large  blotches  of  pale  brown  i 
. the  legs  are  covered  half  way  to  the  fret 
I with  hairy  down  of  a brownish  white  colourt 
legs  and  fret,  pale  ash ; toes,  pectinated 
along  the  sida  t the  two  exterior  ones  joined 
at  the  base,  as  flur  as  the  first  joint,  by  a 
noembrane ; vent,  yellowish  rust  colour. 

**The  female,  and  young  birds,  differ  in 
having  the  ruff  or  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 
nock  of  a dark  brown  colour ; as  well  as 
the  bar  of  black  on  the  tall  inclining  much 
to  the  same  tlut." 

Red  Orouse  ; Moor  Cock,  or  Oorcocr. 
iLoffoput  Scoticus.)  This  species  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Black  Grouse,  its  length 
I being  only  about  fifteen  inches,  and  its  ex- 


gated with  transverse  waved  duskv  lines; 
the  plumaM  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  is 
blacK  in  the  middle,  indeuteu  with  bright 


brown  on  the  sides,  and  transversely  marked 
with  black  and  brown  at  the  tips ; the  outer 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  quill  frathers  , 
next  the  back,  have  wliite  tips ; and  the  ! 
primaries  have  spots  of  white  along  their  ; 
outer  webs.  The  two  middle  frathers  of  the  I 
tail  are  considerably  the  longest,  the  rest  i 
gradnallvshortenii^oneaeh  side  : the  upper 
part  of  me  breast  is  brown,  but  by  de^es 
becomes  white ; as  do  the  belly,  the  sides 
under  the  wings,  and  the  eovert  fimthers 
under  the  tail.  The  legs  are  covered  with 
fine  filiform  feathers  of  a pale  brown  colour, 
transversely  variegated  with  duskv  lines. 
They  feed  upon  juniper  berries  and  buds ; 


associate  in  small  flocks  ; and  lav  their  eggs, 
which  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen,  in  a nest  on 
the  ground,  artlessly  composed  of  gross,  and 
lined  with  a fr  w fraibers  : the  eggs  are  white, 


and  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
young  immediately  following  the  mother. 
The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  held  in  great  es- 
timation. 

Cakada  Grouse.  (Teirac  Canadeneia.) 
This  species,  which  Is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  America, 
is  rather  more  than  thirteen  inches  In  length; 
the  frmale  two  inches  less.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  of  the 
male  bird  are  transversely  barred  with  dusky 
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. fttid  gray  brown  ; orer  the  eyelids  is  a bare 
! r^  space  ; nostrils  covered  with  black,  with 
I a small  white  spot  on  each  side,  and  one 
I beneath ; throat  breast,  and  belly,  black  t 
I the  latter  spott^  with  white,  except  the 
I middle  : sidesofthebody  barred  transversely 
with  grey-brown  and  dusky  ; the  feathers 
with  a wnite  stripe  near  the  tip : under  tail 
coverts  black  and  white  : tail  black,  tipped 
with  rufous  : feathers  of  the  tarsi  gmy- 
brown : claws  gray  : beak  block. 

Fixxatsu  OsorsE.  (Tetrao Cupido.)  In 
its  voice,  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  plu- 
mage, the  Pinnated  Grouse  is  the  most  sin- 
gular, and,  in  its  flesh,  the  most  excellent, 
of  all  those  of  its  tribe  that  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Though  an 
inhabitant  of  different  and  very  distant  dis- 
tricts of  North  America,  this  rare  bird  is 
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extremely  particular  in  selecting  his  place 
of  residence,  piU^ng  only  upon  those  tracts 
whose  features  and  productions  correspond 
with  his  modes  of  life,  and  avoiding  immense 
intermediate  regions  that  he  never  visits. 
Open  dry  plains,  thinly  interspersed  with 
trees,  or  pamally  overgrown  with  shrub  oak, 
are  his  favourite  haunts : their  predilection 
for  such  situations  being,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Wilson,  to  be  best  accounted  for 
by  considering  the  following  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances : — First,  their  mode  of  flight  is 
generally  direct,  and  laborioos,  and  ill  cal- 
culated for  the  labyrinth  of  a high  and  thick 
forest,  crowded  and  intersected  with  trunks 
and  arms  of  trees,  that  require  continual 
evolution  of  wing,  or  sudden  turnings,  to  , 
which  they  are  by  no  means  accustomed.  ' 
Secondly,  their  known  dislike  of  pond^ 
marshes,  or  watery  places,  which  they  avoid  j 
on  all  occasions,  drinking  but  seldom,  and  ; 
it  is  believed,  never  from  such  places.  The  I 


last,  and  probably  the  stronsest  inducement 
to  their  preferring  these  plains,  is  the  small 
acorn  or  the  shrub  oak  i the  strawberries. 


huckleberries,  and  partridge-berries,  with 
which  ^ey  abound,  and  which  constitute 
the  principu  part  of  the  food  of  these  birds. 
These  brushy  tliickcts  also  afford  them  ex- 
cellent shelter,  being  almost  impenetrable 
to  dogs  or  birds  of  prey. 

The  Pinnated  Grouse  is  nineteen  inches 
long,  'twenty-seven  inches  in  extent,  and 
weighs  about  three  pounds ; the  neck  is  fur- 
nished with  supplemental  wings,  each  com- 
posed of  eighteen  feathers,  five  of  which  are 


black,  and  about  three  inches  long  ; the  rest 
shorter,  also  black,  streaked  laterally  with 
brown,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ^ the  head  is 
slightly  crested  ; over  the  eye  Is  an  elegant 
semicircular  comb  of  rich  orange,  which  the 
bird  has  the  power  of  raising  or  relaxing  ; 
under  Uie  neck  wings  are  two  loose,  pendu- 
lous, and  wrinkled  skins,  extending  along 
the  side  of  the  neck  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  each  of  which,  when  inflated  with 
air,  resembles,  in  bulk,  colour,  and  surface, 
a middle-sized  orange ; chin,  cream-co- 
loured { under  the  eye  runs  a dark  streak  of 
brown ; whole  upper  parts  mottled  trans- 
versely with  black,  reddish  brown,  and 
white  { tail  short,  very  much  rounded,  and 
of  a plato  brownish  soot  colour ; throat  ele- 
gantly marked  with  touches  of  reddish 


brown,  white,  and  black  i lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly,  pale  brown,  manned  trans- 
versely with  white  t legs  covered  to  the  toes 


with  hairy  down  of  a dirty  drab  colour ; feet 
dull  yellow  t toes  pectinated  t vent  whitish  | 
bill  brownish  horn  colour  t eye  reddish  * 
hazel.  The  female  is  considerably  less ; of 
a lighter  colour ; destitute  of  the  neck  wings, 
the  naked  yellow  skin  on  the  neck,  and  the 
semicircular  comb  of  yellow  over  the  eye. 

The  season  for  pairing  is  in  March,  and 
the  breeding  time  is  continued  through 
April  and  May.  Then  the  male  Grouse 
distinguishes  mmself  by  a peculiar  sound. 
When  be  ntters  It,  the  parts  about  the  throat 
are  sensibly  inflated  and  swelled.  It  may 
be  heard  on  a still  morning  for  three  or 
more  miles.  This  noise  is  a sort  of  ventri- 
loquism. It  does  not  strike  the  ear  of  a 
bystander  with  much  force,  but  impresses 
mm  with  the  Idea,  though  produced  within 
a few  rods  of  him,  of  a voice  a mile  or  two 
distant.  This  note  is  highly  characteristic. 
Though  very  peculiar,  it  b termed  tootiNp, 
from  ns  resemblance  to  the  blowing  of  a 
conch  or  horn  feom  a remote  quarter.  The 
female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in 
recesses  very  rarely  discovered  by  men  ; and 
■he  usually  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  brown-  ' 
bh-eolonred  eggs,  much  resembling  those  of 
a guinea-hen.  ^^en  hatched,  the  brood  is 
protected  by  her  alone.  Surrounded  by  her 
young,  the  mother  bird  exceedingly  re- 
sembles a domestic  hen  with  her  chickens. 
When  at  such  thnes  they  are  surprised,  the 
dam  utters  a cry  of  alarm  i and  while  the 
little  ones  are  hurrying  to  a place  of  safety, 
their  anxious  parent  beguiles  the  spectator 
by  drooping  and  fluttering  her  wings,  limp- 
ing along  trie  path,  rolling  over  in  the  dirt, 
and  other  pretences  of  inability  to  walk  or 
fly. 

During  the  period  of  mating,  and  while 
the  females  are  occupied  in  incubation,  the 
males  have  a practice  of  assembling,  prin- 
cipally by  themselves.  To  some  select  and 
centrm  spot  where  there  b very  little  under- 
wood, they  repair  feom  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. From  the  exercises  performed  there, 
this  b called  a ecratchino  place.  The  time 
of  meeting  is  the  break  of  day.  As  soon  as 
the  light  appears,  the  company  assembles 
from  every  side,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  Any.  When  the  dawn  is  past,  the 
ceremony  begins  by  a low  tooting  from  one 
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of  the  cocks.  This  is  answered  by  another  ; 
and  they  presently  come  forth  one  by  one 
from  the  bushes,  strutting  about  with  all 
the  pride  and  ostentation  they  can  display. 
Their  necks  are  incurvated ; the  feathers  on 
them  are  erected  Into  a sort  of  ruff;  the 
plumes  of  their  tails  are  expanded  like  fans  ; 
they  strut  about  in  a style  resembling  the 
pomp  of  the  turkey-cock.  They  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  stateliness ; and,  as  they 
pass  each  other,  frequently  cast  looks  of  in- 
sult, and  utter  notes  of  denance.  These  are 
the  signals  for  battles.  They  engage  with 
wonderful  spirit  and  fierceness ; and  during 
their  contests,  they  leap  a foot  or  two  iVom 
I the  ground,  and  utter  a cackling,  screaming, 

I and  discordant  cry.  These  places  of  ex- 
I hibition  have  been  often  discovered  by  the 
^ hunters ; and  a fatal  discovery  it  has  been 
I for  the  poor  Qrouse.  Their  destroyers  con- 
I struct  fur  themselves  lurking  holes  made  of 
' pine  branches, called**  bough  houses,*’  within 
a few  yards  of  the  spot.  Hither  they  repair 
with  their  fowling-pieces,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  night,  and  wait  the  appearance  of 
the  birds.  Watching  the  moment  when 
two  are  proudly  eyeing  each  other,  or  en- 
gaged in  battle,  or  when  a greater  number 
I can  be  seen  In  a range,  they  pour  on  them  a 
destructive  charge  of  shot.  They  com- 
monly keep  together  in  coveys  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  or  packs,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  the 
pairing  season  : and  it  has  been  remarked, 
tnat  when  a company  of  sportsmen  have 
I surrounded  a pack  of  Grouse,  the  birds 
{ seldom  or  never  rise  upon  their  pinions 
while  they  are  encircled ; but  each  runs 
along  till  it  has  passed  the  person  that  is 
nearest,  and  then  flutters  off  with  the  utmost 
expedition.^The  interesting  facts  contained 
in  the  foregoing  account  are  derived  from 
the  inimlt^le  “ American  Ornithology  **  by 
Alex.  Wilson. 

GRUB.  A name  applied  more  especially 
to  the  hexapod  worms  or  maggots  hatched 
from  the  eggs  of  beetles. 

ORUID^.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
wading  birds  represented  by  the  Crane. 

QRU8.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds 
' belonging  to  the  fkmily  Gruidtx,  [See 
Ckaxk.] 

I GRYLLIDJG.  The  second  family  be- 
longing to  the  SaUatorial  OrUtoptera;  con- 
' taining  the  Field  and  House  Cricket.  [See 
: ChicicktO 

' OUACHARO  BIRD.  (Stcatornis  Ctxripen* 
ns.)  A bird  of  South  America,  belonging 
' to  the  family  of  Gaotsuckers  ( Caprimulgi^), 

I relative  to  tne  locality  and  habits  of  which  a 
most  interesting  account  is  given  by  Baron 
I Humboldt,  in  liis  **  Personal  Narrative." 

I This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a common  fowl ; 

! the  plumage  sombre,  brownish-grey,  mixed 
with  small  stries  and  black  dots ; large  white 
heart-shaped  spots  bordered  with  block  on 
the  head,  and  on  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  ; 

I but  no  sjMts  on  the  bock  : the  bill  is  homy, 

I wide,  and  long ; the  upper  mandible  hooked  ; 

and  the  hose  is  furnished  with  stiff  hairs, 

! directed  forwards. 


The  following  narrative  is  derived,  in  a 
somewhat  abridged  form,  fVom  an  article  by 
the  talented  author  of  Zoological  Recrea- 
tions.When  they  (Humboldt  and  his 
party)  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Guacliaro,  they  were  only  four  hun- 
dred paces  h’om  the  cavern,  without  yet 
perceiving  the  entrance.  The  torrent  runs 
in  a hollow  excavated  by  the  waters  ; and 
they  went  on  under  a ledge  or  cornice,  the 
projection  of  which  prevented  tliem  from 
seeing  the  sky.  The  path  winds  like  the 
river,  and,  at  the  last  turning,  they  sud- 
denly tto<^  before  the  immense  opening 
of  the  cave.  The  Cu^m  del  Oitacharo  is 
pierced  in  the  vertical  profile  of  a rock,  and 
the  entrance  Is  towards  the  south,  forming  a 
vault  eiglity  feet  broad  and  seventy-two  ^et 
high,  an  elevation  but  a fifth  less  than  that 
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of  the  Louvre.  The  rock  surmounting  the 
cavern  was  covered  with  trees  of  gigantic 
height,  and  all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
an  intertropical  vegetation.  The  travellers 
saw  with  astonishment  plantain-leaved  he- 
liconias  eighteen  feet  in  height,  the  praga 
palm,  and  tree  arums,  follow  the  banks  of 
the  river,  even  to  the  subterranean  places. 
There  the  vegetation  continues,  as  in  the 
deep  crevices  of  the  Andes,  half  shut  out 
fVom  the  light  of  day,  nor  does  it  disappear 
till  a distance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from 
the  entrance.  The  party  went  forward  for 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  without 
being  obliged  to  light  their  torches.  Where 
the  light  began  to  fail,  they  heard  fh>m  afkr 
the  hoarse  cries  of  the  Qtutcharo  birdt. 
These  birds  quit  the  cavern  only  at  night- 
fall, especially  when  there  Is  moonlight ; 
and  Humboldt  remarks  that  it  la  almost  the 
only  fnigivorous  nocturnal  bird  yet  known. 
It  ^ds  on  very  hard  fruits,  and  the  Indians 
assured  him  that  it  does  not  pursue  either 
the  lamelUcom  insects  or  those  phaJeena 
which  serve  as  food  to  the  goatsuckers.  He 
states  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  horrible  noise  mode  by  thousands  of 
these  birds  in  tlic  dark  recesses  of  the  cavern, 
whence  their  shrill  and  piercing  cries  strike 
upon  the  vaulted  rocks,  and  are  repeated  by 
the  echo  in  the  depths  of  the  grotto.  By 
fixing  torches  of  copal  to  the  end  of  a long 
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pole,  the  Indlens  ihowed  the  neste  of  these 
birds  or  sixty  feet  above  the  heads  of 
the  explorers.  In  lunnel-shapcd  holes,  with 
which  the  cavern  roof  is  pierced  like  a sieve, 
“ Once  a year,  near  midsummer,  the  Gua- 
eharo  cavern  is  entered  by  the  Indians, 
Armed  with  poles,  they  ransack  the  greater 


' them  by  their  parents : these  are  preserved, 
and,  under  the  name  of  temOla  M Guacharo 
\ (Guacharo  seed),  are  considered  a ceiebrated 
I remedy  wainst  intermittent  fevers,  and  sent 
i to  the  sick  at  Cariaoo  and  other  low  locali- 
1 ties  where  fever  prevaiis.  The  Cuei^a  del 
I Ouadutro  is  situated  nearly  in  lat.  10°  lO”, 


over  the  heads  of  the  robbers,  as  if  to  defend  j 
their  brood,  uttering  horrible  cries.  The  [ 
young  which  fall  down  are  opened  on  the  , 
spot.  The  peritoneum  is  found  loaded  with  ■ 
fat,  and  a layer  of  the  same  substance  reaches  | 
from  the  aMomen  to  the  vent,  forming  a 
kind  of  cushion  between  the  bird’s  legs, 
Humboldt  here  remarks,  that  this  quantity  | 
of  fat  in  frugivorous  animals,  not  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  exerting  but  little  musoular  | 
motion,  brings  to  mind  what  has  been  long  , 
observed  in  the  fattening  of  geese  and  oxen. 

It  is  well  known,  he  adds,  how  favourable 
darkness  and  repose  are  to  this  process.  At 
the  period  above  mentioned,  which  is  gene-  : 
rally  known  at  Caripe  by  the  designation  of 
* the  oil  harvest,'  huts  are  built  by  the  In- 
dians, with  palm  leaves,  near  tlie  entrance, 
and  even  in  the  very  porch  of  the  cavern. 
There  the  fat  of  the  young  birds  just  killed  ' 
is  melted  in  clay  poU  over  a brushwood  fire  i ■ 
and  this  fat  is  named  butter  or  oil  of  the 
Guacharo.  It  is  half  Uqmd,  transparent, 

1 inodorous,  and  so  pure  that  it  will  keep 
1 above  a year  without  turning  rancid.  Hum- 
boldt observes  that  the  race  of  Guacharo 
birds  would  have  been  extinct  long  since  if 
I several  ciroumstances  had  not  contributed 
to  its  preservation.  The  natives,  withheld 
' by  snperstUious  fears,  seldom  dare  to  pro- 
ceed far  into  the  recesses  of  the  cavern. 
Humboldt  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  to  pass  beyond  the  outer  part  of  the  1 
I cave,  the  only  portion  of  it  which  they  visit 
annually  to  collect  the  oil  i and  the  whole 
! authority  of  the  PadrtM  was  necessary  to 
I make  them  penetrate  as  far  as  the  spot  , 
I where  the  floor  rises  abruptly  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  sixty  degrees,  and  where  a small 
subterraneous  cascade  is  formed  by  the  tor- 
rent. In  the  minds  of  the  Indians  this  cave, 
inhabited  by  nocturnal  birds,  is  associated 
with  mystic  ideas,  and  they  believe  that  in  i 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  cavern  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors  sojourn.  They  say  that  man 
should  avoid  *pl*°es  that  are  enlightened 
neither  by  the  sun  nor  the  moon  i and  ‘ to 

§0  and  join  the  Guacharoes  ’ means  to  rejoin 
ieir  fathers — in  short,  to  die.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  the  magicians  and 
poisoners  pcHbnn  their  exorcisms  to  coitjura 
the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits.  It  appears  also, 
as  another  cause  of  preservation,  that  Gua- 
charo birds  inhabit  neighbouring  caverns 
too  narrow  to  be  accessible  to  man,  and  fkom 
these  perhaps  the  great  cavern  is  repeopled ; 
for  the  misiuonaries  declared  that  no  sensible 
diminution  of  the  birds  had  been  observed. 
Toung  bir^  of  this  species  have  been  sent 
to  the  port  of  Cumana,  and  have  lived  there 
several  days,  but  without  taking  any  food; 
the  seeds  offered  to  them  not  suiting  them. 
The  crops  and  gizzards  of  the  young  birds 
opened  in  the  cavern  cont^  all  sorts  of 
hard  and  dry  fruits,  which  ore  conveyed  to 


GUAN.  A genus  of  Galllnaceons  birds 
found  in  the  New  World.  CSee  Pkkslope.] 

GUANA.  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Lizards  (.Iguana).  The  best  knovm 
spe^es  (Iguana  tubereulata)  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  America  and  the  West 
India  islands.  It  inhabits  rocky  and  woody 

filaces ; feeds  on  insects  and  vegetables ; and 
s often  seen  of  the  length  of  from  three  to 
even  flve  feet  i its  general  colour  is  green, 
shaded  with  brown:  the  back  is  strongly  , 
serrated;  and  this,  with  its  large  gular 
pouch,  which  it  has  the  power  of  inflating 
to  a great  degree,  gives  a formidable  appear- 
ance to  an  animal  otlrerwise  harmless.  We 
learn  from  Catesby  that  these  reptlleq  are  of 
various  sizes,  fTom  two  to  flve  feet  in  length ; 
that  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  exceed- 
ing small  teeth,  but  their  jaws  are  armed 
with  a long  beak,  with  which  they  bite  with 
great  strength : and  that  they  inhabit  warm 
countries  only.  Many  of  the  Bahama 
islands  abound  with  them,  where  they  nestle 
in  hollow  rocks  and  trees.  Their  eggs  have 
not  a hard  shell,  like  those  of  alligators,  but 
a skin  only,  like  those  of  a turtle ; and  are 
esteemed  a good  food:  they  lay  a great 
1 number  of  eggs  at  a time,  in  the  earth, 
which  are  there  hatched  by  the  sun's  heat. 
These  Guanos  are  a great  part  of  the  sub- 
! sistence  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Bahama 
islands,  for  wliich  purpose  they  visit  many 
of  the  remote  Kayei  and  islands  in  their 
sloops  to  catch  them,  which  they  do  by  dogs 
. trained  up  for  that  purpose.  'Hicir  flesh  is 
easy  of  diction,  delicate,  and  well-tasted : 
they  are  sometimes  roasted,  but  the  more 
common  way  is  to  boil  them,  taking  out  the 
leaves  of  fat,  which  are  melted  and  clarified, 
and  put  into  a calabash  or  dish,  into  which 
I they  dip  the  flesh  of  the  Guana  as  they  eat 
it.  Though  ^ey  are  not  amphibious,  they 
I are  said  to  keep  under  water  above  an  hour. 
Their  pace  on  land  is  slow ; and  when  tliey 
swim,  they  do  not  use  their  fbet,  but  merely 
. guide  themselves  with  their  tails.  They 
are  so  Impatient  of  cold,  that  they  rarely 
appear  out  of  their  holes  but  when  the  sun 
shines. 

GUANACO.  The  local  name  of  a variety 
of  species  of  the  Llama  [which  see]. 

GUDGEON.  (Cyprinu*  gdbio.)  A small 
Malacopteryglous  fresh-water  fish,  generally 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  of  a sub- 
eylindrical  shape;  its  usual  eolour  is  a pale 
olive  brown  above,  spotted  with  block ; 
the  sides  silvery,  and  the  belly  white ; the 
scales  are  small ; the  tail  is  forked ; and 
both  that  and  the  dorsal  fln  are  spotted  with 
black  1 the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
: lower ; and  ftimished  with  short  cirri.  Gud- 
; geons  appear  to  delight  in  slow  rivers : they 


I fvim  toother  in  shoals,  feeding  on  worms, 
I aquatic  msecU,  &c.,  and  affording  excellent 
I amuaement  to  anglers  from  the  avidity  with 
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' which  they  seize  the  bait : they  may  also 
' be  taken  in  considerable  numbers  with  tlic 
I casting-net.  The  Gudgeon  spaw’ns  in  May, 

?!nerally  among  stones  in  shallow  water, 
be  dean  is  delicate,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

GUILLEMOT.  (Uria.)  The  Guillemots 
are  a genus  of  sea-birds,  having  a striking 
resemblance  both  to  the  (Auks)  and 

the  ColifmbuloE  (Divers).  Their  bills,  though 
of  a slender  sha{>e,  arc  firm,  strong,  and 
pointed;  the  upper  mandible  slightly  bending 
near  the  end,  and  the  base  covered  with  sot\ 
short  feathers  : tongue  long  and  slender ; 
legs  placed  far  backward  ; and  no  hind  toe. 
Some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  very  stupid, 
frequent  experience  not  seeming  to  teach 
them  the  danger  of  hre-anns  ; wliilc  others 
are  sufficiently  alert.  They  are  numerously 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  nortlicrn 
regions ; and,  like  many  others,  seek  more 
temperate  climes  on  the  approach  of  winter  : 
thus  during  that  season  they  are  regular 
vlsitauts  of  the  British  coasts* 


pooz-zsn  ODiM.aMOT,— (ontA  tboit.s.) 

Tlie  Foolish  GriLLPMor.  ( Uria  froi7«*.) 
This  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length, 
and  twenty-seven  In  breadth.  The  bill  is 
bioish'blacK,  straight,  nearly  three  Inches 
lonff,  and  sharp-pointed : from  each  eye  to 
tiie  nindcr  part  of  the  head  there  is  a slight 
divlaiun  of  the  plumage ; and  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  arc  short,  and 
soft  as  velvet.  The  head, neck,  bock,  wings, 
and  tail,  are  of  a deep  mouse-colour;  the 
tips  of  the  lesser  quill-feathers,  the  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  are  white  ; the  entire  under 
side  of  the  body  is  pure  white  : legs  dusky. 
Idke  the  Auk,  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
the  Guillemot  lays  but  one  egg,  which  is 
large  in  proportion  to  her  size  : sometimes 
it  Is  of  a pale  blue  or  sea-green  colour,  and 
at  other  times  white,  spotted,  or  neatly 


streaked  w’ith  intersecting  lines.  These 
birds  are  found  in  great  uuml>crs  on  the 
cliffs  which  encircle  several  parts  of  our 
coasts ; and,  in  the  breeding  Reason  csj)C- 
ciallv,  they  will  often  siitfcr  themselves  to 
be  killed  or  taken,  ratltcr  than  quit  the  cliff 
they  have  chosen  for  their  alKHle. 

'I’^lie  young  has  been  descrilK.*d  os  a distinct 
species,  by  some  authors,  as  the  Lrsser  iiuil- 
lemoL  III  this  state  it  measures  sixteen  inches 
in  lcugth,and  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended 
wings,  tw’ciity-six.  The  lop  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  wings, 
and  the  tall,  ore  ofa  very  dark  mouse-colour  ; 
the  cheeks,  throat,  and  low'cr  side  of  the 
b<wly,  w'hite  ; from  the  angle  of  the  eye  is  a 
dus^y  stroke,  pointing  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head  ; the  tips  of  the  secondary  feathers 
arc  white : the  tail  is  very  short ; and  the 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky. 

The  Black  Gi'ILLEmot.  (Tria  tn'yVe.') 
This  species,  called  by  seamen  the  iMjvckry 
or  Dovekic^  differs  from  the  preceding  prin- 
cipally iu  the  colour  of  its  plmnagc,  which, 
except  a large  patch  of  white  on  the  coverts 
of  each  wing,  is  black,  sleek  and  glossy  ; its  | 
feathers  appearing  all  uiiw*ebl)e<l,  like  silky 
hair  : Icg^  and  feet  red  ; claws  block.  The 


BLACK  OUILI.rUOT  — (OniA  ORTI-T  E ) 

nest  IS  made  in  (he  deep  crcWccs  of  the 
HKrks  which  overhang  the  sen  ; the  egg  (for 
it  is  generally  said  that  one  egg  only  is  laid) 
is  grey,  sometimes  spotted  with  rust-colour. 
On  this  much  questioned  and  very  question- 
able fact,  the  observing  and  intelligeut  Ame- 
rican ornithologist,  Audubon,  thus  writes  s 
— “ Whether  Euro{>ean  wTiters  have  siiokcn 
of  this  Biiccies  at  random,  or  after  due  ob- 
servation, I cannot  say.  All  I know  is, 
that  every  one  of  them  whose  writings  1 
have  ctinsultcd,  says  that  the  Black  Guille- 
mot lays  only  one  egg.  As  I have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  their  assertion,  I might 
be  tempted  to  sup^se  that  our  sfiecies  differs 
from  theirs,  were  I not  perfectly  aware  that 
birds  in  different  places  will  construct  dif- 
ferent nests,  and  lay  more  or  fewer  eggs 
Our  species  always  deposits  three,  unless  it 
may  have  been  disturbed ; and  this  fact  I 
iiavc  assured  myself  of  by  having  caught 
the  birds  in  mure  than  twenty  instances 
sitting  on  that  number.  Nay,  on  several 
occasions,  at  Labrador,  some  of  my  party 
and  myself  sme  several  Black  Guillemots 
sitting  on  eggs  in  the  same  fissure  of  a rock, 
where  every  bird  had  three  eggs  under  it ; a 
fact  which  I commnnicatca  to  my  friend 
Thomas  Nuttall.  What  w as  most  surprising 


Dkjni7:::1  / CilT.jgle 


C:t)c  CrraSurs  of  Natural  ^^Wtorg 


to  me  was,  that  even  the  fishermen  there 
thought  t]iat  tills  bird  laid  only  a single  egg  ; 
and  when  1 asked  them  liov  they  knew, 
they  simply  and  good-naturedly  answered 
that  they  hod  heard  so." 


BI.ACX  OOZI.LXMOT.— winxxR  Fi^nuaoB. 

(ORIA  OllTr>^S  ) 

We  now  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Wntertoirs  amusing  and  characteristic 
Kssays,  to  extract  his  Xotes  of  a i*ts»i  to  the 
hauiitif  of-  the  (JuUlcmot.  ^ The  immense 
range  of  pcr|>endicular  rocks,  lashed  by  old 
ocean’s  briny  surge,  offers  a choice  and  fa- 
vourable retreat  to  myriads  of  wild-fowl, 
from  far-famed  Flamborough-head  to  Bemp- 
ton,  and  thenoe  to  Buckton  and  8neaton, 
and  outwards  to  the  Bay  of  File^.  He  who 
wishes  to  examine  the  nldificatlon  of  these 
birds  ought  to  be  at  this  part  of  the  sea-coast 
early  in  the  month  of  May.  About  five 
miles  from  Bridlington  Quay  Is  the  village 
of  Flamborough,  chiefly  Inhabited  by  fisher- 
men s and  a little  farther  on  is  a country 
inii,  called  the  North  Star,  which  has  good 
accumme^ation  fur  man  and  horse ; but  a 
lady  w'ould  feel  herself  ill  at  case  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  daily  visits  of  the  fishermen, 
those  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  who  stop  at  it 
on  tliclr  way  to  tlie  ocean,  and  ag^n  on 
their  return.  Here  they  rendervous,  to  for- 
tify their  interior  with  a pint  or  two  of 
comfort,  and  to  smoke  a pipe,  ^ way  of 
compensation  for  the  inany  bufiets  which 
they  ever  and  anon  receive  in  the  exercise 
of  their  stormy  ami  nocturnal  calling. 

**  On  the  bare  ledges  of  these  stupendous 
cliffs  the  Guillemot  lays  its  egg,  which  is 
exiiosed  to  the  face  of  heaven,  without  any 
iicst  whatever : but  tlic  razor-bills  and  puf- 
fins lay  theirs  in  crannies,  deep  and  difficult 
of  access.  Here  too  the  peregrine  falcon 
breeds,  and  here  the  raven  rears  its  young ; 
while  the  rock-pigeon  and  the  starling  enter 
, tlie  fissures  of  the  precipice,  and  proceed  with 
I tlieir  nidiflcation,  far  removed  from  the  pry- 
: ing  eye  of  man.  The  Kittiwake  makes  her 
nest  of  dried  grass  wherever  she  can  find  a 
lodgment,  and  lays  two  spotted  eggs,  very 
rarely  tlircc.  The  cormorant  and  ^ag  in- 
habit that  part  of  the  rocks  which  is  opiK>- 
ritc  to  Buckton  Hall.  You  are  told  that  the 
cormorants  hod  their  nests,  in  former  times, 
near  to  the  Flamborough  lighthouse  \ but 


■ among  the  crevices,  in  places  where  you 
I would  suppose  that  no  four-footed  animal 
[ would  ever  dare  to  venture.  A low  mound, 
half  earth,  half  stone,  thrown  up  by  the 
farmers  for  the  protection  of  their  flocks, 
skirts  the  winding  summit  of  Uie  precipice. 
Cattle  have  becu  known  to  surmount  this 
artificial  boundary,  and  lose  their  lives  in 
the  roaring  sui^e  below.  This  extensive 
range  of  rocks,  as  far  as  appertains  to  birds, 
is  not  considered  private  property.  Any  j 
person  who  can  climb  it  may  cariy  away 
what  number  of  eggs  he  chooses.  Still  there  I 
is  a kind  of  honourable  understanding  be-  I 
twixt  the  difibrent  sets  of  climbers,  that  they  | 
will  not  trespass  over  the  boundaries  which 
have  been  marked  by  mutual  consent. 

**  The  usual  process  of  seeking  for  the  eggs  | 
is  generally  carried  on  by  three  men,  though  : 
two  will  suffice  in  cose  of  necessity.  Ha%*ing 
provided  tliemselves  with  two  ropes  of  suf- 
ficient length  and  strength,  they  drive  an 
iron  bar  into  the  ground,  about  six  inches 
deep,  on  the  tabic  land  at  the  top  of  the 
precipice.  To  this  bar  is  fastened  the  thick- 
est of  the  two  roi>cs,  and  then  it  is  thrown 
down  the  rocks.  He  who  is  to  descend  now 
puts  his  legs  through  a pair  of  hempen  braces, 
whicli  meet  round  his  middle,  and  there 
form  a waistband.  At  each  end  of  tliis  waist- 
band is  a loophole,  through  which  they  reeve 
the  smaller  rope.  Sometimes  an  iron  hook 
and  eye  are  used  in  lieu  of  this  loop.  A 
man  now  holds  the  rope  firmly  in  his  hand. 


to  tlie  iron  bar  \ and,  with  this  assistance, 
he  passes  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  rock 
to  rock,  picking  up  the  eggs  of  the  Guille- 
mot, and  putting  them  Into  two  bags,  wliich 
he  had  slung  across  his  shoulder  ere  he  com- 
menced his  arduous  undertaking.  When 
he  has  filled  these  bogs  with  eggs,  he  jerks 
the  rope,  and  the  motion  informs  his  friend 
at  the  top  that  it  is  now  time  to  dnw  him 
up.  On  coming  up  again  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  first  set  out,  all  the  eggs  are  taken 
from  the  bags,  and  put  into  a large  basket, 
prior  to  their  being  packed  in  hampers,  and 
carried  off  in  a cart  by  wholesale  dealers, 
who  purchase  them  from  the  climbers  for 
sixpence  the  score.  At  Bridlington  and 
neighbouring  places  the  eggs  are  retailed  at 
a half|>enoy  a-piece.  The  rocks  are  searched 
for  eggs  every  third  day,  provided  the  wea- 
ther be  fair.  It  requires  considerable  ad- 
dress on  the  part  of  the  descending  climber 


oress  on  tne  pare  ot  tuc  descending  climber 
to  save  himself  from  being  hit  nw^enU 
of  the  rock,  which  are  broken  off  by  the  rope 
coming  In  contact  with  them,  lie  avoids 


the  rope 


now  these  birds  totally  abandon  the  place 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  jackdaw 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  bold 


and  craggy  shore  : lie  associates  with  the 
■ea-fowl,  as  though  he  were  quite  at  home 
amongst  his  own  inland  congeners.  To- 
wards the  top  of  the  cliffs,  both  rabbits  and 
I foxes  have  descended  from  the  table  land 
I above  them,  and  managed  to  find  a shelter 


the  danger  by  moving  sidewise  when  the  | 
stone  is  falling,  and  by  taking  care,  as  he 
goes  down,  to  clear  away  with  hU  foot  any 
portion  of  tlte  rock  that  seems  ready  to  give 
way.  One  of  the  climbers,  while  he  was 
imparting  to  me  instructions  how  to  act« 
grinned  purposely,  and  showed  his  upper 
j^aw.  I learned  by  his  story,  that,  last  year,  a 
falling  stone  liad  driven  two  of  his  front  teeth 
down  his  throat » while  the  poor  climber, 
with  all  his  dexterity,  was  unable  to  fend 
off  the  blow. 


^ ^Sopular  0ictionarj}  of  2[m'matelf  iJaturr.  293 


I *Af  I wfts  lowered  down,  the  grandeor 
ind  sublimity  of  the  scene  beggared  all  de* 

! icription,  and  amply  repaid  any  little  un* 

! pleasant  sensations  which  arose  on  the  score 
I of  danger.  Tlic  sea  was  roaring  at  tiie  base 
I of  tlua  stupendous  wall  of  rocks  ; thousands 
' aod  tens  of  thousands  of  wild-fowl  were  in 
on  instant  on  the  win^  : the  kittiwakes  and 
jackdaws  rose  in  circling  flight ; while  most 
of  the  Quilleinots,  razorbills,  and  puflUns 
left  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  in  a straight  and  | 
I downward  line,  with  a peculiarly  quick  mo-  1 
! tioa  of  the  pinions,  till  they  plunged  into  I 
' the  ocean.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the 
I puffins  from  the  razorbills  in  their  descent : | 
j these  presented  a bock  of  a uniformly  dark  t 
' colour,  those  had  a faint  white  diagonal  line  1 
j running  across  the  wings.  The  nests  of  the 
I kittiwalces  were  close  to  each  other,on  every 
I part  of  the  rocks  which  was  capable  of  hold-  j 
i ing  them  t and  they  were  so  numerous  os  | 
totally  to  defy  any  attempt  to  count  them,  j 
I On  the  bare  ami  level  ledge  of  the  rocks, 

! often  not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  lay  the  i 
! eggs  of  the  Guillemots : some  were  placed  ! 
i parallel  with  the  range  of  the  shelf,  others 
nearly  so,  and  others  with  their  blunt  and 
I sharp  ends  indiscriminately  pointing  to  the 
' sea.  Bv  no  glutinous  matter,  nor  any  foreira 
I body  wnatever,  were  they  affixed  to  the  rock : 
bare  they  lay,  and  unattached,  as  on  the 
palm  of  your  outstretched  hand.  You  might 
! sec  nine  or  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  old 
I Guillemots  iu  a line,  so  near  to  each  other 
that  their  wings  seemed  to  touch  those  of 
their  neighbours  ; and  when  they  flew  off  at 
' your  approach,  you  would  see  as  many  eggs 
I as  you  had  counted  birds  sitting  on  the 
I ledge.  The  eggs  vary  in  size  and  »mpe  and 
' colour  beyond  all  belief.  Some  are  large, 

; others  small,  some  exceedinglv  sharp  at  one 
[ end,  and  others  nearly  rotund.  The  rock- 
' climbers  assure  you  that  the  Guillemot, 
when  undisturbed,  never  lays  more  than 
‘ one  egg ; but  if  that  be  taken  away,  she  will 
lay  another,  and  so  on.  Thev  also  assure 
you  that  when  the  young  Guillemot  gets  to 
a certain  size,  it  manages  to  climb  upon  the 
bock  of  the  old  bird,  which  conveys  it  down 
to  the  ocean.  Having  carried  a good  tele- 
scope with  me,  through  it  I saw  numbers  of 
young  Guillemots,  divii^  and  sporting  on 
the  sea,  qiute  unable  to  uy  { and  1 observed  ' 
others  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  as  I went  j 
down  among  them,  in  such  situations  that,  I 
hod  they  attempted  to  fall  into  the  waves 
beneath,  they  would  have  been  killed  by 
I striking  against  the  projecting  points  of  the 
I intervening  sharj) and  ruggedrocks : where- 
I fore  I concluded  iliat  the  information  of  the 
' rock-climbers  was  to  be  depended  upon  i 
and  I more  easily  gave  credit  to  it,  because 
'■  1 myself  liavc  seen  an  old  swan  sailing  on  i 
I the  water  with  her  young  ones  upoU  her 
hack,  about  a week  after  they  had  been 
hatched. 

**  lie  who  rejoices  when  he  secs  all  nature 
smiling  around  him,  and  who  takes  an  in- 
terest lit  contemplating  the  birds  of  heaven 
as  they  wing  their  way  before  him,  will  feel 
sod  at  heart  on  learning  the  unmerited  per- 
secution to  wltleh  these  harmless  sea-fowl 
are  exposed.  Parties  of  siiortsmcn,  from  all 


quarters  of  the  kingdom,  visit  Flamborough 
and  its  vicinitv  during  the  summer  months,  I 
and  spread  sad  devastation  all  around  them. 
No  profit  attends  the  carnage  ; the  poor  un- 
fortunate birds  serve  merely  as  marks  to 
aim  at,  and  they  arc  generally  left  where 
they  fall.  Did  these  heartless  gimners  re- 
flect, but  for  one  moment,  how  many  inno- 
cent birds  their  shot  destroys } how  many 
fall  disabled  on  the  wave,  there  to  linger  for 
I hours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  torture  and  in 
i anguish ; did  they  but  consider  how  many 
I helpless  young  ones  aill  never  see  again 
I their  parents  coming  to  the  rock  with  food  ; 

I tiiey  would,  methinks,  adopt  some  other 
t plan  to  try  their  skill,  or  cheat  the  lingering 
1 hour.'* 

GlnNEA-FO^VX,  or  PINTADO.  (A^«- 
mida  mefeaffria,)  The  Guinea-fowls  arc  na- 
I lives  ofAfrica  and  its  adjacent  islands:  their 
I manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the  domestic 
j poultry,  and  their  food  the  same.  This  spe- 
I cies  is  bigger  than  a large  cock  : the  head  is 
; bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a naked 
bluish  skin  ; on  the  top  is  a callous  conical 
protuberance  : and  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
mandible,  at  the  base,  hangs  a loose  wattle, 
which  iu  the  female  is  red,  and  in  the  male 
bluish : the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  almost 
naked,  ^ing  verv  thinly  furnished  with  a 
frw  straggling  hairy  feathers  : the  skin  is  of 
a bluish  ash : the  lower  part  of  the  neck  U 


ouzMSA-rown. — (komida  ubzjcaoeus.) 

I covered  with  frathers  of  a purple  hue  ; but 
, the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark 
bluish  gray,  sprinkled  with  round  white 
' spots  of  diuerent  sizes,  on  the  whole  of  the 
I feathers,  the  breast  only  excepted,  which  is 
I of  a uniform  gray  blue : the  greater  quills 
arc  white ; and  the  rest  are  similar  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  siiotted  and 
longitudinally  barred  with  white.  Itswings 
are  short,  and  the  tail  pendulous,  or  pointing 
downwards. 

This  bird  is  now  common  In  our  poultry 
yar^  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
I young  ones  being  difficult  to  rear,  they  are 
not  bred  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to  those  of 
the  domestic  poultry.  The  frmale  lays 
many  eggs  in  a season,  which  she  frequently 
secretes  till  she  has  produced  her  young 
brood.  The  egg  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
common  hen,  and  of  a rounder  shape  \ in 
colour  reddish  white,  obscurely  freckled  adth 
a darker  colour  \ and  is  delicious  eating. 
The  Guinea-fowl  is  a restless  and  clamorous 
bird  t its  voice  is  harsh  and  unpleasant,  con- 


5Tl)e  UTreaitfuri)  of  ^Jatural  Ifititorn 


•Ifftlng  chiefly  of  two  notes  ca- 

mac — frcQucntly  repeated;  which  is  com- 
pared by  LaDiam  to  a door  turuing  upon  its 


rustv  hinges,  or  to  an  uiigrcased  axle-tree. 
During  the  night  it  i>erches  on  high  places, 
and  if  disturbed,  alarms  everything  within 


hearing  by  its  unceasing  cry.  It  scrapes  in 
tlie  ground  like  the  hen,  and  delights  in 
rolling  in  the  dust  to  free  itself  from  Insects. 
In  a wild  state  these  birds  associate  In  flocks, 
giving  the  preference  to  marshv  places,  where 
I they  subsist  almost  wholly  on  insects,  worms, 

I and  seeds.  They  formed  a part  of  the  Roman 


j banquets  ; and  they  are  greatly  esteemed  in 
I this  country  by  many  persons,  who  consider 
I their  flavotir  to  resemble  that  of  the  pheasant. 

I In  Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Guinea-fowls  come  in  numerous 
coveys  from  the  woods,  and  scattering  them- 
selves in  the  provUion-grounds  at  early  dawn, 
commit  serious  depredations  by  scratching 
up  and  devouring  the  seed-yams,  &c. ; and 
as  they  are  birds  of  extreme  caution  and 
suspicion,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  them 
without  the  assistance  of  a dog ; but  when 
! pursued  by  an  animal  whose  speed  exceeds 
' their  own,  they  instantly  betake  themselves 
to  a tree,  where,  their  attention  being  In- 
tently fixed  upon  the  dog  beneath,  they  may 
easily  be  shut.  They  are  also  sometimes 
caught,  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  the  follow'ing 
stratagem  : a small  quantity  of  com  u 
steeped  for  a night  in  proof  rum,  and  is  then 
I>laced  in  a shallow  vessel,  with  a little  fresh 
rum,  and  the  water  expressed  from  a bitter 
cassava,  grated  t this  is  deiH^sited  within  an 
enclosed  ground  to  which  the  depredators 
resort.  A small  quantity  of  tlie  grated  cas- 
sava is  then  strewed  over  It,  and  it  is  left. 
The  fowls  eat  the  medicated  food  eagerly, 
ami  are  soon  found  reeling  about  intoxicated, 
unable  to  escape,  and  content  with  thrusting 
the  head  Into  a comer,  frequently  a large 
part  of  the  flock  are  found  dead  trom  this 


The  Crbsted  Gri!rEA-FowL.  (.yumida 
cristata.}  This  species  inhabits  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  smaller  than  the  one 
above  described.  The  occiput,  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  throat,  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  feathers  : the  sides  and  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  are  of  a deep  blue  colour ; the 
space  round  the  ears  is  blue  ; and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a crimson  red : 
the  head  is  surmounted  by  a fine  crest,  com- 
posed of  block  feathers,  with  delicate  webs, 
drooping  over  the  hind  head  and  beak.  The 
general  plumage  Is  black  ; the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  neck  and  breast,  being 
spotted  with  small  i>oinU  of  faint  blue,  en- 
circled with  a brilliant  blue  : the  large  wing 
feathers  are  dusky  brown  and  spotless  ; the 
secondaries  are  the  same,  with  four  longi- 
tudinal stripes  down  the  shafts : three  or 
fbur  of  these  have  a large  white  spot  ex- 
tending the  w'liolc  length  of  the  under  webs  ; 
the  rest  nearer  the  Ix^y  having  the  longi- 
tudinal blue  ravi  : legs  and  fcetduskv  ; hind 
claw  elevated  irom  tiie  ground,  and  blunt. 
They  live  in  flocks  of  manv  hundreds  ; and 
their  cry,  uttered  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  is  very  harsli  and  discordant.  In 


tlieir  food  and  habits  they  differ  very  little,  ^ 
if  at  all,  from  the  other  species. 

GUINEA-PIG.  tSeeCAVY.] 

GUINEA- WORM.  [See  Filabix  Mbdi- 

VBNS18.] 

GULL.  (Larus.)  The  birds  of  this  web- 
footed and  well-known  marine  genus  are 
numerously  disiiersed  over  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  are  met  with,  at  certain  ! 

' seasons,  in  some  parts,  in  prodigious  multi-  • 
' tudes.  They  assemble  together  in  a kind  of  < 

: straggling  mixed  flocks,  consisting  of  various  ’ 

I kinds,  and  greatly  enliven  the  beach  and  | 

I rocky  cliffs  by  their  irregular  movements,  | 
whilst  their  shrill  cries  are  often  deadened  ^ 

' by  the  noise  of  the  waves,  or  nearly  drowned  | 
in  the  roarings  of  the  surge.  They  occasion-  > 
ally  take  a wide  range  over  the  ocean,  and  i 
are  met  with  by  navigators  many  leagues  ' 
distant  from  the  land.  They  ore  all  gro^y  i 
and  gluttonous,  almost  indiscriminately  de- 
vouring whatever  comes  In  their  way,  I 
whether  of  fresh  or  putrid  substances,  until  i 
I they  are  obliged  to  disgorge  their  overloaded 
I stomachs  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  ; 

I that  they  are  able  to  endure  hunger  a long  ! 
while.  The  larger  kind  of  Gulls  are  most  | 
common  in  cold  climates  of  the  north,  where  : 
they  breed  and  rear  their  young,  feeding 
chiefly  upon  the  rottiug  carcasses  of  de^ 
whales,  &c.,  which  tliey  find  floating  on  the 
sea,  among  the  ice,  or  driven  on  shore  by  the 
I wind  and  waves.  In  temiierate  and  culti-  i 
\ vated  countries  some  species  occasionally  ' 
leave  the  shores  for  the  interior,  probably  to  i 
' search  for  a cliange  of  food,  such  as  worms,  ' 

I slugs,  &c.,  and  of  these  they  And,  for  a time, 

' an  abundant  supply  on  the  downs  and  pas-  ' 

I turcs  which  they  visit.  Their  general  <cha-  j 


Their  general  <cha- 


rocteristics  are — a strong  and  straight  bill,  « 
' but  bent  downwards  at  the  point ; the  lower  ! 
mandible  has  an  angular  prominence  on  the  \ 
under  side,  which  tapers  towards,  and  forms  ' 
its  tip  : the  tongue  is  a little  cloven.  Tlie  ' 
body  is  clothed  with  a great  quantity  of  , 
down  and  feathers,  which,  together  with  the  ' 
large  head  and  lung  wings,  give  these  birds  ^ 
an  appearance  of  b^ulk,  without  a proper-  i 
1 tionate  weight.  The  legs  are  small,  naked  , 
above  the  knees : feet  webbed,  and  the  back 
toe  detached,  and  very  small.  | 

The  Common  OiJXL.  il^rvs  canus.)  This  ■ 
bird,  which  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  ’ 
the  genus,  breeds  on  the  ledges  of  cliffs  that  ; 
oveihang  the  sea ; and,  during  the  winter 
season,  frequents  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  coasts  where  the  high  Iwld  shores  ^ 


I present  a favourable  situation.  Like  other 
! rapacious  birds,  it  lays  but  few  eggs.  It  1 
■ generally  measures  about  seventeen  inches  ; 
! in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth  : the  i 
bill  is  yellow;  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  the 
whole  under  side  of  tlie  body,  are  pure 
white ; the  back  and  the  coverts  of  the 
, wings  are  gray ; and  the  legs  are  a dull  ; 
white  tinged  with  green.  I 

The  ButCK-BACKKD  OiTLi..  (Xarus  mo-  I 
rmiis.)  This  species  measures  from  twenty-  ' 
, six  to  twenty-nine  indies  in  length,  and  : 
1 five  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth.  The  bill 
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Sc  pale  TelloWt  very  thick  and  strong ; the 
projecting  angle  on  the  lower  mandible  i< 
light  red,  with  a black  spot  in  the  middle, 
on  each  ride  t the  Iridcc  are  yellow,  and  the 
edgec  of  the  eyelidc  orange  : the  upper  part 
of  tlxe  back  and  wings  black  t all  the  other 
’ parts  of  its  plumage,  including  the  tips  of 
the  quill  feathers,  are  white  t the  legs  are  of 


describe  them  as  the  bold  and  constant  at- 
tendants on  their  nets,  ftom  which  they  And 


BSnilIKO-OU£.I«,  or  aiLVXRT  Ot7I<b 
X.aBU6  ▲ROSMTATOe.  (ADUbT.) 

it  difficult  to  drive  them.  The  young,  which 
are  ash-colonred  spotted  with  brown,  do  not 
assume  their  mature  plumage  till  they  are 


ITORT  OUX.b.-^l.ARU8  XSORMECC.) 

mon  in  the  arctic  regions,  especially  in  Bof- 
fin's Bay  and  the  straits  leading  to  it.  By 
our  Arctic  Voyagers,  Captiuns  Parry,  Lyons, 
Ross,  and  others,  it  is  oAen  mentioned,  and 
is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  arctic  seas. 
It  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  Orkney 
Islands ; but  in  Britain  this  snow-white  bird 
must  be  regarded  as  about  as  rora  an  €svii 
as  the  black  swan  was  to  the  ancients. 

The  HsRBiiro  Gull,  or  Silvert  Gull. 
{Lotus  arffentatus,)  This  species,  which  has 
obtained  its  name  fVom  pursiiing  and  prey- 
ing upon  the  shoals  of  herrings.  Is  met  with 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  is  also  well  known 
on  our  own  coasts.  In  length  it  is  twenty- 
three  inches,  and  in  breadth  fifty-two : tne 
bill  is  yellow,  except  the  spot  on  the  angular 
knob  of  the  under  mandible,  which  is  deep 
orange  t the  irides  pale  yellow,  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  red : the  head,  neck, 
and  tall  are  white;  the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  are  dark  bluish  ash  ; and  the  le^ 
arc  of  a pale  fiesh-colour.  They  make  their 
nests  of  dry  grass,  mixed  with  sea-weed,  on 
the  projecting  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  lay 
three  eggs  of  a dirW  white  colour,  spotted 
with  block.  These  Gulls  are  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  vigilance  ; and  fishermen 


HBRRIHO'OULl.. 

LAROa  AROKKTATU8.  (TOUNO.) 

one  year  old  t a circumstance,  indeed,  com- 
mon to  others  of  the  genus  | and  which,  not 
being  properly  attended  to,  has  occasioned 
considerable  confusion  in  the  descriptions 
which  have  sometimes  been  given  of  them. 
[For  the  Arctic  QuU  and  Skua  QuU,  see 
Lbstris.] 

OtTLO.  A genns  of  camivorons  miodm- 
peds,  the  fbrmidably  armed  skull  of  which 
is  well  shown  in  the  woodcut  for  the  habits 


aXULL  OF  WObVSRtMS.— (OULO  busoce.) 


is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
though  but  thinly  scattered  on  the  coasts  of 
England.  In  their  native  haunts,  their  fa- 
vourite breeding  places  are  high  inaccessible 
islets,  covered  w ith  long  coarse  grass.  Their 
eggs  are  of  a round  sl^pe,  of  a dark  olive 
colour,  thinly  marked  with  dusky  spots,  and 
quite  black  at  the  thicker  end.  They  prin- 
cipally subsist  on  fish,  but  when  such  food 
is  not  easily  obtainable  they  will  devour 
carrion.  Their  cry  is  hoarse  and  disagree- 
able. 

The  IvoBT  Gitll.  {Larus  ebumeus.)  A 
species  of  Gull,  so  called  from  its  white  plu- 
mage, the  pureness  of  which  certainly  equals 
in  oolour  new-fallen  snow.  It  is  very  com- 
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of  this  fierce  [See  Glutton  and 

WoLVKEIXE.] 

GURNARD.  {TrigJa.')  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral species.  The  generic  characters  are  — 
head  nearly  square,  covered  with  bony 
plates ; two  dorsal  fins,  the  ravs  of  the  first 
' spinous,  those  of  tho  second  flexible  ; teeth 
in  both  jaws  and  on  the  front  of  the  vomer 
' pointed,  small,  and  numerous  ; seven  bran- 
chiostegous  rays ; and  three  slender  appen- 
dages at  the  base  of  each  pectoral  fin. 

I Giiey  GuRNARr).  {Trigla  gumarduB,') 

' This  fish  is  distinguished  by  its  elongated 
body,  and  varies  from  one  to  two  feet  io 
length : the  back  is  of  a greenish  brown 
colour,  marked  with  black,  yellow,  and 
white  spots ; the  lateral  line  is  very  promi- 
! nent,  and  strongly  serrated  ; and  the  ddes 
: are  of  a pale  hue,  variegated  with  numerous 
white  spots : the  belly  is  white  ; the  nose 
: long,  sloping,  and  bifiircated.  The  eyes  are 
large : near  the  extremity  of  the  gill-covers 
I there  is  a strong,  sharp,  long  spine  ; and  ex- 
' actly  above  the  }^toral  fius  there  it  another. 

The  first  dorsal  fin  consii^ta  of  eight  spiny 
' rays,  and  the  second  of  nineteen  soft  rays  ( 
the  pectoral  fins  are  transparent,  and  sup- 
ported by  ten  rays,  bifurcated  fi-oin  tJie  ] 
middle  ; the  ventral  fins  contain  six  rays, 
and  the  anal  nineteen.  The  Grey  Gurnard 
is  common  on  our  coasts,  feeding  on  worms, 

I insects,  &c.  It  bites  eagerly  at  a red  bait, 
and  is  usually  taken  with  a hook  in  deep 
water,  though  in  calm  weather  they  mav  be 
seen  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  surface. 
They  make  a sort  of  croaking  noise,  or  croon, 
whence  probably  arises  the  name  of  crooner, 
by  which  they  are  called  in  Ireland. 

The  Rbd  Gurnard,  or  Cuckoo  Gurnard. 
(TWp/acucuhis.)  Tills  is  an  elegant  species, 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  of  a slender 
form  ; its  colour  a beautiful  bright  red,  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  by  wliitish  trans- 
v'erse  bars,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  white . 
scales  extremely  small  \ lateral  line  com- 
posed of  pointed  white  scales  edged  with 
black  { a similar  row  on  each  side  the  back  : 
fins  transparent ; the  first  dorsal  marked  on 
the  edge  by  a black  spot ; the  second  tinged 
, near  its  edge  with  yellow.  It  is  common  on 
the  English  coasts  ; feeds  on  crustoceous 
animals  ; and  spawns  in  May  or  June. 

The  SArniiRiNE  Gurnard.  {Trigla  hi- 
rumlo.)  This  valuable  species  is  distin- 
guished by  the  large  size  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  beautifully  edged  and  spotted 
with  a fine  blue  colour.  It  is  larger  than 
the  preceding,  more  abtimlant,  and  quite 
equal  to  any  others  as  food.  The  he^  is 
I larger  and  more  flattened  than  that  of  the 
j Red  Gurnard ; the  cyrs  ore  large ; the 
scales  small,  oval,  and  smooth  ; and  the 
I lateral  line  bifurcates  at  the  tail.  It  la  a 
' native  of  the  European  seas ; and  is  fre- 
, quently  taken  on  the  Cornish  coasts,  and 
some  otlier  parts  of  tills  island.  By  means 
I of  its  large  and  long  pectoral  fins  it  occa- 
sionally springs  out  of  the  water  to  some 
distance.  There  arc  several  other  species  t 
I as  the  Shining,  the  Mailed,  the  Piper,  tbi 


Japanese,  the  Carolina,  the  Lincated,  the 
Flying,  Stc. ; with  the  last  mentioned  of  which 
w*e  shall  close  our  account  of  the  Gurnards. 

The  Fltino  Gurnard.  {Trigla  voUtana,) 
This  singular  and  beautiful  species  is  about 
a foot  in  length  ; of  a crimson  colour  al>ovc, 
and  pale  beneath  i the  head  blunt,  and 
armed  on  each  side  with  two  very  strong 
and  larps  spines  pointing  backwards.  Tiie 
whole  body  is  covered  with  strong,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  closely  united  scales : the  pec- 
birul  fins  extremely  large,  transparent,  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  richly  morke<l  with  nu- 
merous bright  blue  spots  : pcctoreJ  processes 
six  in  number,  not  separate  as  in  other  spe-  i 
I cies,  but  united,  so  as  to  appear  like  a small 
fin  on  each  side  the  thorax  : tail  pole  violet,  i 
with  the  rays  crossed  by  dusky  spots,  and 
the  base  strcngtiiened  by  two  obliquely  I 
transverse  bony  ribs.  In  the  Mediterranean,  | 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  seas,  tlie  Flying  Gur- 
nard swims  in  shoals ; and  is  often  seen  | 
darting  from  the  water  and  sustaining  itself 
for  a while  in  tlie  air,  after  the  manner  of 
the  genus  Exocetus. 

O YMNOPHTn^U.MTD-E.  Tlie  name  of 
a family  of  Lizards,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
distinct  and  exposed,  the  eyelids  being  rudi- 
mentary. There  are  several  genera,  winch 
will  be  found  described  in  Mr.  Gray’s  valu- 
able List  of  the  Reptiles  in  the  British 
Museum  ; but,  important  at  these  are  to 
naturalists,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  scope  of 
work  to  refer  to  them. 

GYAfNOTUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  which  contain.^  the  well-known 
Gymnotus  ELKCTKicua,  or  Electric  Eel  ; 
a fish  ]>ossC8sin^  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  communicating  a sensation  similar 
to  an  electrica.1  shock,  when  touched  with 
the  hand  or  an  electric  conductor.  The 
Gymnotus  is  a fish  of  a disagreeable  appear- 
ance, bearing  a general  resemblance  to  a 
large  eel,  though  thicker  in  proportion, 
and  much  darker.  It  is  nearly  of  equal 
thickness  throughout : the  head  is  broad, 
depressed,  and  obtuse : the  tail  is  com- 
pressed ; and  the  usual  length  is  from  four 
to  five  feet,  though  it  is  sometimes  six,  or 
even  eight.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  inhabits  the  larger  rivers.  The 
seat  of  the  organs  whidi  protlucc  this  curious 
electrical  effect  is  along  the  under  side  of 


ET-XCTRIO  XXL, — (orMNOTOS  XI.X0TB10Ue,)  | 

the  tail.  They  are  composed  of  four  bundles  ‘ 
of  parallel  membranaceous  laminsB,  ploi^d 
very  near  each  other,  and  nearly  horizon- 
tally, extended  from  the  skin  to  the  central 
medial  plane  of  the  body,  connected  together 
by  numerous  vertical  lamime,  arranged 
transversely.  The  little  cells,  or  rather  the 
small  prismatic  and  transverse  canals,  inter- 


C^c  Crtasfurg  of  i^atural  ^iiStorp 


biting  Sumatra.  In  iU  dentition  and  spiny 
covenng  it  closely  resembles  the  Hedgehog 
tribe  ; but  it  has  the  lung,  naked,  scaly  tail 
and  pointed  muzzle  of  the  Shrews.  Its 
TOneric  character  has  been  given  by  l>r. 
Ilorsdeld  and  Mr.  Vigors : Head  elongated, 
acuminated,  compres^  on  the  sides,  flattish 
above ; muzzle  obtuse,  elonrated,  and  pro- 
iecting  forward  considerably  beyond  the 
lower  jaw  ; tongue  rather  smooth,  large  : 
auricles  rounded,  somewhat  prominent, 
naked  : eyes  small ; nostrils  lateral,  promi- 
Dent,  with  the  margins  convoluted ; vibrissc 
elongated.  Body  rather  robust  t the  short 
fur  soft,  but  with  distant,  erect,  subelongated 
hain  : toll  rather  long,  smooth,  naked,  and 
scaly.  Feet  plantigrade,  pentadactyle,  the 
fore-feet  with  a rather  short  thumb.  Claws 
narrow,  curved,  very  acute,  and  retractile. 
The  body,  legs,  and  first  half  of  the  tail  are 
black  i the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders 
I are  white  t and  a black  band  passes  over  the 
' eyes.  Cuvier,  in  his**  Regne  Animal"  (182U), 
observes  that  the  genus  Oj/mnura  of  MM. 
Vigors  and  Horsflcld  api>ears  to  approach 
Cl^obatcs  in  its  teeth,  and  the  Shrews  in  its 
pointed  muzzle  and  scaly  tail.  It  has  five 
unguiculated  toes  oi^  all  its  feet,  and  rather 
stiff  bristles  projecting  forth  from  the  woolly 
hair.  The  species  is  called  O.  Rafflesii, 
in  compliment  to  the  accomplished  founder 
of  Singapore,  Sir  Stamford  Raifiet. 

G YPAETUS,  or  BE  ARDED  VULTURE. 
A genus  of  birds  a liich  may  bo  considered 
I as  intermediate  between  the  eagles  and  vul- 
! tures.  The  Bbakdkd  Vultukb  (Gppo^fus 
harbatu$\  sometimes  called  the  Bwded 
Griffin  or  Lammeri/cytry  is  the  largest  bird 
of  prey  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Continent, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  Vulture  which 
has  ever  been  found  in  a wild  state  In  Bri* 
tain.  It  usually  Inhabits  the  high  chains  of 
mountains,  and  nestles  in  inacuessible  accU- 


BCARDED  TUl/TUnB.— <OTPJCTOS  BARBAlVS.) 

Titles.  It  Is  ftmnd  In  Europe  as  far  north  as 
Astrocan,  but  is  much  more  common  in 
Spain,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Portugal,  the  isle  of 
Elba,  Tuscany,  Malta,  Turkey,  and  in  the 


Archipelago ; but  is  nowhere  so  abundant 
as  in  Mutn  Africa,  in  which  quarter  it  at- 
tains a larger  size  than  elsewhere.  In  the 


adult  bird  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  are  of  a dirty  white  colour  \ a black 
•tripe  extends  from  the  base  of  the  beak, 


and  passes  above  the  eyes  ; another,  arising  i 
behind  the  eyes,  passes  over  the  ears  ; lower 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  orange-  ^ 
red ; mantle,  back,  and  wing-coverts,  deep  ' 
grey-brown,  but  on  the  centre  of  each  feather  i 
is  a white  lonfdtudiual  stripe  : wings  and 
tail-feathers  amy-grey,  the  shafts  white  ; 
tail  long,  very  much  gra<luated ; beak  and 
claws  black  ; feet  blue  ; iris  orange,  eye  sur- 
rounded by  a red  lid.  Length  about  four 
feet  and  a half. 

“ Unlike  the  typical  vultures,”  says  Mr.  } 
Gould,  **which  are  distinguished  by  their  bore  , 
necks,  indicative  of  their  propensity  for  feed-  ] 
log  on  carrion,  the  Lammergeyer  has  the  j 
neck  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  resem-  | 
bling  those  of  the  true  eagles,  with  which  it  ' 
also  accords  in  its  bold  and  pi^atory  habits,  : 
pouncing  with  violent  impetuosity  on  ani-  i 
mals  exceeding  itself  in  size : hence  the  I 
young  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  mountain  ‘ 
hare,  and  various  species  of  birds  find  in  it  a | 
formidable  and  ferocious  enemy.  Having  I 
seized  its  prey,  the  Lammergeyer  devours  it 
upon  the  spot,  the  straight  form  of  their  talons  j 
disabling  them  from  carrying  it  to  a distance. 

It  refuses  flesh  in  a state  of  putrefaction,  ' 
unless  sharply  pressed  by  hunger ; hence 
nature  has  limited  this  siiccies  as  to  numbers  : , 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Vultures,  i 
who  are  destined  to  clear  the  earth  fVom  i 
animal  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  I 
and  thus  render  the  utmost  service  to  man  i 
in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  slie  has 
given  an  almost  illimitable  lucrease." 

GYRINUS  : GYRTNID.E.  A genus  and 
family  of  aquatic  Beetles,  the  type  of  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Whirligig,  or 
Water-flea,  fh>m  its  peculiar  motions.  They  ; 
are  in  general  of  small  or  moderate  size  ; | 
and  are  to  be  seen,  from  the  first  fine  days  of 
spring  till  the  end  of  autumn,  on  the  surface 
of  quiet  waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the 
sea,  often  appearing  in  great  numbers,  and 
appearing  like  brilliant  points.  They  are 
active  swimmers,  and  curvet  about  in  every 
direction.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary 
without  the  slightest  motion  ; but  no  sooner  | 
are  they  approached , than  they  escai>c  by 
darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  The 
four  hind-legs  are  uaSd  as  oars,  and  the 
anterior  ones  for  seizing  the  prey  : when 
they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a bubble  of 
air  like  a silvery  ball  remains  attached  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  body.  When  seized,  they 
discharge  a milky  fluid,  which  spreads  over 
the  body,  and  probably  produces  the  dis- 
fwreeable  odour  which  they  then  emit, 
liiere  are  several  species  found  in  tlus 
country,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
them  separately.  These  beetles  are  almost 
the  only  water  insects  which  exhibit  a bril- 
liant metallic  lustre,  a peculiarity  dependent 
ui>on  the  habits  of  the  insects  which  gene- 
rally swim  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

HADDOCK,  (OaduM  cegieJhMS.'i  This 
well-known  Malacopterygious  fish  Is  nearly 
allied  to  the  cod  \ and,  like  it,  is  a native  i 
of  the  Northern  seas,  where  it  assembles  I 
in  prodigious  shoals,  visiting  particular 
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I coftsU  at  stated  seasons.  Nor  is  it  bj  any 
means  scarce  on  the  shores  of  Britain  or 
I Ireland ; immense  quantities,  indeed,  are 
j taken  at  different  localities,  particularly 
I along  our  eastern  coast ; and  as  its  flesh 
; is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  can  be  pre* 
i served  with  facility,  it  is  a flsh  of  consi> 
j derable  value.  The  Haddock  is  generally 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds ; 
though,  occasionally,  they  are  met  wiili 
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; nearly  three  feet  long,  and  weighing  ten  or 
I twelve  pounds : the  smaller  or  moderate 
j sized  ones,  however,  are  most  esteemed  for 
! the  table.  The  body  is  long  and  slender ; 
j the  head  slopes  suddenly  down  from  the 
I crown  to  the  point  of  the  nose  t the  lower 
I jaw  is  longer  than  tlie  upper,  and  fumlshe<l 
with  a narrow  band  of  teeth : the  barbule  at 
the  cliin  is  small ; the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
irides  silvery  ; the  head,  checks,  back,  and 
upper  port  of  the  sides,  are  of  a dull  grayish 
hue  { lower  part  of  the  sides  and  belly,  sll* 
' very.  On  each  side,  is  a large  block  spot, 
(of  whictx  we  shall  again  have  to  speak.) 
The  lateral  line  is  block : tlie  dorsal  fins 
and  tail  dusky  bluish  gray  i pectoral,  ven- 
tral, and  anal  fins  lighter : the  tail  bifid. 
Their  food  is  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and 
marine  Insects : they  spawn  in  February 
and  March ; and  they  are  in  the  best  con- 
I dition  for  the  table  from  October  to  January. 

I 111  stormy  weatlier  this  fish  is  said  to  imb^ 
itself  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
and  those  which  are  taken  shortly  after  arc 
observed  to  hove  mud  on  their  bocks. 

We  are  always  loth  to  make  allusion  to 
iraorant  superstitions,  however  Mpular 
they  may  be,  unless  we  can  fumisn  some 
rational  solution  for  their  existence ; but 
they  have  sometimes  taken  such  deep  root, 
that  not  to  mention,  miglit  almost  seem  to 
sanction  them.  We  of  course  allude  to  the 
** thumb  and  finger  marks  of  St.  Peter;** 
and  shall  therefore  extract  from  Mr.  Yar- 
rell’s  excellent  work  the  following  remarks, 
as  supplying  additional  information  of  a ger- 
mane character : Pennant  says,  * Our  coun- 

tryman Turner  suggested  that  tlie  Haddock 
was  the  Opot  or  ^stnus  of  the  ancients. 
Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  tor 
living  tills  name  to  the  species,  some  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  from  the  colour  of  the  fish,  others 
because  it  used  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of 
asses  to  market.*  A different  reason  appears 
to  me  more  likely  to  have  sugMsted  the 
name : the  dark  mark  on  the  Moulder  of 
the  Haddock  very  frequently  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  the  patch  of  the 
shoulder  on  the  other  side,  forcibly  remind- 
ing the  observer  of  the  dark  stripe  over  the 
withers  of  the  ass  ; and  the  iu|)erstition  that 
assigns  the  mark  in  the  H^dock  to  the 


impression  SL  Peter  leA  with  his  finger  and 
thumb  when  he  took  the  tribute-money  out 
of  a fish  of  this  species,  which  has  ^en  con- 
tinued to  the  whole  race  of  Haddocks  ever 
since  the  miracle,  may  possibly  have  hod 
referen^  or  even  its  origin,  in  the  obvious 
similarity  of  this  mark  on  the  same  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Haddock  aud  of  the  humble 
animal  wlilch  hod  borne  the  Christian  Sa- 
viour. That  the  reference  to  8t.  Peter  is 
gratuitous,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Haddock  does  not  exist  In  the  sea  of  the 
country  where  the  miracle  was  performed.” 
Independently  of  which,  the  Sea  of  Qalllcc 
is  a large  fresh  water  lake. 

HuEMATOPUS,  or  OYSTER- 
CATCHER.  A genus  of  wading  birds,  tlie 
best  known  species  of  which  is  the  Common 
Oyster-Catcher,  II,  oetralegus,  [SeeOvsxxu- 
Catcukk.] 

HAO.  [See  OASTROBRAKcmjs.)  | 

HAIR-STREAK  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  to  various  species  of  Butterflies,  i 
of  the  genus  Theda, 

HAKE.  {OaduM  merJ\tciu$  of  Llnnieus.) 
This  Malacopterygious  fish  inhabits  the 
seas  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ; it  is  also  found  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts  of  England,  as  well 
os  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  of  a lengthened  form,  generally 
from  one  to  two  feet,  but  sometimes  more  : 
the  head  is  rather  large,  broad  and  flat  at 
the  top,  but  compressetl  on  the  sides ; wide 
mouth;  lower  jaw  the  longest;  teeth  slender  | 
and  sharp,  with  a single  row  in  each  jaw  : 
the  colour  of  the  body  is  a dusky  brown 
above,  and  lighter  beneath  ; dorsal  and  cau- 
dal fins  dark ; ventral  and  anal  fins  light 
brown  ; the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  a sharpened  shape  ; 
and  the  tail  is  nearly  even  at  the  end.  It 
is  salted  and  dried  in  the  manner  of  cod, 

I haddock,  &c.,  but  Is  not  considered  as  a 
delicate  fish  cither  in  its  fresh  or  salted  state, 
and  is  rarely  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
affluent : it  forms,  however,  a very  useful 
article  of  food  for  the  lower  orders  in  many 

iiarta  both  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
i is  a very  voracious  fish ; and  when  pil- 
chards approach  the  shores,  it  follows  them, 
continuing  in  great  numbers  tlirough  the 
winter ; so  that  when  pilchards  are  taken 
in  a sean,  on  the  Cornish  coast,  many  Hakes 
are  generally  found  inclosed  with  them.  By 
Dr.  Fleming  and  other  naturalists,  this  fish 
is  regarded  as  belonging  to  a distinct  genus, 
characterized  by  having  one  anal  and  two 
dorsal  fins.  (Jfer/uaus.) 

HAIjCYON.  a genus  of  the  Kingfisher 

family,  of  which  there  are  many  species  : 

of  these  we  may  specify  the  Sacked  King- 
riSHER  (^Ilcdcyon  sanctus),  which  is  generally 
distributed  over  the  Australian  continent, 
and  feeds  on  various  Insects  and  reptiles  ; as 
Mantidffi,  ^assho()pers,  caterpillars,  lizainls, 
and  small  snakes ; and  Mr.  Gonld  found 
that  specimens  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  salt 
marshes  had  their  stomachs  literally 
crammed  with  crabs  and  other  cnutaceoui 
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; animaU.  It  aUo  excavates  holes  in  the  nests 
i of  a species  of  ant  which  are  constructed 
around  the  holes  and  dead  branches  of  the 
Ettcalypti^  feeding  on  the  larvat  a most  fa- 
vourite food. 

HALIBITT.  or  HOLIBUT.  (/fi/)pop7os- 
tuM,  This  is  the  largest  fish  belonging  to 
the  Plcuroncctidce or  Flat-ilsh  family,  attain- 
ing the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
; northern  seas,  and  weighing  from  800  to 
40Ulb«.  In  shape  and  fins  the  Halibut  u like 
i the  Flounder  ; and  the  lateral  line  U arched. 
< lU  flc^h  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  but  U ad- 
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' miU  of  being  salted.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
! species,  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  eyes  look  towards  the  left  side, 
instead  of  towards  the  right,  the  latter  being 
I the  ordinary  rule  of  the  family  ; and  when 
I that  happens  it  is  said  to  be  **  reversed.*' 

I HALICILSRUS.  A gemu  of  Seals.  [See 

I SCAL.] 

I EtALICHOyDRIA.  A genus  of  Sponges, 
in  which  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  is 
! stren^hened  bv  siliceous  spiculae.  See  Dr. 

Fleming's  British  Animal^  and  Dr.  John- 
! ston's  British  Sponses,  fur  an  account  of  the 
many  entirely  British  species. 

I HALICORE.  A genus  of  Cetaceous  nnl- 
' mats,  found  in  the  Kastem  seas,  [See 
I Dcooxo.] 

I H.VLIOTIS1  HALIOTID.*:.  A genus 
I and  family  of  Gasteropodous  MoUusca,  not 
I widel V different  from  the  Limpets,  and  hav- 
' ing  the  Haliotis  or  Ear-shell  as  the  type. 

; These  splendid  shells  are  remarkable  fur 
. the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  surface, 

; and  the  row  of  holes  following  the  course  of 
the  spine.  [See  £ak-81iell.J 
HALMATURUS.  A genus  of  Marsupl- 
alia  belonging  to  the  Kangaroo  family.  As 
an  example  we  may  give  Parrr's  Kangaroo, 
JIcUnuUuruM  Pa/r^i,  a species  familiar  to  the 
, colonists  and  natives  of  Xew  South  Wales. 

It  is  very  shy,  escapes  with  great  fleetness 
I from  its  pursuers,  and  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous i>arts.  It  is  easily  turned,  becoming 
I very  familiar.  The  male  measures  five  feet 
j from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
. body  is  bluish  gray,  whitish  beneath  j the 
head  brownish } a white  streak  on  the  face 
I below  the  eye,  and  a short  one  on  each  eye- 
I brow.  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Parrv  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  its  habits  in  confine- 
ment. Those  who  wish  to  get  further  inform- 
: ation  on  this  genus  and  its  allies  must  consult 
' the  noble  monainraph  of  the  Kangaroos,  by 
I John  Qould,  F.  R.  S.«  where  all  the  species 
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are  admirably  figured  and  described.  The  ' 
reader  may  consult  also  with  profit,  Mr.  1 
Waterhouse's  History  of  Mammalia,  and  1 
the  volume  on  Marsupialia  in  the  Natural- 
ist's Library. 

HALTICIDaC.  The  scientific  name 
Haltica^  derived  from  a word  siguifying  to  : 
icon,  has  been  applied  to  a family  of  insects 
alli^  to  the  Chiysomelid.'D,  and  popularly  I 
known  as  /ka-bcctUs,  The  follow’ing  are  ^ 
their  chief  peculiarities  : — The  bod^  is  oval  1 
and  very  convex  above  ; the  thorax  is  short, 
wide  behind  and  narrow  before ; the  head 
is  pretty  broad ; the  antennas  are  slender,  , 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  are  ' 
Implanted  nearly  on  the  middle  of  the  fore-  ' 
head ; and  the  hindmost  thighs  are  very  | 
tliick,  being  formed  for  leaping.  The  sur-  ; 
face  of  the  body  is  smooth,  generally  ixilinhcd,  ; 
and  often  prettily  or  brilliantly  coloured.  ' 
The  claws  are  very  thick  at  oue  end,  are 
deeply  notched  towards  the  oUicr,  and  ter- 
minate with  a long,  curved,  and  sharp  point, 
wliich  enables  the  insect  to  lay  hold  firmly  I 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on  which  they  i 
live.  These  beetles  eat  the  leaves  of  vegc-  ; 
tables,  preferring  especially  plants  of  the  i 
cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  i 
horse-radish  kind,  or  those  which,  in  bota-  | 
nical  language,  are  called  cruciferous  plants, 
to  which  thev  are  often  exceedingly  inju-  | 
rious.  The  flea-beetles  conceal  themselves,  ‘ 
during  the  winter,  In  dry  places,  under  stones,  ' 
in  tufu  of  withered  grass,  and  in  clunks  of  , 
walls.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring, 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  whicdi  I 
they  feed.  The  larvae  of  Uie  smaller  kinds  ' 
burrow  into  the  leaves,  and  eat  the  soft  j 
puip^  substance  under  the  skin,  forming  ‘ 
therein  little  winding  passages,  in  which  I 
they  finally  complete  their  transformations,  j 
Hence  the  plants  suffer  as  much  from  the  \ 
depredations  of  the  larrs  os  fh>m  those  of 
the  beetles,  a fact  that  has  too  often  been  ■ 
overlooked.  The  larvse  of  the  larger  kinds 
live  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
which  they  devour,  till  they  come  to  their 
growth,  and  go  into  the  ground,  where  they 
are  changed  to  pupa,  and  soon  afterwnnls 
to  beetles.  The  mining  larva  are  little  ; 
slender  grubs,  which  arrive  at  maturity,  turn  ! 
to  pupa,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a few  weeks.  I 
Hence  there  is  a constant  succession  of  these  ! 
insects,  in  their  various  states,  throughout  ; 
the  summer.  One  of  the  most  destructive  1 
species  of  this  family  is  the  Xumlp-flea  1 
(J7a/ftca  nemorum),  [which  see}* 

HAMSTER.  iCricetusfrumentarrus.)  A ! 
rodent  animaUof  the  rat  tribe,  distin^ished  1 
by  two  enormous  clieek  pouches,  which  will 
hold  a quarter  of  a pint,  and  by  its  remark- 
able Instincta.  It  inhabits  the  sandy  districts 
of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Austria,  j 
8ilesia,andmany  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  ! 
Ac.,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  agmuUurist, 
on  account  of  the  quantitv  of  ^Bin  it  de- 
vours. The  general  size  of  the  Hamster  is 
nearly  that  of  a brown  or  Norway  rat,  but  | 
it  is  of  a much  thicker  form,  and  has  a riiort 
and  somewhat  hairy  t^l.  Its  colour  Is  a ’ 
pale  reddish  brown  above,  and  black  be-  1 
neath  s the  muzzle  is  whitish,  the  cheeks 
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: reddish,  and  on  each  side  the  bod/  are  three 
I white  spots,  those  on  the  shoaldcrs  being 
I the  largest : the  ears  are  rather  large,  and 
I rounded.  On  the  hind  feet  are  five  toes,  and 
I on  the  fore  feet  are  four,  with  a claw  in 
i place  of  a fifth.  Tliey  sometimes  vary  in 
I colouri  and  the  male  it  invariably  larger 
I than  the  female.  The  quantity  of  gr^n 
' which  they  consume  is  very  great ; and 
I what  they  cannot  devour,  they  carry  off  in 
! their  cheek-pouches,  and  deposit  in  their 
I holes  for  their  winter  subsistence.  Their 
dwellings  are  formed  under  the  earth,  and 
consist  of  more  or  fewer  apartments,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  animal : a young 
I Hamster  makes  them  hardly  a foot  deep  ; 

{ an  old  one  sinks  them  to  the  depth  of  four 
I or  five  feet,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
I residence,  taking  in  all  its  habitations,  is 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  principal 
' chamber  is  lined  with  dried  grass,  and  serves 
; for  a lodging : the  others  are  vaults  destined 
I for  the  preservation  of  provisions,  of  which 
he  amasses  a great  quantity  during  the  au- 
tumn. Each  hole  has  two  apertures ; the 
one  descending  obliquely,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicular!/, and  it  is  through  the  latter 
that  the  animal  makes  its  ingress  and  egress. 
The  holes  of  the  females,  who  never  reside 
with  the  males,  have  more  numerous  pas- 
sagea  The  female  breeds  two  or  three  times 
a year,  producing  six  to  ten,  and  some- 
times more  : tlie  growth  of  the  young  is 
very  rapid,  and  at  about  the  age  of  three 
weeks  the  old  one  forces  them  out  of  the 
burrows  to  sliift  for  themselves. 

The  Hamster  is  carnivorous  as  well  os 
granivorous,  for  though  it  feeds  on  all  kinds 
of  herbs  as  well  as  com,  it  occasional!/ at- 
tacks and  devours  the  smaller  kinds  of  ani- 
mals. On  the  approach  of  winter  the  Ham- 
ster retires  into  his  subtenanean  abode,  the 
entry  of  which  he  closes  with  great  care  ; 
and  thus  remaining  tranquil  and  secure, 
feeds  on  his  collected  store  till  the  frost  be- 
comes severe  : he  then  falls  into  a profound 
slumber,  and  in  that  dormant  state  con- 
tinues rolled  up,  apparently  lifeless,  his  limbs 
inflexible  and  his  l^y  perfectly  cold.  This 
lethargy  of  the  Hamster  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  cold  alone  : but  more 
recent  observations  have  proved,  that  unless 
at  a certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  so  as 
to  be  beyond  the  access  of  the  external  air, 
the  animal  does  not  fall  into  its  tor])id  state, 
and  that  the  severest  cold  on  the  su^acedoes 
not  affect  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  dug 
out  of  its  burrow  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
infallibly  wakes  in  a few  hours.  The  waking 
of  tlie  Hamster  is  a gradual  operation:  he 
first  loses  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs,  then  makes 
deep  inspirations,  at  lung  intervals ; after 
this  he  logins  to  move  his  limbs,  open  liis 
mouth,  and  utters  an  unpleasant  rattling 
sound : ho  at  length  opens  his  eyes,  ana 
endeavours  to  ri»o,  but  reels  about  for  some 
time,  as  if  in  a state  of  intoxication,  till  at 
length  he  perfectly  recovers  his  usual  powers. 
When  exposed  to  a cold  air  he  is  sometimes 
two  hours  in  waking ; but  in  a warmer  air 
the  transition  is  effected  in  half  the  time. 
The  character  which  naturalists  have  given 
of  these  animals  is  very  unfavourable.  They 
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constantly  reiect  all  society  with  one  another, 
and  they  will  not  onlv  destroy  every  animal 
which  tnev  are  capable  of  conquering  but 
will  fight.  Kill,  and  devour  their  own  species: 
yet,  fierce  as  they  arc,  they  quail  l>cforc  their 
deadly  enemy  the  polecat,  which  chases 
them  into  their  holes,  and  unrelentingly 
destroys  them.  The  fur  of  the  Hamster  is 
said  to  be  valuable ; and  the  peasant  who 
^ goes  a hamtter  nesting ' in  the  winter,  ob-  > 
tains  not  onl/  the  skin  of  the  animal,  but 
his  hoard,  which  is  said  commonly  to  amount  , 
to  two  bushels  of  good  grain  in  each  maga-  i 
sine.  Buffon  says,  that  in  Gotha,  where  ! 
these  animals  were  proscribed  on  account  of 
their  vast  devastations  among  the  com, 
146,132  of  their  skins  were  delivered  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  capital  in  the  course 
of  three  years. 

HAKE.  {Lepntt.')  A well-known  genus 
of  Rodent  mammalia,  containing  aeveral 
species.  We  shall  first  describe  — 

The  Coiniox  Hajib  {Lepus  timidus\  which 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  gen  us  Lepus 
In  such  a degree  as  to  form  its  most  perfect 
type.  Its  hearing  and  sight  are  most  acute  ; 
its  timidity  Is  unequalled  *,  and  its  swiftness 
is  surpassed  by  none.  The  general  length  of 
the  Hare  is  ab^ut  two  feet:  the  colour  a sub- 
ferruginous  gray,  with  the  chin  and  belly 
white : the  throat  and  breast  femiginous,  and 
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the  tips  of  the  ears  blackish:  the  tail  is  black- 
ish alMvc,  and  white  below : the  feet  are  co- 
vered beneath  as  well  as  above  with  fur ; the 
upper  lip  is  divided;  the  eves  arc  large,  pro- 
minent, and  placed  laterally ; and  they  are 
said  to  be  constantly  open  even  during  sleep: 
the  hinder  legs  arc  much  longer  tlian  Uie  fora 
legs ; the  feet  are  hairy ; and  the  tail  is 
short  and  turned  up.  Its  favourite  residence 
is  iu  rich  and  somewhat  dry  and  flat  grounds, 
and  it  is  rarely  discovered  in  very  hilly  or 
mountainous  situations.  It  feeds  principally 
by  night,  and  remains  concealed  during  the 
day  in  its/orm,  beneath  some  bush  or  riight 
shelter.  To  UUs  Bi>ot  it  constantly  returns, 
and  becomes  so  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  compelled  to  abandon  it : in 
choosing  its  place  of  rest,  however,  it  is 
governed  by  the  seasons,  and  while  a cool 
and  shady  spot  is  its  resort  in  summer,  it 
selects  for  its  winter  lair  a situation  where  it 
can  best  receive  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

The  Hare  is  a very  prolific  animal,  gene- 
rally producing  three  or  four  young  at  a 
time,  and  breeding  several  times  in  a year. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  : 
the  dam  suckles  tliem  about  twenty  days, 
after  which  they  leave  her,  and  procure  their 
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own  subsistence.  Its  food  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  herbage,  but  it  prefers  vegetables  of 
a milkv  and  succulent  quality,  and  is  espe* 
dally  fond  of  parsley.  It  is  at  tiroes  a very 
annoying  and  destructive  invader,  not  only 
of  the  field  and  garden,  doing  great  injury 
to  the  young  wheat  and  other  grain  i but  it  i 
also  fr^uently  commits  sad  havoc  in  young  j 
plantations,  by  gnawing  off  the  bark,  and 
feeding  on  the  ^oung  shoots  of  various  shrubs. 
It  is  proverbially’  timid,  and  flies  if  dis- 
turbed when  feeding,  at  the  slightest  alarm  i 
I and,  led  by  a natural  instinct,  it  Invariably 
makes  towards  the  rising  ground,  the  lengtn 
I of  its  hind  legs  giving  it  an  advantage  in 
) this  respect  over  its  pursuers.  These  animals 
seldom  migrate  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
are  produced ; but  each  makes  a form  at  a 
small  distance,  showing  a predilection  rather  j 
for  the  place  of  their  nativity  than  the  society 
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M they  only  quit  their  couch  in  the  night 
i time  to  obtain  food,  so  they  never  leave  it  j 
j for  the  companionship  of  their  mates  ^t  at  i 
, the  same  silent  hour : ofVen,  indeed,  are  ' 
they  observed  by  moonlight,  playing  and 
skipping  about  in  the  most  sportive  manner  { 
but  the  slightest  breeze,  or  even  the  falling 
of  a leaf,  is  sufficient  to  disturb  their  revels  ; 
and  tlicy  instantly  fly  off,  each  pursuing  a 
different  track. 

In  order  to  enable  this  creature  to  perceive 
the  most  distant  approaches  ofdanger,  nature 
. has  provided  it  with  very  long  ears,  which, 

I like  tubes  applied  to  the  auditory  organs  of 
deaf  persons,  convey  to  it  such  sounds  as  are 
remote  ; and  the  motions  of  the  Hare  are 
directed  accordingly.  Its  large  prominent 
eyes  being  placed  so  far  backward  as  to 
receive  the  rays  of  light  on  every  side,  it  can 
almost  see  distinctly  behind  while  it  runs 
directly  forward.  The  muscles  of  its  body 
being  strong,  and  unencumbered  with  fat, 
it  has  no  superfluous  burden  of  flesh  to  carry: 
and  to  assist  it  In  escaping  from  its  pursuers, 
the  hinder  are  considerably  longer  tlian 
the  fore,  wliich  adds  to  the  swiftness  of  its 
motions.  But  they  generally  exhaust  their  ! 
powers  by  their  efforts,  and  are  con- 
sequently much  more  easily  caught  than 
foxes,  though  these  wily  creatures  are  slow  ' 
when  compared  with  them.  When  the  Hare  * 
hears  the  hounds  at  a distance,  it  flies  for  ^ 
some  time  from  a natural  impulse,  till  ^ 
I having  gained  some  hill  or  rising  ground,  ^ 
and  left  the  dogs  so  far  behind  &at  their  ^ 
cries  no  longer  reach  its  ears,  it  stops,  rears 
on  its  hinder  legs,  and  looks  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfVing  itself  whether  its 
I enemies  are  still  m sight  or  not : but  the 
dogs  having  once  gained  the  scent,  trace  it 
with  united  and  unerring  skill ; and  the 
poor  animal  soon  again  receives  indications 
' of  their  approach.  Sometimes,  when  hard 
I hunted,  it  will  start  a fresh  Hare,  and  squat 
I in  the  same  form  $ at  others,  it  will  creep 
; under  the  door  of  a sheep-cot,  and  conceal 
I itself  among  the  sheep ; sometimes  It  will 
I enter  a hole,  like  the  rabbit  t at  others,  it 
will  run  up  one  side  of  a quickset  hedge,  t 
I and  down  the  other ; and  it  has  been  known  i 
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I to  ascend  the  top  of  a cut  hedge,  and  run  a 
; considerable  way,  by  which  stratagem  it 


I has  effectually  evaded  the  hounds.  It  is 
‘ not  unusual  for  tlie  Hare  to  betake 
Itself  to  frirze  bushes,  and  leap  from  one  to 
' another,  whereby  the  dogs  are  frequently 
' misled ; and  as  it  swims  well,  and  takes  the 
' water  readily,  it  will  cross  a river  with  the 
; same  intent,  if  it  has  the  opportunity.  It 
• ^ay  be  observed,  however,  that  the  first 
i doubling  which  a Hare  makes  generally 
affords  a key  to  all  its  future  attempts  of  that 
kind,  the  latter  exactly  resembling  the 
; former.  The  Hare  is  a short-lived  animal, 
and  18  supposed  rarely  to  exceed  the  term  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  Its  voice,  which  is 
seldom  heard  but  in  the  distress  of  sudden 
surprise  or  when  wounded,  resembles  the 
sharp  cry  of  an  infant.  lu  enemies  are 
numerous  and  powerful.  Every  species  of 
i the  dog  kind  pursues  it  by  instinct ; the  cat  i 
and  the  weasel  tribes  exercise  all  their  arts  I 
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I Mden,  kc.  dnve  it  from  ita  form,  pnrticu- 
i larly during  the  lumraer  aeoaon  theae.  with 
I the  more  dcatructive  purauita  of  mankind, 
I contribute  to  thin  the  number  of  theae 
ammala,  wliich  from  their  prolific  nature 
would  otherwioe  multiply  to  an  extravagant 
degra.  ^ 

The  fleah  la  now  much  prized  for  ita 
peculiar  flavour,  as  it  was  by  the  Romans  i 
out  it  waa  forbidden  to  be  eaten  among  the 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  ancient  Britons. 
The  fur,  until  of  late  years,  when  silk  betmme 
ao  generally  uacd,  waa  of  great  importance 
In  the  manufacture  of  hats  j and  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  it  is  also  woven  into 
cloth. 

The  XRizn  Hare  (^Lepus  IT{bfmicus\  nau* 
ally  considered  a apecies  of  the  common 
Hare  of  England,  is  said  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Ida 
“British  Quadrupeds,"  to  be  specifically 
““PPOrt  of  hia  opinion,  he  says. 
The  characters  in  which  it  piincipafly 
differs  from  the  latter  are  as  followa : — It  is 
somewhat  larger  i the  head  is  rather  shorter  i 
even  shorter  than  the  head, 
while  those  of  the  English  Hare  are  frilly  on 
inch  longer ; the  limbs  are  proportionally 
rather  shorter  ; and  the  hinder  legs  do  not 
BO  much  exceed  the  fore  legs  in  length.  The 
character  of  the  fur  is  also  remarkably  dif- 
ferent : it  is  composed  exclusively  of  the 
uniform  soft  and  shorter  hair  which  in  the 
English  species  is  mixed  with  the  black- 
tipped  long  hairs,  which  give  the  peculiar 
mottled  appearance  of  that  animal ; it  is 
therefore  of  a uniform  reddish  brown  colour 
on  the  book  and  sides.  The  ears  arc  reddish 
gray,  blackxsh  at  the  tip,  with  a dark  line 
near  the  outer  mown.  The  tail  is  nearly 
of  the  sar^  relative  length  as  in  the  common 
spMies.  The  numerous  discrepancies  in  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  fur,  and  in  the 
form  imd  proportion  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal,  appear  to  me  to  be  too  import- 
ant to  constitute  merely  the  characters  of  a 
variety/* 

The  ^OTc^  or  Vartixo  ITaiib.  (7>nuj 
var^hdis.)  This  species,  which  is  intcr- 
between  the  Common  Hare 
and  the  Rablnt,  differs  greatly  in  its  habiu 
from  both.  Though  confined  to  alpine  dis- 
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I tricts  (and  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
^ Alpine  Hare )» it  is  diffused  through  a wide 
' geographical  range;  being  found  on  the  Alps, 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Russia,  Siberia, 
’ and  Kamtschatka,  and  occurring  also  in  our 
own  island  on  the  summits  of  the  Scottish 
I mountains.  In  summer  its  colour  is  a tawny 
' g^7f  with  a slight  admixture  of  block  ; in 
I winter  it  is  entirely  white,  except  the  tips  of 
' the  ears,  which  are  black.  It  shelters  itself 
i in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  is  easily  tamed,  and 
I becomes  extremely  playfhl  and  amusing. 

' Towards  the  month  of  September  it  changes 
I its  colour,  and  resumes  its  summer  dr^ 

: about  April ; but  in  tiie  intensely  cold 
I climate  of  Siberia  it  continues  white  all  the 
year  round.  It  has  been  sometimes  found 
entirely  coal  black  ; a variety  which  is  also 
known  to  take  place  oc<uufoDally  in  the 
< common  species.  When  the  winter  has 
proved  unusually  severe,  the  Varying  Hare 
has  Ix^n  known  to  migrate  from  the  frozen 
hills  of  Siberia,  and  to  descend,  in  troops  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  into  the  plains  and 
woody  districts,  where  they  remained  till 
i the  returning  spring. 

I In  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
I Russia  there  is  a mixed  breed  of  Hares, 

I which  sustains  only  a partial  loss  of  its 
‘ colours ; the  sides,  and  the  more  exposed 

{>arts  of  the  ears  and  legs,  becoming  white 
n the  coldest  months,  wliile  the  other  parts 
remain  unchanged.  This  variety  is  by  the 
Russians  called  Russak  : and  prodigious 
numbers  are  taken  in  snares  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins  only  ; the  Russians  and  Tartars, 
like  our  own  druidlcal  ancestors,  holding 
the  flesh  of  Hares  in  the  utmost  detestation. 

The  Americak  IIarx  (Xejms  A merieanuB) 
is  not  much  larger  than  a rabbit,  by  wliich 
1 name  indeed  it  is  well  known  throughout 
the  northern  parts  of  that  vast  continent. 
The  summer  hair  is  dark  brown  on  the 
upi>er  part  of  the  head,  lighter  on  the  sides. 

' and  of  an  ash  colour  below ; ears  are 
i wide,  edged  with  white,  tipped  with  brown, 

I and  dark  coloured  behind  ; tail  dark  above, 

{ white  beneath,  havinx  the  under  surface 
1 1 tunied  up ; the  fore  Tegs  are  shorter  aud 
I the  hinder  longer  in  proportion  than  those 
! of  the  European.  In  the  middle  and  south* 

' ern  states,  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hair 
I is  by  no  means  as  remarkable  as  it  Is  farther 
I north,  where  it  becomes  nearly  white.  It 
' Is  not  hunted  in  America,  but  is  generally 
roused  by  a dog,  and  shot  or  caught  by 
! means  of  snares  or  a common  box*trap,  the 
' latter  bein^  the  most  usual  mode.  It  has 
I the  same  kind  of  leaping  gait  as  the  Euro* 

I pean  hare ; and,  like  that  animal,  it  breeds 


several  times  during  the  year.  It  is  not  of 
a migratory  nature,  but  always  continues  to 
haunt  the  same  places,  taking  occasional 
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refuge  under  the  roots  of  tre^  or  in  the 
I hollows  near  the  roots. 

I In  Mr.  Ooese's  “ Canadian  Naturalist  ’*  we 
; find  the  following  information  respecting 
! the  American  Hare  :~“It  is  found  prettv 
I generally  over  North  America,  from  this 

arovince,  even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it 
I more  common  than  it  is  with  us.  Here  its 
' winter  ooat  is  nearly  white,  but  in  summer 


it  is  of  a yellowish  brown,  with  a white  tail. 
It  makes  a nest  or  bed  of  moss  and  leaves  i 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  old  log,  whence  it 
issues  chiefly  by  night.  Though  not  so  much 
addicted  to  gnawing  as  the  squirrels,  yet  as 
Its  teeth  are  ibrmed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
probably  resembles  them  in  its  food,  eating 
various  kinds  of  nuts  and  seeds,  as  well  as 
green  herbs.  It  is  said  also  occasionally  to 
peel  off  the  bark  from  apple  and  other  trees. 
A singular  mode  of  taking  fhrrcd  animals 
out  of  hollow  trees,  logs,  &c.  is  practised  in 
the  south,  called  ^ twi^ng.*  I once  saw  it 
performed  on  a rabbit  (so  called) ; the  does 
had  tracked  him  and  driven  him  to  Ids  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  a hollow  hickory  tree.  The 
hole  was  too  small  to  admit  the  hunter's 
hand  with  convenience,  so  we  made  the 
negroes  out  down  the  tree,  which  was  soon 
eflected.  When  it  fell,  we  watched  the  butt, 
to  see  that  the  rabbit  did  not  run  out,  but 
lie  did  not  make  his  appearance.  The 
hunter  then  got  some  long  slender  switches, 
and  probing  the  hollow,  found  that  the 
rabbit  was  at  the  farther  end  several  feet 
up  the  trunk.  He  now  commenced  turning 
the  switch  round  in  one  direction,  a great 
many  times,  until  the  tip  of  it  had  become 
so  entangled  in  the  animal's  fur,  as  to  bear 
a strong  pull.  He  then  began  to  pull  steadily 
out,  but  the  rabbit  held  on  os  well  as  he 
could,  and  made  considerable  resistance, 
crying  most  piteously,  like  a child ; at  lost 
the  skin  gave  way,  and  a great  mass  of  fur 
and  skin  came  out  attadied  to  the  switch, 
pulled  off  by  main  force.  He  now  took  a 
new  switch,  and  commenced  twisting  again, 
and  this  time  pulled  the  little  thing  down, 
but  the  skin  was  tom  almost  completely  off 
the  loins  and  thighs  of  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture, and  so  tightly  twisted  about  the  end 
of  the  stick,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
•kin  to  get  the  animal  free  1 " A more  cold- 
blooded or  barbarous  cruelty,  practised  on 
a harmless  and  defenceless  animal,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive ; and  were  it 
not  for  the  undoubted  veracity  of  the  writer 
we  should  reject  it  as  well  on  the  score  of 
its  incredibility  as  of  its  inhumanity. 

The  Cape  Hare.  iLepus  Capenaia.')  This 
species,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  one 
lost  described,  inhabits  the  country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frequenting  the  most 
rocky  and  mountainous  situations,  and 
taking  up  its  abode  in  the  fissures  of  the 
cliffs.  The  ears  are  long,  broad  in  the 
middle,  naked,  and  rose-coloured  on  the 
outside,  and  covered  with  short  grey  hairs 
within  : the  back  and  upper  parts  generally 
are  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  Common 
Hare  ; the  cheeks  and  sides  are  cinereous  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  ferruginous ; and 
the  tail,  which  is  bushy,  turns  upwards. 
At  the  Capo  it  is  called  the  Mountain  Hare, 
or  Vlaktb  Haas.  In  one  of  the  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum  the  nape  of  the  neck 
has  two  white  streaks. 

The  Baikal  Hark  itap%u  ToJai)  Is  rather 
larger  than  the  common  Hare,  and  has  a 
longer  and  smaller  head,  but  in  colour  and 
mneral  appearance,  pretty  much  resembles 
it.  This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  open 
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hilly  places  in  Dauria  and  Mongolia,  and  Is 
•aid  to  extend  as  far  as  Tibet.  In  the  colour 
of  its  flesh  it  agrees  with  the  rabbit,  but 
differs  both  from  that  animal  and  the  hare 
in  its  maimers ; neither  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  like  the  former,  nor  running  far 
when  pursueil,  like  the  latter ; but  instantly 
taking  refuge  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  [For 
Alpine  Lagomys,  Calling  Hare,  &c.»  see 
LAGOxrs.] 

IIARELDA.  A genus  of  Ducks,  contain- 
ing the  I>ong-tailed  Duck  (//.  glacialia), 
[See  DrcK.3 

HARENGUS.  [See  UERitixo.] 

HARFANG.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl.  [See 
Owl.] 

HARLEQUIN  BEETLE.  [Sec  Acbo- 

CIXUS.] 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK.  (C7an(;?/7a  his- 
triuHKa).  A tnugnilicent  species  fuuud  on 


with  parallel  longitudinal  ribs  on  the  outer 
surface,  as  to  suggest  at  the  first  glance  the 
idea  of  the  strin^‘d  instrument  to  which  it 
owes  its  name.  The  upper  end  of  each  rib 
U projected  and  iiointed  \ spire  short,  last 
whorl  large  and  deeply  notched  i outer  lip 
thickened,  and  is  sup(>oscd  to  have  no  oper- 
culum. The  Mollusc  which  inhabits  it  has 
the  head  large  ; mouth  open  below ; des- 
titute of  a proboscis ; but  having  two  ten- 
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tacula,  with  eyes  in  the  middle  : foot  large. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  naturalists  that 
the  animal  can,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy, 
disembarrass  itself  of  part  of  its  foot,  and 
retire  entirely  within  its  shell.  The  prin- 
cipal localities  of  this  genus  arc  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  and  South  American  Oceans. 
Tlicrc  arc  several  8(>ccic8,  all  handsome,  and 
some  rare  ; among  them  the  IJarpa  muUi^ 
cosfa,  which  is  very  rare,  and  the  Ilarpa 
impcrialU^  from  the  Mauritius,  the  markings 
of  which  are  very  elegant ; but  perhaps  the 
more  abundant  species  here  figured,  Harjya 
x'entricosa^  is  as  beautiful  in  form  and  colour- 
ing os  any  si>ecics  of  this  marine  carnivorous 
genus. 


barlbqdtm  duox. 

(onaNOOLA  BISTRIONXCA.) 

both  continents  ? it  derives  iU  name  from 
the  singularity  of  iU  markings.  It  is  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 
inches  in  extent ; the  bill  is  of  a lead  colour, 
lipped  with  red  ? upi»cr  part  of  the  head 
black  ; between  the  eye  and  bill  a broad 
space  of  white,  extending  over  the  eye,  and 
ending  in  reddish  » behind  the  car,  a similar 
spot ; neck  black,  ending  below  In  a circle 
of  white  \ breast  deep  slate ; shoulders 
marked  with  a semicircle  of  white  ; belly 
black  ; sides  chestnut  ; body  above,  black, 
or  deep  slate  ; some  of  the  scapulars  white  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  tipt  with  wliite ; legs 
and  feet  deep  ash ; vent  and  pointed  tail 
block.  It  swims  and  dives  well ; flics  swift, 
and  to  a great  height ; and  has  a whistling 
note.  The  female  lays  ten  white  eegs  on  the 
grass ; the  young  are  prettily  speckled.  At 
Hudson’s  Bay,  where  It  breeds,  and  is  said 
to  frequent  the  small  rivulets  inland,  it  is 
called  the  Painted  Duck  \ at  Newfoundland 
and  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  the 
Lord.  It  is  an  admirable  diver,  and  is  often 
•ecu  in  deep  water,  considerably  out  at  sea. 

HARPA,  or  HARP-SHETAj.  A beau- 
tiful genus  of  sliclls,  so  regularly  marked 


HARP-SEAL.  The  Greenland  Seal.  [See 
Seal.] 

HARPY  EAGLE.  (7^raJta^fftw.)  Agcnui 
of  Accipitrine  Birds  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica ; celebrated  for  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  their  beak  and  legs,  and  the  con- 
sequent strength  and  power  they  evince  In 
mastering  their  prey.  The  following  short 
but  characteristic  notice  of  this  bird  occurs 


HARFT  XAOLS  — (TBRASAETOS  BARPTXA,) 

in  “Edwards’s  Voyage  tip  the  Amazon.” 
“ While  absent  upon  this  excursion,  Mr. 
Bradley,  an  Irishman,  who  trades  u(^n  the 
Upper  Amazon,  arrived  at  I^lr.  Norris’s, 


^ popular  Jitctionaru  of  afnfmateif  ;0aturc. 


bringing  many  slngnlar  btrda  and  euriositiea 
of  Tarioua  klnda.  One  of  the  former  waa  a 
Tonng  Harpy  Eagle,  a moat  feroclona  look- 
ing uiaracter,  with  a harpy'a  creat  and  a 
beak  and  talona  in  oorreapondenoe.  He  araa 
turned  looae  into  the  garden,  and  before 
long  gave  ua  a aample  of  hia  powera.  .With 
erected  creat  and  naafaing  eyea,  ntteiing  a 
fHghtftil  ahriek,  he  pounced  upon  a young 
ibia,  and  quicker  than  thought  had  tom  hia 
reeking  liver  fVom  hia  body.  The  whole 
animal  world  there  waa  wild  with  fear.”  No 
member  of  the  Bird  claaa  could  look  more 
fierce  and  indiapiant  than  a noble  apedmen 
of  thia  formidable  Eagle,  which  we  aaw 
aomeyeara  tgo  in  the  Zoological  Gardena, 
Regent'a  Park.  Ita  whole  aapect  waa  that 
of  fbrmldably  organized  power ; and  even 
the  appendo^  of  the  cieat  added  much  to 
ita  temflc  appearance. 

HARRIEB.  A well-known  kind  of 
hound,  remarkable  for  hia  aagacity  in  tracing, 
and  boldneaa  in  purauing  bla  game.  There 
are  aeveral  varietiea,  but  all  diffaring  in  their 
aervicee ; acme  being  adapted  for  one  aort  o< 
game,  and  aome  for  another.  The  beat 
breed,  and  that  to  which  the  name  ia  more 


of  Birda  will  be  found  deacriptlona  of  the  nu- 


meroua  genera,  with  referenoee  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  tpedea,  and  figuiee  of  moat  of  the 
^leal  forma.  In  the  Uat  of  Birda  in  the 
Bntiah  Muaeum  coUeotion.  which  ia  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  the  Hawk  tribe,  will  be 
seen  how  numerous  the  species  are.  We 
refer  thoee  deairoua  of  Airther  information 
to  those  two  works. 

HAWK-OWIi.  [SeeOwu.] 

HAZEL  WORM,  (Bee  SLow-wonit.} 
BEATHCOCK.  CSee  Gsouac.] 
HECTOCOTTLUS.  [See  SurFLcnsaT.] 

HEDGEHOG.  (.Erbxtcttu  Europcaa.) 
The  common  Hedgehog  ia  found  in  moat 


of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  | 
and  though  it  has  a formidable  appearance, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  creatures  in 
existence.  It  ia  an  insectivorous  quadruped, 
whose  generic  character  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed I — the  back  covered  with  sharp 
strong  apinea,  about  an  inch  long,  with  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a ball  by  means 
of  appropriate  muscles  i muzzle  pointed ; 
tail  snort  t and  each  foot  five-toed  and 
armed  with  robust  claws  i the  head  ia  very 
conical ; the  ears  short,  broad,  and  rounded  i 
the  eyes  prominent ; the  body  oblong,  and 
eonical  above  i and  the  legs  short,  almost 
naked,  and  of  a dusky  colour.  It  ia  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  its  colour  ia  gene- 
rally a grey-brown.  Ita  close  covering  of 
aha^  apinea,  which  are  firmly  fixed  in  ita 
tough  sain,  and  auiBciently  elastic  to  bear 
great  violence  without  breaking,  protects  it 


i emphatically  applied,  ia  the  Harrier  used 
for  nunting  the  Hare,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  produced  by  a cross 
between  the  Foxhound  and  the  Beagle.  The 
Hairier  ia  generally  firom  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height. 

HART.  The  name  given  to  a Stag  or 
male  ]>:er,  which  has  completed  hia  fifth 
year.  [See  Dekb.] 

HARVEST-FLT.  [See  Cicada  tptem- 
dectm.] 

HAWFINCH.  [See  Grosbeak.] 

HAWK.  (Folcontite.)  The  name  by  which 
aeveral  birds  of  prey,  closely  allied  to  the 
Falcons,  are  designated  i as  the  Goshawk, 
the  Sparrow-hawk,  Ac.,  which  will  be  found 
! under  their  respective  names.  The  beak  of 
' the  Hawks  resembles  that  of  the  Falcons  in 
, its  general  form,  being  curved  from  the 
base  I but  the  wings  are  shorter,  and  want 
I the  pointed  tips  which  are  chara^ristic  of 
I that  division  of  the  family.  The  most  pow- 
\ erfol  Hawks  are  found  in  cold  countries, 
inhabiting  hilly  districts  where  there  are 
I woods,  and  seeking  their  prey  near  the 
I ground.  Among  the  whole,  none  Is  more 
bold  and  pertinacious  in  pursuit  of  its  prey 
' than  the  Sparrow-hawk  [which  seel.  In  the 
: first  volume  of  Gray  and  Mitchell's  genera  ! 


from  falls  or  blovrs,  and  as  efiectuaily  secures 
it  fiom  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  i for  when 
molMted,  it  instantly  rolls  itself  into  a kind 
of  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  prickles 
to  the  foe  t and  the  more  the  animal  is  irri- 
tated and  alarmed,  the  more  firmly  does  it 
contract  itself,  and  the  more  stiff  and  strong 
does  its  bristly  panoply  become.  Thus 
rolled  up,  it  patiently  waits  till  the  danger 
is  past : the  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and 
the  martin  soon  decline  the  combat  i and 
though  a well-trained  wire-haired  terrier, 
or  a fox,  may  now  and  then  be  found  to  open 
a Hedgehog,  it  generally  remains  impene- 
trable and  secure.  From  this  state  of  secu- 
rity, in  fset,  it  is  not  easily  forced  i scarcely 
anything  but  cold  water  obliging  it  to  un- 
fold ItseEr. 

The  usual  food  of  the  Hedgehog  is  beetles, 
worms,  slugs,  and  snails  situ  also  said  to  de- 
vour fruit,  the  roots  of  plants,  and  certain 
other  vegetable  substances,  while  it  shows 
itself  not  so  restricted  os  has  been  thought  in 
its  choice  of  animal  food  i eggs,  flogs,  toads, 
mice,  and  even  snakes  oceadonally,  serving 
for  its  repast.  The  Hedgehog  b strictly 
ncctninal,  remaining  coiled  up  in  its  retreat 
during  the  day,  and  wandering  about  nearly 
all  the  night  in  search  of  food.  It  generally 
resides  in  small  thickets,  in  hedjg^  or  In 
ditches  covered  with  bushes,  making  a hole 
about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  which  it 
lines  with  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  The  M- 
i bernatlon  of  the  Ued^hog  is  undoubted  i 


(CTje  Crcajfuri!  ai  Natural  5}tiSt0rij 


I althotigh  it  lays  up  no  ftore  for  the  winter, 

E It  tetiies  to  iu  hole,  and  In  iti  worm,  »oft 
nest  of  moss  and  leaves,  it  lies  secure  from 
the  rigours  of  the  frost  and  the  violence  of 
the  tempest,  passing  the  dreary  season  in  a 
profoundly  torpid  state.  The  female  pro* 
duces  from  two  to  four  voung  ones  earl^  in 
the  summer,  which  at  Uicir  birth  are  blind, 
and  covered  with  soft  white  spines,  which  In 
two  or  three  days  become  hard  and  elastic. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  thoi^h  generally 
rejected  as  human  food,  is  said  to  be  very 
I delicate. 

I Many  absurd  errors  prevail  as  to  the 
! habits  of  this  animal.  It  is  charged  with 
' sucking  the  teats  of  cows  by  night,  and 
I wounding  their  udders  with  its  spines, 

I thereby  causing  those  ulcerations  which  arc 
I sometimes  observed  : from  this  false  aocusa** 
i tion,  however,  tlie  smallness  of  its  mouth  is 
; a sufficient  exculpation.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  gardens  and  orchards, 
by  rolIiM  itself  among  fruit,  and  thus  car* 

I rying  off  a quantity  on  its  spines  t but  its 
' spines  are  evidently  so  disposed,  that  no 
j fruit  would  stick  on  them,  even  were  the 
I experiment  attempted.  But  so  far  from 
I being  mischievous  and  injurious,  the  Hedge* 
j hog  Is  found  to  be  of  real  use,  and  is  ofien 
I kept  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  houses  of 
' the  numerous  cockroaches  by  which  some 
I are  infested ; and  it  is  well  known  to  devour 
I many  destructive  insects  of  the  beetle  kind 
and  others, which  are  injurious  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener. 

In  the  Journal  of  a Naturalist,"  this 
animal  is  thus  noticed Notwithstanding  ^ 
all  the  persecutions  from  prejudice  and  | 
wantonness  to  which  the  Hedgehog  is  ex*  i 
posed,  it  is  yet  common  with  us ; sleeping  ^ 


by  day  in  a bed  of  leaves  and  moss,  under 
the  cover  of  a very  thick  bramble  or  furze* 
bush,  and  at  times  in  some  hollow  stump  of 
a tree.  It  creeps  out  in  the  summer  even* 
ingt  \ and,  running  about  udth  more  agility 
than  its  dull  appearance  promises,  feeds  on 
dew-worms  and  beetles,  which  it  flnds  among 
the  herbage,  but  retires  with  trepidation  at 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  autumn,  crabs, 
fruits,  haws,  and  the  common  fruits  of  the 
hedge,  constitute  its  diet.  In  the  winter, 
covering  itself  deeply  in  moss  and  leaves,  it 
sleeps  duriox  the  severe  weather  { and,  when 
drawn  out  from  its  bed,  scarcely  anything 
of  the  creature  is  to  be  obMrved,  it  exhibiting 
only  a b^l  of  leaves,  which  it  seems  to  attach 
to  Its  spines  by  repeatedly  rolling  itself 
round  in  its  nest." 

The  SxBXRtAK  or  Ix)ico*earrt>  ITei>ok* 
Hoo.  {KrinaeeuB  aurtfus.)  Tills  species  is 
In  general  larger  than  the  common  or  Euro- 
pean, and  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
Its  ears,  which  are  large,  oval,  open,  and 
naked,  with  soft  whitish  hair  on  the  inside, 
and  edged  with  brown : the  upper  part  of 
tile  animal  is  covered  with  slender  brown 
spines,  with  a whitish  ring  near  the  base, 
and  another  towards  the  tip,  and  the  legs 
and  belly  are  clothed  with  soft  white 
In  its  general  manner  and  habits  this  species 
is  said  to  resemble  the  common  Hedgehog. 
The  Eablkss  HBDOXUoa  appears  to  be  only 


a variety  of  the  common  species : the  head,  j 
however,  is  somewhat  shorter  and  the  snout  : 
more  blunt  t Uicre  is  no  appearance  of  ex*  ’ 
ternal  ears ; it  is  shorter;  and  the  whole 
animal  is  of  a whitish  hue. 

HEDGE-SPARROW.  [Sc®  Sparrow.] 

nELAMY8,orJUMPIKO  HARE.  This 
animal  constitutes  a tcdus  of  mammalia,  of  i 
the  order  allied  to  the  Jerboas.  The  | 

head  is  large,  tlie  tail  long,  the  fore  legs  are  I 
very  short  in  comparison  with  the  hinder.  I 
They  have  four  molars,  each  composed  of  two 
lamlnis  ; their  lower  incisors  are  truncated  i ! 


ATHIOAM  JOlfPZWO  HARS. 

(RBLAMTa  OAVFSR.) 

the  fore  fret  have  flve  toes,  fbmished  with 
long  pointed  nails ; the  hind  feet  have  four 
toes,  which  are  separate  as  far  as  the  bones  | 
of  the  metatarsus,  and  furnished  with  large  I 
claws,  almost  resembling  hoofr.  The  species 
Ihlamyt  or\ffer  is  pale  fulvous,  with  a long  | 
tufled  tail,  block  at  the  tip.  It  is  os  large  f 
as  a rabbit,  and,  like  it,  inhabits  deep  bur-  i 
rows.  Our  cut  exhibits  one  about  to  spring,  ; 
while  another  is  at  the  mouth  of  its  bur-  j 
row.  I 

HELAHCT08.  A genus  of  Bean  fbund  I 
in  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  Malay 
and  J ova  Bears  may  be  given  as  illustrations. 
eSce  Bear,] 

HELICINA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  in- 
habit the  sea,  but  others  arc  terrestrial,  either 
feeding  upon  trees  or  subsisting  on  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  fields  and  gardens. 
The  head  of  the  animal  is  fVimished  with  a 
proboscis  and  two  tentocula,  with  eyes  at  i 
the  base  on  tubercles ; foot  short.  The  shell  | 
is  of  a flattened  shape,  mouth  semicircular, 
closed  by  a homy  operculum,  which  is  formed 
of  concentric  layers,  and  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  foot ; outer  lip  thickened  and 
reflected,  inner  lip  spread  over  the  body- 
whorl,  terminating  in  a point.  There  are 
a great  many  species. 


HELICONID^.  A fritiily  of  Lepldop- 
terous  insects ; in  which  the  winn  vary  In 
shape,  but  arc  often  very  long  and  narrew, 


and  the  discoldal  cell  of  the  hind  wings  is 
always  closed ; the  antennas  are  slightly 
clavate  ; the  palpi  are  short,  and  wide  ai>aA 
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ftt  the  baACt  the  second  Joint  being  generally 
I clotlied  with  hairs  directed  upwards  at  its 
! extremity.  The  cateipillars  are  cylindrical, 
and  either  spinosc  or  furnished  with  several 
I pairs  of  long  fleshy  appendages  { and  the 
; chrysalides  are  often  ornamented  with  briU 
I iiant  golden  spots.  The  species  belonging 
I to  this  family  are  entirely  exotic,  of  a mode- 
I rately  large  size,  and  of  very  varied  colours. 

I In  some  of  the  species  the  wings  are  quite 
i denuded  of  scales  and  in  many  they  are  but 
! slightly  covered.  One  of  the  species,  Euptcca 
\ (Danai$)  Aoma/o,  is  said  to  so  abundant 
I in  New  Holland,  that  it  occasionally  dark- 
ens the  air  from  the  doucUt  of  them.  By 
I many  authors  this  and  the  allied  genera  are 
‘ placed  in  the  sei>arate  famllv  JJanaui^c.  We 
; must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Doubleday's 
i elaborate  letter-press  to  his  work  on  the 
' Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  so  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  llewitson. 

I HELICTIS.  A «nui  of  camlTorons 
Quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Skunks,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  two  species,  one  found  in 
China,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  other  in  Nepal,  whence  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Hodgson. 

) HELIOKNTS.  A genus  of  Birds  found  in 
South  America.  rSee  i'lKrooT.] 

{ HKLTX : HELICID^.  The  general  name 

of  a large  and  most  extensivel  v diffused  class 
I of  Molluscous  animals  with  a shelly  covering. 
‘ It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  hottest  and  the 
j coldest  climates,  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
I most  barren  situations.  In  the  Cuvicrian 
‘ system  this  Is  the  type  of  a family  of  ter- 
restrial and  air-breathing  Gasteropods.  The 
I common  Garden  Snail  of  this  country,  and 
' the  Edible  Snail  of  France  and  Italy,  are 
i well-known  examples  of  this  family  { but  in 
' tropical  climates  more  striking  ones  arc  to 
I be  found.  The  work  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer  is  the 
latest  and  the  most  elaborate  on  this  group. 
1 In  the  works  of  Wood,  Sowerby,  Reeve  and 
I others,  a great  number  of  species  are  figured. 

An  inspection  of  the  coses  containing  them 
' in  the  British  Museum  wilt  show  how  varied 
: ^eir  forms  are,  and  how  beautifully  coloured 
' are  many  of  the  species.  There  are  some 
I brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Mr. 

Cuming,  which  when  wetted  lose  their  co- 
' lour,  but  regain  it  when  dry.  This  is  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  epidermis.  CS^S^ail.] 

HELMET-SHELK  (Cassis.)  A family 
of  shells,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
mostly  found  on  tropical  shores,  but  some 


I BVLUaT  SBXtX.— (0AS318  DZOUSSATA  1 

: are  also  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I They  are  inhabited  by  molluscous  animals, 
I some  of  which  grow  to  a very  large  size,  re- 
' quiring  of  course  a corresponding  magnitude 
of  sbelL  They  live  at  some  distance  ft-om 
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the  shore,  on  the  sand,  into  which  they  oc- 
casionally burrow,  so  as  to  hide  themselves. 
The  back  of  the  Uelmet-shcll  is  convex,  and 
the  under  part  flat : the  mouth  is  long  and 
narrow : the  lip  is  strongly  serrated,  and 
rises  Into  a high  thick  border  or  ledge  on  the 
back  { and  the  pillar  Is  generally  strongly 
toothed,  and  beset  w*ith  small  asperinea. 
The  shells  of  the  Cossti  rufa  and  other  spe- 
cies are  beautifully  sculptured  by  Italian 
artists  in  imitation  of  antique  cameos,  the 
different  layers  of  colouring  matter  resem- 
bling the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  this  subject  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars were  detailed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held  April 
21. 1847.  He  observed  that  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substitute  various 
materials,  such  as  porcelain  and  glass,  for 
the  ancient  cameos  t but  their  great  in-  , 
feriority  has  caused  them  to  be  neglected. 
The  best  and  now  most  used  substitutes  arc  I 
shells  I several  kinds  of  which  aO'ord  the  i 
necessary  difference  of  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  soft  enough  to  be  worked  j 
with  ease  and  hard  enough  to  resist  wear.  : 
The  shells  used  arc  those  of  the  flesh-eating 
univalves,  which  are  peculiar  as  being  formed  i 
of  three  layers  of  calcareous  matters,  each  ! 
layer  being  a i^rpcndicular  lamina  placed 
side  by  side.  The  cameo  cutter  selects  those  . 
shells  which  have  the  three  layers  composed  {' 
of  different  colours,  as  they  afford  him  tlio  1 
means  of  relieving  bis  work  { Imt  the  kinds  ' 
now  employed,  and  which  exi>erience  1ms  ' 
taueht  him  are  best  for  his  purpose,  are  the  i 
Bull's  Mouth  (Cassts  rvfa)  uom  the  Indian  ' 
8eas,  the  Black  Helmet  (Cassis  Jfadaffns- 
cariensis\  a West  Indian  shell,  the  Honied  ' 
Helmet  (Cassis  cortiuta\  from  Madagascar, 
and  the  Queen  Conch  (^trombus  (/ioas)^  a na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  two  first  are 
the  best  shells.  After  detailing  the  pecti- 
liarities  of  these  shells,  Mr.  Gray  proreeilcil 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art, 
which  was  confined  to  Home  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  to  Italy  until  the  last  twenty 
years,  at  which  period  an  Italian  commenced 
the  making  of  them  in  Paris ; and  now  ! 
about  three  hundred  persons  are  cmploved 
in  this  branch  of  trade  in  that  city.  I'he  i 
number  of  shells  used  annually  thirty  yours 
ago  was  about  three  hundred,  the  wnole  of 
wnich  were  sent  from  England  ; the  value 
of  each  shell  in  Rome  being  30s.  To  show  ; 
the  increase  of  ihU  trade,  the  numl)cr  of  . 
shells  used  in  France  last  year  was  nearly  as 
follows  I I 


Average 

rrlcc. 

Value. 

BuU*s  Mouth  • 

80.000 

1#.  8<i. 

£6,400 

Black  Helmet  - 

8,000 

5>. 

1,800 

Homed  Helmet 

500 

2».  nd. 

60 

Queen  Conch  - 

1,200 

U.  2iO. 

700 

100,500  shells.  Value  8,0G0 


Theaveragevalueofthclargecameosmade  | 
in  Paris  is  about  six  fk-ancs  each,  giving  a ' 
sterling  value  of  32,000f.,and  the  value  of  the 
small  cameos  is  about  8,000/.,  giving  a total  . 
value  of  the  cameos  produced  in  Paris  for 
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the  last  year  of  40,000/.,  while  in  England 
not  more  than  six  persons  are  employed  in 
this  trade.  Atfictucwn^  May  1. 1847. 

HELOPID^.  A family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Coleoptera,  division  He- 
ttromcra^  in  which  the  antennae  are  inserted 
near  the  eyes,  and  the  terminal  joint  is 
always  tlie  longest,  covered  at  the  base  by 


HX£.ors  Fxozns 

the  margin  of  the  head,  filiform,  or  slightly 
tliicken^  at  the  tip,  elytra  not  soldered 
together ; maxillary  palpi,  with  the  last 
joint  largest,  hatchet-shaped  j eyes  gene- 
rally kidne V-shaped.  Tlxe  larvas  generally 
filiform,  with  smooth  shining  bodies  and 
very  short  feet.  They  are  found  in  old 
wood,  while  the  perfect  insects  are  frequently 
i found  upon  fiowers,  or  below  the  bark  of 
. trees.  This  family  consists  of  several  genera, 
most  of  which  ore  exotic.  Mr.  Paget,  of 
^ Yarmouth,  in  his  Natural  History  of  that 
, towji,  mentions  that  the  larva  of  the  common 
Ilelops  violuceus  injirred  the  wood  of  a 
window-fVame  very  much,  in  which  several 
of  tliese  insects  had  taken  up  tlieir  abode. 

HEMEROBIUS:  HEMEROBIID.E. 
LACE- WING  FLIES.  A genus  and  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptera; 
remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of 
the  eyes  in  most  of  the  8i>ecies,  and  for  tlie 


delicate  structure  and  varied  colours  of  their 
; long  reticulated  wings;  so  that,  although  of 
i small  size,  they  are  very  conspicuous.  They 
I deposit  tlieir  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching 
them  at  the  extremity  of  a long  slender  foot- 
stalk, the  base  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
leaf;  thus  fixed  in  small  clusters,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  minute  fungi.  The  larvae 
of  these  insects  arc  extremely  ravenous  ; and, 
.as  they  feed  on  i\\.Q  Aphides.,  or  plant- lice,  are 
highly  beneficial.  During  the  summer  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  fifteen 
days  ; they  then  spin  a silken  cocoon,  in 
which  they  enter  as  inactive  pupae,  and  there 
remain  diiring  the  winter. 

! HEMIDACTYLUS.  A genus  of  Lizards 
! belonging  to  the  Gecko  f^iily,  in  which 


the  tail  is  depressed,  angular  above,  with 
cross  rows  ot  spines,  the  toes  being  free. 
The  species  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  found  described  in  Mr. 
Gray’s  Catalogue  of  Reptiles  ; one  species 
seems  to  be  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

HEMIPODIUS.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
Birds  allied  to  the  Quails,  of  which  there  are 
very  many  species  in  Africa  and  Asia  chiefly. 
Colonel  sykes  has  described  many  of  the 
East  India  species.  We  must  refer  to  Gray’s 
and  Mitchell's  Genera  of  Birds  for  a list  of 
the  species  and  figures  of  the  form,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  the  notice  of  a species  figured 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Gould,  where  it  is  called 
the  Swirr-KLYiKO  Hkmu’ode.  This  bird 
inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the 
“ Little  Quail  ” of  the  colonists.  The  i 
male  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  j 
the  female.  It  breeds  in  September  and  ; 
October  : the  nest  is  slightly  constructed  of  ' 
grasses,  placed  in  a shallow  depression  of  the 
ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a small  tuft  of 
grass : eggs  four  in  number.  The  Uemi- 
podius  lies  so  close  as  to  be  nearly  trodden 
on  before  it  will  rise,  and,  when  flushed,  flics 
off  with  such  rapidity  os  to  make  it  very 
difiicult  to  shoot. 

HEMIPTER  A.  An  order  of  Insects  cha- 
racterized by  having  a horny  beak  for  suc- 
tion ; four  wings,  whereof  the  uppermost 
are  generally  thick  at  the  base,  with  thinner 
extremities,  wliich  lie  flat,  and  cross  each 
other  on  the  top  of  the  back,  or  are  of  uni- 
form thickness  throughout,  and  slope  at  the 
sides  like  a roof.  Transformation  partial. 
Larvas  and  pupaa  nearly  like  the  adult  in- 
sect, but  wanting  wings.  — The  various 
kinds  of  field  and  house  bugs  give  out  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell.  Many  of 
them  (some  Pentatomidee  and  LygcddtB., 
Cimicidee,  Jteduviadee,  IIydrometrid<e,  Ne- 
^%d(B,  and  Notonectiilae)  live  entirely  on  the 
juices  of  animals,  and  by  this  means  destroy 
great  numbers  of  noxious  insects  ; some  are 
of  much  service  in  the  arts,  affording  us  the 
costly  cochineal,  scarlet  grain,  lac,  and 
manna ; but  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ir.- 
juries  committed  by  the  domestic  kinds,  and 
by  the  numerous  tnbes  of  plant- bugs,  locusts 
or  cicadas,  tree- hoppers,  plant-lice,  bark 
lice,  mealy  bugs,  and  the  like,  that  suck  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  require  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness  on  our  part  to  keep 
them  in  check.  The  works  of  Burmeister, 
Amyot,  and  Servilla,  Meyer,  Hatton  and 
others  may  be  referred  to  for  the  species, 
wliich  are  very  numerous,  and  often  most 
bcautiftilly  coloured,  the  colour  and  odour 
being  by  no  means  in  harmony. 

HEN.  The  general  name  of  the  female 
among  the  feathered  trllies,  but  more  esiie- 
cially  applied  to  the  female  of  the  gallina- 
ceous kind. 

HEN-HARRIER.  {Circus  cj/aneus.')  This 
bird  is  a species  of  hawk  ; about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent 
from  the  tips  of  the  wings  extended.  The 
bill  is  black,  and  covered  at  the  base  with 
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long  bristly  feathcn  ; cere,  irides,  and  edges  | 
of  the  eyelids,  yellow  : the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  bluish  gray,  mixed  with  light 
tinges  of  rusty  ; the  breast  and  under-coverts 
of  the  a*iDgs  white,  the  former  streaked  with 
reddish  brown,  and  the  latter  marked  with 
bars  of  the  same  : the  wings  and  tail  are  a 
bluisb-gray,  variegated  wim  black  ; and  the 
I legs  are  long,  slender,  and  yellow.  The 
^ Ilen-Uarrier  feeds  on  birds  and  reptiles  i it 
flies  low,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the 
' ground  in  search  of  prey,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to  young  poultry  and  the  fca- 
: thered  game.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the 
1 ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  a reddish 
colour,  with  a few  white  spots. 

' HEPATUS.  A beautiful  genus  of  Cnis- 
I tacea  found  in  South  America,  and  so  named 
from  its  liver-coloured  marking.  The  genus 
' is  allied  to  Calappa^  and  belongs  to  the  some 
family. 

IIEPIALID^.  A family  of  I*cpidoptcr- 
* Otis  insects,  in  the  section  IIrterockka 
I (corresponding  with  the  first  group  of  La- 
, treille's  Nocturna).  It  is  distinguished  by 
haring  the  antennae  very  short  and  Aliform, 

I never  feathered  to  the  tip  \ the  spiral  tongue 
either  very  short  or  obsolete ; and  the 
palpi  also  generally  obsolete ; the  wlnn 
elongated,  and  defiexed  in  repose  i the  ab- 
domen also  elongated,  its  extremity  being 
attenuated  into  a long  ovipositor,  capable  of 
being  withdrawn,  or  Introduced  Into  the 
! crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  kc.  The  cater- 

Jullars  arc  sixteen-footed  fleshy  pvhe  ; and 
eed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables  or  the 
j W'ood  of  standing  trees  : when  full  grown, 

, they  construct  a cocoon  of  the  refuse  of  wlmt 
they  have  been  feeding  upon.  The  chrysalis 
is  armed  with  transverse  rows  of  fine  reflexed 
' spines  on  the  abdominal  segments,  which 
assist  the  insect  whilst  making  its  eflforts  to 
I emerge  from  Its  confinement  and  assume  the 
perfect  state.  The  J/cpinltdee  are  called 
! from  the  rapiditv  of  their  flight, 

which  takes  place  during  the  twiliglit.  Some 
of  the  species  arc  very  remarkable,  particu- 
larly IIcriALU.s  ViRESCKXs,  a largo  spe- 
cies from  New  Zealand,  described  t>y  Mr. 
Doubleday.  The  caterpillar  of  this  Is  very 
frequently  attached  by  a fringus ; which  en- 
tirely converts  it  into  a vegetable  substance, 
tlie  f^ctifleation  and  its  i>ediccl  projecting 


frequently  attached  by  a fringus ; which  en- 
tirely converts  it  into  a vegetable  substance, 
tlie  f^ctifleation  and  its  i>ediccl  projecting 
considerably.  This  fringus  is  the  ,Spha-ria 
^obertet  of /looker  (5.  erucortnnof  Mulsant.) 
Among  the  most  striking  Ilepialldsc  of  this 
country  arc  Jlej>ialus  JlumuU^  or  the  Ghost 
Moth,  and  Ccssua  ligriiperdOy  or  the  Goat 
I Moth  Cwhich  sec]. 

I1EPIOLU8.  [Sec  GuosT-MOxn.] 

HERMIT  CRAB.  The  name  given  to 
diflferent  species  of  the  family  PaffttruloPy 
which  occupy  empty  shells,  in  wliich  they 
protect  their  soft  aud  otherwise  easily  injured 
tails.  CSee  Crab  t Faourus.] 

irERON.  (Ardea.)  Though  birds  of  the 
crane,  the  stork,  and  the  Heron  kind,  have 
a strong  affinity  to  each  other,  tlie  lleron 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  its 
longer  bill,  and  particularly  by  the  middle 


claw  on  each  foot,  W'hich  is  serrated,  for  the 
better  seizing  and  securing  its  slipi>ery  prey. 
Herons  reside  on  the  bunks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  in  marshy  places  : their  food  con- 
sists of  fishes  and  their  fry,  frogs,  and  field 
mice,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  insects,  snails, 
and  worms.  They  build  in  large  societies 
in  the  same  place  i and  when  they  fly,  their 
neck  is  contracted  and  folded  over  their 
back,  and  their  legs  are  extended. 

The  Common  IIeron  (Ard^a  cinerca)  is 
remarkably  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  | 
scarcely  w'cighing  three  pounds  and  a half,  : 
though  its  length  is  upwards  of  tliree  feet,  j 
and  its  extended  breadth  above  five.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight,  i>ointed,  and  ! 


strong  ; the  upper  mandible  is  of  a yellowish 
horn  colour,  the  under  one  yellow  : the  fore- 
head, neck,  middle  of  the  belly,  edge  of  the 
wing,  and  the  thighs,  arc  of  a pure  white;  the 


occiput,  the  sides  of  tlie  breast, and  those  of  the 
body,  of  a deep  black  ; the  fore  part  of  the  J 
neck  is  adorned  with  large  longitudinal  spots 
of  black  and  gray  ; the  back  and  wings  are  ; 
blue  gray.  A bore  greenish  skin  is  extended 
from  the  beak  beyond  the  eyes,  the  irides  of  ! 
which  arc  yellow,  giving  them  a fierce  and  ' 
piercing  aspect.  The  bock  part  of  the  head 
18  ornamented  with  several  elongated  narrow 
black  feathers,  the  two  middle  of  which  are 
upwards  of  eight  inches  in  length  ; the  whole 
forming  an  elegant  pendent  crest ; tlie  fea-  i 
tbers  of  the  scapulars  are  also  elongated,  ' 
and  fall  o^'er  the  back  lu  fine  disunited 
plumes.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  short 
cinereous  feathers  ; the  legs  are  of  a dirty 
green  colour,  long,  and  bare  above  the  knees; 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is 
finely  serrated*  The  female  is  destitute  of  j 
the  long  crest  of  the  male,  having  only  a ^ 
short  plume  of  dusky  feathers  ; and  in  | 
general  her  plumage  is  gray : tlie  same  re- 
marks are  also  nearly  applicable  to  the 
young  birds.  In  the  breeding  season  they 
congregate  in  large  societies,  and,  like  the 
rooks,  build  their  nests  on  trees,  with  sticks, 
lined  with  dried  grass,  wool, and  otlier  warm 
materials.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
fix  eggs,  of  a pale  greenish  blue  colour. 

This  bird  commits  great  devastation  in 
ponds  and  shallow  waters.  As  a proof  of  its 
appetite,  it  is  asserted  by  Willoughby  and 
others,  that  a single  lleron  will  destroy  fifty 
small  roach  and  dooe,  one  day  with  another. 
Though  it  generally  takes  iu  prey  by  wad- 
ing into  the  water,  and  w'aiting  patiently 
for  Its  approach,  it  frequently  also  catclies 
it  whilst  on  the  w ing  ; but  this  is  only  in 
shallow  waters,  where  it  is  able  to  dart  with 
more  certainty  than  in  the  deep  ; for  in  tliis 
cose,  though  the  fish  does  at  the  first  sight 
of  its  enemy  descend,  yet  the  bird,  with  its 
long  beak  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  tliere  seizes  it  securely.  In 
general,  the  Heron  is  seen  taking  hisglooiny 
stand  by  the  side  of  a lake,  as  if  meditating 
mischief,  motionless,  and  gorged  with  plun- 
der. His  usual  attitude  on  such  occasions  is 
that  of  sinking  his  long  neck  between  his 
shoulders,  and  keeping  his  lieod  turned  on 
one  side,  as  if  viewing  the  water  more 
intently.  When  the  call  of  hunger  returns. 
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' the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  sufficient  to  fill 
his  capacious  stomach;  and,  thou;*h  he  often 
j feeds  hy  night,  he  generally  is  able  to  retire 
long  l>efure  to  his  lodging  in  some  wood, 
which  he  quits  early  next  morning.  But 
in  cold  and  stormy  seasons,  when  Ids  prev 
is  no  longer  within  his  reach— tlie  flsn 
then  aliiding  in  the  deep  as  their  warmest 
situation,  ajid  frogs,  lizards,  and  otlier 
reptiles,  also  seldom  Tenturing  from  their 
retreats  during  the  continuance  of  such 
weather — tlie  Heron  is  obliged  to  practise 
abstinence,  and  to  feed  on  such  weeds  as  the 
j margin  of  tiie  lake  affords  : hence  he  feels 
j the  ills  both  of  hunger  and  repletion,  and 
! notwithi^tanding  the  amazing  quantity  he 
, devours,  he  is  always  lean  and  emaciated. 
' WHiile  on  this  subject,  it  may,  however,  be 
well  to  attend  to  what  3(r.  Waterton  has 
^ written  : I attribute  the  bad  character 

I (says  he)  which  the  Heron  has  with  us,  for 
j destroying  fish,  more  to  erroneous  ideas, 
< than  to  any  well-authenticated  proofs  that 
I it  commits  extensive  depredations  on  our 
I store-ponds.  Under  this  impression,  which 
I certainly  hitherto  has  not  bi^n  to  my  dis- 
' advantage,  I encourage  this  poor  persecuted 
wader  to  come  and  take  shelter  here  : and 
I I am  glad  to  see  it  build  its  nest  in  the  trees 
which  overhang  the  W'ater,  though  carp,  and 
ten(?h,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fish  are  there 
ill  abundance.  Close  attention  to  its  habits 
has  convinced  me  that  I have  not  done 
wrongly.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  He- 
ron can  neither  swim  nor  dive ; wherefore 
i the  range  of  its  depredations  on  tlio  finnv 
tribe  must  necessarily  be  very  circumscribed. 
In  tiie  shallow  water  only  can  it  surprise  the 
fish : and,  even  there,  w hen  we  see  it  standing 
I motionless,  and  suppose  it  to  be  intent  on 
j striking  some  delicious  perch  or  passing 
tench,  It  is  just  as  likely  that  it  has  waded 
into  tlie  pond  to  ha\'e  a better  opportunity 


royal  game,  and  protected  as  snch  by  the  ! 
laws : aud  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  was  | 
incurred  by  any  person  who  tqok  or  destroyed  | 
its  eggs.  — Dr.  Latham  says,  **In  England, 
and  the  milder  climates,  this  species  of  lieron  { 
is  stationarv ; migratory  in  tlie  colder,  ac-  ; 
cording  to  tne  season  ; and  is  rarely  seen  far  i 
north  : inhabits  Africa  and  Asia  in  general,  \ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Calcutta,  and  other  ’ 
parts  of  India;  and  is -found  in  America 
from  Carolina  to  Kew  York.'*  | 

The  Aoami  Herow,  (Ardea  Affn7nt.^  By  I 

?:cneral  consent,  as  it  were,  this  bird  is  al-  I 
owed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  ' 
It  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  is  rather  | 
more  than  two  feet  and  a half  in  length : \ 
its  beak  is  almut  six  inches  long,  and  dusky, 
with  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  pale  t 
the  crown,  the  crest,  and  the  hind  part  of  • 
the  neck  are  bluii>li  gray ; the  upper  parts  | 
of  the  body,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  a 
fine  glossv  green  ; the  quills  are  black  ; the  1 
sides  of  the  ncek  bright  rufous,  with  an  ele- 
gant white  and  rutuus  line,  bounded  by  ; 
block  down  the  central  part ; the  breast  is  ' 
clothed  with  long,  loose,  dark  feathers  ; those  | 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  block,  with  a white 
streak  down  tlie  middle  of  each  shaft : the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  deep  rufous ; | 
and  the  tail  is  brown. 

The  Great  IIerox.  (Ardfa  ITerodifui,)  | 
This  species  inhabits  North  America,  and  is  1 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  measuring 
upwards  of  five  feet  In  length  : the  beak  is  • 
eight  inches  long,  and  of  a brown  colour,  ' 
inclining  to  yellow  on  the  sides  : on  the  { 
back  of  the  head  is  a long-feathered  crest : ; 


of  transfixing  a water-rat  lurking  at  tlie 
mouth  of  its  hole,  or  of  gobbling  dow’n  some 
unfortunate  frog  which  had  taken  refuge  on 


the  rush-grown  margin  of  the  pool.  The 
water-rat  may  appear  a large  morsel  to  he 
swallowed  whole ; but  so  great  are  the  ex- 
pansive powers  of  the  Heron's  throat,  that 
it  can  gulp  down  one  of  these  animals  with- 
out much  apparent  difficulty.  As  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  this  bird  consists  of  reptiles, 
quadrupeds,  and  fish,  and  os  the  Herons  cau 
only  catch  the  fish  when  they  come  into 
shallow  water,  I think  we  may  fairly  con- 
sider this  w'ader  not  very  injurious  to  our 
property ; especially  when  wc  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  fish." 

In  its  aerial  journies  the  lieron  soars  to 
a great  height,  and  its  harsh  cry  while  on 
the  wing  frequently  attracts  the  ear.  In 
flying,  it  draws  the  head  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  legs,  stretched  out,  seem,  like 
the  longer  tails  of  some  birds,  to  serve  as  a 
rudder.  The  motion  of  their  wings  Is  lieavy 
and  flagging,  and  yet  they  proceed  at  a very 
considerable  rate.  In  England,  Heron- 
hawking was  formerly  a favourite  diversion 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, at  whose  tables  tliis  bird  was  a favour- 
ite dish,  not  lest  esteemed  than  pheasants 
I and  peacocks.  It  was  ranked  among  the 
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the  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  Is  naked,  I 
and  of  a pale  yellow  ; all  the  upper  parts  of  [ 
the  body,  with  tlie  belly,  toil,  and  legs,  are 
brown;  the  quills  black;  the  neck,  breast, 
and  thighs  rufous.  Like  the  rest  of  thlf  I 
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Senu%  the  Great  Heron  frequents  the  bor- 
ers of  lakes  and  riverst  and  feeds  on  reptiles 
cmd  small  fUlies. 

TheOitEAT  WiHTK  IlKRoir.  (JTerodifu  aJ~ 
bet.)  This  bird’s  plumage  is  wholly  white  ; it 
may  therefore  be  easily  known  from  the  com- 
mon Heron  : it  is  also  rather  smaller,  the  tail 
and  legs  arc  longer,  and  it  has  no  crest.  Its 
character  and  manner  of  living  are  the  same, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  same  countries,  though 
the  species  is  far  less  numerous,  and  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  found 
on  the  sliores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
the  lakes  of  Great  Tartary,  and  sometimes 
even  much  farther  north  : it  is  also  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  America. 

The  Little  Eoret  Heron  {Hcrodias  gar~ 
zetta)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  as  well  as 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Heron  tribe.  The 
beak  is  black,  the  naked  space  round  the 
eyes  greenish,  the  legs  dusky,  and  the  feet 
block.  Its  coloiir  is  of  the  purest  white,  and 
it  is  adorned  with  soft,  silky,  flowing  plumes 
on  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders,  which 
give  the  bird  a beauty  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 
Xhese  delicately-formed  feathers  are  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  with  slender  shafts, 
twisted  and  bent  down  towards  their  tips ; 
they  were  formerly  used  to  decorate  the 
helmets  of  warriors,  but  they  now  embellish 
the  ttirbans  of  Turks  and  Persians,  or  ore 
applied  to  the  more  consistent  purpose  of 
orniiinenting  the  head-dresses  of  European 
ladies.  The  Little  Egret  is  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a pound  and  a half  in  weight.  These 
birds  are  said  to  hove  once  been  plentiful  in 
this  country,  but  they  are  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct here  ; they  ore,  however,  abundant  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  are  found  in  almost 
every  temperate  and  warm  climate.  Like 
the  Common  Heron,  they  perch  and  build 
on  trees,  and  live  on  the  same  kinds  of  food. 

The  Nioht  Heron.  iNycticorax  griacus.^ 
This  species,  which  with  its  congeners  is 
placed  by  modem  natmalists  in  a separate 
genus  iNycticorax)y  is  by  no  means  numer- 
ous, though  widely  dispersed  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  is  about  twenty  inches 
in  length  : the  bill  is  slightly  arched,  strong, 
and  black,  inclining  to  yellow  at  the  base  : 
from  the  beak  round  tlie  eyes  the  skin  is 
bare  and  of  a greenish  colour  : over  each  eye 
is  a white  line  ; a black  patch,  glossed  with 
green,  covers  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  hrom  which  three  long 
narrow  wliite  feathers,  tipped  with  brown, 
hang  loose  and  waving.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  sides,  and 
tail,  are  ash  gray ; throat  wMte ; fore  part 
of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  yellowish 
white  or  buff  j the  back  block  ; legs  greenish 
yellow.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  con- 
siderably less  bright  and  distinct ; and  she 
has  none  of  the  delicate  plumes  which  flow 
I from  the  head  of  the  male.  She  lays  three 
' or  four  white  eggs.  The  Night  Heron  f^- 
quents  the  sea-«iores,  rivers,  and  inland 
! marshes,  and  lives  upon  insects,  slugs,  rep- 
tiles, and  fish.  It  remains  concealed  during 
the  day,  and  does  not  roam  abroad  until  the 


approach  of  night,  when  its  harsh  and  di»- 
agrccnble  cry  is  painfully  distinguishable. 
It  builds  its  nest  on  trees  and  on  rocky  cliffis. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  and 
varieties  of  the  Heron,  differing  in  their  size 
and  plumage,  but  nearly  all  having  the  same 
habits,  and  being  characterized  by  simi- 
lar features  with  those  we  have  described. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  Purple- 
crested  Heron  {Ardea  purpurea\  common 
in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Europe  ; the  Violet  Heron  {Ardea  leuco- 
cephala ) of  the  East  Indies  ; the  Cocoi 
Heron  {Ardea  cocoi),  a large  species,  native 
of  Brazil ; the  Little  White  Heron  {Ardea 
uEquinoctiaUa),  a native  of  Carolina  and 
some  other  parts  of  North  America  i besides 
the  Blue,  the  Brown,  the  Block,  the  Ash- 
coloured  Heron,  &c. 

In  Mr.  Edwifrds’s  narrative  of  a “ Voyage 
up  the  Amazon,”  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  multitudes  of  large  birds  which  al- 
most everywhere  met  the  eye  of  the  voyager ; 
not  the  least  numerous  or  important  among 
them  being  various  species  of  Herons.  “Up- 
on the  trees,”  says  he,  “ were  jierched  birds 
of  every  variety,  which  flew  before  our  ad- 
vance at  short  distances  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  or,  curving,  passed  directly 
over  us  ; in  either  cose  affording  marks  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  Upon  some  top- 
most limb  tlie  great  blue  Heron,  elsewhere 
shyest  of  the  shy,  sat  curiously  gazing  at 
our  approach.  Near  him,  but  lower  down, 
herons  white  as  driven  snow  — some  tall  and 
majestic  as  river  naiads,  others  small  and 
the  pictures  of  grace  — were  quietly  dozing 
after  their  mor^ng’s  meal.  Multitudes  of 
night  herons,  or  tacar<5s,  with  a loud  quack, 
flew  startled  by ; and  now  and  then,  but 
rarely,  a boat-bill  with  his  long-plumed 
crest  would  scud  liefore  us.  The  snake-bird 
peered  out  his  long  neck  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  geoenu  commotion  ; the  cor- 
morant dove,  from  the  dry  stick  where  he 
had  slept  away  the  lost  hour,  into  the  water 
below,  swimming  with  head  scarcely  visible 
above  the  surface,  and  a ready  eye  to  a 
treacherous  shot.  Ducks  rose  hurrie^y,  and 
whistled  away  ; curassows  flew  timimy  to 
the  deeper  wood  ; and  fearless  hawks,  of 
many  varieties,  looked  boldly  on  the  danger.” 

HERRING.  {Clupea  Harengus.)  Tliis 
Malacopterygious  fish,  wliich  frequents  our 
coasts  in  such  numbers,  and  fiimishcs  a large 
class  of  persons  with  an  important  article  of 
food,  is  f^ora  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length. 
It  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liant silvery  colour  of  its  body,  the  odvance- 
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ment  of  the  lower  jaw  beyond  the  upper,  and 
by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  which 
are  generally  found  to  amount  to  sixteen  : 
the  back  and  sides  are  green,  varied  with 
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blue  ; the^et  are  large  ; the  mouth  without 
visible  teeth  i the  openings  of  the  gill-covert 
verv  large ; the  tcalet  moderate  in  size»oval, 
and  thin  { the  lateral  line  not  very  distinctly 
visible  ; the  belly  carinated*  but  not  serrated : 
the  flu  rather  small  than  Urge  for  the  size 
of  the  flsh  { and  the  tail  considerably  forked. 

It  has  long  been  asserted,  and  Mncrally 
believed,  that  Herrings  are  found  in  the 
matest  abundance  in  the  hi^h  northern 
latitudee  t and  that  the  prodigiou  shoals 
which  at  certain  seasons  All  our  seas,  are 
making  tl^ir  migratory  ezenrsioni 
those  icy  regions.  But  this  ^ great  fact " in 
natural  history  has  not  only  l^n  called  in 
question  of  late,  but  the  migration  of  the 
Herring  fnm  one  latitudt  to  another  hat 
been  denied  by  men  of  high  sdentifle  at- 
tainments who  have  given  the  subject  great 
attention,  and  who  assert  that  the  Hewing, 
^ving  passed  the  winter  and  spring  months 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  ocean,  follows  the 
dictates  of  nature,  and  at  the  proper  season 
approaches  the  ^allower  water  near  the 
coasts  to  deposit  Its  spawn.  We  shall  there- 
fore lay  the  statements,  pro  and  oo%  before 
our  rea<lers. 

Mr.  Bennant,  in  his  British  Zoolo^,  says, 
**  The  great  winter  rendezvou  of  the  Herring 
is  witmn  the  arctic  circle : there  they  con- 
tinue many  months,  in  order  to  recruit 
themselves  after  the  fhtigue  of  spawning, 
the  seas  witliin  that  space  swarming  with 
small  Crustacea  in  a far  greater  degree  than 
in  our  warmer  latitudes."  He  then  thu 
1 proceeds : **  This  mighty  army  begins  to 
' put  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring  i we  dls- 
1 tinguish  this  vast  body  by  that  name,  for 
1 the  word  Herring  is  derived  from  the  Qer- 
1 man,  //ecr,  an  army,  to  express  their  num- 
bers. They  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 
isles  in  April  and  Hay  : these  are  only  fore- 
runners of  the  grand  shoal  which  comes  in 
June,  and  their  appearance  is  marked  bv 
1 certain  signs,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  such 
as  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey 
on  them : but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  mstinct  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth, 
and  thev  drive  the  water  before  them  with  a 
1 kind  oi  rippling  i sometimes  tliey  sink  for 
1 the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  { then 
1 rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  In  bright 
aeather  reflect  a variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a field  of  the  most  precious  gems,  in 
which,  or  rather  in  a much  more  valuable 
light,  should  this  stupendous  gift  of  Provi- 
dence be  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isles.  The  first  check  this  army 
meets  in  its  march  southward,  is  from  the 
Shetland  islet,  which  divide  it  Into  two 
parts ; one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  o^er 
to  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers  : 
others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great 
and  ancient  mart  of  Ilcirings  : they  then 
pass  through  the  British  Channel,  and  after 
that  in  a manner  disappear : those  which 
take  to  the  west,  after  oaring  tliemselves  to 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary 
fishery  is,  proceed  towards  the  north  of  Ire- 

land,  where  they  meet  with  a second  inter- 
ruption, and  arc  obliged  to  make  a second 
division  : the  one  hakes  to  the  western  side, 
and  is  scarce  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic ; but  the  | 
other,  which  passes  into  the  Irish  sea,  re-  ! 
joices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
that  border  it.  These  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  separated  fVom  the 
greater  columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their 
movements,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable 
attachment  to  their  haunts." 

The  foregoing  account,  so  well  detailed  by  : 
Pennant,  was  until  lately,  as  we  have  before  | 
remarked,  the  generally  received  opinion  ; < 
but  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  Herring,  like 
the  Mackerel,  is  in  reality  at  no  very  great 
distance  during  the  winter  months  from  the 
shores  which  it  most  frequents  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spawning  season  : and 
this  is  thought  a sufficient  explanation  of  ! 
the  glittering  myriads  which  at  particular  * 
seasons  illununc  the  surface  of  the  ocean  fur 
miles  together.  As  a proof  of  this,  Dr.  Bloch  . 
observes  tlmt  Herrings  arc  in  reality  found  f 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year  about  some  i ^ 
of  the  European  coasts,  and  that  the  nortli-  | 
em  voyages,  supposed  by  Pennant  and  1 
others,  are  impracticable  in  the  short  period 
assigned  by  naturalists ; the  flsh,  in  its 
swiftest  progress,  being  utterly  incapable  of 
moving  at  so  rapid  a rate  os  this  migration  1 
necessarily  suuposes.  1 

But  the  subject  has  been  more  amply  dis-  1 
cussed  by  Mr.  YajTcll,wbo  brings  forward  so 
many  valid  and  well-sup^rt^  objections  ' 
to  the  theory  of  the  Herring's  migration  iVom  1 
the  arctic  seas,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  1 
of  extracting  them  from  excellent  work. 

**  To  show  that  this  supposed  migration  to 
and  from  high  northern  latitudes  does  not 
exist,  It  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
Herring  has  never  been  noticed,  that  I am 
aware,  as  abounding  in  the  Arctic  Ocean : 
it  has  not  been  observed  in  any  number  in 
the  proper  icy  seas  t nor  have  our  whale- 
flshers  or  arctic  voyagers  taken  any  parti- 
cular notice  of  them.  There  is  no  fishery 
for  them  of  any  conseemence  either  in 
Greenland  or  Iceland.  On  the  southern  | 
coast  of  Greenland  the  Herring  is  a rare 
flsh  { and  only  a small  variety  of  it,  accord-  { 
ing  to  Crantz,  is  found  on  the  nonhem 
shore.  This  small  variety  or  species  was 
found  bv  Sir  John  Franklin,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Polar  basin,  on  his  second  journey. 

* That  the  Herring  is,  to  a certain  degree,  a 
migratory  fish,*  says  Dr.  McCulloch,  *mav 
be  true  ; out  even  a much  more  limited  mi- 
gration is  far  from  demonstrable.  It  is  at 
any  rate  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no 
such  progress  along  the  east  and  west  coasts 
from  a central  point.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Herring  inhabits  the  deep 
water  all  round  onr  coast,  and  only  ap- 
proaches the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting its  spawn  within  the  immediate 
infloenoe  of  the  two  principal  agents  in  vi- 
vifleation  ~ increased  temperature  and  oxy- 
gen 1 and  as  soon  as  that  essential  operation 
IS  efiected,  the  shoals  that  haunt  our  coast 
disappear : but  individuals  are  to  be  foun^ 
and  many  are  caught,  throughout  the  year. 

\ 
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' ! So  far  are  thev  fk>m  being  minatory  to  ua 
from  the  North  only,  that  Ilernnga  visit  the 
‘ west  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  August, 
which  is  earlier  than  those  which  come  down 
the  Irish  Channel  arrive,  #nd  long  before 
they  make  their  appearance  at  other  places 
much  farther  north.  ♦ In  former  times,  tlie 
' fishery  on  the  east  coast  did  not  commence 
I till  that  on  the  west  had  terminatedL  It  is 
; remarkable  also  that  the  eastern  &hery  has 
become  so  abundant  as  quite  to  have  ob* 
soured  the  western.'  And  Dr.  H'CuLIocb, 
from  other  examples,  confirms  a statement 
previously  made,  that  the  fishery  has  com* 
menced  soonest  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
: shore  ; and  what  is  also  remarkable,  that 
, for  some  years  past  it  has  become  later  every 
year.  The  Uerring  is  in  tnitli  a most  capri* 
clous  fish,  seldom  remaining  in  one  place  ; 

I and  there  is  scarcely  a fishing  station  round 
the  British  islands  that  has  not  experienced 
I in  the  visits  of  this  fish  the  greatest  varia* 
lions  both  as  to  time  and  quautity,  without 
any  accountable  reason." 

Uerrinn  are  frill  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June, 

I and  continue  in  perfbetion  till  the  beginning 
' of  winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn, 
i The  young  llerriiin  begin  to  approach  the 
, sl.ores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  The 
Herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Mediterra- 
' nean.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  engaged 
i in  the  fishery  in  1164.  The  invention  of 
' pickling  or  salting  Herrings  is  acribed  to  one 
Bcnkels,  or  Benkelson,  of  Biervliet,  near 
' Sluys,  who  died  in  1397*  The  empercr 
I Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a 
j magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. Since  this  early  period  the  Dutch 
have  uniformly  maintained  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Herring  fishery  $ but,  owing  to  the 
lleformation,  and  the  relaxed  observance  of 
Lent  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  de* 
j mand  for  Herrings  upon  the  Continent  is 
now  far  less  tlian  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
Herrings  is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  pilchard  fisheries: 
j the  fishing  is  carried  on  only  in  the  night ; 

I the  most  favourable  time  being  when  it  is 
■ quite  dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
rufiled  by  a breeze. 

Though  there  are  some  other  species  of 
Herrings,  none  of  them  arc  of  the  same  com* 

' mcrcial  importance  as  the  Common  Herring,  ! 

already  described,  which  so  abundantly  visits 
' our  shores  ; a slight  notice  of  one  of  them,  f 
therefore,  is  all  th^  will  be  necessary*  ^ 

I Leach's  Hebriito.  (Clupea  XcocAii.)  \ 

” The  Herring,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell, « wldch  I \ 
now  refer  to,  Is  found  heavy  with  roe  at  the  i 
. end  of  January,  which  it  does  not  deposit  ' 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Its  length  is  ^ 
not  more  than  seven  inches  and  a half,  and 
its  depth  near  two  inches.  It  is  known  that  ^ 
Dr.  l^ach  bod  often  stated  that  our  coast  i 

f reduced  a second  species  of  Herring  { but  u 
am  not  aware  that  any  notice  of  it  has  t 
I ever  appeared  in  print,  in  order,  however,  c 
to  identify  the  name  of  that  distinguished  ^ 
I naturalist  with  a fish  of  which  he  was  pro*  i 


bably  the  first  observer,  I proposed  for  It  the 
name  of  C7u/>ea  LeachiL"  The  flesh  of  tliis 
species  is  said  to  diflfer  from  that  of  the 
Common  Herring  in  flavour,  and  to  be  much  i 
more  mild.  I 

ITESPERHDA2,  A family  of  Lepidop- 
terouB  insects,  corresponding  with  the  PIcbHi 
(/rbicoli  of  Linnoius,  and  in  many  respects 
approaching  to  the  Moths.  The  six  feet  are 
of  uniform  size  in  both  sexes,  the  hind 
tibisB  having  a pair  of  spurs  at  the  apex,  and 
another  pair  near  the  middle  of  the  limb : 
the  antennee  are  wide  apart  at  the  base,  and 
are  often  terminated  in  a very  strong  hook  \ 
the  maxille  are  very  long ; and  the  lower 
wings  are  mnerally  horizontal  during  re* 
pose.  All  the  known  caterpillars  ^longing 
to  this  fkmlly  are  cylindrical  without  spines, 
with  the  anterior  segments  narrowed,  and 
the  head  very  large  : they  roll  up  leaves,  in 
which  they  construct  a slight  silken  cocoon, 
wherein  the  chrysalis  form  is  assumed  ; this 
is  entire,  without  angular  prominences,  an<l 
attached  by  the  tail  as  well  as  girt  round 
the  middle. 

These  Butterflies  have  a peculiar,  short, 
jerking  kind  of  flight,  which  has  obtained 
for  them  the  name  of  6X*ii>pcrs.  The  species 
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are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  of  ob* 
scure  colours,  but  some  are  ornamented  with 
bright  transparent  spots,  and  others  have  i 
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Wnd  wings  furnished  with  long  tails. 
They  have  a robust  body  j and  frequently 
rettle  on  flowers,  leaves,  and  branches. 
There  are  a few  British  species,  descriptions 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Ste- 
phens and  Humphreys.  The  “ Genera  of 
Diurnal  Lcpldoptera"  of  Doublcday  and 
Hewitson  will  be  found  to  couUin  much 
information  on  this  family,  which  In  foreign 
countries  abounds  in  speefes  and  genera. 

^HESSIAN  FLY.  (Cccidomvia destructor.") 
J™  f^f»nied  fly,  as  well  as  the  " wheat- 
fly,  which  are  common  both  to  Europe  and 
^erica,  are  small  gnats  or  midges,  and 
belong  to  the  family  called  Cecidomi/ia<kB. 
or  gall-gnats.  The  insects  of  this  family  are 
very  numerous,  and  most  of  them,  in  the 
maggot  state,  live  in  galls  or  unnatuiid  en*  ; 
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largements  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  buds  of 
plants,  caused  by  tlic  piin<;turcs  of  the  winded 
insects  in  laying  their  eggs.  The  Hessian 
fly,  wncat'fly,  and  some  others  differ  from 
the  majority  in  not  producing  such  altera- 
tions in  plants.  The  proboscis  of  these  in- 
; sects  is  very  short,  and  does  not  contain  the 
piercing  bristles  found  in  the  long  proboscis 


of  the  biting  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Their  ! 
antennx  are  long,  composed  of  many  little  i 
bead-like  joints,  which  are  larger  in  the  | 


males  than  in  the  females ; and  each  joint  i 
is  surrounded  with  sliort  hairs.  Their  eves  ! 
are  kidney-shaped.  Their  legs  are  rather  | 
lung  and  very  slender.  Their  wings  have  j 
only  two,  three,  or  four  veins  in  them,  and  i 
are  fringed  with  little  hairs  around  the 
edges ; when  not  in  use,  they  are  generally 
carried  flat  on  the  back.  The  hind  body  of 
the  female  often  ends  with  a retractile,  coni- 
cal tube,  wliercwith  they  deposit  their  eggs,  i 
Their  young  are  little  footless  maggots,  taper-  | 
ing  at  each  end,  and  generally  of  a deep  yel- 
low or  orange  colour.  They  liveon  the  juices 
of  plants,  and  undergo  their  transformations 
either  in  these  plants  or  in  the  ground. 

The  Hessian  fly  obtained  its  common  name 
ft'om  a supposition  that  it  was  imported  Into 
England  from  Germany,  and  taken  to  North 
America  in  some  straw,  by  the  Hessian 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  W.  Howe, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  This  sup- 
position, however,  has  been  thought  to  be 
erroneous,  because  the  early  inquiries  mode 
to  discover  the  Hessian  fly  in  Germany  were 
uiisuccessfhl.  Hr.  Thaddeus  Harris  brings 
together,  with  much  industry,  a large  amount 
of  information  from  various  sources  relative 
to  its  economy,  its  habits,  and  transforma- 
tions t and  from  his  statement  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  lay  tlie  principal  facts  before  our 


do  they  penetrate  witliin  it,  as  some  persons  ' 
have  supposed,  but  they  lie  lengthwise  upon 
its  surface,  covered  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  nourished  wholly  by  the 
sap,  which  they  appear  to  take  by  suction. 
They  soon  lose  their  reddish  colour,  turn 
pale,  and  will  be  found  to  be  clouded  with 
whitish  spots ; and  through  their  transparent  i 
skins  a greenish  stripe  may  be  seen  m the 
middle  of  their  bodies.  As  they  increase  in 
size,  and  grow  plump  and  firm,  they  become 
imbedded  in  the  side  of  tlie  stem,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  bodies  upon  the  growing 
plant  { but  when  two  or  three  are  fixed  in 
this  manner  around  the  stem,  they  weaken 
and  impoverish  the  plant,  and  cause  it  to 
fall  down,  or  to  wither  and  die.  They  usually 
come  to  their  full  size  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  measure  about  three-twentieths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Their  skin  now  gradually 
hardens,  l)ecoroes  brownish,  and  soon  clianges 
to  a bright  chestnut  colour.  Tliis  change 
usually  happens  about  the  first  of  Hecember, 
when  the  insect  may  be  said  to  enter  on  the 
pupa  state,  for  after  this  time  it  takes  no 
more  nourishment.  The  brown  and  leathery 


readers.  The  head  and  thorax  of  this  fly  are  j 
black.  The  hind  body  is  tawny,  and  co-  | 
vered  with  fine  grayi^  hairs.  The  wings 
are  blackish,  but  are  more  or  less  tiug^ 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  where  also  they 
ore  very  narrow  ; they  are  fringed  with  short 
hairs,  and  are  rounded  at  the  end.  The 
body  measures  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  vin^  expand  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more.  Two  broods  or  gene- 
rations are  brought  to  maturity  in  the  course 
of  a year,  and  the  flies  appear  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  It  has  frequently  been  as- 
serted that  the  files  lay  their  tgn  on  the 
grains  in  the  ear;  but  whether  this  oe  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  plants,  and  long  l)efore  the  grain 
is  ripe.  The  cm  is  about  tlie  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  fonr  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cylindrical,  translucent,  and  of 
a pale  red  colour.  The  maggots,  when  they 
first  come  out  of  the  shells,  are  of  a pale  red 
colour.  Forthwith  they  crawl  down  the  leaf, 
and  work  their  way  between  it  and  the  main 
stalk,  passing  downwards  till  Uiey  come  to  a 
joint,  just  ahwve  which  they  remain,  a little 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the 
head  towards  the  root  of  the  plant.  Having 
tlius  fixed  themselves  upon  the  stalk,  they  | 
become  stationary,  and  never  move  from 
the  place  till  tlicir  transformations  are  com-  | 
pletcd.  They  do  not  eat  the  stalk,  ueither  | 


skin,  within  which  the  maggot  has  changed 
to  a pupa  or  chrysalis,  is  long,  egg-shaped, 
smooth,  and  marked  witli  eleven  transverse  ; 


lines,  and  measures  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  In  this  form  it  hu  been  commonly 
likened  to  a flax-seed.  It  appears,  then, 
fVom  the  remarks  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
servers tliat  the  maggots  of  the  Hessian  fly 
do  not  cast  off  their  skins  in  order  to  become 
pupse,  wherein  they  differ  from  the  larvse  of 
most  other  gnats,  and  agree  with  those  of 
common  flies  ; neither  do  they  spin  oocoons, 
as  some  of  the  Cccidomyians  are  supposed  to 
do.  Inclosed  within  tne  dried  skin  of  the 
larva,  which  thus  becomes  a kind  of  cocoon 
or  shell  for  the  pupa,  it  remains  tliroughout 
the  winter,  safely  lodged  in  its  bed  on  the  side 
of  the  stem,  near  the  root  of  the  plant ; Bind 
protected  from  the  cold  by  the  dead  leaves. 

Very  soon  after  the  flies  come  forth  in  the 
spring,  they  arc  prepared  to  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  the  wheat  sown  in  the  autumn 
before,  and  also  on  the  spring-sown  wheat, 
that  begins,  at  this  time,  to  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  continue 
to  come  forth  and  lay  their  eggs  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  after  w'hich  they  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  fields.  The  mag- 
gots, hatched  from  these  c^s,  pass  along 
the  stems  of  the  wheat,  nearly  to  the  roots, 
become  stationaiy,  and  turn  to  pupse  in 
June  and  July,  in  this  state  they  are  found 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  and,  when  the  grain 
is  gathered,  they  remain  in  the  stubble  in  the 
fields.  To  this  there  are,  however,  a few 
exceptions  ; for  a fbw  of  the  insects  do  not 
pass  so  far  down  the  side  of  the  stems  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle  when  the 
gnUn  is  reaped,  and  consequently  will  be 
gathered  and  carried  away  with  the  straw  ; ' 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  been  imported  in  straw  from 
a foreign  country.  In  the  winged  state,  these 
flies,  or  more  properly  gnats,  are  very  active, 
and,  though  very  small  and  seemingly 
feeble,  ore  able  to  fly  to  a considerable  <Us- 
tonce  in  search  of  fields  of  young  grain. 
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The  best  modca  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  liessian  lly  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Herrick,  in  the  * American  Journal  of 
Science,’  vol.  41.  “ The  stouter  varieties  of 
wheat  ought  always  to  be  chosen,  and  the 
land  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  If 
full  wheat  is  sown  late,  some  of  the  e^gs  will 
be  avoided,  but  rbk  of  winter  killing  the 
plants  will  be  incurred.  If  cattle  are  per- 
mitted to  graze  the  wheat  fields  during  the 
fall,  they  will  devour  many  of  the  .eggs*  A 
large  number  of  the  pupae  may  be  destroyed 
by  Durning  the  wheat  stubble  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  then  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing the  land.  This  method  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  good.  As  the  Hessian 
fly  also  lays  its  eggs,  to  some  extent,  on  rye 
and  barley,  these  crops  should  be  treated  in 
a similar  manner.”  It  is  found  that  luxu- 
riant crops  more  often  escape  injury  than 
those  that  arc  thin  and  light.  Steeping  the 
grain  and  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime  tends 
to  promote  a rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
will  therefore  prove  beneficial.  Sowdng  the 
fields  with  wood  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  bushels  to  an  acre,  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  in  the  first  and  last  weeks  in  April, 
and  as  late  in  the  month  of  May  as  the  sower 
can  pass  over  the  wheat  without  injury  to 
it,  has  been  found  useful.  Favourable  re- 
ports have  been  made  upon  the  practice  of 
allowing  sheep  to  feed  off  the  crop  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  it  has  also  been  recom- 
mended to  turn  them  into  the  fields  again  in 
the  spring,  in  order  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  plant  till  after  the  fly  has  disappeared. 
'J'oo  much  cannot  l>c  said  in  favour  of  a 
judicious  management  of  the  soil,  feeding  off 
the  crop  by  cattle  in  the  autumn,  and  burn- 
ing the  stubble  after  harvest ; w’hich  will 
materially  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the 
depredations  of  this  noxious  insect.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  dcscril>cd  aud  given  the  history 
of  the  British  species. 

HETEROCERA.  A section  of  Lepidop- 
tcra,  agreeing  with  the  Linntcan  genera 
S/jftinx  and  Phalcena.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  diversified  formation  of  the  an- 
tenme,  which  arc  never  terminated  by  a club, 
like  those  of  the  butterflies,  but  arc  generally 
setaceous,  filiform,  or  fusiform,  those  of  the 
males  being  moreover  often  furnished  with 
lateral  appendages,  forming  branches.  The 
caterpillars  are  much  varied,  but  the  pupss 
are  generally  of  a conical  form,  and  ore  or- 
dinarily enclosed  in  a cocoon,  the  quiescent 
state  being  often  undergone  in  the  ground. 
M odern  entomologists  have  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  defining  the  various  groups  which 
compose  the  Crepuscularia  and  Aoctuma, 
and  our  space  precludes  tis  from  entering  at 
large  upon  any  subject  where  much  un- 
certainty exists  ; nor,  indeed,  is  it  essential 
that  we  should  do  so.  Mr.  Westwood  ob- 
serves, that  “ Urania,  Castnia,  Agarista, 
Si>hinx,  JBgcria,  and  Anthrocera  are  groups 
of  equal  value  among  themselves  : and  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their 
antenna!,  they  were  united  into  one  group 
by  Liuuosus,  who,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
sidered this  character  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Take,  for  instance,  the  three 


English  groups.  Sphinx,  .^gcrio,  and  An- 
throeem,  and  we  find  the  first  isolated  ; the 
second,  in  its  fenestrated  wings,  approaches 
some  of  the  Splungido!,  but  its  metamor- 
phoses are  totally  different,  resembling  those 
of  Cossus  ; whilst  Antlirocera,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  its  preparatory  states,  a Bombyx, 
and  in  its  final  one  probably  intermediate 
between  Macroglossa  and  Pyralis  ; Algeria, 
nevertheless,  is  not  farther  removed  from 
Sphinx  than  is  Castnia  or  Urania,  nor  than 
Hepialus  or  Lithosia  arc  from  Attocus,  in 
the  tribe  of  Bombycidae.  Geometra,  Tortrix, 
Noctua,  &c.,  in  their  extended  state,  are 
groups  admirably  defined,  and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  Euclidia,  Acosmetia,Nola, 
or  Platypteryx,  without  perceiving  either 
that  we  must  extend  the  limits  of  our  fami- 
lies, so  as  to  admit  these  anomalous  groups, 
or  create  a far  greater  number  of  families 
than  has  hitherto  been  done.”  « « « ” With 
regard  to  the  primary  groups  of  the  Iletero- 
cera,  I candidly  admit  that  I am  not  able  to 
offer  a satisfactory  classification,  although 
it  seems  unquestionable  that  Sphinx  (or  the 
Hawk-moths),  Bombyx  (or  the  feather- 
homed  full-bodies),  Noctua  (or  the  thread- 
homed  full-bodies^  Geometra  (or  the  loop- 
ers)  Pyralis,  Tortrix,  and  Tinea,  are,aBlJn- 
nseus  considered  them,  amongst  the  primary 
types.” 

HETEROCERIDi®.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  small  size  and  subaquatic 
habits  : body  depressed  i legs  broad,  com- 
pressed, and  serrated  ; the  thorax  much  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra ; the  jaws  robust ; 
and  the  antenmu  short.  These  insects  bur- 
row in  the  mud  of  the  banks  of  ponds  or 
stagnant  water,  out  of  which  they  make 
their  escape  when  the  earth  is  shaken  or 
stamped  upon,  and  again  os  quickly  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud.  Their  bodies  are 
clothed  with  a fine  silky  pubescence,  whereby 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  them  is  pre- 
vented. They  walk  but  slowly ; yet  they 
are  sometimes  observed  in  the  hot  sunshine 
to  raise  their  wings,  fly  off,  and  again  alight, 
with  all  the  agility  of  the  tiger-beetles. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  them  to  bo 
carnivorous. 

HETEROMERA.  A section  of  tlie  Co- 
leoptera,  comprehending  those  beetles  wliicli 
have  five  joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  legs,  and  only  four  joints  in 
the  tarsus  of  the  third  pair.  This  division 
includes  several  extensive  groups,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  species  of  which  feed  upon  vege- 
table substances  : some  are  gaily  coloured, 
and  such  are  generally  found  in  flowers  ; 
others,  which  frequent  dai  k and  damp  places, 
are  uniformly  block  : whilst  those  which  in- 
habit the  sandy  deserts  of  tropiiuil  regions 
are  of  various  obscure  shades  of  gray  or 
brown. 

HETEROPODA.  An  order  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  closely  allied  to  the  Gastero^ 
poda,  but  distinguished  from  them  and  all 
others  bv  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
foot,  which  is  compressed,  so  as  to  constitute 
a vertical  muscular  paddle,  or  fin.  The  gills 
are  external,  and  form  plume-like  tufts. 
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situated  at  the  Iiinder  part  of  the  back : the 
body  is  gelatinous  and  transt>arcnt  { and  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a kind  of  muscular 
tube  or  proboscis*  and  a rough  tongue.  In 
their  general  form  and  structure  they  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  those  of  the  C<xri- 
ftario,  which  has  a thin  sliell*  in  form  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Argonaut.  They  all  in- 
habit either  the  tropical  seas,  or  those  of 
moderately  warm  climates.  The  best  known 
genera  arc  Caruiatna*  Atlanta^  and  Firoia* 
Figures  of  the  shells  and  animals  of  all  these 
will  be  found  in  the  admirably  uscfhL  work 
of  Mrs.  Gray,  **  Figures  of  Mollusca.** 

IIETEROPTERA.  The  name  given  to 
a section  of  the  order  of  insects  called  He- 
MirTKRA*  distinguished  by  the  anterior  wings 
being  tough  at  tlicir  bases  and  membra- 
nous only  towards  their  points.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  plants;  some,  however*  prey  upon 
smaller  insects,  and  others  suck  the  juices 
of  larger  animals.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
tropical  regions,  and  ore  mostly  ornamented 
with  beautiful  colours  and  markings,  wliich 
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often  vie  with  the  most  splendid  of  the 
Beetle  tribe : those,  liowcvcr,  whose  habits 
arc  aquatic,  are  of  a black  or  obscure  co- 
lour. >Iost  of  the  terrestrial  species  emit 
a powerful  odour  when  suddenly  alarmed  or 
touched  ; this  Is  occasionally  of  an  agree- 
able nature,  but  more  commonly  (as  in  the 
cose  of  the  Bug — Cimex  lectulariuB)  dL^ust- 
ingly  offensive.  As  an  example  we  give  a 
cut  of  the  Pentatoma  7‘ufipe.K,  a common  spe- 
cies in  this  country.  C^e  lIosiorTEKA.] 

IIIMANTOPUS,  or  T.ONG-LEGGED 
PLOVER.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their 
legs ; from  wliich  circumstance  iliey  are 
sometimes  called  StUt-Bu'dg. 

One  species  Is  occasionally  found  in  this 
country ; the  Lo>'o-Lecoed  Plover,  (7/i- 
niantopus  candidusy  or  C?iaradrius  HimaniO’ 
pus  oiLinnceus.)  White  has  recorded  Us 
appearance  in  the  ncighbourlioo<l  of  his 
favourite  Selboume  ; and  we  believe  our 
readers  will  be  lietter  pleased  with  the  ac- 
count so  graphically  pourtrayed  by  him  in 
a letter  to  Pennant,  than  by  any  other  de- 
scription we  perchance  might  offer.  **  In  the 
last  week  of  last  month  (April,  1799),  five  of 
these  most  rare  birds,  too  uncommon  to  have 
obtained  an  English  name,  but  known  to 
naturalists  by  the  terms  Himantopits,  Loripes^ 
and  Charadrius  NimaniopuSjWere  shot  upon 
the  verge  of  Frinsham  pond,  a large  lake 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lying  between  Wolmer  forest  and  the  town 
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of  Famham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The 
pond-keeper  says  there  were  three  brace  in 
the  flewk  ) but  that  after  he  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  he  sufifbrcd  the  sixth  to  remain  un- 
molested. One  of  these  specimens  I pro- 
cured, and  found  the  length  of  the  legs  to  be 
so  extraordinary,  that,  at  first  sight*  one 
might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
beholder : they  were  legs  in  carirotura;  and 
hod  we  seen  such  proportions  on  a Chinese 
or  Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made  large 
allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman. 
These  birds  are  of  tlie  Plover  family,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  called  Stilt  Plovers. 
Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  Vechasse.  My  specimen, 
when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper, 
weighed  only  four  ounces  and  a quarter, 
though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  mea- 
sured three  inches  and  a half,  lienee  we 
may  safely  assert  that  these  birds  exhibit, 
weight  for  inches,  incomparably  the  great^ 
length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The^- 
mtTipo,  fur  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long- 
; legged  birds,  and  yet  it  bears  no  manner  of 
proportion  to  the  Uimantopus ; for  a cock 
fiamingo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four 
|H)undj  avoirdupois  : and  his  legs  and  thighs 
measure  usually  about  twenty  inches.  But  , 
four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a fraction  ' 
more  than  four  ounces  and  one  quarter ; and  I 
if  four  ounces  and  a quarter  have  eight  inches  | 
of  legs,  four  pounds  must  have  one  hundr^ 
and  twenty  inches  and  a fraction  of  legs, 
vis.  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never 
saw!  If  you  should  try  the  experiment  in 
still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would  still 
increase.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curio- 
sity to  see  the  Stilt  Plover  move  ; to  observe 
how  it  can  wield  such  a length  of  lever  with 
such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem  to  be 
furnished  with.  At  best  one  should  expect 
it  to  be  but  a bod  walker  ; but  what  adds  to 
the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  no  back  toe.  Now 
without  that  steady  prop  to  support  its  steps, 
it  must  be  liable  in  sjicculation  to  perpetual 
vacillations,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve  tlie 
true  centre  of  gravity.  The  old  name  of 
Ilimantopus  is  taken  from  Pliny  ; and,  by  an 
awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs 
are  os  slender  and  pliant  as  If  cut  out  of  a 
thong  of  leather.  Neither  Willoughby  nor 
Ray,  In  all  their  curious  researches,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bij-d.  Mr. 
Pennant  never  met  with  it  in  all  Great 
Britain,  but  observed  it  often  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious  at  Paris,  llassclquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  a most  accurate  observer  of  nature  has 
assured  me  that  he  has  found  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  twice  in  Great  j 
Britain.  From  all  these  relations  it  plainly  t 
api^ars  that  the  Long-l^ged  Plovers  are  { 
birds  of  South  Europe,  and  rarely  visit  our 
island  ; and  when  they  do,  arc  wanderers  : 
and  stragglers,  and  impelled  to  make  so  I 
distant  a northern  excursion  from  motives 
and  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  1 
account.  One  thing  may  fairly  be  deduced, 
that  these  birds  come  over  to  us  ih>m  the 
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, CoQtincntt  since  nobofly  can  0uj»pose  that  a 
I apecies  not  noticed  once  in  an  age,  and  of 
j such  a remarkable  make,  can  constantly 
' breed  unobserved  in  this  kingdom. 

1 Mr.  Gould  obsei^'cs,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of  Eu- 
' jope,’  The  Long-legged  Plover,  as  its  con- 
formation would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a 
bird  whose  most  congenial  habitat  is  mo- 
rasses and  tlie  low  flat  shores  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Hence  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia 
in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  its  aliode  along 
the  lakes  and  among  tlie  vast  morasses  ot 
and  Kussla,  where,  according  to 
M.  Temminck,  it  rears  its  progeny,  and 
where  it  fearlessly  wades  in  search  of  its 
food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried 
out  of  its  depth  ; but  should  such  an  occur- 
rence happen,  or  the  waves  drift  it  out  from 
shore,  it  possesses,  like  many  of  the  true 
I >\  ading  Birds,  the  power  of  swimming  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  lightness  : in  fact,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
I I^ng-leggcd  Plover,  we  find  it  adapted  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  its  habits  and 
, modes  of  life.  Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the 
I iKjwers  of  flight ; its  wings  far  exceed  the 
; tail,  and  it  parses  through  the  air  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  When  on  firm  ground,  it 
appears  as  if  tottering  on  long  and  awkward 
■tilts,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its  congenial 
j habitat.** 

I An  allied  species  {If,  nigricotUni)  Is  de- 
scribed bv  Wilson,  in  his  American  Omllho- 
I logy,  under  the  same  name  os  the  European, 

I but  it  is  distinct.  In  ‘ Gould’s  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia* three  species  are  figured  and  de- 
scribed J two  from  Australia,  the  If.  iei^coce- 
phalu»  and  CladorhynchuapcctoraliSy  and  one 
from  New  Zealand,  the  //.  Novoe  Zeatatulia:^ 
so  that  this  genus  and  group  of  Long-legged 
birds  is  very  widely  distributed. 

HIND.  The  female  of  the  Red  Deer  or 
Stag.  CSee  Deek.] 

HINULI.V.  A genus  of  Reptiles  closely 
allied  to  the  officinal  Scincus^  most  of  the 
species  ofwhich  aiipCRr  to  1k»  natives  of  Au- 
stralia ; a few  species  arc  natives  of  the  East. 
Descriptions  of  all  the  species  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  (Jray’s  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles  in 
the  British  Museum. 

niPPA  : IIIPPID/E.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Anomurous  Decapod  Crustacea,  the 
species  of  which  seem  to  lie  fond  of  working 
in  the  sand.  One  siHJciea,  the  //.  talj>nida,  is 
called  sand-bug  In  North  America.  To  this 
family  belong  Albunea^  /^rwiyxv,  and  Cosmo* 
nofus,  which  with  Hippa  form  very  striking 
and  beautiful  exotic  genera. 

IIIPPARCIIIA,  or  SATYRUS.  A genus 
of  Diurnal  Lcpidoptcra,  the  species  ofwhich 
arc  for  the  most  part  brown  or  obscure.  In 
] temperate  regions  and  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts generally  they  arc  numerous ; some 
being  found  in  Lapland  {Chionobcu\  and 
others  on  elevated  ground  wUliin  the  tropics. 

In  this  country  arc  several  s|>ccie8,  some  of 
which  are  ijiccifled  beneath ; the  other 
British  species  ore  recorded  in  the  works  of 
Stephens,  Curtis,  and  Humphreys  ; while  a 
new  species  to  this  country,  found  lately  in 


Perthshire,  Is  figure<l  and  dcsrribe‘1  in  “The 
Zoologist.”  We  must  again  refer  for  in- 
mrmation  to  Doubleday  and  llcwitson*s 
Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.  Tlie  Bri- 
tish species  we  restrict  our  attention  to,  are— 

ThelTippARcniA  Galathka,  or  lifAKRi.m 
\\  iiiTE  Bl'tterfi.y.  This  pretty  Butterfly 
IS  of  a yellowish  wlute  colour  chequered  with 
black,  whicli  produces  a pleasiug  eflect,  Xu 


MARBr-»0  WHIT*  BUTTERrLT, 
(BIPPAROnZA  OALATBXA.) 

some  si^ics  the  black  prevails  ; in  others  the 
yellowish-white:  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  It  is  found  abuiulantly  near  lx>ndun, 
and  in  most  parts  of  England,  chiefly  fre- 
quenting moist  meadows,  where  it  api>ears  in 
J uiie  and  J uly.  Tlie  caterpll  lar  feeds  on  gross. 


CNDIR  SID*  OP  ISARni.SO  WniT*  BUTTIR 
PLT.— (HIPPARCHIA  OAT.ATHSA.) 

particularly  the  Phlettmpratensf ; is  yellow- 
ish-green, and  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
some  of  the  moths,  and,  like  most  if  not  all 
the  species  of  the  genua,  feeilsat  night.  Our 
figures,  derived  from  the  odinlrable  work  of 


OAT*RPrLI.AR  AWT)  OHRYSALIS  OP  &IARBL1D 
WHIP*  BUTTaRPLT.— (e.  OAI.ATHXA.) 

nubncr,ahow  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  perfect  insect,  with  the  caterpillar  and 
the  chrysalis. 
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The  lIirrARrrnA  Semelf,  or  Gratliho 
Butterfly.  T!u3  large,  curioualy  marked 
•pecies  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  heaths 
and  hilly  places,  where  the  caterpillar  feeds 
Tnost  probably  on  grass,  forming  a cocoon  in 
the  earth,  according  to  a French  writer.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  very  curious  if  true, 
and  unique  amongst  British  Butterflies ; in^ 
deed  there  is  only  one  Butterfly  we  have 
heard  of,  belonging  to  the  genus  Zfgris^ 
whicli  makes  a cocoon,  although  further  re- 
searches may  prove  it  to  be  not  peculiar  to 


OasTMUO  BUTTERPLT,  nPCER  AMD  DKD»n 
8IDX.^(8XPPAROHia  BKUEt.V.) 

one  or  two  Butterflies.  This  species,  os  well 
as  others  of  the  genus,  help  to  enliven  the 
dullest  heaths ; and  the  pedestrian,  even 
though  no  entomologist,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  these  brown  butterflies  and  their 
more  gay  but  smaller  comrades,  the  Blues  or 
Pciyommati.  Our  figure  represents  the  upper 
and  under  rides  of  this  species,  and  will 
show,  better  than  any  description,  its  mark- 
ings and  peculiarities. 

The  IIippARcmA  Pamphilus,  or  Goi.nEN 
Ers.  This  species  of  Butterfly,  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  June,  and  again 
in  September,  on  every  grassy  heath  and 
common  in  the  kingdom,  has  wings  of  a 
pale  tawny  above ; anterior  with  the 
margins  dusky,  and  an  ocellus  near  the  tip  ; 
the  posterior  nearly  resembling  them,  with 
an  obsolete  ocellus  near  the  anal  angle  : 
neath,  the  anterior  vrings  are  cinereous  at  the 
j base  and  tip,  with  a rather  largo  ocellus  at 
the  tii>,  white  pupil,  and  whitish  edge  : the 
posterior  wings  are  greenish-brown  at  the 
base,  with  an  irregular  pale  band  in  the 
middle,  in  wldch  are  several  minute  in- 
distinct ocelli ; the  margin  greenish-brown. 
The  body  is  deep  fulvous  ; the  antennss 
tawny,  with  whitish  annulations.  The  co- 
lour  01  the  fbmalc  is  scarcely  so  deep  as  that 


of  the  male,  nor  are  the  wings  so  distinctly 
edged  witli  dusky  above.  The  Caterpillar 
has  a men  hue,  and  is  marked  with  while 
dorsal  lines:  it  ap{>earB  to  prefer  the  dog’s- 
tril  grass  to  other  food.  Chrysalis  green. 

The  HtPPABCHiA  Hyterakthus,  or 
Ringlet  Butterfly.  Of  this  species  of 
Butterfly  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
some  of  them  are  scarce  ; for  the  most  part, 
however,  it  is  abundant  in  damp  grassy 
woods  and  lanes,  particularly  in  the  nortn 
of  Britain.  The  anterior  wings  above  are 
plain  brown,  frequently  with  one  or  more 
black  faintly  occllatcd  spots  ; with  three 
ocelli  beneath  towards  the  hinder  margin  : 
the  posterior  wings  are  also  brown  atove, 
with  two  or  more  obsolete  ocelli : beneath, 
with  taro  approximating  ocelli  behind  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin,  and  three 
parallel  with  the  hinder  margin  : all  the 
wings  are  paler  beneath,  and  edged  with  a 
whitish  fringe.  The  body  is  fuscous,  paler 
beneath : the  antennss  brown  and  lightly 
annulated.  Caterpillar  gray  or  dusky,  with 
a block  line  behind  \ it  subsists  chiefly  on  the 
meadow  Brass,  and  resides  at  its  roots  : the 
chrysalis  Is  bright  brown,  obscurely  streaked. 

The  HipPARCfnA  Janira,  or  Meadow  ! 
Brown  Butterfly.  We  know  of  none 
amoD^  the  tribe  of  papilionaceous  insects 
that  Is  more  common  than  this  species  ( 
not  a meadow  or  lane  in  Britain  being 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  month  of  July 
where  it  Is  wholly  absent.  The  wings  are 
of  a dull  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  the 
male  usually  having  on  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pair  near  the  tip  a black  ocellus 
with  a white  pupil ; beneath  fulvous,  with 
the  hinder  margi.*>  grayish-brown  : posterior 
wings  beneath  tawny-brown,  with  two  or 
three  dusky  spots.  Female  geuerally  whh 
a large  irregular  tnwny  orange  blotch  on 
the  anterior  wings  above,  in  which,  as  in  the 
male,  is  an  ocellus.  In  some  specimens  there 
is  a deep  black  patch  on  the  disc  of  the  an- 
terior wings  ; while  in  others  irregular  and 
undefined  white  blotches  occur  on  various 
parts  of  the  wings.  The  Caterpillar,  whicli 
is  green,  with  a white  lateral  line,  and 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  fee<ls  on  meadow 
grass  : the  Chrysalis  it  yellowish-green,  with 
dusky  streaks  on  the  head  and  wing-cases. 

Knapp,  speaking  of  It  in  his  very  interest- 
ing Journal  of  a Katuralist,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  common  occurrences  of  nature  os 
observed  near  a village  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, says,  **  Amid  the  tribes  of  insects  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  seasons,  there  are  a 
few  which  appear  little  affected  by  common 
events  ; the  brown  meadow  butterfly,  so 
well  known  to  every  one,  I have  never 
missed  in  any  year  ; and  in  those  damp  and 
cheerless  summers  when  even  the  white 
cabbage  butterfly  is  scarcely  to  be  found, 
this  creature  may  bo  seen  in  every  transient 

S learn,  drying  its  wings,  and  tripping  from 
ower  to  flower  with  animation  and  life, 
nearly  the  sole  possessor  of  the  field  and  its 
sweets.  Dry  and  exhausting  as  the  summer 
may  be,  yet  this  dusky  butterfly  is  uninjured 
by  it,  and  we  see  it  in  provision  hovering 
about  the  sapless  foliage.^ 
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I The  IIiprARCittA  -^oeria,  or  Specki.p.d 
I Wooi>  BuTTERKLr.  ThU  species  seems  to 

Ibe  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
United  ICingdom  ; and  several  broods  make 
their  appearance  between  the  beginning  of 
April  and  the  end  of  August.  Anterior 
wings  brown  on  both  surfaces,  with  a num- 
ber of  yellowish  spots,  an<l  an  ocellus  to- 
wards the  tip  : posterior  wings  above  brown, 
with  a series  of  yellowish  spots,  of  which  the 
three  inner  ones  are  ocellated,  having  a wliite 


aPKOKLBD  WOOD  BUTTBUrLT.  UPPER  4SD 

UMOER  BIDS. -»(BIIFAROniA  aOSRIA.) 

pupil  with  a black  iris,  and  surrounded  bpr  a 
yellowish  circle  ; beneath  they  are  brownish, 
with  Irregular  angiilatcd  brown  bands  ; the 
hinder  margin  purplish,  with  a series  of  white 
! dots  : the  cilia  are  yellowish  and  brown  : the 
body  brown  above,  pale  beneath;  the  antenna* 
brownish.  The  female  is  generally  more 
. spotted  than  the  male,  and  the  Bf>ots  arc 
' larger.  Caterpillar  green,  with  wliite  Ion- 
' gitiiditinl  lines;  it  feeds  on  couch  grass. 

' Chrysalis  green,  and  short. 

lIIPPOC.-VMrUS.  A genus  of  Lopho- 
' Iraiichiate  fish  of  a highly  singular  api>ear- 
1 ance,  which  has  obtained  the  English  name 
of  the  Sea-horse  Pipe-fish.  The  best  knuwu 
species  is  the  Syngnathus  Hippocampus  of 
I Linnaeus,  or  Hippocampus  Ilrcvirostris  of 
. Cuvier.  lu  general  length  is  from  six  to 


SEA  BORSE.— (niPFOOAMPnS  BREVIROSTRTB  ) 

ten  inches  j body  much  compressed,  short, 
and  deep ; the  whole  length  of  tlic  body  and 
tail  divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
ridacs,w!th  tubercular  points  at  the  angles 
of  mterscction  i snout  slender ; neck  con- 


tracting smhlenly  beyond  tlie  head  ; and  the 
tail  long,  quadrangular,  and  terminating  in 
a naked  or  finless  tip.  When  swimming 
about,  the  llippocainpus  maintains  a vcrticsil 
position  ; but  the  tail  is  ready  to  grasp  M hut-  ; 
ever  it  meets  in  the  water,  and  when  fixed, 
the  animal  darts  at  its  prey  with  great  dex-  ' 
teritv.  In  its  dry  or  contracted  slate  the  I 
fancied  resemblance  from  which  this  fish  ! 
takes  its  name  is  far  more  apparent  than  I 
when  alive.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  seas.  | 

IIIPPOLYTE.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  Shrimps,  several  si>e-  , 
cies  of  which  are  found  on  our  coasts.  The  } 
British  Museum  contains  these  ; descriptions 
and  figures  of  them  all  are  given  in  tlic  1 
works  of  Dr.  I.oacli  and  of  Prof.  Beil  on  the  i 
British  Crustacea.  | 

niPPONYX.  A genus  of  ^folluscotis  j 
animals,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  spe-  I 
cies,  though  until  lately  only  known  in  a 
fossil  state.  The  shell  is  oblhpieiy  cap-  | 
shaped;  incquivalvc,  suh-equUaterul,  and 
destitute  of  ligament  anti  hinge  tccili ; lower 
valve  attached,  sub-orhiciihir,  with  a mus- 
cular impression,  composed  of  two  lunulato 
portions,  meeting  at  one  extremity,  and  pro-  ; 
scntlng  the  form  of  a horsc-shoc  ; upper  j 
valve  conical,  with  the  ai>ex  inclined  back- 
wards, and  the  muscular  Impression  mar- 
ginal. These  oidmals  are  generally  sup- 
ported on  a solid  shelly  plate,  but  not  always, 
the  same  object  being  gained  w hen  a suitable 
place  of  attachment  can  be  found  by  their 
adliering  to  other  shells. 

mPPOPOTA]\rU9,  or  RlVER-nORSE. 
This  gigantic  inhabitant  of  the  African 
rivers  is  as  formidable  as  the  Rhinoceros, 
and  in  bulk  inferior  only  to  the  Elephant, 
but  its  limbs  are  so  slmrt  that  its  belly  al- 
most touches  the  ground.  Its  form  is  in  tlie 
highest  degree  uncouth  ; the  body  being 


HIPPOPOTAMOB,— (n.  AMPaXBIUS.) 

extremely  bulky,  fat,  and  round ; the  legs 
very  short  and  clumsy  | the  hco<l  immensefy 
large  ; the  mouth  proiligiously  wide,  and 
the  teeth  of  voat  itrength  and  »i*e,  the  In- 
cisors and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  l)elng 
long,  and  curved  forwards : these  canines, 
or  tusks,  sometimes  measure  more  than  two 
feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of  six 
pounds  each.  Those  in  the  upper  Jnw  are 
mucli  smaller  j and  the  front  teeth  are  of  a 
moderate  size.  The  lips  are  very  thick  and 
broad,  and  are  beset,  here  and  tlicre,  with 
scattered  tufts  of  short  bristles  : the  nostrils 
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ar«  r&ther  small,  and  open  on  the  top  of  the 
muzzle  : the  eyes,  whlw  ore  very  small,  are 
situated  high  in  the  head  : the  eon  ore 
small,  slightly  pointed,  and  lined  with  short 
soft  hair.  The  toil  U short,  thick,  and  spa* 
ringly  covered  with  hair.  The  feet  ore 


near  the  rivers.  But  it  is  ehiefly  on  oecount 
of  the  tusks  and  teeth  that  this  animal  is 
killed  t their  hardness  being  superior  to  that 
of  ivory,  while  they  ore  at  the  some  time  less 
liable  to  turn  yellow.  The  skin,  from  its 
great  thickness  and  strength,  when  dried,  is 
formed  into  shields,  and  is  said  to  be  bullet* 
proof  t the  living  animal,  indeed,  if  shot  at 
onvwhere  but  on  the  head  or  belly,  is  scarcely 
vulnerable  t nor  is  this  wonderful  when  we 
consider  that  the  hide  is  two  inches  deep  or 
more  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  and,  os  would  appear  from  the 
reports  of  travellers,  with  more  than  usual 
piato  when  it  is  in  a half  putrid  state.  The 
Hippopotamus  has  properly  been  considered 
os  tne  Behemoth  of  Kripture.  Most  inte* 
resting  accounts  of  the  Hippopotamus  have 
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large,  and  have  four  toes,  terminated  in 
separate  hoofs.  When  just  emerged  from 
the  water,  the  Hippopotamus  appears  of  a 
palish  brown,  or  muusc*colour,  with  a bluish 
cast  on  the  upper  parts  t and  the  belly  is 
flesh-coloured,  the  skin  appearing  through 
the  hair : but  when  perfectly  dry,  the  ani* 
mars  general  colour  is  an  obKiire  brown. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  rivers 
run  through  countries  overshadowed  by  large 
forests,  tl^  Ilippopotamus  walks  about  at 
; tl>e  bottom  of  the  stream,  raising  its  head  at 
I intervals  above  the  surface,  for  the  purpose 
of  respiration.  By  night  it  quits  its  watery 
residence  in  search  of  Us  food,  which  consists 
of  the  herbage  that  grows  near  tlie  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  surrounding  pastures.  It 
is  not  conflned  to  rivers,  however ; for  it  also 
tenants  the  inland  lakes,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  even  in  the  sea,  though  it  will  not  drink 
salt  water,  prey  on  fish,  or  live  on  any  kind 
of  animal  food.  Its  voice  is  describe  as  a 
peculiar  kind  of  interrupted  roar,  between 
that  of  a bull  and  the  braying  of  an  ele- 
phant.  When  on  land  it  moves  in  a some- 
what slow  and  awkward  manner,  but  if 
pursued,  can  run  with  considerable  speed, 
and  directly  plunging  into  the  water  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  pursues  its  progress  be* 
ncath.  It  is  extremely  cautions  of  making 
its  appearance  by  day,  in  places  much  fre- 
quented by  mankind  } but  is  fearless  in 
rivers  which  run  through  unfrequented  re- 
gions { where  it  is  occasionally  seen  to  rush 
out  of  the  w .ter  with  sudden  impetuosltv, 
trampling  down  every  thin^  in  its  way.  At 
such  times  it  is  of  course  highly  dangerous  ; 
and  it  sometimes  also  shows  great  fu^  when 
only  slightly  provoked  : but  it  is  naturally 
of  a harmless  disposition  \ not  attacking 
other  animals,  but  merely  committing  havoc 
I in  plantations  of  maize,  rice,  sugar-canes, 
ftc.,  and  destroying  tre^  by  loosening  the 
roots  with  its  vast  and  powerfril  teeth. 

The  Hippopotamus  sleeps  in  the  small 
reedy  islets  which  are  here  and  there  found 
In  the  rivers  it  frequents.  In  such  spots  it 
also  brings  forth  its  young  { having  only  one 
at  a birth,  which  it  nurses  with  great  care, 
iiieso  animals  are  occasionally  shot,  or  har- 
pooned t but  they  are  said  to  be  most  siic- 
eeosfuUy  taken  by  piifals,  prepared  for  them 


mato  when  it  is  in  a half  nutrid  state.  The 
Hippopotamus  has  properly  been  considered 
as  tne  Behemoth  of  Kripture.  Most  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  Hippopotamus  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  works  of  Living* 
■tone,  Andersson,  Camming,  and  other  Am- 
ean  travellers,  whilst  visitors  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  may  now 
observe  the  habits  of  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens, male  and  female.  At  the  Parisian 


menagerie  a similar  pair  have  twice  bred, 
but  the  young  were  in  both  instanoea  de- 
stroyed by  their  mother, 

IIIPPOPU9.  A genua  of  Conchifora,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  known  recent  species, 
the  Uippopm  macuJatus  (or  Bear*s-paw 
Clam)  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  de- 
licate wliiieness  of  the  interior,  the  undu- 
lating edge,  the  radiated  fluted  columns, 
and  tne  richness  of  the  variegated  colouring 
are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  It  Is  equivalve,  regular,  and 
; inequilateral ; valves  closed  ; transverse  t 
ligament  external ; shell  imbricated  with 
numerous  tubercles.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
Urge  os  the  TVuiacna,  but  the  animal  is 
similar  to  It.  [See  Tjudacxa.] 

UIRUIK).  Leecq.] 

HIRTTNIX) : HIBirNDnaD.®.  A genus 
and  family  of  Fissirostral  or  wlde-^ping 
birds  of  the  Cuvierian  system,  embracing  the 
Swallow  tribe.  Our  British  species  are  oc- 
casional visitors,  and  the  heralds  of  summer  \ 
but  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  resort 
chiefly,  as  is  supposed,  to  Africa.  [See 
Swallow.] 

HISPIDiV:.  A family  of  Coleonteroafl 
insects  popularly  known  in  the  United  States 
as  ^ little  leaf-beetles."  Tlie  upper  side  of 


insects  popularly  known  in  the  United  States 
as  ^ little  leaf-beetles."  Tlie  upper  side  of 
these  beetles  is  Mnerally  rough,  os  the  gene- 
rical  name  Implies.  The  larvae  burrow  under 
the  skin  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  cat  the 
pulpy  substance  within,  so  that  the  skin,  over 
and  under  the  place  of  its  operations,  turns 
brown  and  dries,  and  has  somewhat  of  a 
blistered  appearance,  and  within  these  blis- 
tered spots  the  larva  or  grubs,  the  pupa,  or 
the  beetles  may  often  be  found.  The  em 
of  these  Insects  are  little  rough  blackun 
grains,  and  are  ^lued  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  leaves,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes 
in  clusters  of  four  or  flve  together.  The 
s^bs  are  about  one-ftfth  of  an  inch  tn 
length,  when  frilly  grown.  The  body  Is 
oblong,  flattened,  rather  broader  before 
behind  soft,  and  of  a whitish  colour,  except 
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the  head  and  the  top  of  the  firet  ring,  which 
are  brown,  and  of  a nomy  cnufiatence.  The 
' pup&  ftate  lasta  only  about  a week,  soon 
after  which  the  beetles  come  out  of  their 
burrows. 

The  leaves  of  the  apple  -tree  In  North  Ame* 
rica  are  inhabited,  according  to  Dr.  Harris, 
by  some  of  these  little  mining  Insects,  which, 
in  the  beetle  state,  are  prolmbly  the  J/utpa 
rosea,  or  rosy  Ilispa.  They  are  of  a deep 
' lawny  or  reddish-yellow  oolour  above, 
marked  with  little  OMp  red  lines  and  spots. 

I The  head  Is  small,  the  antennie  are  short, 
and  of  a block  colour } the  thorax  Is  nar- 
I row  before  and  wide  behind,  rough  above, 

I striped  with  deep  red  on  each  side  t the 
wing-covers  taken  together  form  an  oblong 
square  { there  arc  thr^  smooth  longUydinal 
lines  or  ribs  on  each  of  them,  spotted  with 
I blood  red,  and  the  spaces  between  these  lines 
are  deeply  punctured  In  double  rows  { the 
undsr  side  of  the  body  it  block,  and  the  legs 
I are  short  and  reddish.  They  measure  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  beetles 
may  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple-tree 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  be^ 

I inning  of  June.  A small  tp^es  is  found 
m this  country  (if.  teslooea).  | 

IlISTER:  HISTEBID-E;  or  MIMIC 
BEETLES.  A genus  and  family  of  Coleop- 
tera,  which,  from  the  power  they  possess  of 
contracting  their  Umtw  and  counterfeiting 
death,  evidently  derive  their  name  from  the 
I>atin  word  J/utriOt  a stage  mimic.  The 
beetles  belonging  to  this  grouji  are  distin- 
guished by  the  very  hard  consistence  of  the 
body,  which  is  generallv  of  an  oblong-quad- 
rate form,  and  of  a highly  polished  surface. 
The  antennsB  are  short,  elbowed,  and  ter- 
minal by  a largo  and  solid  club ; the 
mandibles  verv  robust,  homv,aud  ezsertcd ; 
the  maxill«  elongated  and  bllobcd ; the  la- 
bium bipartite  and  setose  ; the  palpi  filiform ; 
the  legs  more  or  less  dentate,  the  two  pos- 
terior pairs  being  inserted  widely  apart ; 
and  the  elytra  generally  short  and  truncate. 
Theee  insects  seldom  exceed  a third  of  an 
inch  in  length  ; their  colours  are  mnerally 
; black  and  thining  t some  few  have  the  elvtra 
ornamented  with  blood'ooloured  or  pale  Duff 
spots,  or  exhibit  metallic  tints*  They  creep 
I slowly,  but  fly  well.  They  feed  upon  decay- 
j ing  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  are 
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fbnnd  very  abundantly  in  the  spring  in  the 
dung  of  nones  and  cows  i some  species, 
whose  flattened  bodies  are  admirably  adapted 
to  their  mode  of  life,  reside  beneath  the 


bark  of  trees  ; while  some  of  the  more  mi- 
nute species  are  coastantlv  found  as  resi- 
dents in  ants’  nests.  The  farvss  are  linear, 
depressed,  nearly  smooth,  of  a soft  consist- 
ence, and  white  colour ; and  feed  upon  the 
same  substance  as  the  perfect  insect. 

HOBBY,  (Falro  mlbutfo,)  A bird  of 
the  long-wing^  Hawk  kind,  formerly  used 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  falconry,  chiefly  for 
larks  and  other  small  birds,  which  were 
caught  in  a singular  manner : when  tlie  j 
Hawk  was  cast  off,  the  larks,  keeping  close  I 
' to  the  ground  through  fear,  became  an  easy  | 
prey  to  the  fowler,  who  drew  a net  over 
them.  The  Hobby  is  about  twelve  inches  ' 
in  length  \ has  a prominent  and  crooked  | 
bill  I the  orbits  of  the  eves  are  yellow,  and 
over  each  eye  is  a liglit-coloured  streak. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  I 
coverts  of  the  wings,  ore  bluisli  block  ; the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  with  two 

f»ale  yellow  spots ; and  each  cheek  with  a 
ip’ge  black  snot  pointing  duwm wards.  The 
breast  and  nelly  are  pale,  marked  with 
dusky  streaks ; ^ngs  brown  t the  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  deep  dove  colour,  tlie  others 
barred  with  rusty,  and  tipped  with  white  } 
the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow.  Tlie  female  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  male  ; the  spots 
on  her  breast  are  more  conspicuous ; and 
her  legs  are  greenish*  She  builds  in  high 
trees  I and  lays  three  or  four  bluish  white 
eggs,  irre^larly  spotted  aith  grey  and  oUvei 
but  the  Hobby  is  a bird  of  passa^  t and 
though  it  breeds  here,  it  migrates  from  this  ! 
country  in  October. 

nOQ.  (5us.)  As  all  the  varieties  of  this 
useful  quadruped  are  derived  from  the  Wild 
Roar,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  that  i 
animal  before  we  speak  of  the  domestic  ; 
species  \ merely  premising  that  the  genus  : 
6'us  is  in  some  points  of  an  aml>i^oiis  nature,  I 
appearing  to  form  at  once  a unk  between 
the  cloven-footed,  the  whole-hoofed,  and 
the  digitated  quadrupeds. 

The  Wild  Boar  is  a native  of  almost  all 
the  temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  times  of  yore  it  was  not  an  unflre- 
auent  inhabitant  of  our  own  woods  and 
forests ; where  U served  as  a beast  of  chase, 
as  it  still  does  in  India,  as  well  as  In  some 
parts  of  Continental  Europe ; presenting 
not  only  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
sport  to  the  hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  In  which  they  can  be 
engaged.  This  fierce  and  powerful  animal  is 
arm^  with  long,  curved,  and  sharp  tusks, 
capable  of  Inflicting  the  most  severe  and  fatal 
wounds  1 but  as  he  advances  in  age  (after  he 
has  passed  his  fifth  year),  be  becomes  less 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
these  formidable  tusks,  which  turn  up  so 
considerably  as  often  to  impede  rather  than 
assist  his  intentions  of  wounding  with  them. 
We  learn  feom  Buffon,  that  wild  Boars  follow 
their  common  parent  until  they  have  passed 
their  third  year,  never  wandering  alone  till 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  wolf.  **  These 
animals,’*  savi  h^  “ when  they  have  younv, 
form  a kind  of  flocks,  and  it  is  upon  this 
alone  that  their  safety  depends.  M’hen  at-  , 
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tapked,  the  largest  and  strongest  front  the 
enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  round  against 
the  vreaker,  torce  them  into  the  centre. 

I l^mestlc  Hogs  are  also  observed  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  The  Wild 
Boar  is  hunted  with  dogs,  or  killed  by  sur- 
prise during  the  night,  when  the  moon 
ahines.  As  he  flics  slowly,  leaves  a strong 
odour  behind  him,  and  defends  himself 
. against  the  dogs,  and  often  wounds  them 
I dangerously,  fine  hunting-dogs  are  unne- 
cessary ; and  they  would  have  their  nose 
spoiled  and  ac<iuire  a habit  of  moving  slowly 
by  hunting  him.  Mastiffs,  with  very  little 
training,  are  sufficient.  The  oldest  Boars, 
which  ore  known  by  the  track  of  their  feet, 
should  alone  be  hunted  t a young  Boar  of 
three  years  old  is  difficult  to  be  attacked ; 
because  he  runs  very  far  without  stopping  ? 
but  the  old  Boars  do  not  run  far,  allow  the 
dogs  to  come  near,  and  often  stop  to  repel 
1 them.  During  the  day  the  Boar  commonly 
keeps  in  his  soil,  wliich  is  in  the  most  se- 
questered part  of  the  woods,  and  comes  out 
by  night  in  quest  of  food  ; and  in  summer, 
when  the  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  easy  to  surprise 
him  among  the  cultivated  fields,  which  he 
fVequenU  eyery  night." 

The  Wild  Boar  is  in  general  more  gaunt 
and  bony,  the  muscular  strength  much 
greater,  and  the  temper  far  more  savage, 
than  tlie  domestic  Hog.  It  is  of  a dark 
: brindled  gray  colour,  or  blackish  t but  when 
only  a year  or  two  old,  is  of  a dull  yellowish 
brown  ’ cast  j and  wlieu  quite  young,  is 
marked  by  alternate  duskv  and  pale  longi- 
' tudinal  bands  along  the  sides.  Between  the 
I bristles,  next  the  skin,  is  a finer  or  softer 
! hair,  of  a woolly  or  curly  nature.  The  snout 
is  somewhat  longer  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  domestic  species ; but  the  principal 
difference  b in  Uic  length  of  the  tusks. 
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Though  ordinarily  timid  and  Inoflbnslve, 

' it  is  found  that  the  fbinalcs  show  the  most 
I dcicmiined  courage  when  their  young  are 
attacked,  aud  defend  them  with  all  imagin- 
I able  fierceness.  If  two  Boars  chance  to  meet 
I in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  w*hich  time 
the  male  seeks  the  female,  the  most  furious 
I encounters  ensue.  By  a forest  law  of  Wil- 
j liam  I.  (A.  D.  1087),  it  was  ordained  that  any 
‘ who  w’ere  found  guilty  of  killing  tlie  Stag, 
the  Roebuck,  or  the  Wild  Boar,  should 
have  their  eyes  put  out  1 

The  Common,  or  Domkstic  TToo  (.^«s 
srrqfa)  differs  from  the  wild  animal  princi-  { 


pally  in  ha^dng  smaller  tusks  and  larger 
ears,  which  are  also  somewhat  pendent  and 
of  a more  pointed  form.  In  colour,  os  well 
as  size,  it  varies  very  considerably,  but  the 
prevailing  cast  is  a dull  yellowish  white, 
marked  or  spotted  irregularly  with  black, 
sometimes  perfectly  plain  or  unspotted, 
sometimes  rufous,  and  sometimes  totally 
black.  Of  all  quadrui>eds  the  Hog  is  the 
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most  gross  in  his  manners,  and  has  therefore 
been  generally  regarded  as  the  very  personi- 
fication of  impurity.  TheJews  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  eat  its  flesh  ; and  the  Ma- 
hometans a^ree  in  this  respect  with  the 
Mosaic  prohibition.  In  most  parts  of  Europe, 
however,  it  constitutes  a very  material  part 
of  the  food  of  mankind.  And  we  may  do 
1 well  to  reflect,  while  we  decry  the  filthy 
I habits  of  this  animal,  that  from  our  own 
' sensations  we  are  often  apt  to  form  a partial 
' judgment,  and  overlook  that  wise  decree  of 
[ Providence  which  adapts  every  part  of  crea- 
^ tion  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  The  Uog 
I is  an  animal  of  a remarkably  prolific  nature  { 

I and,  as  they  bring  forth  from  ten  to  fifteen, 

I and  sometimes  twenty,  at  a litter,  they 
I B'uuld  soon  become  very  numerous,  were 
' they  not  diminished  for  tne  support  of  man. 
Their  flesh,  saysl.innicus,i8  wholesome  food 
for  persons  of  athletic  constitutions,  or  those 
who  haldtUBte  ihcmsclycs  to  much  exercise, 
but  improper  for  such  as  lead  sedentary 
lives.  It  is,  however,  an  article  of  gener^ 
consumption,  and  one  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a naval  and  commercial  nation, 
as  it  takes  salt  lietter  than  any  other  flesh, 
ami  consequently  is  capable  of  being  longer 
preserved. 

The  Jews  and  Mahometans  not  only  ab- 
stain from  the  of  swine  from  a religious 

principle,  but  even  consider  themselves  de- 
filed by  touching  it.  The  Chinese,  on  the 
contrary,  are  so  excessively  fond  of  pork,  that 
many,  owing  to  this  partiality  alone,  as  it  is 
said,  have  b^n  prevented  from  conversion  to 
Mahometanism.  The  fat  of  swine  difibrt, 
in  its  situation,  from  that  of  almost  every 
other  quadrui>ed,  as  it  forms  a thick,  distinct, 
and  continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh  and 
the  skin.  Lardy  which  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  fat  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  is 
applicable  to  various  uses,  both  culinary  and 
medicinal ; aud  a'hen  good,  is  white  and 
moderately  hard.  The  sliiK  when  propcrlv 
I dressed,  is  used  for  the  scats  of  saddles  t it  u • 
also  employed  by  various  artificers. 

I Great  attention  has  been  paid  in  this 
I country  to  the  improvement  of  the  various  j 
brcctls ; and  by  judicious  crosses  much  has 
been  effected  both  os  to  quality  and  size.  ' 
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■ Some  countie*  in  the  fouth-weetern  divi- 
sion of  England  are  considered  famous  for 
tlieir  breed  of  Hogs ; those  of  Hampshire, 
j Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Berks  being  foremost ; 
but  since  the  pains  that  have  of  late  years 
been  taken  by  breeders  of  stock  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  impetus 
‘ given  to  their  exertions  by  the  various 
agricultural  associations,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
I sume  that  all  manifest  the  same  praiseworthy 
solicitude  in  endeavouring  to  excel  in  this  ' 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  rural  economy. 
But  this  part  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  does 
not  properly  fall  within  our  province ; for 
it  hoa  b^n  said,  that  where  art  begins,  the 
hifto^  of  nature  ought  to  end.  We  sh^l 
therefore  not  notice  the  different  qualities 
which  distinguish  one  breed  ftom  another, 
but  conclude  with  Mr.  Bell's  remarks  on  a 
' well-known  variety  of  the  Porcine  genus — 
the  Chinese  Hog.  **  The  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  Hog  has  effected  an  astonieliing 
change  in  the  native  breeds,  wherever  tlicy 
have  been  crossed  by  it.  TMs  very  remark- 
able variety  deserves  particular  mention, 
not  merely  as  a source  of  great  improvement 
in  an  important  branch  of  stock,  but  also  as 
connected  witli  a zoological  question  of 
j great  interest.  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  believes 
that  it  is  derived  from  a wild  stock  spcfdflcally 
I distinct  from  the  Wild  Boar  \ and  could  tills 
be  proved,  it  would  go  far  to  settle  the  long 
' disputed  and  difficult  question  of  spcciHc 
distinctions,  as  connected  ffUh  the  produc- 
! ' tion  of  infertile  progeny  t for  In  that  cose,  as 
the  breed  between  tne  Chinese  and  the 
^ Common  Hog  is  perfectly  fertile,  the  argu- 
ment for  specific  distinction  founded  upon 
I that  circumstance  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 

I On  the  other  hand,  however,  those  who 
I contend  that  the  production  of  fertile  young 
i is  a proof  of  specific  identity  in  the  parents, 
would  of  course  hold  that  the  supposition  of 


i is  a proof  of  specific  identity  in  the  parents, 
would  of  course  hold  that  the  supposition  of 
! the  celebrated  naturalist  is  erroneous  upon 
' this  very  ground.  The  Chinese  Hog  is  of 
small  size,  short  and  tlilck  ; the  belly  deep, 
and  when  fat,  nearly  reaching  the  ground  ; 
the  leffs  short  and  fine  t the  head  veiy  short, 
and  tne  neck  thick.  Its  influence  on  the 
different  breeds  with  which  it  has  Inter- 
mixed, has  been  greatly  to  improve  them 
in  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  $ but  while  tlie 
pork  of  the  Chinese  cross  is  certainly  excel- 
lent, some  pf  oor  own  breeds  are  st|l1  es- 
teemed as  yielding  by  far  the  iMt  bacon 
and  hams.*' 

HOQ,  ETHIOPIAN.  (PAacoefiarw) 
ACtAwpicta,)  This  animal  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  Hog  by  a pair  of  large, 
flat,  seraicircnlar  lobes  under  the  eyes ; tne 
snout  is  also  much  broader,  and  is  very 
strong  and  callous : the  ears  are  large,  and 
•lightly  pointed  : the  tusks  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  rather  small,  but  those  in  the  upper 
are  large,  sharp,  and  much  curved  : they 
have  no  fore-teeth,  their  place  being  sup- 

tdied  by  very  hard  gums : immediately  be- 
ow  the  eyes  the  skin  is  loose  and  wrinkled, 
and  on  each  side  the  comers  of  the  mouth  is 
a callous  protuberance.  The  body  is  strong, 
and  the  limbs  muscular ; the  tall  is  rather 
flat,  and  thinly  covered  with  scattered  hairs  t 


the  colour  of  the  whole  animal,  a dusky 
brown.  It  is  a native  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  Africa,  residing  principally  in  subterra-  ; 
neous  recesses,  wliich  it  digs  with  its  nose  ' 
and  hoofr.  When  attacked  or  pursued,  it 
rushes  on  its  adversary  like  Uie  ^ar,  and  ’ 
•liows  great  fiercenesi*  . 

HOG-LOUSE.  [See  Oxiscus.] 

HOLIBUT,  or  HAIJBUT.  (P/ttiron^c/^ 
hippofffossus.)  This  flsh  not  only  exceeds  in  | 
size  all  the  flounder  genus,  but  ranks  as  one  ‘ 
of  the  largest  of  fishes  ; sometimes  attaining 
a length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a weight  of 
800  or  iOO  lbs.  It  is  a native  of  the  Northern 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  and  appears  to  ar- 
rive at  its  greatest  size  in  the  former.  It  is 
considered  as  the  most  voracious  of  Its  tribe  t 
preying  on  a variety  of  other  fishes  and  Crus- 
tacea. The  colour  of  the  llolibut  is  deep 
brown  above,  and  white  beneath ; the  body 
being  quite  smooth,  and  tlie  scales  mode- 
rately small.  Its  fiesh  is  coarse  and  dry, 
but  it  admits  of  being  salted ; and  it  cou- 
Btitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Greenlanders,  who  cut  it  into  thin  slips, 
and  dry  it  in  ^le  sun.  In  the  I.K)ndon 
markets  this  fish  Is  usually  cut  into  large 
pieces  when  exposed  for  sale. 

HOLOTHUfllADJi.  A family  of  Ech!- 
nodermata,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
which  are,  that  the  body  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  defended  by  a conaceous  integument ; 
open  at  both  ends,  and  perforated  by  nu- 
merous small  canals,  through  which  suckers 
are  protruded.  At  the  anterior  extremity 
is  the  mouth,  furnished  with  many  retrac- 
tile tentocula,  and  at  tne  opposite  end  is  the 
aperture  of  the  e|oaca. 

The  /foioiAurice  of  the  European  seas  arc 
neither  numerous  nor  brilliantly  colour^  ; 
but  in  more  tropical  seas,  where  coral  reefs 
rise  within  a moderate  distance  of  the  sur- 
face, as  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  t^e  seas  to  the 
north  and  cast  of  Australia,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  many  of  them 
splendidly  coloured  ; so  that,  together  with 
other  Radiata  of  this  and  other  orders,  they 
make  the  sea-bottom,  when  seen  by  the 
light  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  as  gay  as  a 
' tropical  garden.  The  Uoluthuriie  resemble 
cucumbers!  and  various  Actir.is,  when 
their  tentocula  are  expanded,  have  os  gay 
an  appearance  as  the  flowers  of  almost  any 
plants.  Many  of  this  species  are  esculent, 
and  of  a very  gelatinous  nature.  When 

Sronerly  prepared,  the  Chinese  are  excecd- 
igly  fond  of  them  as  a principal  ingredient 


E4TSBLC  TRfcPANO.  — (HOLOTBORIX  aunLlS.) 

In  restorative  soups.  The  Malays  catch  and 
dry  them  in  great  quantities  for  the  Chi- 
nese markets,  where  they  fetch  a high  price, 
and  are  called  Trepang, 

We  leam  from  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Feach,  rend  before  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution  of  Cornwall,  that  a species  of 
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7/b/o/Aurta,  called  the  **  Nigger**  or  **  Cotton  I thickneM ; theae  soon  become  attenuated. 
Spinner  *'  by  the  Cornish  fishermen,  it  very  either  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  or  the 
common  in  deepwater  off  the  Deadman,  and  coming  into  contact  with  tomething,  and 
is  held  by  them  in  great  detestation,  from  are  drawn  Into  very  long  threads  of  great 
its  throwing  out  what  they  call  ^cotton,**  tenacity;  they  itica  to  every  thing  they 
and  from  its  slimy  nature,  and  also  because  touch,  and  from  these  the  animals  ore  called 
where  the  **  Niggers  **  are  numerous  and  get  I **  cotton  spinners  '*  by  the  fishermen.  This 
into  the  crab^pots,  it  is  very  rarely  that  ! small  bunch  is  drawn  into  a large  moss  of 
either  crabs  or  lobsters  are  caught.  Their  | threads,  to  small  that  the  finest  sewing- 
appearance,  when  closed  up,  very  much  re-  cotton  is  not  equal  to  it,  and  is  no  doubt 
sembles  a small  cucumber,  the  bock  being  one  of  the  means  of  defence  provided  for  its 
dark  — almost  block  at  times  — and  the  preservation. 

make  the  anncaroncc  more  comnlete.  On  containing  the  Lobster  [which  sec]. 


make  the  appearance  more  complete*  On 
being  handled,  they  stain  the  hand  light 


HOMOPTERA.  An  order  of  Insects,  dis- 


green.  The  head  is  fiirnUhed  with  twenty  tinguished  by  tbeir  possessing  two  pairs  of 
tentocul^  which  surround  the  mouth;  the  wings,  usuollycomposedofa  firm  membrane, 
opening  is  tolerably  large,  and  can  be  much  | and  not  covered  by  scales ; and  by  haWng 
expanded  ; and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  the  anterior  pair  of  the  same  substance 
motions  of  the  tentocula  ocung  os  feeders.  | throughout,  and  roof-like  when  folded.  The 
If  the  tentocula  are  viewed  from  the  upper  ; mouth  is  adapted  for  suction,  the  tongue 
part  they  are  club-shaped  on  the  top,  this  being  channelled,  aud  surrounded  by  lanoet* 
club  being  placed  on  a footstalk  an  inch  in  like  organs,  with  which  the  tissues  of  plants 


length,  which  is  retractile,  and  is  invariably  are  pierced.  All  the  insects  of  this  group 
of  a lighter  colour  than  the  top.  When  seen  subsist  on  vegetable  juices ; and  among  them 
from  the  under  side,  they  appear  like  the  there  are  many  which  do  an  incredible 
I umbels  of  the  elder,  and  are  beautifully  amount  ofdomoM  to  the  garden  crops.  This 
I branched  and  Upped  much  in  the  manner  m order  may  divided  into  three  sections : 


:hter  colour  than  the  top.  When  seen  subsist  on  vegetable  juices ; and  among  them 
he  under  side,  they  appear  like  the  there  ore  many  which  do  an  incredible 


the  elder  flowers.  They  can  completely  In  the  first,  IWmera,  the  torsi  have  three 
close  in  their  tentocula,  which  thev  do  on  joints ; in  the  second,  Dimerct^  they  have 
being  disturbed  ; and  they  use  them  at  | two : and  in  the  third,  Monomtm^  they  han 
times  as  organs  of  locomotion.  Outside  the  i but  one  joint.  | 


I tentocula  is  a border  of  spines  like  processes 
on  a skin,  which  reaches  a short  way  up  the 


HONEY-GUIDE.  iCucul\t»  Indicator-^ 


I Ull  » BKIJI,  WitlCil  » suurb  w»y  up  Ul«  V mi.  .1  . , . v.  xi.t  • 

tent«ula,  «nd  Krve.  u a corering  ^hen  !! 

tluae  ar«  withdrawn.  There  .pine,  very 

much  reremble  the  thorn,  of  the  brier  i the  ,^'*‘** 

iMick  and  ride,  are  covered  with  rimllar  x‘5" 

' one^  but  not  in  rowa  The  under  ride  i. 

fumUhed  with  feeler,  in  very  great  num-  5k- 

, her. ! there  feeler,  they  stretch  out  to  a 5!’®  *P®* 

great  length,  and  attach  themrelve.  firmly 
by  them  ; so  much  so,  that  in  tr^ng  to  de- 
tieh  them  the  feeler,  have  been  frequently 

■ Icn  behind.  Each  feeler  ha.  a nnaU  round  wing,  reachfng  to  the 

calcareou.  plate  at  the  tip,  which,  under  ntlddTe  of  the  tail.  The  ftath^  are  .hor^ 
the  mlcroreope,  .how.  that  it  1.  compored  of  k*®  ^9*^^  * 

innumerable  plate.,  an  object  of  great  beauty  s lllf 

there  plate,  efferveree  with  acid,  and  w do  oaUj  from  the  of  beeaun- 

' the  plate,  of  the  mouth  anil  Up.  of  the  pro-  the  ema«d  inrect.  aUaw  their  ey^ 
cere^.  When  the  refter  part,  of  the  feeler.  Honey-guide  1.  compored  of 

are  cut  tranrverrely,  they  are  compored  of  !l®"$®L5'%”®“,i?,^ 
fine  tubea  and  when  mignlfied  hire  very  “*«  i®™  ®^  » .".P*,"*?! 

much  the  appearance  of  Sme  of  the  corali  5°> 

The  animal  i.  covered  with  a dark  .limy  fon'trocted  in  the  hollow  of  tiw  which  the 
mucllaglnou.  .kin,  which  peel.  oflT  freely  ; bird  chmb.  like  a woodpecker,  ■negenerel 
undenreath  thl.  it  Is  light  gray,  and  ha.  a ohve-gr^,  brownirii  on  the 

reticulated  appearance.  TW  are  of  va-  I ®PPe>- P»r»^  «d  Inclmlng  to  reUow^^^^ 
riou.  sizes  and  length.,  often  nearly  a foot  ' 'P®®*®*  1»  de*«-l'»d  a.  ^Ing  about  .even 

in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion  ; they  | |5"^be.  in  longto  ; and  another  u ton  inches  i 
remeUmc.  draw  Uiemrelvre  lidmost  into  i tlicy  are  called,  respectively,  the  l.ittle  and 
ball,  at  other*  are  much  infiat^  in  the  9^?*  Iloney-guide  (Imhcator  minor  and 
centre.  At  times  they  lie  motionlen,  but  1"““*’*®'’  ”KVor ). 

generally  they  are  In  moUon.  There  anl-  HONEY-SUCKER,  and  HONET- 
mal.  are  enveloped  in  a film  §o  tenacious  EATER.  (AnMocAreraandifcltroro.)  The 


lore  tlieir  tenacity  ana  crumble  to  piecea  and  peculiar  to  New  Holland  and  the  ncigb- 
Thi.  specie,  of  Ilolothuria  is  extremely  ir-  bourlng  islands.  The  chief  difference  con- 
ritable,  and  on  being  touched  or  dlriurbcd,  riri*  in  their  bill  and  legs  being  rtronger, 
throw,  out  a bunch  of  white  taper  threads,  and  their  powers  of  flight  leu  con^iicuoua. 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  one-eighth  in  i Beride.  the  Juices  of  flowen,  and  the  inrect. 
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obtained  with  them,  many  of  tlieoe  birda  ita  arrival  from  warmer  reglona  being  late 
feed  on  berriea ; and  one  apeciea  ia  aaid  to  in  the  year,  and  ita  departure  early.  Thla 
pick  hoiea  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  to  extract  mination,  however,  ia  not  univerw,  since 
inaccta  from  them  by  means  of  its  iong  it  u observed  that  great  numbers  of  these 


feathers  of  nnequal  iengtha,  having  a white 
bar  and  biaek  tips,  which  it  can  expand  and 
depress  at  pleasure.  Ita  biii  is  also  much 


longer  and  more  slender,  and  its  feet  much 
shorter.  The  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  ia  pale  ferruginous,  darkest  on  the  back 
and  shoulders : the  wings  and  tali  are  black, 
the  fbrmer  eroased  by  five  white  bars,  the  lat- 
ter crossed  in  the  middle  by  a white  crescent. 
The  Hoopoe  feeds  on  various  grubs,  worms, 
gcc.  I hence  it  follows  the  retreat  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  whose  neighbouring  plains 
swarm  with  Insect  life ; and  it  also  feeqnents 
ploughed  lands  and  pauture  grounds,  like 
the  crows.  It  is  more  abundant  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  than  in  Britain ; but  its 
sojourn  in  temperate  climates  ia  but  short. 


f 
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tongue,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
, Wt^pecker.  The  truly  national  work  of 
I Mr.  Oould,  “The  Birds  of  Australia,"  con- 
tairu  figures  and  descriptions  of  many  spe- 
cies. Our  figure  is  derived  feom  his  work. 
CSee  AHTHOCU.SKA : HEi.irBaoA.] 

HOOKTIP  [MOTHSj.  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  generaDrcpona 
and  PlatypUryx. 

HOOPOE.  A genus  of  birds 

bearing  a close  refatiouship  to  certain  forms 
of  the  Corvida  or  Crow  family.  The  bill  is 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  in  the  Hombills ; namely,  for 
seizing  insects,  fee.,  squeezing  them  to  death. 


I throat.  The  tongue  is  short,  and  destitute 
of  the  power  of  extension. 

The  CoMitoir  or  Eubopkaw  Hoopoe  ( Upu- 
pa  epopt)  is  an  elegant  bird,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  the  old  Con- 
I tlncnt,  and  migrating  occasionally  to  the 
British  islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  head  being  ornamented  with  a hand- 
oome  crest,  composed  of  cinnamon-coloured 


HOOPOa. — (OPUPA  XPOP8.) 

birds  ore  constantly  found  about  the  towns 
and  villajms  of  Egypt,  becoming  very  fa- 
miliar with  man,  and  building  their  nests  in 
the  immediate  Weinity  of  his  habitations. 
The  flight  of  the  Hoopoe  is  rather  slow  and 
undulating  ; and  it  seldom  perches  on  trees. 
The  name  of  the  bird  seems  to  be  derived 
from  its  continually  uttering,  in  soft  and 
rapid  tonea  a peculiar  sound,  resembling 
hoop,  hoop,  hoop, 

HOPLOPTERXT8.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Plovers  : so  named  feom  the  bony 
spine  or  projection  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing.  There  are  several  species,  of  which 
the  longest  known  is  the  Spub-wutobo 
Plover  of  Afiica  (H.  5pmosus). 

HOPPING  DICK.  The  local  name  given 
to  a species  of  Thrush  (.Meruta  leucogenys), 
common  in  Jamaica,  whose  lively  and  fa- 
miliar manners,  os  well  as  his  sable  plumage, 
and  clear,  rich,  and  mellow  song,  greaOy 
resemble  the  English  Blackbird.  “ The  fo- 
rests skirting  the  mountain  are  his  favourite 
haunt.  If  he  feoquents  the  open  slopes  and 
crests  of  the  hills,  he  glides  from  tree  to  tree, 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  grass.  If  he 
rises  above  the  lower  branches  of  the  pi- 
mento, or  into  some  of  the  loftier  shrubs,  it 
is  to  visit  the  TiOaneUiao,  or  parasitical  wild 
pines,  to  drink  from  within  the  heart-leaves 
at  those  reservoirs  of  collected  dews,  which 
are  the  only  resource  of  the  birds  in  ^ese 
high  mountains.  His  dark  sooty  plumage, 
his  brilliant  orange  bill,  and  his  habit,  when 


his  alarm  scream  till  he  gets  away  into  the 
thicket,  completely  identify  him  with  the 
European  Blackbird."  — Gosse. 

HORIAD  JB.  This  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects  is  of  very  small  extent,  but  the  spe- 
cies are  comparatively  large,  handsomely 
coloured,  and  principally  confined  to  tro- 
pical countries.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
species  (Horia  maculata),  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  said 
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treet.  Oar  fipite  represents  the 

cea,  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  dlsUnguUhed 
from  lloria  by  the  head  being  narrower  than 
the  thorax,  and  the  posterior  femora  much 
^ckeDed. 

IIORNBnX.  (Bueeros.)  Tliisftmllyof  . 
Conirostral  birds  is  remarkable  for  the  very  . 
large  slie  of  the  beak,  and  for  an  exlraor- 
dinary  protuberance  with  which  tills  is  sur-  ^ 
mounted.  They  are  both  carnivorous  and 
fruglvorous,  feeding  not  only  on  various 
berries,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  u 
but  also  on  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  as  p 
mice  and  small  birds,  as  well  as  on  in^ts  o 
and  any  putrid  animal  substance.  Their  li 
large  bills  are  of  much  leas  real  than  appa-  b 
rent  strength,  and  they  vaij  considerably  in  b 
appearance  during  the  dinerent  periods  of  b 
their  age,  the  upper  process  or  excrwcenre  1, 
not  e^biting  iu  genuine  form  till  the  full  i 
growth  of  the  bird.  When  cut  across,  it  is  t 
found  to  consist  of  a very  loose  tany  su^  i 
sUnce  1 iU  interior  being  traversed  in  every  t 
direction  by  osseous  fibres,  the  Interspace  a 
being  quite  hollow  i all  the  bone,  indeed, 
of  ihU  remarkable  bird  being  more  per- 
meated by  air  than  in  any  other  speciesL 
They  inhabit  the  warm  parU  rf  Asia  and  j 
Afrle  ( and  in  their  general  habits  they  , 
seem  to  bear  a considerable  resemblane  to  j 
the  Crows.  The  larger  specie  are  very  , 
difficult  of  approach  i and  they  perch  on  , 

the  branche  of  high  trees,  where  their  iririon  , 

can  command  an  extensive  range.  They 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
old  continent  that  the  Toucans  do  in  Ame- 
riet  not  only  from  the  enormous  size  of 
the  bill,  but  also  from  their  habit  of  swal- 
lowing their  food  whole,  throwing  it  up  into 
the  Mr,  and  catching  it  as  it  falis.  There 
are  many  species  i but  two  wiU  suffice  for 
our  descriptions 

The  RH150CK110S  noniTBiLis.  (Buceroa 
Bhijtocerot,}  This  bird  la  about  the  sizes 
though  rather  more  slender,  than  a hen 
turkey : its  colour  black,  except  the  lower 
Dart  of  the  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
are  white : the  bill  Is  about  ten  Inches  in 
length,  slightly  curved,  sharp-pointed,  irre- 
gularly serrated  on  the  edges,  and  furnished 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  with  an 
immense  appendage  in  the  form  of  a reverted 


RHINOCKROS  HORHniTsl<. 

(BU0SR08  Runiooaaos.) 

it  black  I the  bill  itself  is  black  at  the  base, 
tinged  with  bright  red,  and  the  remainder  is 
yellow  : the  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colours 

The  Ukdolsted  Horwbill.  (Buesros 
undulatu*.)  The  beak  of  this  species  is  more 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the 
colours  have  more  variety  and  elegance  than 
in  any  other  of  the  tribe.  The  length  of  the 
bird  is  about  thirty  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
bill,  which  is  only  five.  The  plumage  is 
black,  with  a strong  gloss  of  blue,  Md  a 
large  patch  of  red-brown  between  the  shoul- 
ders : the  chin,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  space  between  them  and  the  upMr  mim- 
dible,  are  covered  by  a bluish  bare  skin  $ the 
bill  is  a pale  yellow,  tinged  with  brown  i 
and  is  moderately  curved  and  sharp-pointed. 

HORNED  OWIa  [See  OWL.] 

HORNET.  IVetpa  erabro.)  This  insect 
is  of  the  Wasp  kind,  but  much  more  for- 
midable, and  very  considerably  larger.  It 
has  four  wings,  the  first  pair  beln^  by  far 
the  largest,  and  with  these  it  flies  with  great 
velocity.  The  head  is  oblong,  and  yellowishi 
the  eyes  are  prominent  and  semilunated ; 
and  between  them  there  are  two  falciform 
antenna.  The  body  is  nnited  to  the  shoul- 
ders by  a slender  filament  i the  middle  of 
the  fore  part  is  of  a dark  brown  hue,  marked 
with  a deep  yellow  belt  j and  the  hindM 
part  is  wholly  of  that  colour,  except  that  it 
is  variegated  with  eight  brown  spots.  The 
Hornet,  like  the  Wasp,  is  extremely  vor^ 
cious,  and  preys  on  almost  any  kind  of  fresh 

I animal  substances  which  it  can  obtain,  u 
well  as  on  honey,  fruit,  Ac.  Its  sting  is 

I greatly  to  be  dreaded,  and  is  often  producllTC 

■ of  very  serious  consequences.  The  Hornet  s 

1 nest  is  generally  built  in  the  cavity  of 

1 decayed  tree,  or  immediately  beneath  its 

. roots  1 ond  not  unfrequently  in  timber  yards 

I and  other  similar  situations.  It  is  of  a 


ana  oiner  8inui»r  ••  * 

emaller  size  than  that  of  the  Wasp,  and  of  a 
somewhat  globular  form,  with  the  mouths 
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' of  tlie  cells  downwards,  which  in  a great 
measure  preserves  them  from  the  rain.  In 
; **  The  Z^Iogist,'*  p.  162.  F.  Smith,  Esq., 
i Curator  of  the  Entomological  Society,  thus 
1 writes  A few  rears  ago,  os  I was  walk- 

1 ing  by  the  side  of  Virginia  Water,  by  moon- 
li^t,  I heard  a loud  booming  noise,  evidently 
caused  by  some  insect  darting  rapidly  by. 
I was  for  some  time  at  a loss  to  conceive 
what  this  could  be } at  lost  I succeeded  in 
knocking  one  down,  when  I found  it  was  a 
hornet.  By  w'atching  the  flight  of  others,  I 
soon  discovered  the  tree  containing  their 
1 nett : they  were  carrying  on  their  labours 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  apparently  quite 
, os  busily  as  if  it  hod  been  open  day.^*  C^ee 
Vespid.*.] 

This  brief  notice  of  the  Hornet  leads  ns  to 
! extract  from  the  **  Journal  of  a Naturalist*' 

! some  interesting  remarks  relative  to  this  tn- 
j sect Every-<Uv  events  manifest  to  very 
j snperAcial  observation,  that  no  created  being, 

! from  the  monster  of  the  ocean,  * that  makes 
I the  deeu  boil  like  a pot  of  ointment,'  to  the 
' insect  that  feebly  creeps  on  the  ground,  exists 
j free  fh)m  the  persecutions  or  annoyance  of 
another.  Some  may  be  subject  to  fewer 
I injuries  than  others,  but  none  ore  wholly 
exempli  the  strong  OMoil  by  power,  and 
become  OBsanlted  themselves  by  the  minute  or 
weak.  Thisyear(1826)the Uometobounded 
1 with  us  in  unusual  numbers,  and  oflbrded 
j constant  evidence  of  its  power  and  voracity 
; that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  any 
I ravenous  beast.  In  our  gardens  the  impe- 
! riont  murmur  of  four  or  five  of  them  at  a 
{ time  might  be  frequently  heard  about  our 
j flriiit* trees.  They  woula  occasionally  ex- 
. tract  the  sweet  liquor  fh>m  the  gage,  or  other 
’ rich  plums ; but  the  prime  object  of  their 
i visit  was  to  seize  the  wasps  that  frequented 
1 the  some  places*  This  they  not  only  did 
1 when  the  creature  was  feeding  on  the  fhiiti 
: but  would  hawk  after  them  when  on  the 
’ wing ; capture  them  with  a fkcllity  to  which 
I tlicir  heavy  flight  seemed  unequal ; bear 
{ them  to  some  neighbouring  plant,  and  there 
1 feed  on  the  insect,  which  seemed  perfectly 
1 overpowered  by  the  might  of  the  Hornet, 
t The  first  operation  was  to  snip  off  the  head, 

' then  to  cut  away  the  lower  port  by  the 
i waist  1 and,  when  near,  we  could  hear  them 
•heoriug  awav  the  outer  eoat  from  the  body, 
and  crushing  it  with  their  strong  mandibles } 
sometimes  devouring  it,  but  generally  only 
fucking  the  juices  it  contain^.  Their  avi- 
! dity  for  this  sort  of  food  is  very  manifest, 

! when  the  grape  ripens  on  the  wall : being 
1 commonly  the  only  remaining  fruit,  the 
wasp  abounds  there  t the  HomeU  flock  to 
the  prey,  and  we  may  see  them  in  constant 
progress,  bearing  their  victims  fom  the 
bui^et.  The  wasp  itself  seizes  the  house- 
fly 1 but  this  seems  rather  the  display  of 
wanton  power  than  for  food,  os  it  bears  the 
fly  about  with  it  for  a length  of  time,  and 
dmps  it  unconsumed.  The  fly,  in  its  turn, 
i is  conduelve,  after  its  manner,  to  the  death 
of  many  an  animal.  We  know  not  any  In- 
sect that  destroys  the  Hornet ; but  its  power 
and  being  ore  terminated  by  some  very  ef- 
fective agent,  as  in  particular  years  It  is 
almost  unknown."  To  the  foregoing  the 

L--  - 

author  appends  the  following  note  :»**The 
Hornet  Is  a very  pugnacious  animal.  They 
will  flght  deHi»eratcly  with  each  other  at 
times,  when  they  meet  in  pursuit  of  prey, 
biting  each  other's  body,  and  trying  to  get 
their  mandibles  under  the  bead  of  their  op- 
ponent, to  snip  it  off.  I one  day  confined, 
under  a gloss,  two  of  these  creatures  which 
hod  been  fighting.  One  hod  evidently  the 
mastery  1 but  both  had  been  to  injured  in 
the  contest,  that  they  soon  died  ; and  it 
most  probable  that  they  fall  victims  to  eocli 
other’s  voracity  In  tlie  cold  damp  season 
that  usually  terminates  the  autumn  of  our 
year." 

HORNET  [SPIIINXl  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Ilaw  k-moths  of  the  genus  TVo- 
dh7ium* 

HORSE.  iRfpms  edbaUtu.)  This  most 
useful  and  l^autiful  onadru|>ed  demands, 
perhaps,  a more  extended  notice  than  the 
ordinary  limits  of  this  work  may  seem  to 
afford;  but  we  trust  we  have  not  omitted 
any  material  point,  zoological  or  historical, 
Uiat  is  essential  to  a complete  description  of 
an  animal,  whose  services  to  mankind  arc 
everywhere  deemed  invaluable,  and  whose 
noble  nature  universally  excites  man's  ad- 
miration. It  has  been  well  observed,  Uiat 
hod  not  custom  dignifle<i  the  Lion  with  the 
title  of  " king  of  oeasts,"  reason  could  no- 
where confer  that  honour  more  deservedly 
than  on  the  //orse.  His  courage,  strength, 
fleetness,  his  symmetrical  form,  and  gran- 
deur of  deportment,  arc  unalloyed  by  any 
quality  injurious  to  other  creatures,  or  cal- 
culated to  create  the  aversion  of  man ; whose 
orders  he  implicitly  obeys,  whose  severest 
tasks  he  undertakes  with  a cheerfhl  olocrltyj 
and  whose  pleasures  he  contributes  to  with 
animation  and  delight.  Nor  is  this  all  1 for, 
when  called  to  bear  our  warriors  to  the  battle- 
field, nothing  can  excel  his  resolute  fierce- 
ncM,  his  courageous  ardour  1 In  the  poetical 
lonraoge  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  **  His  neck 
is  dothed  with  thimder*  The  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  the  valley, 
and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.  He  goeth  on 
to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at 
danger,  and  is  not  affrighted  1 neither  turoeth 
he  bock  from  the  swoM."  (Job,  xxxix.) 

What  region  the  Horse  originally  inha- 
bited, or  to  what  nation  wc  are  indebted  for 
his  first  subjugation,  ore  questions  fkr  too 
remote  for  history  to  resolve.  That  tills 
animat  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  reduce  it  to  obe- 
dience, and  train  it  to  the  various  purposes 
of  civilized  life,  appears  highly  probable 
ftxiin  various  passa^  in  the  Bible,  though 
no  direct  testimony  of  such  a foct  is  to  be 
gathered  from  that  source.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  Horse  occurs  during  the  wise 
administration  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  who,  we 
ore  told,  gave  the  famishing  inhabitants 
bread  “ in  exchange  for  horses and  also 
when  the  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  was 
removed  from  Egypt  to  Csiaaan  for  burial, 
we  read  that  **  there  went  np  with  him  both 
ehariots  and  horsemen."  The  period  when 
the  Horse  is  thus  indicated  os  a beast  both  of 
draught  and  burden,  Ls  1650  years  before  the 
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birth  of  Chriit ; which  is  a date  anterior  to 
any  that  profane  history  affords  on  the 
subject. 

The  generic  characteristics  of  the  Horse 
are  a broad  undivided  hoof  i six  cutting- 
teeth  or  nepers  in  each  Jaw  ; two  very  small 
tusks  or  canines  i grinders  with  a flat  crown, 
presenting,  when  worn,  different  figures, 
formed  by  the  enamelled  plates  of  the  Inte- 
rior t stomach  small  and  simple,  intestines 
very  large.  Wild  Horses  exist  in  many 
countries  t but  Arabia  produces  the  mo^ 
beautiihi  breed,  and  also  the  most  generous, 
swift,  courageous,  and  persevering.  They 
occur,  thougn  not  in  great  numbers,  even  in 
the  deserts  of  that  country,  and  the  natives 
make  use  of  every  stratagem  to  take  them. 
They  select  the  most  promising  for  breeding, 
and,  instead  of  crossing  the  bre^,  the  utmost  | 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  entire.  In  other  | 
countries  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  the  | 
races,  otherwise,  it  is  said,  the  Horses  would  i 
soon  degenerate  t but  in  Arabia  the  same  | 
blood  hu  passed  down  through  a long  sue-  i 
cesrion,  without  any  diminution  either  of . 
beauty  or  strength.  A general  belief  has 
hence  arisen,  and  been  long  maintained, 
Uiat  to  Arabia  are  we  indebted  for  the  primi- 
tive breed  of  this  noble  animal,  and  for  its 
subjugation  to  man’s  use.  Tliis  opinion, 
however,  has  been  combated  by  Mr.  nell  (in 
his  History  of  British  Quadrupeds)  in  the 
following  terms : **  The  long  acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  Horses  of  Arabia  is  no 
proof  that  they  were  indigenous  to  that  arid 
country  in  a wild  state  t for  there  is  great 
reason  to  conclude  that  It  was  only  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  that  they  were 
employed  b^  that  people.  Whilst  Solomon 
was  receiving  ^ro  Arabia  treasures  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  from  Egypt  only  that 
his  Horses  were  brought:  and  so  highly 
were  they  valued  by  tnls  magnificent  and 
luxurious  king,  that  notwithriandlng  the 
Divine  prohibition,  ' that  the  king  shall  not 
multiply  Horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  his 

Kto  return  into  Egypt,  to  the  end  that 
uld  multiply  Horses,*  it  is  stated  that 
he  had  no  less  tnan  forty  thousand  stalls  of 
Horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen.  There  appears  great  probability, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  that  Egypt  or  its 
neighbourhood  is  its  original  country ; and 
•till  more,  that  this  extraordinary  people 
first  rendered  it  subservient  to  man,  and 
siibM^uently  distributed  it  to  other  coun- 
it does  not  appear,  then,  that  a clue  can 
be  obtained  to  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  in  what  country  the  Horse  first 
roam^  at  laiwc,  or  where  he  first  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  man.  Those  which  at  present 
exist  in  a wild  state  seem  to  have  b^n  de- 
rived such  as  hod  been  once  domesti- 
cated. In  the  Pampas  or  plains  of  South 
America,  on  the  bonks  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
there  are  immense  troops  of  wild  horses, 
which  are  descended  fVom  those  of  Anda- 
lusia, originally  carried  thither  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  t and  we  learn  f^om  the 
acoounU  given  by  various  travellers,  that 
they  not  only  associate  together  in  herds  or 
trcMps  of  several  thousands,  but  that  on  the 


appearance  of  any  danger,  they  evidently 

f»nt  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a 
eodcr,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
resist  the  enemy’s  attack.  Large  herds  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  the  deserts  of  the  Mongul  terri- 
tory, and  among  the  Kalbas  to  the  north- 
west of  China.  Moldavia  also  abounds  with 
th€m»  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are 
munbers  of  wild  Horses,  but  they  are  small 
and  vicious.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  but  the  savom  there 
seem  imiorant  of  their  value,  and  also  of  the 
method  of  taming  them. 

In  Braude’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Ite.  St 
is  remarked,  that  **  wild  Ilorses  appear  to  be 
free  f>om  nearly  all  those  diseases  to  which  j 
the  domestic  breed  are  prone.  They  are  I 
generally  of  a pale  or  gravlsh-brown  colour, 
with  brown  mane  and  tail,  a whitish  muzzle 
changing  to  black  about  the  mouth.  They 
are  than  the  domestic  breed  i with  a 
larger  head  ; longer  legs  i larger  ears,  with 
the  apices  sub-reflected  t the  forehead  is 
more  convex  above  the  eyes  ; the  hoofii  are 
contracted  and  sub-cvUndrical ; mane  sub- 
erect, less  lax  than  in  the  domestic  horse : 
the  coat,  in  winter,  looser  and  sub-undu- 
lated  along  the  back  ; the  tall  not  very  large. 
They  recognize  the  presence  of  man  at  a 
great  distance  when  he  approaches  them  to 
windward,  and  fly  from  Kim  with  wonderfrii 
speed  I they  prefer  sunny  slopes,  and  avoid 
forests  and  steep  places.  They  do  not  wan- 
der beyond  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Wild  stallions  attracted  by  do- 
mestic mares  are  often  taken  and  killed. 
The  first  change  which  domestication  works 
upon  the  form  of  the  wild  Horse  is  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  his  trunk  as  compart 
with  his  head  and  limbs.  This  change  is 
beautifully  exemplified  In  the  Arabian, 
which  we  must  regard  as  an  early,  if  not  ' 
first  remove  from  his  wild  neiglibouri  of  ' 
the  more  northerli  deserts,  and  which  the  ' 
Bedouin  still  hunts  for  the  sake  of  their  I 
flesh.  The  head  is  not  only  proportionally  ! 
smaller,  but  is  remarkable  for  toe  breadth  ! 
and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the  shortness  | 
and  fineness  of  the  muzzle,  the  prominence  i 
and  brilliance  of  the  eye,  and  the  smallness  ! 
of  the  ears.  The  body  is  still  somewhat  light,  ‘ 
and  narrow  at  the  fore  part;  but  the  shoulder 
is  superior  in  its  formation  to  that  in  any 
other  breed.  The  Arabian  seldom  stan^  : 
more  than  fourteen  hands  two  inches.  The  ‘ 
*Barb,'  so  called  from  Us  native  country,  ' 
Barhary,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  near  | 
ally  the  Arabian;  it  seldom  exceeds  fourteen  < 
hands  and  an  Inch  ; the  shoulders  are  ^t,  | 
the  chest  round,  the  legs  rather  long,  and  ■ 
the  head  small  and  very  bcautif\tl.  The  i 
Barb  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  mceful 
action  ; but  though  it  is  superior  to  the  Ara- 
bian in  its  general  form,  it  has  not  its  untir- 
ing spirit  or  Its  speed.  Our  most  valuable 
EiiglUh  varieties  of  the  Horse  date  from  the  ^ 
introduction  of,  and  interbreeding  with,  the  ; 
Barb  and  Arabian.”  ! 

The  Horse  is  naturally  an  herbivorous 
animal,  and  is  more  scrupulous  in  Uic  choice  I 
of  his  food  than  most  other  domestic  quad-  1 1 
rupeds ; in  the  meadow  rejecting  several 
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> planU  which  the  ox  devourt  with  pleasure.  ' 
His  thin  and  muscular  lips,  his  Arm  and 
• compressed  mouth,  and  his  sharp  incisor 
: teeth,  are  admirably  adapted  to  seise  and  to  ; 
' crop  the  grass  ; and  when,  fnt  fVom  man's 
j control,  he  can  follow;  his  own  propensities,  j 
I we  all  know  that  tnw  Is  his  chosen  food  : 

I yet,  in  order  that  he  may  subsist  (as  in  his 
I present  state  of  domestication  he  necessarily 
I must)  on  aliment  of  a much  harder  kind, 

I he  is  enabled,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  his  face,  so  to  move  his 
I Jaws  as  to  comminute  and  grind  down  his 
**oom,**— Of  the  various  modes  of  judging 
of  a Horse's  age,  the  best  is  from  a careftil 
inspection  of  the  teeth.  Five  days  after 
I birth,  the  four  teeth  in  fh)nt,  called  nippers, 
begin  to  shoot ; these  are  cast  off  at  the  age 
, of  two  years  and  a half,  but  arc  soon  re* 
newed  ; and  in  the  following  year  two  above 
and  two  below,  namely  one  on  each  side  of 
the  nippers,  are  alto  thrown  off;  at  four 
years  and  a half  other  four  next  those  last 
placed  fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  other 
four,  which  grow  much  more  slowly.  From 
these  last  four  comer  teeth  it  is  that  the  ani- 
mal's age  is  distinguished,  for  they  are  some- 
what hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  have  a 
block  mark  in  the  cavities.  At  five  years 
old  these  teeth  scarcely  rise  above  the  gums; 


at  six,  their  hollow  pits  begin  to  All  up,  and 
turn  to  a brown  spot ; and  before  eight  years 
the  mark  generally  disappears.  A Horse's 


age  is  also  indicated  by  the  canine  teeth  or 
tusks,  for  those  in  the  under  Jaw  generally 
shoot  at  three  years  and  a half,  and  the  two 
I in  the  upper  at  four  ; till  six  they  continue 
sharp  at  the  points  ; but  at  ten  they  appear 
long  and  blunted.  There  arc,  however, 
many  circumstances  which  render  a decision 
as  to  the  age  of  the  Horse  very  difficult  after 
tl\e  marks  arc  effaced  from  the  lower  Inci- 
•orc  t and  it  should  be  observed,  that  Horses 
which  are  always  kept  in  the  stable  have 
the  mark  much  sooner  worn  out  than  those 
that  are  at  grass ; to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  artful  tricks  resorted  to  by  dealers 
and  jockeys  to  deceive  the  inexperienoed 
and  unwary. 

I The  Horse  has  three  natural  paces,  namely, 

I walking,  trotting,  and  galloping.  In  the 
first,  he  moves  off  with  one  of  ms  fore  feet, 
w'hich  is  immediately  followed  by  the  hind 
lee  o(  the  opposite  side ; and  so  with  the 
other  fore  and  hind  leg.  His  trot  differs 
from  his  walk,  not  only  In  Its  mater  velo- 
city, but  also  in  this,  that  he  always  moves 
the  two  opposite  legs  together.  The  gallop 
is  a series  of  leaps,  and  it  is  true  and  regular, 
when  the  horse  lifts  his  two  feet  on  one  side 
at  the  same  time,  and  follows  with  those  on 
the  other  tide.  These  three  natural  paces 
mav  be  converted  into  artificial  paces  bv  art 
. and  skill.  But  as  this  is  a part  of  the  scicnoe 
of  horsemanship,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
more  than  adverted  to  in  this  place  : we 
shall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  the  trot 
b the  pace  which  enables  all  quadrupeds  to 
balance  and  support  themselves  with  ease 
and  firmness  ; and  it  is  therefore  the  most 
I proper  for  ensuring  a free  determined  motion 
' to  the  Horse. 

I An  old  writer,  Caroerarius,  says,  a perfect 


Horse  should  have  the  breast  brood,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long,  the  countenance 
fierce  like  a lion,  a nose  like  a sheep,  the 
head,  legs,  and  skin  of  a deer,  the  throat  and 
neck  of  a wolf,  and  the  ear  and  tail  of  a fox. 
This  b as  graphic  as  it  is  concise  ; but  to  be 
serviceable  it  is  much  too  general  i we  there- 
fore turn  to  the  pages  or  the  Penny  C^clo- 
pflcdia  for  fiiUcr  particulars  as  to  the  proper 
conformation  of  the  Horse.  **  The  head  ^ 
should  not  be  disproportionally  large,  and  1 
should  be  well  set  on;  t.  e.  the  lower  jaw- 
bones should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
enable  the  head  to  form  that  angle  with  the 


neck  which  gives  fVee  motion  and  a graceful 
carriage  to  it,  and  prevents  its  bes^ng  too 
heavy  on  the  hand.  The  eye  should  be 


large  and  a little  prominent,  and  the  cvelid  : 
fine  and  thin.  The  ear  should  be  small  and  I 
erect,  and  quick  in  motion.  The  lop-ear 
imlicates  dulness  or  stubbornness ; and  | 
when  it  b habitually  laid  too  far  back  upon 
the  neck,  there  is  too  frequently  a disposition  ‘ 
to  miscluef.  The  nostril  in  every  breed 
should  be  somewhat  expanded  : it  can  hardly 
be  too  much  so  in  the  Racer,  the  Hunter,  the 
Roadster,  and  the  Coach-horse,  for  this  ani- 
mal breathes  only  tlirough  the  nostril,  and 
would  be  dangerously  distressed  when  much  I 
speed  is  required  of  nira,  if  the  nostril  could  | 
not  dilate  to  admit  and  to  return  the  air.  The 
neck  should  be  lonft  rather  than  short.  It 
then  enables  the  animal  to  graee  with  more  | 
ease,  and  to  throw  his  weight  more  forward,  i 
whether  he  is  in  harness  or  galloping  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  It  should  be  muscular  at  j 
ib  base,  and  gradually  become  fine  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  head.  The  withers  should  be  I 
somewhat  high  in  every  Horse,  except  |)cr- 
haps  that  of  heavy  draught,  and  it  does  not 
harm  him,  for  there  is  larger  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
they  act  at  mater  mechanical  advant^c. 
A slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder  gives  > 
also  much  mechanical  advantage,  os  well  as  | 
an  easy  and  pleasant  action,  ami  a greater  | 
degree  of  safety.  It  must  not  however  exist  > 
in  anv  considerable  degree  in  the  Horse  of 
draught,  and  particularly  of  heavv  draught. 
The  chest  must  be  capacious,  for  it  contains 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  the  organs  on  which 
the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  Horse  depend. 
Capacity  of  chest  is  indispensable  in  every 
Horse,  but  the  form  of  the  chest  admits  of 
variation.  In  the  waggon-horse  the  circular 
chest  may  be  admitted,  because  he  seldom 
goes  at  anv  great  speed,  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  variation  In  the  quantity  of 
air  required  ; but  in  other  Horses  the  varia- 
tion is  often  fearful.  The  quantity  of  air 
expended  in  the  gallop  is  many  times  that 
required  in  hard  work.  Here  we  must  have 
depth  of  chest,  not  only  as  giving  more  room 
fur  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  on  the  action 
of  which  the  expansion  of  the  chest  depends, 
but  a conformation  of  the  chest  which  admits 
of  that  expansion.  That  which  is  somewhat  ' 
straight  may  be  easily  bent  into  a circle  when 
greater  capacity  is  required  ; that  which  Is 
already  circular  admits  of  no  expansion. 
A few  words  more  are  all  that  our  limits 
permit  us  to  add,  and  they  contain  almost 
all  that  is  necessary  on  the  conformation  of 
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the  Hor«e.  The  Icrfni  ihotild  be  broad,  the 
quarters  long,  the  thighs  muscular,  and  the 
hocks  well  bent  and  well  under  the  Horse.'* 
Some  peculiarity  of  breed  distinguishes  the 
Tlorscs  of  most  ciWlized  countries ; or,  rather, 
there  is  some  particular  breed  for  which  one 
country  is  more  celebrated  than  others. 
Thus  there  is  the  Spanish  Genette,  a small 
but  fleet  and  beautif^il  variety,  which  is 
generally  ranked  next  to  the  Ilarb : their 
heads  are  rather  lar^,  their  manes  thick, 
their  ears  long  and  well  pointed,  their 


desire  for  keeping  up,  undimlniahed,  a race 
of  Horses  w'hich,  in  a national  point  of  view, 
had  become  so  valuable,  and  their  exporta- 


gencrally  ranked  next  to  the  llarb : their 
heads  are  rather  lar^,  their  manes  thick, 
their  ears  long  and  well  pointed,  their 
shoulders  somewhat  heavy,  their  chests  full 
and  large,  and  their  legs  clean  and  handsome. 
They  move  wiUi  great  case,  and  carry  them* 
selves  very  gracefully.  They  are  usually 
of  a black  or  dark  bay  colour  t and  some  of 
them,  particularly  such  as  come  from  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  are  said  to  possess^  in 
a superior  degree,  high  courage,  docUityi  and 
otlier  estimable  qualities.--**  France  produces 
a motley  breed  ? adapted  rather  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war  than  of  the  chase,  and  generally 
considered  as  heavy-shouldered,  cut  great 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  them  by  crosses  with  the 
best  bred  English  varieties ; a remark,  by 
the  by,  which  may  in  a ^at  measure  be 
applied  to  the  breed  of  llorses  elsewhere 
I throughout  the  continent.  And  we  may 
' safely  assert,  that  whatever  could  be  gained 
ttom  long  experience  and  careflil  assiduity, 
j whatever  weal  th  could  procure^  or  skill  effect, 

! in  order  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  tlie  various 
breeds,  and  in  the  proper  training,  of  this 
noble  animal,  has  been  fully  attained  in 
England. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  wbat  earlv  period 
the  Horse  was  first  considered  an  object  of 
Interest  in  Britain  ; but  we  know  that  when 
our  rude  and  warlike  ancestors  had  to 
contend  with  the  Homan  invaders,  they  de- 
pended much  on  their  cavalry  and  war- 
chariots,  which  they  managed  with  great 
skill  and  dexterity.  We  likewise  know  that 
the  Saxons  paid  great  attention  to  the  Horse, 
and  took  considerable  pains  to  improve  the 
natural  breed.  King  Athelstau  obtained 
several  German  runmng-horscs  from  Hugh 
Capet  of  France ) and  Williiun  the  Con- 
queror, with  his  Norman  followers,  intro- 
duce the  Spanialr  horse,  in  whose  veins  ran 
the  blood  of  the  swift-footed  Barb.  When 
the  Crusaders  returned  from  the  Holy  Land, 
they  brought  with  them  many  a noble 
Eastern  steed  ; and  from  that  time  a greater 
admixture  of  Arabian  blood  with  the  Horses 
of  Europe  was  a natural  consequence.  It 
must  howc^'cr  be  apparent,  when  we  re- 
member with  what  a heavy  load  of  armour 
twth  horseman  and  horse  were  encumbered^ 
that  our  mail-clad  warriors  must  necessarily 
have  required  horses  of  prodigious  strength, 
and  that  fleetness  was  of  far  less  consequence 
to  tliem  than  weight  and  mettle.  King  Jolm, 
who  appears  to  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  breed  of  Horses,  imported  a hundred 
choice  stallions  of  the  Flanders  kind  ; to 
which  act  may  probably  be  traced  the  foun- 
dation of  that  character  fur  size,  strength, 
and  vigour,  w'hich  English  horses,  whether 
for  draught  or  war,  have  sin(»  maintained. 
Subsequent  monarcliS  also  evinced  a strung  I 


tion  was  accordingly  forbidden.  At  the 
l>eriod  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  the 
breeds  of  Horses  most  in  repute  for  superior 
weight  and  strength  were  those  of  Flanders 
and  Normandy.  In  course  of  time,  the  cum- 
brous armour,  the  battle-axe  and  shield, 
w’ere  laid  aside  ; and  when  the  sword  and 
carbine,  with  the  lighter  dresses  of  our  ca- 
valry, were  introduced,  speed  and  elegance 
were  deemed  of  more  account  than  size  and 
power.  At  length  the  sports  of  the  field  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  became  the  amuse- 
ment of  kings  and  princes;  the  nobility  of 
the  land  vied  with  each  otlier  in  keeping  the 
ehoicest  studs,  the  English  Hunter  was  un- 
matched for  ardour  in  the  chose,  combined 
with  the  most  persevering  endurance  ; and 
the  English  Hace- horse  distanced  all  com- 
petition. 


The  Race-tiorsi!.  **  Whether  or  not  the  . 
blood  of  our  finest  Raders  be  pure  Eastern,  I 
or  a mixture  of  the  Arabian  or  Barb  with 
the  best  of  our  English  stock,"  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, **  can  scarcely,  with  all  the  accuracy 
of  our  turf  genealogy,  be  positively  ascer- 
tained : but  it  is  undoubted  that  tne  most 
celebrated  Horses  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced  arc  traceable  f^om  son  to  sire  back 
to  tome  or  other  of  the  well-known  Arabian, 
Barbary,  or  Turkish  stallions  which  have  at 
different  timet  been  imported.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Influence  of  the  sire  in  bree^ng 
Horses  is  in  no  point  more  clearly  proved 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  progeny  of  the 
I most  celebrated  Horses  have  generally  sus- 
j tained  the  reputation  of  their  sires.  Thus 
the  descendants  of  EcHpM  numbered  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  winners." 
“The  Racer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his 
beautiful  Arabian  head  ; his  fine  and  finely- 
set-on  neck  ; his  oblique  leu^hcned  shoul- 
ders ; weli-l^nt  hinder  legs  ; his  ample  mus- 
cular quarters ; his  flat  legs,  rather  short 
from  the  knee  downwards ; and  his  long 
elastic  postern.  From  this  perfect  symme- 
try, however,  many  celebrated  Race-horses 
have  shown  remarkable  de\’iations ; and  yet 
they  have  not  failed  to  enter  into  the  excita- 
tion and  enioyment  of  the  si>ort,  straining 
every  muscle,  smd  evinciug  indescribable 
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enei^y  in  their  endeavoure  to  ouUtrip  Uieir 
competitor*. 

T)ic  Hunter.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  this  fine  animal,  whose  spirit  is  only 
eoualled  by  hU  endurance  of  fatigue,  and 
whose  spe<^  Is  on  a par  w*ith  his  bcHutU'ul 
form,  presents  a happy  combination  of  those 
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qualities  which  give  swiftness  to  the  racer, 
vigour  to  the  charger,  and  muscular  power 
to  the  draught-horse.  ** The  first  property 
i of  a good  hunter  is,  that  he  should  be  light 
, in  hand.  For  this  purpose  his  head  must  be 
small ; his  neck  thin,  especially  beneath  t 
I his  crest  firm  and  arched ; and  his  jaws 
! wide.  The  head  will  then  be  well  set  on. 
It  will  form  a pleasant  angle  with  the  neck, 
which  gives  a light  and  pleasant  mouth.*' 

; The  compact  and  serviceable  Roadster, 
' **  a hunter  in  miniature,'*  as  a perfect  spe- 
cimen of  this  truly  valuable  animal  has  been 
called ; the  splendid  Cauiuaok  IIokse,  with 
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his  arched  crest  and  high  action  i the  power- 
ful Drat  Horse,  w’hose  united  strength 
and  size  (derived  from  the  Suffolk  I’unch 
and  the  Flanders  breed)  are  unequalled  \ 
I the  round-chestod  and  long-backed  sutKOLK 
Punch  Horse  ; and  the  patient  Cart 
Horse, — have  each  their  peculiar  merits, 
and  require  careful  attention  to  the  breed 
and  management.  We  have  also  some 
smaller  varieties,  excellent  in  their  kind  : 
as  the  useful  Galloway  ; the  diminutive 
and  hardy  Shetland  Pont  x and  the  sturdy 
rough  Pony  bred  in  tlie  New  Forest.  But 
our  limiu  have  long  warned  us  to  bring  this 
surticle  to  a close  : we  therefore  beg  to  refer 
I our  readers  to  the  various  works  wdiich  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  “ the  Horse  " for  what- 
' ever  further  information  may  be  required  ; 


and  conclude  by  tritely  remarking,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  cultivation  bestowed 
on  them.  Horses  improve  or  degenerate; 
their  qualities  of  sagacity  aud  docility  alone 
remaining  inherent. 
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A curious  point,  and  one  of  great  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  z<M>loglcal  relations, 
w'hieli  may  be  properly  intrtxluced  in  this 
place,  is — “that  the  characters  of  the  male 
parent  of  the  mother's  first  progeny  show 
themselves  in  her  subsequent  offspring  by 
other  males,  however  different  those  males 
may  be  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves that  this  truth  has  been  illustrated  by 
him  when  treating  on  the  Dog  and  on  the 
Hog,  and  he  adds  that  it  receives  a remark- 
able and  interesting  confirmation  from  the 
cose  of  a mare  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  to  which  he  had  before  alluded.  In 
that  case  the  mare  was  voung,  and  after 
producing  the  female  Iwbrld  bv  the  Quogga, 
had  first  a filly,  and  afterwords  a colt,  by  a 
fine  black  Arabian  Horse.  They  both  re- 
sembled the  Qiiagga  in  the  dark  line  along 
the  bock,  the  strii)es  across  the  forehead, 
and  the  bars  across  the  legs : in  the  filly 
the  mane  was  short  and  stiff,  like  that  of 
the  Qnagga  ; in  the  colt  it  w*as  long,  but  so 
stiff  as  to  arch  upwards  and  hang  clear  of 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ; in  other  respects  they 
were  nearly  pure  Arabian.  This  and  other 
such  cases  should  not  be  forgotten  by  breed- 
ers of  animals,  who  arc  auxious  about  the 
perfection  of  their  stock,  and  should  make 
them  particularly  careful  as  to  the  male 
indtience  which  first  makes  its  impression 
on  the  female. 

The  mode  of  catching  and  taming  wild 
horses  in  South  America  is  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  “ Researches,"  and 
shows  so  strikingly  what  mastery  over  the 
brute  creation  man  can  attain,  that  we  trust 
it  will  be  considered  an  appropriate  adden- 
dum to  the  foregoing.  “ A troop  of  wild 

f'oiing  horses  is  driven  into  the  corral,  or 
arge  enclosure  of  stakes,  and  the  door  is 
shut.  We  will  suppose  that  one  man  alone 
has  to  catch  and  mount  a horse,  which  os 
yet  hail  never  felt  bridle  or  saddle.  I con- 
ceive, except  by  a Gaucho,  such  a feat  would 
be  utterly  impracticable.  The  Gaucho  picks 
out  a flill-grown  colt ; and  as  the  beast 
ru»hes  round  the  circus,  ho  throws  his  lazo 
so  as  to  catch  both  the  front  legs.  Instantly 
the  horse  rolls  over  with  a heavy  shock,  and. 
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whilst  struggling  on  the  ground,  the  G*ucho» 
holding  the  l&so  tight,  makes  a circle,  so  as 
to  eaten  one  of  the  hind  legs,  just  beneath 
the  ftUock,  and  draws  it  dose  to  tlie  two 
front,  lie  then  hitches  the  lazo,  so  that 
the  three  legs  are  bound  together.  Then 
sitting  on  the  horse's  neck,  he  fixes  a strong 
bridle,  without  a bit,  to  the  lower  jaw.  This 
he  does  by  passing  a narrow  thong  through 
! the  eye*holes,  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  and 
several  times  round  both  jaw  and  tongue. 
The  two  front  legs  are  now  tied  closely  to- 
gether, with  a strong  leathern  thong,  fast- 
I ened  by  a slip-knot.  The  lazo,  which  bound 
the  three  to^Uier,  being  then  loosed,  the 
horse  rises  with  difficultv.  The  Qaucho 
now  holding  fast  the  bridle  fixed  to  the 
lower  jaw,  leads  the  horse  outside  the 
eornU.  If  a second  man  is  present  (other- 
wise the  trouble  is  much  greater)  he  holds 
the  animal’s  head,  whilst  the  first  puts  on 
the  horsecloths  and  saddle,  and  girths  the 
whole  together.  During  this  operation,  the 
horse,  from  dread  and  astonishment  at  thus 
being  bound  round  the  waist,  throws  him- 
self, over  and  over  again,  on  the  ground, 
and,  till  beaten,  is  unwilling  to  rise.  At 
last,  when  tlie  ss[ddling  is  finished,  the  poor 
animal  can  hardly  breathe  from  fear,  and  is 
white  with  foam  and  sweat.  The  man  now  | 
prepares  to  mount,  by  pressing  heavily  on  i 


the  stirrup,  so  that  the  horse  may  not  lose 
its  balance ; and  at  the  moment  ne  throws 
his  leg  over  the  animal’s  back  he  pulls  the 
slip-knot,  and  the  beast  is  free.  Some  “do- 
midors  ” (horse-subduers)  pull  the  knot 
while  the  animal  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
and,  standing  over  the  saddle,  allow  it  to 
rise  beneath  them.  The  horse,  wild  with 
dread,  gives  a few  most  violent  bounds,  and 
then  starts  off  at  full  gallop : when  quite 
exliausted,  the  man,  by  patience,  brings  him 
back  to  the  corral,  where,  reeking  hot,  and 
scarcely  alive,  the  poor  beast  is  let  free. 
Those  animals  which  will  not  gallop  away, 
but  obstinately  throw  themselves  on  the 


I ground,  are  by  far  the  most  troublesome. 

lliis  process  is  tremendously  severe,  but  in 
! two  or  three  trials  the  horse  Is  tamed.  It  is 
I not,  however,  for  some  weeks  that  the  ani- 
i mal  is  ridden  with  the  iron  bit  and  solid 
I ring  ; for  it  must  Icam  to  associate  the  will 
' of  Us  rider  with  the  feel  of  the  rein,  before  the 
I most  powerful  bridle  can  be  of  any  service.” 

I HORSE-GUARD.  This  name,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  is  applied  in 
the  United  States  to  Hjrmenopterous  insects 
of  the  genus  MonedultL,  from  their  habit  of 
capturing  Gadflies 

HOUND.  There  are  several  species  of 
Dogs  which  come  under  this  appellation,  as 
the  Foxhound,  Greyhound,  Bloodhound,  kc, 
which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  alpha- 
betical order  in  this  volume.  Hounds  may 
be  distinguislied  into  such  as  discover  and 
pursue  the  game  by  sight ; and  those  which 
find  and  pursue  it  by  the  excellence  of  their 
scent. 

IIOUND-FISH.  The  name  applied  some- 
times to  different  species  of  the  Shark  family. 
[.See  Doo-Fisn.j 


HOWXET.  (Strix  aluco,)  A bird  of  the 
Owl  kind,  so  called  from  its  mournful,  howl- 
ing voice.  It  measures  eighteen  inches  in 
length  : the  head,  back,  winn,  and  tail,  arc 
cinereous,  with  black  and  ^ite  spots ; the 
head  is  large,  round,  and  full-feathered  \ 
and  the  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the 

HUHBLE-BEE.  (Bom&us.)  Of  the 
▼lUoM  or  hairy  bees  popularly  called  Hum- 
ble-bees, there  arc  several  sp^es.  One  of 
the  lar^st  and  most  common  is  the  Apit 
lapidartus  of  Linneus,  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  nest  being  generally 
situated  in  stony  or  gravelly  places.  This 
species  is  entirely  of  a deep  bla»  colour,  ex- 
cept the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  red 
or  orange-coloured,  more  or  less  deep  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  female  is  of  large 
size,  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  male  is  considerably  smaller,  and  the 
labouring  bee  is  still  smaller  than  the  male. 

Humble-bees  are  the  only  tribe  besides 
the  hive-bees  that  in  this  part  of  tlie  world 
construct  nests  by  the  united  labour  of  the 
society.  Their  habitations  are  sometimes 
excavated  at  a considerable  depth  in  the 
mund,  and  sometimes  built  upon  its  surface, 
beneath  stones,  &c.  The  societies  consist, 
in  some  species,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  Indi- 
viduals ; in  others  of  os  many  as  two  or 
three  hundred.  They  contain  males,  fe- 
males, and  workers  or  neuters.  The  females 
alone  survive  the  winter ; and  they  employ 
the  first  fine  days  in  spring  to  commence 
their  nests,  which  they  very  quickly  exca- 
vate, and  suppiv  with  a mixture  of  honey 
and  pollen  for  tne  nourishment  of  the  first 
brood,  which  consists  exclusively  of  workers. 
These,  after  having  undergone  their  trans- 
formations, assist  in  the  construction  of  new 
cells,  the  collection  of  the  food,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  the  larvss.  In  autumn  the  males  and 
females  are  produced  { and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter  all  but  the  larger 
females  die  \ these  remain  in  a sort  of  cham- 
ber distinct  from  the  rest,  but,  as  it  would 
appear,  without  anv  supply  of  food.  It 
should  be  observed  that  though  the  Humble- 
bees  collect  honey  as  well  as  the  common 
ones,  it  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  good : nor  is 
their  wax  so  clean,  or  so  capable  of  fusion. 

HUMBLE-BEE  FLT.  (Rombp?tus.)  A 
name  very  usually  given  to  a species  ot 
the  large  order  Diptera,  comprehending 
species  of  different  sizes,  but  all  agreeing  in 
the  great  resemblance  they  bear,  at  first 
sighC  to  the  Humble-bees  of  the  smaller  or 
middle-sized  kinds ; but  on  examination,  it 
will  appear  that  the^  are  destitute  of  trunks, 
and  have  but  one  pair  of  wings.  Nature  has 
assigned  for  the  larvss  of  some  of  the  species 
a very  singular  habitation — the  intestines  of 
horses,  or  under  the  thick  skins  of  oxen.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  worm  hatred  from  the 
egg  of  its  parent  fly,  deposited  there,  forms  a 
tumour  which  ftmiishes  it  with  food  and 
lodging,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  an  aper- 
I ture  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  Soihe, 
however,  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and 
. one  species  in  particular  shows  a strong  pre- 
I dilecUon  for  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers. 
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irUMMINO-BIKD.  (TVocWfii*.)  The 
birds  incladed  in  the  family  of  TrochUidas 
or  Humming-birds,  aro  at  once  the  most 
dimiDutive  and  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
of  the  whole  feathered  race.  Their  Tivacitr, 
swiftness,  and  singular  appearance,  unite  in 
rendering  them  tlM  admiration  of  mankind  $ 
while  their  colours  are  so  ra<liant  that  we 
can  only  compare  their  peculiar  splcndonr 
with  the  brilliancy  of  polished  metals  and 
the  superior  lustre  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
or  the  emerald.  This  is  their  general  cha- 
racter ( but  there  are  some  species  whose 
plumaro  is  comparatively  obscure,  exMblt- 
ing  only  a golden-green  tinge,  diffused  over 
the  brown  or  purplish  colour  of  the  bock 
and  wings.  In  size  they  vary  from  that  of 
a wren  to  a humb1e-l)ee  t the  muscles  of 
their  wings  are  very  strong,  and  their  plu- 
mage dense  and  compact : they  are  almost 
ever  in  motion;  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  dart  through  the  air,  and  the  rapidlv- 
vibrating  motion  of  their  wings,  are  quite 
inconceivable.  These  lovely  gems  of  ani- 
mated nature  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
almost  exclusively  tropical : some  species, 
however,  migrate  Into  me  temperate  regions 
on  either  side  of  the  equator  during  the 
warm  season ; and  stragglers  have  occasion- 
ally been  met  with  even  in  cold  situations. 
They  are  characterised  by  a long  and  ex- 
tremely slender  bill,  inclosing  an  extensile 
and  retractile  tongue,  which  is  divided  into 


two  filaments  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  bv 
which  they  extract  the  nectar  and  the  small 
insects  which  may  lurk  in  the  recesses  of 


flowers.  Their  feet  are  very  small,  their 
I wings  long  and  narrow ; the  mechanism  of 


the  Swift,  formed  for  rapid  and  powerfm 
i flight.  When  hovering  before  a flower,  they 
seem  suspended  in  the  a|r,  rather  than  sus- 
tained by  the  vigorous  movement  of  their 
pinions ; and  it  is  to  the  constant  murmur 
or  buzzing  sound,  caused  by  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  them,  that  these  beautiful  tittle  crea- 
tures derive  their  name.  How  greatly  they 
I must  add  to  the  richness  of  a Tnnsatlantlc 
landscape,  when  fluttering  fVora  flower  to 
flower  in  the  morning  sunbeams  t 
I “ Wherever  a creeping  vine  opens  its  fra- 
I grant  clusters,  or  wherever  a tree*  flower 
blooms,  may  these  little  things  be  seen.  In 
the  garden  or  In  the  woods,  over  the  water, 
every  where  they  are  darting  about ; of  all 
sixes,  from  one  tnat  might  eauly  be  mistaken 
for  a different  variety  of  bird,  to  the  tiny 
: Hermit  (7.  rvfiga$ter\  whose  body  is  not 
half  the  size  of  the  bees  buzzing  about  the 
same  sweets.  Sometimes  they  are  seen 
: chasing  each  other  in  sport  with  a rapidity 
of  flight  and  intricacy  of  path  the  eye  is 
! puzzled  to  follow.  Again  circling  round 
I and  round,  they  rise  high  in  mid  air,  then 
dart  off  like  lignt  to  some  distant  attraction. 
Perched  upon  a little  limb,  they  smooth  their 
I plumes  and  seem  to  delight  in  their  dazzling 
I hues  I then  starting  off  leisurely,  they  skim 
; along,  stopping  capriciously  to  xiss  the  co- 
! quettiog  flowerets.  Often  two  meet  in  mid 
I air  and  Airiously  fight,  their  crests  and  the 
! feaUien  upon  their  throats  all  erected  and 
blazing,  and  altogether  pictures  of  the  most 


violent  rage.  Several  times  we  saw  them 
battling  with  large  black  beet,  who  frequent 
the  same  flowers,  and  may  be  supposed  often 
to  interfere  provokingly.  Like  lightning 
our  little  heroes  would  come  down,  out  the 
coat  of  shining  mail  would  ward  tlicir 
fririous  strokes.  Again  and  again  would 
they  renew  the  attack,  until  their  anger  had 
expended  itself  by  its  own  fury,  or  until 
the  apathetic  bee,  once  roused,  hod  put 
forth  powers  that  drove  the  invader  from 
the  field." -~£dtoards's  Voyagt  up  tM 
Amazon, 

The  Humming-birds  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes those  with  curved  bills, 
and  those  whose  bills  are  straight.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a description  of  the 
most  remarkable  species  ; reserving  some  of 
them  for  insertion  under  the  article  TVocAi-  | 
lidtz.  Their  nests  are  very  beautifully  con-  i 
structed,  being  usually  composed  of  vegeta-  | 
ble  down,  sudfi  as  that  of  the  cotton-plant 
or  silk-ootton  tree ; and  being  covered  on  { 
the  outside  with  bits  of  lichen,  leaves,  moss,  | 
&c.  Sometimes  they  are  suspended  from  j 
the  extremities  of  twigs  of  the  orange,  the 
pomegranate,  or  the  citron-tree  ; and  some- 
times from  a bouse,  provided  they  can  find 
convenient  twigs  for  the  purpose : for  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  although  these  birds  are 
most  numerous  in  the  dense  forests,  where 
the  wild  blossoms  almost  vie  with  themselves 
in  splendour,  they  are  also  seen  In  tlie  gar- 
dens of  cultivated  districts,  and  do  not 
appear  at  all  disinclined  to  the  society  of 
Man,  though  it  is  very  difflcult  to  keep  them 
in  a state  of  domestication.  The  Ilumming- 
blrd  is  very  irascible,  two  males  scarcely 
ever  meeting  without  a contest  ensuing  t 
they  will  also  attack  birds  of  a much  larger 
size,  os  wrens  or  king-birds,  and  they  some- 
times even  have  contests  fur  a flower  with  the 
humble-bee* 

TorAZ-THROATBP  HrMMINO-BIRn.  (TVo- 
ehUut  ptUa.)  Both  In  size  and  colours  this 
species  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  others  of 
the  curve-billed  kind.  Its  body  is  as  large 
as  that  of  a wren  ; and  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  two  long-tailed  fea- 
thers, it  measures  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of 
a glossy  black,  the  back  and  smaller  wina- 
00 verts  being  of  a flue  deep  orange-purple 
colour  t the  throat  and  part  of  the  neck  is 
of  the  most  splendid  topaz  yellow,  changing  ' 


from  the  lostre  of  polished  gold  to  deep 
emerald  green,  according  to  Uie  sltnatlons 
in  which  it  is  viewed : the  topaz-coloured 
plumage  is  separated  from  the  breast  and 
sides  of  the  neck  by  a black  line,  beneath 
which  the  whole  breast  and  sides  are  of  a 
deep  but  shining  purple  rose-colour : the 
winn  are  of  a purplish  brown ; the  rump  of 
a blight  grass-green ; and  the  tail  oranTC- 
purpi^,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
are  purple-brown,  of  a narrow  shape,  and 
pointed  at  the  tips,  and  exceed  the  rest  in 
length  by  abont  four  inches.  The  bill  is 
moderately  long,  chrved,  and  black  t the 
leM  are  alM  black.  The  female  is  far  less 
bnUiant  than  the  male,  being  of  a dark 
coppery-green  colour,  with  dusky  wings,  and 
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the  two  middle  feethen  of  the  tail  no  longer 
than  the  rest.  This  species  is  said  to  be 
princii'ally  found  in  Surinam  and  Guiana, 
where  it  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  the  surface  of  which  they  skim  after 
I the  manner  of  swallows. 

Fobe-tailed  Hi’MMiya-BiBD.  iTrochi- 
bu/orJkxUus.)  This  species  is  chiefly  notice- 
able for  the  shining  beauty  of  its  tail-fea- 
thers, which  appear  of  a brilliant  blue,  green. 


or  golden  colour,  according  to  the  lights  in 
which  they  ore  seen,  and  form  a very  long 
and  brood  tail  in  proportion  to  the  *my  of 


the  bird : the  crown  of  the  head  is  blue,  and 
a shining  golden  lustre  pervades  the  rest  of 


the  pluman,  but  it  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  tile  beautv  of  the  toil ; the  legs,  feet, 
and  claws  are  black. 


Bab-tailed  Ilniiiiira-BiKD.  iTrochOta 
I tparganunu.)  This  elegant  bird  is  nearly 
' eight  inches  long : its  colour  is  green-gold, 
I but  not  very  bright,  except  on  the  throat, 
where  it  is  rich  and  brilliant : the  tail  la 


long  and  strongly  forked,  and  the  feathers 
are  Telvet-black,  each  being  crossed  by  a 
broad  golden  crimson  bar,  and  rounded  at 


the  end:  bill  and  legs  black.  Motive  of 
Peru. 

HABLxqmir  Hmotixo-BiBD.  (TVocASus 
multicolor.)  A highly  elegant  species,  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  its  colours.  Its 
length  is  about  four  inches  i the  bill  long, 
slightly  bent,  and  of  a pale  yellow  hue  : the 
crosm  of  the  head,  throat,  neck,  breast,  upper 


port  of  the  back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts, 
fine  gilded  grass-green  i the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  ultramarine  blue,  divided 


from  the  green  of  the  bock  by  a narrow  black 
bar ; the  wings  and  tail  light  brown  i belly 
and  vent-feathers  red ; wmgs  long  in  pro- 


Rcby-thboated  IIummino-bibd.  (7Vo- 
ehilut  colubrit.)  This  beautiftil  species  is 
about  three  inches  and  0 half  in  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail : the  bill 
is  black ; the  crosm,  upper  port  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  coverts  of  tlie  wings  ore  of  a most 
resplendent  and  variable  green  and  gold 
colour ! the  chin  and  throat  rival  the  ruby 
in  brilliancy,  changing,  according  to  tba 
light,  either  into  a burnished  gold  coloat, 
or  a deep  brown  tint ; the  breast  and  belly 
ate  white  t the  wings  and  tail  purplish- 
brown,  but  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
green.  It  is  a native  of,  and  continues  in 
Uie  southern  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent during  the  whole  year,  but  appears  in 
North  America  only  in  summer.  It  breeds 
in  Florida,  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West 
India  islands ; and  is  even  seen  in  Canada. 
In  that  entertaining  book,  “ The  Canadian 
Naturalist,"  tliis  bird  and  its  habits  are  thus 
noticed  iq  one  of  the  " Conversations  — 
" C.  Ha  I there  is  what  I have  long  wished 
to  see,  a Humming-bird  sucking  the  flowers. 
There  are  two  of  them : let  us  take  a closer 
view  of  them — F.  No,  no : stay  where  you 
are,  and  remain  quite  still,  and  talk  in  a 
low  voice  ; for  on  the  slightest  alarm,  and 
their  brilliant  little  eyes  are  glancing  in  every 
direction,  they  shoot  off  with  the  straightness 
and  speed  of  an  arrow.  See  how  they  hover 
on  the  wing,  in  ftont  of  the  blossoms,  quite 


portion  to  the  bird  | tail  rounded  at  the 
tip. 

Cbestxd  HruMnro-BiBD.  (.Trochiluscrit- 
tattu.)  This  bird  U a native  of  the  West 
Indies ; the  bill  is  slpnder,  sharp-pointed, 
incurvated,  and  blockish  i the  top  of  the 
head,  from  the  bill  to  the  hinder  part,  which 
terminates  in  a crest,  is  partly  green  and 
partly  blue,  and  shines  wlUi  a most  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  i the  plumage  op  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  dark  green 
intermixed  with  gold  colour  i the  breast  and 
belly  are  of  a dingy  grey  i the  tail  is  a bluish- 
black,  glosw  on  the  upper  surface  i and  the 
legs  and  feet,  which  ore  very  small,  ore 
blockish. 

SAPrniBB  Aim  Embbald  Hciisnxo-BiBD. 
(.Trochilutbicolor.)  Thetwobrilliantcolours 
with  which  this  bird  is  invested,  not  only 
merit  the  title  of  the  gems  by  which  they  are 
called,  but  possess  a vivid  metallic  splendour 
not  exhibited  by  the  gems  themselves.  The 
sapphire  colour  covers  the  head  and  throat, 
beyond  which  It  blends  with  the  lucid  golden 
emerald  colour  pf  the  breast,  belly,  ana  back : 
the  wings  are  brown  ; the  tail  glossy  bluish- 
block  I and  the  belly  white  : the  upper  man- 
dible is  black,  the  lower  whitish.  Native  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


w.  AVERIOSM  BDVUIWO-BlBn 
fTBOoniLUS  OOLIBBIS.) 

Stationary,  while  their  long  tongue  is  In- 
serted, but  their  wings  vibrating  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  only  visible  as  an  indistinct  cloud 
on  each  side.  — C.  Ope  of  them  has  suddenly 
vanislied,  but  I ^d  not  tee  him  fly,  though 
I was  watching  him. — F.  He  has  gone  only 


they  are  often  lost  to  the  sight.  — C.  How 
very  little  and  how  very  beautiftil  I the  body 
glitters  in  the  sun  with  green  and  gold,  and 
the  throat  is  just  like  a glowing  eoal  of  fire. 
Now  they  rest  on  a twig  i one  of  them  I 
perceive  has  not  the  brilliant  throat  of  the 
other. — F,  That  Is  the  female;  in  other 
respects  her  plumage  is  like  that  of  the 
male.  It  is  the  Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird (TrochUut  coUl^),  and  is  scattered 


over  the  whole  of  this  continent,  at  least  to 
the  latitude  of  57  degrees  north.'* 

Least  Hcmmixo-bird.  {Trochilus  mini- 
mus.) This  is  the  emailed  of  the  whole 
feathered  tribe  ; being  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  lenj^,  and  weighing  only  about 
twenty  grains : the  general  colour  on  the 
upper  parts  is  green  gold  ; the  quill  and  tail 
feathers  glossy  violet-brown,  and  the  exterior 
tail-feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  white  t 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dull 
white ; and  the  legs  and  feet  black.  Native 
of  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  of 
some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  Lowo-t AILED  Huumixo-bird  (TVo- 
cfiUus  ^lytmus)  is  called  by  Mr.  Gosse  “ the 
TCm  of  American  ornithology ; ” its  slender 
form,  velvet  crest,  emerald  bosom,  and 
lengthened  tail-plumbs,  rendering  it  one  of 
the  most  elegant  even  of  this  most  brilliant 
family.  The  length  of  the  male  is  ten  inches 
and  a quarter  i wings  expanded,  six  and 
three-eighths,  and  longest  tail-feather  seven 
inches  and  a half.  Irides  black  ; beak  coral 
red,  the  tip  black  ; feet  purplish-brown,  soles 
paler.  Crown,  bind  head,  and  nape  deep 


’ tOKO-TAttan  HOMMINO-BTRD  : MALE. 
(TROCBILOS  POt.TTMOB.) 

velvety-black,  very  rfJghtly  glossed  j back, 
rump,  wing,  and  tail-coverts,  rich  golden 

green  t wings  purplish-black  ; tail  deep 
lack,  with  bluish  gloss,  the  uropygials,  and 


the  outer  edges  of  the  otliers,  glossed  with 
golden  green,  varying  in  intensity.  The  tail 
is  slightly  forked,  the  feathers  regularly  gra- 
duating from  the  uropygials  outwards,  save 
that  tlie  outmost  but  one  is  exceedingly 
lengthened.  Throat,  breast,  and  belly,  gor- 
geous emerald-green, extending  to  the  thighs; 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  purpled  black. 
The  plumage  of  the  hind  head  long  and 
loose,  descending  in  two  lateral  tufts  upon 
the  nai>e,  wliich  are  to  some  extent  erectile. 
The  whole  upper  plumage  of  the  female, 
from  the  hind  head,  is  rich  golden  green ; 
tail  blue  black,  the  exterior  two  feathers  ou 
each  side  broadly  tipped  with  white : uro- 
pygials golden-green.  Wings  as  in  the  male. 
Under  parts  white,  the  feathers  having  round 
tips  of  metallic  green  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  being  mingled  with  green  ones  on 
the  sides  of  the  body. 

?*The  Long- tail  is  a permanent  resident 
in  Jamaica,  and  is  not  uncommonly  seen  at 
all  seasons  and  in  all  situations.  It  loves  to 
frequent  the  margins  of  woods  and  road- 
sides, where  it  sucks  the  blossoms  of  the 
trees,  occasionally  descending,  however,  to 
the  low  shrubs.  There  is  one  locality  where 
it  is  abundant,  the  summit  of  that  range  of 
moxmtains  just  behind  Blueflelds,  and  known 
as  the  Blueflelds  Ridge.  Behind  the  peaks 
which  are  visible  from  the  sea,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  half  a mile,  there  runs  through 
the  dense  woods  a narrow  path,  just  pass- 
able for  a horse,  overrun  with  beautiful 
ferns  of  manv  graceful  forms,  and  always 
damp  and  cool.  No  habitation  occurs  within 
several  miles,  and  no  cultivation,  save  the 
isolated  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes, 
which  are  teeming  with  enormous  arums, 
^d  thes9  are  hidden  from  view  far  up  in 
the  thick  ivoods.  The  refreshing  coolness 
of  this  road,  its  unbroken  solitude,  combined 
with  the  p^uliarity  and  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  made  it  one  of  my  favourite  re- 
sorts. Not  a tree,  from  the  thickness  of 
one's  wrist  up  to  the  giant  ma^tude  of  the 
hoary  figs  and  cotton  trees,  but  is  clothed 
with  fantastic  parasites;  begonias  with 
wuen  flowers,  and  ferns  adth  hirsate  stems, 
climb  up  the  trunks ; enormous  bromclias 
fpring  frpm'the  greater  forks,  and  fringe  the 
horizontal  limbs ; various  orchideas  with 
matted  roots  and  grot^ue  blossoms  droop 
from  every  bough,  and  long  lianes,  like  the 
cordaM  of  a ship,  depend  fh>m  the  loftiest 
branches,  or  stretch  from  tree  to  tree.  Ele- 
gant tree-ferns  and  towering  palms  are  nu- 
merous ; here  and  there  the  wild  plantain 
or  heliconia  waves  its  long  flag-like  leaves 
from  amidst  the  humbler  bushes,  and  in  the 
most  obscure  comers  over  some  decaying 
log,  nods  the  noble  spike  of  a magnificent 
limodorum.  Nothing  is  flaunting  or  showy  ; 
all  is  solemn  and  subdued ; but  all  is  ex- 
quisitely beautifhl.  Now  and  then  the  car 
is  startled  by  the  long-drawn  measured 
notes,  most  richly  sweet,  of  the  Solitaire, 
itself  mysteriously  unseen,  like  tlie  hymn  of 
praise  of  an  angel.  It  is  so  in  keeping  with 
the  solitude,  and  with  the  scene,  that  we  are 
unconsciously  arrested  to  admire  and  listen. 
The  smaller  wood  consists  largely  of  the 
plant  called  Glass-eye  berry,  a ^rophula- 
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rioQji  Bhrubf  the  bloeeoms  of  which^  though 
preeenting  little  beauty  in  form  or  hue,  are 
pre-emiuently  attractlTe  to  the  Long-tailed 
Humming-bird.  Them  buahee  are  at  no 
part  of  the  year  out  of  bloatom,  the  Karlet 
berriet  appearing  at  all  acaaona  on  the  aame 
atalk  aa  the  floveta.  And  here  at  any  time 
one  may  with  tolerable  certainty  calculate  on 
finding  theae  very  lovely  birda.  But  it  ia  in 
March,  April,  and  Hay  that  they  abound  : 

I anppoae  I have  aometimea  aeen  not  fewer 
than  a hundred  come  aucoeaaively  to  rifle 
the  bloaaoma  within  the  apace  of  half  aa 
many  yarda  In  the  eouiae  of  a forenoon, 
They  are,  however,  in  no  reapeet  gtegarioua ; 
though  three  or  four  may  be  at  one  moment 
hovering  round  the  bloaaoma  of  the  aame 
buah,  there  ia  no  aaaociation;  each  ia  go- 
verned by  hla  individual  pr^etenoe,  and 
each  attenda  to  hia  own  affaua." 

“The  Hurruning-birda  in  Jamaica  do  not 
conflne  themaelvea  to  any  particular  aeaaon 
for  nidiflcation.  In  almoat  every  month  of 
the  year  I have  either  found,  or  bad  brought 
to  me,  the  neata  of  Folytmna  in  occupation. 
Still,  aa  far  aa  my  experience  goea,  they  are 
moat  numeroua  in  June  ; while  Mr.  Hill 
conaidera  January  aa  the  moat  normal  period. 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  two  bnx^  are 
reared  in  a aeaaon.  In  the  latter  part  of 
February,  a friend  ahowed  me  a neat  of 
thla  apeciea  in  a aingular  aituation,  bnt  which 
I afterwarda  found  to  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  ita  naual  habita  : it  waa  compoaed 
wholly  of  moaa,  and  anapended  to  one  of  the 
fibrea,  not  thidcer  than  whipcord,  belong- 
ing to  the  root  of  a tree,  and  contained  two 
egga.  Hr.  Goaae  goea  on  deaeiibing,  in  hla 
peculiarly  pleaaant  manner,  hia  further 
operatlona  in  endeavouring  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  reapecting 
the  nidiflcation  and  general  habita  of  tbta 
intereating  apeciea.  We  aelect  one  example. 
“On  the  12th  of  November,  we  took,  in 
Blneflelda  moraaa,  the  neat  of  a Folytmna, 
containing  two  egga,  one  of  which  had  the 
chii^  conaiderably  advanced,  the  other  waa 
freahly  laid.  The  neat  woe  placed  on  a 
hanging  twig  of  a black-mangrove  tree,  the 
twig  paaaing  perpendicularly  through  the 
^de,  and  out  at  the  bottom.  It  ia  now  be- 
fore me.  It  ia  a very  compact  cup,  one  inch 
and  three  quartera  deep  without,  and  one 
inch  deep  within  i the  aidea  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  inner  margin  a little 
over-arching,  ao  aa  to  narrow  the  opening  : 
the  total  greeter  at  top,  one  inch  and  a 
half;  one  inch  in  the  clear.  It  ia  mainly 
compoaed  of  ailk  cotton  very  cloaely  preaaed, 
mixed  with  the  atill  more  gloaay  cotton  of 
an  (udepiat,  particularly  round  the  edge ; 
the  aeed  remaining  attached  to  aome  of  the 
fllamenta.  On  the  outaide  the  whole  atrue- 
ture  ia  quite  covered  with  apider’a  web, 
croaaed  and  recroaaed  in  every  direction,  and 
made  to  a^ere  by  aorae  viacoua  anbatanoe, 
evidently  applied  after  the  web  waa  placed, 
probably  aaliva.  Little  bita  of  pale  green 
lichen,  and  fragmenta  of  thin  laminated 
bark,  are  atuck  hm  and  there  on  the  outtide, 
by  meana  of  the  weba  having  been  paaaed 
over  them.  The  egga  are  long-oval,  pure 
white,  aave  that,  when  fteah,  the  eontenta 


produce  a reddiah  tinge,  from  the  thinncaa  of 
the  shell." 


rujllx  i,oua.Taii.xn  mniinHo-BiRs , 

a»B  MIST. 


“ All  the  Hummlng-birda  have  more  or 
leas  the  habit  when  in  flight  of  pausing  in 
the  air,  and  throwing  the  body  and  toil  into 
rapid  and  odd  contortions  ; this  aeems  to  be 
moat  the  case  with  Mango,  bnt  perhapa  ia 
more  observable  in  Folytmua  from  the  effect 
t^t  such  motions  have  on  the  beautiful  long 
feathers  of  the  tail.  That  the  object  of  theae 
quick  turns  is  the  capture  of  insects  I am 
sure,  having  watched  one  thus  engaged  pretty 
close  to  me  I I drew  up  and  observed  it 
carefully,  and  distinctly  saw  the  minute  flies 
in  the  air,  which  it  pursued  and  caught,  and 
heard  repeatedly  the  snapping  of  the  beak. 
My  presence  scarcely  disturbed  it.  if  at  all. 
a a a When  I left  England,  I had  laid 
myself  out  for  the  attempt  to  bring  these 
radiant  creatures  alive  to  this  country  : end 
i aher  a little  acquaintance  with  the  J amoican 
I species,  Folytmna  seemed,  from  its  beauty, 
I ita  abundance,  ita  size,  its  docility,  and  ita 
mountain  habitat,  to  be  tiie  species  at  once 
most  likely  to  succeed,  and  moat  worthy  of 
the  effort.  My  expectations  were  disap- 
1 pointed  : yet  aa  the  efforts  themselves  made 
. me  more  familiar  vrith  their  habits,  the 
I reader,  I trust,  will  pardon  some  prolixity 
of  detail  in  the  narration  of  these  attempta." 

C We  have  already  so  folly  availed  ourselves 
I of  Mr.  Ooaae'a  labours,  that  we  beg  to  refer, 
for  further  formation,  to  the  work  itself  i 
and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  assuring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  hia  readers  wiQ 
be  far  more  inclined  to  applaud  than  to  con- 
demn what  he  la  pleased  to  call  his  “ pro- 
lixity." We  have  personally  derived  both 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  its  perusal  i 
and  we  trust  that  many  who  consult  our 
volume  will  be  induced,  from  the  extracts 
they  have  seen,  to  become  poaseased  of  “ The 
Blw  of  Jamaica  i " for  a more  delightful 
specimen  of  desciiptive  ornithology  never 
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eame  fVom  the  pen  of  a naturalist,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  ms  subject,  and  perfectly  com* 
petent  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  world 
in  the  most  enticing  form.]  The  works  of 
M.  Bourcier  and  Mr.  Oould  on  Humming* 
birds  are  full  of  figures  of  these  living  jeweb. 
In  1851,  the  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardena 
were  charmed  with  Mr.  Gould’s  display  of 
so  many  gorgeous  groupes  of  these  birds. 

HURON.  (Perea  nfffHcans.)  An  Acan* 
thopterygian  fish  belonging  to  the  family 
PercidcBy  known  to  the  English  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  by  the  name  of 
“ Black  Boss  ” — the  word  bcus  t^ing  almost 
synonymous  with  perch.  It  haunts  deep 
holes  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  edges  of 
banks,  and  readily  takes  a hook  baited  with 
a small  fish,  or  a piece  of  white  rag  trail^ 
after  a boat,  as  in  fishing  for  mackerel.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well-flavoured ; and 
it  is,  accordingly,  in  high  estimation  as  an 
artisle  of  food. 

HYiENA.  A well-known  gentis  of  dlgi- 
tlgrade  afid  Carnivorous  quadrapeds,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  tuberculous  teeth  or 
small  teeth  behind  the  carnivorous,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  conformation,  aided  by 
the  enormous  strength  of  their  jaws,  are 
j adapted  for  crushing  the  hardest  substances. 

; The  sktdl  of  the  Hysena  is  short,  and  re- 
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markable  for  its  solidity  t the  muzzle  also 
is  short ; and  the  temporal  muscles,  which 
raise  the  lower  jaw,  t(^ether  with  those  of 
the  neck,  are  very  fully  developed.  The 
tongue  is  rough,  the  eyes  are  projecting, 
and  the  ears  are  large.  The  neck,  chest, 
and  shoulders  are  extremely  powerful ; but 
the  hind-quarters  are  low,  and  the  hind-legs 
seem  comparatively  feeble.  It  has  four  toes 
on  each  root,  ftimished  with  blunt,  stout, 
unretractile  claws.  Beneath  the  t^l  is  a 
glandulouB  pouch,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Civets,  but  not  secreting  a similar  odorous 
substance. 

The  common  or  Striped  HViEiTA  {Hyoena 
vulgctris)  is  a native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ^lia, 
Abyssinia.  &c.  It  is  of  a brownish  gray  co- 
lour, marked  by  several  transverse  dark 
brown  bands  on  the  body,  which  are  more 
numeroiu  as  well  as  of  a deeper  colour  on 
the  legs : from  the  neck  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  bock  runs  a strong  bnstly  mane  ; 
the  nose  is  block  ; the  ears  are  rather  long, 
•harp-pointed,  and  nearly  naked;  the  tail 
is  ahoort  rather  than  long,  and  very  fall  of 


respecting 


hidr.  Many  absiud  notions 
Hysena  were  entertained  by  the  ancients  — 
its  annual  change  of  sex,  its  imitation  of  the 
human  voice,  its  power  of  charming  or  fas- 
cinating shepherds,  &c.,  subjects  which  at 
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the  present  day  scarcely  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. Hyaenas  generally  inhabit  caverns 
and  rocky  places,  prowling  about  at  night 
to  feed  on  the  remains  of  dead  animals,  or 
whatever  living  prey  they  can  seize ; but 
they  seldom  attack  man,  except  in  self-de- 
fbnee.  As  carrion-feeders  they  seem  destined 
to  fill  up  an  important  station  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  by  cleansing  the  earth  of 
the  decaying  carcasses  of  the  larger  beasts, 
whose  remains  might  otherwise  in^t  the  at- 
mosphere with  pestilential  effluvia.  Though 
not  gregarious  from  any  social  principle, 
they  sometimes  assemble  in  troops,  and  fol- 
low the  movements  of  an  army  In  order  to 
feast  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  perish  on 
the  field  of  battle  : nay,  it  is  asserted — nor 
is  it  inconsistent  with  their  insatiable  vo- 
racity and  the  peculiar  strength  of  their 
claws — that  they  have  been  often  known  to 
tear  newly-buried  corpses  out  of  their  graves. 

The  aspect  of  the  Hyaena  sCems  to  indicate 
a gloominess  and  malignity  of  disposition, 
with  which  its  manners  in  a state  of  cap- 
titity  appear  in  general  to  correspond  t 
savageness  and  intractability  mark  its  every 
look  and  movement ; and  it  is  said  that  its 
courage  is  equal  to  its  rapacity.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed,  and  universally  believed, 
that  the  Hyiena  was  untameable  ; but  that 
it  is  possible,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  to 
tame  it,  there  now  exists  not  the  sh^ow  of 
a doubt.  A remarkable  peculiarity  in  this 
animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to 
run,  he  always  appears  lame  for  a consider- 
able distance,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  to 
such  a degree  as  to  induce  a belief  that  one 
of  his  legs  is  broken  : but  after  running  for 
some  time,  this  halting  disappears,  and  he 

Sroceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly.  Mr. 

Erucc,  the  persevering  and  entertaining 
Abyssinian  traveller,  says,  “ I do  not  think 
there  is  any  one  that  has  hitherto  written  of 
this  animal  who  ever  saw  the  thousandth 
part  of  them  that  I have.  They  were  a 

{(lague  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation,  both 
n the  city  and  in  the  field,  and,  I think, 
surpassed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondar  was 
full  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned  dark 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the  di^rent 
pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses  which  this 
cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the  streets 
without  burial,  and  who  firmly  believe  that 
these  animals  are  Falashafrum  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  transformed  by  magic. 
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and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the 
dark  in  safety/'  **One  night  in  Maitsha, 
being  very  intent  on  observation,  1 heard 
•ooMthing  pass  behind  me  towards  the  bed, 
but  upon  looking  round  could  perceive  no> 
thing.  Having  finished  what  I was  then 
about,  I went  out  of  my  tent,  intending  di> 
rectly  to  return,  which  I immediately  did, 
when  I perceiv^  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at 
me  in  the  dark.  I culcd  upon  my  servant 
with  a light,  and  there  was  the  Hyena 
standing  nigh  the  bead  of  the  bed,  with  two 
or  three  large  bunches  of  candles  in  his 
mouth.  To  have  flred  at  him  I was  in 
danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other 
fhmitnre,  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the 
candles  steadily  In  his  moutn,  to  wish  for 
I no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As  his  mouth 
was  full,  and  he  bad  no  claws  to  tear  with, 
I was  not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a pike 
•truck  hhn  as  sear  the  heart  as  I could 
judge.  It  was  not  till  then  he  s^wed  any 
, sign  of  fierceness  ; but,  upon  feeling  his 
wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endea* 
voured  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to 
arrive  at  me,  so  that,  in  self-defence,  I was 
obliged  to  draw  a pistol  from  my  girdle  and 
shoot  him,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  my 
servant  cleft  his  sknll  with  a battle-axe.  In 
a word,  the  Hyiena  was  the  plague  of  our 
lives,  the  terror  of  our  night-walks,  the  de- 
struction of  onrmules  and  asses,  which  above 
all  others  are  hii  favourite  fo^" 

The  Spotted  Ht^xa  bears  a eonsider- 
I able  resemblance  to  the  former  spe^es,  but 
I Is  marked  with  numerous  round  blackish- 
brown  spots  instead  of  stripes,  and  the  mane 
is  much  less.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  the 
Striped  Hysena,  and  it  commits  equal  lavagoi 


are  still  frightful,  and  it  is  no  nneommem 
thing  to  find  that  they  have  entered  the  hut 
of  a native  in  the  night,  and  devoured  or 
dreodhiHy  mangled  some  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standiug  this  ferocity,  the  Spotted  Ilyana  is 
sometimes  domiciliated  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  ^he 
is  preferred  to  the  dog  himself  for  attach- 
ment to  his  master,  for  general  sagacHy,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  fur  his  qualifications  for  the 
chase." 

^ Another  sp^es  iJTycnw  vStoad)  is  men- 
tioned by  Cuvier,  as  difiering  from  toe  pre- 
ening by  having  stripes  on  the  legs,  the  rest 
of  the  body  being  of  a dark  gra3rish-brown. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Africa,  and  is  known 
there  under  the  name  of  the  $e€k~$kort 

HY^NA-DOO.  A name  given  to  the 
Wild  Dog  of  the  settlers  at  the  Cape.  It  is 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  either  the 
Hyena  or  the  Wolf.  In  its  general  osteo- 
lomcal  structure  it  agrees  with  the  dogs,  and 
it  nas  no  mane  ; but  the  head  resemmes  the 
Hysena'a,  and  it  has  only  four  toes  to  eadi 
foot.  Its  colour  is  a radish-brown,  with 
patches  of  black  and  white  intermixed : nose 
and  muule  black,  with  a strong  block  line 
passing  fh>m  them  up  the  centre  of  the  fore-  i 
head  to  between  the  cars.  It  is  fierce,  swift,  i 
and  active  \ is  very  destructive  to  onhn^it 
which  are  less  fleet  and  powerful  than 
itself ; and  commits  great  havoc  on  sheep.  ' 
It  is  the  Jlyrma  venatica  of  Dr.  Burche^s  ' 
**  Travels,"  and  the  tycoon  of  Mr.  Gray. 

HYiEaiODON,  CSee  SuppLEusifT.] 

HTAL^A.  A genus  of  dis« 

tinsuished  by  their  wing-shaj^  organs 
of  locomotion.  They  are  touad  in  the  At- 
lantie  and  Mediterranean,  and  the  shell  is 
known  in  this  country  by  the  trivial  name 
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amongst  the  cattle  of  the  districts  In  which 
It  resides.  This  species  inhabits  many  parts 
of  Africa,  but  is  numerous  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  It  Is  much  dreaded. 
It  rarely,  however,  moves  abroad  during  the 
day,  but  passes  that  period  In  a state  of  re- 
pose, either  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in 
retired  situationi  densely  covered  with  bush. 
Till  lately,  it  seems,  Hycenas  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  to  the  streets 
of  CaM  Town,  and  were  regarded  as  very 
nsefbf  in  carrying  away  the  animal  revise  ; 
but  partlyfrom  better  regulations  now  exist- 
ing in  the  town,  and  iMitly  fVom  the  num- 
ber of  these  animals  having  greatly  decreased, 
this  no  longer  occurs.  In  the  interior  of 
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the  ravages  of  this  beast 


UTAtXA  OLOBOLOSA, 

of  Venus*  Chariot.  It  Is  globose,  glassy, 
and  transparent,  with  a triangular  opening 
at  toe  upper  part  where  the  dorsal  portion 
advances  beyond  the  ventral,  which  Is  vault- 
ed t dorsal  more  flat  j lower  extremity  tri- 
dendate.  The  head  of  the  is  vei7 

Indistinct,  and  it  has  no  eyes. 

HYAXONBMA.  A genus  of  siliceous 
sponges,  by  some  considered  a true  sooj^yte. 

hydatids,  a term  applied  to  nearly 
all  kinds  of  cyst-like  productions  or  cysue 
parasites  invading  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals.  They  are  now  known  to  be  only 
the  young  of  higher  forms  of  Entozoa. 

HYDRA.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
minute  polypi  found  in  stagnant  pools  of 
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water*  where  tiiimber*  are  often  seen  clus- 
tering upon  aquatic  plants,  &c.  These  ani- 
mals present  us  with  the  simplest  kind  of 
structure  which  has  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  Uydra  consists  simply  of  a fleshy  tube, 
open  at  both  extremiti^  and  the  aperture 
of  the  tube  serving  as  a mouth,  which  is 
situate  in  the  more  dilated  end,  and  this 
mouth  is  provided  at  its  margin  with  a 
single  row  of  UntacuJa^  or  long  flexible 
arms,  which  diverge  fVom  each  other  like 
the  spokes  of  a wheel.  Looking  to  this  ani- 
mal, we  may  suppose  tliat  nature  has  formed 
it  to  prove  that  animal  iifb  may  be  carried 


on  wiUiout  the  aid  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery which  she  has  given  to  tlie  h^her 
orders  of  creation.  The  Hydra  vtrufis,  or 
Green  Polype,  has  the  power  of  fixing  itself 
in  an  erect  position  by  the  foot,  and  if  it 
wishes  to  change  place,  it  slowly  bends  till 
iU  head  touches  the  plane  on  which  it  is 
moving,  and  adheres  to  it  by  the  mouth,  or 
one  or  two  of  its  tentacula ; the  foot  is  then 
deta^ed,  and  by  a curve  of  the  bodv  placed 
close  to  the  head,  where  it  it  again  fixed, 
preparatory  to  a new  step,  which  it  performs 
bv  a repetition  of  the  same  movements, 
when  in  search  of  prey,  the  Hvdra  permits 
its  arms  to  float  loosely  through  the  water ; 
by  which  means  it  succeeds  In  obtaining  a 
supply  of  food ; for  if,  in  their  active  course, 
any  m the  minute  Crustacea  and  aquatic 
worms  should  but  touch  one  of  the  tentacula, 
it  is  immediately  seised,  other  arms  are  soon 
coiled  round  it,  and  the  unfortunate  victim 
is  speedily  conveyed  to  the  mouth. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  reproduction 
pMsessed  fy  these  simple  animals,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  when  mature  and  well  sup- 
plied with  food,  minute  gemmules  or  buds 
are  seen  to  become  developed  from  the  com- 
mon substance  of  the  body  i lliese  gemma 
appear  at  first  like  delicate  gelatinous  tu- 
bercles upon  the  exterior  of  the  parent 
polype  { but,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they 
gradually  assume  a similar  form,  and  be- 
come perforated  at  their  unattached  ex- 
tremity. During  the  first  period  of  the  for- 
mation of  these  sprouts,  they  are  evidently 


continuous  with  the  general  sulistance  from 
which  they  arise  ; but,  at  length,  when  the 
youug  is  fblly  formed  and  ri|>e  for  Indepen- 
dent existence,  the  point  of  union  between 
the  two  becomes  more  and  more  slender, 
until  a slight  effort  on  the  part  of  cither  ts 
sufiicient  to  detach  them,  and  the  process  is 
completed. 

But  among  the  many  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  the  itydra,  that  whicli  ap- 
pears the  most  so,  is  its  capability  of  repro- 
ducing the  whole  structure  from  separate 
portions  of  it.  New  tentacula  will  replace 
any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost  or 
removed.  If  the  body  is  divided  transvcrAely, 
each  segment  will  become  a ncir  animal; 
the  upper  one  closing  the  a|>crture  at  its 
base,  and  the  lower  one  speedily  developing 
tentacula  around  the  newly-fonned  mouth. 
If  divided  longitudinally,  each  half  will,  in 
a very  short  space  of  time,  begin  to  ply  its 
tentacula ; nay,  if  cut  transversely  into 
several  segments,  each  will  in  time  become 
a perfect  animal.  — Trembly  was  the  first 
man  who  gave  a detailed  account  of  lliix  , 
curious  poly|)e.  [Sec  Polypi. J 

HYDRACIINA.  A wnus  of  aquatic  in- 
sects closley  allied  to  tne  AcarUitz  [which 
see].  One  of  the  largest  and  by  for  the  most 
elegant  of  the  genus  is  the  Hydrachna  pco-  ^ 
qraphiezL,  so  named  from  the  fancied  map-  ' 
like  distribution  of  its  voriegations.  Its  i 
shape  is  globular,  and  its  colour  a polished 
black,  ornamented  with  red  spots,  which  in 
a certain  light  have  a kind  of  gilded  bistre. 
The  legs  of  this  insect,  as  in  the  rest  of  tlie 
genus,  are  hairy ; it  sa  ims  with  great  ce- 
lerity, and  appears  in  almost  constant  mo- 
tion. The  eg^  of  the  Hydrachna  are  small 
and  round  : the  young,  when  first  excluded, 
are  furnished  with  six  legs  only ; but  they 
acquire  two  more  legs  after  the  first  or 
second  change  of  their  skin. 

HYDROBRANCIIIATA.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  order  (Jastzropoda^  containing 
Mollusca  which  breathe  water  only. 

IIYDROCANTHAKI,  or  WATER 
BEETLES.  The  name  of  a great  noup  of 
Coleoptera,  containing  Dyti»cu»i  (JwymCctts^ 
and  numerous  other  genera. 

HYDROCHCERU8.  [See  Captbara.] 

HYDROMETRIDjE.  A family  of  in- 
sects, some  species  of  which  may  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  |>ond  or  stream,  skim- 
ming along  the  surface,  and  turning  about 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  body  is 
boat-shaped,  the  hind  feet  serving  as  a 
rudder,  while  the  two  mi<idle  icet  brush 
along  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  and  give  the 
required  motion  : the  under  side  of  the  body 
is  clothed  with  a thick  coating  of  fine  hairs, 
evidently  Intended  to  prevent  the  insect 
from  coming  in  contact  witli  the  water. 

HYDROPniLUS.  A remarkable  genns 
of  aquatic  insects,  differing  from  that  of  Dy- 
tiscus  only  in  the  structure  of  the  antennx, 
which,  instead  of  being  setaceous,  are  short, 
and  furnished  ivith  a clavated  and  perfu- 
liated  Up  or  knob.  One  large  species,  com- 
mon in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  is  an  inch 
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and  a half  long,  oval,  and  of  a deep  brown 
coloar,  highly  polished.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  a sort  of  cocoon,  spun  by  the  female,  and 
coated  with  a gummy  matter  that  is  imper- 
Tious  to  the  water  on  which  it  doaU.  The 
larvae  are  observed  to  prey  on  the  smaller 
kinds  of  water-snails,  tad|>oles,  &c.,  and  ap- 
pear very  voracious ; and  they  remain  about 
two  years  before  they  change  into  pups  or 
chrysalides.  When  the  larva  is  arrived  at 


BTORornirns  pxesou, 

' its  fiill  growth,  it  secretes  itself  in  the  bank 
I of  the  water  it  Inhabits,  and  having  formed 
' a convenient  cell,  lies  dormant  for  some 
I time  ; after  which  it  divests  itself  of  its  skin, 

■ and  appears  in  the  form  of  a chrysalis ; in 
I this  state  it  remains  some  time  longer,  when 
I it  again  releases  itself  of  its  exuvim,  appears 
' in  its  complete  or  beetle  form,  and  as  soon 
as  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  acquire  a sufh- 
I cient  degree  of  strength  and  colour  \ it 
' comes  forth  from  its  retreat,  and  commits 
itself  in  its  new  form  to  its  native  element. 

I It  b a curious  circumstance  that  some  of  the 
I species  of//j^/rOTAn7«te  found  in  this  country  j 
I exceed  in  size  those  from  tropical  climates  i 
many  of  the  species  are,  however,  very  mi- 
nute. CSee  Drxiscus.] 

HYDROPHIS,  or  WATER-ST^AKE. 

I This  genus  of  rei>tiles  is  ve^  common  in 
I certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Seas,  where  it 
feeds  on  fishes,  and  b considered  excessively 
venomous.  They  have  the  back  part  of  the 
body  and  tall  very  much  compressed  and 


raised  vertically,  which,  imparting  to  them 
the  power  of  swimming,  renders  them 
aquatic  animals.  They  have  a range  of 
scales  a little  broader  than  the  rest  under 
the  ^lly ; the  head  small,  not  bulged,  ob- 
tuse, and  covered  with  large  plates.  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  salt  water  of  Bengal, 
and  others  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ITYDRUS.  A species  of  small  aquatic 
serpents,  having  the  extremity  of  their  tidb 
enlarged,  and  very  much  compressed  j which 
conformation  gives  them  greater  facility  in  | 
moving  through  the  water.  They  inhabit 
the  intertropiral  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  in  some  situations 
arc  very  abundant. 

IIYLA.  A genus  of  Batrachian  reptiles,  ' 
known  as  Tree  hVog$^  and  generically  dif-  ! 
ferring  from  the  common  Frogs  in  no  re* 
spect.  excepting  that  the  extremitv  of  each 
of  their  toes  b widened  and  rounded  into  a 
sort  of  viscous  palette,  which  enables  them 
to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  bexlies,  and  to 
climb  trees,  to  which  last  they  resort  during 
the  summer,  in  pursuit  of  insects ; but  they  i 
deposit  their  eggs  in  water,  and  penetrate 
into  the  mud  in  winter,  like  other  Frogs. 

The  Trek  Froo  {ITyla  arborta)  exceeds 
all  other  European  species  in  the  beauty  | 
of  its  colours,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  and  i 
the  agility  of  its  movements  t while  iu  size  : 
is  smaller  than  any  of  the  tribe.  It  b a ' 
native  of  France,  Germany,  Italv,  and  many  • 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found 
in  the  British  islancb.  During  the  summer  I 
months  its  principal  residence  is  on  the  upper 
parts  of  trees,  where  it  wanders  among  the 
foliage  in  quest  of  insects,  which  it  catches 
with  extreme  celerity,  cither  stealing  softly 
towards  lU  prey,  or  springing  ui>on  it  with  a 
sudden  leap  ; and  it  is  often  seen  suspending  1 
itself  by  its  feet  to  tlic  under  parts  of  the  > 
leaves,  to  enjoy  their  shade.  Its  colour  on 
the  npper  parts  is  green,  more  or  less  bright : 
the  aMomcn  is  whitish,  and  marked  by 
numerous  granules : on  each  side  of  the 
tx)dy  is  a dark  violet-coloured  streak,  tinged 
underneath  with  yellow,  separating  the  green 
of  the  upper  parts  from  the  white  c^olour  of  1 
the  lower.  The  body  b short,  plump,  and 
snwoth  1 the  hind  legs  arc  very  long  and  I 
slender ; the  fore  feet  have  four  and  the 
hind  feet  five  toes,  all  of  w'hich  are  termi- 
nated by  round,  flat,  and  dilated  tips,  the 
under  surface  of  which,  being  soft  and  glu- 
tinous, enables  the  animal  to  hsmg  with 
perfect  security  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  Ac. ; 
it  can  also  adhere  to  any  substance  by  its 
abdomen,  which  is  covered  with  small  glan- 
dular granules,  by  merely  pressing  itself 
against  it.  Thougn  the  Tree  Frog  inhabits  i 
the  woods  during  the  summer  months,  yet  1 
on  the  approach  of  winter  it  retires  to  the 
waters,  and  there  submerging  itself  in  the 
soft  mud,  or  concealing  itself  beneath  the 
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banks,  remains  in  a state  of  torpidity,  and  \ 
again  emerges  in  the  spring,  at  which  period  i 
it  deposits  Its  spawn  in  the  water,  like  the 
rest,  in  small  clustered  mosses.  The  male 


t the  spring,  at  which  period 
town  in  the  water,  like  the 


at  this  period  inflates  its  throat  in  a sur- 
prising manner,  and  croaks  in  so  loud  and 
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■harp  ft  key  ftf  to  be  heard  at  an  ImmenM 
distance.  Durioff  their  residence  among  the 
trees  they  are  obeerved  to  be  particularly 


noisy  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

HYI*iE08AURU8.  [8ee  SuiTLKMKjrT.] 

HYLOBATJES.  C»c«  Ape.  Long-armed.) 

HYMENOFTERA.  An  order  of  insects 
' haring  four  naked  membranous  wings,  as  i 
; seen  in  Bees.  Wasps,  Ants.  Ichneumons,  Ae. 

• The  anterior  wings  are  usually  much  larger  I 
{ than  the  ^terior  t and  the  nervuresor  iiard  ! 

, framework  on  which  the  membrane  of  the 
. wing  is  extended  are  but  few.  The  mouth 
I Is  lumished  with  mandibles  and  maxillie. 

' and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  either  by 
’ an  oTipositor  or  a sting.  The  larra  of  some  I 
I resemble  those  of  the  order  Lepidoptera,  but  ' 
I differ  in  the  number  of  tlieir  legs,  Ac.  Mott 
hymenopterous  insects,  when  in  the  perfect 
state,  are  constantly  resorting  to  flowers,  I 
either  fur  the  purpose  of  gathering  honey, 

. or  of  preying  upon  the  less  powerful  species  . 
of  their  own  class.  Hymenopterous  insects 
love  the  light  of  the  sun  t they  take  wing 
only  during  the  day-time,  remainiDg  at  rtm 
i in  the  night,  and  in  dull  and  wet  weather  ; 

and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  excel 
I all  other  insects  In  the  number  and  variety 
! of  their  instincts,  which  are  wonderfully  dis- 
played in  the  methods  employed  by  them 
in  providing  not  merely  for  their  own  weU 
fare,  but  for  the  comfort  and  ftititre  wants  of 
ilieir  offspring. 

In  the  adult  state  these  insects  live  chiefly 
on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers,  and  the 
juices  of  fVuits.  The  larvae  of  the  Saw-flies  ■ 
iTtnihredinuLEX  under  the  form  of  false 
caterpillars  and  slugs,  are  leaf-eaters,  and 
are  oftentimes  productU-e  of  much  injury 
to  plants.  The  larva  of  the  XiphydriadiE^  ' 
and  of  the  Ilom-tails  ( CfroccHcto),  are  borers 
and  wood-eaters, and  conseouently  injurious 
to  the  plants  inhabited  by  tnem.  Pines  and 
flrs  suffer  most  from  their  attacks.  Some  of ' 
the  warty  excrescen^i  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  plants,  such  as  oak-apples,  gall- 
: nuts,  and  the  like,  arise  from  the  punctures 
of  four-winged  gall-flies  {DiplolepididceX 
and  the  irritation  produced  by  their  larva, 
which  reside  in  these  swellings.  The  injury 
caused  by  them  is,  comparatlvelv,  of  verv 
little  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hana, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  these  insects  for 
the  gall-nuts  that  are  extensively  used  in 
colouring,  and  in  medicine,  and  form  the 
chief  ing^ient  in  ink.  We  may,  therefore, 
write  down  these  insects  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  race.  Immense  numbers 
of  caterpillars  and  other  noxious  insects  are 
preyed  upon  by  internal  enemies,  the  larva 
of  the  ichnenmon-flies  (A’uamdJce,  Ichneu- 
moni>/<E,  and  ChaiddidutX  which  live  upon 
the  fat  of  their  victims,  and  finally  destroy 
them.  Some  of  these  ichneumon-flies  (/cA- 
furumones  ovuloruni)  are  extremely  small, 
and  confine  their  attacks  to  the  eggs  of  other 
insects,  which  they  puncture,  and  the  little 
creatures  produced  from  the  latter  find  a 


bees  (//|/7«eus,  Sphecodes^  Xomeuia^ 

Epeo/us,  Oadioxyt^  and  SUlU  \ lay  their  eggs 
in  the  provisioned  nests  of  other  insects, 
whose  young  are  robbed  of  their  food  by  the 
earlier  hatched  intruders,  and  are  coiise-  | 
quently  starved  to  death.  The  wood-wasps 
(Xt^ihro^idatX  and  numerous  kinds  of  sand- 
wasps  (^orrcK/a;.  liembicidct^  SphEgida^  Fain* 
pUidee-ttind  ScoikulfE\  mud-wasps  iPe/cT^ras). 
the  stinging  velvet-ants  {MutUladceX  and 
the  solitary  wasps  (Odywrus  and  Eumen^sX 
are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and  provision 
their  nests  with  other  insects,  which  serve 
for  food  to  Uieir  young.  The  food  of  ants 
consists  of  animal  and  vegetable  juices  ; and  j 
though  these  industrious  little  animals 
sometimes  prove  troublesome  by  their  fbnd- 
ness  for  sweets,  yet,  as  they  seize  and  destroy 
many  insects  siso.  their  occasional  trespasses 
may  well  be  forgiven.  Even  the  proverbially 
irritable  paper-making  wasps  and  hornets 
(Polutei  and  Vespa)  are  not  without  their 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  ; for  they  feed 
their  tender  offspring  not  only  with  vege- 
table juiues,  but  with  the  soft  parts  of  other 
insects,  great  numbers  of  wMch  they  seize 
and  destroy  for  this  purpose.  The  solitary 
and  social  btct{Andrenc^a  and^^psefee)  U\*e 
wholly  on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers, 
and  feed  their  young  with  a mixture  of  the 
same,  called  bM-bread.  Various  kinds  of 
bees  are  dom^th»ted  for  the  sake  of  their 
stores  of  wax  and  honey,  and  are  thus  mode 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man,  in  return  for  the  care 
and  attention  afforded  them.  Honey  and 
wax  are  also  obtained  from  several  species 
of  wild  bees  (Jfelip<ma^  TVipona,  and  Tetra- 
gonaX  essentially  different  from  the  domes- 
ticated kinds.  While  bees  and  other  hy- 
menopterous insects  seek  only  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  inclinations,  in  their 
frequent  visits  to  flowers,  they  carry  on  their 
bodies  the  yellow  dust  or  pollen  from  one 
blossom  to  another,  and  scatter  U over  the 
parts  prepared  to  receive  and  be  fbrtilized 
by  it,  whereby  they  render  an  important 
service  to  vegetation. 

HYRAX.  A eurions  genus  of  small  rab- 
bit-Uke  animals,  inhabiting  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous districts  in  Africa  and  Syria.  The 
best  known  species  are  the  Cape  Hyrax, 
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which  Inhabit,  Southern  Africa ; and  the 
Syrian  llyrax,  which  i,  common  to  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Abynini, — The  Cape  IItkax 
(Hyrax  Captntu)  reaide,  in  the  hollow,  of 
rock,,  leaping  with  great  agility  from 
crag  to  crag,  though  it,  walking  or 
general  pace  It  by  no  mean,  iiuick.  In  tize 


and  colour  it  ^atly  resembles  the  rabbits  : 
it  is  of  a thick  form,  with  short  UitiIm,  the 
hinder  l>ein^  the  longest,  and  it  is  destitute 
of  a tail.  The  head  is  rather  small  ; the 
ears  short  and  rounded  ; the  eyes  large  and 
block  ; the  fore  feet  have  each  four  soft 
piilpj  toes,  with  flattish,  rounded  nails  ; the 
iiind  feet  have  only  three,  the  inner  one  of 
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which  is  furnished  with  a sharp  crooked  claw. 
Both  this  and  the  Syrian  Hyrax  live  in 
families,  and  take  up  tlieir  alnnle  in  caves 
or  crevices  in  the  sides  of  rocks.  They  sni>> 
sist  on  grain,  fruit,  roots,  the  young  shoots 
of  shrulM,  herbs,  and  grass:  they  arc  easily 
tamed,  and  arc  live!}',  active,  docile,  and 
cleanly  when  domesticated.  Although  the 
external  apj>carance  and  the  habits  of  the 
H3rrax  api>cnr  to  point  it  out  as  being  a 
rodent  quadruped,  Cuvier  says  that  its  os- 
teologicul  structure  shows  it  to  belong  to  the 
2*nchydermata^  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  Its  proportions,  it  must  lie 
I regarded  as  intermediate  between  tlic  Rhi* 
iioceros  and  the  Tapir.  The  Syrian  si>ccics 
is  doubtless  “ the  Coney  **  of  the  Scriptures. 

UYSTRIX.  [See  PoitcupiifE.] 

IBEX.  A quadruped  of  the  Goat  kind, 
several  distinct  species  of  which  arc  said  to 
exist  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  ^rico,  most  of  them  resembling 


each  other  In  stmrturc  and  hablU.  Tliose 
best  known  arc  the  lufcX  Cai'KA,  and  the 


Idex  jfloAORrs,  or  Cancasian  Ibex:  they 
are  each  much  largsr  and  stronger  than  the 
common  domestic  Goat ; and  to  the  one  or 
tlie  other  of  tliese,  tliat  animal  is  believed  to 
owe  its  origin.  The  Ibex  Capra  inhabits  the 
Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  va* 
rions  parts  of  the  Alps,  &c.  Its  colour  is 
a deep  hoary  brown  ; tlie  under  parts  of  the 
body  and  insides  of  the  limbs  being  ofa  much 
paler  or  wliitish  hue  : its  body  is  thick,  short, 
and  strong  ; it  has  a small  head ; large  eves  ; 
strung  legs « very  short  hoofs ; and  a short 
tail.  The  horns,  which  are  extremely  large 
and  long,  and  of  a deep  brown  colour,  are 
marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  protu- 
horant  transverse  knots  or  half  circles:  the 
hair  is  harsh  { and  the  male  is  furnished 
with  a beard.  The  female  is  smaller  than 
the  mole,  with  smaller  horns  in  proportion, 
much  less  boldly  knotted.  These  animals 
usually  resort  to  the  most  precipitous  heights 
of  lofty  mountains,  where  tliey  assemble  in 
small  nocks,  sometimes  consisting  of  ten  or 
fifteen  individuals.  They  are  remarkably 
sw’ift,  and  display  amazing  agility  and  dex> 
tcrity  in  leaping.  They  are  objects  of  the 
ciiosc,  but  the  danger  attendant  on  the  pur« 
suit  of  them  is  great  indeed  ; for  not  only 
are  strength,  address,  and  actiWty  necessary 
to  the  hunter  when  following  the  Il>ex  from 
one  precipice  to  another,  or  in  tracking  him 
among  difficult  passes;  but,  when  close 
pressed,  he  will  sometimes  turn  on  his  pur- 
suer with  im)>etuou8  rapidity,  and  hurl  him 
down  the  most  fVightfuI  declivity.  The  fore 
legs  being  considerably  sliortcr  than  the 
hinder,  enables  these  animals  to  ascend  with 
more  facility  than  to  descend,  and  hence, 
when  pursued,  they  always  otteinpt  to  gain 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  season 
for  liunting  them  is  during  August  and  ^p- 
tember,  wlien  tliey  are  usually  in  good  con- 
dition. The  voice  of  the  Ibex  is  a sharp, 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  (he  chamois, 
but  of  shorter  duration ; sometimes,  and 
cs|>eclally  when  irritated,  they  make  a snort- 
ing noise.  The  female  has  seldom  more 
than  one  young  one  at  a time : to  this  she 
pays  great  attention,  defending  it  with 
courage  and  obstinacy. 

Tlie  CAHCASiAif  InEX  (/Act  is 

considerably  larger  than  the  Common  Goat, 
and  in  form  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  animals  of  the  cervine  genus.  It  in 
habits  the  loftiest  rocky  points  about  Mount 
Caucasus.  Its  general  colour  is  a brownish- 
gray  above,  and  white  beneath:  the  forehead 
IS  nearly  black:  and  a block  strijie  is  con- 
tinued down  the  back ; the  horns,  which  are 
very  large,  and  bend  far  backwards,  are 
smooth,  black,  sharply  ridged  near  the  top, 
and  hollowed  on  their  exterior  side,  but  have 
no  appearance  of  either  knots  or  rings  ; they 
are  about  three  feet  long,  close  at  the  base, 
about  a foot  apart  in  the  middle,  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  at  tlie  tips.  The  male  has  a 
large  brownish  beard:  Uie  female  has  neither 
hums  nor  beard. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  animals  U 
the  Jkmlaii  Iukx,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
liimalnya  Mountains.  Its  head  ia  finely 
formed,  full  of  beauty  and  expression:  it  hoa 
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no  b^ard  $ and  its  homs  are  remarkably 
massive  at  the  base.  It  lives  soliUrily  or  in 
small  herds  { and  though  bold  and  pugna- 
cious, it  is  easily  tamed. 

IBIS.  A genus  of  birds  which  in  their 
general  habits  and  conformation  closeiy  ap- 
proach the  Storks:  they  chiefly  inhabit  warm 
countries,  but,  except  in  very  cold  regions, 


diminution  of  the  waters : and  it  migrates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
first  noticed  in  Ethioina.  Tills  tpedes  does 
not  collect  in  large  flights,  more  than  eight 
or  ten  seldom  being  seen  together.  They 


I 8AORKO  TBtB.— BXUOlOaA.) 

they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Generic  characters : — beak  arched,  long, 
slender  .thick  at  the  blue,  and  quandrangular, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse « nostrils 
linear,  extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip  of 
the  beak,  and  dividing  it  into  three  portions, 
of  which  the  upper  Is  the  broadest,  and  flat- 
tened t head  and  throat  bare  ; legs  long,  and 
I four-toed,  the  front  webbed  at  their  boK  os 
: far  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind  toe  very  long, 
all  provided  with  claws.  They  frequent  the 
] borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  feeding  on  insects, 
worms,  mollusca,  and  occastonally  on  vege- 
I table  matter.  They  perform  powcrfril  and 
‘ elevated  flights,  extending  their  neck  and 
I legs.  Mid  uttering  a hoarse  croak. 

I Tirx  Olosst  Ibis  {Ibisfalcinetlu*')  {s  nearly 
two  feet  in  length.  In  the  adult  bird,  the 
I neck,  breast,  top  of  the  back,  and  all  the 
1 inferior  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a bright  red 
' chestnut ; the  wing-coverts,  ouills,  tail-fka- 
I then,  and  the  rest  of  the  back,  of  a dusky 

f;reen,  glossed  with  bronze  and  purple  ; but 
t varies  much  In  its  plumage  at  dtflkrent  ages, 

I This  species  builds  m Asia,  and  is  found  on 
the  streams  and  lakes,  in  flocks  of  thirty  or 
forty.  They  migrate  perodlcally  to  Egypt ; 
and  in  their  passage  they  are  numerous  in 
Poland,  Ilunganr,  Turkey,  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  They  occasionally  visit  the 
banks  of  the  Danub^  Switzerland,  and,  more 
rarely,  England  and  Holland. 

The  White  Ibis  {.Ihu  religiota)  arrives  In 
Elgypt  about  the  time  that  the  inundation 
or  tbe  Nile  commences,  its  numbers  in- 
creasing or  dinumsUing  with  the  increase  or 


SESLSrOK  or  whitk  irzs. 

are  Miout  the  size  of  a fowl ; the  head  and 
neck  bare  t the  body  white  { the  primaries 
of  the  wings  tipped  with  shining,  ashy 
black,  among  whCch  the  white  forms  oblique 
notches;  the  secondaries  bright  black,  glossed 
with  green  and  vinlct ; the  quill  feathers  of 
the  tail  white.  This  and  the  above  described 
were  the  two  sfiecies  of  birds  adored  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  used  to  rear  them 
in  their  temples,  and  after  death  embalm 
them.  Their  mummies  arc  found  to  thi.i 
day  in  numbers,  in  the  vast  catacombs  of 
andcut  Memphis. 
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“ This,**  wyf  Cuvier,  “ i*  the  moat  cele- 
1>nUed  fpccies  : it  wm  reared  in  the  tcmplei 
of  ancient  Egypt*  with  veneration  which  ap- 
proached to  worahip  ( and  it  was  embalmed 
after  its  death*  aa  some  taid,  because  it  de- 
voured the  serpenU  wliich  would  otherwise 
have  become  dangerous  to  the  country  : 
according  to  others*  because  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  its  plumage  and  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  moon : finally,  ac- 
cording to  other  some*  because  Its  advent 
announced  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  thought  that  tliis  Ibis  of 
the  Egyptians  was  the  Tantalus  of  Africa: 
we  now  kngw  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
which  we  are  treating.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
hen,  with  white  plumage*  except  the  end  of 
the  wing-feathers*  which  is  block  ; the  last 
coverts  nave  their  barbs  elongated,  loose, 
black,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus  co- 
vering the  end  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
bill  and  the  feet  are  black,  os  well  as  all  the 
naked  pact  of  the  head  and  neck  : this  part 
is  covered  in  youth,  at  least  on  its  upper 
surface,  with  small  blackish  feathers.  The 
species  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of 
Africa.*' 

The  ScARLXT  Ibis(/W»  rvbra)  is  a very 
splendid  bird,  and  is  found  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  America  in  large  flocks.  They  fly 
rapidly,  but  rarely,  except  at  morning  and 
evening*  in  search  of  food.  The  plumage  is 
scarlet : beak  naked  ; part  of  the  cheeks, 
legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Before  the  Scarlet 
1ms  reaches  its  ftill  age,  its  plumage  varies 
considerably. — Other  species  are  found  in 
India*  Madagascar,  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope, ' 
and  Mexico. 

ICHNEUMON.  (/7ef7x*s/«.)  An  animal  ! 
bearing  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  | 
weasel  tribe  both  in  form  and  habits.  From 
tlie  snout  to  the  root  of  th&  tail  it  is  about  ' 
eighteen  inches  long  : it  has  a long,  agile  i 
body,  short  limbs,  semi-plantigrade  feet, 
small  glowing  eyes,  and  a ^Inted  nose.  It 
glides  towards  its  prey  wuh  a ipake-ljke 
movement,  and  then  darts  suddenly  \ipon 
it.  These  animals  feed  upon  birds,  reptiles. 


icnKKuuoM.-fnanPSSTca  ichmcouos.) 

rats,  mice,  &e.  Their  disposition  is  as  san- 
guinary as  their  habits  are  predatory  ; but 
though  the  destruction  they  cause  among 
the  poultij  is  very  annoying,  it  is  well  com- 


against  reptiles,  the  eggs  of  whicli  they  de- 
vour with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  most 
celebratea  species  inhabits  Egypt  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  where  it  is  called  **  Pha- 
raoh's rat.**  It  is  larger  than  a cat,  but 
formed  like  a weasel : it  is  of  a gray  colour, 
and  has  a long  tall,  terminated  by  a black 


tuft.  This  species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient 
£gyptl>^  rnnong  their  numerous  divinities 
on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits  it 
confers  on  man  by  the  destruction  of  croco- 
diles, whose  eggs  it  digs  out  of  the  ssoid,  and  ] 
Bucka  It  is  also  a natural  enemy  of  the 
whole  serpent  race,  and  so  exceedingly  ex-  I 
pert  in  seizing  them  hj  the  neck,  as  to  avoid  ) 
any  injury  to  itself.  The  Ichneumon  is  , 
easily  domesticated,  seeming  to  form  an 
attachment  to  its  place  of  residence  ; and  it  I 
is  not  unfiequently  kept  tame  both  in  India 
and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  I 
houses  of  mice  and  rats.  Ichneumons  are 
sometimes  teen  to  squat  on  their  haunches,  , 
and  feed  themselves  with  their  fore  paws,  i 
like  the  squirrel.  When  they  sleep,  they 


bring  their  head  and  tail  under  their  bellv, 
and  appear  like  a round  ball,  {n  a wild 
state  mey  generally  reside  along  the  banks 


of  rivers  i and  they  swim  and  dive  like  the 
otter,  being  ^blc  to  continue  under  water 
for  a great  length  of  time.  | 

ICHNEUMONIDiE,  or  ICHNEUMON-  I 
FLIES.  A family  of  hymenopterous  in-  ' 
sects,  the  genera  and  SMcies  of  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  tnelr  manners  ex-  j 
tremely  diversifled*  but  all  agreeing  in  this 
characteristic  — that  they  deposit  tnelr  eggs  ’ 
in  the  bodies  of  other  living  insects,  and  I 
generally  in  those  of  caterpillan.  The 


toHHxouow.— (riuri.a  rxnsOASoaxs.) 

females  have  a sharp  and  strong  abdominal 
tube,  or  ovipositor,  which  is  used  to  insert  I 
their  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  Caterpillars  : 
that  live  beneath  tlie  bark,  or  in  the  ere- 
vices  of  wood  j this  Is  generally  long,  and 
caimble  of  piercing  almost  any  substance  : 
while  such  as  have  a short  ovipositor,  piece 
their  eggs  in  or  upon  those  caterpillan  to 
which  they  have  easy  access.  These  ^gi 


g popular  fflictt'anarg  of  gnimatrtf  iBaturc. 


•T6  In  ft  few  dEjTs  hatched,  and  the  young 
ItuTO),  which  resemble  minute  white  mag- 
gots, subsist  on  the  juices  of  their  victim, 


jut  without  absolutely  destroying  it : in 
fact,  the  animal  they  infest  may  continue 
to  exist  for  some  time,  thus  affording  them 
a continued  supply  of  nutriment  j but  when 
the  Ichneumons  are  ready  to  undergo  their 
last  metamorphosis,  they  pierce  the  skin, 
Bnd  each  spinning  itself  up  in  a small  oval 
silken  case,  changes  into  chrysalis,  the  whole 
number  forming  a group  on  the  shrivelled 
body  of  the  caterpillar  j and,  after  a certain 
^riod,  they  emerge  in  the  state  of  complete 
Ichneumona  One  of  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  common  white  or  cabbage 
butterfly,  which  In  autumn  may  be  fVe- 
qi^ntly  observed  to  creep  up  some  wall  or 
other  convenient  surface,  in  order  to  under- 
go its  own  change  into  chrysalis  ; but  in 
the  space  of  a day  or  two  a numerous  tribe 
of  small  maggots  will  be  seen  to  emerge 
from  it,  and  immediately  proceed  to  envelope 
themselves  in  ^tinct  yellow  silken  cases ; 
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tnc  Whole  forming  a group  around  the  cater- 
pillar. The  perfect  Ichneumons  feed  solely 
upon  the  juices  of  flou'ers,  and  fly  about  with 
considerable  agility  in  search  of  their  food,  i 
or  of  proper  situations  for  the  depo^Uon  of 
their  eggs. 

These  carnivorous  insects  are  of  various 
sizes ; some  arc  so  small,  that  the  Aphis,  or 
plant-louse,  servetas  acr^Ie  for  their  young; 
others  again,  fVom  their  size  and  strength, 
are  formidable  even  to  the  spider,  destroying 
them  with  their  powerful  stings  : some  place 
their  eggs  within  the  aurelia  of  a nascent 
insect ; others  deposit  them  within  the  nest, 
which  the  wasp  has  curiously  contrived  for 
her  young ; and,  as  both  are  produced  at  the 
earns  time,  the  offspring  of  the  Ichneumon 
not  only  devour  the  young  wasps,  but  the 
whole  supply  of  lorvaB  which  the  parent  had 
carefully  provided  for  their  support  Tlie 
best  known,  and  perhaps  the  most  formid*- 
ble  of  this  genus,  Is  the  common  Ichneumon 
with  four  wings  like  the  bee ; a long  slender 
black  body  i and  a three-forked  tall,  con- 
sisting of  bristles,  of  which  the  two  exterior 
are  black,  and  the  central  one  is  red.  But 
when  we  read  that  “ probably  more  than 
j 3000  species  exist  in  Europe  alone,  and  the 
. number  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the  globe 
I inay  fairly  be  reckoned  os  at  least  equal,” 

I It  would  seem  to  be  of  little  use  to  attempt 
to  give  more  than  this  general  description  : 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  remarking, 
however  terrible  to  other  insect  tribes 
the  Ichneumon-flies  may  be,  their  destruction 
of  guiltless  myriads,  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  to  banquet  on  the  frulU  of  the  earth, 
must  be  of  Uie  most  essential  service  to  man- 
kind. 

^/^^^TIIYIA'etITS,  a fub-genus  of  the  I 
Falcon  family  of  birds,  so  named  from  their 
bving  principally  on  fish.  From  the  account  ! 
gireu  in  Mr.  Qould*s  work,  some  members  of 
the  genus  would  seem  to  partake  of  the  habits 
of  tlie  vulture  family  : among  these  is  the 

ICIlTHTrABTtS  LbUCOOASTKR,  of  WhitB- 
BBLLIBD  8ba  Eaolb.  This  is  a fearless 


and  familiar  bird,  found  throughont  the 
whole  of  South  Australia.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  never  plunging  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  li^ng  on  dead 
cetacea,  fish,  &c.,  left  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide.  In  Bass’s  Straits  it  subsists  principally 
on  Petrels  and  Penguins,  which  are  easily 
captured.  On  the  main  land  it  builds  a 
lai^  flat  nest  on  a fork  of  the  lowest  trees, 
on  islands,  on  the  fiat  surface  of  a large 
•tone,  and  sometimes  on  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  barilla,  a low  shrub.  One  nest 
was  observed  on  a tree  200  fbet  high  and  j 
41  feet  round,  where  it  probably  had  Us  nest  I 
for  several  years*  I 

ICHTHYOSAURUS,  or  FISH-LIZARD. 

A genus  or  extinct  marine  animals  which  I 
combined  the  characters  of  saurian  reptiles  ! 
and  fishes,  with  some  peculiar  to  cetaceous  ‘ 
mammalia.  This  extraordinary  creature,  | 
whose  fossil  remains  discover  Its  anatomical  | 
conformation,  has  been  the  subject  of  mucli 
lei^ed  investigation ; and  the  anatomy  and  ! 
animal  economy  of  it  are  in  a manner  esta-  !, 
blished.  Some  of  the  largest  exceeded  thirty  1 1 
ihet  in  length  ; and,  from  their  structure,  it  ! 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  must  have  been 
very  formidable  enemies  to  the  other  in-  : 
habitants  of  the  deep.  The  spinal  column  I 
was  formed  like  that  of  a fish,  the  vertebrae  ! 


ICHTBTOSAnRUS  COUUOMTS. 

being  concave  on  both  surfaces,  and  the 
arches  which  enclosed  the  spinal  chord  al- 
ways remained  distinct  from  the  bodies  os 
In  reptiles  ; hence  the  body  must  have  hod 
grciit  flexibility ; but  the  progression  of  these 
animals  through  the  water  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extre-  , 
mlties  (of  which  there  were  four),  formed  i 
very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  feet  or  pad-  I 
dies  of  the  whale.  The  general  form  of  the 
head  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  porpoise  ; 
and  it  had  an  elongated  and  pointed  mnzzle, 
the  mouth  being  armed  with  numerous  cro- 
codile-like  tcctn ; and  its  body  terminated 
in  a long  and  powerful  tail.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  any  remains  of  scales  or  plates,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  skin  was  naked, 
like  that  of  the  whales  and  their  allies  ; and 
that  it  was  an  air-breathing  animal,  eoming 
^ 1^®  water  occasionally,  no 

doubt  exists.  From  the  remains  of  crushed 
and  partially-digested  fish  bones  and  scales 
which  arc  found  with  their  bones,  it  appears 
that  the  Ichthyosauri  principally  prey^ 
upon  Ashes.  Dr.  Bucklond  states  that  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  these  animals  abound  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lias  formation,  from  tlie 
coasts  of  Dorset,  through  Somerset  and  Lei-  , 


I!rt)e  Crra^urti  ai  ^atiural  |^u(t0rs ; 


ceitenhlre.  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The 
lias  of  Qerniany  and  France  also  contains 
. them. 

I Mr.  Pearce  found,  within  a specimen  of 
the  Ichthyaeaurus,  what  he  thinks  may  have 
I been  an  embryo ; and  although  the  Ichthyo- 
saums,  by  analogy,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  oviparous  in  its  generation,  yet 
I Dr.  Buckland  and  Professor  Owen  tmnk 
, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
I bera  virlparoos  | and  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Pearce's  specimen  it  appears  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  they  really  were  so.  The  collec- 
tion of  remains  of  Ichthyosauri  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museiun  is  very  ^rfect  and  great  i and 
j with  the  allied  Plesiosauri  forms  quite  a 
j feature  in  the  room  devoted  to  their  exhi- 
bition. 

ICTERIA,  or  CHATTEBINO  PLT- 
CATCUEB.  (feterid  viridig.)  This  bird 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  North  America 
during  the  summer  months,  and  is  remark- 
able both  for  its  colouring  and  its  habits. 
It  is  about  six  inches  in  lenrth  : nearly  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a 
rich  deep  olive  green,  tlie  tips  of  the  wings 
excepted,  which  are  of  a dusky  brown  : the 
throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  ; the  belly  and  vent  white  ; the 
, forehead  pale  ash  s fri>m  the  nostrils  a lineof 
I white  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  eyes, 
wliich  it  nearly  surrounds ; another  white 
I spot  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  under  man- 
j dlble  : beak  strong  and  black  i legs  and  feet 
pale  blue.  It  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking 
I almost  any  noise  that  it  hears,  which  it  will 
repeat  during  the  whole  night  if  the  weather 
be  fine.  Its  favourite  residence  is  in  close 
haxei  or  bramble  thickets,  and  its  nest  is 
compost  of  dry  leaves  with  layers  of  grape 
vine  bark,  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  d^ 

I grass.  The  female  lays  four  flesh-coloured 
eggs,  sprinkled  with  brown  and  dull  red 
spots. 

I IGUANA.  A gennsofBeptilesof  which 
I there  are  several  species  i the  genus  includ- 
i ing  several  of  large  dimensions,  common 
: in  the  tropical  paris  of  America,  some  of 
I which  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and 
are  esteemed  delicious  food ; while  there  are 
I others  which  appear  to  be  omnivorous. 

I They  are  thtu  characterized  by  Cuvier  i 
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body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated 
scales : the  ridge  of  the  back  garnished  with 
a row  of  spines,  or  rather  of  elevated,  com- 
pressed, and  pointed  scales ; under  the  throat 
a depressed  and  deiiending  dewlap,  the  edge 
of  which  is  attached  to  a uutiisginous 


appendom  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Their  tiiighs 
are  provided  with  a similar  arrangement  of 
porous  tubercles  with  the  true  lizards,  and 
their  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates. 
Each  jaw  is  ihmished  with  a row  of  com- 
pressed trionguiar  teeth,  having  their  cutting 
edges  serrated : there  are  also  two  small 
rows  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate. 
They  live  ft>r  the  most  part  on  trees,  but 
sometimes  take  to  the  water,  and  swim 
with  ease.  They  attain  a great  size,  being 
sometimes  found  five  feet  in  length,  though 
they  are  much  more  often  from  two  to  three: 
their  upper  parts  ate  bluish-green,  and  some- 
times slate  colour  i the  under  parts  yellow- 
ish-green ; in  general,  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  brown  stripes  or  zigzags  edged  with 
yellow;  and  the  tail  is  surrounded  with 
large  brown  or  yellow  rin^  The  Common 
Iguanas  (/paona  tuberemata)  ore  eagerly 
sought,  esp^ally  in  the  spring,  being  es-  i 
teemed  a great  delicacy.  They  ate  caught 
by  means  of  a noose  attached  to  the  end  of 
a stick : for  the  animal,  though  formidable 
in  appearance,  is  timid  and  defenceless.  It  i 
is  very  active ; but  when  it  has  taken  reftige 
in  a tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  secu- 


rity of  its  situation,  and  never  offtrs  to  stir 
nnless  roused ; hence  it  is  easily  taken. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are 
about  the  size  or  a pigeon's  egg,  in  the  sand,  ; 


where  they  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

IOnANID.£.  The  family  of  Sanrians, 
or  iizord-like  reptiles,  of  which  the  animal  ■ 
just  described  is  the  type,  and  of  which  there  | 
are  several  sub-genera;  descriptions  of  which 
are  given  in  Mr.  Gray's  elaborate  work,  the 
Catalogue  of  Uzards  in  the  British  Museum. 
CSee  Lizabo.]  j 

IGUANODON.  The  name  ^ven  to  an  I 
extinct  gigantic  reptile,  closely  resembling 
the  Iguana  iu  osseous  structure,  whose  re- 
mains were  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in 
the  wcalden  formation  of  the  South  of 
England,  in  the  localities  of  Furbeck,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Maidstone.  From  its 
dentition  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  herbivorous ; the  form  of  the  teeth, 
considered  with  relation  to  the  demands 


made  by  the  habits  of  the  animal,  being  well 
adapted  for  cropping  tough  vegetable  food, 
such  Bs  tlie  Clattiraria  and  similar  plants 


which  are  found  buried  with  the  Iguanodon. 
From  the  proportions  which  the  bones  of 
the  Iguanodon  bear  to  those  of  the  Iguana, 
this  extiimt  monster  is  calculated  to  have 
been  70  feet  in  length  from  the  snoot  to  the 
end  of  the  tail ; the  length  of  the  tail  alone 
feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  body 
14}  feet.  The  thigh  bone  of  the  foil-sized 
Iraanodon  is  twenty  times  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Iguana ; and  on  the  snout  of  this  pro- 
digious reptile  was  a short  but  strong  hora : 
its  whole  appearance,  indeed,  must  have 
realized  the  wildest  poetical  fictions  of  the 
dragons  of  old.  In  the  British  Museum  are 
contained  all  the  specimens  of  Iguanodon 
obtained  by  Dr.  Mantell ; and  a comparison 
of  the  teeth  and  bones,  with  those  of  its 
recent  comparatively  Lilliputian  analogue, 
is  a most  interesting  and  curious  study. 
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INCA.  A genut  of  Lamellicorn  Beetlea, 
bj  many  authors  placed  among  the  Goliath 
beetles,  but  whose  situation  in  the  system, 
according  to  more  modem  views,  is  nearer 
Trichius,  They  are  natives  of  South  Ame- 
riau  The  species  figured  here  is  Inca  WeberL 
It  is  of  a violet  luack ; the  thorax  edged 
with  white ; three-banded,  the  outer  bands 
connected  with  the  white  edge  of  tlie  thorax: 
the  elytra  have  a reddish  tinge,  spotM  with 
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I small  palish  marks.  It  is  a native  of  South 
America  t and  the  accompanying  figure 
will  show  its  form  and  appearance.  C^e 
Goliatu.] 

INDICATOR.  [See  Honet-ouide.] 

INDRI.  The  name  of  a quadruped  be- 
longing to  the  family  lAmuridce.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  from  its  fine  long 
hair  is  called  hulris  lanigtr, 

INFEROBRANCHIATA.  An  order  of 
molluscous  animals  (Gasteropods),  <^arac- 
terized  by  the  position  of  the  gills,  which 
are  situated  beneath  the  produced  margin  of  I 
the  mantle.  They  are  incapable  of  swim-  1 
ming,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  subsist  upon  sea-weeds 
and  other  aquatic  plants. 

INFUSORIA.  A term  applied  by  na- 
turalists to  the  numerous  minute  animals 
found  in  water,  which  are  commonly  called 
animalcules.  Had  the  microscope  never 
been  invented,  the  existence  of  myriads  of 
living  creatures  whose  forms  aud  properties 
are  now  in  some  measure  revealed  to  us, 
would  have  been  wholly  unknown.  Ehren- 
berg,  who  by  means  of  a most  iwwcrftil  mi- 
croscope, was  enabled  to  describe  species 
which  are  not  larger  than  from  one-thou- 
aandth  to  two-thousandth  of  a line  in  dia- 
meter, infers,  that  a single  drop  of  water 
may  hold  600  millions  of  these  animalcule. 
By  what  arithmetical  power,  then,  shall  the 
numbers  that  swarm  in  every  stagnant  pool 
or  lake  be  calculated  ? “ All  true  Inf\isoria,** 
says  he,  “even  the  smallest  monads,  arc 
organized  animal  bodies  (none  consisting  of 


a homo^neous  jelly),  and  distinctly  pro- 
vided with  at  least  a mouth  and  internal 
nutritive  apparatus."  They  arc  found 
equally  abimdant  as  fossils.  The  Norwegian 
earth,  called  BcarpmcA/,  or  Mountain  meal, 
IS  principally  composed  of  fossil  animalcules. 
Professor  Bailey  tells  us  that  the  town  of 
Charleston,  in  the  United  States,  is  built 
upon  a bed  of  animalcule  several  hundred 
f®ct  }n  thickness,  every  cubic  inch  of  which 
is  filled  with  myriads  of  perfectly  preserved 
microscopic  shells.  He  says  also,  that  these 
I>olythalamia^  or  many-chombered  shells,  to 
whose  labour  South  Carolina  owes  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  territory,  ore  still  at  work,  in 
countless  thousands,  upon  her  coasts,  filling 
up  fuu-bours,  forming  shoals,  and  depositing 
their  shells  to  record  the  present  state  of  the 
•ea-thore,  as  their  predecessors,  now  en- 
tombed beneath  Charleston,  have  done  with 
regard  to  ancient  oceans.  The  most  highly 
organized  Infusoria  are  called  by  Cuvier 
Roiifera  [which  see]. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  Inftisoria 
In  the  scale  of  animal  existence  is  chiefly 
seen  by  those  who  visit  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic seas.  Although  remotely  supporting 
the  higher  animals,  yet  the  want  of  tliem 
would  M materially  felt.  This  is  well  stated 
by  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Boss,  who,  in 
•peakii^  of  a small  fish  found  by  him  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  described  by  Dr,  Sir  John 
Richardson,  under  the  name  of  Notothenia 
phocfx^  " They  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Merlanffus  polaris  and  Ophidium  ParryiU  of 
the  Arctic  seas,  the  latter  of  which  they 
much  resemble  i like  them,  they  conceal 
them^lves  fVom  the  persecutions  of  their 
enemies  in  the  small  cracks  and  cavities  of 
the  pack  ice,  and  mav  be  seen  when  driven 
from  shelter  by  the  ships  striking  and  pass- 
ing over  their  protecting  pieces  of  ice.  The 
seals  and  petrels  are  their  chief  enemies, 
whilst  they,  in  their  turn,  live  upon  the 
smaller  Cancri  and  Limacina.  Thus  we  be- 
hold in  these  regions,  where  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  constitutes  the  support  of 
animal  life  in  milder  climates,  has  no  repre- 
sentative, a chain  of  animal  existences, 
maintained  by  each  preying  upon  that  next 
I below  it  in  the  order  of  created  beings,  and 
I all  eventually  nourished  and  sustained  by 
the  minute  infusorial  animalcule  which  we 
found  filling  the  ocean  with  an  inconceivaWe 
mnltitude  of  the  minutest  forms  of  organic 
life."^A ntorcfic  Foyopc,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

INSECT8,  iZiuecta.)  A class  of  Inver- 
tebrate animals,  to  which  the  term  insecta 
has  been  applied,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
sccted,  or  divided,  appearance  of  the  body, 
which  is  not  only  composed  of  a continuous 
series  of  segments,  articulating  with  each 
other,  but  is  also  often  divided  or  cut  into 
three  very  marked  portions,  to  which  the 
names  head,  thorax^  and  abdomen  have  been 
applied.  There  is  no  class  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
numerous  and  various  attempts  at  classiflca- 
tion  than  that  of  Insects : nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising ; since  It  is  pre-eminent  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  distinct  species  whicn  it 
includes,  and  unsurpassed  by  any,  save  the 
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Infuiory  Animalcules^  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  at  an^  time  existing  on 
the  earth's  surface,  which  belong  to  the 
numerous  and  diversified  races  compre- 
' hended  in  it.  In  ordinary  phraseology,  an 
Insect  may  be  defined  as  a little  animal 
without  bones  or  cartilages ; furnished  with 
a trunk,  or  else  a mouth  opening  lengthwise; 
and  with  eyes  destitute  of  coverings.  This 
definition  will  comprehend  the  whole  class 
of  Insects,  either  with  or  without  wings ; 
either  in  their  caterpillar  or  perfect  state. 
Every  year  a^lds  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fining in  a brief  manner  the  ciiaracters  of 
the  great  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that 
in  this  class  of  animals  there  are  numerous 
distinctions,  and  that  no  general  description 
will  serve  for  all : so  various  are  the  appe- 
tites, manners,  and  modes  of  propagation* 
that  every  species  requires  its  distinct  history. 
Though  to  far  inferior  in  point  of  magni- 
tude. Insects,  it  must  he  confessed,  surpass 
in  variety  of  structure  and  sin^loxi^  of 
appearance  all  the  larger  bnuumes  of  the 
animal  world.  The  general  characters  by 
which  they  arc  distinguished  from  other  ; 
animals  are  these  : — First,  they  are  fum^hed 
with  several  feet : secondly,  the  muscles  are 
affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin, 
which,  though  hard,  sometimes  preserves  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  : thirdly,  they 
breathe,  not  like  the  generality  of  larger 
animals,  by  lungs  or  gills,  but  by  spirades 
or  breathing  holes,  distributed  in  a series  or  ' 
row  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  communicating  with  two  long  air- 
pipes  within  tlicir  bodies,  and  a number  of 
smaller  ones,  to  carry  the  air  to  every  part. 
The  bead  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  anfenme, 
or  horns,  which  are  extremely  various  in 
the  difierent  tribes,  and  which,  by  their 
differences  of  structure,  form  a leading  clm- 
racter  in  the  institution  of  the  genera  into 
which  Insects  are  distributed. 

Insects  have  a very  small  brain,  and  in- 
stead of  a Bi>inal  marrow,  a kind  of  knotted 
cord,  extending  from  the  brain  to  the  hinder 
extremity ; and  numerous  small  whitish 
threads,  wliich  are  the  nerves,  spread  from 
the  brain  and  knots,  in  various  directions. 
The  heart  is  a long  tube,  lying  under  the 
skin  of  the  back,  having  little  holes  on  each 
side  fbr  the  admission  of  the  juices  of  the 
body,  which  are  prevented  from  escaping 
again  by  valves  or  clappers,  formed  to  close 
the  holes  within.  Moreover,  this  tubular 
heart  is  divided  into  several  chamtwrs,  by  , 
transverse  partitions,  in  each  of  which  there 
Is  a hole  shut  by  a valve,  which  allows  the 
blood  to  flow  only  from  the  hinder  to  the 
fore  pi^  of  the  heart,  and  prevents  it  from 
posting  in  the  contrary  direction.  j 

The  ancients  entertained  an  idea  that  In-  | 
sects  were  destitute  of  blood ; hence  they  i 
called  them  animalia  txsanguinta : but  now  I 
they  are  well  known  to  be  so  far  from  blood-  ' 
less  animals,  that  in  manv  of  them  the  cir-  I 
culation  itself  of  the  blood  is  clearly  and  dis-  i 
tinctly  perceived.  The  blood  of  Insects 
differs  from  that  of  the  larger  animals  chiefly 
in  (»loiir,  since  in  most  insects  it  wants 
redness,  being  generally  of  a clear  or  watery  , 


aspect,  and  sometimes  of  a yellowish  hue.  ! 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  Is  particularly  . I 
conspicuous  in  Spiders,  and  in  some  species  of 
Cimex  or  bug,  es|)eciaUy  the  Cimex  Uctu-  \ 
lariui ; it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  j 
does  not  circulate  in  proper  arteries  and  { 
veins ; but  Is  driven  from  the  fbre  part  of 
the  heart  into  the  head,  and  thenee  eseaiies 
Into  the  body,  where  it  is  mingled  with  the 
nutritive  juices  that  filter  through  the  sides 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  mingled  fluid  pene- 
trates the  crevices  among  the  flesh  and  other 
internal  parts,  flowing  along  the  sides  of  tlie 
air-pipes,  whereby  it  receives  fVom  the  air  ; 
that  influence  which  renders  it  fitted  to 
nourish  the  frame  and  maintain  life.  ! 

The  first  state  in  wlilch  the  generality  of  ' 
Insects  appear  is  that  of  an  egg  ; some  few, 
however,  are  viviparous.  From  the  egg  is 
hatched  the  Insect  in  its  Larva  state ; the 
Larvae  or  Caterpillars  of  Insects  differing 
materially  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
different  tribes  to  which  they  belong.  There 
are  some  Insects,  however,  which  undergo 
no  change  of  shape,  but  are  hatched  tnm  the 
egg  complete  in  their  parts,  and  undergo 
no  farther  alteration  tlian  that  of  casting 
their  skin  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length 
they  acquire  the  complete  resemblance  of 
the  parent  animal. 

Most  insects,  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
are  subject  to  very  great  changes  of  form, 
attended  by  equally  remarkable  changes  in  I 
their  habits  and  propensities.  These  changes,  | 
transformations,  or  metamorphoaes^  as  they 
are  called,  miglit  cause  the  same  Insect,  at  ' 
different  ages,  to  be  mistaken  for  as  many 
different  animals.  For  example,  a cater- 


pillar, after  feeding  upon  leaves  till  it  is  fUlly 
grown,  retires  into  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment, casts  off  its  caterpillarrskin,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  an  entirely  different  form,  one 
wherein  it  has  neither  the  power  of  moving 


le  power  of  moving 
about,  nor  of  taking  food  ; in  fact,  in  this,  its 
second  or  chrysalis  state,  the  insect  seems  to 
be  a lifeless  oblong  oval  or  conical  body, 
without  a distinct  head,  or  movable  limbs  ; 
after  resting  awhile,  an  inward  struggle 
begins,  the  chrysalis-skin  bursts  open,  and 
from  the  rent  issues  a butterfly,  or  a moth, 
whose  small  and  flabby  wina  soon  extend 
and  harden,  and  become  fitted  to  bear  away 
the  insect  in  search  of  the  honeyed  juice  of 
flowers  and  other  liquids  that  suffice  for  Its 
nourishment. 

In  the  different  tribes  of  Insects  the  Pupa 
or  Chrysalis  differs  almost  os  much  as  the 
Larva.  In  most  of  the  Beetle  tribe  it  is  fur- 
nished with  short  legs  : in  the  Butterfly  trite 
it  Is  perfectly  destitute  of  all  appearance  of 
legs,  and  has  no  other  motion  than  a mere 
writhing  when  touched  : in  the  Locuat  trite 
it  differs  very  little  from  the  perfect  Insect, 
except  in  not  having  the  wings  complete : 
and  In  most  of  the  Fly  tribe  it  is  perftetly 
oval,  without  any  apparent  motion,  or  4i»~ 
tinction  of  parts.  The  Pupae  of  the  Bee  tribe, 
and  other  Insects  of  a similar  cast,  are  leas 
shapeless  than  those  of  Flies,  exhibiting  the 
faint  appearance  of  the  limbs  : while  those 
of  the  Libellulae  or  Dragon-flies  are  loco- 
motive, as  In  the  Locust  tribe,  but  differ  most 
widely  from  tlie  appearance  of  the  complete 
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Insect,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the 

( most  singular  in  the  whole  class  of  Insects. 

' From  the  Fuija  or  Chrysalis  at  length  emerges 

• the  Insect  in  its  complete  or  ultimate  form, 
from  which  it  can  nerer  change,  nor  can  it 

• receive  anv  Anther  increase  of  growth. 

1 Hence  there  are  three  periods  in  the  life  of 
an  insect,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by 
corresponding  chains  in  the  form,  power, 
and  habits.  In  the  mat,  or  period  of  infancy, 

' an  insect  is  teehnically  called  a lorro,  a 
word  shpiifying  a mask,  because  therein  its 
Aiture  form  is  more  or  less  masked  or  con- 

1 cealed.  This  nafne  is  not  only  applied  to 
s^tM, caterpillars,  and  maggots,  and  to  other 

. insects  that  undergo  a complete  transforma- 
tion, but  alto  to  young  and  wingless  grass- 
hoppers, and  bun,  and  indeed  to  all  young 
insects  before  the  wings  begin  to  appear. 
In  this  first  period,  which  is  generally  much 
the  longest,  insects  are  always  wingless,  pass 
most  of  their  time  in  eating,  grow  rapidly, 
and  usually  cut  off  their  sains  repeatedly. 
The  second  period,  wherein  those  Insects  that 
undergo  a partial  transformation,  retain  their 
activity  and  their  appetites  for  fo^,  continue 
to  grow,  and  acquire  the  rudiments  of  wings, 
while  others,  at  this  ^e,  entirely  lose  their 
larva  form,  take  no  fo^,  and  remain  at  rest 
in  a deathlike  sleep, — is  called  the  pupa 
state,  from  a slight  resemblance  that  some  of 
the  latter  present  to  an  infant  trussed  in 
bandages,  u wu  the  fuhion  among  the 
Romans.  The  pupse  ft*om  caterpillars,  how- 
ever, are  more  commonly  called  chrysalids, 
because  some  of  them,  u the  name  Implies, 
are  gilt  or  adorned  with  golden  spots  \ and 
grubs,  after  their  first  transformation,  are 
often  named  nymphs ; tlte  reason  for  which 
b not  very  obvious.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
period  Insects  again  shed  their  skins,  and 
come  forth  frilly  grown,  and  (with  fow  ex- 
ceptions) provided  with  wings.  They  thus 
enter  upon  their  last  or  adult  state,  wherein 
they  no  longer  increase  in  size,  and  during 
which  they  provide  for  a continuation  of  their 
kind.  This  period  usually  lasts  only  a short 
time,  for  most  Insects  die  immediately  after 
their  eggs  are  laid.  Bees,  wups,  and  ants, 
however,  which  live  in  society,  and  labour 
together  for  the  common  good  of  their  com- 
munities, continue  much  longer  in  the  adult 
state. 

Insects  potsest  some  partlcnlar  parts  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger 
animals : among  these  are  the  anUnnet  before 
mentioned,  which  are  those  processes  or 
Jointed  bodies  situated  on  each  side  the  head. 
They  differ  extremely  in  the  dlfibreitt  tribes 
of  Insects,  and  are  found  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  convenient  parts  to  fix  upon  in  the 
distribution  of  Insects  into  genera  and 
species.  It  is  therefore  necessary  slightly  to 
enumerate  tome  of  them  ; — A ntenna  setacea, 
or  setaceous  antenna;  bristle-shaiied,  or 
growing  fine  and  sharp  at  its  termination  ; 
antenna  JUiformis,  or  thread-shaped,  being  of 
equal  size  ^roughouti  antenna  moniliformis, 
or  moniliform  ; each  joint  being  globular,  or 
nearly  so : antenna  clatfota,  club-shaped ; 
having  a knob  at  the  top,  as  in  the  major 
part  of  Butterflies:  antenna  fssilu,  or  fissile; 
one  whbh  is  split  or  divided  at  the  tip  into 

several  lamellsB  or  flat  separations : antenna 
pectinata,OT  pectinated;  one  which  is  divided 
along  each  side  into  numerous  processes  in 
such  a manner  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
comb : antenna  barbata,  or  bearded ; one 
which  is  slightly  feathered,  either  on  one  or 
both  sides,  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs  : 
antenna  per/oliata,  perfoliate  ; the  joints  of 
a flattened  and  circular  shape,  with  the  stem 
or  body  of  the  antenna  passing  through  them, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  in  which  the 
stem  seems  to  pass  through  them.  Another 
part  peculiar  to  Insects  consists  in  a pair  or 
two  of  short  jointed  processes  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  : these  are  termed  or 

feelers,  which  in  some  Insects  are  very  con- 
spicuous, but  not  in  all.  The  mouth  in 
Insects  b generally  situated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  front,  and  varies  much  in  structure  in 
the  different  orders.  In  some  it  is  furnished 
with  very  strong  jaws,  often  notched  or 
serrated  on  the  inner  side  into  the  appearance 
of  teeth,  and  which  always  meet  horizontally; 
in  others  the  mouth  consists  of  a tube  or 
instrument  for  suction,  either  simple,  or 
guarded  by  various  kinds  of  appendages. 
The  eyes  in  Insects  are  commonly  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are  two  in 
number ; but  in  some  Insects,  as  in  Spiders, 
there  ore  six  or  eight.  In  most  of  the  Insect 
tribes  the  eyes  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pound, the  cornea  presenting  when  viewed 
with  a microscope  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  separate  convexities,  like  so 
many  real  convex  lenses.  There  are  also 
on  the  heads  of  many  inteeb  three  small, 
smooth,  lucid  globules  resembling  so  many 
separate  eyes,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
between  or  above  the  lateral  ones : these 
LinnsBus  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  stem- 
mata  ; they  are  also  called  ocellu  The  body 
in  the  major  part  of  Insects  is  divided  into 
the  thorax  or  ni^r  part,  and  the  abdomen 
or  lower  part.  In  many  of  the  Beetle  tribe 
the  bock  of  the  thorax  is  distingubhed  by 
a small  triangular  piece  or  division,  situ- 
ated at  its  lower  part,  between  the  junc- 
ture of  the  wing-sheaths:  this  trianralar 
part  if  called  sctUellttm,  or  the  escutcheon. 
The  under  part  of  the  thorax  is  called  the 
breast,  or  pectust  and  in  thb  the  sternum  b 
frequently  distingubhable.  The  abdomen 
is  marked!  into  transverse  sections,  and  the 
last  joint  terminates  in  the  tail.  The  wing- 
sheaths  orthelly  coverings,  in  the  Beetle  tribe 

and  tome  others,  are  termed  elytra The 

name  of  the  ord^  into  which  Insects  are 
divided,  as  Coleoptera,  Hymennptcra, 
tera,  Neuroptera,  <^.,  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  wings  ; 
but  as  the  definitions  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names*  we  need  not  here 
repeat  them. 

In  the  Introductory  I^etter  to  “Kirby  and 
Spence's  Entomology,**  the  beauties  of  the 
Insect  world  are  thus  graphically  pour- 
trayed:~“ Insects,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  Nature's  favourite  productions,  in 
which,  to  manifest  her  power  and  skill,  she 
has  combined  and  concentrated  almost  all 
that  b either  beautiful  and  graceful,  in- 
teresting and  alluring,  or  curious  and  sin- 
gular, in  every  other  class  and  order  of  her 
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children.  To  the«6  her  valued  miniatures 
•he  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and 
highest  finish  of  her  pencil.  Numbers  she 
has  armed  with  glittering  moil,  which  re* 
fleets  a lustre  like  that  of  burnished  metals  ; 
in  others  ihc  lights  up  the  dazzling  radiance 
of  polished  gems  : some  she  has  decked  with 
what  looks  like  liquid  drops,  or  plates  of 
gold  and  silver ; or  with  scales  or  pile,  which 
mimic  the  colour  and  emit  the  ray  of  the 
[ some  precious  metals.  Some  exhibit  a rude 
i exterior,  like  stones  in  their  native  state  t 
I while  others  represent  their  smooth  and 
> shining  face  after  they  have  been  submitted 
' to  the  tool  of  the  polisher  t others,  again, 

I like  so  many  pigmy  Atlases  beaiinff  on 
f their  bocks  a microcosm,  by  the  rugged  and 
i various  elevations  and  depressions  of  their 
tuberculat^  crust,  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  no  unapt  imitation  of  the  unequal 
surface  of  the  earth,  now  horrid  with  mis- 
sliapen  rocks,  ridges,  and  precipices  ~ now 
swelling  into  hills  and  mountains,  and  now 
sinking  into  valleys,  glens,  and  caves ; while 
not  a few  are  covered  with  branching  spines, 
which  fancy  may  form  into  a forest  of 
trees....  The  sight  indeed  of  a wclUstored 
cabinet  of  Insects  will  bring  before  every 
beholder  not  conversant  with  them,  forms 
I in  endless  variety,  which  before  he  would 
; not  ^vo  thought  it  possible  could  exist  in 
' nature,  resembling  nothing  that  the  other 
departments  of  the  animsd  kini^om  ex> 
iiibit,  and  exceeding  even  the  wildest  fle* 

I tions  of  the  most  fertile  Imagination.** 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  beg  leave 
I to  quote  from  Mr.  Newman's  work  on  **The 
t llistory  of  Insects,*'  the  following  brief  but 
admirable  summary : — “ The  senses  qf  in- 
: sects  are,  properlv  speaking,  seven : love, 
i touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight,  and  the 
commanding  and  governing  sense,  called 
Toltdon,  mmd.  tliought,  or  insdnet.  Lovt 
if  that  sense  which  ensures  obedience  to  the 
I great  command,  * Increase  and  muUiplV  : ' 

I hs  gratification  seems  the  great  object  of  on 
insect's  life,  after  having  arrived  at  matu- 
rity : its  seat  is  in  the  organs  of  generation. 
Touch  is  a most  invaluable  sense  to  insects  \ 
they  have  two  antenna  and  four  feelers 
attached  to  the  mouth,  which  appear  pro- 
vided purposely  for  the  exercise  of  this 
sense  : the  tarsi  ore  also  employed  to  ascer- 
tain qualities  by  touch ; but  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  appear  insensible  to  feeling, 
either  os  regards  the  ascertaining  of  qua- 
lities or  the  sensation  of  pain.  Taate  is  un- 
doubtedly possessed  by  insects  in  on  eminent 
degree  I and  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
preferences  for  animal  or  vegetable  food 
which  ore  evinced  by  rertebrated  animals. 
Smell  appears  to  be  the  sense  by  which  in- 
sects are  led  to  discover  stronglv-scented 
substances  at  a mat  distance,  where  it  is 
quite  impoosible  that  sight  should  aid  them  ; 
its  seat,  however,  is  whmly  unknown.  If  ear- 
seems  also  to  be  possessed  by  insects,  or 
to  what  purpose  would  the  merry  cricket 
sing  his  evening  song,  If  there  were  none  of 
his  kind  to  listen  to  and  admire  U 7 The 
I seat  of  this  tense  Is  also  wholly  unknown. 
Siffht  is  a sense  of  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  { it  is  seated  in  two  large  compound 


eyes,  often  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
head,  and  also  occ^onally  in  three  minute 
simple  eves,  situated  in  a triangle  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  mind  of  insects  is 
more  wonderful  than  our  own  : it  has 
neither  speculation,  retention,  judgment, 
nor  power  t It  is,  in  fhet,  an  existence  which 
comes  perfect  from  the  Creator : the  new- 
born bM  is  perfectly  mistress  of  architec- 
ture ; she  is  heaven-instructed  : the  mind  is 
not  only  the  ruling  sense,  but  is  a distinct  , 
immaterial  element.'* 

INSECrrVORA.  The  fourth  Order  of 
of  Mammifbrous  animals,  comprising  the 
Shrews,  Uedgeh<^s,  Moles,  Itc.  As  the  name 
denotes,  they  sutaeist  principally  on  insects, 
worms,  Ac.  In  general  they  lead  a noc- 
turnal and  subterranean  life  t and  in  cold 
countries  most  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  a 
I torpid  state.  Their  legs  are  short,  and  In 
running  they  place  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  upon  the  ground.  There  Is  great  va- 
riety in  the  f^nt  teeth  of  the  animals  be- 
longing to  this  Order ; in  some  the  canine 
teeth  are  longer  than  the  Incisors,  while  in 
others  the  canines  are  very  small  or  entirely 
wonting.  The  Order  is  naturally  divided 
into  those  with  simple  fore  legs,  and  those 
in  which  the  fore  len  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  digginff.  The  first  dl^sion  comprises 
the  Hedgehogs,  the  Tenrecs  or  Madagascar 
HedgehoM  (which  have  the  muzzle  very 
long,  and  have  not  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a boll),  the  Shrews,  and  the 
Desmans  {Sorex  mo»chatus)y  a curious  tribe 
of  aquatic  animals,  with  webbed  feet,  and 
the  nooe  so  much  prolonged  os  to  look  like 
a proboscis.  The  second  division  comprises 
the  Moles,  the  Shining  or  Cape  Moles  (the 
only  quodjupeds  whose  fur  has  a metallic 
gloss),  the  R^ated  Moles,  and  the  Scalops 
or  Shrew  Mole  of  the  United  States.  C^e 
MoLI  : IltDOEHOO  : SUBXW,  Ac. 

INSESSORES.  The  name  given  by  Mr. 
Vigors  to  a most  extensive  order  of  Perching 
Birds  I in  which  ore  comprehended  all  those 
tribes  which  live  habitually  among  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  birds  of  prey  and  : 
the  climbing  birds.  In  all  the  true  fuses-  ' 
sorial  Birds,  the  toes  ore  Uiree  before  and 
one  behind.  The  adaptation  of  the  foot  of 
this  order  to  grospins  or  perching  is  evident 
from  the  situation  of  the  hinder  toe  ; which 
is  invariably  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
those  in  front ; and  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gallinaceous  and 
W^ng  Birds.  The  toes  are  slender,  flex- 
ible, and  of  moderate  length,  with  long, 
slender,  and  slightly  curved  claws  ; of  which 
the  foot  of  the  Canary  affords  a very  good 
example.  The  birds  of  this  order  ore  ge- 
nerally on  the  wing  ; and  we  accordingly 
find  that,  in  proportion  as  the  legs  are  small 
and  weak,  the  wings  are  highly  developed. 
The  male  is  nearly  always  larger  than  the 
fomale,  and  is  more  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  plumage.  The  Ferchers 
live  in  pairs,  and  construct  their  nests,  usu- 
ally in  trees,  bushes,  Ac.,  with  great  art. 
This  order  is  divided,  by  the  form  of  the 
beak,  into  four  subordinate  groups  ; namely  . 
— 1.  Co>tu^»Crcs,  or  conical-billed  birds  tj 
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the  gremter  part  of  which  are  omnivorous, 
though  forae  are  exclusivelj  cranivorous, 
2.  DentirMtres,  or  tooll»-billcd  birds ; which 
arc  characterized  by  a tooth  or  notch  near 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible : theae 
feed  on  insects,  small  birds,  &c.  3.  Tetiui- 
ro0tres,  or  slender-billed  binls  : these  have  a 
long  slender  bill,  adapted  for  sucking  up 
vegeUble  Juices,  ftc.  i and  to  this  group  be- 
long also  many  whose  principal  food  consists 
of  fosecta.  4.  ^Yssirostres,  or  gaping-billcd 
birds  t in  which  the  beak  is  very  much  flat- 
tened, in  order  to  afford  them  greater  facility 
for  capturing  insects  when  on  the  wing,  as  is 
seen  in  the  swallow  and  others  of  that  kind. 

1NTE8TIKALIA.  Another  name  for 
' those  parasites,  worms,  or  A'ntosoa,  which 
infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  higher 
' animals.  There  are  four  orders ; rix.  1. 
A'ematoidra  (Round-worms);  2,  Acantho* 
etf)hala  (Hooked-worms)  ; 3.  Trematwla 
(Muke-worms);  4.  C«s/o»^a  (Tape-worms). 
The  hydatids  or  Cystic-worms  are  only  tJie 
young  of  the  last-named  order. 

I IRIDINA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  con- 
[ fisting  of  one  species  only,  the  IruJina  exotica, 
which  Is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  In  many 
1 other  rivers  of  warm  climates.  The  shell  is 
j equiralve  and  inequilateral ; teeth  very 
■mall  and  numerous ; Inside  very  iridescent 
and  of  a red  cast ; ligament  external ; the 
hinge  lamina  crenulated  in  its  whole  length. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Egypt  as  spoons 
in  measuring  oU  butter,  and  different  kinds 
of  provisions. 

ISOCARDIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  the 
shells  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful curvature  of  the  diverging  umtenes. 

1 8 OP O DA.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
aquatic  Crustacea,  many  of  which  are  para- 
sitic upon  other  animals,  very  frequently 
upon  larger  Crustacea. 

IirLUS,  or  JULtTS.  The  Juiulfw  are  a 
family  of  Myriapoda,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Centipedes  (Scolopendras) ; but  their 
body,  instead  of  being  flattened,  os  in  that 
genus,  is  nearly  cylindrical.  Each  of  the 
numerous  segments  of  the  body  b furnished 
with  two  pair  of  feet  or  legs,  which  are 
scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to  support 
Its  weight  I so  that  the  animal,  instead  of 
appearing  to  walk,  seems  to  have  a sort  of 
i motion,  like  a serpent  or  worm. 

They  roll  themselves  up  in  a spiral  form  ; 
and  the  firmness  of  the  rings  of  the  body 
^mbles  them  to  resist  considerable  pressure. 
The  eyes  of  the  IuUd»  are  composed  of  nu- 
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merous  hexagonal  convexities,  as  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  insect  tribes ; ond  the 
mouth  resembles  that  of  the  larvie  of  many 
insects  by  being  furnished  with  a pair  of 
denticulated  jaws  t by  means  of  which  they 
arc  enabled  to  divide  with  facility  the  por- 
tions of  decaying  vegeUble  matter  on  which 


they  usually  fcc<l.  Some  are  found  under 
stones,  others  in  the  earth,  and  some  inhabit  * 
nuts.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
lulti*  $abutmu9,  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  ’ 
in  Icngtli : Its  colour  is  a iKilishcd  brownish 
with  whitish  legs;  it  is  oviparous,  ' 
ond  the  young,  when  first  hatched,  have  ' 
only  tliree  pair  of  legs,  which  arc  situated 
near  the  head ; the  remainder  being  gra- 
dually acquired  till  the  number  is  complete,  ^ 
which  usually  amounts  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  on  each  side.  In  its  young  or  grow-  I 
Jug  state,  it  is  of  a pale  colour,  with  a dark  ( 
red  spot  on  each  side  of  every  segment ; and 
In  this  state  it  may  sometimes  l»c  found  in  ! 
the  soft  mould  of  hollow  trees.  — The  largest  i 
species  knowri  is  tlie  /ulus  Imlu*,  or  Julus  ■ 
marimtiSt  which  in  its  conformation  re- 
sembles tlie  species  above  described,  but  is 
from  six  to  seven  inches  hmg.  This  Is  found 
in  South  America  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  inhabiting  woods  and  other  retired 
places.  The  lululas  have  no  poisonous  or- 

f aus.  and  arc  perfectly  innoxious  to  man  : 
ndeed,  by  their  consuming  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  arc  in  a state  of  dccom|»osition, 
they  mar  be  considerc<l  beneficial.  Mr.  New- 
I»orl,  K.H.S.,  has  made  them  and  the  Scolo- 
pendridsB  a si>ecial  object  of  study,  and  has 
published  the  results  In  the  Idnnocan  Tran- 
sactions. In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a very  extensive  collection  of  these  interest- 
ing Myriapoda.  [See  Cuilogkatua.} 

JABTRU.  A large  aquatic  bird,  allied  to 
the  stork,  three  s|)ecies  of  which  arc  known, 
respcctivelv  Inhabiting  America,  Western 
Africa,  and  Australasia.  It  is  the 
of  Linmeus.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
•wan  I the  head  is  large ; the  neck  Uiick ; 
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and  the  bill  U long,  conical,  amooth,  and 
pointed.  The  body  U entirely  arhite  i the 
head  and  neck  are  eery  bare  of  featliera,  and 
coveted  with  a thick  black  akin  i and  the 
tail  ia  broad  and  abort : the  lega,  which  are 
mote  than  two  feet  long,  are  thick  and  acaly  ; 
and  the  bill  and  feet  are  black.  Our  figure 
repreaenta  a gigantic  apecica  from  the  weat 
coait  of  Africa,  the  Mycteria  Senegalenaia, 
on  the  ahore  of  which  it  moat  form  a atrik- 
ing  feature.  In  the  enormoua  aize  of  the 
beak  thia  apeciea  reaemblea  the  Adjutant  of 
India,  and  like  that  bird,  we  cuppoae  thia 
apeciea  to  be  aomewhat  of  a carrion  eater. 

JACAMAR.  (.Gattnua.')  The  birda  be- 
longing to  thia  genua,  of  which  there  are  but 
a few  known  apeciea,  are  very  much  allied 
i to  the  Kingflahera,  except  that  their  feet  are 
: quite  ditferent,  and  they  inhabit  moiat  woodai 
I whcreaa  the  Kingflahera  are  only  found  on 
or  near  the  banka  of  riven.  Their  plumam 
' haa  a metallic  InatrOi  which  It  la  extremely 
> difllcult  to  imitate. 

The  Orkeit  lacAHAR  (QdtlmUi  virtdit)  la 
a eplendid  bird,  about  the  aize  of  a lark  i 
ita  prevailing  colour  on  the  upper  parta  of 
the  body  being  a moat  brilliant,  changeable 
neen,  gloated  with  Copper  and  gold.  The 
I beak  ia  about  two  inchea  in  length,  black, 

' alightly  incurved,  and  aharp-pointed  : the 
; lega,  which  are  abort  and  weak,  are  a green- 
' iah  yellow ) and  the  clowa  block.  Itabreaat 
' and  belly  are  of  a duaky  yellow  hue,  and 
the  chin  white.  The  tail  it  wedge-ahaped  t 
the  two  middle  ibathen  very  long,  and  the 
outer  onea  much  ahorter.  The  habita  of  thia 
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bird  are  very  oolitaryi  it  reaorta  to  the 
thickeat  parta  of  the  wooda,  where  it  can 
obtain  plenty  of  inaecta,  and  ia  aeldom  aecn 
I in  company  with  another.  Ita  flight  la  abort 
and  quick  i and  it  ia  aaid  to  have  an  agree- 
able note. 

The  Farapisb  Jacamar  (.Oalbula  pora- 
ditea)  ia  a leoa  oolitary  bird  than  the  othera 
of  thia  genua ; being  found  in  paiia,  and  fre- 
quenting the  more  open  porta  of  the  woodo. 

I It  ia  nearly  a foot  in  len^h  i beak  two  and 
I a half  inchea  long,  black,  pointed,  aquar^ 
and  compreoaed  on  the  aidea : head  of  a dull 
I violet  green  i throat,  fore  port  of  the  neck, 
and  under  wing-coverta  white  i the  reat  of 
the  plumage  green,  var^ng  in  ahadea  and 
gloaaea  according  to  the  lighta  in  which  it  la 
viewed ; the  two  middle  tall-ibathera  alx 
Inchea  long,  and  the  outer  one  only  an  inch  t 
j lega  black.  Native  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 


{Natural  ; 

JACANA.  A genua  of  wading  birda,  dla- 
tinguiahed  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
their  toca  and  their  apine-like  clawa,  eape- 
eially  that  of  the  hinder  toe.  They  are  verv 
light  birda  i and  the  wide  ourface  over  whicK 
their  toea  extend,  enabiea  them  the  mote 
eoaiiy  to  procure  their  food,  eouaiating  of 
worma,  omail  fiiahea,  and  inaecta,  by  walking 
on  the  leavea  of  aqnatie  planta  which  float 
onthewater.  YarionBapMieaoftheJaeana, 
which  in  contour  and  habit  reaemble  our 
moor-hen,  ore  apread  over  the  tropical  le- 
giona  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

The  Couuox  Jacaxa  (Parra  Jaama)  la 
about  ten  inchea  long,  the  beak  being  up- 
warda  of  one  inch,  and  orange-coloured : the 
head,  throat,  neck,  breaat,  and  under  parta 
are  black  i the  bock,  wing-coverta,  and  aca- 
pnlara  bright  cheatnut  t apur  on  the  wing 
ellow,  and  the  bend  of  the  wing  varied  with 
lack : the  quilia  olive-vellow,  tipped  and 
partly  edged  with  dually  t tidl  rounded, 
cheatnut  tipped  with  black  i lega  greeniah 
aah.  Theae  birda  inhabit  Brazil,  Surinam, 
and  other  parta  of  South  America  and  the 
Weat  Indlea : they  are  very  ahy  and  noiay, 
and  their  note  i lery  ahrill. 

The  Irdiak  /acaea  (Parra  Indtca)  ia  a 
ah^  bird,  frequenting  atagnant  lakea,  and 
building  ita  neat  upon  fluting  materialo, 
among  weeda,  near  the  banka.  It  haa  a yel- 
low bmk,  with  the  baae  of  ita  upper  man- 
dible  duaky  blue  i and  near  the  gape  a red 
apot : over  tlie  eye  ia  a white  atieolc,  which 
reachea  aome  diatance  down  the  aide  of  the 
neck ; the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parta  of 
the  body  are  deep  blue-black ; the  back  and 
wlnga  are  aaby-btown : lega  dirty  yellowlah- 
brown. 

The  Bboezbd  dACAWA  (Parra  ameo)  ia  a 
highly  elegant  apedea  inhabiting  Brazil. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  ia  black, 
brilliantly  glooaed  with  blue  and  violet  le- 
flectiona  i ita  head  and  neck  are  of  a brilliant 
bronzed-green  colour:  behind  the  eye  la  a 
white  etreak  : the  quilia  are  black  ; the 
wing-coverta  dull  yeilow  t and  the  rump  and 
tail  are  blood-red. 

JACCHU3,  or  MARHOZET.  A genua  of 
Monkeya,  of  a email  aize,  with  abort  muzzle, 
fleah-coloured  face,  and  round  head.  The 
flve  flngera  are  armed  with  clawra,  except  the 
thumba  of  the  poaterior  extremiUea,  which 
have  naila : fur  very  aoft  i tail  flill  and  hand- 
tome.  Length  of  body  about  eight  inchea  i 
tail  eleven.  General  colour  olive-gray;  head 
and  ohouldera  nearly  black ; the  tail  and 
lower  part  of  the  bock  are  annulated  with 
pale  gray ; and  two  tufta  of  pale  hair  grow 
round  the  eara.  They  are  tquirrel-like  in 
their  habita,  and  omnivoroua ; feeding  on 
roota,  aeeda,  fruita,  inaecta,  enaila,  and  young 
birda.  Nauve  of  Guyana  and  Brazil. 

JACK.  [See  Fire.] 

JACKAL.  (Canii  oureua.)  Thia  animal 
in  ita  appearance  aomewhat  reaemblea  the 
fox,  while  ita  habita  ate  more  like  thoae  of 
the  wolf.  It  ia  a native  of  India,  Fereia,  and 
varioua  other  of  the  warmer  parta  of  Aaha,  aa 
aioo  of  Barbary,  and  the  interior  of  ^uth 
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Africa.  Itf  size  is  about  that  of  a fox,  Imt  I 
longer  In  tiie  legs  ; its  colour  a light  orange-  i 
yellow  or  velloa’iah  gray  above,  and  whitish  , 
belowt  with  dark  slia<lcs  about  the  hack  : the  ! 
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tail  hann  straight,  Is  rather  bushy,  and  ge- 
nerally black  at  the  tip : the  ears  are  very 
< nitldy,  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The  voice 
of  the  Jackal  is  described  os  peculiarly  hi- 
deous, consisting  of  an  indistinct  bark  and  a 
piteous  howl.  It  resides  in  woods,  holes,  and 
rocky  places  ; and  srgys  indiscriminately 
on  all  the  weaker  animals,  committing  ra- 


vages among  flocks,  in  the  poultry-yard, 
&c.,  though  It  seldom  ventures  abroad  till 
nightfall.  Jackals  frequently  go  in  great 


troops  to  hunt  their  prey,  ond  W their  dread* 
ful  yellings  alarm  and  put  to  night  deer,  an- 
tclorcs,  and  other  timid  quadrupeds  ; while 
the  Idon,  Instinctively  attending  to  the  cla- 
mour, is  said  to  follow  till  the  Jackals  have 
hunted  down  the  prey,  and,  having  satiated 
himself  on  the  spoil,  leaves  only  the  scanty 
remains  to  the  mmlshed  hunters.  Hence 
the  Jackal  has  been  popularly  called  **  the 
lion*s  provider.'*  Some  say  that  the  Jackal 
has  a natural  propensity  to  follow  mankind, 
instead  of  flying  from  Mm,  like  the  Wolf 
and  the  Fox  i also  that  the  whelp  is  readily 
tamed,  and,  when  grown  up,  assumes  all  the 
habits  of  the  domestic  Dog : nay,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jackal  interbreeds  with  the 
common  dog  { its  Mriod  of  gestation  is  the 
same,  and  the  hybnd  progeny  is  fertile.  We 
should,  however,  observe,  that  between  tlie 
Jackal  and  the  Dog  there  exists  such  an 
irreconcileable  antipathy,  that  they  never 
meet  without  a combat. 

JACKDAW,  or  DAW.  (CmT«s  mnne- 
dula.)  A well-known  English  bird,  consi- 
derably less  than  the  R<Mk,  being  about 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 
in  breadth.  The  bill  and  legs  are  bla^  \ 
the  claws  strong  and  hooked  ; eyes  white  \ 
the  Mnder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  sil- 


Kssays,  wc  glean  the  following  observations  : 

**  TIuuigh  the  Jackdaw  makes  use  of  the 
same  kind  of  materials  for  hnilding  as  those 
which  are  found  in  the  nest  of  the  rook  ; 
tnough  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  hardy 
a bird  i and  though  it  passes  the  night,  ex- 
posed to  the  cMlling  cold  and  rains  of  winter, 
on  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  elm  t 
still,  when  the  period  for  incubation  arrives, 
it  bids  farewell  to  those  exposed  heights, 
where  the  rook  remains  to  hatch  its  young, 
and  betakes  itself  to  the  shelter  which  is 
afforded  in  the  holes  of  steeples,  towers,  and 
trees.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
annals  of  ornithology  which  tells  of  the 
Jackdaw  ever  building  its  nest  in  the  open 
air.  Wishing  to  try  whether  these  two  con- 
geners could  not  be  induced  to  continue  the 
year  throughout  in  that  bond  of  society 
which,  1 had  observed,  was  only  broken 
during  incubation,  I made  a commodious 
cavity  in  an  aged  elm,  just  at  the  place  where 
it  had  lost  a mighty  limb,  some  forty  years 
ago,  in  a tremendous  ^e  of  wind  which 
laid  prostrate  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  approach  of  breed- 
ing-time, a pair  of  Jackdaws  took  possCP;<ion  | 
of  it,  and  reared  their  young  in  shelter ; ‘ 
while  the  rooks  performed  a similar  duty  on  | 
the  top  of  the  same  tree,  exposed  to  all  the  \ 
rigours  of  an  English  spring.  Tliis  success 
induced  me  to  appropriate  other  conveniences 
for  the  incubation  of  the  Jackdaw;  and  t 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  see  an  uninter- 
rupted fellowship  exist,  the  year  throughout, 
between  the  Jackdaw  and  the  Rook." 

JAGUAR,  or  OUNCE.  (/>7is«M'o.)  A fleroe 
and  destructive  animal  of  the  feline  kind, 
partaking  of  the  equalities  and  habits  of  the 
Tiger  : it  is  a native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
^uth  America,  and  from  Us  being  tlie  most 
formidable  quadruped  there,  is  sometimes 
called  the  tiger  or  pantlicrof  the  New  World. 
It  is  as  large  os  n wolf,  and  lives  solely  on 
prey.  Its  ground  colour  is  a pale  brownish 
yellow,  variegated  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 


very  gray  ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a 
fine  glossy  blue-black  above,  beneath  duskv. 
Jackdaws  frequent  church  steeples*  old 
towers,  and  mins,  in  flocks,  where  they  build 
their  nests : the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs, 
paler  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  crow. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught, 
like  the  magpie,  &c.,  to  imitate  human  ar- 
ticulation : they  liavo  also  the  mischievous 
faculty  of  stealing  and  Mding  money,  spoons, 
or  other  glittering  and  metallic  substances. 
They  feed  on  Insects,  grain,  fruit,  small  pieces 
of  flesh,  eggs,  &c.  They  remain  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  whole  year ; but  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
they  are  migratory.  From  an  article,  headed 
**  Habits  of  the  Jackdaw,"  in  Mr.  W aterton's 
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body  with  streaks  and  irregnlar  oblong  spots  ; 
of  black  ; the  top  of  the  back  being  marked 
with  long  uninterrupted  strii^es,  and  the 
sides  with  rows  of  regular  open  marks  : the 
thighs  and  legs  are  marked  with  full  black 
spots  ; the  breast  and  belly  arc  whitish  ; the 


tail  not  so  long  as  the  bodv  ; the  upper  part 
irregularly  marked  with  largo  black  si>ois, 
the  Tower  with  smaller  ones.  It  swims  and 


climbs  with  case  ; and  prevs  not  only  on  the  ' 
larger  domestic  qnadrupeds,  and  on  smalle^ 
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i that  arc  wihl,  hut  ol»oon  birds,  flsh,  tortoises, 
' turtles*  cj!p:s,  &c.  It  must,  however,  be  very 
I hard  preiitfed  bclbre  it  will  attack  man. 

JAJTTIITN’A.  A Molluscous  animal,  be- 
longing to  the  Pectinibranchiaia,  The  shell 
I has  some  resemblance  to  our  land  snails, 
I but  the  aperture  is  angular  at  its  lower  part 
! and  at  its  outer  side,  where,  however,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  and 
j lower  halves  of  the  outer  lip  is  much  rounded 
in  most  of  tiic  si»ecies  ; the  columella  straight 


and  clonratcd,  the  inner  Up  turned  back 
over  it.  The  animal  has  no  operculum,  but 
carries  under  its  foot  a vesicular  organ,  like 
a congeries  of  foam-bubbles,  of  imid  con- 
sistence, that  prevents  creeping,  but  serves 
os  a buoy  to  support  it  at  the  surface  of  Uie 
water.  The  head  is  a cylindrical  proboscis  ; 
and  is  tcnninale<l  wdtlt  a moutli  cleft  ver- 
tically, ami  armed  with  Utile  curved  spines  : 
on  each  sWe  of  it  is  a forke<l  tentoculum. 
TIjc  shells  arc  of  a violet  colour  \ and  when 
the  animal  is  irritated  it  pours  forth  an 
excretion  Gt  deeper  blue  to  tinge  tlie  sea 
around  it. 

**  The  method  in  which  this  animal  fills 
its  float,*’  savs  CapU  Qrey,  **is  curious:  it 
i throws  it  back,  and  gradually  lifts  the  lip  of  ' 
! the  valve  out  of  water,  until  the  valve  stands 
vertical ; it  then  closes  the  valve  tightly 
‘ round  a globule  of  air,  around  whl^i  It 
folds,  by  means  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  machinery.  The  valve  is  then  bent 
over  until  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  float 
nearest  the  head,  and  when  It  is  in  this  po- 
sition, the  portion  of  it  which  It  inflated 
with  air  looks  like  a bladder,  the  air  gra- 
dually is  exi>€lled  into  the  float,  and  as  this 
process  takes  place  the  bladder  in  the  valve 
diminishes,  and  tlie  valve  becomes  by  de- 
recs  like  a Up  pushe<l  forwards  until  It  lies 
at  on  the  float : the  valve  Is  comnosed  of 
two  portions,  a cup  and  a lip.  Tne  time* 
occupied  from  first  removing  the  valve  from 
the  float,  until  the  inflation,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  air  into  the  float  being  completed, 
so  that  ll>e  valve  begins  to  move  again,  is 
sixty-onc  seconds,  from  the  mean  of  several 
experiments.  These  animals  have  also  the 
power  of  compressing  the  valve  into  a hol- 
low tube,  which  t^y  elevate  above  the 
water  like  a fhnnel,  and  draw  down  air 
through  it.  The  colouring  matter  which 
they  emit  has  no  stinging,  electric,  or  dele- 
terious properties  whatever,  that  I could 
discover.  I found  that  when  this  colouring 
matter  was  mixed  with  water,  it  became  of 
a deep  blue.  In  those  which  I caught  in 
Nov.  1637,  I may  have  been  deceived,  and 
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the  colouring  matter  might  olso  possibly 
have  been  scarlet  directly  it  was  emitted. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  w hat  use  this  Uquid 
can  be  to  the  fish  against  its  foes,  yet  it 
certainly  uses  it  as  a means  of  defence.  To 
one  of  these  shells,  tlie  fish  in  which  was 
alive  and  well,  we  fouml  attached  a number 
of  barnacles,  some  of  which  were  of  large 
sixe.”  — yarrativt  q/*  Kxptdition  in  South 
A nstraiuu 

JAY.  {Gni'TtiluA  ghindarius.')  The  Jay  Is 
the  most  elegant  bird  of  the  Corvine  genus 
in  Britain,  and  is  about  thirteen  inches  in 
length.  Its  general  colour  is  a light  purplish 
buff,  paler  on  the  under  ports  \ the  wings 
black,  with  a larro  white  spot  in  the  middle: 
its  bill  and  tall  are  black  ; the  former 
notched  on  each  side  near  the  tip,  and  the 
latter  rather  rounded  at  the  end : the  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead  ore  white,  streaked 
with  black,  and  form  a tuft  which  it  can 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  : the  greater 
wlnjr-covcrts  are  elegantly  barred  with 
blacK,  fine  pale  blue,  and  white  alternately  : 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  bay  ; the  belly  and 


vent  almost  white : the  greater  quills  are 
black,  with  light  edges  t the  bases  of  some 
of  them  white  ; lesser  quills  black  ; those 
next  the  body  chestnut : legs  of  a dirty  flesh 
colour.  The  Jay  is  very  common  in  this 
country,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  woods, 
and  feeing  on  acorns,  beech-most,  berries, 
and  fVuita  of  various  kinds.  Insects,  and 
sometimes  young  birds  in  the  absence  of 
the  old  ones.  The  Jays  arc  distinguished  os 
well  for  the  beautifhl  arrangement  of  their 
colours,  os  for  their  harsh,  grating  voice,  and 
petulant,  restless  disposition.  In  confine- 
ment, however,  it  loses  the  beauty  of  Its  plu- 
mage, and  becomes  of  a dull  or  brownish 
tiuge.  When  an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey 
appears  in  the  woods,  they  utter  piei^ng 
cries,  and  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  at- 
tack the  common  enemy  : the  same  thing 
takes  place  when  they  sec  a sportsman,  whom 
they  often  fhistrate  by  their  vociferous 
noise.  Like  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and 
jackdaw,  they  can  be  taught  a variety  of 
words  and  sounds,  particularly  those  of  a 
harsh  and  grating  character,  as  that  of  a 
saw,  &c.  They  sometimes  assemble  In  great 
numbers  in  the  spring,  and  seem  to  hmd  a 
conference,  (as  Bewick  says)  probably  for 


th«  purpo*e  of  poiring  and  of  fixing  upon 
the  districU  they  arc  to  occupy  ; and  the 
noise  made  on  these  occaaiuns  may  be  aptly 
I compared  to  that  of  a distant  meeting  of  dis- 
orderly drunken  persons.  The  Jay  builds  in 
I woo<ls,  and  makes  an  artless  nest,  comiK>Rcd 
i of  sticks,  fibres,  and  slemler  twigs  ; lays  five 
or  six  eggs,  ash-gray,  mixed  with  green  and 
1 1 faintly  S)>otted  wdth  brown. 

I j In  the  * Journal  of  a Naturalist ' we  find, 
. in  reference  to  the  love  of  oflT-<pring,  as  being 
' particularly  manifested  in  birds,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  Jay.  *•  Tliis  bird  Is  al- 
ways extremely  timid  and  cautions,  when  its 
own  interest  or  safety  is  solely  concerned  ; 
but  no  sooner  does  its  hunCTy  brood  clamour 
for  supply,  than  it  loses  all  this  wary  cha- 
racter, and  It  becomes  a bold  and  impudent 
thief.  At  this  period  it  will  visit  our  gardens, 
which  it  rarely  approaches  at  otlier  times, 

Blunder  them  of  every  raspl)crry,cherry,  or 
can,  that  it  can  obtain,  and  will  not  cease 
fW>in  rapine  as  long  os  any  of  the  brood  or 
the  crop  remains.  We  see  all  the  nestlings 
approach,  and,  settling  near  some  meditated 
scene  of  plunder,  quietly  await  a summons 
to  commence.  A parent  bird  from  some 
tree  surveys  the  ground,  then  de.scends  upon 
the  cherry,  or  into  the  rows,  immediately 
announces  a discovery  by  a low  but  parti- 
cular call,  and  all  the  family  flock  into  the 
banquet,  which  having  finished  by  repeated 
visits,  the  old  birds  return  to  the  woods,with 
all  their  chattering  children,  and  become 
the  same  wild  cautious  creatures  they  were 
before.** 

Tlic  Blue  Jat.  iGnrrydug cristatng.)  Tliis 
elegant  species  is  a native  of  North  America, 
considerably  smaller  than  the  Euroi>can  Ja}’, 
with  a tail  much  longer  in  proportion  : *he 
head  is  handsomely  crested,  with  loose  silky 
plumes  ; bill  black  x legs  brown  : the  w*holc 
bird  Is  of  a fine  blue  colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  with  the  wings  and  tail  marked  by 
numerous  block  bars  ; neck  encircled  witli  a 
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black  collar  x under  parts  blossom-colour, 
with  a slight  cast  of  blue;  tail  tipped  with 
white  { legs,  feet,  and  thighs  of  a dusky 
browu.  Its  note  is  less  discordant  than  the 


Kumpean  Jay  ; but  its  manners  arc  very 
similar.  It  is  said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of 
maize  or  Indian  com,  often  assembling  in 
large  flocks  to  devour  it. 

Mr.  Gosse,  In  his  * Canadian  Naturalist,* 
thus  speaks  of  this  bird,  hi  bis  observations 
mailc  during  the  month  of  Deceml)cr,  ••  Tlic 
Blue  Jay  continues  as  numerous  and  as  noisy 
as  ever.  His  harsh  screaming  voice  may  be 
beard  above  that  of  all  the  other  feathered 
inhabitants  of  our  groves,  all  the  year 
through.  A beautiful  bird  he  is,  with  his 
bright  violet,  white,  and  sky-blue  coat,  long 
tail,  and  pointed  crest ; and  by  his  airs  and 
grimaces  he  api>cars  to  have  bo  mean  idea 
of  his  owTi  itersonal  attroctions,and  probably 
he  may  think  his  voice  as  chamiing  as  his 
plumage,  as  he  so  continually  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  music.  He  apiicars  to  tyran- 
nize over  his  brethren  occasionally.  I once 
saw',  in  the  south,  a Blue  Jay  in  close  and 
hot  pursuit  of  a summer  Red-bird  (Tana{;t'a 
cpstiva)^  and  Wilson  records  a parallel  inci- 
dent. lie  has  other  notes.  Ixisides  his  com- 
mon loud  squall,  some  of  which  arc  difficult 
to  recognize.  In  the  clearing,  the  parties  of 
these  birds,  for  they  arc  hardly  mimcrous 
enough  to  be  called  nocks,  generally  fly  high, 
and  alight  about  the  summits  of  lofty  trees  ; 
but  in  the  woods,  particularly  in  spring, 
they  as  frequently  choose  a lower  altitude. 
They  arc  wary,  and  rather  difficult  of  ap- 
proach. 

JEHLY-FISn,  Under  the  heads  **Aca- 
leph®,'*  *‘llertk,**  and  “Medusa,**  will  be 
found  various  information  applicable  to  the 
present  article,  the  popular  name  of  “Jelly- 
fishes** being  very  generally  used  (by  the 
unscientific)  to  denote  tlie  dificreut  marine 
substances  funning  that  branch  of  the  divi- 
sion Kauuta  wliicli  is  comprised  in  the 
class  Acalephce,  Extreme  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture is  common  to  Die  whole  group  ; most 
cf  them  liave  no  hard  support  whatever, 
and  the  animals  when  removed  from  their 
natural  element  wholly  lose  their  form  ; but 
there  are  a few  species  which  iiave  a very 
thill  cartilaginous  covering,  and  these  retain 
a semblance  of  the  animal  as  it  appeared 
when  alive.  We  find  that  in  every  climate 
the  ocean  sw*arms  with  Infinite  multitudes  of 
animals,  which,  from  their  minuteness  and 
transparency,  would  be  almost  imperceptible, 
were  it  not  tor  the  phosphorescent  properties 
of  some  of  them  being  rendered  evident  on 
the  slightest  agitation.  All,  however,  are  nut 
equally  minute  : some  grow  to  a large  size, 
and  their  forms  arc  perfectly  well  kuuwu  to 
the  casual  observers  of  marine  substances 
w hich  lie  on  every  beach.  Most  of  these  are 
highly  phosphorescent ; and  in  tropical  re- 
gions, more  particularly,  where  Uiey  exist  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  tlic  path  or  a vessel 
is  marked  by  a brilliant  line  of  glowing  light, 
ami  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  often  dis- 
plays a beautiful  luminosity.  Even  on  our 
own  coasts  a similar  effect  is  very  frequently 
observed,  though  the  luminous  appearance 
is  vastly  less  brilliant. 

In  Patterson’s  **  Introduction  to  Zoology  ** 
we  find  the  following  practical  observations : 
— “ Our  admiration  for  the  various  fuuc- 
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i tioiu  performed  by  the  Acah^phat  is  much 
i increased  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extremely 
I small  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  enters 
I into  their  composition.  This  fact  admits  of 
I easy  illustration,  both  in  the  Beroes  and  in 
! the  Medusas.  On  one  occasion,  we  took  a 
dead  Cydippe,  and  placing  it  on  a piece  of 
glass,  expos^  it  to  tne  sun.  As  the  moisture 
evaporated,  the  different  parts  appeared  as 
if  confusedly  painted  on  the  glass  i and  when 
it  was  become  perfectly  dry,  a touch  re« 
moved  the  only  vestiges  of  what  had  been  so 
lately  a graceful  and  animated  being.  With 
regard  to  the  Medusie,  we  may  mention  an 
anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  eminent 
soologitt  [the  late  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.8., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh}.  He  had,  a few  years  ago, 
been  delivering  some  soological  lectures  In  a 
seaport  town  In  Scotland,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  reverted  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  in  the  economy  of  the 
AcalephsB.  After  the  lecture,  a farmer  who 
had  b^n  present  came  forward, and  inquired 
if  he  had  understood  him  correctly,  as  having 
stated  that  the  Meduse  contained  so  little 
of  solid  material  that  they  might  be  regarded 
as  little  else  than  a mass  of  animated  sea- 
water 7 On  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  remarked,  that  it  would  have  saved 
him  many  a pound  hod  he  known  that 
sooner,  for  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying his  men  and  horses  in  carting  away 
larm  quantities  of  jelly-fish  fVom  the  shore, 
and  using  them  as  manure  on  hit  farm,  and 
he  now  believed  they  could  have  been  of 
little  more  real  use  than  an  equal  weight  of 
sea-water.  Assuming  that  so  much  as  one 
ton  weight  of  Medusa  recently  thrown  on 
the  beaim  had  been  carted  away  in  one  load, 
it  will  be  found  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Owen,  the  entire 
quantity  of  solid  material  would  be  only 
about  four  pounds  of  avoirdupois  weight,  an 
amount  of  solid  material  which,  if  com- 
pressed, the  farmer  might,* with  ease,  have 
carried  home  in  one  of  his  coat-pockets.** 
[For  development,  ftc.,  see  Stbobila  in  Sup- 
rLKMCRT.} 

JERBOA.  (D/ptts.}  A genus  of  Rodents 
between  the  ^uirrels  and  the  Rats,  but 
agreeing  with  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former ; while  the  enormous  development  of 
its  hind  legs  and  tail  cause  it  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  form  to  the  Kan- 
garoo. One  species  is  a native  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  ftc. ; and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  tlic  name  of  Dijnu^  (two-footed.)  which 
is  still  its  scientific  appellation.  The  most 
I common  species  is  the  Dipv$  suptVfn.  It  is 
' of  a pale  yellowish  fawn-colour  on  the  upper 
parU,  and  white  beneath  i tlie  length  ef  the 
body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten, 
being  terminated  by  a tuft  of  black  hair,  the 
tip  of  which  is  white,  but  the  rest  short  and 
rough.  The  head  is  short  \ the  ears  thin, 
broad,  upright,  and  rounded  i the  eyes  large, 
round, and  dork  coloured;  theforc-lega  about 
an  inch  long,  with  five  toes  to  each  ^t,  the 
inner  toe  very  small,  but  furnished  with  a 
■liarp,  crooked  claw  like  the  rest ; the  hind- 
legs are  extremely  long,  thin,  sparingly  co- 


vered with  short  hair,  and  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  a bird  : the  hind  feet  have 
three  toes  on  each,  the  middle  of  which  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  and  all  are 
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fhmlshcd  with  sharp  and  strong  claws : there 
is  also  a very  small  spur  or  back  toe,  with 
its  corresponding  claw.  On  each  side  the 
nose  are  several  long  hairs  or  whiskers  ; and 
the  cutting  teeth  are  sharp  and  strong,  re- 
sembling those  of  a rat.  In  its  attitudes  and 
manner  of  progression  this  animal  much  re- 
sembles a bird ; generally  standing,  like  the 
Kangaroo,  on  its  nind  feet,  and  leaping  with 
much  celerity,  and  to  a great  distance.  It 
principally  uses  the  fore  legs  in  feeding, 
putting  to  his  mouth  the  cars  of  com,  and 
various  other  vegetable  substances  on  which 
it  feeds. 

The  Jerboas  inhabit  dry,  hard,  and  clayey 
ground,  In  which  they  make  their  burrows. 
These  are  of  considerable  length,  and  run 
obliquely  and  winding ; at  about  Haifa  yard 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  ter- 
minate in  large  excavations  or  nests  ; tliey 
are  usually  provided  but  with  one  opening, 
though  the  animals  are  provident  enough  to 
make  another  passage,  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  surface,  through  which  they 
rapidly  penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
keep  within  their  holes  during  the  day, 
sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their  head  between 
their  thighs  : at  sunset  they  come  out,  and 
remain  abroad  till  morning.  From  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  take  their  leaps  (of 
six  or  seven  feet  at  a time),  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  overtake  them.  In  leaping,  they 
carry  their  tails  stretched  out ; but  in  stand- 
ing or  walking,  they  carry  them  in  a curved 
form,  the  lower  curve  touching  the  ground. 
In  their  wild  state  these  animals  are  very 
fond  of  bulbous  roots;  but,  when  confined, 
they  will  feed  on  raw  meat.  They  are  tamed 
without  much  difficulty,  but  require  to  bo 
kept  warm. 

There  are  some  other  species  of  the  Jerboa  ; 
by  far  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Caps  Jeu- 
BOA,  a native  of  the  mountainous  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its 
length  from  the  noee  to  the  tail  is  fourteen 
inches,  and  the  tail  itself  somewhat  more. 
The  head  is  brood,  the  muazle  sliarp,  and 
the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower : the 
cars  are  lame,  the  whiskers  long  and  black, 
and  the  tail  is  extremely  full  of  hair.  It  is 
an  animal  of  great  strength  and  activity, 
and  will  spring  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
tliirty  feet  at  once.  When  eating,  it  sits  up- 


ri^ht  in  the  manner  of  a squirrel  { and  it 
burrows  in  the  ground,  like  the  smaller  kind 
of  Jerboas,  with  great  case  and  expedition  ; 
having  five  very  strong  and  long  claws  on 
each  m its  fore  feet  i those  on  its  hind  feet 
are  short,  and  four  in  number.  [See  Ux- 
i.AHrs.1 

JERFALCON.  [See  Falcon.] 

JOITN  CROW  VULTURE.  The  local 
name  in  Jamaica  for  the  Turkey  Buzzard. 
[See  TuiiKXY  Buzzard.] 

JOHN  DORY.  [See  Dort.] 

JUMNOS.  A singular  genus  of  Colcoptera 
belonging  to  the  family  Cetoniadie^  one  spe- 
cies of  which,  described  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Saunders,  is  still  very  rare  in  collections ; 
this  is  the  J.Bucken;  it  is  of  a brilliant 
green  with  large  yellow  marks  on  the  elytra, 
and  the  male  has  long  fore  legs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India. 

JUMPING  HARE.  [Sec  IIklamts.] 

JUNGLE-FOWT^.  {MeQa2x>ditt8  tumulus,', 
Mr.  Gould,  in  his  able  work  on  the  ” Birds  of 
Australia,*'  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
this  bird,  which  in  size  is  about  tTiat  of  a com- 
mon Fowl,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tlie  Jungle  Cock  of  India,  a very  different 
bird.  Its  mode  of  constructing  its  mound-like 
nest,  and  its  manner  of  depositing  the  eggs. 
Ac.,  very  much  resemble  those  descril>cd 
unaer  Taleoalla  [which  see].  **  The 
Jungle-fowl,’*  we  Icam,  “is  almost  exclu- 
clusTvely  confined  to  the  dense  thickets  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  sea-beach  : It  ap- 
pears never  to  go  far  inland,  except  along 
the  banks  of  creeks.  It  is  always  met  with 
in  pairs  or  quite  solitary,  and  feeds  on  the 
ground,  Its  food  consisting  of  roots  which  its 
powerful  claws  enable  it  to  scratch  up  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  also  of  seeds,  lorries, 
and  Insects,  particularly  the  larger  species 
of  Coleoptcra.  It  is  at  all  times  a very  dif- 
ficult bird  to  procure ; for  although  the 
rustling  noise  produced  by  its  stiff  pinions 
when  flyiJig  away  be  frequently  heartl,  the 
bird  itself  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  Its  flight  is 
heavy  and  unsustained  in  the  extreme ; when 
first  disturbed  it  invariably  flies  to  a tree, 
and  on  alighting  stretches  out  its  head  and 
neck  in  a straight  line  with  its  body,  re- 
maining in  this  position  as  stationary  and 
motionless  as  the  branch  upon  which  it 
is  perched  : if,  however,  it  b^mes  fairly 
alarmed,  it  takes  a horizontal  but  laborious 
flight  for  about  a hundred  yards,  with  its 
legs  hanging  down  as  if  broken.  I did  not 
j myself  detect  any  note  or  cry,  but  from  the 
! natives’  description  and  imitation  of  It,  it 
much  resembles  the  clucking  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  ending  with  a scream  like  that  of  the 
peacock.*’  The  head  and  crest  of  this  bird 
IS  of  a very  deep  cinnamon  brown  j back  of 
the  neck  and  all  the  under  surface  very  dark 
gray  $ back  and  wings  cinnamon  brown  ; 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts  dark  chestnut 
brown  ; tail  blackish  brown  ; bill  reddish 
brown,  with  yellow  edges  ; tarsi  and  feet 
bright  orange.  It  appears  tliat  on  Mr.  Gil- 
bert’s arrival  at  Port  Essingtou  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  numerous  great  mounds  of 


earth  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  , 
some  of  the  residents  as  being  the  tumuli  of  i 
the  aborigines.  The  natives,  on  the  other  i 
hand,  assured  him  tliat  they  were  formed 
by  the  Jungle-fowl  for  the  purpose  of  hatch-  | 
ing  its  eggs  : and  so  it  afterwards  proved.  : | 
One  of  these  mounds  is  described  as  fifteen  | j 
feet  high,  and  sixty  in  circumference  at  the  I 
base,  and  so  envelui>ed  in  thickly  foUaged 
trees  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
sun’s  rays  reacliing  any  part  of  it.  j 

KAHAU.  The  Proboscis  Monkey.  [See 
Monkeys.]  jj 

KAKAPO.  A New  Zealand  parrot.  [See  .1 
STHiGors.]  |j 

KALONQ.  The  name  given  to  several  ' 
species  of  Fox-bats  {^rttrvpUUjc.),  [See  ’ 
Ptkropus.]  I 

KANGAROO.  i^MarrfifniS.'^  This  extra- 
ordinary animal  is  peculiar  to  Australasia,  ' 
and  belongs  to  the  marsupial  order  of  quod-  j' 
nipeds  ; but  it  receives  its  scientific  name  !| 
from  the  enormous  length  of  the  hind  feet,  | 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  in  | 
all  the  animals  included  in  the  family  3fa-  |i 
cropopidcc^  or  Kangaroo  tribe.  But  before  I 
we  proceed  to  desenbe  the  form  and  habits  ' 
of  this  singular  quadruped,  we  shall  mention  \ ! 
the  circumstances  (as  detailed  by  Dr.  Shaw)  ! 
attending  its  first  discovery.  This  was  in  i 
1770,  when  the  celebrated  navigator  Captain  1 
Cook  was  stationed  for  a short  time  on  tliat  i 
part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland  which  is  | 
now  called  New  South  Wales.  On  Friday,  jj 
June  22,  says  Captain  Cook,  a par^  who  ]l 
were  engaged  in  shooting  pigeons  for  the  '' 
use  ot  the  sick  of  the  ship,  saw  an  animal  ! 
which  they  described  to  be  as  large  as  a 
greyhound,  of  a slender  make,  and  ex-  , 
trcmely  swift.  The  following  day  the  same  , 
kind  of  animal  was  again  seen  by  a great  ' 
many  other  people.  On  tho  24tii  it  was 
seen  by  Captain  Cook  himself,  who,  walking  ' 
at  a little  distance  from  the  shore,  observed 
a quadruped,  which  he  thought  lx>rc  some  ' 
resemblance  to  a greyhound,  oud  was  of  a ' j 
lizht  mouse-colour,  with  a long  tail,  and  ,| 
wnich  he  should  have  taken  for  a kind  of  i j 
wild  do^,  had  not  its  extraordinary  manner  ' j 
of  leaping,  instead  of  running,  convinced  ji 
him  of  the  contrary.  Mr.  Banks  also  ob-  1 1 
tatned  a view  of  It,  and  immediately  con-  i ! 
eluded  it  to  be  an  animal  perfectly  new  and  1 
undescribed.  Some  time  after,  this  centle-  ! 
man,  accompanied  by  a small  party,  had  an  i 
opportunity  of  chasing  two  with  nis  grey- 
hound. which  the  Kangaroo,  by  its  bound- 
ing leaps  over  the  high  grass,  soon  oiit- 
stripi>ed.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
one  w'os  shot ; and  the  scientific  associates 
in  this  expedition  of  discovery  were  tlien 
fblly  gratified. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  Kangaroo  are 
small,  while  the  lower  are  remarkably  large 
in  proportion ; yet  its  general  appearance 
is  decidedly  picturesoiie.  The  head  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a deer,  and  the 
visage  is  mild  and  placid  : the  ears  are  mo- 
derately  large,  rather  pointed,  and  upright  { 
the  eyes  large,  and  tho  mouth  rather  small  \ 
tho  neck  tniu  and  finely  proportioned } the  i 
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fore  legs  extremely  short,  with  the  feet  I 
divided  into  five  toes,  each  furnished  anth  I 
a short  and  somewhat  hooked  claw  { the 
hinder  feet,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided 
with  only  four  toes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
is  lung,  of  great  strength,  and  terminated 
} by  a large  and  powerful  hoof-like  nail  or 
I claw : so  that  the  head  and  upper  parts 
seem  strangely  disproportioned  to  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  animal,  which  are  robust 
and  powerful.  The  tail,  which  is  very  long, 

I is  extremely  thick  at  the  base,  grsdually 
I tapering,  and  appears  to  act  as  a supple- 
mental limb,  when  the  animal  assumes  its 
I erect  or  sitting  posture.  When  feeding,  it 
is  seen  in  a crouching  position,  resting  on  its 
fore  paws,  as  w'ell  os  on  the  hinder  extre- 
mities, whilst  it  browses  on  the  herbage  $ 
and  in  this  attitude  St  hops  gently  along, 
deriving  some  assistance  from  its  tail.  On 
the  lea^  alarm,  however,  it  raises  itself  on 
its  hind  legs,  and  bounds  away  to  a distance 
with  mat  rapidity.  The  leap  Is  of  very 
great  length ; and  is  accomplished  by  the 
muscular  action  of  the  tail,  al  most  as  much 
as  by  that  of  the  limbs.  They  use  their 
toils  and  hinder  feet  also  as  weapons  of  de- 
fence : for  when  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
dogs,  they  turn,  and  seizing  them  with  their 
fore  feet,  strike  them  with  their  liinder  ones, 
sometimes  causing  death  bv  a single  blow. 
The  under  side  of  the  hind  foot  has  a cal- 
lous sole  along  its  whole  length ; and  its 
great  length  is  chiefly  mven  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Kangaroos 
have  no  canine  teeth  : their  incisors  are  six 
In  the  upper  jaw,  and  but  two  in  the  lower] 
the  former  short,  and  the  latter  long : the 
molars,  which  are  separated  from  the  in- 
cisors by  a large  vacant  space,  are  ten  in 
number  in  each  jaw.  They  arc  exclusively 
herbivorous  in  their  diet,  feeding  chiefly  on 
grass : and  they  associate  in  small  herds, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  older  males.  The 
ventral  pouch,  or  receptacle  for  the  voung, 
with  which  the  female  Kangaroo  is  fur- 
nished, is  indeed  a most  curious  provision 
of  nature.  Being  situated  just  below  her 
breasts,  there  the  young  ones  sit  to  suck  ] 
and  even  when  they  arc  old  enough  to  leave 
the  pouch,  for  exercise  or  amusement,  they 
immediately  seek  refuge  in  it  on  the  least 
alarm. 

The  number  of  species  wlilch  are  new 
known  are  very  considerable  : they  vaiy  in 
size,  fbom  that  of  a rat  to  the  Great  ICan- 
garoo,  the  male  of  which  has  been  known  to 
measure  nearly  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  to  weigh  220  lbs.  ] 
but  in  form  and  habits  they  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  young  are 
produced  in  an  extremely  imperfect  state, 
and  are  even  disproiK>rtionately  small ; not 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  These  ani- 
mals are  easily  tamed  ; and  when  in  a state 
of  domestication,  they  are  harmless  and 
timid.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  in  Australia, 
and  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  Some  persons 
are  loud  in  their  commendations  of  it  ] 
Colonel  Ijight,  indeed,  goes  so  far  os  to  re- 
commend all  who  are  fond  of  ox-tail  soup 
(and  they  are  not  a few),  to  take  a trip  to 
j South  Australia,  and  eat  Kangaroo-tail 


soup  ; wliich,  he  says,  if  made  with  the  skill 
that  soups  in  England  arc,  would  as  far 
surpass  the  ox  as  turtle  does  the  French 
potagt. 

Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  the  Kangaroo 
Family  is  a most  noble  contribution  to 
Natural  History  : in  it  all  the  species  are 
figured  and  described  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  We  must  also  refer  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  has  devoted  a thick 
octavo  volume  to  their  history.  Both  these 
works  are  Indispensable  to  those  who  would 
desire  to  study  this  important  family. 


KERMES.  (Coccus  i7tcis.)  An  Insect  pro- 
duced in  the  excrescences  of  a small  oak,  the 
Qwcrcus  coccifera,  and  found  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  The  body 
of  this  insect  is  full  of  reddish  juice,  and 
when  dead,  and  transformed  into  an  appa- 
rent groin  or  berry,  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dyeing  a brilliant  red  colour.  They 
were  long  taken  for  the  seeds  of  the  tree  on 
which  they  live,  and  hence  called  grains  qf 
Ktrrnts.  Kermes  is  now  nearly  suMrseded 
by  the  use  of  cochineal,  but  though  much 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths 
dyed  with  real  Mexican  cochineal,  they  re- 
tain the  colour  better,  and  are  less  liable  to 
stain.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated Phoenician  dye.  [See  Cocuinbal.] 


KESTREL.  {Falco  TinnuneuXus.')  A 
beautiful  bird  of  the  Hawk  kind,  known  also 
as  the  Stannel  Hawk,  and  Windhover.  The 
male  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  two  feet  three  inches.  Its  colours, 
at  first  sight,  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
hawks : tlie  crown  of  the  head,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  light 
gray  hue  ; and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  latter 
there  is  a broad  black  bar,  succeeded  by 
white  tips.  The  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  bright  cinnamon  brown,  spotted  with 
block  ; quill  feathers  dusky,  with  light 
edges  ; inside  of  the  wings  white,  beautifully 
Bi>ottcd  with  brown  on  the  under  coverts, 
and  barred  on  all  the  quills  with  pale  ash. 
The  whole  under  side  of  the  bird  is  of  a 
pale  rust  colour,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black.  I'he  bill  blue  i cere  and  eyelids  yel- 
low j legs  yellow ; claws  black.  The  co- 
lours of  the  female  are  less  vivid  than  those 
of  the  male : the  bock  and  wing-coverts 
are  rusty  brown,  and  elegantly  marked 
with  numerous  undulated  oars  of  black; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  of  a pale 
reddish  buff,  with  dusky  streaks  pointing 
downwards ; and  the  tail  is  marked  by  a 
pretty  broad  dark  ash -coloured  bar  near  the 
end. 

The  Kestrel  is  widely  diflhsed  throughout 
Europe,  and  Is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  more 
temperate  partsof  North  America.  Itbrce^ 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  in  the 
holes  of  rocks,  towers,  and  ruined  buildings ; 
and  lays  four  or  five  pale  reddish  eggs.  It 
feeds  on  small  birds,  field  mice,  reptiles,  and 
insects  : after  securing  its  prey,  it  pluclu  the 
feathers  very  dexterously  birds,  but 

swallows  mice  entire,  and  discharges  the 
hair,  in  the  form  of  round  balls,  from  its 
mouth.  Tills  bird,  w'ben  in  quest  of  food, 
^glides  softly  through  the  air,  at  a mode- 
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rate  height,  now  poised  in  the  breeze  on  I 
fluttering  pinion,  now  resting  in  the  void  . 
apparently  without  motion ; till,  at  last,  . 
down  he  comes,  like  a falling  stone,  ui>on  j 
the  unconscious  prey  below.”  That  discern- 
ing friend  of  the  feathered  tribes,  Mr.  Wa- 
terton,  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted, 
thus  apostrophizes  in  this  bird's  favour  : 

“ Did  the  nurseryman,  the  tanner,  and  the 
country  gentleman,  know  tlie  value  of  the 
"Windhover’s  services,  they  would  vie  with 
each  other  in  offering  him  a safe  retreat, 
lie  may  be  said  to  live  almost  entirely  on 
mice ; and  mice,  you  know,  are  not  the 
friends  of  man  ; fbr  they  bring  desolation  to 
the  bee-iiive,  destruction  to  the  i^ea-bed,  and 
spoliation  to  the  corn-stack.  Add  to  tills, 
they  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  planter 
of  trees.”  Again,”  I prize  the  services  of  the 
Windhover  Hawk,  which  are  manifest  by 
the  quantity  of  mice  he  destroys  ; and  I do 
all  in  my  power  to  put  this  pretty  bird  on  a 
good  footing  with  the  gamekeepers  and 
sportsmen  of  our  neighbourhood.  Were  this 
bird  properly  protected,  it  would  repay  our 
kindness  with  interest ; and  we  should  then 
have  the  Windhover  by  day,  and  the  owls 
by  night,  to  thin  the  swarms  of  mice  which 
overrun  tlie  land.”  ” The  Windhover,”  he 
further  observes,  ” is  a social  bird,  and,  un- 
like most  other  hawks,  it  seems  fond  of 
taking  up  its  abode  near  the  haunts  of  men. 
What  heartfelt  pleasure  1 often  experience 
in  watching  the  evolutions  of  this  handsome 
little  falcon  I and  with  wliat  content  I sec 
the  crow  and  the  magpie  forming  their  own 
nests  ; as  I know  that,  on  the  return  of  an- 
other spring,  these  very  nests  will  afford  | 
slielter  to  tlie  Windhover  i Were  I to  allow  I 
the  crow  and  tlie  magpie  to  be  Mrsccuted, 
there  would  be  no  cliance  for  the  Wind- 
hover to  rear  its  progeny  here  ; for  Nature 
has  not  taught  this  bird  the  art  of  making 
its  nest  in  a tree.  How  astonishing,  and 
how  diversified,  arc  the  habits  of  birds  1 The 
Windhover  is  never  known  to  make  use  of 
a nest  until  it  lias  l>een  abandoned  for  good 
and  all  by  the  rightful  owner  ; whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cuckoo  lays  her  egg  in 
one  of  which  the  original  fVamer  still  retains 
possession.” 

KIANO.  [See  Suppleme.nt.] 

KING-BIRD.  [See  TriiA.vx  Fltcatciikb.] 

KING-FISH.  [SecOrAU.] 

KINGFISHER,  (Alcedo.)  A rather  nu- 
merous genus  of  birds,  and  widely  diffused 
In  warm  climates,  although  there  is  but  one 
species  occurring  in  Europe.  They  are,  in 
general,  birds  of  an  inelegant  shape,  the  head 
being  large  in  proiiortion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  the  legs  and  feet  very  small ; but 
they  are  of  singular  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
in  which  blue,  green,  and  orange  are  the 
prevailing  colours.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  a long,  straight,  strong,  and  acute 
bill ; wings  rather  short ; body  thick  and 
compact ; liead  large  and  elongated;  plumage 
thick  and  glossy.  In  some  of  the  larger 
B]>ecies,  however,  the  colours  are  more  ob- 
scure, exhibiting  a mixture  of  brown,  black. 


and  white,  variously  modified  in  the  different 
birds.  In  their  manners  they  all  seem  to 
agree  ; fre^^^uenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c., 
wnere,  perened  on  a branch  of  a tree,  or  other 
projecting  object,  they  will  remain  motion- 
less for  hours,  watching  till  some  fish  comes 
under  its  station,  wlicn  the  bird  dives  per- 
pendicularly down  into  the  water,  and  brinn 
up  its  prey  with  its  feet,  carries  it  to  land, 
kills  it  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  bill,  and 
immediately  swallows  it : afterwards  casting 
up  the  scales  and  other  indigestible  parts,  in 
pellets,  like  birds  of  prey. 

The  Common  or  Europkan  Kingfisher. 
(Alcedo  igpida.)  This  retired  and  solitary 
bird,  which  is  only  to  be  found  near  rivers, 
brooks,  or  stagnant  waters,  subsisting  en- 
tirely on  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  is  only 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  eleven  in  breadth: 
its  bill  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  the  upper 
mandible  being  black,  and  rather  red  at  the 
base  t the  under  one,  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  orange-coloured : the  throat  is 
white  : the  crown  of  the  head  is  a deep  shining 
green,  with  numerous  transverse  bright  blue 
streaks  : the  shoulders  and  whole  wings  dark 
green,  but  the  edges  of  the  quill  feathers  are 
glossed  with  pale  blue,  and  the  shoulders 
marked  by  numerous  small  blue  spots.  The 
middle  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  of  a most  resplendent  azure  : 
the  tail  is  very  short,  and  of  a deep  rich 
blue  colour  ; and  the  whole  under  part  of 
the  body  is  of  a bright  orange  : legs  red  ; 
claws  black.  The  female  commonly  deposits 
her  eggs  (which  are  from  five  to  eight  in 
number,  and  perfectly  white)  in  a hole  in 
the  river's  banks,  which  has  probably  been 
made  by  the  mole  or  the  water-rat.  If  the 
nest  be  redibed,  the  bird  returns  and  lays  in 
the  same  situation.  ” I have  luuL,”  says 
lieaumur,  ‘‘  one  of  these  females  brought 
me,  taken  from  her  nest  about  three  leagues 
from  my  house.  After  admiring  the  beauty 
of  her  colours,  I permitted  her  to  fly  ; when 
tlie  fond  creature  was  instantly  seen  to  repair 
to  the  nest  where  she  had  just  before  been 
made  a captive  : there  joining  the  male,  she 
again  began  to  lay,  though  it  was  for  the 
third  time,  and  the  season  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced. At  each  time  she  had  seven  cgOT.” 
In  this  country  the  Kingfisher  begins  to  lay 
early  in  the  season,  and  excludes  her  first 
brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
fidelity  of  the  male  exceeds  that  of  the 
turtle : he  brings  the  female  large  supplies 
of  fish  during  the  season  of  incubation  ; and 
she,  contrary  to  most  other  birds,  is  always 
plump  and  fat  at  that  time.  The  male, 
who  on  other  occasions  always  makes  a twit- 
tering noise,  now  enters  the  nest  with  all 
the  silence  and  circumspection  imaginable. 
The  young  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days  ; but  they  do  not  acquire  the 
beauty  of  their  plum^e  till  after  the  first 
moulting  season.  This  bird  is  usually  seen 
flying  rapidly  near  the  surface  of  the  stream  ; 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  maintains  its 
flight,  considering  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
is  really  surprising. 

The  ancients  attributed  to  the  Kingfisher 
innumerable  habits  and  proi>erties  equally 
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j Improbable.  Tliey  supposed  that  it  built 
its  nest  upon  the  ocean  ; but  as  tliis  floating 
cradle  would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
storms,  they  endowed  the  bird  with  powers 
to  lull  the  raging  of  the  waves  during  the 
period  of  incubation  : hence  those  tranquil 
days  near  the  solstice  were  termed  halcyon 
days  ; and  that  the  feathered  voya^r  might 
want  no  accomplishment,  they  attributed  to 
it  the  charm  of  song.  They  also  kept  the 
dead  body  of  the  bird  as  a safeguard  against 
thunder,  and  os  a relic  by  which  the  peace 
of  families  would  be  preserved.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  the  ancients 
alone  that  this  bird  is  indebted  for  wonderful 
attributes.  The  Tartars  and  Ostiaks  preserve 
the  skin  about  their  persons  as  an  amulet 
against  every  ill ; and  they  consider  that  the 
feathers  have  magic  influence,  when  properly 
used,  in  securing  a female’s  love : nor  are 
such  superstitions  entirely  confined  to  bar- 
barous nations  ; for  there  are  persons,  it  is 
said,  who  believe  tliat  if  the  body  of  a King- 
fisher be  suspended  by  a thread,  its  breast, 
by  some  magnetic  influence,  will  invariably 
turn  to  the  north. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out,  in 
the  briefest  manner  possible,  some  of  the 
other  most  important  species — ^The  Giant 
Kingfisher.  {Dacelo  gigantexi.)  This  is  the 
largest  species  known,  measuring  eighteen 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail : the  colour  of  the  plumage  chiefly 
composed  of  olive-brown  and  a pale  blue- 
green.  Native  of  Australia. — Pied  Kino- 
fisher.  {Alcedo  rudis.')  Size  of  the  song- 
thrush.  The  plumage  chiefly  party-coloured 
of  black  and  w'hite.  Native  of  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa — Smvkna  Kingfisher. 
{Alcedo  Smymensis).  Size  of  the  missel- 
thrush.  A most  brilliantly  coloured  bird; 
the  bright  blue  of  the  wings  yielding  in  lustre 
to  none  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Native  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  both  Africa  and  Asia — 
Sacred  Kingfisher.  {Alcedo sacra.)  Crown 
of  the  head  and  upper  parts  blue-green  ; the 
throat  white ; the  under  parts  pale  ferrugi- 
nous, passing  upwards  like  a collar  round 
the  neok.  Native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
— Crested  Kingfisher,  (Alcedo  a-istata.) 
A singularly  brilliant  and  elegant  siiecies. 
The  crown  of  the  head  covered  with  long 
blue-green  feathers,  barred  with  black,  form 
a crest ; the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  an 
exceeding  fine  ultramarine  blue  ; the  breast, 
belly,  tliighs,  and  covert-feathers  under  the 
toil  are  of  a bright  orange-colour;  and  the  legs 
scarlet.  Native  of  Madagascar.  The  next 
species  demands  a more  lengthened  notice. 

The  American  or  Belted  Kingfi.siier. 
(Alcedo  alcyon.)  This  species  is  disUu- 
guished  by  being  of  a bluish  slate-colour, 
with  a ferruginous  band  on  the  breast;  having 
a large  collar  of  pure  white  round  the  neck ; 
and  an  elevated  crest  on  the  head  : legs 
extremely  short.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  its  tribe  found  \idthin  the  United 
States.  “ Like  the  love-loni  swains,  of  whom 
poets  tell  us,”  says  Wilson,  ” he  delights  in 
murmuring  streams  and  falling  waters  ; not, 
however,  merely  that  they  may  soothe  Ids 


ear,  but  for  a gratification  somewhat  more 
substantial.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  cataract, 
or  over  the  foam  of  a torrent,  he  sits  perched 
upon  an  overhanging  bough,  glancing  his 
piercing  eye  In  every  direction  below  for  Ids 
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scaly  prey,  which,  with  a sudden  circular 
plunge,  he  sweeps  from  their  native  element, 
and  swallows  in  an  instant.  His  voice,  which 
is  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a watchman’s 
rattle,  is  naturally  loud,  harsh,  and  sudden  ; 
but  is  softened  by  the  sound  of  the  brawling 
streams  and  cascades  among  which  he  genc- 
rallv  rambles.  He  courses  along  the  windings 
of  the  brook  or  river,  at  a small  height  above 
the  surface,  sometimes  suspending  himself 
by  tlie  rapid  action  of  his  wings,  like  certain 
species  of  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  fry 
below  ; now  and  then  settling  on  an  old 
dead  overhanging  limb  to  reconnoitre.  Mil  1- 
dams  arc  particularly  visited  by  tins  fea- 
thered fisher  ; and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  is  as 
well  known  to  the  miller,  as  the  rattling  of 
his  own  hopper.  Rapid  streams,  with  high 
perpendicular  banks,  particularly  if  they  be 
of  a hal'd  clayey  or  sandy  nature,  are  also 
favourite  places  of  resort  for  this  bird  ; not 
only  because  in  such  places  the  small  fish 
are  more  exposed  to  view,  but  because  those 
steep  and  dry  banks  are  the  chosen  situations 
for  his  nest.  Into  these  he  digs  with  bill  and 
claws  horizontally,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  feet,  at  the  distance  of  a foot 
or  two  from  the  surface.  The  few  materials 
he  takes  in  are  not  always  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hole,  that  he  and  his  mate 
may  have  room  to  turn  with  convenience. 
The  eggs  are  five,  pure  white,  and  the  first 
brood  usually  comes  out  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  sometimes  sooner,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
They  ore  very  tenacious  of  their  haunts, 
breeding  for  several  successive  years  in  the  j 
same  hole,  and  do  not  readily  forsake  it, 
even  though  it  be  visited.” 

It  is  this  species  that  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his 
“ Birds  of  Jamaica,"  thus  prettily  describes : 
— ” Where  the  mangrove  or  the  sea-grape 
stretches  its  branches  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  stopping  the  way  along  the  yellow 
beach,  the  Kingfisher  delights  to  resort,  sit- 
ting on  a projecting  twig ; liere  he  waits 
patiently  for  the  approo^  of  some  small  < 
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flsh*  on  which  he  drops  perpcndicul&rly,  and 
I having  seized  it  In  his  powerful  beak,  emerges  i 
' ' fVom  the  wave,  and  returns  to  Ids  former  ; 
I station  to  swallow  it.  It  is  a very  shy  and 
; recluse  bird  ; 1 have  found  scarcely  any  more 
difficult  of  approach : the  posts  of  observation 
* which  he  chooses  are  mostly  such  as  com- 
' tnand  a wide  view  j and  it  was  very  wary  j 
long  l>efurc  the  gunner  can  creep  wiUiin 
! shot,  the  bird  takes  alarm,  and  darts  away 
to  a distant  tree.  Often  os  it  sits  watching, 
i and  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  flying,  u 
I utters  a loud  rattling  oAurr.*'  **  The  form  of 
' the  bodv  of  this  bird,  in  conjunction  with 
j the  head  and  beak,  is  wcdgc-shaf>ed,  the  tip 
of  the  latter  being  the  point.  This  form  is 
1 admirably  suited  for  its  sudden  and  im* 

! petuous  plunges  upon  its  Ashy  prey  : as  the 
; iK>werfhl  texture,  great  size,  sharp  iK>int,  and 
cutting  edges  of  the  l>eak,  are  for  holding  it. 

I The  feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  arc  of 
I the  closest  texture,  and  lie  on  each  other 
! like  scales,  preventing  the  access  of  any 
I water  to  the  body,  while,  from  their  glossy, 

' satiny  surface,  the  water  is  thrown  off  in- 
stantly on  emersion,  as  from  the  plumage  of 
; a duck.  The  feet  again,  though  small,  are 
muscular,  the  tarsus  very  short,  the  toes 
I united  into  a brood,  flat  palm,  and  the  claws 
' unusually  strong,  short,  and  sharp.  When 
one  remembers  tnat  the  Kingflshcr  digs  his 
own  cave  out  of  the  clayey  or  gravelly  cliffs 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  we  shall  see  the 
use  of  liis  strong  and  brood  feet,  as  we  may 
see  it  also  In  the  Mole.** 

j Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  ‘ Essays,’  has  fur- 
nished some  interesting  notes  on  the  habits 
of  the  Kingfisher,  with  a selection  from  which 
we  will  conclude  the  article : Modem  or- 

nithologists,**  says  this  gentleman,  ^ have 
thought  fit  to  remove  the  Kingfisher  from 
I the  land  birds,  and  assign  it  a place  amongst 
I the  water-fowl.  To  me  the  change  appears 
a bad  one  ; ond  I could  wish  to  see  it  brought 
back  again  to  the  original  situation  in  which 
I our  ancestors  had  placed  it : for  there  seems 
to  be  notliiiig  In  its  external  formation  which 
! can  warrant  tliis  arbitrary  transposition, 
The  plumage  of  the  Kingfisher  is  precisely 
that  of  the  land  bird,  and,  of  course,  some 
parts  of  the  skin  are  bare  of  fbathers ; while 
the  whole  body  is  deprived  of  that  thick 
coat  of  down  so  remarkable  in  those  birds 
which  arc  classed  under  the  denomination 
of  water-fowl.  Its  feet  arc  not  webbed,  its 
breast-bone  is  formed  like  that  of  land  birds  $ 
and  its  1^  are  ill  calculated  to  enable  it 
to  walk  into  the  water.  Thus  we  see  that 
it  can  neither  swim  with  the  duck,  nor  dive 
with  the  merganser,  nor  wade  with  the  hermi. 
Its  act  of  iiumerjiiuu  in  tlie  water  is  quite 
momentary,  and  bears  no  similarity  to  the 
immersion  of  those  water-fowl  which  can 
pursue  their  prey  under  the  surface,  and 
persevere  for  a certain  length  of  time,  till 
they  lay  hold  of  it.  Still  the  mode  of  taking 
its  food  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gulls,  which 
first  see  the  fish,  and  then  plunge  into  the 
deep  to  obtain  it ; but  this  bird  aiflTers  from 
' the  gull  in  every  other  habit.**  **  If  the 
; Kingfisher  is  to  considered  a water-bird 
merely  because  it  draws  its  sustenance  from 


the  water,  then  our  modem  innovators  ought  ! 
to  consider  the  osprey  in  the  same  lignt  t I 
and  even  the  barn  owl  might  give  them  a ' 
hint  that  she  feels  inclined  to  seek  a new  j 
acquaintance  ; for  I myMlf  have  seen  her 
plunge  into  the  water,  bring  out  a fish,  and 
convey  it  to  her  nest.  Indeed,  the  swallow,  j 
with  asUll  better  grace,  might  ask  permission  ' 
to  form  a new  division,  distant  both  from  . 
land  and  a’atcr-birds,  and  call  it  ethereal ; , 
because  it  procures  the  whole  of  its  sustenance  ' 
from  insects  in  the  circumambient  air.*'  **  I | 
love  to  take  my  stand  bcliind  a large  tree, 
and  watcli  the  Kingfisher  as  he  hovers  over  j 
the  water,  and  at  last  plunges  into  it,  with 
a velocity  like  that  of  an  arrow  from  a bow.  I 
Ilow  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  when  wc  ' 
reflect  ^at  instinct  forces  tliis  little  bird  to  j 
seek  its  sustenance  underneath  the  water  i | 
and  that  it  can  emerge  from  it  in  perfect 
safety ; though  it  possesses  none  of  the  fa- 
culties (save  that  of  plunging)  which  have 
been  so  liberally  granted  to  most  other  birds 
which  freq^uent  the  deep  1 1 sometimes  fancy 
that  it  is  lul  over  with  it,  when  I see  it  plunge 
into  a pond,  which  I know  to  be  well  stocked 
with  ravenoiu  pike  \ still  it  invariably  re- 
turns uni^ured,  and  prepares  to  take  anotlier 
dip.*’  **  iWre  are  people  who  imagine  that 
tlM  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  birds  has 
some  connection  with  a tropical  sun.  Here, 
however,  in  our  own  native  bird,  we  have 
an  instance  that  the  gluwjug  sun  of  Uie 
tropics  is  not  required  to  produce  a splendid 
plumage.  The  hottest  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa  do  not  present  us  with  an  azure  more 
rich  and  lovely  than  that  which  adorns  the 
back  of  this  charming  little  bird  i while 
throughout  the  whole  of  America,  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  there  has  not 
been  discovered  a Kingflshcr  with  colours 
half  so  rich  or  beautiful.  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  offer  to  the  naturalist  a vast  abun- 
dance of  different  species  of  the  Kingfisher. 
Europe  presents  only  one } but  that  one  is 
like  a gem  of  the  finest  lustre." 

KINKAJOU.  (CcrcoJej^ea.)  A genus  of 
Plantigrade  Carnivora  allied  to  the  Coatl- 
mondis.  It  has  a very  long  tail,  which  is  pre- 
hensile at  tlie  end  : the  muzzle  is  short,  the 


KT»rKAJou.<— (oxnoox.xprss  oaoorvoiiruLUs  ) 

tongue  slender  and  extensile  t with  two 
pointed  molars  before,  and  three  tubercular 
ones  behind.  One  species  only  is  known, 
{Cercoieptes  cattdivoli^ta.')  (Sec  P0TTO.3 

KITE.  (FVi?co  miTows.)  This  well-known 
bird  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  hawk  kind  by  its  forked  tail.  Its 
length  is  a little  more  than  two  feet,  and  its 
breadth  five : the  bill  is  two  inches  long, 
very  much  curved  at  the  end,  and  of  horn 
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colour  : the  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  long  and  narrow,  of  a hoary  colour, 
streaked  with  brown  ; legs  yellow  ; claws 
black.  It  is  almost  i>crpetually  on  the 
I wing  ; and  api>car8  to  rei><>8e  on  the  bosom 
I of  the  air  without  making  the  least  effort  to 
•upport  itself,  so  cosy  uud  elegant  is  iU 


motion  there.  It  Is,  however,  intent  on  Its 
prey  beneath : and  as  the  yunrg  chicken, 
ducks,  goslings,  &c.  suffer  by  the  Kite’s  de- 
predations, it  is  proscribed  by  tlic  universal 
voice  of  every  rural  district.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  its  appearance  would  be  welcomed 
as  the  harbinger  of  clear  skies  and  fine 
weather  t for  it  is  in  such  that  it  makes  its 
principal  excursions.  It  breeds  in  large 
forests,  or  wooded  hilly  countries  ; and  lays 
two  or  three  eggs,  of  a whitish  colour,  spotted 
witli  pale  yellow,  and  of  a roundish  fonn.  In 
the  breeding  season  it  will  at  times  approach 
near  the  outskirts  of  villages,  seeking  ma- 
terials for  its  nest ; but  in  general  it  avoi<ls 
the  haunts  of  tndn.  The  nest  Is  usually  in 
the  fork  of  a thick  tree,  where  it  is  concealed 
by  the  branches  : the  external  part  is  foniied 
of  twigs,  thickly  matted  together  ; and  the 
interior  is  lined  with  wool,  or  some  other 
soft  and  warm  substance.  The  young  re- 
main a long  time  in  the  nest,  and  ore  ex- 
tremely voracious  in  their  appetite  ; so  that 
to  pro>ide  them  with  food  reciuircs  consider- 
able labour,  and  greatly  heightens  the  parent 
bird’s  audacity. 

I There  was  a time  w’hcn  the  Kite  appears 
to  have  been  of  as  much  service  in  Ixmdon, 
' as  the  Vulture  still  is  in  some  of  the  crowded 
* cities  of  the  East ; for  we  read  that  in  the 
' reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  British  metropolis 
swarmed  with  Kites,  attracted  thillier  by 
the  various  kinds  of  offal  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  that  these  birds  fearlessly  de- 
scended and  fearlessly  performed  the  sca- 
venger's office  in  the  midst  of  the  |>eopIc,  it 
being  forbidden  to  kill  them.  When  such 
, a taut  as  this  U brought  before  our  eyes,  the 
**  street  nuisances  ” of  tlie  present  day  appear 
like  a comparative  luxury  ; and  we  are  apt 
to  tlUuk  that  metropolitan  improvements  *’ 
must  have  since  gone  on  at  sucli  a rate  that 
there  can  no  lougcr  be  any  room  for  them. 
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The  Mississirri  Kite.  {Etanus  J/is- 
sutsfiJpwnsiB.)  'Ihe  celebrated  American 
ornithologist,  Wilson,  thus  introduces  this 
species  : In  my  perambulations  I fre- 

quently remarked  this  hawk  sailing  about 
In  easy  circles,  and  at  a considerable  height 
in  the  air,  generally  in  company  with  tlie 
turkey  buzzards,  whose  manner  of  fltglit  it 
so  exactly  imitates  as  to  seem  the  same 
Bi^ecies,  only  in  minnturc,  or  seen  at  a more 
immense  height.  Why  these  two  birds,  j 
whose  food  and  manners,  in  other  rcsiK'cts,  j 
are  so  different,  should  so  frequently  asso-  i 
date  together  in  uir,  I am  at  u loss  to  com- 
prehend. Wc  cannot  for  a moment  suppose 
them  mutually  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  each  otlicr’s  fiiglit  : the  keenness  of  their 
vision  forbids  all  suspicion  of  this  kind. 
They  may  perhaps  lie  engaged,  at  such  times, 
in  mere  amusement,  as  they  arc  observed 
to  soar  to  great  heights  previous  to  a storm  ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  both  be 
in  pursuit  of  their  respective  food.  One, 
that  he  may  reconnoitre  a vast  extent  of 
surface  below,  and  trace  the  tainted  at-  . 
mosphere  to  his  favourite  carrion  ; the  other, 
In  search  of  those  large  beetles,  or  coleop-  j 
terous  insects,  that  are  known  often  to  wing  I 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  ; and  which,  in 
tlic  three  individuals  of  this  S|>ccie8  of  hawk  . 
which  I examined  by  dissccti«)n,  were  tlic  I 
only  substances  found  in  tlieir  stomachs.  , 
For  several  miles,  os  1 passed  near  Bayo 
Munchak,  the  trees  were  swarming  with  a 
kind  of  cicada,  or  loi'ust,  that  made  a deaf- 
ening noise  ; and  here  I observed  numliers 
of  the  hawk  now  l>eforc  us  sweeping  aliout 
among  the  trees  like  swallows,  evidently 
in  pursuit  of  these  locusts  ; so  tliat  insects, 
it  would  appear,  are  the  principal  food  of 
this  species.  Yet  when  we  contemplate  the 
beak  ami  talons  of  this  bird,  both  so  sharp  and 
|K)wcrful,  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  intended  by  nature  for  some  more 
formidable  prey  than  liectles,  locusts,^  or 
grasshoppers ; and  I doubt  iu»t  hut  mice, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  smaU  birds,  furuUh  him 
with  an  occasional  repast. 

“ This  hawk,  which  proved  to  be  a male, 
though  wounded  and  precipitated  from  a 
vast  height,  exhibited,  in  his  distress,  symp- 
toms of  great  strength,  and  an  almost  un- 
conquerable spirit.  I no  sooner  ajiproached 
to  pick  lilm  up  than  he  instantly  gave  battle, 
striking  rapidly  with  his  daws,  wheeling 
round  and  round  os  he  lay  partly  on  his 
rump  ; and  defending  himself  with  great 
vigilance  and  dexterity  ; while  his  dark  red 
eve  sparkled  with  rage.  Nowithstanding 
all  my  caution  in  seizing  him  to  carry  him 
home,  he  struck  lus  hind  claw  into  my  hand 
with  such  force  as  to  iieuetrate  into  tlie 
bone.  The  Mississippi  Kite  measures  fourteen 
inclies  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent. 
The  head  and  neck  of  a hoary  white  i the 
lower  parts  a whitish  ash  ; bill,  cere,  lores, 
and  narrow  line  round  the  eye,  block  ; back, 
rump,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  dark 
blackish  ash  ; wings  very  long  and  pointed  i 
the  primaries  are  black,  marked  down  each 
side  of  the  shaft  with  reddish  sorrel : all  the 
upiier  plumage  at  the  roots  is  white ; the 
scapulars  are  also  spotted  w ith  wiiite  ; toil 
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slightly  fork€<l,  and,  os  well  as  the  rnmp, 
jet  black  : legs  Vermillion,  tinged  with 
orange,  and  becoming  blackish  towards  the 
toes  ! claws  black  i iris  of  the  eye  dark  red; 
pupil,  black.  The  long  pointed  wings  and 
forked  tail  point  out  the  affinity  of  this 
bird  to  that  family  or  subdirlson  of  the  /a/co 
genus,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kites, 
which  sail  without  flapping  the  wings,  and 
eat  from  their  taions  as  they  glide  along." 

KITTEN  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Ccrura. 

KIWI.  A remarkable  and  curious  bird 
of  New  Zealand,  which  we  have  described 
under  AptbrY-V,  {Apteryx  Auttraiii)  or 
Wiimless  Emu.  “These  birds,”  the  Rev. 
W.  Yate  observes,  “ hide  themselves  during 
the  day  ; and  come  out  of  their  retreats, 
which  are  generally  small  holes  in  the  earth, 
or  under  stones,  at  night,  to  seek  for  their 
food.  They  run  very  fast,  and  are  only  to 
be  caught  by  dogs,  by  torch-light,  which 
they  sometimes  kick  and  bruise  severely. 
They  are  highly  prised,  when  taken,  which 
is  very  rarely,  by  the  natives ; and  their  skins 
are  kept  till  a sufficient  number  are  col- 
lected to  make  into  a garment.  I have  only 
seen  one  gannent  made  of  skins  of  tliis  bird, 
during  my  six  years  and  a half  residence  in 
New  island  : and  no  consideration  would 
induce  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  to  part 
with  it.”  The  flesh  is  black,  sinewy,  tough, 
and  tasteless.  [See  Aftebyx.J 

KNOTHORN  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Motlis  of  the  genus  Vhydta, 

KOKAKO.  The  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand  to  a corvine  bird, 
called,  by  some,  the  New  Zealand  Crow. 
[Sec  Guiucoris  Cikkrba.] 

KOODOO,  or  STRIPED  ANTELOPE. 
{AntUope ttrepeiceros.)  This magnifleent  ani- 
mal has  no  rival  among  the  Anlclo|ie  genus 
for  beauty  and  height,  or  for  bold  and  wiilely- 
siircading  horns.  It  is  eight  feet  in  length 
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and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder  ; with 
ponderous  horns  l^autifully  twisted,  having 
a prominent  spiral  ridge  running  obliquely 
from  the  base  to  the  point,  aud  extending  to 
the  length  of  about  four  feet.  The  colour  of 
the  back  and  sides  is  a light  brown,  with  a 
narrow  white  band  along  the  spine,  and 
several  similar  stripes  descending  obliquely 
down  the  sides  and  hips  { the  belly  and  under 
parts  being  of  a pale  hue.  The  head  is  large, 
the  ears  broad,  and  the  limbs  thick  and 
robust;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  make, 
it  takes  long  bounding  leaps  with  surprising 
agility.  It  inhubiU  the  woo<ly  parts  oi  Caf> 
frario,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers ; aud 
when  pursued  takes  to  the  water. 

KXTKUPA,  A beautiful  species  of  Wood- 
pigeon  known  by  this  name  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  is  described 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate  as  “ much  larger  than 
the  largest  wild  or  tame  pigeons  in  England, 
and  has  a plumage  unrivalled  among  the 
extensive  family  of  doves  fbr  splendour  and 
variety : green,  purple,  and  gold  arc,  how- 
ever, the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  a heavy- 
flying  bird,  which  makes  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  hawks,  with  which  the  woods  abound. 
They  are  easily  killed  with  a spear  or  a 
musket;  and  if  two  birds  are  found  upon 
the  same  tree,  they  are  either  so  sluggish  or 
stupid  as  not  to  fly  when  one  is  either  killed 
or  wounded.  They  feed  u^n  the  Iwrries  of 
the  Miro ; are  most  delicious  eating ; and 
are  in  season  from  January  to  June.  The 
natives  destroy  vast  numbers  of  these  birds, 
and  value  them  much,  on  account  of  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 


LABRU8  : LABRID^E.  A genus  and 
family  of  Acanthopterj-gious  Ashes,  the  s|)c- 
cics  of  which  arc  very  numerous  In  tropical 
seas  ; and  even  on  our  own  shores  they  arc 
abundant.  The  Labridcc  family  (Wrasses 
or  Rock-flsh,  as  they  are  also  called)  arc 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  thick  fleshy  Ups, 
their  large  and  strung  conical  teeth,  their 
oblong  scaly  body,  and  their  brilliant  co- 
lours. They  are  further  gencrlcally  distin- 
guished by  a single  dorsal  fln,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  [See 
Wrasse.] 

LABYRTNTnODON.  [See  SuTTLEMEifT.] 

LACERTA  : LACERTID^.  A genus 
and  family  of  reptiles.  [See  Lizaku.] 

LACKEY  [MOTHSl  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  ox  Moths  of  the  genus 
Clinocampeu 

LADY-BIRD.  The  popular  name  given 
to  a well-known  genus  of  coleopterous  iu- 
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eecta,  which  are  sometimes  seen,  in  vast 
numbers,  in  hop  plantations,  &c.,  where  they 
ore  of  infinite  service  in  destroying  the 
various  species  of  Aphides,  wliich  ore  so  pre- 
judicial to  certain  plants  and  fruit-trees. 
[See  CocciyELLA.] 

IiJEl^IODIPODA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  marine  Crustaceans,  with  sessile  eyes,  and 
in  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  tlie  body 
I exhibits  no  distinct  branchiae.  The  body  is 
almost  linear  or  filiform,  and  with  the  head 
consists  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  with  some 
’ small  tubercle-like  appendages  at  its  pos- 
terior and  inferior  extremitv  : the  limbs  are 
terminated  by  a strong  hook.  The  females 
carry  their  ova  beneatn  the  second  and  third 
segments  of  the  body  in  a pouch  formed  of 
approximated  scales.  The  Cmmus  Cetif  or 
Whale  louse,  is  an  example  of  tliis  order. 

LAQOMYS.  A mnns  of  Rodent  Quad- 
rupeds, separated  from  the  Hares.  The 
Axpimb  Laoomi'S  {Lagomys  Alpinus)  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Vary- 
ing Hare,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
also  obtained  the  name  of  Alpine;  but  is  a 
far  smaller  animal,  scarce  exceeding  a 
Oninea-pig  {Cavia  copayha)  in  size,  and 
measuring  only  nine  inches  in  length ; while 
it  has  a long  head,  and  the  ears  are  short, 
broad,  and  rounded.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Altaic  mountains,  extending  even  as  far  as 
Kamtschatka ; inhabiting  woody  tracts 
amidst  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  forming 
burrows  beneath  the  rocks,  or  lodging  in 
their  fissures.  In  fair  weather  they  seldom 
leave  their  holes  in  the  day-time ; but  when 
the  weather  is  dull  they  are  seen  running 
about  among  the  rocks,  and  frequently  ut- 
tering a sort  of  whistle  or  chirping  bird-like 
sound.  During  the  autumn  thev  prepare 
for  their  vdnter  support,  by  collecting  a 
plentiful  assortment  of  the  finest  herbs  and 
grasses  ; which,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  they 
dispose  into  heaps  of  various  sizes,  according 
to  the  number  of  animals  employed  in  form- 
ing them:  these  ore  cosily  distinguishable 
even  through  the  deep  snow,  being  often 
several  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  These 
little  hayricks,  raised  by  their  industrious 
labours,  are  often  found  of  great  service  to 
the  adventurous  sable-hunters,  whe^  horses 
would  perish  were  it  not  for  the  supplies 
which  they  thus  occasionally  discover.  For 
this  reason  the  Alpine  Hare  has  a name 
among  every  Siberian  and  Tartar  nation 
where  it  is  found:  a circumstance  which 
marks  its  importance  to  society ; for  few 
animals,  so  diminutive,  are  noticed  in  those 
regions,  unless  possessed  of  some  valuable 
or  attrsictive  qualities. 

The  OooTONA  Hare.  iLagomys  Ogotofna.) 
This  little  animal,  whose  length  is  only  six 
inches,  inhabits  the  vast  deserts  of  Mongolia, 
and  tlie  ftontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  living 
in  sandy  plains  or  on  rocky  mountains.  It 
sometimes  burrows  under  the  soil,  or  con- 
ceals itself  under  heaps  of  stones,  and  forms 
a soft  nest  at  no  great  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. Before  the  approach  of  winter  these 
animals  collect  large  quantities  of  herbs, 
with  which  they  fiU  their  holes;  and,  di- 


rected by  the  same  instinct  as  the  Alpine 
Lagomys,they  also  form  hemispherical  ricks 
of  hay,  about  a foot  high,  for  their  support 
dining  the  inclement  season.  The  colour  of 
the  Ogotona  Hare  is  a pale  brown  above, 
and  v^te  beneath : on  the  nose  is  a yel- 
lowish spot,  which  colour  is  seen  on  the  out- 
sides of  the  limbs  and  the  space  about  the 
rump.  Hawks,  magpies,  and  owls  indiscri- 
minately prey  on  them  ; but  their  most 
formidable  enemies  are  the  cat,  the  fitchet, 
and  the  ermine. 

The  Calling  Harb  {Lagomys  pusillue) 
extremely  resembles  the  Ogotona  Hare,  just 
described,  but  is  rather  smaller.  The  hewl 
is  long,  and  covered  with  ftir  to  the  very  tip 
of  the  nose ; the  ears  are  large  and  rounded ; 
and  the  legs  very  short.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  vnth  very  soft,  long,  smooth  fur, 
of  a brownish  lead  colour,  with  the  hairs 
tipped  with  black  ; but  on  the  sides  a yel- 
lowish tinge  prevails.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  south-east  parts  of  Russia,  and  is  an 
animal  of  so  solitary  a nature,  that  it  is  very 
rarely  to  be  seen  even  in  places  it  most 
queuts.  It  commonly  chooses  its  residence 
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in  some  dry  gentle  declivity,  where  the  turf 
is  firm  and  covered  with  bushes : it  there 
forms  an  obliquely  descending  burrow,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  scarcely  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter ; and  so  numerous  and 
intricate  arc  the  avenues  wliich  lead  to  their 
retreats,  that  they  would  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  discovered,  did  not  their  voice  be- 
tray them.  This  voice  resembles  the  piping 
of  a quail,  but  is  to  loud  that  it  may  be  heard 
at  a surprising  distance,  particularly  os 
there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  its  or- 
gans which  can  accqunt  for  so  powerful  a 
tone.  These  little  animals  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely gentle  disposition,  and  easily  tamed. 
Their  pace  is  a kind  of  leaping  motion,  but 
not  very  quick,  nor  do  they  run  well,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their  legs. 

LAGOPUS.  [See  Ptarmioak.] 

LAGOSTOMU8.  A genus  of  Rodent 
Mammalia,  in  which  the  fore  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  four  toes,  the  hinder  with  three 
only,  as  in  the  Cavies,  all  of  them  armed 
with  stout  claws  adapted  for  digging.  The 
ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tml  com- 
paratively short.  Their  three  anterior  mo- 
lars of  the  upper  jaw  consist  each  of  two 
double  layers,  and  the  lost  of  three.  The 
only  known  species  (Lagostomus  irichodac^ 
tylus)  is  about  the  size  of  a Hare,  and  in- 
habits Chili  and  Brazil : its  general  colour 
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is  grajish ; the  fur  of  two  torts,  one  entirely 
wHite,and  the  other,  which  is  co&ricr,  black, 
except  at  the  bate  ; the  under  parts  white. 
XtrS  motions  are  quick,  and  resemble  those  of 
o.  Rabbit } and  it  seeks  iu  food  by  night, 
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nubriating  wholly  on  TeeeUblea  i inhahlts 
' the  level  country  j and  I.  not  eateenied  u 
food.  It  hu  very  generally  obtained  the 
I name  of  Vucacha;  and  it  has  also  bwn 
I figured  in  Orifflth's  edition  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal  under  the  name  of  the  Diana 
I Marmot. 

I..AORIID^.  A family  of  small  Coleop- 
terous insects,  found  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  upon  plants,  counterfeiting  death  when 
^ alarmed,  like  the  Cantharidm.  The  head 
i and  thorax  are  narrow  i the  elytra  soft  and 
' flexible : and  the  antennee  flliforra.  Their 
I bodies  are  soil,  and  although  they  creep  but 
I awkwardly,  they  are  active  on  the  wing. 

I The  lame  are  found  in  the  winter,  under 
dead  oak  leaves,  upon  which  they  feed : 
-when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselves  up, 
j with  the  head  bent  towards  the  tail  i and 
1 they  assume  the  pupa  state  without  forming 
’ any  cocoon.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
but  widely  dispersed. 

LAMB.  The  young  of  the  Sheep. 

LAXIBRUS.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  most  of  the  species  of  whicli  are 
tropical  i many  of  them  have  very  long 
furc-legs,  and  are  curiously  covered  with 
knobs  and  spines. 

The  Enrvnome  aipera  is  the  only  member 
of  this  group  found  in  the  British  seas. 

LAMELLtBRANCHIATA.  An  order  of 
acephalous  (headless)  molluscs,  in  bivalve 
I shells  I all  the  species  being  aquatic.  In 
I these  the  month  is  not  situated  upon  a pro- 
minent part  of  the  body,  nor  assisted  in  its 
; choice  of  food  by  organs  of  special  sensation 
I in  Us  neighbourhora  I but  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  is  buried  between  the  folds  of 
I the  mantle.  The  shell  of  these  animals  is 
composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

: exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  and 
' contained  In  the  cavities  of  cells,  or  between 
layers  of  membrane  i and  a constant  relation 
I is  preserved  between  the  size  of  tlie  animal 
I and  that  of  its  shell.  The  valves  are  con- 
\ nected  together  in  various  ways.  In  the 
. firstploce,they  are  jointed  by  a hinge  i which 
is  sometimes  ionned  by  the  locking  of  a con- 
tinuous ridge  on  one  valve  into  a groove  in 
the  other,  and  sometimes  by  little  projections 
which  fit  Into  corresponding  hollows  ir,  the 
opposite  valve.  Near  the  hinge  is  fixed  tlie 


ligament ; which  Is  composed  of  an  clastic 
animal  substance,  and  answers  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  valves  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  a little  apart,  wliic-h 
may  be  regarded  as  their  natural  position. 
The  Lamellibranchlata  have  usually  more 
power  of  motion  tlian  the  other  Acepliala  j 
but  they  do  not  in  general  attain  any  great 
size.  They  are  distributed  over  tlie  whole 
globe,  principally  frequenting  the  shores  or 
sliailows  i but  the  largest  kinds  are  only 
found  in  warm  latitudes. 

LAMELLICORNES.  The  name  by  which 
an  extensive  section  of  Colcoptera  tribe  is 
distinguished.  With  respect  to  the  size  of 
tlie  body,  and  the  variety  of  forms  exhibited 
in  the  heod  and  thorax,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  of  the  coleopterous  ortler  i while 
those  species  whieli  in  their  perfect  state 
live  upon  frcsli  vegetable  substances  display 
metallic  colours  of  great  brilliancy : tlio 
majority,  however,  are  of  an  uniform  black 
or  brown  colour.  Ail  have  wings  ; and  tliey  , 
crawl  but  slowly  on  the  ground.  They  feed  ! 
on  manure  and  otlicr  decomposed  sub- 
stances I but  some  si>ec!c8  subsist  on  tlie 
roots  of  vegetables,  and  in  their  larva  state 
do  great  injury  to  the  cultivator.  The  an- 
tenna ore  always  short;  tlicy  usually  con- 
sist of  nine  or  ten  joints,  and  are  terminated 
in  a club,  generally  composed  of  the  three 
last,  wliich  arc  lamellar,  and  are  cither 
arranged  like  a fan,  a comb,  or  the  leaves 
of  a book.  The  larvse  have  the  body  long, 
nearly  semi-cylindrical,  soft,  often  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  whitish-coloured,  twelve-  i 
jointed,  with  the  head  scaly,  armed  with 
strong  jaws  and  six  scaly  feet,  A general 
idea  of  their  form  may  be  obtained  from  that 
of  the  grub  which  produces  the  common 
Cockchafer.  Some  species  do  not  change  to 
pupa  until  they  have  passed  three  or  four 
years  as  larvss ; they  form  for  themselves  in 
their  retreaU,  with  the  earth  or  the  debris 
of  the  materials  they  have  gnawed,  a cocoon 
of  an  ovoid  form,  or  In  the  shape  of  an  elon- 
gated ball,  of  which  the  particles  are  fastened 
together  with  a glutinous  secretion. 

LAMELLIPEDES.  The  term  applied  to 
the  third  section  of  the  order  Cunchifera 
Zlunyarto,  containing  Bivalves,  with  the  foot 
of  tlie  animal  broad  and  thin ; as  in  tiie  genus 
Cordidcea,  Ac. 

LAMPREY.  iPetromvzm  marinut.')  This 
fish  has  a long  and  slender  body,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, resembling  an  eel ; and  its  skin, 
which  has  no  scales,  is  covei^  with  a glu- 
tinous mucus.  The  Marine  or  Sea  Lamprey 
sometimes  grows  to  a veiy  large  size  (tliree 
feet  in  length) ; the  British  specimens,  how- 
ever, are  generally  for  inferior  in  magnitude. 
The  usual  colour  of  the  Lamprey  is  a dull 
brownish  olive,  clouded  with  yellowish- white 
variegations  ; the  back  darker  than  the  other 
parts,  and  the  alxlomen  paler : the  fins  am 
tinged  with  dull  orange,  and  the  tail  with 
blue.  The  mouth  1s  of  a round  form,  re-  i 
sembling  that  of  a leech,  and,  like  it,  pos-  ' 
sesses  the  power  of  sucking  and  adhering 
to  stones  or  other  substances  with  extra- 
ordinary tenacity.  The  tongue,  which  moves  ’ 
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to  nnd  fro  like  a piston,  and  which  ia  the 
priucipal  inatrumcnt  in  the  act  of  auction, 
ia  furnished  with  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
small  teeth,  and  the  mouth  ia  lined  with 
several  circular  rows.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  la  a small  orifice  or  spout*hulc«  through 
which  is  discharged  the  Bui)erfluou8  water 
taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gills ; and  on 
each  side  the  neck  ia  a row  of  seven  equi* 
^stant  spiracles,  or  breathing^holea.  In  re- 
ference to  this  respiratory  apparatus  Mr. 
Owen  has  remarked,  that  **  when  the  I/am-  ^ 
prey  la  flrmlv  attached,  as  is  commonly  the  ' 
case,  to  foreign  bodies,  by  means  of  its  sue-  I 
torial  mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  no  water  can  | 
pass  bv  that  aperture  fVom  the  pharynx  to 
the  gills } it  is  therefore  alternately  received 
and  expelled  bv  the  external  apertures.'* 
The  first  dorsal  fin,  which  is  rather  shallow, 
with  a rounded  outline,  commences  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  back ; the  second  is  I 
nearly  of  the  same  extent,  but  with  a sub-  | 
triangulsr  outline  : the  tail  is  short,  and  ! 
slightly  rounded. 

The  Lamprey  usually  quits  the  sea  in  the 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  after 
an  al^nce  of  a few  months  returns  to  its 
original  marine  element.  When  in  motion 
this  fish  is  obscr\’ed  to  swim  with  consider- 
able vigour  and  rapidity,  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly seen  attaclied  by  the  mouth  to  some 
large  stone  or  other  substance,  the  body  | 
hanging  at  rest,  or  obeving  Uio  motion  of 
the  current,  so  strong  is  its  power  of  suction. 
Its  general  habits  seem  prettv  much  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  eel  i and,  like  the  eel,  it 
is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life.  The  Lam- 
prey, though  its  ancient  repute  no  longer 
remains,  is  still  considered  as  a delicacy  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year ; and  the  potted  ; 
Lampreys  and  Lampems  of  Worcester  are  j 
in  high  ^imation  ; those  taken  in  the  Severn  ' 
being  preferred  to  all  others.  Daring  eold  i 
wooUicr,  tlds  fish  conceals  itself  in  the  ere-  ! 
ri^  of  rocks ; and  It  is  a usual  expedient 
with  anglers  to  form  pits  extending  to  the 
water-side  in  the  viciulty  of  its  haunts  t into 
these  a little  blood  is  thrown,  to  induce  the 
Lamprey  to  come  forth,  when  H ti  readily 
taken. 

TheRtvxR  Lamprev,  orLAMPKHir.  {Pe- 
irwn\fzonJluviatili».)  This  well-known  spe- 
cies inhabits  fresh  waters,  and  is  common  in 
the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  I^e,  the  Tweed, 
Ac.  It  is  ftt)m  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  In 


I quantities  in  the  Thames  from  Ilattersca 
; Reach  to  Taplow  Mills,  and  was  sold  to  the 
i Dutch  as  blit  for  the  Turbot,  Co<l,  and  other 
* fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been 
sold  in  one  season  for  this  purpose,  at  the 
rate  of  forty  shillings  i>cr  thousand.  From 
five  pounds  to  eight  pounds  a thousand  have 
been  given ; but  a comparative  scarcity  of 
late  years,  and  consequent  increase  in  price,  ' 
has  obliged  the  line  fishermen  to  adopt  other  i 
substances  for  bait.  Formerly  the  'Barnes  I 
alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve  I 
hundred  thousand  Lampems  annually.  I 
They  arc  very  teuocious  of  life,  and  the  j 
Dut^  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks.**  Great  quan-  < 
titles  are  also  taken  In  the  rivers  of  Qer-  { 
many : after  being  fried,  they  are  packed  in 
barrels  by  layers,  beta  eeu  each  of  which  is 
a layer  of  bay  leaves  and  spices,  sprinkled  i 
! over  with  vinegar ; and  in  this  state  they 
I are  sent  to  other  countries.  This  species 
spawns  in  April  and  May.  It  feeds  on  in- 
I sects,  worms,  &c.,  and  U a prolific  flfeh.~ 
There  are  a few  more  si>ecies,  of  a smaller 
I size ; but  in  all  the  main  characteristics  tliey 
correspond  with  the  foregoing.  | 

LAMPYRIDAl.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  having  for  its  type  the  mnus  Lam-  | 
pyns.  The  Lampyriace  are  distinguished  ' 
by  having  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ; flexible  . 
elytra ; and  the  body  usually  elongated  and  I 


somcwiiat  depressed  ; by  the  thorax  project-  j 
ing  more  or  less  over  the  head  i small  man- 
dibles, terminated  by  a sharp  point ; the  ' 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  always  bilo- 
batc  { the  terminal  claws  simple ; and  tiie  ' 
antennas  approximated  at  the  base.  In  some 
species  the  females  are  apterous,  and  in 
others  furnished  only  with  short  elytra. 
They  are  voracious  in  their  habits  s preying 
in  the  larva  state  upon  the  bodies  of  snails, 
and  not  upon  plants.  The  species  are,  for 
the  most  part,  exotic,  and  are  often  oma-  I 
mented  with  r^  or  yellow  and  black  colours.  I 
Scarcely  any  exceed  an  inch  in  length. 


When  alarmed,  they  fold  their  antennn  and 
legs  against  the  bodv,  and  remain  motion- 
less, as  thouffh  dead  ; many,  alro,  at  such 
times,  bend  tneir  abdomen  downwards.  The 


len^ ; has  a rounded  head,  a slender  ev- 
lindricai  bodv  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  then  compress^  to  tl»  end  of 
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the  tall.  “ Formerly,**  says  Mr.  Tarrel.  “ the 
i Lampem  was  consiacred  a fish  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  was  taken  In  great 


three  most  important  genera  are  Lycus, 
Omaiisutf  and  J>ictyopttr<u  [See  Glow- 
woioi.]  I 

LANNER.  (Falco  tannnmu.^  A bird  ! 
of  the  long-win^d  Uawk  kind,  rather  less 
than  the  buzzard.  It  breeds  in  France, 
where  it  continues  the  whole  year,  is  very  , 
docile,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  hawking.  It  is  also  met  with  in  , 
Ireland,  and  Is  thus  described  by  Pennant  i i 
The  ear  is  a palish  blue  ; the  crown  of  the  | 
head,  brown  and  yellow  clay-colour  { above  | 
each  eye  a broad  white  line  passes  to  the  ' 
hind  part  of  the  head  ; and  beneath  each  a ; 
black  mark  points  downwards.  The  throat 
is  white  t the  breast  is  tinged  with  dull 
vcllow,  and  marked  with  brown  spots  point- 
ing downwards ; the  thlglis  and  vent  are 
spotted  in  a similar  manner ; the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  a deep  brown,  edged 
with  a paler  tinge ; the  quill-feathers  are 
dusky  { the  Inner  webs  are  marked  with 
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oml  rufft-eoloiircd  spots ; aiul  the  t&il  is 
siH>ttcd  in  tlte  sftme  manner  «s  the  viugs. 

LAKTERN-FLY.  {FuJgora  lantcrn~ 
earia,)  This  insect  is  curious  both  on  aC' 
count  of  its  size  and  its  singular  properties. 
It  U Dcarlv  three  inches  and  a half  in  length 
from  the  Up  of  the  front  to  that  of  the  tail, 
and  about  five  inches  and  a half  broad  with 
its  wings  expanded : the  bod^  is  of  a length- 
ened  oval  shape,  sub-cylindnc,  and  divided 
into  several  rings  or  segments ; while  the 
head  is  distinguished  by  a singular  prolon- 
gation, which  sometimes  eouals  the  rest  of 
the  body  in  size.  In  this  projeeUon  t^  lumi- 
nous property  of  the  I^antem-fiy  is  said  to 
exist ; but  the  luminosity  of  this  insect— -of 
which  there  are  several  species —is  doubted 
by  most  naturalists  i wno  say,  that  if  H 
really  exists,  it  is  onlv  at  particular  seasons. 
It  is  therefore  but  right  that  we  should  give 
our  authority: — Madame  Merian,  in  her 
work  on  the  Insects  of  Surinam,  says,  **  The 
Indians  once  brought  me,  before  I knew 
that  they  shone  by  night,  a number  of  these 
I.,antcm'flies,  which  1 shut  up  in  a large 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such 
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a noise  that  I awoke  In  a fright,  and  ordered 
a light  to  be  brought  { not  knowing  from 
! whence  the  noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as  we 
found  that  it  came  from  the  box.  we  opened 
it : but  were  still  much  more  alanned,  and 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  a fright,  at  seeing 
a flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it ; and  at  many 
animals  as  esune  out,  to  many  flames  of  fire 
appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  recovered  from  our  fright,  and  aMin 
collected  the  insects,  highly  admiring  their 
splendid  appearance.** 

The  ground-colour  is  an  elegant  yellow, 
with  a strong  tinge  of  peen,  and  marked 
with  numerous  bright  brown  stripes  and 
spots : the  wings  are  very  large,  and  Die 
lower  pair  arc  decorated  with  a large  eve- 
shaped  spot  on  the  middle  of  each,  the  iris 
or  border  of  the  spot  being  red,  and  the 
centre  half  red  and  half  semitransparent 
white  I the  head  or  lantern  is  pale  yellow, 
with  longitudinal  red  stripes.  This  Dcauti- 
fril  insect  is  a native  ox  several  parts  of 
South  America.  [See  Fuloora.] 

The  Fulffora  eandelaria^  a native  of 
China,  is  a much  smaller  si)ecies:  measuring 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  in  breadth.  The  body  is  oval, 
and  the  head  produced  into  a long  hom- 
I shaped  process : the  colours  are  very  elegant; 
I the  bead  and  hom  being  of  a fine  reddish 


brown,  and  covered  with  numerous  white 
specks  : the  thorax  is  of  a deep  yellow,  and 
the  body  black  alK>ve,  but  deep  yellow  be-  , 
Death : the  wings  are  oval ; the  upper  pair  : 
blackish,  with  numerous  green  reticulations,  ' 
dividing  the  whole  surface  into  innumerable 
squares,  and  farther  decorated  by  several 
yellow  spots : the  under  wings  are  orange- 
ooloured,  with  broad  black  tli«. 

LAP-DOG.  The  little  pets  of  the  draw-  ■ 
ing-room  and  boudoir  who  bear  the  enviable 
appellation  of  Ladies*  Lap-dogs,  and  who 
for  years  past  have  been  growing  “ small  by 
degrees  and  beautifrilly  less,"  belong  to  that 
race  of  Dogs  which  have  been  described  as 
**  timid,  fond,  and  affectionate  — tlie  most 
gratefril  for  kindness,  the  most  patient  under 
Ill-treatment ; "—of  course  we  mean  tlie 
flVAKiiLS  i and,  therefore,  under  that  word 
will  the  Lap-dog’s  zoological  character  be 
found.  Nature  originally,  without  doubt, 
had  some  hand  in  the  production  of  these 
h^hly-favourcd  diminutives ; but  her  em- 
pire over  them  has  long  been  usurped  by 
Fancy  and  Fashion,  who  have  agree<i— that 
the  ears  of  these  companions  of  mmale  love- 
liness should  be  remarkably  long  and  frill,  , 
and  the  hair  (of  the  ears  more  especially)  i 
plentifril  and  beautifrilly  waved ; that 
**  liver-eolour-and-white,"  though  pre-  | 
tensions  to  beauty  are  but  moderate.  Is  not 
to  be  despised  ; that  **  black-and-white  " Is 
entitled  to  our  particular  regard ; but  that 
the  dear  little  **  blaek-and-tan  **  variety  is 
vastly  to  be  preferred  to  either ; white  it  Is 
absolute  treason  to  honour  any  with  the 
Utls  of  **  lUng  Charles’s  breed  which  do  | 
not  possess  eertain  Indubitable  signs  of  royal 
deseent,  as  a black-roolbd  mouth,  ftc.  There 
is  also  a variety  of  the  Spaniel,  generally  of 
a white  colour,  and  the  hair  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely long : it  is  called  the  Maltese  dog, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  Lap-dog  tribe. 

LAPPET  CMOTTI).  a name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Gaitm^ixcha  and  Eutrichcu 

LAPWING  or  PEEWIT.  (Pemen^  erts- 
torits.)  This  bhd,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a pigeon,  belongs  to  the  snipe  and  plover 
tribe.  It  is  found  in  tliis  country  in  large 
flocks,  except  diuring  the  pairing  season, 
when  H separates  for  the  purposes  m incuba- 
tion. It  builds  a slight  Inailificlai  nest  on 
the  ground,  and  lays  four  em  of  an  olive 
cast  spotted  with  black,  Lapwing’s 

bill  is  black ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
crest  are  of  a shining  black  ; the  checks  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  white  : the  throat  and  fore- 
part of  the  neck  are  black  ; the  hind  part,  a 
mixture  of  red,  white,  and  cinereous.  The 
back  and  scapulars  are  of  a glossy  green  co- 
lour, the  latter  variegated  with  purple  : the 
small  wing-coverts  are  of  a resplendent  block 
blue  and  green  hue  ; the  greater  quill-fea- 
thers are  black  ; and  the  breast  and  bellv 
are  white.  The  vent  and  coverts  of  the  tail 
are  orange-coloured ; the  tail  Is  black  and 
white ; and  the  legs  are  red.  The  young 
birds  run  about  very  soon  after  they  ora 
hatched.  During  this  period  the  old  ones 
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1 are  very  as^iduoui  in  their  attention  to  their 
I charge  : on  tlie  approach  of  any  person,  they 
I flutter  round  his  ncad  with  ^rcat  inquietude, 

' and  if  he  persists  in  advancing  thej[  will  en- 
deavour to  draw  him  away,  bv  running  along 
■ tlie  ground  oi  if  lame,  and  thereby  inviting 
pursuit.  It  subsists  chiefly  on  worms  and 
I the  animalcule  of  the  aca-Bhore.  These 
. birds  are  very  lively  and  active  during  their 
! love  season,  being  almost  continuidly  in 
> motion,  sporting  and  frolicking  in  the  air 
in  all  directions,  or  springing  and  botmding 
j from  spot  to  spot  with  great  agility. 

I ^Far  from  her  nest,  the  lapwing  cries 
j ‘away.’" — ShuJet. 

I'  In  the  month  of  October  they  are  in  good 
' condition  for  the  tnblc,  and  their  eggs  are 
! considered  a delicacy.  C^ce  TkuutkkoO 

TARIDifl.  Birds  of  the  Onll  tribe,  all  of 
which  are  oceanic  In  their  habits,  and  distin- 
' guished  for  great  powers  of  flight.  [Set  Gull 
I and  Lbstris.] 

I LARK.  (AtaiuJa,)  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  this  bird,  and  their  great  characteristic 
I distinction  from  other  birds  consists  in  the 
I extreme  elongation  in  an  almost  straight 
' line  of  their  hinder  claws  ; by  this  formation 
' the  prehensile  faculty  it  nearly  destroyed, 

, and  consequently,  with  the  exception  of  a 
i few  species  with  shorter  claws,  they  are  in- 
' capable  of  perching  upon  trees.  The  bill  is 
straight,  slender,  bending  a little  towards 
I the  end,  and  sharp-pointed : the  toes  are  all 
I divided  to  their  origin,  the  nostrils  are  co- 
vered with  feathers,  and  the  tongue  Is  bifid. 
These  birds  are  famed  for  singing  during 
flight ; and  there  is  something  very  delightful 
in  listening  to  their  melodious  strains  when 
the  peiiormers  are  eoaring  aloft,  beyond  the 
I renen  of  human  ken.  From  the  situation  of 
their  nests  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  predaceous  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind,  which  destroy  great  numbers  of  the 
Cffgs  and  young.  The  species  which  first 
claims  our  notice  is 

The  Skt-lark.  [Alattda  arvertfis.)  This 
delightful  songster,  the  most  harmonious  of 
\ the  whole  family,  is  universally  dififused 
I throughout  Europe,  and  is  everywhere  ex- 
I tremely  prolific.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in 


length  : bill  dusky,  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellowish  : the  feathers  on  the  top 
of  the  hc^  arc  dusky,  edged  with  rufous 
brawn  ; they  arc  rather  elongated,  and  may 
be  set  up  as  a crest : the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  Is  reddish-brown, 
with  the  middle  darkest,  and  the  edges  rather 
pale  : the  upper  part  of  the  breast  Is  yellow, 
•potted  with  black  { and  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  Is  a pale  yellow.  The  tail  U dusky 
brown  ; legs  ausky ; claws  dusky  t the  hind 
one  being  very  long,  straight,  and  strong. 
The  male  is  of  a deeper  colour,  and  larger 
than  the  female  ; and  is  further  distin^ished 
bv  having  the  hind  claw  longer.  The  spe- 
cies is  subject,  however,  to  considerable  va- 
riety ; ana  has  even  been  found  of  a pure 
white  colour.  The  Sky-lark  commences  liis 
song  early  in  the  spring,  continuing  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When 
it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
fbcble  and  interrupted  ; as  It  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  the  bird  has  reached  a height 
w'hcre  it  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  still  continues 
to  charm  the  car  with  its  meIo<l  v.  It  mounts 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  by  successive 
springs,  and  descends  In  an  oblique  direction, 
unless  when  tlireatencd  with  danger,  when 
it  drops  like  a stone.  The  female  forms  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  close  to  some  turf,  a-iiicli 
serves  at  once  to  hide  and  shelter  it  i some- 
Umes  in  corn-fields ; and,  at  others,  In  va- 
rious sorts  of  pasturage.  She  lays  four  or 
five  dirty  while  eggs,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brown  | and  she  generally  produces 
two  broods  in  a Tear.  These  prolific  birds 
live  on  seeds  and  insects,  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  more  open  and  highest  cultivated 
situations  abounding  in  corn,  being  but  sel- 
dom seen  in  extensive  moors  at  a distance 
from  arable  land.  In  winter  they  assemble 
in  vast  flocks,  grow  very  fat,  and  arc  taken 
in  great  numbers  for  tlie  table. 

Tlie  Woon-LAPK  (.ramla  arborea') 
greatly  resembles  the  Sky-lark,  though  It  is 
much  smaller,  and  the  colours  are  less  dis- 
tinct. Tiic  feathers  on  the  crown  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  arc  marked  with  dusky 
spots  edged  with  light  reddish  brown  : from 
the  beak  over  the  eye  Is  a narrow  yellowish 
white  band  surrounding  the  crown  of  the 
head  i the  feathers  over  the  ears  are  brown, 
beneath  which  is  another  light  band  : quills 
dusky  I neck  and  breast  yellowish  white, 
tinged  with  brown,  and  marked  with  dusky 
spots  : tail  short  \ tlie  four  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  black,  with  dirty  white  tips  ; tail- 
coverts  very  long  and  brown : legs  yellowish 
flesh-colour  : hind  claws  long,  and  slightly 
bent.  It  is  generally  found  near  the  borders 
of  woods,  perches  on  trees,  and  sings  during 
the  night,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a cage, 
near  one  of  the  latter  birds,  it  often  strives  to 
excel  it,  and,  if  not  speedily  removed,  will 
fall  a victim  to  emulation.  This  species  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Sky-lark 
during  night,  as  It  does  not  mount  in  the  air 
in  a perpendicular  manner,  and  continue 
hovering  and  singing  in  the  same  spot  like 


i 


that  bird  t but  iriU  often  rise  to  a great 
height,  and  keep  flying  in  large  irregular 
circles,  singing  the  whole  time  with  little 
intennissiuu,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together. 


XU  song,  though  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the 
Sky-lark,  is  more  melodious,  and  may  some- 
times be  heard  in  fine  weather  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  This  bird  feeds  on  grain, 
seeds,  and  insects  : its  nest  is  placed  under 
a tuft  of  high  grass  or  furre,  or  in  a low 
bush  ; and  is  made  of  dry  grass,  lined  with 
finer  grass  and  liair.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  of  a dusky  colour,  inters|>cr8ed 
with  deep  brown  spots,  and,  like  the  former 
species,  often  raises  two  broods  in  the  year. 
It  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  but  not 
to  plentiful  as  the  Sky -lark.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  These  birds  get  very  fat 
after  harvest,  and  are  taken  In  great  num- 
bers. 

The  Crested  Lark  (Alawfa  rrwfa/a)  is 
distinguished  from  other  species  by  the 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  being 
much  elongated  and  forming  a crest,  wliicli 
is  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  The 
buck  is  asli-colourcd,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
the  breast  and  belly  yellowish  white;  and 
the  throat  is  beautifully  spotted.  The  tail 
is  rather  short ; the  two  outer  feathers,  with 
thtir  e:rterior  edges,  white,  tinged  with  rod. 
The  soiM  of  this  oird  is  fine,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Skvlork : its  al^rial  excursions  are 
likewise  snorter.  Though  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  banks  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  it  docs  not  appear  to  be 
kuuWD  in  England. 

TheTiT-LAKK.  (Anthtuf  pratnuis,)  This 
bird,  which  by  the  older  writers  was  classed 
with  tlie  larks,  belongs  to  a different  genus 
and  family;  but  may  be  described  here. 
It  is  of  an  elegant  and  slender  shape,  five 
inches  and  ft  naif  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadth.  The  b|ll  is  black  ; the  hack  and 
head  are  of  a greenish  brown  colour,  spotted 
with  black  ; the  throat  and  lower  part  of 
the  belly  are  white ; the  breast  is  yellow, 
spotted  with  black;  the  tail  is  dusky  ; and 
the  feet  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  In 
. many  parts  of  England  this  it  a very  com- 
I mon  bird ; and  is  met  with  in  marshes, 
barren  moors,  and  mountainous  heaths  : its 
nest,  made  of  dry  groM  and  stalks  of  plants, 
lined  with  fine  groM  and  horse-hair,  is  placed 
on  the  ground  amongst  furze  aud  long  grass. 


The  eggs  are  generally  six  in  number,  but 
vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour:  and 
the  Cuckoo  is  said  to  deposit  its  eggs  among 
them.  During  the  iK.Tlcd  of  incubation,  the 
mule  pours  forth  its  sliort  but  pleading  soTig  ; I 
it  gcncrallv  springs  into  the  air,  increasing  ^ 
its  song  as  it  descends  to  the  ground,  from  a 
height  of  SO  or  40  feet.  In  winter  many 
Tit-larks  betake  themselves  to  the  sea-shore.  ^ 

The  Tues  Tit-Lark.  (ifn<Atis«r6oreiis.) 
This  bird  greatly  resembles  the  Tit-lark ; but 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  it,  by  the 
bill  being  much  brooder  at  the  base,  and  the 
legs  being  yellowish-brown  instead  of  dusky. 

It  is  a solitary  species,  never  associating  m 
flocks,  nor  seen  on  the  moors  and  downs, 
where  tlie  Titlark  is  most  abundant.  Tlie 
nest  of  this  species  is  placed  only  amongst 
high  grass  in  the  most  cultivated  parts,  I 
where  there  are  plenty  of  trees.  Its  eggs,  I 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  of  a dirty  bluish 
wliite,  blotched  and  spotted  with  purplish 
brown.  Its  flight  is  very  peculiar,  mounting 
up  in  a fluttering  manner,  and  after  some 
time  descending  to  a neighbouring  tree  with 
motionless  wing  and  expanded  tail,  and 
then  alighting  on  the  ground,  warbling 
during  its  descent.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  western  and  south-western  counties  of  , 
England.  I 

There  are  other  species  enumerated  by 
ornithologists;  as  the  Mbaikiw  Lark,  a 
species  common  in  many  parts  of  Italy  t , 
the  8horb  Lark,  knowm  as  an  inhabitant  | 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  latter  continent : the 
Buow'x  Lark  : the  Rock  Lark,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : the  Maksu  Lark, 
native  of  Germany:  the  SiitKRiAK  Lark: 
tlie  Rkd  Lark  : Uie  Brack  Lark,  &c. 

L AIlUTDiE.  A family  of  Hymenoi>tcrous 
insects,  small  in  extent,  and  the  species  of  .. 
which  it  is  composed  are  but  of  moderate  !l 
size.  They  arc  distinguished  by  the  labrum 
being  entirely  or  partially  concealed,  and 
the  mandibles  deeply  notched  on  the  inner 
side  near  the  ba^.  They  are  ordinarily 
found  in  sandy  situations,  and  arc  fossoriiu 
in  their  habits.  One  species,  the  beautiful 
and  rare  Vinetus  piettu^  Is  remarkable  for  the 
convoluted  antenna  of  the  males  ; and  the 
exotic  genus  Falarue  is  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  constricted  segments  of  its  abdomen. 

LATIIAMUH.  A genus  of  Parrakeets 
found  In  Australia ; as  an  example  we  may 
mention 

LATIIAMTJ8  DISCOLOR,  termed  by  the 
colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  **  Swift 
Parrakeet.**  During  September  and  tlic  four 
following  months  this  migratory  species  is 
abundant  in  the  gum  forests,  and  very  com- 
mon In  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  at  Hobart 
Town;  small  flights  of  them  continually 
flying  up  and  down  the  streets  and  over  the 
houses.  They  gather  a fine  clear  honey  from 
the  fk^sh-blown  flowers  of  the  JCucalf/pti 
(especially  E.ffU/bosvs\  w'hich  daily  expand. 
They  are  quite  fearless,  and  allow  the  inha- 
bitants to  pass  within  a few  feet  of  their 
heads.  Their  eggs  arc  laid  in  holes  in  the 
loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  trees.  For 
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Cfje  Creai^urw  of  Jiatural  ffiiiStorii ; 


other  apecies  see  Mr.  Gould  s Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

LEAF-CUTTING  BEES.  [Sec  Mkoa- 

CIllLE.] 

LEECH.  iHirttdo.y  A genus  of  suctorial 
animals,  or  i^-blooded  worms,  of  aquatic 
habits,  provided  with  a sucker  at  both  ends 
of  the  i>ody : the  greater  part  are  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  water ; some,  however,  are 
onlv  fouud  in  the  sea  ; while  others  live  in 
moist  situations  near  stagnant  water,  pur- 
suing earth-worms,  &c.  Alany  of  them  accu- 
mulate their  eggs  into  cocoons,  enveloped  by 
a fibrous  excretion,  at  first  sight  so  closely  re- 
sembling sponge  in  structure  as  to  have  been 
once  mistaken  by  a distinguished  naturalist 
for  a new  genus  of  that  family.  The  species 
which  principally  deserves  our  attention  is 


r,»*0Q*8.— (HiRUnO  MBDICINAZ.ta.) 

the  common  Leech  (the  Hirtido  medicinalis 
of  Linnieus).  This  si)ecies,  which  is  usually 
about  the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  bears 
a considerable  resemblance  to  the  earth- 
worm in  its  general  structure,  but  differs  as 
to  the  conformation  of  its  mouth  and  di- 
gestive apparatus.  Its  skin  is  composed  of 
f^rom  ninety  to  a hundred  or  more  soft  rings, 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  its  agility, 
and  Bwinris  in  the  water.  It  has  a small 
head ; a black  skin,  edged  with  a yellow 
line  on  each  side,  and  some  yellowrinh  spots 
on  the  bock  ; and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  is  marked  with  pale  yellow 
spots.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker  ; and  three 
little  cartilaginous  bodies,  or  jaws,  are  seen 
to  be  disposed  around  it,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  three  edges  form  three  radii  of  a 
circle.  Each  of  these  has  two  rows  of  mi- 
nute teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles  a 


small  semicircular  saw.  It  is  imbedded  at 
its  base  in  a bed  of  muscle,  by  the  action  of 
which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
cut  into  the  skin,  — a sawing  movement 
being  given  to  each  piece  separately.  It  is 
in  tins  manner  that  the  tri-radiate  form  of 
the  lecch-bite  is  occasioned  t each  ray  being 
a separate  little  saw,  this  apparatus  enabling 
the  leech  to  penetrate  the  skin  without 
causing  a dangerous  wound.  The  lacerated 
character  of  the  wound  is  very  favourable  to 
the  flow  of  blood  ; which  is  further  promoted 
by  the  vacuum  created  by  the  action  of  the 
sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  consists  of 
an  oosophpgus,  a long  stomach,  with  ctecol 
sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The  operation  of 
digestion  is  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  and  excessive  manner  in  which 
the  Leech  fills  its  stomach  t a single  meal 
of  blood  will  suffice  for  many  months  ; nay, 
more  than  a year  will  sometimes  elapse, 
before  the  blood  has  passed  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
during  all  which  period  so  much  of  the 
blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  stomach 
continues  in  a fluid  state.  This  accounts 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  Leech,  after  being 
used  to  abstract  blood,  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion ; it  not  only  being  gorged  at  the  time, 
but  provided  with  a sufficient  supply  for  so 
much  longer.  Indeed,  the  true  medicinal 
Leech  does  not  seem  to  take  any  solid  ali- 
ment, but  subsists  on  the  fluids  of  fh)ga,  fish, 
&C.  Leeches  are  furnished  with  eight  or 
ten  simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected 
with  a magnifying  glass  as  a semi-circular 
row  of  black  points,  situated  above  the 
mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of  the  oral 
disc ; and  to  these  \isual  specks  it  is  sup- 
posed they  are  Indebted  for  M'hatever  sight 
they  possess. 

leeches  derive  their  principal  interest 
from  the  use  that  is  made  of  tlicm  ns  a re- 
medial agent ; but  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  arc  only  two  species  so  employed, 
and  these  are  principally  derived  from  the 
South  of  France,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  common  for  the  leech- 
dealers  to  drive  horses  and  cows  into  the 
ponds,  that  the  Leeches  may  fatten  and  pro- 
pagate more  abundantly  by  sucking  their 
blood.  Children  are  also  employed  to  catch 
them  by  the  hand  ; and  ^rown  persons  wade 
into  the  shallow  waters  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  catch  the  Leeches  that  a^ere  to 
their  naked  legs.  In  summer,  when  they 
have  retired  to  deeper  waters,  a sort  of  raft 
is  constructed  of  t\dgs  and  rushes,  by  which 
a few  are  entangled.  They  are  also  taken 
by  laying  baits  of  liver,  to  which  the  Leeches 
resort,  and  are  then  caught ; but  this  last 
method  is  thought  to  make  them  sickly.  A 
I^eech  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  health 
if  it  be  active  in  the  water,  and  plump  when 
taken  out.  The  most  certain  method  of 
inducing  Leeches  to  bite,  is  to  cleanse  the 
skin  thoroughly  i and  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a short  time  previous  to 
their  application,  as  by  this  means  they  will 
bite  more  freely.  If  they  are  voracious,  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  port  by  being  held 
lightly  in  the  fingers,  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  a leech-glass,  which  is  a preferable  mode. 
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They  tlionld  not  be  disturbed  whilst  suck-  I 
log,  nor  the  putient  be  exposed  to  too  great  ' 
warmth,  or  they  will  fall  o(T(  this  tliev 
should  always  be  permitted  to  do  of  theur 
own  accord.  When  the  Leech  has  dropped 
off,  it  should  be  seized  by  the  tall,  and  drawn 
between  the  Anger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  cause  It 
to  disgorge  most  of  the  blood;  or  this  may  be 
effected  by  putting  it  in  a week  solution  of 
common  salt.  It  should  then  be  placed  in 
many  successive  fresh  waters,  and  if  not 
injured,  it  may  be  used  again  at  a future 
time. 

**  The  increasing  scarcitr  of  Leeches,  **  as 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Brodenp,  “ renders  their 
preserration  and  propagation  objects  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  death  of  a vast 
number  of  Leeches  is  occasioned  by  errors 
in  the  method  of  keeping  them.  Though 
aquatic  animals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
be  supplied  with  water.  They  breathe  by 
their  entire  surface,  and  are  accustom^  to 
change  their  skins  evei7  four  or  Aye  days. 
Their  body  Is  eoyered,  like  that  of  all  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  inhabit  the  water,  by 
a shiny  or  mucilaginous  Auid,  which  not 
only  enables  them  to  glide  through  the  water, 
but  keeps  an  aerial  stratum  In  close  contact 
with  their  respiring  surface.  When  present 
in  a limited  degree,  this  mucous  secretion  is 
highly  senriceaSlc  to  them;  in  excess  itisde- 
atmeUre.  It  Is  impossible  for  them  to  dimi- 
nish it  when  it  has  accumulated,  or  to  denude 
themselves  entirely  of  their  old  skin,  in 
water  only.  They  must  have  some  resisting 
body  to  creep  over  or  through  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  object.*'  The  most  effectual 
mctliod  of  preserring  them  appears  to  be 
that  recommended  by  Fee  ; which  is  as 
follows : — ^ Into  a marble  or  stone  trough  a 
layer  of  seven  inches  of  a mixture  of  moss, 
turf,  and  charcoal  of  wood  is  to  be  put,  aud 
some  small  pebbles  placed  above  it ; at  one 
extremity  of  the  trough,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  top,  place  a thin 
plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous  small 
holes,  upon  whicli  there  should  rest  a stratum 
of  moss,  or  portions  of  the  equisetum  palustrc, 
or  horse-tail,  Armly  compressed  by  a stratum 
of  pebbles.  The  trough  to  be  replenished 
with  water  only  so  high  that  the  moss  and 
pebbles  should  be  but  slightly  moistened. 
A cloth  is  to  be  kept  over  the  mouth  of  the 
trough.  This  is  imitating  as  near  as  pos- 
sible their  natural  condition,  and  the  char- 
coal not  only  aids  in  keeping  the  water 


sweet,  but  appears  to  prevent  the  Leeches 
being  attacked  by  parasitic  animals,  to  which 
they  are  very  liable.  The  water  should  be 


tail  are  slender  \ the  body  is  pretty  thick  ; 
the  bellv  is  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  and 
the  back  Is  dusky.  It  is  very  common  in 
shallow  pools  and  stagnant  waters. 

The  MKcnAXiCAL  Lxern.  (.Ilirudo  peo- 
metro,  Linn.)  This  spiles  is  found  ad- 
hering to  the  trout  and  some  other  Ashes 
after  the  spawning  season.  Its  motions  are 
performed  bv  a p^icular  expansion  of  the 
bead  and  tall,  as  if  measuring  like  a com- 
pass { and  hence  it  receives  its  name.  The 
body  Is  CTcenish,  spotted  with  white  ; and 
both  ends  are  dlls^ble  and  equally  tena- 
cious. 

The  TcBKRCULATxn  Leecu.  (7*a«/o- 
bdeila  muricata.)  A marine  species,  which 
adheres  stronglv  to  Ash,  and  leaves  a black 
impression  on  the  place.  The  body,  which 
is  taiier  and  rounded  at  the  greater  extre- 
mity, is  furnished  with  two  small  horns, 
strongly  annulated,  and  tubcrculated  on  the 
rings  I and  the  tall  Is  dilatable. 

LKIODON.  [See  Scttplemext.] 

LEIPOA  OCELLATA.  The  “Native 
Pheasant"  of  the  colonists  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia ; which  in  its  habits  is  very  like  tlie 
domestic  fowl.  It  deposits  its  eges  in  a 
mound  of  sand,  about  three  feet  high,  the 
ipside  being  lined  with  layers  of  dried  leaves, 


changed  about  once  a week,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  warm  weather."  To  judge  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  I^ccchcs  that  are  re- 
quired for  medical  uses,  and  of  the  great 
importance  it  is  to  ascertain  the  b^st  method 
of  preserving  them,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to 
state,  that  four  only  of  the  pnncJpal  dealers 
In  liondon  import  between  seven  and  eight 
millions  annually  1 

The  IIorsb-Lkzch.  (Hinido  aanguisvfjat 
Linn.)  Thebody  of  this  species  is  depressed; 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  there  are 
certain  sharp  tubercles.  The  mouth  and 
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passes,  ^c.  Th(  bird  perer  sits  on  the  eggs, 
but  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  lieat 
of  the  sun's  rays.  The  natives  are  very  fond 
of  the  eggs,  and  rob  the  mounds  twice  or 
thrice  in  a season.  These  mounds  resemble 
ant-hills  I and,  indeed,  ants  often  abound  in 
them.  Captain  Grey  observes  that  the  nests 
are  at  least  nine  feet  In  diameter  and  three 
feet  high.  By  the  naUvet  this  bird  is  named 
JTgowoo, 

LEMbfINO.  (Geortfchus  lemmvs,)  There 
are  several  species  of  this  animal,  varying  in 
size  and  colour  according  to  the  regions  they 
inhabit.  They  are  found  in  Norway,  Lap- 
land,  Siberia,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
America ; those  of  Norway  being  nearly  the 
size  of  a water  rat,  and  of  a tawny  colour, 
variegated  with  black,  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  the  under  parts  being  white;  while 
those  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  are  scarcely 
larger  than  a Aeld  mouse,  and  much  less 
distinctlv  marked.  The  head  of  the  lem- 
ming is  large,  short,  thick,  and  well  fhrred  ; 
the  eves  and  ears  small ; the  body  thick ; 
and  the  limbs  short  and  stout,  especially  the 
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fore  legs : they  have  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  the  claws  on  the  fore  feet  aro  strong, 
compressed,  and  rather  crooked  : the  tall  is 
very  short,  thick,  cylindrical,  and  covered 
with  strong  hairs,  disposed  like  tlioee  of  a 
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pencil  at  the  tip.  They  subsist  entirely  on 
vegetable  food.  They  form  shallow  bur- 
rows, in  summer  time,  under  the  ground, 
and  in  winter  make  long  passages  under  the 
snow  in  search  of  food*  The  most  extra- 
ordinary characteristic  of  these  animals  is 
their  migrations,  which  they  undertake  at 
irregular  epochs  — upon  an  average  about 
once  in  ten  years  : these  migrations  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  an  unusual  multiplica- 
tion of  the  animals  In  the  mountainous  parts 
they  inhabit,  together  with  a deficiency  of 
food  : and,  perhaps,  a kind  of  instinctive 
prescience  of  the  severity  of  the  approaching 
winter.  They  descend  from  the  mountains 
in  incredible  numbers,  and  assemble  in  the 
I plains ; and  then,  as  it  were  with  one  con- 
sent, they  march  on  in  a direct  course,  no 
obstacle  deterring  them,  and  nothing  seem- 
ing to  make  them  turn  aside.  If  they  are 
disturbed  while  swimming  over  a lake  or 
river,  they  will  not  recede,  but  swim  on, 
and  soon  re-assume  their  former  order. 
They  chiefly  mo^-e  at  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning  ; so  completely  devouring  the  her- 
bage as  they  pass,  that  the  ground  has  the 
api>earance  of  having  been  burnt.  Exposed 
as  they  are  to  every  attack  from  owls, 
hawks,  weasels,  &c.,  and  so  many  being  de- 
stroyed in  attempting  to  cross  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  is 
very  great ; so  that  comparatively  very  few 
return  to  their  native  haunts.  When  en- 
raged, they  raise  themselves  on  their  hind 
feet,  and  utter  a barking  sound.  They  breed 
several  times  in  the  year,  producing  five  or 
six  at  a birth.  Formerly,  so  gross  was  the 
superstition  of  the  common  people  of  Nor- 
way, and  so  great  their  terror  at  these  de- 
vastating marches,  that  they  believed  the 
Lemmings  fell  from  the  clouds ; and  they 
were  actually  exorcised  by  the  clergy. 

The  nrnsoM's  Bay  Lemuixo  is  of  an  ash 
colour,  with  a tin^  of  tawmy  on  the  back, 
having  a dusky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and 
a pale  line  on  each  side.  The  hair  is  very 
fine,  soft,  aud  long.  It  is  known  that  Uiey 
migrate  like  the  foregoing  smies.  It  occurs 
in  Labrador,  and  all  parts  of  Northern  Amcr 
rica  bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea.  It  has  the 
character  of  ^Ing  very  inoffensive,  and  so 
earily  tamed  that,  when  caught,  it  will  be- 
come not  only  reconciled  to  its  situation  in 
a day  or  two,  but  show  a fondness  for  the 
caresses  of  its  master. 

X>EMUR.  A genus  of  Quadmmanous  ani- 
mals which  approximate  to  the  Monkey 
tribe  in  having  opposable  thumbs  on  botn 


pairs  of  extremities,  and  to  the  ordinary 
quadruped  in  their  elongated  pointed  head 
and  sharp  projecting  muzzle  : they  ore  also 
void  of  that  mischievous  and  petulant  dis- 
position which  so  much  distinguishes  the 
monkey  tribe  ; and  at  the  same  time  they 
diflTer  from  them  in  their  dentition.  They 
are  all  natives  of  Madagascar  and  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  is  slender  and 
elongated  ; the  head  shaped  somewhat  like 
that  of  a fox  ; and  the  eyes  large,  as  in  the 
generality  of  nocturnal  animals.  A long 
curved  claw  on  the  first  fingers  of  the  hind 
feet  distin^ishes  them  from  all  other  quad- 
rumana.  Their  hind  legs  are  much  longer 
than  their  anterior  liml^  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  excellent  leapert.  Gentle 
and  harmless  os  these  animals  in  general  are, 
they  will  defend  themselves  with  great  re- 
solution when  attacked.  In  their  natural 
haunts  they  associate  in  troops } but  they 
are  seldom  seen  abroad  in  the  day-time, 
always  os  much  as  possible  secluding  them- 
selves fyom  the  light.  They  subsist  on  fruit, 
insects,  and  small  birds.  Their  Air  is  usually 


very  fine  and  silky  ; and  the  tall  long  and  ' 
bushy  : there  are  some  species,  however,  I 
which  are  wholly  destitute  of  a tail,  and 


others  where  that  member  U merely  ru- 
dimentary. [See  Lori:  fot  the Flifinc Lemurs 
see  Galsopiturcus.] 

LEO.  The  classical  appellation  for  the 
Lion.  [See  Liox.j 

LEOPARD.  iFclislfopardus.)  A grace- 
ful and  active  animal  belon^ng  to  the  feline  , 
tribe,  but  so  like  the  Panther  as  to  be  fre- 
quently taken  for  it  by  the  mere  casual 
observer.  The  principal  difference  is  in  size  t 
the  Leopard  being  considerably  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  of  a paler  yellow  colour ; 
while  ocelli  or  rounded  marks  on  the 
Panther  are  larger,  and  more  distinctly 
formed.  Both  animals  are  widelv  diffused 
through  the  tropical  remons  of  the  Old 
World  : being  natives  of  Africa,  Persia,  Chi- 
na, India,  and  many  of  the  Indian  islands. 
The  general  length  of  the  Leopard,  from 
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nose  to  tail,  is  four  feet ; and  of  the  tail,  two 
and  a half:  and  so  great  is  its  flexibility  of 
body,  that  it  is  able  to  take  surprising  leaps, 
to  swim,  climb  trees,  or  crawl  Like  a snake 
upon  the  ground,  with  nearly  equal  facility. 
When  pursued,  they  often  take  reftige  in 


When  pursued,  they  often  take  reftige  in 
trees,  and  occasionally  spring  upon  their 
prey  from  the  branches.  In  speaking  of  the 
Leopard,  Mr.  Swalnson  observes,  Although 
the  names  of  Leopard  and  Panther  have 
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been  long  fnmiliar  in  common  language,  and 
j hare  conveyed  tlic  idea  of  two  distinct  spe- 
1 cies,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  scientific 
I writer  of  the  last  generation  either  described, 

\ or  indeed  appeared  to  know,  in  what  respects 

> the  animals  differed.  It  seems  that  numerous 
specimens  of  what  are  called  the  Leopard 
arc  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  one  has 
been  figured  in  the  book  so  entitled  { but 
Mr.  Bennett  has  not  made  the  slightest  at^ 
tempt  to  investigate  the  subject,  or  to  throw 
any  Hffht  npon  this  difficult  question.  In 
this  dilemma  we  shall  therefore  repose  on 
the  opinions  of  Major  Ilamilton  Smith,  whose 
long  experience  and  accuracy  of  obseryation 
are  well  known,  and  whose  authority  in 
tliis  department  of  nature  deservedly  ranks 
above  that  of  any  other  naturalist  of  this 
country.  The  I^pard,  as  defined  by  Major 
Smith,  when  compared  with  the  Jaguar  and 
Panther  of  naturalists,  is  uniformly  m a paler 

• yellowish  colour,  rather  smaller,  and  the 
dots  rose 'formed,  or  consisting  of  several  dots 
t partially  united  into  a circular  figure  in 
^ some  instances,  and  into  a quadrangular, 
triangular,  or  other  less  determinate  forms  : 
there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black 
spots,  w'hich  more  especially  occur  on  the 
outside  of  the  limbs.**  Mr.  Swainson  then 
I proceeds  to  say,  ” Our  own  opinion  of  the 

> specific  dissimilaritpr  between  the  Leopard 
I and  the  Panther,  judging  from  what  has 
I been  written  on  the  subject,  is  in  perfect 

unison  with  that  of  Major  Smith ; while  the 
following  remark  of  that  observing  natu- 
ralist, incidentally  Inserted  iu  his  account  of 
the  Panther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost 
conclusive  The  open  spots  which  mark 
all  the  Panthers  have  the  inner  siuface  of 
the  annuli  or  rings  more  fulvous  (in  other 
words  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the 
sides  ; but  in  the  Leopard  no  such  dis- 
tinction appears,  nor  is  there  room,  as  the 
small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  too 
small  to  admit  it.*  In  tnith.  If  there  is  any 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  most  accurate 
ures  hitherto  published,  the  small  spots 
the  I^pard  and  the  large  ones  of  the 
Panther  must  strike  even  a casual  observer, 
and  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  two  animals 
were  called  bv  different  names.**  Like  most 
feline  animals,  Leopards  are  fierce  and  ra- 
pacious ; and,  it  is  remarked,  that  though 
tliey  are  ever  devouring,  they  always  appear 
lean  and  emaciated.  They  are  taken  in 
pitfalls,  covered  over  with  slight  hurdles,  on 
which  a bait  of  flesh  is  placed*  Their  skins 
are  very  valuable* 

The  HrifTixo  Leopard,  or  Cheetah* 
(Ouepardajubatcu)  This  species  exhibits  in  its 
form  and  habits  a mixture  of  the  feline  and  , 
canine  tribes ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  i 
induced  some  naturalists  to  desi^ate  it  as  a | 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Ct/ruulurus^ 
or  Ouepanla,  **  Intermediate  in  size  and  , 
shape  tetween  the  I<eopard  and  the  hound,  i 
(obMrves  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  Tow^  Menage-  \ 
He)  he  is  slenderer  iu  his  body,  more  elevated  i 
on  his  legs,  and  less  flattened  on  the  fore 

Eart  of  his  head  than  the  former,  while  he 
I deficient  in  the  peculiarly  graceful  form, 
both  of  head  and  body,  which  characterizes 


the  latter.  Ills  tail  is  entirely  Uiat  of  a cat  < 
anil  his  limbs,  although  more  elongated 
tlion  in  any  other  species  of  that  group,  seem 
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to  be  better  fitted  for  strong  mnscniar  ex- 
ertion than  for  active  and  long-continued 
speed.'*  Though  the  Ilimting  I>eopard  pot-  | 
sesses  much  of  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of  i 
the  dog,  its  anatomical  structure  andgcneral  | 
habits  are  undoubtedly  fiellne.  The  general 
ground-colour  is  a bright  yellowish  brown  ' 
above,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  nearlv  white 
beneath  { marked  with  numerous  small  block 
spots  on  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  ; and 
which  are  continued  along  the  tail,  soclosely 
set  as  to  appear  like  rings;  tho  tip  of  the  tail 
is  white,  os  is  also  the  whole  of  its  under 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  lings  just 
mentioned.  The  ears  are  short  and  rounded, 
marked  with  a broad  black  spot  at  the  base, 
the  tip  and  inside  being  whitish.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  of  a deeper  tinge  than  ’ 
the  rest ; from  each  eye  is  a blackish  line 
running  down  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  | 
and  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  like  that  of  a . 
dog,  is  black.  The  fur  docs  not  possess  that  I 
sleekness  which  distinguishes  the  feline  race  j 
in  general,  but  has  a peculiar  kind  of  crisp-  I 
ness ; and  there  is  very  little  appearance  of 
a mane,  except  that  the  hair  is  somewhat 
longer  and  more  crisp  along  the  bock  of  the  ! 
neck. 

This  useful  and  dodle  species,  which  it  is 
believed  might  be  reduced  to  a state  of  per-  I 
feet  domestication,  inhabits  the  greater  part  ' 
both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India  and  | 
Persia,  where  they  are  employed  in  the  j 
chase,  they  are  carried,  chained  and  hood-  I 
wink^,  to  the  field  in  low  cars.  When  the  ' 
hunters  come  within  view  of  a herd  of  ante- 
lopes, the  Leopard  is  liberated,  and  the 
ame  is  pointed  out  to  him : he  does  not, 
owever,  immediately  dash  forward  in  pur- 
suit, but  steals  along  cautiously  till  he  has 
nearly  approached  the  herd  unseen,  when 
with  a few  rapid  and  vigorous  bounds  he 
darts  on  the  timid  game,  and  strangles  it 
almost  instantaneously.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, fail  in  his  first  efforts  and  miss  his 
prey,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to 
the  call  of  his  master,  evidently  disappointed, 
and  generally  almost  breathless. 

LEPADOOASTEK.  A genus  of  small 
Malttcopterygious  fishes,  which  have  the  I 
power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  and 
other  hard  substances,  by  means  of  the  disc,  : 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  remain  and  i' 
find  their  food  in  situations  where  every  I 
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Other  species  of  fish  would  be  swept  away  by 
the  current  of  the  water.  They  have  large 
; pectorals  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the 
body  t head  broad  and  depressed ; snout 
' curved  and  protractile  ; body  without  scales; 
j gills  with  little  oi>ening,  and  four  or  five  rays : 
they  have  no  air-bli^der,  but  they  swim 
briskly. — In  the  Rev.  David  I^ndsborough*s 
I * Excursions  to  Arran,'  the  little  two-spotted 
I sucker-fishf  ( LepculogasUr  bvnact^tu»\ 

\ whose  fry  he  found  on  opening  a acallop, 
ihmishes  him  with  a subject  which  he  treats 
in  a very  pleasant  and  edifying  manner : 
**  How  wonderfully  the  l^ord  teaches  the 
feeblest  of  his  creatures  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  their  offspring  1 
What  a charming  nursery  tliis  little  suckcr> 

I fish  selects  for  itself  I It  Is  rather  nice  in  its 
choice.  It  is  not  an  old,  weather-beaten 
, scallop  that  it  takes  possession  of,  but  one 
that  is  fresh  without,  and  smooth  and  pure 
: within.  After  it  has  entered,  it  certainly 
! has  some  way  of  gluing  the  valves  together, 

I for  it  is  not  ^thout  dimculty  that  they  can 
be  tom  asunder.  Neither  is  it  imprisoned, 
though  the  apartment  is  thus  shut  against 
intruders  ; for,  closely  as  the  valves  cohere, 
there  are  some  little  apertures  about  the  ears 
of  the  shell  through  which  it  can  make  its 
exit  with  its  numerous  family,  or  by  which 
such  little  creatures  as  they  feed  on  may.  In 
their  simplicity,  enter.'* 

I LEPAS.  A genus  of  Cirrhipedous  animals, 
of  which  the  liamacle  iLepas  aneUifera)  is  a 
specimen.  They  adhere  in  clusters  to  rocks^ 
shells,  floating  wood,  and  other  extraneous 
marine  substances,  and,  being  incapable  of 
changing  place,  are  supposed  to  be  true 
hermaphrodites.  The  word  Xepos,  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  contains  all  the  Cirrhipeds, 
or  Multivalves.  It  was  formerly  applied  to 
Limpets  or  Patella : In  short,  the  ancient 
definition,  **  Concha  petre  adhserens," 
would  apply  to  any  shells  attached  to  rocks. 
The  scientific  world  is  much  indebted  to  that 
diitin^ished  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin, 
Esq.,  P.K.9.,  for  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
structure,  habits,  and  form  of  all  t)ie  known 
species,  which  has  been  published  In  two 
volumes  of  the  Ray  Society's  works.  [See 
Balaxts.] 

LEPIDOPTERA.  An  order  of  fbur- 
winged  insects,  containing  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  nature,  and  coinpre* 
bending  all  those  usually  ranked  as  Butter^ 
flics,  Moths,  and  Splilnxes.  The  wings, 
which  varv  in  size,  figure,  and  position,  are 
covered  with  a multitude  of  minute  scales, 
which  when  rubbed  appear  like  powder  or 
farinaceous  dust ; the  nervures  of  the  wings 
being  ulsposed  chiefiy  in  a longitudinal 
direction.  The  antennsD  are  composed  of 
numerous  minute  joints,  and  are  generally 
distinct.  They  are  also  furnished  with  a 
proboscis,  composed  of  two  sub-cylindrical 
tubes,  between  which  there  is  an  interme- 
diate one,  or  sucker ; and  by  meant  of  it 
they  are  enabled  to  extract  the  nectar  f^m 
flowers,  that  being  the  only  aliment  on 
which  they  subsist.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  are  always  more  or  less  covered 
with  hair. 


In  the  Llnnaean  system,  this  order  is  com- 
posed of  tlirce  genera:  1.  Papilio  (Butter- 
flies) ; which  in  the  Cuvierian  system  is 
represented  by  the  Diuma:  2.  Sjiiiinx  (the 
Hawk  Cloths) ; viz.  the  Creptiscularia  of 
Cuvier,  which  mostly  fly  in  the  morning  or 
evening  twilight : 3.  rhahnna  (or  Moths) ; 
called  hy  Cuvier  the  Koctuma^  or  those 
which  In  ^neral  fly  only  during  the  night. 
Some  of  these  are  domestic  pests,  and  devour 
cloth,  wool,  furs,  feathers,  wax,  lard,  flour, 
and  the  like  ; but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  certain  ! 
kinds  being  exclusively  leaf-eaters,  while 
others  attack  the  buds,  fruits,  seeds,  bark, 
pith,  stems,  and  roots  of  plants.  The  larvae 
of  Lepidopterous  insects  arc  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Caterpillars.  [See  CuxTEJcrLY 
I and  Catkri’II.i.ar.J 

I So  great  is  the  number  of  insects  belonging 
I to  this  order,  that  Dr.  BurmeUtcr  supposes 
I them  to  amount  to  nearly  one  sixth  of  the 
I whole  of  the  insect  tribes.  The  imago  state 
I is  characterized  by  several  peculioriUes  not 
occurring  in  any  of  the  other  orders.  **The 
body  is  compact,  and  denselv  clothed  with 
hairs  or  scales : the  head  is  xrce,  not  being 
received  into  a frontal  prothoracic  cavity, 
but  attached  by  a narrow  ligament  \ it  is 
Aimlshed  at  the  sides  w*ith  a pair  of  large 
granulated  eyes,  and  its  hinder  part  often 
I with  a pair  of  ocelli,  which  ore  generally  ! 

I hidden  bv  the  thick  covering  of  hairs  or 
scales : tue  antennae  are  inserted  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  lieod,  and  are  generally 
long  and  multiarticulate,  very  variable  in 
form,  and  often  very  complicated  in  the 
males ; the  mouth,  at  first  eight,  appears  to 
consist  of  a long  and  delicate  spirally  con- 
voluted organ,  which,  when  examined,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  pieces,  each  of  which 
is  sometimes  provided  with  a small  jointed 
appendage  or  palpus  at  its  base.  TMs  very 
slender  proboscis  (or  antlia  as  it  is  called  by 
Kirby  and  Spence)  is  employed  to  pump  up 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  upon  which  alone  it 
subsists,  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the 
insect,  and  which,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
struction, is  admirably  adapted  for  pene- 
trating to  the  depths  of  the  narrowest  blos- 
soms. When  at  rest,  it  is  coiled  up,  and 
defended  by  two  large  and  compressed  palpi, 
composed  of  three  joints  insert^  upon  a 
fleshy  piece,  solder^  to  the  front  of  the 
head."  « » « « ^ The  thorax  is  robust  and 
compact,  the  prothoracic  portion  minute, 
owing  to  Uie  fore-Ic^  performing  no  supple- 
mental functions,  whilst  the  mesothorax,  to 
which  is  attached  the  anterior  pair  of  large 
wings,  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  metathorax 
being  again  reduced  in  size.  The  prothorax 
bears  upon  its  upper  side  a pair  of  organs,  ; 
especially  characteristic  of  the  order,  name- 
ly, a pair  of  scales  covered  with  hair  Quite 
distinct  from  the  wing-covers  (tegulse),  which  | 
Kirby  and  Spence  call  patagia  or  tippets, 
but  which  have  been  overlooked  by  all  other  1 
authors  except  Chabricr,  who  first  discovered 
them."  « * « • ^The  wings  are  attach^  | 
to  the  lateral  and  superior  parts  of  the  meso- 
and  meta-thorax,  and  are  always  present,  | 
except  in  a few  species,  of  which  the  females 
alone  arc  apterous,  or  have  the  wings  reduced  : 
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tOBmall  and  ii8clenappeiida£;ca:  these  wind's 
are  of  large  size,  and  are  not  folded  up  { the 
two  fine  layers  of  metnbmnc  of  which  the 
wings  arc  comi>oscd,  like  the  upper  and 
lower  surface  of  a leaf,  are  kept  expanded 
by  a number  of  longitudinal  corneous  veins, 


or  nerves,  as  thev  have  been  called.*'  « • « « 
^‘The  wings  in  this  order  offer  another  uecu- 
liarity,  since,  instead  of  being  nakea  and 


transparent,  they  are  clothed  with  a double 
layer  of  minute  scales,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  fishes.  These  scales,  upon  which 
the  beauty  of  these  insects  so  entirely  de« 
pends,  are  easily  detached  in  Uie  form  of  a 
fine  dust,  and,  when  examined  under  the 
microscoi^,  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their 
form,  but  generally  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped,  or  oval ; sometimes  toothed  or 
notched  at  the  broadest  end,  and  having  a 
I slender  point  at  the  base,  by  w'hich  they  are 
I attached  upon  the  membranous  surface  of 
the  wing,  which,  when  denuded,  presents 
the  appearance  of  numerous  minute  impres- 
sions arranged  in  lines,  in  which  the 
of  the  scales  are  plant^,  being  laid  upon 
each  other  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
house.  The  number  of  these  scales  is  very 
great,  there  being  more  than  400,000  on  the 
wings  of  the  silkworm  moth,  according  to 
I^uwenhoeck  : in  some  species,  however,  the 
wings  are  partially,  or  even  entirely,  de- 
nuded of  scales ; and  in  others,  small  patches 
only  are  thus  denuded,  as  in  the  great  Atlas 
I Moth.  In  many  species,  these  scales  Exhibit 
I the  most  brilliant  metallic  tints,  so  that  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  sun  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  upon  them.**  •♦♦***  The 
variations  in  the  colours  and  markings  of 
the  wings  ore  almost  os  numerous  as  the 
species  themselves : the  sexes  also  often 


differ  materially  from  each  other ; still  some 
general  principles  are  evident  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  colours  and  markings.  Thus 


[ I^EPIDOSIUKN.  A gemifi  placed  by 
I some  authors  among  tho  ¥is\u  by  others 
among  the  Amphibia:  of  late  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  learned  pai>er8,  abroa<l 
and  at  home;  the  best  known  species  is  named 
Lcpuloiiren  anncc/cns,  and  is  a native  of 
Africa. 

Dr.  Melville  differs  from  Professor  Owen 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  this  remarkable  ; 
Mnus  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  as  he  regards  ' 
It  as  a true  Amphibian.  He  rests  its  cha- 
racter on  the  absence  of  the  super-occipital 
bone,  the  presence  of  the  large  epi-  and  basi- 
cranial bones,  the  non-development  of  the 
maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones  i and  : 
especially  the  enormous  magnitude  of  tlic  : 
Wernerian  bones,  which  become  subservient  i 
to  mastication,  and  anchylosed  to  the  ex-  < 
panded  pterygoids  t on  the  nostril  being  I 
doubled  ; on  the  existence  of  external  cuta-  | 
neous  gills  during  the  adult  condition,  which  ' 
did  not  occur  in  any  fish  ; and  on  the  co-  i 
existence  of  external  and  Internal  dlls,  with 
lungs  : in  other  words,  on  its  exhibiting  the 
different  modes  of  circulation,  respiration,  | 
Ac.,  in  the  produce  — second  stage  of  the  | 
larva  of  the  frog  and  Amphiuma,  or  Mcno- 
poma,  and  other  characters. 

One  species  (about  a foot  long)  inhabits  tho 
upper  part  of  the  river  Gambia  ; and  another 
(between  two  and  three  feet  in  length)  is  a 
native  of  the  large  rivers  of  Soutli  America. 

In  its  respiratory  apparatus,  it  bears  tho 
closest  correspondence  with  the  Perenni- 
branchlatc  Batrochia  { but  in  many  other 
points  of  its  internal  structure,  it  more  re- 
sembles certain  species  of  fishes.  The  African 
species  is  said  to  pass  nine  months  out  of  the 
tw*elve  in  a state  of  torpidity  ; burying  it- 
self in  the  mud  during  the  dry  season,  and 
again  reviving  when  the  sources  of  the  river  | 
are  swollen  by  the  rains.  I 
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the  Pontia  and  Pierides  are  almost  uniformly  ^ fishes  with  , 

white  1 Co/«M  and  its  allie,  yellow , the  i "i  I 

fyiUllaries  rich  brown.  SDOtted  witli  biack  ‘ ‘he  United  States.  ^ Many 


white  } Coiias  and  its  allies  yellow  i the 
/•Yitillaries  rich  brown,  spotted  with  block  , 
and  with  silvery  spots  on  the  under  aide ; 
I/tppnrc/iia  and  its  allies  ornamented  with 
eye-like  marks  < the  Lrjcence  copper-co- 
loured ; tho  Polyoinmati  fine  blue,  with 
small  eyes  on  the  under  side  : the  Zffganat 
with  reel  under  wings;  the  JVbciuu/^ with 
an  car-Uke  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
wings  ; the  Geometruke  with  waved  carpet- 
like  marks.** — We  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
vious extracts  to  Mr.  Westwood's  excellent 
**  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  In- 
sects." We  must  refer  our  readers,  who 
wish  to  study  the  subject  more  particularly, 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Boisduval,  Messrs. 
Doublcday  and  Ilewitson,  and  others.  The 
recently  published  Lists  of  British  Species, 


allied  genera  are  found  in  a fossil  state.  | 

LEPISMA.  A Linnecan  genus  of  Apte-  | 
rous  insects ; distinguished  by  an  elongated  ' , 
body,  covered  with  small  scales,  fret^uently  I 
silvery  and  brilliant.  They  have  six  feet,  I 
run  with  great  velocity,  and  some  of  them 
by  means  of  their  caudal  appendage  are  ' 


' drawn  up  with  so  much  study  and  care  by 
Mr.  II.  Doubleday  of  Eppingt  and  by  Mr. 
Stephens  (Cat.  Lep.  In  Brit.  Mus.)  are  indls- 


penaable  to  all  who  study  the  British  species  ; 
as  British  authors,  up  to  his  time,  have  been 
apt  to  multiply  species,  and  occasionally  to 
mii^apply  the  names,  from  the  want  of  au- 
tl&entio  specimens  to  compare  with  their 
9|>ecies.  More  particular  information  will  be 
found  under  the  different  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  described  in  the  course  of  the  work. 


LXnsMA  VrTTATA. 

enabled  to  leap.  The  antennic  arc  setaceous, 
and  usually  very  long.  Several  species  hide 
beneath  stones ; others  conceal  themselves 
in  the  cracks  of  old  window-frames  and 
nndcr  damp  boards,  &c. 


CIjc  CTmiSuru  of  Natural  Iftiitorii 


I LEPTID^.  A subfamily  of  Dipterous  | 
1 insects,  distinguished  by  the  proboscis  being 
i short  and  membranous  i the  li|»  terminal  ^ 
: and  thick ; and  the  abdomen  usually  with  • 
! fire  distinct  segments. 

I LEPTOCEPHALUS,  or  ANGEESEA 
MORRIS.  A Malacupterrgioiu  fish,  cha-  i 
I racterized  by  a very  Bmail  and  short  head,  ' 
t and  a remarkably  compressed  body.  It  is 
! common  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates.  One 
' specimen  of  it  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 
I Anglesea  by  a gentleman  named  Morris,  i 
^ and  is  described  by  Pennant ; but  since  that  i 
' time  many  others  have  been  found  on  our 

< coasts.  It  is  fom  »nches  lon^  { head  very 

I small ; the  eyes  large ; lower  jaw  slender  ; } 
' numerous  small  teem  iio  each  jaw ; the  body 
I compress^  sideways ; extremely  thin,  and 
' almost  transparent : the  bones  forming  the 
; vertebrsD  have  no  spinous  processes  what> 

I ever ; the  dorsal  and  abdominal  margins, 
as  well  os  the  lateral  line,  exhibit  a series  of  | 
I small  black  specks ; and  its  general  opal< 
like  hue  and  graceful  motions  give  it  a very 
pleasing  appearance.  It  is  usually  found 
among  sea-weed. 

! LEPTOCONCinrS.  AgcnusofMollusca, 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  imbedded 
, in  calcareous  mosses  of  Polypcrio.  The 
I head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a pro- 
i boscis : two  tentoculo,  with  eyes  in  the 
' middle  ; f<>ot  of  moderate  size,  and  no  oi>er- 
I culum.  The  shell  is  of  a dirty-white  colour, 

< subglobulor,  delicate,  fragile,  and  translu- 
; cent ; spire  low ; a|>erturc  large,  and  fur- 
rowed externally. 

LEPTOPIIINA.  The  name  given  to  a 
subfamily  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  family 
ColubruUe,  Thev  are  characterized  by  a 
long  and  very  slender  body,  slightly  de- 

£rcsscd  : the  head  elongated,  and  narrowed 
eforc  : and  a very  long,  slender,  and  acutely 
pointed  tail.  “The  whole  of  the  serpents 
I composing  these  genera  live,”  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
I serves,  **  m woods,  entwining  themselves 
I amongst,  the  branches,  and  gliding  from  one 
to  anoilicr.  Their  habits,  combined  with 
tlie  graceful  slenderness  of  their  form,  the 
beautiful  metallic  reflection  fri>m  the  surface 


in  some  species,  and  the  bright  and  change- 
able hues  in  others,  place  them  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Their 


food  consists  of  large  insects,  young  birds, 
&c.,  which  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
head,  the  width  of  the  gape,  and  the  great 
dilatability  of  the  neck  and  body,  enable 
them  to  swallow,  notwithstanding  the  small 
size  of  these  parts  in  a state  of  rest.”  Tliey 
are  perfectly  harmless  ; and  it  is  even  said  : 
that  children  arc  in  the  habit  of  taming  and  j 
playing  with  some  of  the  species,  and  the  i 
suak«is  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  caressed.  | 
I I 

LEPTOPLEURON.  [See  Supplement.]  | 

liEPTOPTTLUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorinl  I 
I birds,  containing  the  well  known  A(^utafU  \ 
of  India  [which  see]. 

EEPTURID.®.  The  third  family  of 
I^on^icom  beetles,  comprising  such  as  have 


j the  eyes  rounded,  or  very  slightly  cmargi- 
nate  ; the  antenuse  of  moderate  length  iii- 
^ serted  before  the  eyes  ; the  head  is  inclined 
downwards,  and  narrowed  into  a neck  at  its 
union  with  the  thorax,  which  is  conical  or 
trapezoid,  and  narrower  in  front  than  the 
' head  t the  mandibles  are  acute  at  the  tips  ; ■ 
I the  elvtra  are  narrowed  to  the  tips,  so  os  to 
give  the  terminal  part  of  the  body  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  elongated  but  reversed  tri-  i 
angle.  These  insects  are  of  moderate  size,  < 
active,  and  generally  gaily  coloured,  being 
I often  ornamented  with  yellow  markings ; < 
' they  are  found  eitlier  upon  umbelliferous 
flowers  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  on  the  trunks 
, of  trees,  where  they  usually  reside  in  their 
< previous  states.  I 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these 
beetles  is  a North  American  species,  the  ZMs- 
mocerut  pa//ia/us,  adiich  appears  on  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  common  elder 
towards  the  end  of  June  and  until  the  middle 
! of  July.  It  is  of  a deep  violet  or  Prussian 
blue  colour,  sometimes  glossed  with  green, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
w'ing-covers  is  orange-yellow,  suggesting  the  | 
idea  of  a short  cloak  of  this  colour  thrown  | 
over  the  shoulders,  which  the  name  pdHiatus^  ‘ 
that  is,  cloaked,  was  designed  to  express.  The  | 
head  is  narrow  ; the  thorax  is  narrow  before  i 
and  wide  behind,  and  has  a little  sharp  pro-  i 
jocting  point  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The 
larvsc  live  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  I 
the  elder,  and  devour  the  pitli,  os  Dr.  Harris  ! 
Informs  us.  In  this  country  arc  many  si>e- 
cieSfSomo  of  which  are  rather  large  and  hand- 
some. They  ore  described  in  the  worki  of 
Mr.  Stephens. 

LEPXJ9.  [Sec  Hare.] 

LERNJEADJE.  A ^up  of  parasitic 
Crustacea  ; one  species  of  which  infests  the 
Sun-fish  iOrthogariacua'),  The  fish  and 
its  parasite  are  thus  described  in  Capt.  Orcy*s 
Travels  in  Australia : **  We  caught  also  a 
fish  (Oi'^opariscns),  which  the  seamen  called 
a devil-fish.  The  length  of  it  was  six  feel 
two  inches  ; breadth  from  fin  to  fin,  tiiree 
feet  six  inches  ; length  from  tip  of  nose  to 
pectoral  fin,  two  feet ; thickness  through  the 
breast,  one  foot  six  inches.  This  fim  W'as 
infested  about  its  nose  with  akind  of  parasite 
(Xemea),  having  two  long  thin  tails.  The 
sailors  stated  thAt  these  animals  freouently 
cause  large  sores  about  the  nose  of  the  fish, 
and  that  when  suffering  tVom  this,  it  will 
allow  the  sea  birds  to  lut  on  it,  and  peck 
away  at  the  affected  part.  The  ^bit  of  the 
fish  is  to  swim  during  calms,  with  one  of  the  - 
hind  fins  out  of  water,  and  it  is  then  har- 
pooned from  a boat.  1 have  myself  seen 
petrels  perched  upon  them  t and  directly  one 
of  these  fish  was  hoisted  on  board,  the  sailors 
looked  for  the  parasites  and  found  them. 
They  were  an  inch  long,  and  covered  witli  a 
transparent  shell  marked  with  gray  spots 
and  lines  ; the  hind  part  of  the  oody,  near 
the  tail,  being  darker  than  the  fore  part,  as 
if  the  intestines  were  seated  there.  These 
little  creatures  adliered  strongly  to  any  tub- 
stance  that  they  were  laid  on,  and  caused 
an  irritating  feeling  to  the  skin,  if  placed  on 
it ; Uicy  swam  with  great  rapidity  when  put 
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into  sea  water,  and  in  their  movements  in 
ewiinming  mueU  rcnetnbled  a tadpole  ; their 
tails  were  merely  long  transparent  fibres.** 
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Our  figure  represents  a species,  Anthosoma 
SmitJiii,  which  derives  its  generic  name  firom 
its  body  resembling  the  blossom  of  a flower. 
In  Dr.  Baird*s  British  Eiitomostraca  figures 
and  descriptions  of  the  British  species  are 
given. 


LESTRIS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds, 
distinguished  f^om  the  true  Gulls  by  their 
rncnibranous  nostrils  being  larger  and  open- 
ing nearer  to  the  point  and  edge  of  the  beak; 
the  tail  also  Is  pointed.  The  females  are 
larger  than  the  males,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  observable  in  the  genus  Larus; 
and  they  lay  but  two  eggs,  of  a dark  colour. 

I>KSTUis  PAnASiTicus  i the  Arctic  Guli.. 
This  species  is  common  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Numbers  of 
them  frequent  the  Hebrides  in  the  breeding 
season  ; and  they  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 
They  make  their  nest  of  muss,  on  the  dry 
grassy  tufts  in  boggy  places,  and  lav  two 
eggs  of  an  ash  colour,  si>otted  with  black. 
The  length  of  the  Arctic  Gull  is  twenty-one 
Inches  r the  bill  is  dusky,  pretty  much 
hooked  at  the  end,  but  the  straight  port  is 
covered  with  a sort  of  cere  t the  nostrils  are 
narrow,  and  plac^  near  the  end.  In  the 
male  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black ; the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  dusky ; and  the 
whole  uuder  side  of  the  body  is  white : the 
legs  are  small,  scaly,  and  block.  The  female 
I is  entirely  brown.  They  are  ravenous  and 
ferocious  to  such  a degree,  that  they  pursue 
other  gulls  of  a less  vigorous  and  determined 
nature,  whenever  they  observe  them  to  have 
a prize  worth  contending  for,  and  compel 
them  to  drop  or  disgorge  their  prey  ; which 
the  pursuer  usually  catelics  as  It  falls.  Mr. 
Fisher,  in  his  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  in  II.  M.  SS.  Uecla  and 
Griper  (IH^),  gives  the  following  information 
on  this  subject : Several  Arctic  Gulls  were 

seen  to-day  for  the  first  time.  This  bird  is 
commonly  called  by  our  Greenland  seamen 
the  Boatswain,  and  sometimes  Dirty  Allen, 
a name  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
it  is  characterized  by  the  Danes,  viz.  Stroudt- 
jager,  or  Dung-bird.  All  these  names  have 
had  their  origin  from  a mistaken  notion 
that  these  birds  lived  on  the  excrements  of 
the  lesser  gulls,  which,  on  being  pursued, 
cither  from  fear,  or  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  persecution  of  fierce  enenucs,voided 
something  to  satiate  ti\c  voracious  ap|>ctites 
of  their  pursuers,  and  liy  that  means  tbcaiic 
. from  further  molestation.  The  fallacy  of 
this  opinion  U now,  however,  prettv  gene- 
rally known.  That  tlie  Arctic  Gulls  do 
pursue  those  of  llielr  own  genus  whieli  they 
cau  master  (particularly  the  Kittiw'akes)  is 
an  iocoutcstablc  fact ; but  the  object  of  their 


pursuit  is  not  the  excrement,  but  the  prey  | 
that  the  pursued  is  at  that  time  possessed  of,  j 
and  which  at  length  they  are  forced  to  drop,  • 
to  secure  their  own  safety  ; which  thevefiTect  * 
during  the  time  that  their  enemy  Is  em- 
ployed picking  it  up,  although  that  is  done  | 
in  a very  short  period,  for  they  manage  the  ; 
business  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  object 
dropped  is  generally  caught  before  it  reaves  : 
the  watcr.’~  i 

Lestris  Cataractes  I the  Skua  Gull.  | 
This  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Gull 
kind,  preying  not  only  on  fislies,  but  also  on  i 
the  smaller  kinds  of  water-fowl,  and,  as  some 
assert,  even  on  young  lambs.  It  is  a stout  { 
bird,  two  feet  in  length,  and  between  four 
and  five  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended 
wings.  The  bill  is  ds^k,  strong,  much 
hooked,  sharp  at  the  tip,  and  covered  to  ! 
the  nostrils  with  a kind  of  cere.  The  whole  { 
upper  plumage  is  of  a deen  brown,  edged  | 
with  a dull  rust  colour ; the  under  parts  : 
being  considerably  lighter  t the  tail  is  white  ' 
at  the  root,  the  shafts  are  of  the  same  colour, 
and  the  webs  of  deep  brown  t the  legs  and 
toes  are  covered  with  coarse  block  scales  ; - 
and  the  claws  are  strong  and  hooked.  This 
fierce  species  is  met  with  in  the  high  lati-  j 
tudes  of  both  hemispheres,  where  they  are  ' i 
much  more  common  than  in  the  warm  or  j , 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  Tliey  are  un- 
commonly courageous  in  defence  of  their  t 
young,  and  attack,  with  cngle-liko  courage  i 
and  ferocity,  any  animal  that  dares  to  dis-  | 
turb  them  i nav,  those  persons  who  are  ' 
about  to  rob  their  nests,  aware  of  the  rcccp-  • 
tion  they  are  likely  to  meet  with,  hold  a 
knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  over  their  < 
heads,  upon  which  the  enraged  bird  rushes, 
to  its  own  destruction.  By  many  people 
their  feathers  are  preferred  to  thoee  of  the 
goose  ; and  in  some  parts  they  arc  killed  iu 
great  numbers  merely  for  the  sake  of  tlicm.  '• 

LEUCISCUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptcry-  | 
gious  fishes,  of  the  genus  CyininUhe.  it  ‘ 
contains  many  species,  chiefly  mstinguished  I 
from  others  of  the  Carp  tribe  bv  the  com-  • 
parative  shortness  of  the  dorsal  aud  anal 
fins,  and  a deficiency  of  barbulcs  about  the  1 
mouth.  [For  examples  of  this  genus,  see  \ 
Bleak  : Chub  : Dace  : Roach,  &c.] 

DEUCOPHASIA  (Called  by  Hubner  2>p-  I 
form.  A genus  of  Butterflies  diHtluguished  | 
from  the  other  **  WhittM  *'  bv  the  narrow 
elongated  wings,  rounded  at  the  end.  There 
are  few  species  in  this  genus  | wo  particular- 
ize the  British 

LsucoruASiA  SiifAns  t orWoonWeiTE 
■ Butterfly.  In  certain  woods  and  copsea 
i this  insect  Is  to  be  met  with  at  the  end  of 
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May  and  bcdnniiig  of  August  It*  wings 
above  are  milk-wbite,  with  a dusky  rounded 
spot  at  the  tip  of  the  anterior,  and  the  base 
sprinkled  with  dusky  i beneath,  the  tip  and 
boM  are  yellowish  tipped  with  green  : the 
posterior  wings  are  faintly  tinged  with  yellow 
and  sprinkled  with  dusky  clouds  : body  cine- 
reous a^ve,  white  beneatli ; antennoi  white, 
with  block  rings.  In  the  female  the  wings 
are  more  rounded.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
a deep  yellow  lateral  line  : it  feeds  on  the 
lotus  eomiculatut.  The  Chrysalis  is  fusiform) 
greenish  with  a yellow  streak  on  the  sides, 
and  white  spots  on  the  stigmata. 

LEUCOSIAD.iE  A family  of  Decapod 
Crustacea,  containing  many  fine  round  por- 
eellane  exotic  crabs  ; the  genus  Ebalia  of 
the  British  seas  belongs  to  this  family. 

LEVERET.  The  young  of  tlie  Hare 
during  the  first  year  of  its  age. 

LIBELLUI,A  I LIBEI.LULID.®.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects ; 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  wltich  are  : 
that  the  mouth  is  fiimlshed  with  Jaws  ; that 
the  antenna  are  shorter  than  the  thorax ; 
that  the  wings  are  extended ; and  that  the 
tail  is  terminated  by  a kind  of  forceps.  [See 
Dragon-fly  : PaxALun*.] 

LICMETIS.  A genus  of  Scansorial  bird* 
found  iu  New  Holland  : it  contains  the 
1 Licmktis  Nasicus,  or  Loxo-billkd  Cock- 
1 ATOO.  This  species  of  the  PsUtacidee  or 
: Parrot  tribe,  like  the  common  Cacatua 
ffolerita,  assembles  in  large  flocks  and  spends 
much  of  its  time  on  the  grovmd,  where  it 
' grubs  up  the  roots  of  orcliids  and  otlier 
j bulbous  plants,  upon  which  it  mainly  sub- 
sists. It  not  unftequently  mokes  inroads  to 
1 the  newly-sown  fields  of  corn,  where  its  ot- 
tacks  ore  most  destructive.  In  confinement 
they  appear  dull  and  morose,  and  show  a 
very  irritable  temper.  The  general  plumage 
is  white,  washed  with  pale  brimstone-yellow 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  wing,  and  with 
bright  brimstone-yellow  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  toil ; line  across  the  forehead  and 
lores  scarlet ; the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast  are  also  scarlet  at  the  base,  show- 
ing th^gh  the  white,  particularly  on  the 
breast ; iHdes  light  brown  ; bill  white  i 
naked  skin  round  the  eye  greenish  blue  i 
1 legs  end  feet  dull  olive  gray.  The  sexes 
i are  alike  in  size  and  colour.  The  female  de- 
posits two  white  eggs  on  a layer  of  rotten 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  holes  in  the  larger  gum 
trees. 

LIMA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  inhabiting 
a longitudinal  shell,  almost  always  white, 
nearly  equivolve,  obliquely  fan-shaped,  and 
slightly  eared  t valves  gaping  near  the  bosses, 
wlUch  ore  distant  i hinge  with  a triangular 
disc  between  the  nmbones,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a triangular  ligamentary  pit,  with- 
out teeth.  The  animal  makes  use  of  the 
valves  of  his  shell  as  natatoiy  organs,  work- 
ing them  like  fins  or  paddles,  and  by  this 
means  proceeding  at  a rapid  rate  through 
the  water.  Two  or  three  spreles  are  found 
on  our  coasts,  and  fossil  spmes  occurring  in 
UaS|  Inferior  oolite,  Ac. 


l.IMACINA.  A genus  of  Molluiica  be- 
longing to  the  order  iHeropoda,  It  Inhabits 
the  northern  seas  ; and  is  said  to  he  devoured 
by  whales  in  vast  quantities.  The  shell  is 
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thin,  ftagile,  papyraceous,  spiral,  and  ob- 
liquely convolute ; spiral  side  rather  pro- 
minent, the  other  side  umbillcatcd  s aperture 
large.  The  body  of  the  animal  IS'long  i and 
it  con  retire  completely  into  it*  shell. 

LIMAX:  LIMACIN.®.  A genus  end 
family  of  voracious  naked  Molluscs,  com-  . 
monly  called  Slugs.  In  most  of  the  ter  res-  ■ 
trial  spccicsof  thisorderthereisaprominent 
head,  with  four  retractile  tcntacula  s and  at 
the  end  of  the  longest  pair  the  eyes  are  situ- 
ated. The  figure  of  the  Llmax  is  oblong, 
approaching  to  cylindric.  On  the  back  there  i 
is  a kind  of  sldeld  or  disc,  formed  by  the 
mantle;  nnd  this  sliicld  covers  the  pulmonary 
sno,  the  orifice  of  which  is  on  the  right  side. 
They  are  diffused  througliont  all  climates, 
particular  species  being  restricted  to  each ; 
and  they  are  every  where  regarded  as  inve- 
terate destroyer*  of  garden  produce.  [See 
Slug.]  ^ 

LIMENITIS.  A genu*  of  Butterflies,  one  ; 
species  of  which  is  found  in  this  country,  j 

Limxxitis  Camilla  i or  IIonetsl'cki.e 
Bctterfly.  This  somewhat  rare  species,  ; 
which  on  the  Continent  is  known  as  Si/bUla, 
Is  noted  for  the  graceful  elegance  with  which  1 
it  floats  along  with  outstretched  wing.  Its  I 
general  colour  is  a dark  brown,  spotted 
with  black,  the  anterior  wings  having  a 
curved  central  white  band,  intersected  with 
block  veins,  a grayish  crescent  and  three  or 
four  small  white  doU ; the  posterior  wings 
are  very  similar,  but  the  white  band  In  the 
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centre  la  obltqnc  and  straight ; between  the 
fascia  nnd  the  margin  is  a double  parallel 
series  of  obscure  block  spots : beneath,  the 
anterior  wings  are  brown,  clouded  with  ful- 
vous, and  there  are  several  white  spots  : the 
posterior  wings  at  the  base  are  a mixture  of 
tawny-orange  nnd  bluish-gray,  with  several 
black  zig-sag  lines  and  dots  ; then  brownish 
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^ papular  iBirttauarj)  of  ^nimateK  j}ature. 


orange,  a white  band,  a double  series  of 
black  s]K>ts,  ami  a f'uw  while  doU.  The 
Uxly  is  du^iky  block  above,  white  beneath; 
anteuus  block  above,  towny  beneath  and  at 
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the  tip.  Caterpillar  green,  with  the  head 
and  legs  reddish ; it  feeds  on  the  rarious 
tpedea  of  honeysuckle : the  chrysalis  is 
gi^n  spotted  wUh  gold,  forked  in  l>ont. 
The  Honeysuckle  Buttcrily  aptiears  to  de> 
light  in  settling  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
bramble. 

IJMOSA.  A genus  of  Wading  Birds,  fre- 
quenting marshes  and  the  sea-shore.  They 
are  characterized  by  a long  straight  beak, 
slightly  bent  at  the  extremity ; and  by  the 
external  toes,  wlitch  ore  long  and  slender, 
being  palmatcd  at  the  base.  [See  Gun- 

WIT.] 

LIMPET.  (PaUUa,)  A genus  of  marine 
Molluscous  animals  ; the  dlstinguisliing 
characters  of  which  are  : that  the  shell  U 
univalve,  of  a gibbous  shape,  almost  conical, 
always  fixed  to  a fock  or  some  hard  body ; 
and  having  its  apex  sometimes  sharp-pointed, 
at  others  obtuse  : straight,  or  crooked  ; 
whole,  or  perforated : these  variations  oc- 
casioning so  many  specific  distinctions. 
The  means  by  wliich  the  Limpet  affixes 
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Itself  to  a rock  were  first  clearly  explained 
by  Reaumur.  The  shell  approaches  to  a 
conic  figure  ; the  base  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a large  muscle,  which  alone  contains 
nearly  as  much  flesh  as  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  fish  : this  muscle  is  not  confined  within 
the  shell,  but  assists  the  creature  in  its  pro- 
gressive motion,  or  in  fixing  itself  at  plea- 
sure. When  in  a quiescent  state,  which  is 
commonly  the  case,  It  applies  this  muscle 
every  way  round  to  the  surface  of  some 
stone,  and  so  firmly  attaches  itself  to  it  that 
it  is  not  easily  separated  even  with  the  as- 
■istanoe  of  a knife.  It  is  said  that  crows  , 


and  other  birds  which  endeavour  to  detach  j 
then;  for  food,  arc  sometimes  caught  by  the  ' 
points  of  their  bills,  and  arc  held  there  until 
drowned  by  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Common  Limpet  vuIfraH»\  which  i 
is  very  numerous  on  the  British  coa:>ts,  has  | 
rough  prominent  stria),  with  edges  sharply  | 
creiiatcd  ; and  the  vertex  is  near  the  centre. 
Another  species,  frequent  on  the  Cornish  . 
coast,  is  called  the  Transparent  Limpet ; It  i 
has  a pellucid  shell,  longitudinally  marked  | 
with  rows  of  rich  blue  spots  ; and  the  vertex  is  ' 
placed  near  one  of  the  edges.  But  the  most  | 
beautiful  varieties  are  found  on  tlie  shores  of  , 
the  Oriental  seas  and  Uie  coasts  of  the  Me-  { 
diterranean.  Limpets  are  herhivurous,  feed- 
ing u)K)n  sea-weeds,  which  tliey  reduce  with 
their  long  riband-shaped  tongues. 

Man^  and  very  opposite  opinions  hare 
been  nven  to  account  for  tlic  extraordinary 
tenacity  with  which  this  animal  adheres  to 
the  rock  : that  which  to  us  aiipcurs  the  most 
feasible,  ascribes  the  true  cause  to  a viscous 
juice  cmitt^  from  the  muscle  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  which,  tliough  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  pro- 
ducing these  surprising  effects.  This,  it  is 
observed,  may  be  perceived  by  the  touch ; 
for  if  the  finger  be  applied  to  the  place  im- 
mediately after  the  removal  of  the  Limpet 
from  a stone,  the  tenacity  of  this  juice  will 
be  extremely  strong  ; but  if  any  wet  touches 
the  stone  after  the  removal  of  the  fish,  no 
viscosity  will  be  perceptible,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  glue  being  instantly  dissolved, 
and  its  effects  totally  lost  Water,  therefore, 
is  a sufficient  solvent  for  this  glue  ; but  the 
close  adhesion  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  great 
circular  muscle  prevents  the  external  water 
from  acting  on  it,  otherwise  it  must  always 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  discharged.  How- 
ever, the  under  surface  of  the  bodv  of  the 
animal  is  entirely  covered  with  small  tuber- 
cles, containing  water,  which  the  creature 
discharges  w’henever  inclined  to  liberate 
itself,  and  the  whole  cement  imme^atcly 
dissolves  before  it.  , 

LrMTTl.irS,  or  KING-CRAB.  A genua  ‘ 
of  large  Crustoeea,  belonging  to  tlie  group 
jLtjp/umtraor  Stcord-tailst  sometimes  attain-  | 
ing  the  length  of  tw  o feet.  The  Limuli  are  of 
a very  sin^ar  form  and  structure  : their  : 
bodies  are  divided  into  two  parts  i of  which  | 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a large  semicircular 
shield,  bears  the  eyes,  the  antennso,  and  six 
pairs  of  legs,  which  surround  the  mouth,  and 
are  used  both  for  walking  and  for  mastica- 
tion ; whilst  another  shield  of  a somewhat 
triangular  shape  covers  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  body,  which  supports  five  pairs  of  ' 
swimming  legs,  and  terminates  in  a long 
pointed  process.  The  Limuli  are  confined 
to  the  shores  of  troi>ical  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
Archii>elago,  and  tropical  America.  Tlie 
best  known  si>ecies  comes  fVom  the  Alolucca 
inlands  : hence  they  arc  sometimes  termed 
Molucca  crabs.  Their  liabits  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  well  understood  : it  seems,  how-^ 
ever,  that  they  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of 
sandy  shores ; and  it  Is  said  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
becomes  fatal  to  their  existence,  they  bury 
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themselves  in  the  sand.  The  long  h >rny 
process  is  used  by  some  of  Uic  Malays  as  a 
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point  for  their  arrows  ; the  wounds  it  makes 
being  dangerous,  like  tliose  mode  by 
jagged  spines  of  certain  fishes, 

LINO.  (Oat/iiS  This  is  a valu- 

able fish  of  the  GadUUt  fumilv,  or  Cod  tribe. 
Tlic  bwly  is  very  long  and  slender,  usually 
from  three  to  four  feet ; the  head  is  flat ; 
the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  arc  numerous  and 
very  small,  while  those  in  the  lower  are  few, 
Lung,  and  sharp ; and  Uic  lower  jaw  is 
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shorter  than  the  upper,  with  a single  barbule 
I at  its  extremity : lateral  line  straight  ; 
scales  smoll ; two  dorsal  fins  of  equal  height; 
one  short  near  the  head  ; the  other  long, 
reaching  nea^to  the  taii,  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  colour  of  this  fish  vanes, 
being  sometimes  of  an  olive  hue  on  the  sides 
and  ba^  and  sometimes  cinereous  : the 
belly  is  white,  as  arc  also  the  ventral  fins, 
and  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  edged  with 
white  : the  tall  is  marked  near  the  end  with 
a transverse  black  bar,  and  tipped  with 
white.  The  Ling  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Northern  seas,  and  forms  In  many  places  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  Large 
quantities  are  taken  among  the  Western 
Islands,  In  the  Orknevs,  on  the  Yorkshire 
and  Cornish  coasts,  and,  generally  speaking, 
all  round  the  Irish  coast.  They  sjjawn  in 
June,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  soft  oozy 
ground  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ? at  which 
perii^  the  males  separate  from  the  females. 
While  the  Ling  continues  in  season,  lU  liver 
is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a fine- 
flavoured  oil  { but  no  sooner  does  it  cease  to 
be  in  season,  than  its  liver  becomes  red, 
and  desUiuie  ot  oil.  Tiio  saiuu,  iiiUeeU, 
happens  to  the  Cod  and  some  other  fishes. 


in  a certain  degree, 'hut  not  so  remarkably 
as  in  the  Iflng.  Besides  a certain  portion 
w*hich  are  consumed  fresh,  considcralUe 
quantities  are  cured  for  exportation.  The 
young  arc  called  drizzle*. 

I.INGITLA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c,,  and  consti- 
tuting a singular  anomaly,  os  being  the  only 
bivalve  shell  that  is  pedunculated.  The 
animal  has  two  long  ciliated  arms,  which 
are  curled  up  during  repose.  Shell  thin, 
citlicr  homy  or  calcareous,  cquivalvc,  equi- 
lateral, peaked  at  the  apex,  and  generally 
open  at  the  base.  There  arc  several  recent 
species  fouud  in  the  Moluccas,  and  some 
fossils  in  sandy  indurated  marl,  limestone, 
&c.  Lingida  anafina  is  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a duck's  bill. 

LINNET.  {Frinoilla  Unota.^  The  Brown 
or  Gray  Linnet  is  a well-known  song-bird, 
being  common  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Its 
length  b aliout  five  inches  and  a half,  in- 
cluding tlic  bill  and  tail : the  bill  U bluish 
gray  ; the  neck,  back,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  head,  dark  reddish  brown,  the  edges  of 
the  featlicrs  being  pale  ; under  parts  dirty 
reddish  white  ; breast  deeper  than  the  rest, 
sides  streaked  with  brown  ; quills  dusky, 
edged  with  white  ; the  tail,  which  is  a little 
forked,  is  of  a brown  colour,  edged  with 
white,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
arc  bordered  with  a dull  red  x legs  short 
and  brown.  The  female  is  marke<l  on  the 
breast  with  streaks  of  brown  5 her  win^s 
luivc  less  of  white ; and  her  c<dours  are  m 
general  less  bright.  The  Linnet  usually 
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builds  in  some  thick  bush  or  hedge,  preferring 
the  white-thorn  and  furze  ; the  outside  U 
composed  of  moss,  dry  grass,  and  rooU  ; 
and  the  inside  of  fine  soft  wool  and  hair. 
The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which 
are  white,  spotted  with  blue,  and  irre^larly 
si>ottcd  with  brown  at  the  larger  end.  The 
young  are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  The  song  of  the 
Linnet  is  lively  and  sweetly  varied  ; lu 
manners  arc  gentle,  and  its  disposition  is 
docile.  When  confined  with  other  birds  it 
easily  adopts  their  song,  and  wlien  taken 
young  it  may  be  readily  taught  to  modulate 
Its  voice  to  auy  souud  to  whieb  It  Is  •accus- 
tomed. But  those  persons  who  have  paid 
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most  attention  to  the  natural  note  of  this 
bird  must  be  well  aware  that  its  native  strains 
are  more  delightful  than  any  in  whieh  it 
is  capable  of  being  instructed.  Linnets, 
says  Bewick,  are  frequently  seen  in  il(x:ks 
during  the  winter  ; and  their  assembling 
with  other  kinds  of  small  birds  is  the  sure 
presage  of  a coming  storm.  Tliey  may  be 
caught  in  clap-nets  during  the  summer 
months ; but  flight-birds  are  most  plentiful 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  They  feed 
on  various  seeds,  and  are  particularly  fond 
of  linseed  ; from  which  circumstance,  it  is 
said,  they  derive  their  name. 

In  alluding  to  the  domestic  attachments 
of  some  species  of  birds,  the  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist  thus  speaks  of  the  Linnet ; “ This 
songster  is  no  solitary  visitor  of  our  dwellings: 
it  delights  and  lives  in  society,  frequenting 
oi>en  commons  and  gorsy  fields,  where 
several  pairs,  without  the  least  rivalry  or 
contention,  will  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  offspring  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
twittering  and  warbling  all  the  day  long. 
This  duty  over,  the  families  unite,  and 
form  large  associations,  feeding  and  moving 
in  eompany,  as  one  united  household  ; 
and,  resorting  to  the  head  of  some  sunny  tree, 
they  will  pass  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
warmth,  chattering  with  each  other  in  a low 
and  gentle  note  ; and  they  will  thus  regu- 
larly assemble  during  any  occasional  bright 
gleam  throughout  all  the  winter  season, — 

‘ and  still  their  voice  is  song,’  which,  heard 
at  some  little  distance,  forms  a very  pieping 
concert,  innocent  and  joyous.  The  Linnet 
is  the  cleanliest  of  birds,  delighting  to  dabble 
in  the  water,  and  dress  its  plumage  in  every 
little  rill  that  runs  by.  The  extent  of  voice 
in  a single  bird  is  not  remarkable,  being 
more  pleasing  than  powerful  ; yet  a large 
field  of  furze,  in  a mild  sunny  April  morn- 
ing, animated  with  the  actions  and  cheering 
music  of  these  harmless  little  creatures, 
united  with  the  bright  glow  and  odour  of 
this  early  blossom,  is  not  visited  without 
gratification  and  pleasure.” 

LION.  {Fells  leo.)  This  most  noble  as 
well  as  most  formidable  of  all  carnivorops 
animals  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a full  flowing  mane  in  the  male, 
and  by  a tufted  tail  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  feline  markings  in  both  sexps  before  | 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  The  Lion  is  prin-  | 
oipally  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  wilds  of  [ 


Africa,  but  is  also 
pleptifully,  in  the 


found,  though  far  less 
hotter  regions  of  Asia- 
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It  is  in  Africa,  however,  that  he  reigns  su- 
preme among  the  weaker  quadrupeds,  and 
exerts  his  power  to  the  greatest  extent.  A 
Lion  of  the  largest  size  has  been  fotind  to 
measure  about  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  about  four  feet : 
the  general  colour  is  a pale  tawny,  still  paler 
or  more  inclining  to  white  beneath  : the 
head  is  very  large,  the  ears  rounded,  the  face 
coverecl  with  short  or  close  hair  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  shoulders 
coated  with  long  shaggy  hair,  forming  a 
pendent  mane  ; on  the  Imdy  the  hair  is  short 
and  smooth  ; and  the  tail  is  terminated  by 
a tuft  of  blackish  hair.  The  Lioness  is  smaller 
than  the  Lion,  has  no  mane,  and  is  of  a 
whiter  cast  beneath.  During  the  day  the 
Lion  usually  slumbers  in  his  retreat ; and  as 
night  sets  in,  he  rouses  from  his  lair,  and 
begins  his  prowl.  Being  of  the  cat  tribe,  his 
eves  are  incai)able  of  bearing  a strong  light  5 
the  night  is  therefore  his  proper  lime  for 
action. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  a sharp 
prickle,  or  corneous  process,  concealed  in  the 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lion’s 
tail,  with  which  he  was  said  to  lash  himself 
when  angry,  or  to  arouse  his  dormant  rage. 
Homer,  Lucan,  and  Pliny  had  so  described 
him  : but  though  they  appeared  to  have  no 
doubt  of  his  lashing  his  sides  with  that  object, 
they  did  not  advert  to  this  peculiarity  of 
caudal  structure.  IHdymus  Alexaudrinus, 
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a commentator  op  the  ‘ Iliad,*  however, 
having  foupd  a black  homy  prickle  among 
the  hair  of  the  tail,  immediatey  conjectured 
that  he  hod  ascertained  the  true  cause  of  the 
stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  that 
member  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  The 
subject  afterwards  remained  unnoticed  for 
centuries,  till  at  length  Blumenbach  verified 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  although  he  did  not 
admit  that  it  could  produce  the  effect  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  ancient  scholiast.  He 
remarked,  indeed,  that  the  tail  was  termi- 
nated by  a homy  prickle,  surrounded  at  its 
base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  so 
buried  in  the  tuft  of  hair  that  its  use  for  the 
purpose  stated  could  only  be  imaginary. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  clearly  proved, 
by  the  examination  of  Lions,  both  living 
and  dead,  that  there  is  occasionally  present 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  a homy  prickle, 
scarcely  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
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caudal  vertebrsB,  and  eaaily  detached  from 
the  skin  ; what  its  real  use  may  be  is  purely 
conjectural,  but  that  the  animal  is  furnished 
with  it  in  order  to  incite  him  to  anzer  cannot 
for  a moment  be  entertained.  We  should 
here  observe,  that  in  one  of  the  has  rfUeft 
discovered,  through  the  laudable  zeal  of  Sir 
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Stratford  Canning, in  the  excavations  of  N1m> 
roud  (the  suppos^  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  this  ” prickle  *' 
is  very  apparent.  From  this  it  is  certain 
that  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  perfectly 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrians,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  prominently  intro- 
duced in  the  figure  of  the  sculptured  Lion. 

When  in  quest  of  prey  his  roaring  re- 
sembles the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  and, 
being  re-echoed  by  ^e  rocks  and  mountains, 
.'Ot 

hearing.  In  general,  however,  he  waits  in 
ambush,  or  creeps  insidiously  towards  his 
victim ; and  then,  springing  on  it  with  a 
tremendous  bound,  he  seizes  it  with  his 
powerful  claws.  His  strength  is  prodigious : 
a single  stroke  of  his  paw,  it  is  aflirraed,  it , 
sufficient  to  break  the  back  of  a horse  ; and  I 
his  strength  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  j 
carry  off  a buffalo  or  antelope,  witli  as  much  | 
apparent  ease  as  a cat  carries  off  a rat.  The  | 
Lion  is  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a fine 
scent,  and  to  hunt  by  the  eve  alone  : he  will 
devour  as  much  at  one  time  as  will  serve 
him  for  two  or  tliree  days  ; and,  when  sa- 
tiated with  food,  he  is  said  to  retire  to  his 
den,  which  he  seldom  quits,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  prowling  about  for  his  prey.  His 
teeth  arc  so  strong,  that  he  breaks  the  bones 
with  perfect  ease,  and  often  swallows  them 
together  with  the  flesh : his  tongue,  as  in 
other  feline  animals,  is  furnished  with  re- 
versed prickles,  but  they  are  so  large  and 
strong  in  the  Lion  as  to  be  capable  of  lace- 
rating the  skin  t the  muscles  which  raise  the 
jaw  are  of  enormous  size  ; and  those  which 
support  the  head,  as  well  as  the  Ixgamentum 
nucha  which  runs  along  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrsB  to  tne  occiput,  are  very 
highly  developed.  The  Lioness  is  said  to 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  to  produce 
but  one  brood  in  the  year : the  voung  are 
generally  from  two  to  four  in  number,  which 
the  parent  nurses  with  great  osriduity,  and 


attends  in  their  first  excursions  for  prey  ; and 
it  is  remarked  tliat  in  a state  of  captivity 
she  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  sopn  os 
she  becomes  a mother. 

From  the  writings  of  ancient  historians  it 
appears  very  clear  that  Lions  were  at  one 
time  found  In  Europe,  but  they  have  long 
since  totally  disappeared.  They  are  also  no 
longer  seen  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Svria, 
where  they  once  were  evidently  far  from 
uncommon  ; and,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  even 
in  Asia  generally,  with  the  exception  of 
some  countries  between  India  and  Persia, 
and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  they  have  be- 
come comparatively  rare.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  on  the  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  Uie  superior  advantages  given  to  man 
by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  | 
the  destruction  which  Is  caused  by  using 
fire-arms  against  them,  instead  of  the  spear 
and  the  arrow.  **  His  true  country,"  as  Mr.  I 
Bennett  observes, " is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and  j 
untrodden  wilds  of  which,  fr^  the  immense  ! 
deserts  of  tlie  north  to  the  trackless  forests  of 
the  south,  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncon-  \ 
trolled.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  in 
some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persi^  and  in 
the  vast  jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  still  main- 
tains a precarious  footing;  but  from  the 
classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  fVom  the 
whole  of  Asia  I^linor,  both  of  which  were  once 
exposed  to  his  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly 
dislodged  and  exti^ated."  How  different 
wu  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  1 Struck 
with  the  magnificent  appearance  of  these 
animals,  they  Imported  them  in  vast  numbers 
flrom  Africa,  for  their  public  si^tacles. 
Quintus  SciDVola,  acoozding  to  Pliny,  was 


Lions ; but  Svlla  the  dictator,  during  his 
practorship,  exhibited  a hundred  Lions ; after  I 
him,  Pompey  the  Great  produced  no  less  than  i 
six  hundred  in  the  grand  circus  ; and  Csbsot 
the  dictator  four  hundred.  Mark  Antony 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Rome  In  a chariot 
drawn  by  these  noble  animals,  accompanied 
by  his  mistress  Cytheris,  an  actress  from  the 
theatre : a sight,  says  Pliny,  that  surpassed 
in  enormity  even  all  the  calamities  of  the 
times.  I 

” The  general  prey  of  the  African  Lion,**  | 
^fr.  Broderip  observes, " consists  of  the  larger 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  few  of  which 
it  is  unable  to  master ; and  it  is  a severe  ; 
scourge  to  the  fanner,  who  is  consequently  | 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  Lions,  and  generally  i 
a most  impcrtiu-bable  and  unerring  shot.  ; 
Though  mortal  accidents  frequently  happen 
in  these  hunting^  the  cool  sportsman  seldom 
fails  of  using  his  rifle  with  effect.  Lions 
when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at  | 
first,  and  if  no  cover  is  near,  and  they  are 
not  pursued,  they  gradually  mend  their  pace  : 
to  a trot,  till  tliey  have  reached  ft  flood 
distance,  and  then  they  bound  away.  Their 
demeanour  upon  these  occasions  has  b^n 
described  to  us  by  eye-witnesses  to  be  of  a 
careless  description,  as  if  they  did  not  want 
a fVay,  but,  if  pressed,  were  ready  to  fight  it 
out.  If  they  are  pursued  closely,  they  turn 
and  couch,  generally  with  their  faces  to  the 
adversary  ; then  the  nerves  of  the  sportsman 


arc  trial.  If  he  in  collected  and  master  of ' 
hU  craft,  the  well-directed  ride  ends  the  scene 
at  once  ; but  if,  in  the  flutter  of  the  moment, 

1 he  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
by,  leaving  the  Lion  unhurt,  the  infuriated 
l>caat  frequently  charges  on  his  enemies, 
dealing  destruction  around  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  cose ; and  a steady 
unshrinking  deportment  has,  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  saved  the  life  of  the 
hunter.” 

The  distinctions  which  some  naturalists 
have  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the 
African  and  Asiatic  Idons  have  been  alto- 
gether denied  by  Buffon,  with  whom  Cuvier 
appears  to  coincide.  On  the  other  hand, 
modem  writers,  who  have  lately  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject,  state  that  the 
African  Lion  Is  larger,  has  a more  regular 
and  graceful  form,  is  generally  of  a d^ker 
colour,  and  has  a less  extensive  mane.  The 
African  varieties  are.  1.  The  Barbary  Lum, 
which  is  described  as  having  a deep  yellow- 
ish brown  hw  and  a full  flowing  mane  « S. 
The  Senefjal  Lion^  the  fur  of  which  is  of  a 
brighter^llow  tint,  and  the  mane  thinner  : 
3.  The  Capt  Lio>u  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  broam,  the  other  yellowish ; 
the  former  being  the  most  powerful  and 
ferocious.  The  Asiatic  varieties  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  Bengal  Lion  ; the  Ftr- 
aian  or  Arabian  Xion;  and  the  Hantltu 
Lion  of  Ouzeratt  the  last  of  which  appears 
to  be  limited  to  a comparatively  small  dis- 
trict. There  is  also  the  Puma,  or  .Ai?ierican 
Lion;  a description  of  which  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  alphabetical  position  : but  that 
animal,  it  should  be  observed.  Is  destitute  of 
several  of  tlie  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  true  Lion,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  ap- 
X>cllation. 

Wc  would  willingly,  if  space  permitted, 
insert  some  of  the  stirring  narratives  which 
recent  travellers  have  given  of  Oriental 
l^ion  hunts : our  readers  must,  however,  be 
content  with  a brief  notice,  which  wc  copy 
from  the  excellent  publication  last  quoted : 
— ^ The  habits  of  tlie  Asiatic  Lions  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  Africa,  excepting 
that  the  former,  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  fVequent  the  jungles.  In  India  the 
elephant  is  generally  em^oyed  in  the  chose 
which  is  even  now  conducted  with  more 
pomp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa. 
The  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times, 
those  of  Qenghii  Khan  for  instance,  will 
occur  to  many  of  bur  readers.  The  ac- 
counts of  most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen 
^ive  a most  courageous  bearing  to  the  Lions 
m those  encounters.  One  of  these  states 
that  the  Lions  in  India,  instead  of  running 
away  when  pursued  through  a junffle,  seldom 
take  to  cover  as  a refuge  at  all.  On  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  they 
to  meet  them  open-mouthed  in  the  ^ain. 
They  are  thus  easily  shot ; but  if  they  are 
missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are 
most  formidable  adversaries.  They  are  even 
said  to  have  spnmg  on  the  heads  of  the 
largest  elephants,  and  to  have  fairly  pulled 
them  to  the  ground,  riders  and  all.” 

I The  mane  and  tuft  on  the  tail  of  a Lion 
are  not  frUly  developed  till  the  animal  is 


six  or  seven  yean  old  t and  the  natural 
period  of  a Lion's  life  Is  generally  supposed 
to  be  about  twenty-two  years  ; but  instances 
are  on  record  which  show  tliey  have  some- 
times attained  the  ” age  of  man.*' 

LION-LIZARD.  The  name  applied  by 
Catesby  in  his  Natural  Uistoiy  of  Carolina 
to  the  Basilisk  iBatUiscus  Americanu»,) 

LITHODOMUS.  A Molluscous  animal 
inhabiting  a bivalve  shell,  oblong,  almost 
equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  the  sum- 
mits very  near  the  anterior.  They  at  first 
suspend  themselves  to  stones,  like  the  com- 
mon Mussels,  but  tlien  they  perforate  them, 


and  burr  themselves  in  the  excavations,  I 
whence  they  cannot  issue.  Cuvier  says,  that  ' 
when  young,  the  Lithodomus  suspends  Itself  { 
to  rocks  by  a byssus,  but,  as  it  grows,  it 
pierces  a hole,  and  introduces  itself,  forming  > 
aeavity  which  thenceforward  it  never  leaves:  i 
indeed,  after  a short  time,  as  it  merely  en- 
larges the  interior,  without  making  the  en-  [ 
trance  soiy  wider,  its  increasing  bulk  renders  ; 
it  unable  to  quit  Its  cell,  and  in  such  cases 
the  byssus  dies  away. 

LITHOPHAGIILE.  a family  of  Jfo7- 
Ittsco,  consisting  of  terebrating  bivalves,  i 
without  accessory  valves. 

LITHOJINIS.  [See  SurrLXMEitT.]  I 

LITIIOTRYA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  allied  to  the  family  of  Pedunculated  i 
Cirripedes,  inhabiting  an  irregularly  shaped 
pyramidal  shell,  consisting  of  eight  unequal 
pieces ; having  at  the  base  an  irregularly  . 
cap-shaped  appendage,  like  the  inverted  { 
shell  of  a Patella,  and  to  which  the  lower  | 
part  of  the  peduncle  is  affixed.  The  genus 
derives  its  name  frx>m  the  power  possessed 
by  the  animal  of  making  dwelling  holes  in 
ftooes  or  pieces  of  rock. 

LITTORINA,  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  on  the  sea-shores  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  feeding  upon  sea-weed.  They  in- 
habit a turbinated,  thick  shell,  consiHting  of  . 
few  whorls  ; spire  acuminated ; columella  | 
rather  flattened  ; operculum,  homy,  spiral,  ' ; 
with  rapidly  increasing  volutions.  The  ,| 
common  Periwinkle  is  a specimen  of  this 
genus.  I 

LIZARD.  (Xooerfa.l  A group  of  Reptiles,  ! 
which  not  only  differ  from  every  other  class  ; 
of  animals,  but  they  also  vary  widely  from  | 
each  other.  With  respect  to  size,  the  ranks  of 
no  class  of  beings  arc  so  opposite : contrast  the 
gigantic  and  ferocious  Crocodile  with  the  in- 
offensive Chameleon  ; or  the  monstrous  Sau- 
rian reptiles,  wlu^c  fossil  remains  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders,  witli  the  harmless 
little  ]..izard  of  our  walls  and  copses  I They 
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Tary  too  in  colour  gitatbr,  and  they  differ 
eonfldenibly  ia  form.  But  the  principal 
diatinetiun  between  the  Liaard  epecice  arises 
from  the  manner  of  bringing  forth  their 
young.  Some  are  viviparous ; others  emit  I 
their  spawn  like  fishes.  The  Crocodile,  the 
Iguana,  and  all  the  larger  kinds,  produce 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  vivifying 
heat  of  the  sun  : the  animals  that  issue  from 
them  are  complete  on  leaving  their  sheila, 
and  their  first  efforts  to  rm  are  in  order  to 
procure  subsistence  in  their  native  element. 
The  viviparous  kinds,  in  wliieh  are  all  the 
Salamanders,  are  produced  from  the  bodies 
of  the  females  perfect  and  active,  aud  un- 
dergo no  future  change  : but  those  which 
are  bred  in  the  water,  fend,  as  ia  generally  j 
supposed,  from  spawn,  sufer  a verf  oon- 
siderable  change  in  their  fbrm  ; being  gene-  , 
rated  with  external  skins  or  coverings, 
which  sometimes  enclose  their  feet,  and  give 
them  a serpentine  appeu-ance.  To  these 
adseUitlous  skins  fins  are  superadded  above 
and  below  their  tails,  which  assist  tJie  ani- 
mals in  swimming  t but  when  the  false  skins 
drop  off,  these  likewise  disappear  { and  then 
the  Lizards,  with  their  four  feet,  are  com- 
pletely formed,  and  exchange  the  water  for 
the  land.  The  most  Important  of  all  these 
will  found  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume ; and  we  shsiH  therefore  have  to 
consider  in  this  place  those  only  which  are 
denominated  Lacertidee,  or  True  Lizuds, 
which  are  bright-eyed,  active,  slender  little 
animals,  adorned  witlt  briUiant  colours,  and 
whose  aspect  and  manners  have  nothing  re- 
pulsive about  them. 

The  Greeit  LiSARn.  iLacerta  aaOit.'i 
This  elegant  species,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  wanner  parts  of  Europe,  and  seems 
pretty  generally  diffrised  throughout  the  Old 
Continent,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length  ; exhibiting  a rich  and  varied  mix- 
ture of  darker  and  lighter  green,  interspersed 
with  spots  and  marks  of  yellow,  brown,  &c. 
The  head  is  green,  covered  with  large  an- 
gular scales  1 the  rest  of  the  upper  pi^ 
with  very  small  ovate  ones : the  tail,  which 
is  commonly  much  longer  than  the  body, 
is  marked  into  very  numerous  scaly  rings ; 


and  thus  the  better  enabling  the  animal  to 
retain  and  swallow  its  prey,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  insects,  small  worms,  &c.  The 
Green  Lizard  is  found  in  various  situations, 
in  gardens,  i^ut  wann  walls,  buildings,  fcc. 
It  IS  extremely  active,  pursuing  its  insect 
prey  with  great  celerity,  and  readily  es- 
ca[fing  from  pursuit  when  disturbed  If 
taken,  however,  it  soon  becomes  familiar, 
and  to  a certain  degree  may  even  ^ tamed  ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  regarded  with  favour 
in  many  countries.  It  appears  to  run  into 
many  varieties  both  as  to  size  and  colour. 


teristlci  of  the  species  are  easily  ascertained. 

The  Vabieoated  Lizard.  (Tetta  to- 
putxtn.)  The  colour  of  tliis  large  species  is 
highly  beautiful,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
variegation  of  brown,  blackish,  and  purple 
spots,  on  a pale  bluish-white,  and,  in  some 
parts,  yellowish  ground.  The  bead  is  co- 
vered, as  in  the  Green  Lizard,  with  large 
scales  or  plataa  t the  body  with  small  scales, 
BO  dispose  as  to  mark  the  sides  into  nu- 
merous tapering  annuli  or  striaa ; and  the 
tail,  which  ia  very  long,  is  surrounded  by 
extremely  numerons  rings  of  small  square 
scales,  and  tapers  to  a slender  point.  The 
head  is  rather  longer  and  more  tapering  than 
that  of  the  Green  Lizard : the  tongue  is 
broad,  fiat,  long,  forked  at  the  Up,  and  cu- 
riously striated  on  each  side.  Native  of 
South  America. 

The  Viviparous  Lizard.  {Zootoea  riin- 
para.)  As  its  name  imports,  this  reptile 
is  produced  alive.  It  frequents  thickets, 
heaths,  and  sunny  banks  i and  several  are 
often  seen  in  such  situations  basking  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  watching  for  their  Insect 
prey.  They  burrow  in  tlic  ground,  and 
retreat  to  their  lilding-places  on  the  slighte^t 
alarm.  The  average  length  of  this  species  is 
about  six  inchea 

We  have  specified  tliree  species  of  tills 
groop,  and  others  will  be  found  scattered 
&ronghout  this  work.  Lizards  are  so  nu- 
merous in  genera  and  species  that  we  must 
refer  our  readers  who  are  desirotis  of  making 
further  acquaintance  with  them  to  the  ela- 
borate and  admirable  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Lizards  in  the  British  Museum,  by  J.  E. 
Gray,  F.  B.  S.,  a goodly  volume  of  nearly 
300  pogea 

LIMNORIA.  A genns  of  Isopodons  Crus- 
tacea, in  which  the  head  is  os  broad  as  the 
first  segment  of  the  body,  and  the  eyes  gra- 
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and  the  under  part  of  the  animal,  both  on 
the  body  and  limbs,  it  of  a pale  blue-green 
cast  1 beneath  the  throat  it  a kind  of  collar, 
formed  by  a row  of  scales  much  larger  than 
the  rest  I the  abdomen  and  under  surface  of 
the  limbs  it  likewise  covered  with  scales  i 
the  tongue  it  moderately  long,  broad  at 
the  base,  bifid  towards  the  tip,  and  covered  . 
on  its  bro^  psurt  with  numerous  rows  of  I 
minute  sharp  papilla  pointing  backwards,  ■ 
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nuiatcd.  The  ouly  known  »pecics  (/,.  Hg~ 
Horum'i  id  like  a smaU  wood-louse  in  general 
appearfuice.  It  is  ofanoah-colour,  with  block 
eyes : it  was  first  discovered  in  Britain  by 
\ Mr.  Stevenson,  the  builder  of  the  Bell  Kock 
^ LiiChthouse*  who  found  it  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  the  wood-work  necessary  in  lay- 
I ing  the  foundations  of  that  useful  structure, 
! which  it  perforated  in  every  direction.  It 
I is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Britisli  and 
I Irish  coasts,  and  has  even  attracted  notice 
I in  France  by  its  perforating  ravages  into 
wooden  piles,  piers,  jetties,  and  other  struc- 
tures embedded  in  the  sea.  The  small 
line  by  the  side  of  the  figure  denotes  the 
I natural  size  of  this  Lilliputian  butdestruc- 
; live  Isopode.  [See  Chelura.] 

1 JjITHOSUD^.  This  family  of  ITetero- 
! cerous  Leptdoptcra  is  of  small  extent,  and 
1 the  species  are  weak  and  inactive  : the  body 
1 is  slender ; the  antennse  are  slender  and  ec- 
I taccous  ; the  niouth  considerably  developed, 
I the  masdllsD  being  long  and  spiral,  and  the 
labial  palpi  of  moderate  size,  and  three- 
jointed  ; the  thorax  is  not  crested  v and  the 
I wings  are  comparatively  of  delicate  slruc- 
I ture,  and  elongated.  Tne  brilliant  colours 
I of  some  of  these  insects  would  seem  to  iu- 
‘ dicate  that  they  flew  by  day  ; but  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  and  their  fught  is  short  and 
' feeble.  The  larvss  are  cylindrical,  often 
I somewhat  hairy,  with  six  pectoral,  eight 
ventral,  and  two  anal  feet : they  are  solitary 
in  their  habits,  and  never  reside  either  in  a 
case  or  in  a general  tent-like  web.  There 
I are  several  exotic  species  of  this  family  which 
are  very  splendid.  The  species  of  the  genus 
i Lithotia  found  In  this  country  are  very 
I sombre  in  colour. 

1 LLAMA,  or  GUANACO.  iAuchtnia gta~ 

: ma.)  This  animal  bears  a strong  resera- 
I blance  to  the  Camel  in  form  and  structure, 

! but  is  much  inferior  in  size.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America,  and  is  particularly  plen- 
tiful in  Peru,  where  it  inhabits,  iu  a wild 
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state,  the  highest  and  coldest  parts  of  moun- 
tains, feeding  in  numerous  herds,  and  flying 
with  great  rapidity  at  the  sight  of  man. 
The  ancient  Peruvians,  however,  completely 
subdued  and  domesticated  it  as  a Iwast  of 
burthen,  and  to  them  it  answered  the  same 
purposes  ss  the  camel  and  dromeda^  of 
the  old  cohttneut.  The  general  size  of  the 


Llama  is  nearly  that  of  a stag,  or  about  four 
feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
lengtli : tlie  neck  is  very lonx,  and  habitually 
upright ; the  head  is  small ; the  eyes  large 
and  brilliant ; the  lips  thick  \ and  the  ears 
long  and  movable  : the  haunches  are  slightly 
elevated  \ and  on  the  breast  is  a bunch  which 
constantly  exudes  a ycdlowiah  oily  matter. 
Its  general  colour  is  a light  browm,  the  under 
parts  being  whitish ; and  sometimes  it  it 
said  to  be  varied  or  patched  with  darker  and 
lighter  shofles  on  different  parts,  and  to  have 
a black  stripe  running  down  the  back.  The 
tail  is  about  five  inches  long,  smtill,  straight, 
and  slightly  curved  downwards.  The  hoofs 
are  divided,  and  terminated  by  small  homy 
appendages,  rounded  above,  and  on  either 
side  somcwliat  curved.  It  has  no  upper 
cutting  teeth,  lu  the  wild  animal  the  hair 
is  long  aud  shaggy  ; in  the  domesticated 
smoother  and  closer^  It  requires  no  care  or 
exf^nse  with  respect  to  attendance  or  pro- 
vision for  its  sustenance  t it  is  satisfied  irith 
vegetables,  requiring  neitlier  com  nor  hay  ; 
and  it  even  exceeds  the  camel  in  its  absti- 
nence and  endurance  of  thirst.  The  voice 
of  tlie  Llama  resembles  the  shrill  neighing 
of  tlie  liorse.  It  is  naturally  patient  and 
enduring  ; but  when  angry  or  attacked,  it 
strikes  with  its  feet,  and  ejects  firom  its  mouth 
a quantity  of  saliv^  w'hich  is  said  to  be  of 
so  caustic  a nature  as  to  inflame  the  skin 
and  prcKluce  sliglit  eruptions.  When  the 
Spaniards  invaded  South  America,  it  was 
kept  in  immense  numbers  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic,  and  al^  for  food ; its  sl^,  also^ 
was  prepared  as  leather,  and  its  wool  sputt 
find  manufactured  into  cloth.  Iinknense 
numbers  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
transport  of  ore  from  the  mines ; the  ordi- 
nary load  of  each  Llama  was  about  100  lbs., 
and  its  rate  of  travelling  with  this  burthen 
over  nigged  mountain  passes  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  a day.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  especially 
the  mule,  whicii  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  have  very  generally  superseded  the 
Llama  as  beasts  of  burthen  ; whilst  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
ox,  has  rendered  it  less  neccssaiy  as  affording 
either  food,  leather,  or  wool.  The  fleece  of 
the  Ouanacot  the  name  usuallv  given  to  the 
wild  Llama,  is  longer  than  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated animal,  and  is  in  much  xeouest 
for  the  manufacture  of  many  woollen  cloths 
of  a delicate  texture. 

LOACH,  or  LOCHE.  (Cobttii  barbatula.) 
A small  flsh,  often  found  secreted  under 
stones  in  small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and 
which  swims  rapidly  away  wliea  disturbed 
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by  moving  the  stone.  It  seldom  exceeds 
four  inches  in  length ; has  six  barbulei  about 
the  mouth  ; feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  in- 
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sects ; and  the  flesh  is  accounted  excellent. 
The  head,  back,  and  sides  arc  clouded  and 
spotted  with  brown  on  a yellowish  white 
ground ; the  fins  spotted  with  dark  brown  ; 
and  the  belly  and  under  surface  white. 

TX)BIVANELLUS.  A genus  of  Birds 
allied  to  the  Lapwings,  of  which  we  may 
particularize  the  Lobivaxellus  Lobatus, 
or  SVattled  Pewit.  This  is  an  attractive 
and  showy  bird,  of  the  Plover  kind,  common 
in  most  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  when 
unmolested  approaching  sufficiently  close  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  to  permit  its 
habits,  &c.  to  be  minutely  observed.  In  some 
districts,  however,  it  has  been  much  per- 
secute, and  has  become  so  shy  and  distrust- 
ful as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  Alarm  Bird, 
from  its  rising  high  in  the  air  and  screaming 
at  the  approach  of  every  intruder.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a beautiful  primrose-co- 
loured wattle,  withwhich  the  colouring  of 
the  bill  and  the  bold  eye  closely  assimilate  ; 
the  head,  bock  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the 
chest,  arc  black;  back,  wing-coverts,  and 
Bcapiilaries,  dark  gra3rish-brown  j primaries 
black ; tail  white,  crossed  near  the  extremity 
by  a broad  band  of  black  ; tarsi  purplish  red ; 
scales  black ; spur  yellow.  The  colours  of 
the  plumage  are  strongly  contrasted ; and, 
taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Plovers  yet  discovered.  “ While 
on  the  wing,”  Mr.  Gould  observes,  “ it  has 
much  of  the  carriage  of  the  common  Eu- 
ropean Pewit  ( Vanellus  <ristatxis),  but  a de- 
cided difference  is  observable  in  its  mode^  of 
running,  and  in  its  more  bold  and  attractive 
manners.” 

LOBSTER.  {ITomarmvulgarui).  Acrus- 
taccous  animal,  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Macboura,  or  long-tailed  Decapods  (but 
constituting  a species  of  Cancer^  or  crab,  in 
the  Linnsean  system).  Lobsters  are  found 
in  great  plenty  about  many  of  the  European 
shores ; their  general  habitation  being  in 
the  clearest  waters,  about  the  foot  of  such 
rocks  08  impend  over  the  sea.  The  colour 
of  this  animal  alive  is  a fine  blnish  black, 
beautifully  variegated  with  paler  spots  and 
clouds ; it  has  a smooth  thorax ; a short 
serrated  snout  ; very  long  antennse,  and 
between  them  two  shorter  bifid  ones.  The 
claws  and  fangs  are  large,  the  greater  being 
tuberculated,  and  the  lesser  serrated  on  their 
interior  edges ; it  has  four  pair  of  legs  ; the 
tail  has  six  joints ; and  the  caudal  fin  is 
rounded.  The  two  great  claws  of  the  Lobster 
constitute  its  instruments  of  provision  and 
defence : they  open  like  a pair  of  nippers, 
possess  great  strength,  are  notched  like  a 
saw,  and  take  a finn  hold.  Besides  these 
powerful  members,  which  may  be  considered 
03  arms,  the  Lobster  has  eight  legs  and  a 
tail ; the  latter,  expanded  latmlly,  being  a 
very  powerfril  instrument  for  motion  in 
water.  Between  the  two  claws  is  placed  the 
head,  very  small,  and  furnished  with  eyes, 
which  are  projectile  or  retractile  at  pleasure. 
The  mouth,  like  that  of  an  insect,  opens 
longitudinally,  and  is  furnished  with  two 
teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food  j and 
between  them  there  is  a fleshy  substance 
shaped  like  a tongue.  The  intestines  consist 

of  one  long  canal ; and  the  spinal  marrow 
is  lodged  in  the  breast-bone.  The  ovary, 
or  place  where  the  spawn  is  first  produced, 
is  situated  backward  towards  the  tail,  where 
a red  substance  is  always  foimd,  composed 
of  a number  of  small  spawns,  too  minute  for 
exclusion  : from  this  receptacle  proceed  twe 
canals,  which  open  on  each  side  of  the  junc- 
tures of  the  shell,  towards  the  belly ; and 
through  these  passages  the  small  round 
particles,  destined  for  the  fhture  young, 
descend  to  be  excluded,  and  arranged  under 
the  tail.  No  sooner  do  the  voung  quit  the 
parent  Lobster  than  they  seek  refuge  in  the 
minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  other  secure 
apertures  ; and  in  a few  weeks  they  acquire 
hard,  firm  shells,  wlxich  furnish  them  both 
with  defensive  and  offensive  armour. 

Like  the  crabs,  they  change  their  shelly 
covering  annually  ; previous  to  which  pro- 
cess they  appear  sick,  languid,  and  restless  ; 
no  longer  laboriouslv  harrowing  up  the  sand, 
or  hunting  for  their  prey,  but  lying  torpid 
and  motionless,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation 
of  their  approaching  fate.  They  acquire 
the  new  shell  in  about  tliree  or  ibur  days, 
during  which  time,  being  perfectly  defence- 
less, they  become  the  prey,  not  only  of  fish, 
but  also  of  such  of  their  own  species  as  ore 
not  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  are  able  to  draw  the 
muscles  of  their  claws  out  of  their  hard  [ 
covering ; but  persons  who  have  paid  par-  j 
ticular  attention  to  the  subject  say,  that  ; 
during  the  pining  state  of  the  animal,  before  j 
casting  its  shell,  the  limb  becomes  contracted 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  capable  of  being  1 
withdrawn  tmough  the  joints  and  narrow  i 
passage  near  the  body.  Like  all  other  crus-  j 
taceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 
whilst  in  a soft  state  ; and  on  comparing  the 
dimensions  of  the  old  shell  with  that  of  the 
new,  the  latter  is  frequently  found  to  be 
one-third  larger — an  amazing  addition  in 
such  a short  interval,  and  which  cannot  be 
explained  on  any  known  principle  of  animal 
vegetation. 

These  animals  are  very  sensible  to  the 
shock  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  which 
they  live,  by  the  firing  of  cannon  ; and  the 
circumstance  of  Lobsters  losing  their  claws 
from  this  cause,  or  from  thunder-claps,  is 
well  authenticated.  The  restoration  of  claws 
lost  thus,  or  from  their  frequent  combats 
with  each  other,  in  which  the  vanquished 
party  generally  leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in 
his  adversary’s  grasp,  may  be  readily  ob- 
served, as  the  new  limb  seldom,  if  ever, 
attains  the  size  of  the  former  one.  In  the 
water  they  ore  very  rapid  in  their  motions, 
and,  when  suddenly  alarmed,  can  spring  to 
a gmat  distance.  They  effect  their  retreat 
in  a rock  with  surprising  dexterity,  throwing 
themselves  into  a passage  barely  sufficient 
for  their  bodies  to  pas&.  Lobsters  begin  to 
breed  in  the  spring,  and  continue  bree^ng 
during  port  of  the  summer.  In  the  months 
of  July  and  August  the  young  may  be  ob- 
served in  great  numbers  in  the  little  pools 
left  by  the  tide  among  the  rocks.  In  st»mo 
places  Lobsters  arc  caught  with  the  hand  : 
but  they  are  generally  taken  by  means  of 
pots  or  traps,  constructed  of  osier  twigs,  and 
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baited  with  garbage ; they  are  then  at- 
tached to  a cord  thrown  into  the  lea,  and 
their  etationa  marked  by  meana  of  buoys. 
liObatera  are  esteemed  a veiy  rich  and 
nourishing  aliment  i and  they  are  generally 
in  their  best  season  from  the  middle  of 
October  till  the  beginning  of  May.  There 
are  BCTcral  Tarieties ; with  some  diflbrences 
in  the  claws,  the  size,  and  the  pieces  of  re- 
sort, but  few  in  the  habits  or  conformations. 

LOBSTER  Morn.  [See  Staubopus.] 

LOCUSTS.  (Locuitida.'i  These  noxious 
insects,  whose  numbers  and  voracity  consti- 
tute one  of  the  severest  pests  of  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe,  are  classed  with  the 
Grasshoppers  by  Linnaius,  under  the  genus 
(IryUta;  but  more  modem  entomologists 
have  applied  the  terra  Sanatoria  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  power  of  leaping  which 
the  species  possess ; and  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others  where  the  scientific  names 
of  genera  and  snbgenera  (of  insects  in  par- 
ticular) difllsr,  some  unavoidable  confhsion 
exists.  They  have  coloured  elytra,  and 
larm  srings,  disposed  when  at  rest  in  straight 
folds,  covered  by  the  long  narrow  wing- 
ciues,  and  frequently  exhibiting  blue,  green, 
or  red  colours : the  antennss  are  short : the 
feet  have  only  three  Joints ; and  the  hind 
legs  are  long,  strong,  and  formed  for  leap- 
inm 

The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Mioba- 
TOBY  Locust  (GryUus  migratariia),  which, 
of  all  the  animals  capable  of  injuring  man- 
kind, seem  to  possess  the  most  dreadftil 
powers  of  destractlon.  In  Sma,  Egypt,  and 
almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appearanee  in  legions,  and  carry 


WIOUATORT  lOCUBT. 
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desolation  with  them,  in  a few  hours  changing 
the  most  fertile  provinces  into  barren  de- 
serts, and  darkening  the  air  by  their  num- 
bers. This  formidable  Locust  is  generally 
of  a brownish  colour,  varied  with  pale  ted, 
and  the  legs  are  of  a bluish  cast.  Uappily 
for  mankind,  this  awrful  visitation  is  not 
Oreqnently  repeated  -,  for  they  are  often  not 
oniy  the  precursors  of  famine,  but,  when 
they  die,  the  putrefaction  which  arises  from 
their  InMnceivable  number  is  so  great,  that 


it  is  Justly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  some  of  I 
those  desolating  pestilences  which  almost 
depopulate  whole  districts  of  country.  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  his  “ Travels,”  states,  that  in  the  1 
southern  parts  of  Africa  the  whole  surfkce 
of  the  ground  might  literally  be  said  to  bo 
covered  with  them  for  an  area  of  nearly  2000 
square  miles.  When  driven  into  the  sea 
by  a north-wrest  wind,  they  formed  upon  the 
shore  for  fifty  miles  a bank  three  or  four  < 
feet  high,  and  when  the  wind  was  south- 
east the  stench  was  so  powerftil  as  to  be  j 
smelt  at  the  distance  of  ISO  miles ; the  air, 
in  short,  became  poisoned  by  their  fetid  ex-  [ 
halations.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Researches,"  i 
has  the  ibllowing  graphical  description  of 
a swarm  of  Locusts,  closely  resembling  the 
species  {Oryllus  tntpraforitis)  which  he  saw  ! 
in  South  America,  in  1835.  It  was  at  the 
passage  of  the  Cor^leras,  near  the  village 
and  river  of  Lnxan.  " Shortly  before  we 
arrived  at  this  place,  we  observed  to  the 
southward  a rog|^  cloud  of  a dork  reddish- 
brown  colour.  For  some  time,  we  had  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  thick  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  some  great  fire  on  the  pIMns. 
Soon  afterwards  we  found  it  was  a pest  of 
locusts.  The  insects  overtook  us,  as  they 
were  travelling  northward,  by  the  aid  of  I 
a light  breeze,  at  the  rate,  I should  sup-  I 
pose,  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  ! 
main  body  filled  the  air  from  a height  of  j 
twenty  feet,  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  o{  two  ' 
or  three  thousand  above  the  ground.  The  I 
noise  of  their  approach  was  that  of  a strong 
breeze  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a ship.  | 
The  sky  seen  through  the  advanced  guard  : 
appears  like  a roczzotinlo  engraving,  but 
the  main  body  was  imperrious  to  sight;  > 
they  were  not,  however,  so  thick  but  that 
they  could  escape  ftom  a stick  moved  back-  I 
ward  and  forward.  When  they  alighted 
they  were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  I 
in  a field,  and  changed  the  green  into  a red-  | 
dish  colour ; the  swarm  having  once  alighted,  I 
the  individuals  flew  from  side  to  side  in  any  I 
direction.  Of  course  this  swarm  cannot  even  | 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Eastern  world,  : 
yet  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the  well-known 
descriptions  of  their  ravages  more  intel- 
limble.” 

But  to  recount  the  various  devastations 
which  these  famished  insects  have  at  differ- 
ent times  occasioned,  would  be  endless. 
They  have  several  times  visited  Boland  and 
the  south  of  Europe  in  amazing  numbers  ; 
and  Instances  have  been  known  of  their 
reaching  our  own  coasts : happily  for  ns, 
however,  the  cold  and  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate are  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
production. 

One  of  the  largest  Locusts  known  is  the 
OryttuM  erutatut  of  Linnieus,  a highly  bcau- 
tifril  species ; being  of  a bright  red,  with 
the  body  annnlated  with  black,  and  the  legs 
varied  with  yellow ; the  upper  wings  marked 
alternately  with  dark  and  pole  green  ; the 
lower  with  transverse  wavy  streaks  ; its 
length  is  about  four  inches ; and  the  ex- 
panse of  wlnn  when  fully  extended  about 
seven  and  a naif.  These,  with  other  large 
kinds,  are  made  use  of  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  as  an  article  of  fbod  ; and  sold,  both 
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fresh  and  salted,  in  the  markets  of  some  I 
parts  of  the  Levant.  Hasseltmist,  alluding  j 
to  the  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
wliich  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  fed 
on  Locusts  and  wild  honey,  thus  expresses  | 
himself:  *^They  who  deny  insects  to  have  I 
; been  the  food  of  tliis  holy  man,  urge  that  | 
this  insect  is  an  unnccustomary  and  unua-  j 
tural  food  t but  they  would  soon  be  con<  I 
▼inced  to  the  contrary,  if  they  would  travel  , 
hither,  to  £gypt,  Arabia,  or  Sjria,  and  take 
a meal  with  the  Arabs.  Roasted  Locusts  I 
are  at  this  time  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  at  the 
proper  season,  when  they  can  procure  them  ; ' 
so  that  in  all  probability  this  dUh  had  been 
used  in  the  time  of  St.  John.”  Uc  further  ; 
savs,  that  when  com  is  scarce  the  Arabians 
grind  the  Locusts  in  handmills,  or  pound 
Uiem  in  stone  mortars,  and  bake  them  as  ; 
bread  ;.that  he  has  frequently  seen  Locusts  , 
used  by  the  Arabians,  even  when  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  com  ; but  then  they  stew  them 
with  butter,  and  make  them  into  a kind  of 
fricascc,  the  flavour  of  which  is  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  Later  travellers  have  fully 
I con&roed  these  remarks.  Wc  may  accord* 

I in^ly  sec  the  folly  of  that  dispute  among 
I Divines  about  the  nature  of  St.  John’s  food 
: in  the  wilderness  — some  maintaining  that 
I the  word  in  the  original  text  means  the 
fruit  of  a certain  tree  ; others  that  a species 
of  bird  is  intended,  &c. ; while  those  who 
] adhered  to  tlic  literal  meaning  were  the 
only  ones  wlio  were  boUi  consistent  and 
j orthodox. 

1 To  give  a description  of  the  various  species 
of  Locusts,  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
1 unreasonable  lengtli,  and  at  the  same  time 
! afford  but  little  of  useful  information  : it 
• may  be  necessary,  however,  to  show  how  the 
! three  large  groups  or  genera  may  he  dis- 
! tinguished  A‘om  each  other  :~Acryc/ium. 
(Splnc-breasted  Locusts.)  The  thorax  and 
win^'Covers  of  ordinary  dimensions  ; a pro* 
jecting  spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breast ; 
and  a little  projecting  cusliion  l>etween  the 
nails  of  all  the  feet.  2.  Locu^ta,  (Locusts 
proper.)  The  tliorax,  and  usually  the  wing* 
covers  also,  of  ordinary  dimensions  ; no  pro* 

I jecting  spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breasts ; 
cushions  between  the  nails  of  the  feet.  3. 
2'etrix,  ( Grouse  Locust. ) The  thorax 
greatly  prolonged,  tapering  to  a point  behind 
and  covering  the  whole  of  the  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; wing-covers 
exceedingly  minute,  consisting  only  of  a 
little  scale  on  each  side  of  the  body  i fore- 
part of  the  breast  forming  a projection  like 
a cravat  or  stock,  to  receive  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  head  : no  spine  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast ; no  cushions  between  the  noils. 

**  In  the  South  of  France,”  soys  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  Harris,  **  the  people  make  a business, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  of  collecting 
I^usts  and  their  eggs,  the  latter  being 
turned  out  of  the  ground  in  little  masses 
cemented  and  covered  with  a sort  of  gum  in 
which  they  are  enveloped  by  the  insects. 
Rewards  are  offered  and  paid  for  their  col- 
lection, half  a franc  being  given  for  a kilo* 
gramme  (about  2 lb.  3}oz.  avoirdupois)  of 
the  insects,  and  a quarter  of  a franc  for  the 
same  weight  of  their  eggs.  At  this  rate 


I twenty  thousand  francs  were  paid  in  Mar- 
I seiiles,  and  twenty-five  thousand  in  Arles, 

I in  the  year  1613  ; in  1824,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  in  1825,  six 
thousand  two  hundred  francs  were  paid  in 
Marseilles.  It  is  stated  that  an  active  boy 
can  collect  from  six  to  seven  kilogrammes 
(or  from  13  Ib.  3 oz.  to  15  lb.  7 oz.)  or  eggs  in 
one  day.  The  Locusts  are  taken  1^  means 
of  a piece  of  stout  cloth,  carried  by  four  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  draw  it  rapidly  along,  so 
that  the  edge  may  sweep  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  Uic  two  others  hold  up  the  cloUi 
behind  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Tills  contrivance  seems  to  oiierate  somewhat 
like  a horse-rake,  in  gathering  the  insects 
into  winrows  or  heaps,  from  which  tliey  arc 
speedilv  transferred  to  large  sacks.  A some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  successfully  tried 
in  this  country  (United  States  of  America),, 
as  appears  by  an  account  published  in  the 
**  New  England  Farmer.”  It  is  there  stated 
that,  in  Julv,  1626,  Mr.  Arnold  Thompson, 
of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  caught,  in  one 
evening,  between  tlie  liours  of  eight  and 
twelve,  in  his  own  and  his  neighbours  grain- 
fields,  five  busheb  and  three  pecks  of  grass- 
hoppers, or  more  properly  locusts.  Ilis  mode 


of  catching  them  w'as  by  attaching  two 
sheets  togetner,  and  fastening  them  to  a pole, 
which  was  used  os  the  front  port  of  the  drag. 


The  pole  extended  beyond  the  width  of  tlie 
sheets,  so  as  to  admit  persons  at  botli  sides 
to  draw  it  forw  ard.  At  the  sides  of  the  drag, 
braces  extended  fl'om  the  pole  to  raise  the 
back  part  considerably  from  the  ground,  so 
that  the  grasshoppers  could  not  escape. 
After  running  the  drag  about  a dozen  rods 
with  rapidity,  the  braces  were  taken  out, 
and  the  sheets  doubled  over  t the  insects 
were  then  swept  from  each  end  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sheet,  where  was  leA  an  opening 
to  the  mouth  of  a bag  which  held  about  half 
a bushel ; when  deposited  and  tied  up,  the 
drag  was  again  opened  and  ready  to  proceed. 
W'hen  tills  bag  was  filled  so  as  to  become 
burthensome,  (their  weight  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  same  measure  of  corn,) 
the  bag  was  opened  into  a larger  one,  and 
the  grasshoppers  received  Into  a new  deposit. 
Tlie  drag  can  be  used  only  in  the  evening, 
when  the  grasshoppers  are  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  pain.  His  manner  of  destroying 
them  was  by  dipping  the  large  bap  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  When  boiled,  they 
had  a reddish  appearance,  and  made  a fine 
feast  for  the  farmer’s  hogs.” 

T,ONGICORNE8;  or  LONGICORN 
BEETLES.  The  name  given  to  a tribe  of 
coleopterous  insects,  or  ^tles,  which  arc 
readily  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of 
the  antennse,  and  by  the  first  three  joints  of 
the  tarsi  being  funmhed  with  a brush.  The 
larvBB  mostly  reside  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
or  under  the  bark ; and  are  either  wholly 
destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small,  j 
Both  in  their  larva  and  perfect  state,  but  ! 
particularly  In  the  former,  they  do  mucli 
injury  to  vegetation.  Some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  brilliantly  coloured ; and  some 
are  remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable 
musky  odour. 


I Mr.  Westwood  obsen'es  : **  From  the  habits 
I of  these  insects,  in  borrowing  Into  the  very 
heart  of  solid  timber,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  marvellous  accounts  which  we  con- 

I stontly  meet  with  in  the  journals  of  the 
discovery  of  insects,  in  cutting  up  logs  of 
wood  (especially  foreign  timber),  relate  to 
the  larvtt,  or  perfect  states,  of  these  insects ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  same  circumstance 
that  our  English  catalogues  have  beeu 

I I swelled  bv  tlie  introduction  of  numerous 
^ species,  which  have,  indeed,  been  captured 

alive  in  this  countiy,  but  wliich  have  no 
I legitimate  claim  to  be  regarded  as  natives, 
having  been  entirely  produced  from  larvas 
imported  In  timber  from  abroad.  « • « 
From  the  large  sire  of  many  of  these  larvs, 
and  the  long  period  during  which  they  re- 
main in  that  state,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  they  do  much  damage  to  trees, 
boring  very  deeply,  and  cutting  channels 
into  wem.  A few  species  appear  to  subsist 
in  the  larva  state  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
Another  peculiarity  resulting  fri>m  their 
lignlvorous  habits  is  exliibited  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution ; the  tropical  and 
tlUckl^  wooded  districts  of  South  America 
IK>8sc8sing  a far  greater  number  of  species 
Und  these,  too,  of  the  largest  gi«e)  than  are 
to  be  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Africa  ; the  speedy  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter requiring  the  presence  of  ip^at  quan- 
tities of  such  insects.  In  India  but  very 
few  gigantic  species  of  lx>Dgicomet  are  to  be 
found.^* 

LONGTPENNES.  Cuvier’s  name  for  a 
family  of  aquatic  birds,  whose  wii^s  arc  re- 
morkablv  long,  their  powers  of  flight  pro- 
portionally great,  and  their  habits  entirely 
marine.  The  beak  it  hooked  at  the  top,  and 
the  hind  toe  is  wanting.  The  Albatross 
furnishes  an  example. 

I-ONGIROSTRES.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a tribe  of  wading  birds,  divided 
into  families  and  genera,  and  distinguished 
principally  by  the  length  and  tenuity  of 
their  bills. 

LOPITIAD2E.  A tribe  of  spiny- finned 
fishes,  distinguished  by  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  being  so  elongated  os  to  form  a sort 
of  arm,  by  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  sup- 
ported. The  Angler  is  a type  of  this  family. 
[See  Axolkb,  p.  17.3 

LOPUIODON.  [See  Scpvleukkt.I 

LOPIIOBRANCHII.  An  order  of  osseous 
fishes,  distinguished  by  the  structure  of 
their  gills,  which  are  in  the  form  of  small 
round  tuRs,  disposed  in  pairs,  ond  arranged 
along  the  branchial  arches.  They  are  also 
further  distinguished  by  having  their  bodv 
covered  with  fields  or  small  plates,  which 
often  give  it  an  angular  form.  [See  Fipk- 
KISII.] 

LOPHOPHORU8,  orlMPEYAN  PHEA- 
HART  1 in  India  also  called  AIonaul.  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  bii^,  belonging  to  the 
Pheasant  tribe,  having  the  head  surmounted 
by  an  egret,  the  feathers  In  the  male  being 
very  ranch  elongated.  The  tall  is  large  and 
flat,  the  tail-coverts  short  t the  male  is  of  the 


most  brillij^nt  coloured  plumage.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  eyo  and  the  cheeks  are 
destitute  of  feathers : the  upper  mandible 
overhanging  the  under  one  very  much,  a 
structure  vriiich  is  very  important  to  this 
bird,  as  it  enables  it  to  root  up  bulbs,  upon 
which  it  chiefly  feeds.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies, which  was  named  aAer  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
by  Dr.  Latham  (X.  Jwpeyantts  vr  r<;/ulg€ns)t 
seems  to  be  common  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains ; and  a pair,  in  May,  1847,  were  brought 
alive  to  tliis  countrv.  The  crest  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  plumage  of  the  back  in 
the  male  is  composed  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  resplendent  colours,  reflecting  various 
hues  of  gold,  copper,  eapjjhire,  and  emerald. 
The  tail  is  of  a reddish  chestnut  $ the  rump 
white.  The  female  and  young  are  brown, 
varied  with  gray  and  tawny  yellow.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  tnat  this  fine  species  may  be  do- 
miciled in  this  country.  It  can  easily  be 
brought  down  to  the  plains  of  India,  but, 
Rom  the  great  heat,  it  seldom  long  survives. 

LORIS.  {Lons  or  SUnops.')  A genus  of 
Quadrumanous  animals,  allied  to  the  Le- 
murs. They  have  a short  muzzle,  slender 
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body,  no  tail,  large  approximating  eyes,  and 
rough  tongue.  Two  species  only  are  known, 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  Short-liubud  Lokis  {Lemur  iardigra^ 
du»\  and  the  Slender  Loris  {Lemur  graci- 
lU):  the  latter  is  remarkable  fbr  the  £spro- 
portionate  length  of  its  limbs,  and  especially 
of  its  fore-arms.  Thev  are  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  in  their  habits  ; thev  subsist  on 
insects,  occasionally  on  small  birds  or  quad- 
rupeds, and  have  an  excesslvelpr  slow  gait. 
During  the  day  they  sleep  clinging  to  a 
branch  : at  night  tliey  prowl  among  the 
forest  boughs  in  quest  of  food.  Nothing  can 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  their  large  glaring 
orbs,  or  the  tenaaty  of  their  grasp  ; and 
when  they  have  marked  their  victim,  thev 
cautiously  and  noiselessly  approach  it  tlU 
it  is  within  their  reach. 

**The  genus  Loris**  Mr.  Bennett  observes, 
in  his  * Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,*  **  forms  part  of  that  division 
of  the  Quadrumanous  order  wliich  is  essen- 
tially distinguished  by  an  unequal  number 
or  irregular  disposition  of  the  incisor  teeth 
in  the  two  Jaws ; terminal  nostrils  with  id- 
nuous  openings  t and  a long  subulate  or 
sickle-shaped  claw  upon  the  fore-finger  of 
the  hinder  hands,  all  the  rest  of  the  nails 
being  flat  and  rounded  like  those  of  the 
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. and  those  which  fall  over  them  are  a lighter 


! green.  The  upper  part  of  the  tail  u of  a 
i bright  blue  colour,  the  central  feathers  being 
j subtly  tinted  with  green.  The  crosrn  of 
the  head  is  red ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are 
of  a blue-blaek. 

I 

i Bajau  Lobt.  (ioriua  rqjaA.)  The  co- 
iour  of  this  splendid  bird  is  a ririd  scarlet, 
: with  the  wings  entirely  golden  yeliow : on 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a broad  spot  of  the 
same  eolour,  and  across  the  breast  a broad 
1 bar  : the  thighs  are  yeliow  i the  bill  ycllow- 
j ish  white  ; and  the  legs  blackish. 

I Kino  T>ort.  (Apromictut  teapulalut.') 
The  habitat  of  this  showy  and  noble  species 
is  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  brushes,  as  it 
there  finds  a plentiful  supply  of  seeds,  fhiit, 
and  berries  i but  we  find  in  Mr.  Qould’s 
description,  that  “ when  the  Indian  com  is 
becomii^  ripe  it  leaves  its  umbrageous  abode 
. and.tallies  forth  in  large  flocks,  which  commit 
great  devastation  on  the  ripening  grain.’’ 

; The  sexes  differ  very  considerably  in  the 
colouring  of  tlic  plumage  : the  mole  has  the 
head,  neck,  and  alt  the  under  surface  scarlet; 
back  and  wings  green,  the  inner  webs  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  being  block  ; 
along  the  seapularies  a broad  hue  of  pale 
verdigris  green ; tlie  rump  and  upper  toil- 
' coverts  rich  deep  blue  ; tail  block ; bill 
scarlet ; legs  nearly  brown.  The  female 
has  the  bead  and  all  the  upper  surface  green ; 
throat  and  chest  green  tinged  with  red ; ab- 
domen and  under  tail-coverts  scarlet ; rump 
dull  blue ; two  centre  tail  feathers  green ; 
the  remainder  green,  passing  into  bluish 
block ; and  with  a rose-coloured  spot  at  the 


extremity  of  the  under  surface. — Another 
species,  the  Rkd- winded  I.iOry  (A^otmktta 
erylhropttna\  is  said  by  Mr.  dould  to  have 


much  of  the  character  of  tlie  King  Lory, 

' being  morose,  indocile,  shy,  and  wary  ; and 
is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  in- 
terior of  Austrsilla  as  its  near  ally  the  King 
Lory  is  a denizen  of  the  thick  brushes  which 
extend  along  the  coast.  He  further  tells  his 
readers,  that  the  extensive  belts  of  Acacia 
' pendula  which  strctcli  over  and  diversify  the 
, arid  plains  of  the  great  Australian  basin, 

' are  tenanted  with  thousands  of  this  bird, 

I besides  numerous  other  species,  roaming 
about  cither  in  small  companies  of  six  or 
eight,  or  in  flocks  of  a much  greater  number. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen  (says  Mr. 
Gould)  to  describe  or  give  a just  idea  of  the 
: extreme  beauty  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Red-winged  Lory  when  seen  among  the 
silvery  branches  of  the  aeada,  psuticulorly 
when  the  flocks  comprise  a large  number  of 
adult  males,  the  gorgeous  scarlet  of  whose 
shoulders  offers  so  striking  a contrast  to  the 
‘ surrounding  objects. 

LOTTIA.  A genus  of  Mollnsea,  closely 
resembling  Patella ; but  the  shrils  are 
generally  rather  flatter,  and  have  the  apex 
placed  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior 
margin. 

LOUSE.  (Peiheulut.')  A genus  of  para- 
sitic aptcra,  most  disagreeable  and  unseemly 
; to  us,  from  the  idea  that  invariably  accom- 


panies their  presence — viz.  that  they  are 
seldom  prevalent  where  cleanliness  is  not  , 
wholly  neglected.  They  ore  characterized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  for  walking,  a 
mouth  fhniished  with  a proboscis,  ant^nn 
as  long  os  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen 
depressed,  and  formed  of  several  segments. 
They  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  they  are 
very  prolific,  and  their  generations  succeed 
each  other  very  rapidly.  The  number  of 
species  is  very  considerable ; for  not  only 
arc  the  human  race,  but  many  animals  also, 
subject  to  the  intrusive  visits  of  its  pecu- 
liar parasite. 

The  Pedicuba  liumanus,  or  common  louse, 
is  distinguished  by  its  pale  and  livid  colour, 
and  lobated,  oral  abdomen.  It  is  produced 
from  a small  oval  egg,  popularlv  called  a 
nit,  fastened  or  agglutinated  by  its  smaller 
end  to  the  hair  on  which  it  is  deposited. 
From  this  egg  proceeds  the  insect,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  differing  only  from  the 
parent  animal  in  its  smaller  size.  When 
examined  by  the  microscope  the  principal 
apjiearances  are  os  follow  : the  trunk  or 

firoboscis,  which  is  generally  concealed  in 
ts  sheath  or  tube,  is  of  a very  sharp  form, 
and  is  furnished,  towards  its  upper  part, 
with  a few  reversed  aculei  or  prickles  i the 
eyes  are  large,  smooth,  and  black  ; the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  possess  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  afford 
an  extremely  distinct  and  curious  view  of 
tlie  peristaltic  motion ; while  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  tracheae  or  respiratory  tubes  ap- 
pear dispersed  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  animal : the  legs  are  short,  and  termi- 
nated by  a sharp-pointed  double  claw ; and 
the  insect  is  everywhere  covered  by  a strong 
granulated  skin.  It  would  be  as  unnecessary 
as  disgusting  to  dwell  on  the  habits  of  this 
insect,  or  on  the  dreadftil  and  loathsome 
disease  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  human 
race  was  visited ; and  from  which  Herod, 
Antiochus,  Callisthenes,  Sylla,  and  many 
others,  ate  said  to  have  perished.  Those 
who  would  study  the  history,  scientific  and 
popular,  of  these  parasites,  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Denny’s  elaborate  work : the 
number  of  species  found  on  Birds,  Ac.,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  is  very  great. 

LOVE-BIRD.  (Ptiltaeuia.)  The  name 
given  to  a beautiftil  and  diminutive  group  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Ptittacidee.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  toil  being  slightly 
graduated  ; they  are  found  in  both  conti- 
nents I and  are  remarkable  for  having  no 
frircula. 

LOXI  A.  A genus  of  Conlrostral  passerine 
birds,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  bi  11,  which  is  compressed, 
and  the  two  mandibles  so  strongly  cun-ed, 
that  their  points  cross  each  other. 
CBOSSBlLL.j 

LUCANID.E.  CStad  Beetles.]  An 
important  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
comprising  some  of  very  large  dimensions. 
The  Lucanida  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  antennae  terminated  by  a large  club, 
composed  of  several  of  the  apical  joints ; by 
the  legs  being  robust,  the  anterior  tibiae  being 
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< generally  dilated  and  toothed  ; by  the  males 
I ofmany  species  having  singular  horns  affixed 
j to  the  head  and  thorax ; and  by  the  ^at 
I size  of  the  mandibles.  The  larvae  are  Targe 
deshy  grubs,  having  the  extremity  of  tlie 
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body  cun'Cd  towards  the  breast,  so  that  it 
is  not  able  to  ci-eep  upon  a flat  surface,  but 
compelled  to  lie  on  its  side.  Both  in  their 
lar\'a  and  perfect  states  these  insects  are 
herbivorous,  their  habits,  however,  varying 
in  the  diflTercnt  families,  according  to  their 
several  structures.  The  family  is  of  mode- 
rate extent,  and  but  sparingly  scattered  over 
the  globe. — Amongst  the  exotic  genera,  the 
beautiful  Australian  genus  Lamprima  is  dis- 
tinguished by  iU  splendid  metallic  colouring, 
the  remarkable  porrected  and  villose  man- 
dibles, and  the  large  plate  which  arms  the 
extremity  of  the  anterior  tibiae  of  the  males. 
—Another  most  remarkable  genus  is  CAia- 
$ognathu»y  in  which  the  mandibles  arc  longer 
than  the  body,  rather  slender,  bent  down 
toward  the  tip,  where  tliey  are  suddenly  re- 
flexed t they  arc  also  furnished  on  U\e  under 
side  at  the  base  witli  a long  horn : the  colours 
of  this  genus  arc  exceedingly  splendid  and 
metallic. 

The  beetles  of  this  family  fly  abroad  during 
the  night,  and  frequently  enter  houses  at 
that  time,  somewhat  to  the  alarm  of  the  oc- 
cupants; but  they  are  not  venomous,  and 
never  attempt  to  bite  without  provocation. 
They  pass  the  day  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  live  upon  the  sap,  for  procuring  which 
the  brushes  of  their  jaws  and  lip  seem  to  be 
designed.  They  are  said  also  occasionally 
to  bite  and  seize  caterpillars  and  other  soft- 
bodi^  insects,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  out 
their  juices.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  near  the  roots, 
where  they  may  sometlTnes  be  seen  thus  em- 
ploy^. The  grubs  of  the  large  kinds  arc 
said  to  be  six  years  in  coming  to  their  growth, 
living  all  this  time  in  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  trees,  boring  into  the  solid  wood,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a substance  resembling  very 
coarse  sawdust ; and  the  injury  thus  caused 
by  them  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  flill  size, 
they  enclose  themselves  in  egg-shaped  pods. 
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composed  of  gnawed  particles  of  wood  and 
bark  stuck  together  and  lined  with  a kind  of 
glue:  within  these  pods  they  are  transformed 
to  pupw,  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  having 
the  l^y  and  all  the  limbs  of  the  future 
beetle  encased  in  a whitish  film,  which  being 
thrown  off  in  due  time,  the  insects  appear  in 
the  beetle  form,  burst  the  walls  of  their  pri- 
son, crawl  through  the  passages  the  larva 
had  gnawed,  and  come  forth  on  the  outside 
of  the  trees.  Our  figure  represents  the 
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conus  ibex,  a very  common  Brazilian  spe- 
cies ; but  we  may  rather  refer  to  the  common 
Stag-beetle  {Lucania  cervus),  a highly  cha- 
racteristic species  of  the  group,  which  is  seen 
flying  about  in  the  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  especially  round  the  oaks,  upon  the 
wood  of  wUch  the  larva  feeds  ; remaining 
in  that  state  for  several  years,  before  under- 
going its  final  transformation. 

LUCERNARIA.  A genus  of  Polypi  be- 
longing to  the  Radiata-,  They  affix  them- 
selves oy  a slender  peduncle  to  sea-weeds 
and  other  substances.  The  upper  part  ex- 
pands like  an  Inverted  parasol,  and  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  numerous  tentacula ; and  be- 
tween these  arc  eight  csca,  proceeding  from 
the  stomach,  and  containing  a red  granulated 
matter.  L.  cturicula^  here  figured,  has  the 
border  octagonal,  with  a bundle  of  tentacula 
in  each  division. 

LUCINA.  A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca, 
comprising  many  species,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  and  very  universally  diflAised.  The 
shell  is  nearly  round,  inequilateral,  and  ra- 
dlately  striat^ ; bosses  small  and  pointed ; 
the  outer  surface  sculptured,  tlic  interior 
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often  punctured  with  small  holes  ; cardinal 
and  lateral  teeth  distinct*  but  variable  in 
number.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  long  and 
cylindrical. 

LUirBRICUS.  A genus  of  worms  in  tlie 
JAnnsean  system,  of  which  the  common 
Carth'Worm  is  the  type.  They  generally 
live  beneath  the  surface  ofthe  ground,  either 
perforating  the  dry  soil,  or  burying  them- 
selves in  mud,  where  many  of  tnem  lead  a 
scmi-oquatic  life.  [See  Eabtu-wobji.] 

LUMP-FISH.  {CudopUrm  lumpus.)  A 
Malocopterygious  ilsh,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  clumsiness  of  its  form : its  height 
being  about  half  its  length,  and  its  thickness 
about  half  its  lieisht.  Tlic  names  LuafP- 
St’CKBB  and  Cock  Paddlk  are  also  given  to 
it.  These  flsh  are  very  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  their  ventral  fins  are  ar- 
ranged. They  are  united  by  a membrane 
BO  as  to  form  akindofoval  and  concave  disc; 
by  means  of  which  they  arc  enabled  to  adhere 
with  great  force  to  any  substance  to  which 
they  apply  themselves.  This,  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds. 
The  Dock  is  arched  and  sharp,  of  a blackish 
colour,  variegated  with  browm  ; the  body  is 
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1 covered  over  with  sharp,  block  tubercles ; and 
I on  each  side  there  arc  three  rows  of  large 
bony  scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  Tlic 
great  resort  of  this  siiecies  is  on  the  Northern 
seas,  about  the  coast  of  Greenland  : it  is  also 
caught  in  many  parts  of  the  British  seas, 
dtinng  the  spring  season  ; when  it  approaches 
the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  In  the  Northern  seas  great  numbers 
of  them  are  devoured  by  the  seals,  who  swal- 
low all  but  the  skins,  quantities  of  which, 
thus  emptied,  are  seen  floating  about  in  the 
spring  months ; and  it  is  said  that  the  spots 
where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depredations 
can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  water.  Its  power  of  adhesion  is 
truly  wonderful.  Pennant  says,  **  that  on 
placing  a fish  of  this  species,  just  caught, 
j into  a pail  of  water,  it  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
j to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  it  by  the  tail, 

I the  whole  pail  by  that  means  was  llAcd, 

I though  it  held  some  gallons,  and  that  with- 
out removing  the  fish  from  its  hold.**  The 
colours  of  the  Lump-fish,  when  in  the  highest 
perfection,  combine  various  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  rich  orange  ; and  in  the  month 
I of  March  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the 
shops  of  London  fishmongers,  suspended  by 
the  middle  of  the  back,  its  singular  form  and 
brilliant  colours  being  sure  to  attract  the 
I attention  of  the  public.  The  flesh  U soft 
I and  insipid ; but  the  Greenlanders  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  species. 


LURCHER.  A species  of  Dog  whose  prin-  j 
cipal  use  is  to  assist  the  poacher  in  his  ne-  I 
farious  and  demoralizing  nocturnal  trade. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Shep- 
herd's Dog  and  tlic  Greyhound,  exhibiting 
the  stout,  rough,  homely  character  of  the 
former,  combined  with  the  long  muzzle  and 
limbs  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  so  tall  as  the 
Greyhound  ; its  hair  is  rough  and  wiry  \ the 
ears  are  half  erect  j and  the  tail  is  short  and 
pendent.  None  of  the  canine  species  evince 
more  sagacity,  or  serve  their  masters  with 
more  fidelity.  Whether  it  be  required  to 
drive  partridges  into  the  net,  to  run  down 
a hare,  to  seize  a fallow-deer,  or  to  start  a 
rabbit,  the  Lurcher  pursues  his  object  in 
silence,  and  with  so  much  skill  as  to  render 
almost  useless  to  the  owner  of  him  any  other  1 
description  of  sporting  dog. 

LUTRARIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera, 
found  in  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  in 
temperate  climates.  Foot  of  the  animal 
sharp,  oval,  and  long.  The  shell  is  inequi- 
lateral oblong  or  ovate,  gaping  at  both  ex- 
tremities { lunge  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in 
one  valve,  and  a triangular  pit ; no  lateral 
teeth ; in  which  respect  it  differs  fVom  the 
genus  Jfac/ra,  which  it  otlierwlse  much  re- 
sembles. 

LYCiENA.  A genus  of  Butterflies  closely 
allied  to  Poiyommatus.  Referring  tlic  stu- 
dent^ to  the  work  of  l^fessrs.  Doublcday  and 
Hewitson,  we  here  restrict  ourselves  to  tlie 
notice  of  two  British  species. 

The  Lyc.cxa  Dispar,  or  Larok  Coppkb 
BrTTERKi.T.  It  is  generally  remarked  that 
this  splendid  insect  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
fenny  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunting- 
don, and  the  neighbouring  ones  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk.  The  npiier  surface  of  the 
wings  of  the  male  are  a brilliant  copper 
colour,  with  an  obscure  row  of  spots  towards 
the  tip ; the  costal  and  jiostcrior  margins,  ^ 
and  a patch  at  the  base,  black  ; tlie  posterior, 
with  a slender  oblong  dIscoidM  line,  and  the 
margins  black  5 beneath,  the  anterior  wings 
are  pale  fulvous  orange,  with  ten  distiuct 
o(%Ili,  with  a large  block  pupil  and  slender 
white  iris : posterior  wings  bluish,  with  an 
elongate  discoidal  streak,  and  numerous 
rather  obsolete  ocelli,  with  a black  pupil  and 
pale  bluo  iris : the  hinder  margin  is  deep 
orange,  except  where  It  unites  with  the 
anterior,  mai^ined  internally  and  externally 
with  a series  of  black  spots.  In  the  female 
the  anterior  wings  above  are  divested  of  the 
gloss  so  conspicuous  in  the  male,  and  have 
nine  or  ten  block  spots,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  costal  margin, 
the  rest  in  an  arcuated  band  near  the  tip  : 
the  posterior  wings  are  dusky  brown,  with 
the  uervures  and  a denticulated  hinder  bond 
copper-coloured.  The  ocellated  spots  vary 
considerably  in  both  sexes.  Caterpillar 
bright  green,  and  somewhat  hairy,  with  In- 
numerable white  dots  : it  feeds  upon  a kind 
of  dock.  The  chrysalis  is  at  first  green  { 
afterwards  pole  ash,  with  a dork  dorsal  line, 
and  two  abbreviated  white  ones  on  each  side. 

The  LYC.KXA  FiiT..nAS,  or  Small  Coppsr 
BuTiKRKLY.  One  Very  part  of  our  island,  at 


♦ 
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well  UB  on  the  adjacent  continent,  this  pretty 
Butterfly  is  tolerably  abundant  on  commons, 
roadsides,  pastures,  and  heaths.  The  an- 


BUAi.n  oorpsa  bottsrfiiT. 

(LTOJEKA  PHBiBAS.) 


tcrior  wings  above  are  of  a brilliant  copper 
colour,  with  the  posterior  margin  and  eight 
discoidal  spots  black  ; the  hinder  wings  are 
brownish  black,  with  a copper  band  on  the 


trUDEn  SIDE  OP  LTO^NA  PBL£AS. 

hinder  margin,  which  is  externally  den- 
ticulated, and  lias  a black  line  and  some 
dots  on  the  disc  : beneath,  the  colour  is  paler 
and  not  glossy,  and  there  arc  ten  distinct 
black  spots  on  the  disc ; the  posterior  wings 
are  drab-coloured,  tinged  with  copper,  end 


OATSaPlLLAB  AKD  OHaYSAUa  OP  X..  PBL£AS. 

sprinkled  with  numerous  blackish  dots  : the 
cilia  arc  rose-coloured  at  the  tip,  and  black 
at  the  base  t the  body  is  black  with  tawny 
hairs  above ; the  antennas  black,  annulated 
with  white.  Caterpillar  green,  with  a yellow 
dorsal  stripe.  It  is  observed  to  feed  much 
on  the  sorrel.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  attractive 
work,  tlie  * Journal  of  a Naturalist,'  speaking 
of  this  pretty  little  butterfly,  says,  **  We  shall 
see  these  diminutive  creatures,  whenever 
thev  come  near  each  other,  dart  into  action, 
and  continue  buffeting  one  another  about 
till  one  retires  from  the  contest ; when  the 
victor  returns  in  triumph  to  the  station  he 
had  left.  Should  the  enemy  again  advance, 
the  combat  is  again  renewed  t out  should  a 


cloud  obscure  the  sun,  or  a breeze  chill  the 
air,  their  ardour  becomes  abated,  and  con- 
tention ceases.  papUio  pMceaa  enjovs  a 
combat  even  with  its  kindred.  Two  of  them 
arc  seldom  disturbed,  when  basking  on  a 
knot  of  asters  in  September,  without  mutual 
strife  ensuing.” 

LYC.£NID.£.  Afamilvof  lepldopterons 
insects,  comprising  several  distinct  groups 
of  small,  but  beautiful  Butterflies,  including 
Polyommatiy  or  the  Blues  { LyccetuBy  or  the 
Coppers ; and  Theclay  or  the  Hair-streaks. 
The  majority  of  these  have  at  least  the  anal 
angle,  if  not  the  entire  under  surface  of  the 
wing,  ornamented  with  eye-like  simts  of 
various  colours.  The  flight  of  these  insects 
is  feeble  and  slow.  The  caterpillars  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  wood-lice  ; and  the 
chrysalis  is  short,  obtuse  at  each  end,  and 
girt  roimd  the  middle  as  well  as  attached  by 
the  tail.  ‘‘They  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served to  feed  only  upon  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent trees  and  plants  in  the  larva  state ; 
but  a beautifhl  Indian  species  {Thecla  Iso^ 
crates)  resides  within  the  ftuit  of  the  pome- 
granate, several  being  found  within  one  ftuit, 
in  which,  after  consuming  the  {interior,  they 
assume  the  pupa  state,  having  first  eaten  as 
many  holes  as  there  arc  insects  through  the 
rind  of  the  fruit,  and  carefhlly  attached  its 
footstalk  to  the  branch,  by  a coatl^  of  silk, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  falling.” — Jf^tiaood, 

LYMEXYLON  : LYNDEXYLONIDJB. 

A genus  and  family  of  Serricom  Beetles ; 
having  the  ontennse  simple  and  sub-moni- 
liform,  and  the  thorax  nearly  cylindrical. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Elateridee 
and  Bupresti^.  From  the  latter,  however, 
the  insects  of  this  small  group  arc  distin- 
guished by  having  the  head  broad  before, 
narrowed  behind,  and  not  simk  into  the 
thorax ; they  have  not  the  breast-spine  of 
the  Elaters,  and  their  legs  arc  close  tc^ether, 
and  not  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
broad  breast-bone,  as  in  the  Buprestians ; 
and  the  hip-joints  are  long,  and  not  sunk 
into  the  breast.  In  the  principal  insects  of 
this  family  the  antennss  are  short,  and  from 
the  third  Joint,  flattened,  widened,  and  saw- 
toothed on  the  inside ; and  the  jaw-feelers 
of  the  males  have  a singular  fringed  piece 
attached  to  them.  The  body  is  long,  narrow, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  not  so  firm  and  hard 
as  in  the  Elaters.  The  feet  are  five-jointed, 
long,  and  slender.  The  larvie  of  Lymexylon 
and  Hyleccetus  are  very  odd-looking,  long, 
and  slender  grubs.  The  head  is  small : the 
first  ring  is  very  much  hunched ; and  on  the 
top  of  the  last  ring  there  is  a fleshy  ap- 
pend^e,  resembling  a leaf  in  Lymexylony 
and  like  a straight  horn  in  JlyJeccetus.  They 
have  six  short  legs  near  the  head.  These 
nubs  inhabit  oak-trees,  and  make  long  cy- 
lindrical burrows  in  the  solid  wood.  The 
generical  name  Hyleccetus  means  a sleeper 
in  the  woods,  or  one  who  makes  his  bed  in 
the  forest.  One  species  of  these  insects  {Ly- 
mexyUm  navalc)  is  very  common  in  the  ou 
forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  rare  in 
England.  Its  larva  is  very  long.  At  one 
time  it  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
dock-yards  at  Toulon,  that  the  injuries  it 
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committed  in  the  wood-worlu  vere  very  m- 
I riotu.  It  if  recorded  that  Linncui  vaa  once 
, consulted  by  the  King  of  Sweden  upon  the 
' cause  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  ihip- 
timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  and  iuiving 


I 


SBIP-TIMDin  BXSTLK. 

(X.TBBZTXsO>l  B AVALS.) 

traced  It  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  and 
ascertained  the  history  of  the  depredations, 
by  directing  the  timber  to  be  sunk  under 
water  during  the  season  when  these  insects 
made  their  appearance  in  the  winged-state, 
and  were  busied  in  laying  their  eggs,  he 
cftoctually  secured  it  from  future  attacks. 

LVMN'.^A.  A genus  of  MoUusca,  inha- 
biting a thin,  oval  or  oblong  shell ; and 
having  two  triangular  tentacula,  with  eyes 
at  the  base  t foot  oval  and  thin.  Like  the 


LTUWBA  BTAOKALJ8. 

Fhysoe,  which  they  much  resemble  in  ap* 
pearance,  they  are  abundantly  found  in  our 
rivers  and  ponds,  particularly  the  latter. 
They  feed  on  aquatic  plants,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  which  they  adhere,  and 
come  to  the  eurikee  of  the  water  for  air  { the 
number  of  their  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they 
are  deposited  on  stones,  stems  of  vegetables, 
Ac.,  in  long  masses  enveloped  in  a glairy 
subsianoe. 

LYNX.  iFeU$  fynx.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  fi^des  of  feline  animals,  which 
differ  slightly  from  others  of  the  cat  tribe, 
in  having  the  cars  tufted  with  hair.  In  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  body  at  the  haunches, 
and  in  having  a shorter  toil.  They  ore  less 
courageous  than  the  other  IbLlnes,  and  show 
a eulfen  and  suspicious  dl^>osirion : they 
live  upon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  pur- 
suing the  Utter  to  the  tops  of  trees  t and 


some  of  them  also  resort  to  the  water,  to  feed 
on  fishes.  With  some  slight  varieties  os  to 
size  and  colour,  the  Lynx  appears  to  be 
found  in  all  the  colder  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  residing  in  thick  woods, 
and  preying  on  hares,  deer,  birds,  and  al- 
most every  kind  of  defenceless  animal.  Its 
average  length  is  about  three  feet.  In  colour 
the  Lynx  varies,  but  is  generally  of  a pale 
gray,  with  a slight  reddish  tinge  j the  bock 
and  whole  upper  ports  are  ol>scurely  spotted 
with  small  dusky  or  blackish  marks  1 the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  white  i the  tail 
white,  with  a block  tip ; and  the  ears  tipped 
with  pencils  of  long  block  hair.  Its  eyes  are 
brilliant  and  penetrating,  its  aspect  mild, 
and  its  general  air  sprightly  and  agreeable, 
j Though  possessing  nothing  in  common  with 
the  wolf  Wt  a kind  of  howl,  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  that  animal  when  heard  at  a dis- 
tance. The  female  produces  two  or  tliree 
young  at  a birth,  and  carefully  secretes  them 
in  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  The  Lynx  is 
clothed  with  a very  thick  soft  fur ; and  the 
colder  the  climate,  the  more  valuable  it  ge- 
, ncrally  is  : those  skins  which  approach  to  a 
pale  or  whitish  colour,  and  on  which  the  epots 
are  most  dUtinct,  are  the  most  valued.  The 
skin  of  the  Canada  Lynx  forma  a consider- 
able article  in  the  fhr  trade  i the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  alone  annually  importing 
from  seven  to  nine  thousand  skins.  The  fur 
is  close  and  fine  on  the  back,  longer  and 
paler  on  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it 
shows  on  the  middle  of  the  back  a dark 
liver-brown  colour  from  the  roots  to  near 
the  tip,  but  on  the  sides  it  is  for  the  greatest 

Cart  of  its  length  of  a pale  yellowish  brown, 
elng  merely  a little  darker  near  the  roots. 

LYRE-BIRD  OF  AUSTRALIA,  (Jfe- 
fi»rost^r6a.)  Among  the  many  curious  and 
beautiful  genera  and  species  of  the  fbathered 
tribes  which  Mr.  Gould  has  delineated  and 
described  in  his  elegant  work,  'The  Birds 
of  Australia,*  no  one  seems  to  deserve  more 
attention  than  the  Lyre-bird  f for,  inde- 
pendently of  its  remarkable  form,  and  the 
opposite  opinions  entertained  by  omitho- 
lo^sts  as  to  the  situation  it  should  occupy 
' in  the  natural  system  i " and  although,"  os 
Mr.  Gould  observes, " more  than  fifty  years  ’ 
have  now  elapsed  rince  the  bird  was  first 
discovered,  little  or  no  information  has  been 
hitherto  published  respecting  its  economy 
and  habits.**  After  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  while  in  Australia, 
this  gentleman  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  has  not,  as  has  been  generally  considered, 
the  most  remote  relationship  to  the  GaUi- 
nacece,  but  that  it  forms,  with  certain  Ame- 


rican genera,  a family  of  the  Insessorial 
order.  " Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of 
Jfenura,  and  the  extraordinary  form  of  its 


toil,  in  almost  every  other  point  it  presents 
a striking  resemblance  to  its  minute  con- 
geners : like  them,  it  possesses  the  bristles  at 


the  base  of  the  bill,  Imt  to  a less  extent,  the 
same  unusual  moss  of  loose,  flowing,  hair- 
like  feathers  on  the  bock  and  rump,  the 
some  extraordinary  power  of  running,  and 
the  like  fteblenets  of  flight.**  ^The  great 
stronghold  of  the  Lyre-blM  Is  the  e<^ony  of 
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New  South  Wales ; it  inhabits  equally  the 
brushes  on  the  coast,  and  those  that  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
“Of  all  the  birds  I have  ever  met  with," 
says  Mr.  Gould,  “ the  Menura  is  by  far  the 
most  shy  and  difficult  to  procure.  While 


amunr;  the  brushes  I have  been  surrounded 
by  these  birds,  i»ouring  forth  their  loud  and 
liquid  calls,  for  days  together,  without  being 
able  to  get  a sight  of  them  ; and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  determined  perseverance  and 
extreme  caution  that  I was  enabled  to  effect 
this  desirable  object.”  The  Lyre-bird  is 
constantly  engaged  in  traversing  the  brush 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  mountain- 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gullies  whose  steep 
and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle  to  its 
long  legs  ana  powerful  muscular  thighs. 
When  running  quickly  through  the  bush 
they  carry  the  tail  horizontally,  that  being 
the  only  position  in  which  it  could  be  borne 
at  such  times. 

Besides  its  loud  full  call,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a great  distance,  it  has  an  inward 
and  varied  song,  the  lower  notes  of  which 
can  only  be  heani  when  you  have  stealthily 
approached  to  witliin  a few  yards  of  the  bird 
while  it  is  singing.  Its  habits  apiiear  to  be 
solitary,  seldom  more  than  a pair  being  seen 
together.  It  constructs  a large  nest,  formed 
on  the  outside  of  sticks  and  twigs,  like  that 
of  a magpie,  and  lined  with  the  inner  bark 
of  trees  and  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  of  a light  colour,  freckled  with 
spots  of  red.  The  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage is  brown  t the  secondary  wing-feathers 
nearest  the  body,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the 
remainder,  rich  rufous  brown  ; upper  tail- 
coverts  tinged  with  rufous ; chin  and  front 
of  the  throat  rufous,  all  the  tmder  surface 
brownish  ash-colour  t upper  surface  of  the 
tail  blackish  brown  j under  surface  silvery 
gray,  becoming  very  dark  on  the  external 
web  of  the  outer  feather ; the  inner  webs 
fine  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  transparent 
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bands ; the  margin  of  the  inner  web  and 
tips  block  { bare  space  round  the  eye  of  a 
dark  lead  colour  ; legs  and  feet  black.  The 
female  is  destitute  of  this  singularly  formed 
tail,  and  in  having  the  bare  space  round  the 
eye  less  extensive.  • 

LYTTA.  CSee  Caxtkarides.] 

MACAUCO.  A genus  'of  quadrumanous 
animals  nearly  approaching  the  Monkey 
tribe.  [See  Lemur.] 

MACAW.  These  magnificent  birds  be- 
long to  the  Psittacidee,  or  Parrot  trilic,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  tlieir  checks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail-feathers 


RED  AKD  TKt,I.OW  MAGAW. 

(MAOROCEROOS  ARAOAKOA.) 

long.  They  arc  all  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America  } and  abound  in  ; 
the  swampy  grounds  which  are  covered  with  \ 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of.  They  generally  appear 
in  pairs,  and  are  always  observed  to  perch 
on  the  summits  of  trees,  or  on  the  highest 
branch.  During  the  dav  they  wander  to  the 


B£.OE  VAOAW 

(UAOROOSROUS  BTAOINrUtKOS.) 

distance  of  about  a league  fWim  their  favour- 
ite siH)t  or  home,  but  alwavs  return  in  the 
evening.  They  build  their  nests  in  the 
hollow  of  decayed  trees  j and  lay  twice  in 
the  year,  generally  two  eggs  at  a time.  The 
male  and  female  share  alternately  in  the 
labour  of  incubation,  &c.  When  young  they 
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I »re  e«ily  tamed,  and  »oon  grow  familiar  a white  bare  skin,  which  extend)  all  round 

’ i,’’®  ®7®’’  I*'"*  variegated  with  I 

but,  like  all  the  Parrot  tribe,  they  ahow  an  fine  linea  of  amall  block  fcathera  : imme-  I 
They  are  ^rtieularly  diately  under  the  bill  is  a large  black  apdt,  i 
I fond  of  fi^ta,  but  in  a domeaticated  state  which  encompasses  part  of  the  bare  white 
they  will  feed  on  almost  every  article,  more  space  on  the  sides  of  the  head  : the  feathers  ! 
I es^ciatly  ragu,  bread,  and  friiits.  Like  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  green,  gndually  I 
other  Parrots,  they  use  their  claws  with  great  becoming  blue  on  the  neck : the  upper  side 
’ neck,  the  b^k,  and  upper  ddes  of 

^gin  by  taking  hold  ^th^elr  bill  in  the  the  wings  and  toil  ore  of  an  exceeding  fine 

“low. ‘he  I^r  wlng-coverta  sad  the 


« , ' ----  J — — avasiaa,  wswess  « SSA^  WUIK^VUTCI^  ■UU,  VZIO 

*“*"*  * *‘“*®  ‘‘°8ed  with  green,  and 
M taught  to  speak,  but  their  articulation  is  the  tail  and  upper  sides  of  the  quill-fcathers 
hoarse  and  unpleasant.  Rarely,  however,  with  purple  : all  the  blue  feathers  of  the 
, arc  those  which  are  brought  to  Europe  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a reddish  yellow 
known  to  vticulate  more  than  a word  or  on  their  under  sides;  the  fore  part  of  tlie 


cintliine  plumage,  the  Macrocercus  Hya-  the  thighs,  where  there  is  a little  blue  in- 
ciUTiiij^s.  It  IS  not  so  common  in  aviaries  termixed  : the  covert-feathers  withinside 
as  tnc  other  species.  the  wings  are  yellow,  which  appears  out- 


as  the  other  species. 

i The  Scarlet  Macaw.  ( J^acroccrcut  on  the  ridge  or  joint  in  the  upper 

^ macao.')  This  bird  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  legs  and  feet  are  nearly 

splendid  with  regard  to  colour,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  PsittacidfB.  ^ 

From  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  Braeiliax  Greex  Macaw.  (Jfacrocernrs 
cf  the  toil  some  of  them  measure  thirty-  •^rus,)  The  colour  is  a fine  green  j the 
six  inches.  Tire  arch  of  the  upper  man-  bend  of  the  shoulders  and  whole  under  side 
dible,  fh>m  the  forehead  to  the  point  of  wings  and  toil  red : quill-ftathers 

the  bill,  is  nearly  three  inches;  the  upper  some  of  the  larger  coverts  nne  blue : tail 
mandible  is  whitish,  the  lower  black  or  above,  but  growing  blue  at  the  tips  ; 

<lusky.  The  nostrils  are  placed  in  the  middle  feathers  blue  throughout 

upper  part  of  the  bill,  just  within  the  fca-  their  whole  length  on  the  outer  edges:  bill 
thers.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  destitute  black,  with  flesh-coloured  cere  ; legs  black, 
of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a whitish,  ^*th  a feathery  red  zonp  round  the  bottom  , 
; wrinkled  akin : the  head,  neck,  breast,  belly,  the  thighs.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  ! 

thighs,  upmr  part  of  the  back,  and  lesser  Brazil,  appearing  in  innnmerable  flocks, 
covcrt-feathcrs  of  the  wings,  are  of  a very  committing  great  devastation  among 
fine  bright  red  or  scarlet  colour ; the  quill-  coffee  plantations,  by  devouring  the  ripe 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  externally  of  a berries, 
fine  blue,  and  on  tneir  under  sides  of  a 

I faint  red : the  first  feathers  next  above  the  MACIIAIRODUS,  [See  SuprLiMEXi.J 
qiiills  are  a bright  yellow,  some  of  the  fea- 
thers being  tipped  with  green  ; the  blue  MACKEREL.  (Scomber  scomber.)  This 


3IAC1IAIRODUS,  [See  SuprLtMEJtT.J 
MACKEREL.  (Scomber  scomber.)  This 


quills  which  fall  next  the  back  are  tinged  ^H'known  fish  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


w'ith  green  ; and  the  hinder  part  of  the  tl 


regards  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and 


has  some  green  intermixed  with  the  red.  same  time  one  of  ilie  most  useful  as 

The  lower  belly  and  covert-feathers  under  the  food  of  man,  among  the  inhabit- 

the  tail,  as  also  the  lower  part  of  the  bock  *^^ts  of  the  watery  element.  It  is  a native 
and  coverts  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tail,  .v 

are  of  a-  very  fine  blue  colour  : the  toil- 
feathers  gradually  shorten  towards  the  sides; 
some  of  the  longest  or  middle-feathers  are 
wholly  red;  the  shorter,  or  side-feathers, 
are  portly  red  and  partly  blue ; the  legs  and 
I feet  are  covered  with  dusky  scales  ; and  the 
toes  are  disposed  two  forwards  and  two  " 

; backwards,  as  in  others  of  the  parrot  tribe,  vaokebsl,  — (boouber  scombbr.) 
all  armed  with  strong  claws.  This  noble 

I bird,  which  occasionally  varies  in  some  European  and  American  seas,  gene- 

degree  in  point  of  size  and  colours,  was  ^ stated  seasons,  In  vast 

justly  consider^  at  its  first  introduction  into  partlculM  coasts.  The  pe- 

' Europe  as  a present  fit  fbr  royalty,  and  was  appcwance  of  these  large  shoals 

; one  of  the  principal  omameuta  lu  the  halls  ^“fonnerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from 

I of  palaces.  north  to  south  : but  many  facts  are  opposed 

\ .n  „ ,,  to  this  idea;  and  there  is  abundant  reason 

I Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw.  (Macrocer  to  believe  that  it  inhabits  the  deeper  parts 

arar'auna.)  This  species  is  less  common  of  the  seas  around  our  island  through  the 

than  the  Scarlet  Macaw,  and  but  little  in-  whole  year,  and  that  its  periodical  appeor- 
I fenor  In  point  of  size.  The  bill  is  arehed  ance  on  our  coasts,  in  such  vast  numbers,  is 
( anri  of  a block  colour : the  nostrils  ore  solely  due  to  its  seeking  the  shore,  for  the 
I i luc  jd  ttt  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  in  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  The  obser- 
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Tations  on  this  subject,  which  were  made 
when  speaking  of  tlie  Herring,  are  equally 
applicable  here ; and,  to  the  able  zoologist 
(Mr.  Yarrell)  whom  on  that  occasion  we 

Jiuoted,  we  are  now  fhrther  indebted  for  the 
oUowing  sensible  argmnents  in  support  of 
this  theory.  He  savs,  “ It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  that, 
inhabiting  a medium  which  varied  but  little 
either  in  its  temperature  or  productions, 
locally,  fishes  are  removed  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  principal  causes  which 
make  a temporary  change  of  situation  ne- 
cessary. Independently  of  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  the  course  pursued  through  so  vast  an 
expanse  of  water,  the  order  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fish  at  different  places  on  the 
diores  of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts 
cf  Europe  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  ought  to  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  known  that  this  fish  is  now 
taken,  even  on  some  parts  of  our  own  coast, 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Mackerel  inhabits  almost  the  whole 
of  the  European  seas  : and  the  law  of  nature 
which  obliges  them  and  many  others  to  vbit 
the  shallower  water  of  the  Aores  at  a par- 
ticular season,  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
wise  and  bountiful  provisions  of  the  Creator, 
by  which  not  only  is  the  species  perpetuated 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a large  por- 
tion of  the  parent  animals  are  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  man  ; who,  but  for  the 
action  of  this  law,  would  be  deprived  of 
many  of  those  species  most  valuable  to  him 
as  food.  For  the  Mackerel  dispersed  over 
the  immense  surface  of  the  deep,  no  effective 
fishery  could  be  carried  on  : but,  approach- 
ing the  shore  as  they  do  from  all  directions, 
and  roving  along  the  coast  collected  in  im- 
mense shoals,  millions  are  caught,  which  yet 
form  but  a very  small  portion  compared 
with  the  myriads  that  escape.” 

The  usual  length  of  the  Mackerel  is  about 
fourteen  inches,  or  varying  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ? but  in  the  northern  seas  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  of  greater  size.  Its  colour  on 
the  upper  parts,  as  fhr  as  the  lateral  line,  is 
a rich,  deep  blue,  accompanied  by  a varying 
tingeof  green,  and  marked  b^  numerous  black 
transverse  streaks,  whicli  in  the  male  are 
nearlv  straight,  but  in  the  female  beautifully 
undulated  : the  jaws,  gill-covers,  and  abdo- 
men are  of  a bright  silvery  hue,  with  a slight 
vuying  cost  of  gold-green  along  the  sides. 
The  scales  are  small,  oval,  and  transparent  { 
the  pinnules  or  spurious  fins  are  small,  and 
five  in  number  both  above  and  below : the 
nose  is  pointed ; the  imder  jaw  the  longest ; 
the  teeth  are  alike  in  botn  laws,  curving 
slightly  inward ; and  the  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped. Beautiful  as  arc  the  colours  of  the 
Mackerel  when  alive,  no  sooner  is  it  caught 
than  its  lustre  begins  to  disappear.  It  is  a 
voracious  feeder,  and  its  growth  is  rapid ; 
but  it  is  not  the  largest  fish  that  are  accounted 
the  best  for  the  table.  Those  taken  in  May 
or  June  are  considered  superior  in  flavour 
to  such  as  axe  caught  either  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  Most  Mackerel  are  .taken  by 
drift-nets. 

MACRAI7CHEN1A.  [See  SupPiJCMBirrO 


MACROTHEBIUM.  [See  Sopplvjiknt.] 

MACROURA.  The  Long-tailed  Deca- 
pods, such  as  Lobsters^  Prawns,  Shrimps,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  the  tail  is  a sort  of  fin,  ex- 
panded laterally,  which  serves,  by  its  ver- 
tical strokes,  to  propel  the  animals  through 
the  water. 

MACTRA : MACTRADiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Molluscous  animals  of  the  order 
Conchifera  Dimy aria.  Shell  oval,  transverse, 
with  thin  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  ; valves 
slightly  inequilateral,  and  gaping  a little  on 
each  side ; bosses  protuberant.  Animal,  foot 
sharp,  oval,  and  long.  The  Mactrss  live  in 
the  sand,  and  are  universally  diffused.  The 
genua  includes  many  rare  mid  beautlfhl 
species  ; though  the  shells  exhibit  rather  a 
diversity  of  form,  they  are  generally  more 
or  less  triangular. 

MADREPHYLLL£A.  The  name  given 
to  an  extensive  group  of  Zoophytes,  forming 
part  of  the  MADnRPOKES.  [See  next  Art.] 

MADREPORE.  A submarine  substance, 
resemblinjg  coral,  and  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  lime  with  some  animal  matter.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour,  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and 
full  of  cavities  or  cells,  inhabited  by  a small 
animal,  which  discharges  a liquid  fri>m 
which  the  stony  substance  is  formed.  ” Those 
beautifhl  rocky  masses,”  observes  Mr.  Rymer 
Jones,  ” for  such  they  appear  to  the  vulgar 
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eye,  called  MadrepweSy  which,  branching 
into  countless  varieties  of  arborescent  forms, 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  ocean,  and 
so  fluently  ornament  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  are  merely  fabrics  constructed  by 
compound  Polyps,  and  owe  their  ^wth  to 
the  accumulation 'of  earthy  particles  de- 
posited within  a fleshy  substance  that  is 
nourished  by  countless  Polyps,  more  or  less 
resembling  Hydrony  dlfihsed  over  all  its  ex- 
ternal sunace.  * * * Every  <me  of  the 
branchy  stems  of  the  Madrepore  is  seen, 
upon  a cursory  survey,  to  be  covered  with 
multitudes  of  minute  pits  or  depressions, 
although  these,  ftom  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  are  scarcely  visible  to  an  inattentive 
observer.  Examined  with  a magnifying 
gloss,  however,  each  of  these  mtiltitudinous 
orifices  is  found  to  be  a cell  of  beautifhl  con- 
struction, equally  remarkable  for  the  mathe- 


matical  regularity  with  wliich  it  is  formed 
and  the  exq^msite  fineness  of  the  materials 
composing  it.  » * » Let  us  endeavour  to 
picture  to  ouTMlves  an  extent  of  the  bed  of 
• ? ®P®cious  as  tliese  realms  that  we 

living  plants  ; every 
blade  of  and  every  fiower  instinct  with 
me,  and  all  the  vast  expanse  busily  encaired 
in  deriving  from  the  surrounding  water  ma- 
terials for  subsistence  : let  us  consider  that 
to  age,  the  wide-spread  scene  is 
bmldiug  up,  by  constant  precipitation  from 
territory,  co-extensivc  with 
itself,  and  then  we  shad  perceive  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  even  these  almost  unkno^ 
members  oftho  animat  creation  may  perform 
achievements  at  which  the  boldest  mind  is 
startled  when  it  comes  to  survey  what  thev 
have  accomplished.”  ^ 

.-^.Senus  of  Mollusca,  inhabit- 
thick,  tubular,  irrregularly  contorted 
^ell ; spire  short,  consisting  of  three  or  Sur 
longer  than  wide,  without 
any  notch,  but  an  angle  at  the  base.  When 
young  state,”  observes  Miss  Catlow, 
this  curious  shell  presents  all  the  character 
of  a regular  spiral  univalve.  This  animal 
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establishes  itself  in  the  excavations  ofMa- 

coral  increases  around 
Ih  o,f«  f 13  obliged,  in  order  to  have 
Its  aperture  on  a level  with  the  surrounding 

construct  a tube,  the 
tiS  determining  its  length. 

As  this  tube  goes  on  increasing,  the  animal 

for  the  tubular  part  of 
the  shell  5 and  in  the  operation  it  leaves  be- 
hind no  partitions,  but  secretes  a compact 
calcareous  rnatter,  which  reaches  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  spiral  part ; so  that  in  an  old 
specimen  the  posterior  part  of  the  sheU  pre- 
sents a solid  mass.  One  species  only,  Angi- 
itis antujutts^  is  known.  The  colour  is  white, 
more  or  less  pure.”  ’ 


gilded  variegations 
of  Its  tail,  may  be  safely  pronounced  beaud- 

r,n;L  propensity  for  mischief,  i';s 

•’  restless  and  quarrelsome  dis- 

position, render  it  every  where  an  unwel- 
length  it  is  about  eighteen 
Wo?  strong  and  block;  eves 

peek,  back,  breast,  and  tail- 
u’-  a fine  contrast 

CO?  whiteness  of  the  under  ports 

and  s^pulars.  The  plumage  is  in  general 
fnfpif *^1*  green,  purple,  and  blue,  which 

catch  the  eye  in  different  lights,  and  are 
particularly  resplendent  on  the  tail,  which 
13  very  long,  and  rather  wedge-shaped:  vent 

throat  and  part  of  the  neck  the 
"itk  others,  resembling 
strong  whitish  hairs.  It  feeds  both  on  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ; and  when  satisfied 
with  Its  present  meal,  it  will  hide  the  re- 
mainder  of  its  provision  for  a future  occasion. 
It  bulled  Its  nest  of  sticks  and  clay,  with 
great  art  and  sagacity  ; defending  it  on  all 
p*  w ® thorny  twigs,  leaving  only 

furnisliing  the  inside 
fibrous  roots  and  other  soft 
feniale  lays  seven  or  eight 
eggs,  pale  green,  spotted  with  black.  The 
Magpie  may  easily  be  tamed  and  taught  to 
pronounce  words  and  short  sentences?  bu? 


MAGOT.  The  Barbary  Ape. 
Inms.)  [See  Ape.] 


(.Pithecus 


MAGPIE.  {Pica  catidata.')  A crafty  and 
familiar  bird  of  the  corvine  family,  whose 
plumage  of  block  and  white,  green  and 


MAOPIE.  — (PIOA  OADDATA.) 


and  sharp  to  be  a 

than  IS  easily  obtained  : but  it  hiu»  Uj, 
qualities  also , for  it  frees  our  pJsTure^  o^f^n 
incredible  number  of  grubs  and  slugs,  aSd 
often  performs  a friendly  office  fof  ihwp 
?®tting  on  their  backs  and 
freeing  them  ?rom  troublesome  vermin 
M^pies  may  be  said  to  be  social,  thS 
not  actually  gregarious. 

^LALACODERMATA.  A section  of  Pen- 
tamero^  Coleoptcra:  for  a familiar  example 
of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  Glow-worm 
(Lanipgris),  and  Solder-beetle  {Telephorus'i 
The  antennal  differ  in  the  two  sexes.  The 
Mcompanying  figure  represents  the  female 
of  the  Lamproccra  Latreillii,  also  called 
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McmalUii*  ffrandis^  a native  of  Brazil.  The 
pectinated  figure  on  the  one  side  shows  tlie 


I.AUPROCSRA.  LATRBILT.Tr. 

antennas  of  the  male  j the  other  figure  re- 
presenting the  leg,  with  its  flve-jouUcd  or 
pentamerous  tarsus. 

I MAT.LEUS,  or  II.V^rMER-nRABED 
I OYSTER.  {^aUetu  vtd(jari*\  A genus  al- 
I lied  to  OMtreat  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sin- 
gular form  ; the  two  sides  of  the  hinge  being 
extended  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  head  of  a hammer,  while  the  valves, 
elongated  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these. 
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represent  the  handle.  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
archipelago,  attaching  itself  by  a byssus  to 
submarine  rocks.  The  shape  of  the  shells 
are  so  very  various,  that  scarcely  two  of  a 
species  can  be  found  alike  ; externally  their 
appearance  is  very  rude  and  irregular,  but 
the  interior  is  extremely  beautiful,  being 
lined  with  the  most  brilliant  mother-of- 
pearl  ; hence,  as  they  are  rather  rare  also, 
they  generally  obtain  a good  price. 

MALURUS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
abundantly  dispersed  throughout  New  South 
Wales,  containing  several  species,  one  of 
which, 

MALUittrs  CrAXEUs,  named  by  the  colo- 
nists the  Superb  Warbler,  Blue  Wrex, 
&c.,  is  the  oldest  known  species  of  the  whole 
of  the  lovely  group  forming  the  genus ; and 
its  favourite  haunts  are  localities  of  a wild 
and  sterile  character,  thinly  covered  with 
low  scrubby  bnishwoo<l,  near  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  ravines.  Tlie  male  in  summer 
has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  and 
a lunor-shapcd  mark  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  light  metallic  blue  ; lores,  line  over 
the  eye,  occiput,  scapularies,  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  velvety  black  ; throat 
and  chest  bluish  block  ; tail  deep  blue,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  a darker  hue,  and 
luely  tipped  with  white  ; wings  brown ; 


under  surface  buify  white,  tinged  with  blue 
on  the  flanks  { bill  black  ; feet  brown.  The 
female  has  the  lores  and  a circle  surrounding  i 
the  eye  reddish  brown ; wings  and  tail 
brown  ; under  surface  brownish  white  ; bill 
reddish  brown ; feet  pale  brown.  , 

The  Malurus  Cy ancus  is  of  a verv  wander-  I 
ing  disposition,  but  seldom  travels  far  beyond  ^ 
the  district  in  which  it  was  bred.  During  ' 
the  winter  they  associate  in  small  flocks  i 
but  as  spring  advances  they  separate  into 
pairs,  the  male  undergoing  a most  surprising 
change  of  plumage,  wliich  for  a few  montlu 
is  as  resplendent  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive: 
indeed,  its  whole  character  and  nature 
appear  also  to  have  received  a new  impulse; 
the  little  creature  now  displaying  great 
vivacity,  proudly  showing  off  its  gorgeous 
attire,  and  pouring  out  its  animated  song 
almost  unceasinglv,  until  the  female  has 
completed  her  task  of  incubation.  In  the 
winter  no  bird  can  be  more  tame  and  fami- 
liar, seeming  to  court,  rather  than  shun,  the 
presence  of  man.  Its  mode  of  progression  is 
a succession  of  bounding  hops,  performed 
with  ^reat  rapidity,  its  short  and  rounded 
wing  incapacitating  It  for  protracted  flight. 
Two,  if  not  three,  broods  are  reared  in  a 
season ; and,  inde^ndcntlv  of  her  own 
young,  the  female  la  the  loster-parent  of 
the  Bronze  Cuckoo,  a single  cg^  of  which 
species  is  frequently  found  deposited  in  her 
dome-shaped  nest,  which  has  a small  hole 
at  the  side  for  an  entrance,  and  is  usually 
placed  near  the  ground,  in  a secluded  bus^ 
tuft  of  grass,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a bank. 
The  song  is  a hurried  strain,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  European  Wren. 

MAMMALIA.  That  class  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  b^ause 
it  is  composed  of  the  beings  whose  faculties 
are  the  most  numerous,  whose  structure  is 
the  most  perfect,  whose  movements  are  the 
most  various,  and  whose  intelligence  is  the 
most  developed.  The  term  is  derived  fVom 
viamnice  [_breasts\  and  the  class  contains  all 
those  animals  which  suckle  their  young  bjy 
means  of  breasts.  Most  mammifer^us  ani- 
mals are  formed  for  walking  ; a few,  how- 
ever, can  sustain  themselves  in  the  air ; and 
a limited  number  arc  destined  to  live  in  the 
water.  From  Man,  who,  from  his  most 
perfect  organization,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  system,  to  Whales  and  other  cetaceous 
animals,  which  are  classed  at  the  end  of 
Mammalia,  the  skeleton  is  formed  upon  the 


same  general  principles,  and  its  parts  are 
only  altered  and  modifled  to  suit  the  station 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  fill.  All 
Mammalia  are  viviparous ; the  foetus  derives 
its  nourishment  direct  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  and,  after  birth,  she  supports  It,  for 
a longer  or  shorter  time,  by  her  milk,  a 
nutritious  liquid  secreted  by  particular 
glands,  called  mammary.  Sometimes  the 
I young  are  bom  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
I can  immediately  run  about,  and  procure 
I their  own  food ; but  many  come  into  the 
; world  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  in  a state 
of  utter  helplessness. 

Linnseus  was  the  first  to  bring  under 
review  the  whole  animal,  vegetable,  and 
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tnincral  kingdoms,  M licrein  he  described  and 
named  every  natural  object  which  had  been 
discovered  up  to  his  time,  and  introduced 
into  hia  writings  a language  fitted  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  age  : and  not  lonf^  after 
his  death,  Gmelln  edited  a new  edition  of 
the  **  Systema  Natune,"  with  additions  up 
to  that  date  (1788).  Various  scientiAc  men 
subsequently  attempted  to  improve  the 
arraitgennent  of  Linnseus ; and  at  len^h 
appeared  the  **  Regne  Animal,"  by  Cuvier, 
wlio,  having  shown  that  there  are  *Mmmu« 
table  laws  prescribed  to  living  beinn,"  di« 
Tides  his  class  Mammalia  into  the  following 
orders:  — !.  Bimanai  with  two  hands,  of 
which  Man  is  the  only  species.  He  lias 
three  kinds  of  teeth.  — 2.  Quadrvmaxa  ; 
animals  with  four  hands,  and  having  three 
kinds  of  teeth:  Monkeys,  &c.— 3.  Carxa- 
niA.  These  have  thi^e  kinds  of  teeth, 
which  are  more  or  less  of  a carnivorous  cha> 
racter.  Thumb  of  the  anterior  extremities 
never  opposable  to  the  other  Angers  or  toes. 
It  is  divided  into  three  families ; — Chtirop- 
fera,  or  bats  ; Imectivora^  or  such  animals 
as  feed  much  on  Insects,  as  the  I ledgehog,  &c.  t 
C4imit*ora,  animals  which  subsist  on  Aesh  ; 
Cats,  &c. — 4.  Marsitpialia  1 animals  pro* 
Tided  with  a pouch  for  the  protection  of 
their  young  after  birth,  as  the  Kangaroo,  Ac. 
— 5.  KoDESTiA,  or  Gnawers  ; animals  with 
two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated 
f^om  tlie  molars  by  a void  space.  The 
molars  in  most  genera  with  Aat  or  rlggled 
crowns,  and  in  others  blunt  tubercles:  Hares, 
Squirrels,  &c. — 6.  Kdkntata;  generally 
destitute  of  teeth,  some  genera  with  molars 
only  ; their  toes  varying  in  number,  and 
provided  with  large  hoof’like  nails  : Ant- 
eaters,  &c. —7.  Pachtdermata,  or  thick- 
skinned  animals ; it  includes  all  the  lioofed 
quadrupeds,  except  the  ruminants  : Horses, 
&c. — 8.  Humixantia  ; animals  which  ru- 
minate or  chew  the  cud,  with  cloven  feet, 
and  provided  with  four  stomachs  : Dccr,  &c. 
~9.  Cetacea  t Whales  and  tUcir  conge- 
ners. 

The  essential  characters  of  the  Mammalia 
are  taken  from  the  number  and  structure  of 
their  teeth,  and  the  construction  of  their 
hands  and  feet : on  the  perfection  of  the 
organs  of  touch  the  expertness  of  the  animal 
depends  { and  from  their  dental  formula 
may,  in  a great  measure,  be  deduced  the 
nature  of  their  food  and  digestive  functions. 
Living  for  the  most  part  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, the  Mammalia  are  exposed  to  the 
transitions  of  heat  and  cold : hence  the 
bodies  of  most  of  them  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  hair,  varying  in  tliickness.  As 
tlieir  habitation  approaches  the  northern 
regions,  it  is  more  dense,  and  thinner  to- 
' wards  the  equator.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  cetaceous  animals  which  inhabit 
' the  sea  are  totally  divested  of  hair. 

I The  Mammalia  arc,  of  all  animals,  those 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  Man.  in  re- 
gard to  their  intellectual  powers  i yet  in  this 
respect  they  present  the  greatest  difTercnces 
amongst  themselves.  T^  the  reader  will 
observe,  as  be  turns  to  the  various  articles 
1 in  this  volume,  where  the  instincts  and 
habits  of  each  species  are  described. 


MAJdMOTH.  {.Klcphnt  primogtniut.')  A 
term  employed  to  designate  an  extinct  at>e-  [ 
cles  of  elephant,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  I 
have  been  at  various  times  discovered  em-  I 
bedded  in  the  newer  tertiary  deposits  both  | 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  A great  quantity  of 
fossil  ivory  is  obtained  from  Siberia  i and 
even  whole  carcasses,  covered  with  Aesh  and 
skin,  preserved  by  the  eternal  frost  of  those 
regions,  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  that  country.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  J/osfodon,  a gigantic  fossil  j 
animal  of  North  America.  ' 

Some  authors  derive  the  name  “Mam- 
moth"  from  the  word  Dthemothy  used  in  the 
book  of  Job  to  designate  an  immensely  large 
animal,  or  fh>m  Mthemothy  an  Arab  term 
applied  to  elephants  of  extraordinary  size  ; 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  merely 
an  adoption  of  the  word  Hammmtihy  given 
by  the  Siberians  to  a huge  animal,  which 
they  (in  order  to  account  fur  the  quantity  of 
Mammotli-homs,  or  fossil  Ivory)  pretend 
lived  underground  in  the  manner  of  moles, 
and  could  not  bear  the  light  of  dav.  This 
story  is  in  a manner  corroborated  by  the 
Chinese  account  of  a subterranean  animal, 
whicli  in  their  gnat  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory is  thus  described  : **  The  animal  called  . 
(i>}i-scAu,  tyn-$chuy  or  yn-$chu  (signifying 
the  mouse  that  conceals  itself),  lives  entirely  j 
in  subterranean  caverns;  In  form  it  re*  ; 
sembles  a mouse,  but  is  equal  to  an  ox  or  a 
buffalo  in  size.  It  has  no  tail,  and  is  of  a 
dark  colour;  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  and 
digs  caverns  in  wliich  it  lives,  in  rocky  and  1 
woody  places."  It  is  the  universal  opinion 
throughout  Siberia,  that  Mammoths  have 
been  found  with  the  Aesh  ouite  fresh  and  : 
Ailed  with  blood ; this,  although  an  ex-  ! 
aggeratioD,  is  founded  on  tlie  fact  tliat  entire 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  preserved  in  ' 
ice,  with  the  Aesh  comparatively  in  a state 
of  freshness.  The  best  authenticated  in-  ' 
stance  of  this  was  that  of  the  Mammoth  ' 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Arst  recorded  in  Uct.  1807  in  the  ‘Journal  [ 
du  Nord.’  The  account  is  related  in  ‘ The  j 
Zoologist ' as  follows  : — 

"In  1799  a Tungusian  Asherman  observed,  I 
in  a bank  on  the  ^ore  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  a shapeless 
mass,  almost  enveloped  in  ice,  and  he  was  i 
quite  unable  to  make  out  what  it  could  be.  i 
The  year  following,  a larger  portion  of  this  ' 
mass  became  visible,  but  the  Asherman  was 
still  unable  to  ascertain  its  nature.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  summer  one  of  the  | 
tusks  and  an  entire  side  of  the  animal  were 
exposed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
Afth  year  from  its  discovery,  when  the  ice 
having  melted  sooner  than  usual,  that  the  1 1 
enormous  animal  became  entirely  detached  ! 
from  the  bank  or  cliff  in  which  it  was  Arst  ! 
observed,  and  came  thundering  down  on  to  ; 
a sand-bank  below.  In  the  month  of  March,  . 
1804,  the  Asherman  extracted  the  tusks, 
which  were  9 feet  G inches  long,  and  together  j 
weighed  360  lbs.,  and  sold  them  at  Juutsk 
for  Afty  rubles.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Adams  visited  the  animal,  and  found  it 
much  mutilated.  The  Jakoutes  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  cut  away  the  flesh  to 
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flecd  their  dogs ; wild  betuts,  especially  white 
bears,  foxes,  &c.,  had  also  eaten  a great 
quantity  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  skeleton 
was  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a fore  leg  ; 
the  ether  bones  being  still  held  together  by 
ligaments  and  portions  of  skin.  The  head 
was  covered  with  dried  skin ; one  of  the 
ears  was  entire,  and  furnished  with  a tuft  of 
hairs : the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  still  to  be 
distinguished  ; the  brain  was  in  the  skull, 
but  somewhat  dried  ; the  lower  lip  hod  been 
gnawed  by  animals,  the  upper  one  was  cn- 
tirely  gone,  and  the  teeth  consequently  ex- 
posed ; the  neck  was  furnished  with  a long 
mane  ; the  skin  was  covered  with  long  hair 
and  a reddish  wool ; the  portion  of  skin 
still  remaining  was  so  heavy,  that  ten  men 
could  scarcely  carry  it : according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  more  than  tliirty  pounds  weight  of 
hair  and  wool  was  collected  from  the  wet 
sand  into  which  it  had  been  trodden  by  the 
white  bears  while  devouring  the  flesh.  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  greatest  pains  in  collecting 
what  remained  of  this  unique  specimen  of 
an  ancient  creation,  and  procured  the  tusks 
from  Jakutsk.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  pur- 
chased the  skeleton,  which  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  height  of  the  creature  is  about  nine  feet, 
and  its  extreme  length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
about  sixteen  feet  Portions  of  the  skin  and 
hair  were  presented  to  most  of  the  conti- 
nental museums,  as  well  as  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London.**  - 

**  The  Mammoth  seems  a link  connecting 
the  past  and  the  present  worlds— a being 
whose  body  has  outlived  its  destination. 
All  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to 
prove  that  the  earth  has  undergone  some  great 
convulsion  since  this  huge  animal  was  en- 
dowed with  life,  appear  perfectly  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  its  life  be- 
came a sacrifice  to  a sudden  snow-storm,  by 
which  it  was  overtaken,  overwhelmed,  and 
suffocate.  The  suddenness  of  the  storm 
might  have  been  accidental ; the  winter 
might  have  set  in  earlier,  it  might  have  been 
more  severe  thon  usual : but  the  animal  was 
well  adapted  for  such  winters ; its  long, 
warm,  and  shaggy  coat  proclaim  it  a de- 
nizen of  arctic  countries,  and  Is  admirably 
adapted  to  exclude  the  severest  cold : such 
a clothing  would  have  been  intolerable 
in  tropical  regions,  where  elephants  now 
abound.  We  learn  firom  Bishop  Heber  that 
in  some  of  the  colder  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  northern  India,  hai^  elephants 
stiU  exist,  thus  showing  that  this  clothing  is 
provided  as  an  especial  protection  against 
t^  climate  t and  at  the  same  time  leading 
to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  well-clad 
Hsmmoth,  like  the  Polar  Bear,  was  the  des- 
tined ^nii«n  of  still  severer  climes.  Nature 
ever  adapts  her  creatures  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  i^e  has  chosen  to  place  them.” 

3>r.  Falconer  and  Major  Cautley  found 
numerous  species  of  fossil  elephants  in  the 
Bewalik  Hills,  which  are  described  in  their 
bMutifolly  illustrated  work,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum, 

MAN.  linneui  was  the  first  who  ven- 
tared  to  does  Man  in  a scientific  system  with 


the  rest  of  animated  nature ; nor  did  be 
wholly  escape  censure  for  degrading  the 
dignity  of  the  human  race  by  such  an  ap- 
proximation : but  whether  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a part  of 
it  { or  as  a eole  genus  and  sole  species,  dis- 
tinct others,  and  lord  of  all  { it  is  not 
merely  correct,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
define  Man— if  viewed  solely  in  a physical 
light,  and  setting  aside  his  divine  reason, 
and  his  immortd  nature— as  a being  pro- 
vided with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehen- 
sion, and  having  fingers  protected  bv  fiat 
nails  ; with  two  feet,  destined  for  walking ; 
with  a single  stomach } and  with  three  kinds 
of  teeth, — incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  His 
position  is  upright,  his  food  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  hii  body  naked. 

Man  is  the  onlv  animal  truly  bimsmous  and 
hiptd.  His  whole  body  is  modified  for  the 
vertical  position.  His  feet  fhmiah  him  with  ‘ 
a larger  base  than  those  of  other  mamma- 
; lians ; the  muscles  which  retain  the  foot  and 
thigh  in  the  state  of  extension  are  more  vi- 
: gorous,  whence  results  the  swelling  of  the 
calf  and  buttock ; the  flexors  of  the  leg  ore 
attached  higher  up,  which  permits  of  com- 
plete extension  of  the  knee,  and  renders  the 
calf  more  apparent.  The  pelvis  is  larger, 
which  separates  the  thighs  and  feet,  and 
gives  to  the  trunk  that  pyramidal  form  fa- 
vourable to  equilibrium : the  necks  of  the 
thigh-bones  form  an  angle  with  tlie  body  of 
the  bone,  which  increases  still  more  the  se- 
paration of  the  feet,  and  augments  the  basis 
of  the  body.  And  the  head,  in  this  vertical 
position,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  trunk, 
because  its  articulation  is  exactly  under  the 
middle  of  its  mass.  Man  thus  preserves  the 
entire  use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while 
his  organs  of  sense  are  most  favourably  si-  | 
tuated  for  observation.  His  two  eyes  are 
directed  forwards  \ which  produces  more 
unity  in  the  result  of  his  vision,  and  con- 
centrates his  attention  more  closely  on  objects 
of  this  kind.  He  has  a particular  pre-emi- 
neuce  in  his  organ  of  voice  : of  all  mamma- 
lians, he  can  alone  articulate  sounds.  Hence 
results  his  most  invaluable  mode  of  com- 
munication t for  of  all  the  signs  which  can 
be  conveniently  employed  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  ideas,  variations  of  sound  are  those 
which  can  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  most  various  directions 
simultaneously. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  the  human  spe- 
cies is  but  one  child  at  a birth ; the  period 
of  gestation,  nine  months.  The  feetus  grows 


more  r^idly  as  it  approaches  the  time  of 
birth.  The  infant,  on  the  contrary,  increases 
always  more  and  more  slowly.  It  has  reached 


upwards  of  a fourth  of  its  height  when  bora  t 
attains  the  half  of  it  at  two  ^ears  and  a half  i | 
and  the  three-fourths  at  nine  or  ten  years. 
By  the  eighteenth  year  the  growth  almost 
entirely  ceases.  Man  rarely  exceeds  six  feet, 
and  seldom  remains  under  five.  Woman  is 
ordinarily  tome  inches  shorter.  Scarcely 
has  the  body  attsined  its  full  growth  in 
height,  before  it  commences  to  increase  in 
bulk  t fat  oocumnlatet  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  diffisrent  vessels  become  gradually  ob- 
structed { the  solids  become  rigid ; decrepi- 
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tude  and  decay  follow  in  their  turn ; and 
most  of  the  species,  cither  iVom  disease,  ac- 
cidents, or  merely  old  ace,  perish  ere  they 
are  threescore  years  and  ten.**  Occasion- 
ally one  lives  upwards  of  a hundred  years  ; 
but  long  before  that  patriarchal  ago  is 
reach^  the  survivor  needs  no  monitor  to 
tell  him  that  **  all  is  labour  and  sorrow.’* 

It  has  been  made  a subject  of  dispute, 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  species  in 
the  human  race ; but  it  is  merely  a dispute 
of  words  ; and  if  the  term  species  is  used  in 
ita  common  scientific  tense,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  but  one  species.  There 
are,  however,  certain  and  constant  dififbrenoes 
of  Btature*  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 
given  rise  to  subdivisiont  of  this  species. 
Blumenboch  reduces  these  varieties  to  five 
The  first  variety,  usually  called  the  Cau- 
casian^  Arom  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Cau- 
casus, occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  namelv,  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Amca,  Hindostan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown  < the  cheeks 
tinged  with  red ; long  hair,  either  brown  or 
light ; the  head  almost  spherical ; the  face 
oval  and  narrow ; the  features  modcratelv 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched ; the  mouth 
small  { the  front  teeth  placed  perpendi- 
. cularly  in  the  jaws  { the  chin  full  and  round. 

I The  regularity  of  the  features  of  such  a 
countenance,  which  is  that  of  the  European, 
causes  it  to  be  generally  considered  (by  them 
. at  least)  as  the  most  agreeable.  — The 
second  variety  has  been  called  the  JSastem 
variety.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow ; 

! the  ludr  black,  stifif,  straight,  and  rather 
thin  I the  hc^  Umort  square ; the  face  large, 

. flat,  and  depressed ; the  features  indistinctly 
muked  t the  nose  small  and  flat ; the  cheeks 
! round  and  prominent ; the  Hiin  pointed ; 

the  e^es  small.  This  variety  comprises  the 
! Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of 
Mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays.— 3.  The 
American  varietv  resembles  that  last  de- 
^ scribed  in  sevemf  points.  Its  principal  cha- 
I meters  are  the  copper  colour;  stiff,  thin, 
straight  black  hair  ; low  forehead ; eyes 
sunk ; the  nose  somewhat  projecting;  check 
bones  prominent ; the  face  large.  This  va- 
riety comprises  all  the  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  There  are  several  branches, 
however,  whioh  differ  considerably. —4.  The 
I fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumenboch  the 
I i/olap,  and  described  as  of  a tawny  colour ; 
the  hiur  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled  ; the 
forehead  a Utile  projecting  ; the  nose  thick, 
wide,  and  flattened ; the  mouth  large ; the 
upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety  com- 
prehends the  Islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
— 5.  The  remaining  variety  is  the  Negro. 
Its  characters  are ; colour  black ; hair  black 
and  woolly ; head  narrow ; forehead  con- 
vex and  ar^ed ; cheek-bones  projecting  ; 
nose  large,  and  almost  confounded  with  the 
! upper  jsw ; the  upper  front  teeth  obliquely 
placed ; the  Ups  thick ; the  chin  drawn  in  $ 
I the  legs  crooked.  This  race  is  found  in 
Western  end  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Padfie,  generally  In  the  in- 
terior. There  are  very  great  aiffbrencet  in 


the  tribes  inclnded  in  tliis  variety  : the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  wool;  the  I 
CafiDre,  with  a copper  complexion,  and  long 
hair ; the  sootv  Fapous,  or  New  Guineamen  ; 
the  native  of  Van  X>iemen’s  J^and,  kc, 

**  Witliin  each  of  these  varieties  are  included 
numerous  smaller  divisions,  wliich  are  cer- 
tainly, though  less  prominently,  distinct  in 
their  features.  The  varieties  of*  national 
appearance  between  the  Scotch,  English,  | 
French,  and  Germans,  for  example,  are  in  | 
general  distinguishable,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  their  differences.  Similar 
subdivisionsof  character  exist  among  all  the 
varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which 
the  Esquimaux  and  Neno  might  occupj^  the 
extremities,  and  the  iTuropean  the  middle 
place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrow,  elongated,  and 
depiwsed  skull  and  face  of  the  other.'* 

Those  writers  who  have  gone  deeply  into 
the  subject,  and  attempted  to  account  for  all 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  tlie 
diversity  of  the  human  species,  have  gene- 
rally be^  led  into  a more  discursive  field 
than  they  had  anticipated ; while  the  re- 
sult, i^rhaps,  has  been  both  inconclusive  and 
unsatisfactoxy.  In  such  a compendium  as 
this,  where  brevity  is  scarcely  less  essential 
than  precision,  we  arc  constantly  warned 
not  to  exceed  our  limi  ts.  'We  shall  therefore 
not  pretend  to  describe  minutely  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  Man,  neither  shall  we 
attempt  to  follow  him  from  his  entrance  into 
life  to  his  mortal  exit ; but  shall  endeavour 
to  lav  before  0ie  reader  such  of  our  **  glean- 
ings ^*  as  we  conceive  will  best  Illustrate  the 
subject,  without  extending  the  article  to  an 
imwarrantable  length. 

If  Man  be  compared  with  the  other  classes 
of  animated  nature,  we  shall  find  that  be 
possesses  most  of  those  advantage  united, 
which  the  rest  only  partially  enjoy.  In- 
finitely superior  to  all  others  in  the  mental 
powers,  he  is  also  superior  to  them  in  tlie 
aptness  and  proportion  of  his  form,  lie  I 
would  indeed  be  one  of  the  most  wretched 
beings  on  earth,  if,  with  a sentient  mind,  he 
was  so  constructed  as  to  bo  incapable  of 
obeying  its  impulses.  In  the  lectures  of  Pro  - 
fessor  Green,  this  subject  has  been  handled 
with  philosophical  acuteness  and  masterly 
power.  He  says,  **  In  a comparison  of  ihs 
frame  uid  capabilities  of  Man  with  those  of 
the  inferior  animals,  if  we  take  the  human 
frame  as  the  ideal  standud  of  form,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  others  present  many  de- 
clensions from  the  idea  ^ exaggeration  or 
defect ; and  it  will  be  found  from  this  sur- 
vey that  Man  is  unquestionably  endowed 
with  that  structure,  the  perfection  of  which 
is  revealed  in  such  a balanced  relation  of  the 
parts  to  a whole  as  may  best  fit  it  for  a being 
exercising  intelligent  choice,  and  destined 
for  moral  freedom.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  an 
absolute  perfection  of  the  constituents  singly, 
but  the  proportional  development  of  all,  and 
their  harmonious  constitution  to  One,  for 
which  we  contend;— a constitution  which 
implies  in  a far  higher  degree  than  in  any 
other  animal  a balanced  relation  of  the  living 
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powen  and  faculties,  and  which  requires, 
therefore,  in  Man  pre-eminently,  the  endow- 
ment of  rational  will  as  necessary  for  the 
control  and  a^ustment  of  the  balance.  Man 
has  not  the  quick  hearing  of  the  timid  herbi- 
vorous animals ; but  it  was  not  intended  that 
he  should  catch  the  sound  of  distant  danger, 
and  be  governed  by  his  fears : he  has  not 
the  piercing  sight  of  the  eagle,  nor  the  keen 
scent  of  the  beast  of  prey  ; but  neither  was 
Man  intended  to  be  the  fellow  of  the  tiger, 
or  a denizen  of  the  forest.  Hence  the  de- 
parture from  the  perfect  proportion  of  Man 
which  we  observe  in  the  inferior  animals 
may  be  regarded  as  deformities  by  exagge- 
ration or  defect,  dependent  upon  a preponder- 
ance of  a part  that  necessitates  a particular 
use,  or  the  absence  of  a part  that  deprives 
the  animal  of  a power,  and  in  both  instances 
alike  abrogates  that  freedom  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  balanced  relation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  human  fabric,  which 
permits  the  free  choice  of  means,  and  the 
a^ptation  to  any  purpose  determined  by 
an  intelli^nt  free-will.  Dilate  the  head, 
and  yon  nave  a symptom  of  disease  ; pro- 
trude the  jaws,  you  have  a voracious  animal ; 

' lengthen  the  ears,  timidity  is  expressed  ; let 
: the  nose  project,  and  the  animal  is  governed 
by  its  scent ; enlarge  the  belly,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  the  animal  appetites  : long  arms 
may  fit  him  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  trees, 

I and  a fit  companion  for  the  ape  ; and  pre- 
' dominant  len^h  of  legs  are  infallibly  asso- 
•ociated  with  the  habits  of  the  wading  or 
leaping  animals.  In  all,  regarding  Man's 
form  with  reference  to  his  destination  as  the 
ideal  standard,  the  means  become  ends ; de- 
formitv  prevails,  and  becomes  the  badge  of 
unintelligent  slavery  to  the  mere  animal 
nature." 

"In  the  contemplation  of  the  human  ske- 
leton, its  most  striking  characteristic,  and 
that  which  contradistinguishes  it  from  the 
bony  fabric  of  all  other  animals,  is  its  adap- 
I tation  to  the  erect  position ; an  attribute 
j not  only  peculiar  to  Man,  but  without  which 
his  structure  could  not  correspond  with  his 
spiritual  endowments,  since  it  is  at  once  the 
need  and  symbol  of  a being  raised  above  the 
servile  condition  of  the  mere  animal  nature. 
Thus  the  skull  is  poised  with  a slight  pre- 
ponderance anteriorly,  at  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  coliunn  ; and  a plumb-line  dropped 
from  the  point  of  its  support  falls  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  between  the  feet,wlUch 
present  the  base  of  support  to  the  whole 
towering  fabric.  We  remark,  however,  that 
the  supporting  parts  do  not  range  with  this 
line.  The  spine  is  bent  like  an  italic  S : it 
recedes  at  the  chest,  in  order  to  give  room 
to  its  cavity  ; and  at  the  same  time  is  har- 
moniously inflected  forwards  at  the  loins 
and  neck,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  balance 
over  the  points  of  support : and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  curves  contribute  to  the 
capability  of  bending  and  changing  the 
position  of  the  trunk,  without  endangering 
the  loss  of  balance.  But  the  balance  of  the 
body  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  breadth  of 
the  human  pKilvis,  which,  supplying  a broad 
base  of  support,  permits  the  inclinations  of 
the  trunk  without  the  necessity  of  altering 


the  position  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  lateral 
breaidth  of  the  pelvis,  however,  throws  the 
heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  upon  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted,  to  some 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  line  that  falls 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  : and  in  order 
to  provide  a compensating  adjustment,  the 
thigh-bones  are  placed  obliquely,  inclining  I 
towards  each  other  ; so  that  in  the  upright 
posture  with  the  feet  together  they  touch 
at  the  knees,  and  the  weight  is  then  received  ^ 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Teg-bones  or  tibice^ 
which  stand  perpendicularly  under  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  : and  these  again  are  planted 
upon  tne  arch  of  the  footer  instep,  on  which 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  securely  rests. 
Then,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  foot  the 
requisite  firmness  in  standing,  we  find  that 
it  18  articulated  with  the  leg  at  right  angles, 
so  that  both  the  heel  and  toes  touch  the 
ground  I and  the  joint  is  placed  nearer  the  ! 
posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  | 
so  as  to  increase  the  base  of  support  in  that  i . 
direction  towards  which  the  body  tends  i| 
most  to  fall  t besides  which,  the  weight  is  I 
here  received  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
where  it  is  most  arched,  thereby  ofibring  not 
only  the  advantage  of  a strong  support,  but 
one  which  is  highly  elastic,  yielding  without  | 
injury  in  alighting  upon  the  feet,  and  acting  ' 
as  a spring  in  progression.  Thus  the  ma-  1 
jestic  column  of  the  human  form  is  raised 
and  built  up  upon  its  pedestal ; and  the 
living  pillar,  readily  maintaining  its  equi-  | 

I poise,  bears  aloft  its  capital,  whilst  the  upper 
I limbs  are  left  free  to  adlibltive  motion. 

I Thus  the  place  of  the  head,  as  the  corporeal  i 
I representative  of  that  which  perceives  uid  i 
I wills ; the  disposition  of  the  senses  therein  as  | 

' the  media  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  organs  | 
of  speech  as  the  interpreters  of  thought  i j 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  limbs  as 
the  instruments  of  volition,  no  longer  sub- 
servient to  mere  animal  needs,  all  impress  I 
us  with  the  conviction  that  even  the  skele-  I 
ton  cannot  be  intelligible  to  us  without  ad-  | 
mitting  that  the  human  bodily  frame  was  ^ 
designed  for  the  instrument  and  dwelling  ot  < 
a being  contradistinguished  from,  and  ele- 
vated above,  all  other  animals." 

It  has  bc^n  well  argued  by  a popular 
writer  of  the  present  dav,  that,  "destitute 
of  either  projecting  teeth  or  strong  claws, 
covered  neither  with  hard  scales  nor  with 
bristles,  nor  with  a thick  hide,  and  surpassed 
in  speed  by  many  of  his  more  powerful 
antagonists,  Man's  condition  would  seem  j 
most  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  | 
other  animal ; for  on  all  the  rest  of  those  , 
to  whom  she  has  denied  the  weapons  of  i 
attack.  Nature  has  bestowed  the  means  either 
of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  flight. 
But  Man,  by  his  superior  reason,  has  sub- 
dued all  other  animals.  Ills  intellect  can 
scarcely  suggest  the  mechanism  which  his 
hands  cannot  frame  ; and  he  has  mode  for 
himself  arms  more  powerful  and  destructive 
than  anv  other  creature  wields  { he  has 
clothed  himself  in  armour  and  built  walls 
of  defence  with  which  he  can  defy  the 
attacks  of  any  but  his  fellow-men.  Naturally 
unarmed,  ^lan  has  conquered  the  whole 
armed  creation : some  he  has  driven  from 
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their  abodet,  and  almost  exterminated ; 
othera  he  haa  forced  to  share  his  labour ; 
and  others  he  uses  for  his  food,  his  clothing, 
or  his  pleasure.  The  only  other  part  of  the 
human  structure  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  notice  is  the  brain,  whose  size  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  far 
' Burpasscs  that  of  any  other  animal.  This 
\ may  be  at  once  Men  by  observing  the  pro- 
I portion  which  the  cranium,  or  rather  the 
: cavity  containing  the  brain,  and  the  face, 

; bear  to  each  other.  In  many  cases  also  it 
ma^  be  estimated  by  what  is  called  the 
I facial  angle  of  Camper,  which  is  found  by 
I drawing  a line  from  the  most  prominent 

f»art  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the  upper 
aw-bonc,  and  obrerve  the  angle  which  it 
; forms  with  another  line  drawn  through  the 
' meatus  auditoHua  extemus  to  the  base  of  the 
nose,  or  (the  head  being  held  in  a vertical 
position)  with  a horizontal  line.  In  Man 
the  facial  angle  is  in  the  average  of  Euro* 
peans  80°  { in  some  children  it  Is  a right 
angle*  bat  in  some  negroes  is  not  more  than 
70°.  In  the  adult  chimpanzee  (which  ap- 
proaches in  this  resi>cct  nearest  to  Man)  the 
• facial  angle  is  only  35^,  and  in  the  orang  or 
satyr  30°.  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less, 
except  when  it  is  increased  by  the  nromi- 
' nence  of  large  frontal  sinuses,  or  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  jaws.  In 
regard  to  its  structure  the  human  brain 
' exceeds  all  other  in  development  of  its 
' cerebrsii  hemispheres,  in  the  number  and 
{ development  of  parts,  in  the  depth  and 
number  of  its  convolutions,  and  in  the  quan* 

! tity  of  its  medullary  matter  in  proportion 
to  the  cortical. 

**  In  the  economy  of  the  human  body  there 
; are  iieculiatiUes  not  less  marked  than  those 
In  its  structure.  Perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic is  the  ability  which  Man  enjoys  of 
living  on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and 
of  Uiriving  alike  In  either  extreme  of  natural 
temperature.  Thus  the  Greenlanders  and 
. Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70°  ond 
8U°  of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of 
I AfVica  and  the  red  man  of  America  live 
I under  the  equator.  But  even  Europeans, 

. accustomed  to  a temperate  climate,  can  bear 
I either  of  these  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  as 
has  been  eufilcicntly  proved  bv  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  those  who  have  gone 
on  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  obliged 
to  adnter  in  high  northern  latitudes ; aud, 

. on  the  other  hand,  by  the  slight  degree  in 
I which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest  parts 
. of  Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temperature. 
In  adaptation  with  his  ability  to  inhabit 
almost  every  climate,  Man  can  subsist  on 
the  most  varied  food.  In  the  northern  re- 
gions, where  the  earth  is  covered  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and 
vegetables  any  kind  can  be  procured  only 
: in  the  smallest  quantity,  tlie  £s<]uimauxand 
I Samoides  subsist  as  well  on  animal  food 
' alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most 
, care^lly  mixed  diet  ( and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  is 
not  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily  sub- 
sistence on  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam, 
lice,  and  other  farinaceous  and  acid  vegeta- 
bles. in  the  temi>cratc  climates,  where  ani- 


mal and  Testable  food  can  be  procured  with 
equal  facility,  Man  is  trulv  omnivorous  { , 
towards  the  ^les  animal  food  or  fish  be- 
comes more  exclusively  hit  diet ; and  to- 
wards the  equator  his  food  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vegetables  : and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  each  case  that  food  which  is  most  . 
universally  adopted  is  that  which  1$  best  I 
adapted  for  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants. 

*•  There  is  not  a proof  in  the  whole  history 
of  animals  that  any  species  or  Individual  has 
ever  made  an  advance  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition : 
whether  solitary  or  living  in  herds,  the  habits 
of  all  remain  the  same  i all  of  the  same 
species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  fa- 
culties and  dispositions,  and  each  is  in  mental 
power  the  same  throughout  his  life.  Con- 
trast with  these  the  progress  of  Ikfan.  In  his 
origin  weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he  has 
not  only  obtained  dominion  over  all  the 
animate  creation,  but  the  very  elements  arc 
made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth 
he  has  built  his  houses,  and  constructed 
weapons  and  the  implements  of  art ; he  uses 
the  wind  to  carry  liim  in  ships,  and  to  prepare  i 
his  food  I and  when  the  wrind  will  not  suit 
him.  he  employs  fire  and  water  to  replace  or  ^ 
to  resist  it.  By  artificial  light  he  has  pre-  i| 
vented  the  inconveniences  of  darkness  { he  : 
has  stopped  and  mode  rivers,  and  has  forced  | 
deserts,  marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear  I 
his  food ; he  has  marked  out  and  measured  j 
the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies,  till  he  has  j 
discovered  fVom  them  the  size  and  form  of  I 
the  earth  that  he  himself  inhabits."  i 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  t , 
for  the  twauty  of  the  best  statues  is  better 
conceived  by  observing  than  by  measuring 
them.  Those  of  antiquity,  which  were  at 
first  copied  after  the  human  form,  are  now 
become  the  models  of  it ; nor  is  there  one 
Man  found  whose  person  approaches  to  those 
inimitable  performances  that  have  thus,  in 
one  figure,  united  the  perfections  of  numbers. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  from  being  at  first 
models,  they  are  now  become  originals  ; and 
are  used  to  correct  deviations  in  that  form 
f)x)m  whence  they  are  taken.  We  must 
not,  however,  pretend  to  give  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body  as  taken  from  these, 
there  being  nothing  more  arbitrary.  Some, 
for  instance,  who  have  studied  after  models, 
divide  the  l^y  into  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  face,  and  others  into  eight.  Some  even 
pretend  to  assert  that  there  is  a similitude 
of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
thus,  that  the  head  is  the  length  of  the  face  | 
the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose  ; the  space 
between  the  eyes  the  breadth  of  an  eye  ; the 
breadth  of  the  thigh,  where  thickest,  double 
that  of  the  thickest  part  of  Uie  leg,  and 
treble  the  smallest ; that  the  arms  when 
extended  are  caual  to  the  length  of  the  figure ; 
and  that  the  legs  and  thighs  are  half  the 
length  of  the  b^y.  All  this,  however,  is 
extremely  arbitrary ; and  the  excellence  of 
a shape,  or  the  beauty  of  a statue,  results 
from  the  attitude  and  position  of  the  whole, 
rather  than  fVom  any  determined  measiu«- 
ments,  begun  without  experience,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  caprice.  It  may  in  general  be 
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I remarked,  that  the  proportlona  alter  in  every 
• age,  and  are  obviously  different  in  the  two 
. sexes.  In  Women  the  shoulders  are  narrower, 
and  the  neck  is  proportionally  longer,  than 
I in  Men  ; the  hips  are  also  considerably 
larger,  and  the  thighs  shorter.  These  pro- 
. portions,  however,  vary  greatly  at  different 
I stages  of  life  : in  infancy  the  upper  parts  of 
, the  body  arc  much  larger  than  .the  lower ; 
i and  the  legs  and  thiglis  do  not  nearly  con- 
I stitute  half  the  height  of  the  whole  figure. 

In  proportion  as  the  child  increases  in  age, 
{ the  inferior  parts  lengthen,  so  that  the  bo^ 
U not  equally  divided  till  it  arrives  at  its 
full  stature. 

There  is  a striking  difference  in  the  size 
of  Men.  Those  are  said  to  be  tall  who  mea- 
sure from  five  feeteight  to  six  feet  in  height; 
the  middle  stature  is  from  five  feet  five  to 
five  feet  eight ; and  such  as  fall  short  of 
these  proportions  are  said  to  be  of  a diminu- 
tive size.  It  sliould  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  same  person  is  always  taller  in  the 
morning  than  on  going  to  bed  at  night ; 
there  being  sometimes  the  difference  of  an 
inch.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Be- 
tween all  the  joints  of  the  back-bone  a 
I glutinous  liquor,  styled  synoi'io,  is  deposited, 
which  senes,  like  oil  in  a machine,  tagivo 
the  parts  an  easy  play  on  each  other:  this 
lubricating  liquor,  or  synovia,  according  to 
anatomists,  is  poured  in  during  the  season 
of  repose,  and  is  consumed  by  exercise  and 
employment  ; so  tliat  after  hard  labour 
scarcely  any  of  it  remains,  but  the  Joints 
grow  stiff,  and  their  motion  is  painful  and 
uneosv.  Hence,  therefore,  the  bodr  di- 
minishes in  stature  :,for  this  moisture  being 
drained  away  from  between  the  numerous 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  they  lie  close  on 
each  other,  and  their  entire  length  is  thus 
very  sensibly  diminished  ; but  sleep,  by  re- 
storing the  fluid,  again  swells  the  spaces 
between  the  vertebne,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
tended to  its  former  dimensions. 

A comparison  between  the  strength  of  Men 
and  other  animals  may  be  estimated  by 
various  modes.  First,  by  the  weight  they 
ore  able  to  carry.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burdens 
of  nine  hundred  pounds  weight : and  Des- 
uliers  tells  us  that,  by  means  of  a certain 
amess,  by  which  every  part  of  a Man's 
body  was  proportionably  loaded,  the  person 
he  employed  in  this  experiment  was  able  to 
support  in  an  erect  posture,  a weight  not 
less  than  two  thousand  ponn^.  A horse, 
about  seven  times  our  bulk,  would  be  thus 
able  to  raise  a weight  of  fourteen  thousand 
ponnds,  if  his  strength  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. But  the  fact  is,  a horse  cannot 
carry  on  his  back  above  two  or  three  hundred 
weight  I while  a Man  can  support  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  if  wo  reflect  for  a moment, 
the  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent : a load  on 
a if  an'i  shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ( while,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  back 
of  a horse  it  is  placed  to  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage. Suppose  a Man  to  be  standing  as  upright 
as  possible  under  this  before  mentioned  enor- 
mous weight;  then  all  the  bones  maybecom- 
pared  to  Jailors  supporting  abuilding,  andhls 
mnsclet  wUl^ve  very  little  employment  in 


this  dangerous  duty  : however,  they  are  not 
absolutely  inactive  ; oa  Man,  let  hm  stand 
ever  BO  upright,  will  have  some  bending  In 
different  pai^  of  his  body.  The  muscles 
therefore  give  the  bones  a partial  assistance, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. The  greatest  force  of  a horse,  and 
of  other  quadrupeds,  is  exerted  when  the 
load  is  placed  in  such  a position  that  the 
column  of  the  bones  can  be  properly  applied, 
which  is  lengthwise.  When,  therefore,  we 
estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a horse, 
we  must  not  regard  what  he  can  carry,  but 
what  he  con  draw : and  in  this  case  his 
amazing  mperiority  over  Man  is  easily  dis- 
covered ; for  cme  norse  can  draw  a load 
which  ten  Men  would  be  unable  to  move. 

Among  the  uidents,  strength  was  a qua- 
lity of  much  greater  use  than  at  present ; 
as,  in  time  of  war,  the  same  Man  who  had 
strength  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest  armour, 
had  also  ability  sufficient  to  strike  the  most 
fatal  blow.  In  this  case,  his  strength  was 
at  once  his  protection  and  his  power.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  we 
read  of  one  Man  whose  personal  prowess 
rendered  him  terrible  in  war,  and  irresistible, 
though  we  may  fairly  make  allowances  fbr 
its  being  greatly  exaggerated  by  flattery,  or 
magnified  by  terror.  And,  in  an  age  of 
ignorance,  which  is  ever  an  age  of  wonder, 
mankind,  having  no  just  idea  of  the  human 
powers,  were  pleased  rather  to  represent 
what  they  wished  than  what  they  knew  ; 
and  exalted  human  strength,  to  fill  up  the 
whole  sphere  of  their  limited  conceptions. 
Great  strength  is  an  accidental  endowment ; 
two  or  thi^  persons  in  a country  may 
possess  it,  and  these  may  institute  a claim 
to  heroism ; but  prodigious  strength  is  not 
hereditary,  like  family  honours  ; and  when 
we  contemplate  the  splendid  characters  of 
Homer's  heroes,  who  are  all  represented  as 
the  descendants  of  heroes,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  they  are  more  indebted  to  their 
princely  titles,  than  to  their  bodily  strength 
and  indomitable  vigour,  for  their  splen- 
did attributes  and  their  herculean  achieve- 
ments. 

There  are  indeed,  in  later  ages,  some  in- 
stances of  amazing  strength,  which  cannot 
be  questioned ; but  in  these  Nature  is  fotind 
to  pursue  her  ordinary  course.  These  strong 
men  have  originated  from  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  gradually  risen  Into  notice  as  their  ad- 
ventitious superiority  had  more  opportunities 
of  being  displayed.  Among  this  number 
may  be  ranked  the  Roman  tribune  who  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  second  Achilles,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  at  different  timet,  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy ; and,  when  insidiously  attacked 
by  twenty-five  of  Ids  own  countrymen, 
though  past  his  sixtieth  year,  to  have  killed 
fourteen  of  them  before  he  himself  was  slain. 
Of  this  number,  too,  was  Milo,  who,  when 
he  stood  upright,  could  not  be  moved  fVom 
his  place.  Pliny  also  mentions  one  named  i 
Athenatus,  who  walked  across  the  stage  at  I 
Rome  loaded  with  a breast-plate  v^ich  I 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds,  and  buskins 
of  the  same  weight.  But  of  all  the  prodigies 
of  strength  recorded  in  authentic  history. 
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M«xlniiiiiiis«  the  Romim  emperor,  may  be 
reckoned  the  chief.  WliAterer  we  are  told 
. of  liim  ifl  well  attested : his  character  was 
I too  exsdted  not  to  be  perfectly  known  ; and 
' that  very  strength  for  which  he  was  cele* 
brated,  at  last  procured  him  no  less  a reward 
■ than  the  empire  of  the  world.  Maziminius 
was  upwards  of  nine  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
) t>C8t>proportioncd  men  in  the  whole  empire. 
{ lie  was  a Thracian  by  birth  { and,  from 
bein^  a simple  herdsman,  ros^  throiigh  the 
several  gradations  of  office,  till  he  became 
ICmperor  of  Home.  The  first  opportunity 
which  ofiered  of  exerting  his  strength,  was 
in  the  presence  of  a numerous  assembly  of 
citizens  in  the  theatre,  where  he  overUirew 
twelve  of  the  strong^  men  in  wrestling, 
and  outstripped  two  ol  the  fleetest  horses  in 
running,  on  the  same  day.  He  could  draw 
a losuled  chariot,  which  two  strong  horses 
were  unable  to  more  t and  could  break  the 
jaw  of  a horse  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and 
' his  thigh  with  a kick.  In  war  he  was  always 
engaged  in  the  foremost  ranks,  where  he  dis- 
played feats  of  activity  that  could  only  be 
equalled  bv  his  success  t and  happy  had  it 
been  for  him  and  his  people,  if,  fiom  being 
formidable  to  his  enemies,  he  had  not  become 
still  more  so  to  his  subjects.  He  reigned 
for  sometime  at  enmity  with  all  the  world  j 
all  mankind  wishing  for  his  death,  yet  none 
daring  to  strike  the  olow  ] and,  as  if  Fortune 
had  resolved  that  through  life  he  should 
continue  unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at 
last  by  his  own  subjects  while  asleep. 

I In  more  modem  times  we  have  several  in- 
1 stances  of  bodily  strength,  and  not  a few  of 
I amazing  swiftness  j but  these  merely  cor- 
I porcal  perfections  are  now  considered  as  of 
I small  advantage,  either  in  peace  or  war. 

1 The  invention  of  gunpowder  in  some  mea- 
sure levelled  all  flesh  to  one  standard,  and 
wrought  a total  change  in  martial  education 
through  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  peace 
[ iJso,  the  discovery  of  new  machines  almost 
every  day,  and  the  application  of  the  strength 
of  irrational  animals  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
and,  above  all,  the  wondrous  lues  of  the 
steam-engine,  have  rendered  human  strength 
of  less  value.  The  boast  of  corporeal  strength 
is  therefore  consigned  to  barbiu-ous  nations, 

! where,  from  the  deficiency  of  art,  its  value  is 
still  felt ; but  in  more  civilized  countries, 
its  proud  pre-eminence  has  fallen  m a ratio 
commensurate  with  the  progress  of  art,  and 
. the  advancement  of  intellectual  superiority. 

But  Man,  though  invested  with  superior 
I powers,  and  possessed  of  more  numerous 
privileges,  with  respect  to  his  necessities 
, seems  to  be  inferior  to  the  meanest  animals. 

: Kature  has  introduced  him  into  lilb  with  a 
I greater  variety  of  wants  and  infirmities  than 
' the  rest  of  her  creatures,  unarmed  in  the 
I midst  of  enemies.  Among  the  many  thou- 
sand Imaginary  wants  peculiar  to  Man,  he 
has  two  in  common  with  all  other  animals, 
which  nevertheless  ho  feels  in  a greater  de- 
gree than  they  : these  are  the  want  of  sleep, 
and  hunger.  The  latter  is  a more  destructive 
foe  to  mankind  than  watchfulness ; but, 
though  fatal  without  its  proper  antidote,  it 
may  always  bo  removed  by  food  { and  to 
acquire  ibu,  Men  have  been  known  to  en- 


counter certain  death.  Hunger,  however, 
terrible  as  it  is  in  its  approaches,  is  said  to  be 
not  proportionately  so  in  its  duration  i for 
the  pain  occasioned  bv  famine  decreases  at 
the  strength  falls,  and  a total  insensibility 
at  length  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched 
sufferer.  It  is,  however,  incontestably  cer- 
tain that  Man  is  less  able  to  support  hunger 
than  any  other  animal  : nor  is  he  better 
qualified  to  bear  a state  of  watchfulness. 
Sleep,  indeed,  seems  much  more  necessary 
to  hun  than  to  any  other  creature  { as,  when 
awake,  he  m^  be  said  to  exhaust  a greater 
proportion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  con- 
sequently to  stand  in  need  of  an  adequate 
supply.  Other  animals,  when  most  awake, 
are  but  little  removed  from  a state  of  slum- 
ber : their  inert  faculties,  imprisoned  in 
matter,  and  ratlier  exerted  by  impulse  than 
deliberation,  require  sleep  more  os  a cessa- 
tion from  motion  than  fr:om  thought.  But 
with  respect  to  Man  it  is  far  otherwise  t his 
ideas,  fatigued  with  their  various  excursions, 
demand  a cessation,  not  less  than  the  body 
from  toil.  Fortunately  fur  mankind,  sleep 
generally  arrives  in  time  to  relieve  the  mental 
powers,  as  Mrell  as  the  bodily  frame : but  it 
is  often  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded, 
all  noise  removed,  and  warmth  and  softness 
conspire,  as  it  were,  to  invite  slee^  i the 
restless  and  active  mind  still  retains  its  for-  I 
mer  vigilance ; and  reason,  that  wishes  to 
resign  tne  reins,  is  obliged,  in  spite  of  herself,  I 
to  maintain  them,  m this  disagreeable  ‘ 
state,  the  mind  ranges  from  thought  to  i 
thought,  willing  to  lose  the  distinctness  of 
perception,  bv  increasing  the  multitude  of 
images.  At  last,  when  sleep  makes  nearer  , 
approaches,  every  object  of  the  imagination  j 
begins  to  blend  with  that  which  lies  next  to  ' 
it ; a part  of  their  distinction  fades  awav  ( 
and  ensuing  sleep  fashions  out  dreams  for 
the  remainder. 

In  sleep  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  re- 
laxed. while  the  heart  and  lungs  seem  more 
forcibly  exerted.  This  fuller  circulation  pro- 
duces also  a tension  of  the  muscles  : it  may 
be  considered  as  a kind  of  exercise,  con- 
tinued throu^^h  the  whole  frame ; and  by 
this  the  perspuation  becomes  more  copious, 
though  the  appetite  for  fbod  is  entirely 
removed.  Too  much  sleep  dulls  the  ap- 
prehension, weakens  the  memory,  and  un- 
fits the  body  for  supporting  fatigue  : too 
little  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  emaciates  the 
frame,  princes  melancholy,  and  wastes  the 
constitution.  A life  of  study,  it  is  well 
known,  unfits  the  body  for  receiving  t^ 
gratefril  refreshment } and  the  approaches 
of  sleep  ore  averted  by  intense  reflection  i 
when,  therefore,  it  comes  at  last,  its  con- 
tinuance shotild  not  bo  hastily  interrupt^. 
Sleep  is,  indeed,  by  some  pronounced  to  be 
a very  agreeable  period  of  Man's  existence, 
in  consequence  of  the  pleasurable  dreo^ 
which  sometimes  attend  it.  This,  however, 
is  rather  fanciful  than  just  t the  pleasure 
which  dreams  ore  capable  of  conve^ng 
seldom  reaching  to  our  waking  pitch  of  fr- 
licity : the  mind  often,  in  the  midst  of  its 
visionary  satisfactiems,  demands  of  Itself, 
whether  it  does  not  owe  them  to  on  illusion  ? 
and  not  unfrequently  awakes  with  the  reply. 
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But  it  U teldom,  except  in  casei  of  the 
highest  delight  or  the  deepest  distress,  that 
the  mind  has  power  thus  to  disengage  itself 
from  the  empire  of  fancy : in  the  common 
course  of  its  operations,  ft  submits  to  those 
numerous  fantastic  images  which  succeed 
each  other,  and  which,  like  manv  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  are  generally  mrgotten. 
There  are  others  on  whom  dreams  appear  to 
hare  a very  diflferent  effect;  and  who,  without 
seeming  to  remember  their  impresdons  the 
succeeding  morning,  hare  yet  evidenced,  by 
their  actions  during  sleep,  that  they  were  very 
powerfully  impelled  by  their  dominion;  per- 
forming many  of  the  ordinorv  duties  to  which 
they  have  b^n  accustomed  when  awoke ; 
and,  with  a ridiculous  industry,  completing 
by  night  what  they  hod  failed  to  accomplish 
by  day.  Numerous  instances  might  indeed 
be  cited  to  show  that  the  imagination  is 
equally  active  by  night  os  by  day,  and  that 
it  often  involuntarily  intrudes  where  it  is 
least  commanded  or  desired.  While  awake, 
and  in  health,  this  busy  principle  cannot 
much  decei^'e  us : it  may  raise  a thousand 
pliantoms  before  us,  build  schemes  of  hap- 
piness, or  shudder  at  ideal  misery  ; but  the 
senses  ore  all  alive  and  sound  to  evince  its 
falsity.  Our  eyes  show  us  that  the  prospect 
is  not  present : our  hearing  and  our  touch 
depose  against  its  reality ; and  our  taste 
and  smeuing  ore  equally  vigilant  in  de- 
tecting the  imposition.  Mason,  therefore, 
at  once  determines  on  the  cause ; and  the 
fleeting  intruder.  Imagination,  is  restrained 
or  banished  ft-om  the  mind.  But  it  is  other- 
wise in  sleep : the  senses  being  os  mucli  as 
possible  at  rest,  having  lost  Uieir  peculiar 
functions,  the  imagination  is  then  left  to 
riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  understanding 
captive.  Kvery  incursive  idea  then  becomes 
a reality  ; and  the  mind,  being  destitute  of 
ever^  power  that  can  correct  the  illusion, 
recefres  them  for  truths. 

But  we  fear  we  have  trespassed  too  long 
on  this  port  of  our  subject ; we  therefore 
hasten  from  the  consideration  of  what  may 
be  thought  ideal  and  imaginary,  to  that 
which  is  actual  and  manifest.  Every  object 
in  nature  has  its  Improvement  and  decay. 
The  human  form  no  sooner  arrives  at  ma- 
turity, than  it  instantly  begins  to  decline. 
The  waste  is  at  first  Insensible,  and  fre- 
quently several  years  revolve  before  we  per- 
ceive any  considerable  alteration : but  we 
ought  to  feel  the  weight  of  our  years  better 
than  their  number  can  be  estimate<l  by 
strangers ; and  os  those  ore  seldom  deceived 
who  judge  of  our  age  by  external  signs,  we 
might  be  more  sensible  of  the  truth,  were  we 
more  attentive  to  our  feeliugs,  and  did  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  vanity  and 
fallacious  hopes.  When  the  l^y  has  ac- 
quired its  fiill  stature,  and  is  extended  to 
its  Just  dimensions,  it  begins  to  increase  In 
thickness ; and  this  atigmentatlon  is  the 
first  step  towards  a decay,  being  merely  an 
addition  of  superfluous  matter,  which  in- 
flates the  body,  and  loads  It  with  on  useless 
weight : this  matter,  which  is  denominated 
/at,  about  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty, 
begins  to  cover  the  muscles  and  interrupt 
their  activity  : every  action  then  requires  a 

greater  exertion  to  perform  it ; and  the  In- 
crease of  size  is  at  the  expense  of  ease,  ac- 
tivity, and  strength.  The  bones  also  be- 
come every  day  more  solid.  In  the  embryo  , 
they  are  almost  as  soft  as  the  muscles  and  ; 
the  flesh  ; by  degrees  they  harden  and  oc-  I 
quire  their  natural  vigour  ; but  the  circula-  ' 
tion  is  still  carried  an  through  them ; and  : 
how  hard  soever  the  bones  mav  seem,  the 
blood  holds  Its  current  through  them,  ns  ; 
through  all  other  ports  of  the  body.  Like  , 
the  softer  parts,  they  arc  fVimishcd,  through  i 
all  their  substance,  with  their  prouer  canals, 
although  in  the  different  stages  of  existence  ' 
they  are  of  very  different  capacities.  In  ; 
infancy  they  are  capacious,  and  the  blood  1 
flows  through  the  bones  with  almost  the  | 
some  facilitv  as  through  the  other  channels.  * 
In  manhood  iheirsize  is  greatly  diminished ; | 
the  vessels  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  i 
circulation  through  them  is  proportionably  i 
slow.  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood 
which  meanders  through  the  bones  no  longer  | 
contributing  to  their  growth,  of  necessity 
tends  to  increase  their  rigidity.  In  pro-  ' 
portion  as  we  advance  in  years,  tlte  bones,  : 
tlie  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flesh,  1 
the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body,  be- 
come more  solid,  hard,  and  dry  : every  part  ; 
shrinks,  every  motion  becomes  more  slow ; 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  b performed  with 
less  freedom  ; perspiration  diminishes  ; the 
secretions  alter ; the  digestion  becomes  slow 
and  laborious  ; and  the  juices  no  longer 
serving  to  convey  their  accustomed  nutri- 
ment, those  ports  may  be  said  to  live  no 
longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus 
the  body  dies  by  little  and  little ; all  its 
functions  are  weakened  by  degrees ; life  is 
driven  fyom  one  part  of  the  i^ame  to  another ; 
universal  rigidity  prevails ; and  death  at  ! 
lost  closes  tne  scene.  \NHien  the  natural  j 
stamina  ore  good,  life  may  perhaps  be  pro-  | 
longed  for  a few  years,  by  moderating  the  { 
passions,  by  temperance,  and  by  abstenuous-  ; 
ness : but  no  human  art  can  prolong  the  ; 
Mriod  of  life  to  onv  considerable  extent. 
It  is  apparent,  indeed,  that  the  duration  of 
life  has  no  absolute  dependence  cither  on 
manners,  customs,  or  the  qualities  of  par-  i 
ticular  food : much,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  a^-  1 
cribed  to  the  quality  of  the  air ; but  wc  may  : 
rely  upon  it  that,  if  luxury  and  intern-  i 
perance  be  excepted,  nothing  can  alter  those  1 
laws  of  mechanism  which  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  our  years. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  that  Man  is  a com- 
pound being  — the  link  between  spiritual 
and  animal  existence ; partaking  of  both 
their  natures,  but  having  also  something 
peculiar  to  himself.  His  intellectual  facul- 
ties prove  his  alliance  to  a superior  class  of 
beings : his  sensual  appetites  and  passions 
show  his  affinity  to  the  brute  creation. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  re- 
ferring to  Pr.  Prichard's  admirable  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Man, 
— a work  which,  although  we  have  not  here 
quoted  it,  wc  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  as  one  which  discusses  a most 
important  subject  with  consummate  ability. 

MANAKIN,  [Sec  PAROALOTua.} 

(.  lOO'^lc 
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MANATUS.  A genus  of  herbivorous 
marine  animals,  familiarly  called  Sea  Cows, 
and  usuallyossociated  with  the  order  Cctacca. 
The  body  of  the  Manatvu  is  of  an  oblong 
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shape,  terminated  by  a Icngtliened  oval  fin  : 
it  generally  measures  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length,  but  sometimes  groa's  to  an  enormous 
I size  ; and  its  paddles  or  fins  exhibit  rudi- 
ments of  nails,  by  the  aid  of  which  ^e  uu- 
I wicldy  animal  drags  its  body  along  on  the 
I ahorc,  to  browse  on  the  herb^o  that  grows 
‘ on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  to 
which  it  resorts.  The  skin  of  the  Manatus 
is  of  a blackish  colour,  very  tough  and  hard, 
. and  full  of  inequalities,  like  the  bark  of  an 
' oak  { and  on  it  are  sprinkled  a few  bristly 
I hairs,  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  eyes 
\ are  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  It  has  no  external  ears, 
but  only  two  orifices,  scarcely  large  enough 
I to  admit  a quilt ; the  tongue  is  pointed,  and 
extremely  small ; the  mouth  is  destitute  of 
I teeth,  but  furnished  with  two  solid  white 
I bones,  extending  the  entire  length  of  both 


laws,  which  serve  instead  of  grinders  { the 
lil>s  are  double ; and  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  jaws  the  mouth  is  full  of  white 
tubular  bristles,  answering  the  same  purpose 
' as  the  laminse  in  whales,  to  prevent  the  food 
, from  issuing  out  with  the  water.  The  lips 
are  also  thick-set  with  bristles,  serving,  in- 
I stead  of  teeth,  to  cut  the  strong  roots  of  the 
marine  plants,  which,  floating  ashore,  point 
I ont  the  vicinity  of  these  animals. 

MAXDRILI*.  The  great  bluc-foccd  Ba- 
I boon.  [See  Baboox.] 

MAXGO-FISH.  [See  Poltxemus.] 

MANIS  ; PANGOLIN  ; or  SCALY  ANT- 
EATER,  The  Linnsean  genus  Manis  con- 
sists of  certain  singular  animals,  known  also 


by  the  name  of  Pangolins  and  Scaly  Ant- 
eaters  ; and  are  limited  to  the  warmest  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  resemble  the  i/yr- 
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mecophaffa^  or  Hairy  Ant-eaters,  in  haring  ' 
a very  lung  extensible  tongue,  furnished  . 
with  a glutinous  mucus  for  securing  their  | 
insect  food,  and  in  being  destitute  of  teeth  { 'l 
but  differing  wholly  from  them  in  the  body,  ' ' 
limbs,  and  tail  being  covered  with  a pauopfv 
of  large,  imbricated  scales,  overlapping  coca 
other,  after  the  manner  of  laccrtine  reptiles  t 
and  also  in  being  able  to  roll  themselves  up 
when  In  danger,  by  which  tlieir  trenchant 
scales  become  erect,  and  present  a defensive 
armour  sufficient  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  | 
most  ferocious  of  their  enemies.  They  are  | 
<^uite  harmless  in  their  nature,  entirely  sub- 
sist on  ants,  termites,  S:c.,  and  differ  from 
the  true  Ant-eaters  of  South  America  in 
little  else  than  in  being  provided  with  this 
scaly  Integument.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  strength  and  number  of  their  caudal 
vertebrse  ; and  in  a general  view  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  they  may  be  considered  as  : 
having  the  appearance  of  forming  a kind  of 
link  between  the  proper  viviparous  quadru- 
peds and  the  Idzords. 

The  Loxo-tatled  Maxis.  (3/ants  fetra- 
dtictyla.)  This  species  is  generally  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  is  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  body  : the  head  Is 
small,  the  snout  narrow ; the  whole  body, 
except  the  under  part,  covered  with  brood 
but  sharp-pointed  scales,  which  are  striated 
throughout  their  whole  length.  The  legs 
are  very  short ; scaled  like  the  body ; and 
on  each  of  the  feet  arc  four  claws,  those  on 
the  fore  feet  being  stronger  than  those  on 
the  hind.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal 
is  an  uniform  deep  brown,  with  a cast  of 
yellow,  and  a glo^^^y  surface.  It  is  a native  ' 
of  Africa. 

The  Short-tailed  Maxis.~~  (3/ams  pen- 
tadactyla.)  In  this  species  the  head  is  small 
as  in  the  former,  but  the  tall  Is  much  thicker 
and  shorter,  being  not  so  long  as  the  body, 
wide  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering,  but 
terminating  very  obtusely.  The  feet  are 
ftimUhcd  with  five  toes  each,  those  on  the 
fore  feet,  except  the  exterior  one,  which  is 
rerr  small,  being  extremely  strong.  The 
scales  differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, being  much  larger  and  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  and  tail  t they  are  also 
much  harder,  and  so  impenetrable  when  the 
animal  rolls  itself  up,  that  when  the  tiger, 
panther,  or  hysena  attempts  to  force  it,  the 
Manis  remains  perfectly  secure,  and  the  as- 
sailant suffers  for  his  temerity.  The  Mauls 
chiefly  inhabits  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
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the  forest,  and  digs  itself  a retreat  in  the 
cleft  of  some  rock,  where  it  brings  forth  its 
young.  It  is  a native  of  India,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  called  the 

IklANTICORA.  [See  Cicixdelii).£.3 

MANTIS:  MANTIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  whose  sin^- 
lar  appearance,  and  the  grotesque  forms  they 
usually  assume  when  lying  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  have  not  only  attracted  great  attention, 
but  have  given  rise  to  the  most  superstitious 
notions  among  the  vulgar.  The  Mantidce 
are  characterized  by  having  a narrow  and 
elongated  body ; the  anterior  legs  of  enor« 
mous  length  ; short  palpi,  terminating  in  a 
point ; the  tarsi  fivc^jointed,  and  the  wings 
plaited  longitudinally.*— These  insects  fre* 
quent  trees  and  plants  j and  the  forms  and 
colours  of  their  wings  and  bodies  are  so  like 
the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround  them 
as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  to  elude 
observation. 

The  pRAn.vo  Mantis  {Mantis  reUgi- 
osa)  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  nearly 
three  inches  in  length,  of  a slender  shape, 
and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  holds 
up  the  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent,  in  an 
attitude  resembling  that  of  a person  when 
at  prayer ; in  whi^  position  it  will  some- 
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times  remain  motionless  for  several  hours. 
It  is  termed  by  the  French  pm-Dteu.  Its 
food  consists  of  flies  and  other  insects,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching  and 
retaining.  *^The  monkish  legends  tell  us 
that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  seeing  a Mantis 
moving  along  in  its  solemn  way,  holding  up 
its  two  fore>legs  as  in  the  act  of  devotion, 
desired  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  Ood  : where* 
upon  the  insect  carolled  forth  a flno  can- 
ticle I (7ns.  A rcA.,  p.  63.)  Mouffet,  also,  in- 
forms us,  that  * so  divine  a creature  is  this 
esteemed,  that  if  a chllde  ask  the  way  to 
such  a place,  she  will  stretch  out  one  of  her 
feet,  and  shew  him  the  right  way,  and  seldom 
or  never  misse.  As  she  resembleth  those 
diviners  in  the  elevation  of  her  handis,  so 
also  in  Ukenesse  of  motion  { for  they  do  not 
•port  themselves  as  others  do,  nor  leap,  nor 
play  I but,  walking  softly,  she  retains  her 
modesty,  and  shews  forth  a mature  kind  of 
gravity  I ’ But  this  gravity  ^.os  Mr.  West- 
wood  aptly  says)  has  an  object  of  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  to  that  of  the  sorcerer.  It  is 
thus,  after  exhibiting  a wonderful  degree  of 
patience,  that,  like  a cat  approaching  a 
mouse,  the  Mantis  moves  almost  impercep- 
tibly along,  and  steals  towards  its  prey, 
fwful  of  putting  it  to  flight.  When  sum- 
ciently  near,  the  fore  leg  is  extended  to  its 
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full  length,  and  the  insect  seized,  being  im-  | 
mediately  secured  between  the  tibia  and  ; 
femur,  where  it  is  held  by  the  numerous  ‘ 
teeth  with  which  those  parts  are  armed."  ' 
These  insects  are  of  a very  voracious  and 
pugnacious  nature  ; and  when  kept  with 
others  of  their  own  species  in  a state  of  cap- 
tivity, will  flght  till  one  or  the  other  is  de-  ' 
stroyed  in  the  contest. —Very  similar  to  the 
foregoing  is  the  Mantis  precaria.  It  is  of  | 
a beautiful  green  colour,  with  the  thorax 
ciliated  ou  each  side,  and  the  upper  wings  i 
each  marked  in  the  middle  by  a transparent 
spot.  This  species  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  some  of  the  ignorant  Amcan 
tribes. — But  of  all  the  Mantes,  perhaps  the 
most  singular  in  its  appearance  is  the  J^mpusa  ’ 
ffonggloa^,  which,  from  its  thin  limbs  and  ' 
the  CTOtesque  form  of  its  body,  especially  in  , 
its  aried  state,  seems  to  resemble  the  con-  I 
junction  of  several  fragments  of  withered 
stalks,  Stc.  I 

SIANTISPA  : MAJITISPID^.  A gemu  I 
and  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  | 
Neuroptera.  They  appear  to  be  very  closely  | 
allied  to  the  Htmcr^idcs  in  the  general 
character  of  the  veins  of  the  wings.  The 
species  arc  but  of  small  size,  of  dulfcolours, 
and  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  glol^. 
They  chiefly  reside  ui>on  oaks,  and  the 
structure  of  the  fore  legs  and  mouth  seems  i 
to  indicate  that  their  habits  arc  predaceous.  I 

MARECA.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds,  | 
containing  the  Widgeon  (Jfareca  P€nelopt\ 
[which  see.]  | 

MARGARITACE.£.  An  order  of  kfol-  i 
luBca,  containing  several  interesting  genera ; 
among  which  is  the  Avicula  marfforitiferat  | 
the  shell  of  which  produces  the  most  valued  ’ 
Pearls,  as  well  as  the  neatest  quantity  of  ! 
Mothcr-of-Pearl ; the  latter  bel^  simply  j 
the  nacreous  interior  of  the  shell.  The  pearls  ! 
arc  separate  formations  of  a similar  sub-  ! 
stance,  deposited  by  the  mantle.  The  best  ' 
Pearls  are  generally  produced  at  the  point,  \ 
where  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  muscle  ' 
causes  a roughness  in  the  shell.  The  gra-  i 
dual  change  wliich  takes  place  in  the  posi-  ' 
tion  of  this  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  causes  the  detach- 
ment of  the  pearl ; and  it  is  generally  found  i 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  by  i 
the  motion  of  whose  fibres  iU  spherical  form 
seems  chiefly  occasioned.  But  the  formation 
of  Pearls  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
species  j for  any  shell,  univalve  or  bivalve, 
with  a nacreous  interior,  may  produce 
them. 

MARQAY.  {Felis  ({(p'ina.)  A species  of 
wild  cat,  nath’e  of  South  America.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  cat ; and  is 
very  fierce  and  untameable.  The  ground- 
colour is  a bright  tawny  : the  face  striped 
downwards  with  black  ; the  shoulders  and 
body  marked  both  with  stripes  and  large 
oblong  black  spots  ; small  spots  on  the  legs ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  insides  of  the  Umw, 
whitish  : long  tail,  marked  with  black  and 

f:ray.  It  resides  principally  on  trees,  prey- 
ng  on  birds ; and  seldom  brings  forth  more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a birt^ 
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MARGINELLA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
aidmals,  inhAbiting  an  oral,  smooth^  shining 
■helh  often  handsomely  coloured  ; the  spire 
exceedingly  short ; the  right  lip  haying  a 
thick  roar^n  ; plaits  nearly  equal  in  size ; 
and  no  operculum.  The  head  of  the  animal 
is  very  distinct,  arith  a small  proboscis,  and 
two  tentacula  haring  eyes  at  the  base.  It 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  shell  with  the 
mantle,  and  by  continually  depositing  yi» 
treous  matter  ^ves  it  a bright  polish,  wnich, 
together  with  the  delicately  neat  arrange- 
ment of  colours  in  most  species,  renders 
them  rery  bcautifuL 

MARIKINA.  An  appellation  riven  to  a 
Brazilian  species  of  Monkey,  ftimished  with 
s mane,  and  having  a tuft  of  hair  at  the  end 
of  its  tail.  It  is  the  Jacchus  Rosalia  of  na* 
turalists. 

MARAIOT.  iArctotnys.)  A genus  of 
Rodent  animals  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  The  Marmots  in  their  dentition  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  squirrels,  though  in  their 
general  form  they  are  very  di«imilar  to 
those  active  little  quadrupeds,  and  have 
been  generally  classed  with  the  rats.  They 
have  five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw ; short  legs  t a rather  short  tail ; 
heavy  body  j and  a short  flat  head : four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder. 
They  live  in  communities ; have  extensive 
burrows  on  ^e  sides  of  high  and  cold  moun- 
tains ; and  pass  the  winter  In  a dormant 
state. 

The  Alpike  Marmot  {Arctomys  Alpxnm) 
is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit ; of  a grayish 
vcUow  colour,  approaching  to  brown  to- 
wards the  hca<l ; and  has  a short  tail.  This 
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species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe 
I (particularly  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
I nees),  just  below  the  region  of  perpetual 
' snow ; and  feeds  on  insects,  roots,  and  vege- 
I tables.  They  live  in  large  societies ; and 
when  they  are  eating,  they  post  a sentinel, 
who  on  the  approach  of  any  danger  gives  a 
shrill  whistle,  when  they  all  retire  into  their 
burrows,  which  arc  contrived  with  great  art, 
and  are  well  lined  with  moss  and  hav.  In 
these  retreats  they  remain  in  a torpid  state 
from  the  autumn  till  April.  In  fine  weather 
they  are  seen  sporting  about  the  neighbour- 
hocMl  of  their  burrows  \ they  delight  in  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  f^quently  assume 
an  upright  posture,  sitting  on  their  hind 
feet,  ikforo  they  retire  to  their  winter 
quarters  they  are  observed  to  grow  exces- 


sively fat  { and,  on  the  contrary,  appear  I 
greatly  emaciated  on  first  cmerring  mm  . 
them.  In  a domestic  state  the  Marmot  will 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable  | 
food.  ^ j 

There  are  manv  Marmots  inhabiting  Norih  > 
America  which  have  been  considered  as  be-  ' 
longing  to  the  sub-genus  jS^j^ermopAtTus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Frairis  Dog.  : 
(Arctomys  ludovicianus.)  The  name  of 
Prairie  Dog  has  been  given  to  it  from  a sup-  > 
posed  similarity  between  its  warning  cry 
and  the  barking  of  a small  dog.  They  live  ; 
in  large  communities  ; their  vllTages,  as  they  ' 
are  termed  by  the  hunters,  tomeiinus  being  | 
many  miles  in  extent.  The  entrance  to 
each  burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  ' 
of  earth  thrown  up  during  the  progress  of  ; 
the  excavation  below.  The  hole  descends  I 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
after  which  it  continues  in  an  oblique  direc-  | 
tion.  This  Marmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
, cics,  becomes  torpid  during  the  winter,  and, 
to  protect  itself  against  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  stops  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  and  con-  : 

I structs  a neat  globular  cell  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  compactly  put  to- 
gether as  almost  to  form  a solid  mass.  In 
the  “Travels  in  North  America’*  by  the 
lion.  C.  A.  Murray,  we  find  an  account  of 
this  animal.  Speaking  of  an  extensive  and 
desolate  prairie  through  which  he  was  pass- 
ing, is  the  following  description  of  the 
“Prairie  Dog.”  “In  this  waste  there  was 
not  either  bird  or  beast  to  be  seen,  except 
Prairie  Dogs.  I do  not  know  how  these 
little  animals  obtained  this  absurd  appella- 
tion, as  they  do  not  bear  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  canine  species,  either  in 
formation  or  habits.  In  size  they  vary  ex- 
tremely, but  in  general  they  are  not  larger 
than  a squirrel,  and  not  unlike  one  in  ap- 
pearance, except  that  they  want  his  bushy 
tail ; the  head  is  also  somewhat  rounder. 
They  burrow  under  the  light  soil,  and  throw 
it  up  round  the  entrance  to  their  dwelling 
like  the  English  rabbit : on  this  little  moimd 
they  generrily  sit,  chirping  and  chattering 
to  one  another,  like  two  neighbour  gossips 
in  a village.  Their  number  is  incredible, 
and  their  cities  (for  they  deserve  no  less  a 
name)  full  of  activity  and  bustle.  I do  not 
know  what  their  occupations  are  \ but  I 
have  seen  them  constantly  running  f^om 
one  hole  to  another,  although  they  do  not 
ever  pay  any  distant  visits,  lliey  seem  on 
the  approach  of  danger  always  to  retire 
to  their  own  homes  : but  their  great  delight 
apparently  consists  in  braving  it,  with  the 
usual  insolence  of  cowardice  when  secure 
from  punishment ; for,  as  you  approach, 
they  wag  their  little  tails,  elevate  their 
heads,  and  chatter  at  you  like  a monkey, 
louder  and  louder  the  nearer  you  come  t but 
no  sooner  is  the  hand  raised  to  any  missile,  > 
whether  ^n,  arrow,  stick,  or  stone,  than  ' 
they  pop  into  the  hole  with  a rapidity  only 
equalled  by  that  sudden  disappearance  of 
Pimch,  with  which,  when  a ^Ud,  I have 
been  so  much  delighted  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  London.”  Their  holes  seem  to 
be  tenanted  also  by  a species  of  owls  iStrix 
cunicularia) ; and  this  apparentlydUcrepant 
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couple  lire  together  united  not  in  the  bonda 
of  matrimony  but  of  friendship. 

There  are  several  other  American  species. 
The  Quebec  Mabuot  (Arctomj/^  empetra\ 


a solitary  animal,  whose  burrows  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  situated  in  dry  spots,  at 
some  distance  from  the  water.  The  Wood- 


chuck (Arctomps  moncur)  ; they  make  their 
burrows  in  the  sides  of  hills,  which  extend 
a considerable  distance,  and  terminate  in 
chambers  lined  with  dry  grass,  leayes,  Ac. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  very  cleanly. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  many  species  of  the 
Marmot  are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia : they  swarm  in  the  Uknune,  about 
the  Boristhenes,  in  the  southern  desert  of 
Great  Tartary,  and  in  the  Alcaic  mountains 
south  of  the  mis.  They  burrow,  and  form 
magazines  of  com  and  nuts ; sit  like  squir- 
rels while  they  eat ; and  generally  bring 
forth  from  five  to  eight  young.  They  arc 
both  herbirorous  and  carnivorous. 

MARMOZET,orOUISXmS.  (JaccAus.) 
A genus  of  American  monkeys  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  absence  of  the  additional 
molar,  and  by  the  sharpness  and  crooked- 
ness of  their  nails.  The  thumb  is  not  oppo- 
sable, being  placed  in  the  same  line  with 
the  other  fingers  ; and  that  of  the  hind  feet 
Is  very  short.  The  tail  is  large,  and  thickly 
covered  with  hair ; but  it  is  not  prehensile ; 
and  in  many  species  it  is  marked  by  trans- 
verse bars,  giving  it  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance : several  are  also  distinguished  by 
tufts  of  hair  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the 
head.  They  are  very  agile  in  their  move- 
ments, and  extremely  cautious  and  wary ; 
exhibiting  a degree  of  wildness  and  distrust 
even  when  in  confinement.  They  show 
much  instinctive  sagacity  in  their  search  fur 
insect  food. 

MARSUPIALIA,  or  MARSUPIALS.  A 
singular  family  of  the  order  Carnivora^  In 
the  class  ifammalta,*  and  so  called  from  the 
females  having  a pouch  {mar8upium\  or 
temporary  abode  for  the  young  immediately 
after  birth,  and  into  which  they  retreat  long 
after  they  can  walk,  whenever  thev  ore  ap- 
prehensive of  danger.  Two  particular  bones, 
called  the  marsupial  bones,  attached  to  the 
pubis,  and  placed  amidst  the  abdominal 
muscles,  support  this  pouch.  Professor  Oa'en 
says,  “ they  assist  in  producing  a compres- 
sion of  the  mammary  gland,  necessary  for 
the  alimentation  of  a peculiarly  feeble  off- 


weascl  tribe,  resides  In  woods,  and  pr^t 
chiefly  on  birds  and  small  animals,  its 
general  length  from  nose  to  tail  is  about  a 
root  and  a half,  and  the  tail  is  ten  inches  long. 
The  female  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  produces  i 
from  three  to  seven  young  at  a time,  and  has  | 
at  least  two  litters  in  a year.  They  are  i 
very  destructive  to  game  of  every  kind,  and  I 
to  all  sorts  of  domestic  poultry,  a^s,  Ac. : | 
they  will  also  feed  on  rats,  mice,  an^moles ; 
are  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  sometimes 
eat  seeds  and  grain.  The  Marten  is  of  a 
dark  tawnv  colour,  with  a white  throat  $ and 
the  belly  Is  of  a dusky  brown : the  tail  is 
bushy,  andof  a darker  colour  than  the  other 
parts ; the  ears  arc  moderately  large  and 
rounded ; muzzle  pointed  ; and  the  eyes 
bright  and  lively.  It  is  very  wild  and  un- 
tameable  if  captured  when  AiU  grown,  but 
if  taken  young  is  susceptible  of  great  do- 
cility. It  has  two  sorts  of  fur ; the  outer, 
which  is  very  long,  and  brown  of  different 
shades  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; and  the 
inner,  which  Is  extremely  soft,  short,  andof  a 
light  yellowish  gray  colour. 

The  PiXE  Martex  (3ftute1a  marUa)  It  an 
inhabitant  of  the  woody  districts  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  fVom  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  $ it  is  also  found  about  the 
region  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  as  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Ac.  It  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  smaller  size,  longer  legs, 
finer,  thicker,  and  more  glossy  fhr,  and  from  ; 
the  throat  being  marked  with  a broad  yellow 
spot.  The  Pine  Marten  preys  on  mice, 
rabbits,  partridges.  Ac.  It  never  frequents 


spring,  and  they  defend  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera from  the  pressure  of  the  young  as  they 
increase  in  size,  during  their  mammary  or 
marsupial  existence,  and  still  more  when 
thev  return  to  the  pouch  for  temporary 
shelter.*'  It  should  moreover  be  obMrved, 
that  these  marsupial  bones  are  found  like- 
wise in  the  male,  and  even  in  species  where 
the  pouch-formed  fold  of  skin  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  New  8outh  Wales  abounds  in 
marsupial  animals,  but  they  are  found  also 
in  America  and  the  Asiatfo  islands.  [See 
Kakoaboo  : Opossum.] 

MARTEN.  iJifuatela/oina.)  This  elegant 
and  lively  animal,  whose  agile  and  graceful 
motions  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 


pm*  MAKTEK.  ^(MOSTBLA  VARTBS.) 

houses,  as  the  common  Marten  occasionally 
does ) but  confines  itself  altogether  to  the 
woods  and  fields.  Its  fhr  is  far  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  former  species,  and 
the  skins  form  a great  article  of  commerce. 
When  this  animal  is  pursued,  and  its  retreat 
cut  off,  it  shows  its  teeth,  erects  its  hair, 
arches  its  back,  and  hisses  like  a cat.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  four 
to  seven  in  a litter  about  the  latter  end  of 
April.  Both  this  and  the  former  species 
have  a kind  of  musky  smell. 

Pknxant's  Martex.  (MvateJa  Cana-  I 
detuia.)  This  Is  also  a native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America*  It  is  a larger  and 
stronger  animal  than  the  Pine  Marten  ; Uvea 
in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places  to  dryi 
and  climbs  with  facility.  It  brings  forth 
once  a year,  fh>m  two  to  four  young.  It  is 
sought  for  its  skin,  of  which  considerable 
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wre  every  year  exiiortcd  by  the  given  by  >renr».  Kirby  and  8|>ence  in  their  | 
u **  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  that  we  take  ! 


I numben  ore  every  year  exiiortcd  by  the 
fbr  traders. 

I &IARTIX.  [See  SwallowO  ■ 

I MASON-BEE.  A species  of  the  genus 
' Osmid,  remarkable  for  constructing  its  nest 
of  agglutinated  sand,  fixing  it  on  the  sides 
of  walls,  ftc.,  or  availing  itsdf  of  some  cavity 
or  suitable  projection  for  that  purpose.  This 
species  constructs  six  or  eight  cells  near  each 
other,  though  irregularly  placed  i and  the 
female,  having  deposited  an  egg,  with  a 
supply  of  honey  and  pollen  in  each,  covers 
the  whole  and  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
cells  with  the  same  kind  of  material  she  had 
used  in  constructing  them  \ the  whole  having 
the  appearance  of  a dab  of  mud,  which  might 
have  been  pieced  there  by  accident.  Tills 
I viscid  mud,  or  mortar,  which  is  at  first  soft, 
soon  becomes  os  hard  as  stone  i and  the 
eggs  being  laid  in  it,  undergo  the  some 
metamoiphoiis  as  those  of  the  common  bees. 

I ^Several  species  select  the  deserted  shells  of 
I siiaLls,  in  the  spiral  tubes  of  which  they 
' construct  their  nests.  The  bee  having  found 
i a shell  suitable  to  her  purpose,  deposits  an 
egg,  together  with  a suitable  supply  of  pollen 


and  honey,  at  the  extremity  of  tho  tube  ; 
the  space  occupied  thereby  being  not  quite 
half  on  inch  in  length  : this  space  she  closes 


by  a thin  partition,  which  is  composed  of 
abraded  leaves  or  moss,  repeating  the  ope- 
ration until  she  has  constructed  the  required 
number  of  shells ; she  next  closes  up  the 
entrance  to  the  tube,  for  which  purpose  she 
collects  pellets  of  earth,  small  pieces  of  stick, 
pebbles,  &c.,  which,  being  mixed  with  some 


**  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  that  we  take  | 
the  liberty  of  extracting  it.  **This  insect 
( O.  murortus)  bores  a cylindrical  cavity  from  | 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  in  hard  saud  which  i 
its  mandibles  alone  would  be  scarcely  ca>  I 
pable  of  penetrating,  were  it  not  provided  ! 
with  a slightly  glutinous  liquor  which  it 
IK>urs  out  of  its  mouth,  that,  like  the  vinegar  ' 
with  which  Hannibal  softened  the  Ai^  | 
acts  upon  the  cement  of  the  sand,  and  ren-  . 
ders  the  separation  of  tlie  grains  easy  to  the  I 
double  pickaxe  with  which  our  little  pioneer 
is  furnished.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir-  | 
cumstance  is  tho  mode  in  which  it  disposes 
of  the  excavated  materials.  Instead  of 
throwing  them  at  random  on  a licap,  it 
coreftiUy  forms  them  into  little  oblong  pel- 
lets. and  arranges  tltem  round  the  entroniMS 
of  hole  so  as  to  form  a tunnel,  whlcli,  ' 
when  the  excavation  is  completed,  is  often 
not  less  than  two  or  th^e  inches  in  length. 
For  the  greater  part  of  its  height  this  tunnel 
is  upright,  but  towards  the  top  it  bends  into 
a curve  : always,  however,  retaining  its  cy-  | 
lindrical  form.  The  little  masses  are  so 
attached  to  each  otlicr  in  this  cylinder  as  to 
leave  numerous  vacuities  between  them, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  fllogtee- 
work.  You  will  readily  divine  that  the 
excavated  hole  it  intended  for  the  reception 
of  an  egg,  but  for  what  purpose  the  external 
tunnel  is  meant  is  not  so  apparent.  One  use, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  would  seem 
to  be  to  prevent  the  Incursions  of  the  artful 
Ichneumons,  Chrysidte,  &c.,  which  are  ever  | 
on  the  watch  to  insinuate  their  parasitic  i 


protection  to  her  works.  The  larva  having  render  their  access  to  the  nest  more 


! consumed  the  store  laid  up  by  the  provident 
! parent,  spins  a cocoon  of  a toughisn  texture 
, and  of  a dark  brown  colour  ( and  in  due 
I time  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance. 

I The  genus  Osmia  contains  many  species, 
each  having  a favourite  locality  for  its  nest- 
building operations,  but  all  of  them  varying 
their  economy  in  accordance  with  occidental 
circumstances.  Some  of  these  bees  ore  red, 
and  others  block  ; but  they  ore  all  nearly  of 
the  some  size,  being  about  the  length  of 
drones,  though  not  so  thick.  The  block 
Mason-bees  have  stings  ; but  the  red,  being 
males,  have  none. 

MASON-WASP.  tOfli/nems  tm/ran'us, 
pnHefmus,  <^c.)  ITymenoptcrous  insects, 
whose  nests  may  be  found  in  this  country 
I in  most  sandy  banks  exposed  to  the  sun, 


uasosr  wasp.— (onniBBUs  parzbtimub.) 

and  who  received  the  name  from  the  in- 
eenutty  with  which  they  construct  their  ha- 
bitation. An  account  of  this  is  so  pleasingly 


difficult  { they  may  dread  to  enter  into  so  I 
long  and  dark  a defile.  I have  seen,  how-  i 
ever,  more  than  once  a Chrysis  come  out  of  , 
these  tunnels.  That  its  use  is  only  tempo-  ' 
rory  is  plain  from  tlic  circumstance  that  | 
the  insect  employs  the  whole  fabric,  when  I 
its  egg  Is  laid  aiul  store  of  fruit  procured, 
in  filling  up  the  remaining  vacuity  of  the 
I hole ; tMing  down  the  pellets,  which  are 
I very  conveniently  at  hand,  and  placing  them 
j in  it  until  the  entrance  Is  filled.”  Sneaking  i 
' of  the  care  which  Mason- wasps  take  for  their 
young,  the  same  authors  say  t **  Cmo  species  ' 
not  only  incloses  a living  caterpillar  along  : 
with  its  eggs  in  the  cell,  which  it  carefully 
closes,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a few  days,  ' 
when  the  young  grub  bos  appeared  and  has  > 
consumed  its  provision,  re-opens  the  nest,  ' 
incloses  a second  caterpillar,  and  again  shuts  | 
the  mouth : and  this  operation  it  reiieats  j 
until  the  young  one  has  attolued  lu  full  , 

I growth.”  I 

MASTIFF.  (Cant*  mo7ojwws.)  This  ; 
j noble  and  powerful  variety  of  the  Canine  i , 
race  is  distinguished  by  a large  head  and  | 

I broad  muzzle,  very  thick  pendulous  lips,  | 
moderate  sized  deiiendcnt  ears,  heavy  brow,  ' 
a strong  and  well-proportioned  body,  and  ■ 

I the  toil  rather  full.  Like  most  of  the  larger  | 


kinds  of  dogs,  although  extremely  vigilant 
over  any  thing  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  will  not  abuse  the  power  with  whidi  he  is 
intrusted,  nor  coll  it  into  action  nnlesc  pro*  j 
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yoked  by  iujurics.  In  this  he  shows  a dis- 
position the  very  rcTcrsc  of  that  of  the  Bull- 
dog»  who  seldom  waits  fur  aggression,  but 
savagely  and  insidiously  makes  the  ilrst 


THIBXT  nOO. 

attack.  So  famous  was  great  Britain  for 
its  Masti^  when  the  Homans  were  its 
masters,  and  in  such  liigh  estimation  were 
their  strength,  courage,  and  sagacity  held 
bv  tlic  Roman  emperors,  that  a resident 
oiilcer  was  appointed,  for  tlic  purpose  of 
breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  the  im- 
perial city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Gauls  trained  British 
mastiffs  for  war,  and  nsed  them  in  their 
battles.  According  to  Dr.  Caius,  three  were 
a match  fur  a bear,  and  four  for  a lion. 

A remarkable  variety,  if  not  a distinct 
species  of  this  animal,  is  the  Tliibct  Dog. 

MASTODON.  A genus  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds, the  remains  of  which  in  a fossil  state 
show  that  it  was  a pachydermatous  animal 
allied  to  the  elephants.  It  has  received  its 
name  from  the  conical  projections  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth.  Some  of  these 
were  natives  of  the  Old  World  ; but  by  far 
the  largest  in  size  have  been  found  on  the 
American  continent.  The  skeleton  of  one, 
termed  the  Mastodon  giganteusy  which  was 
lately  cxliibited  in  Ixmdon,  under  the 
name  of  the  Missouri  Leviathan,  and  is  now 
in  the  Bzitish  Museum,  must  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  its  dimensions  the 
largest  elephants  now  existing.  In  some 
parts  of  North  America  the  fossil  remains 
of  this  stupendous  animal  arc  abundant, 
particularly  in  the  saline  morass  popularly 
termed  the  Big-bone  I^ick,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky.  There  arc  no  traces 
within  the  period  of  tradition  or  liistory  of 
the  existence  of  these  animals  as  a living 
genus,  wiieu  and  how  they  perished,  if 
ascertained  at  all,  must  be  revealed  by  geo- 
logical data.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
skeletons  seem  to  have  been  unmoved  since 
the  death  of  the  animal ; some,  in  fact,  which 
were  found  near  the  banks  of  the  gr^at 
rivers,  appearing  in  a vertical  position,  as  if 
they  had  sunk  down  or  been  imbedded  in 
the  mud. 

Among  many  curious  traditions  which 
were  believed  by  the  native  Indians  concern- 
ing this  gigantic  animal  and  its  destruction, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  : The  Shawnee 
Indians  believed  that  with  these  stupendous 
quadrupeds  there  existed  men  of  propor- 


tionate dimensions,  and  that  the  Great 
Being  destroyed  both  with  thunderbolts. 
Those  of  Virginia  state  that  as  a troop  of 
thcsc'terriblc  quadrupeds  were  destroying  the 
deer,  the  bisons,  and  the  other  animals  created 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  the  Great  Man 
slew  them  all  with  his  thunder,  except  the 
big  Bullf  who,  nothing  daunted,  presented  his 
enormous  forehead  to  the  bolts,  and  shook 
them  off  as  they  fell,  till,  being  at  last 
wounded  in  the  side,  he  fled  towards  the 
great  lakes,  W'hcrc  he  is  to,  this  day.  < 

MAY-FLY.  [See  EriiEiiEKA.] 

>fEADOW  BRO\ra  [BUTTERFLY]. 

A name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  llipparchia  janira, 

MEAL  [MOTIIj.  The  name  given  to  the 
Pyralis  farinalis, 

MEDUSA.  The  name  given  to  a genus 
of  marine  animals,  in  the  class  Acaiephd, 
which  present  to  the  eye,  when  floating  in 
their  native  element,  an  umbrella-shaped 
disc,  from  beneath  which  a number  of  ten- 
tacula  or  filaments  depend.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  concave  side  of  this  disc  is 
the  stomach,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
mouth,  opening  downw'ords,  and  surroimded 
by  four  leaf-like  tcntacula.  The 
are  commonly  know'ii  by  the  name  of  **  sea- 
blubber,”  “ jelly-fish, ” &c.  They  receive 
nutriment  by  means  of  innumerable  mi- 
nute pores ; and  in  their  stomachs  are  found 
small  Crustacea,  moUusca,  and  even  fishes. 
At  certain  seasons  many  of  them  sting  and 
inflame  the  hand  that  touches  them ; and 
their  tcntacula  seem  to  possess  considerable 
muscular  power,  capable  of  drawing  to- 
wards the  mouth  almost  any  tiling  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  They  swim  by 
muscular  contraction  of  the  margins  of  the 
disc.  Many  of  the  Meduso3  are  phospho- 
rescent, and  give  that  luminous  appearanee. 
to  the  sea  which  has  been  so  often  described 
I'.nd  variously  accounted  for.  [See  Acals- 
pu.E,  p.  1,  and  Steocila  in  Supplemji^tt.] 

MEDUSA’S  HEAD.  A name  somettmes 
applied  to  those  species  of  Star-fishes  which 
have  the  rays  very  much  branched.  [Sec 
EunTALB.] 

MEGACEPIIALON.  The  name  of  a sin- 
gular genus  of  birds  allied  to  the  TaUgalla 
and  Ltipoiiy  and  doubtless  resembling  theae 
genera  in  habits. 

MEGACEROS.  [See  Suppuemknt.] 

MEGACIIILE.  A genus  of  bees,  popu- 
larly named  Ugf^cutierSy  from  their  habit  of 
cutting  off  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  the  rose, 
elm,  and  other  trees,  and  using  them  in  the 
construction  of  the  eases  in  wiiich  they  de- 
posit the  pollen  and  honey  necessary  for  the 
food  of  the  larvfc.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies ; but  one  of  them  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  describe.  MegachUt  }villugh^ 
hieUa:  the  Willow  Bee.  The  male  U 
about  half  an  inch  long ; colour,  black : 
the  face  densely  clothed  wi^  bright  yellow, 
the  vertex  with  pale  ferruginous  hair  t the 
antennas  have  the  apical  segment  compretiic^ 
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mnd  when  Tiewed  in  front  broader  than  the 
rest : the  cheeks  and  under  side  of  the  tho* 
rax  arc  clothed  with  an  ashy  pubeacence  ; 
above  with  yellow  femigioous  hair:  the 
frmora  arc  yelloWf  with  three  black  stripes 
in  front : the  tibiae  arc  black  above,  yellow 
at  their  extreme  apex  : tarsi  palmated,  and 
ail  the^inta  fringed  with  white  silvery 
hairs.  These  insects  exhibit  wonderful  me- 
chanical Ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
their  pollen-cases ; the  same  species  some- 
tinaes  choosing  trees,  posts,  or  rails  in  a 
decaying  state,  at  other  times  burrowing  in 
banks,  or  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls,  or 
availing  itself  of  the  interstices  from  which 
the  mortar  has  fallen  out.  Mr.  F.  Smith 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  split  off  a 
large  portion  of  an  old  willow  tree,  which 
was  prorated  in  all  directions  by  the  bees, 
uid  in  doing  so,  laid  open  to  view  a channel, 
abont  eight  inches  long,  containing  seven 
cells,  constructed  of  rose-leaves.  Tnese  he 
preserved  for  some  weeks  ( at  length  a male 
bee  made  its  escape,  and  on  examination,  it 
proved  to  have  quitted  the  upper  cell.  The 
rest  followed  in  regular  succession,  three 
other  males,  and  three  females.  Mr.  Smith 
observes,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any 
species  of  this  genus  which  continues  its 
burrow  to  the  outside  of  the  substance  in 
which  it  is  constructed,  as  a means  of  escape 
for  its  Toung  brood.  The  I>eaf-cutter  Bees 
are  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  parasites,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Calioxy, 

^ The  process  which  one  of  these  bees  em- 
ploys in  cutting  the  pieces  of  leaf  that  com- 
pose her  nest  is  worth  v of  attention.  Nothing 
can  be  more  expeditious  : she  is  not  longer 
about  it  than  we  should  be  with  a pair  of 
Bcissars.  After  hovering  for  some  moments 
over  a rose-bush,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  the  bee  alights  upon  the  leaf  she 
has  selected,  usually  taking  her  station  upon 
its  edge,  so  that  the  margin  passes  between 
her  lees.  With  her  strong  mandibles  she 
cuts  without  intermission  in  a curve  line  so 
as  to  detach  a triangular  portion.  When 
Uiis  hangs  by  the  last  fibre,  lest  its  weight 
should  carrv  her  to  the  ground,  she  balances 
her  Utile  wings  for  flight,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment it  parts  from  the  Icsff  flies  off  with  it 
in  triumph ; the  detached  ^rtion  remaining 
bent  between  her  legs  in  a mrection  perpen- 
dicular to  her  body.  Thus  without  rule  or 
compasses  do  these  diminutive  creatures 
mete  out  the  materials  of  their  work  into 
portions  of  on  ellipse,  into  ovals  or  circles, 
accurately  accommodating  the  dimensions 
of  the  several  pieces  of  each  figure  to  each 
other.  What  other  architect  could  carry 
impressed  upon  tablet  of  Ids  memory 
the  entire  idea  of  the  edifice  which  he  has  to 
erect,  and,  destitute  of  square  and  plumb- 
line,  cut  out  his  materials  in  their  exact , 
dimensions  without  making  a single  mis<«  | 
take  7 Yet  this  is  what  onr  little  bee  in- 
vaxiably  does.  So  far  are  human  art  and 
reason  excelled  by  the  teachine  of  the  Al-  , 
mighty.*’— A'lr^  and  Spenct*$  entomology, 

MEQALOSAURUS.  The  name  given  to 
an  extinct  genus  of  lixard-Uke  repiUea  of 
gigantic  size,  discovered  in  the  ooliUc  slate 


of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford.  Some  of  them 
measured  from  forty  to  flAv  feet  in  Icn^^h  ; 
but  no  perfect  skeleton  has  been  found.  The 
generic  character  of  this  animal  is  founded 
by  Dr.  Buskland  chiefly  on  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  which  he  describes  as  presenting 
“ a combination  of  mechanical  contrivances 
analogous  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the 
saw.”  These  teeth  were  arranged  in  a pretty 
close  series,  in  sockets,  along  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  jaws  \ and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  measurement 
of  the  Imperfect  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  the  Megalosanrus  was  about 
seventy  feet  in  length,  the  predaceous  powers 
of  this  carnivorous  extinct  monster  must 
have  been  truly  apalling. 

MEOALOTI8.  A* genus  of  Mammalia 
allied  to  the  family  CankUe.  [See  Fexxkc.J 

MEGATHERIUM.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Cuvier  to  an  extinct  genus  of  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds,  whose  structure  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bradypus 
or  Sloth  family.  Several  remains  of  the 
Megatherium  have  been  found  in  South 
America : the  one  described  bv  Cuvier  was 
in  a fossil  state,  and  found  a hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  a sandy  soil,  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  river  La  Plata ; other  specimens, 
however,  have  since  been  found  on  the  same 
continent,  but  not  in  so  complete  a state. 
The  skeleton  was  twelve  feet  (French)  long, 
by  six  feet  in  height ; the  thigh-bones  ex- 
cessively thick,  and  the  Icg-boncs  still  more 
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SO  in  proportion  : the  fore  limbs  were  longer 
than  the  Kind,  and  there  were  three  enormous 
claws  on  the  fore  feet,  but  onlv  a single  one 
on  the  hinder.  The  head  was  relatively  small : 
in  the  upper  jaw  were  five  teeth  on  each  side, 
and  in  the  under  jaw  four — all  molars. 
**  As  to  Us  place  in  the  system  of  quadru- 
peds,” Cuvier  observes,  **  it  is  perfectly 
marked  by  the  sole  Inspection  of  the  ordinary 
indicatory  characters,  that  is,  the  claws  and 
teeth.  These  show  that  it  must  be  classed 
in  the  fhmily  of  unguiculated  quadrupeds 
destitute  of  cutting  teeth  ; and,  in  fact,  it 
has  striking  relations  with  these  animals  in 
all  parts  of  its  body.  The  great  thickness  ot 
the  branches  of  toe  lower  jaw,  surpassing 
even  that  of  the  elephant,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  vast  animal  was  not  content  with 
leaves,  but,  like  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
broke  and  ground  the  branches  themselves, 
its  close  and  fiat-crowned  teeth  appearing 
verv  proper  for  that  purpose.  The  position 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  having  some  analogy 
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I with  that  of  the  elephant  and  tapir,  would 
induce  a suspicion  that  the  animal  wore  a 
trunk,  but  it  must  have  been  vciy  short,  since 
! the  length  of  the  head  and  neck  together 
' equals  that  of  the  fore  legs.  However  this 
. be,  we  find  in  the  abwnce  of  canine  teeth 
, and  the  shortness  of  the  muszle,  sufficient 
I characters  to  constitute  a new  genus  in  the 
I family  of  the  edentated^  which  ought  to  be 
placed  between  the  Sloth  and  the  Armadillo  { 
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since  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  former, 
it  Joins  the  teeth  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  particulars  of  which  a 
skeleton  cannot  inform  us,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  teguments,  the  form  of  the  tongue, 
tlie  position  of  the  mammsc,  &c.,  in  order  to 
determine  to  which  of  these  it  approached 
the  most.  In  the  mean  time,  I thought  1 
might  give  it  the  generic  name  of  ifepatAe* 
rium,  and  the  tribal  one  of  Amerkanum, 
It  adds  to  the  numerous  facts  which  apprise 
us  that  the  animals  of  the  ancient  world 
were  all  different  from  those  we  now  see  on 
the  earth ; for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that, 
I if  this  animal  still  existed,  so  remarkable 
a species  could  have  liltherto  escaped  the 
I researches  of  naturalists.  It  is  also  a new 
; and  very  strong  proof  of  the  invariable  laws 
j of  the  subordination  of  characters,  and  the 
! Justness  of  the  consequences  thence  deduced 
I for  the  classiheation  of  organized  bodies ; 
and  under  both  these  views  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  which  have  for  a 
long  time  been  made  in  Natural  History.'* 
iUmains  of  a similar  animal  were  collected 
by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in  the  river  Salado, 
which  runs  through  the  fiat  alluvial  plains 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ajrcs.  It 
was  found  there  after  a succession  of  three 
unusually  dry  seasons,  which  lowered  the 
waters  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  end  ex> 
posed  part  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood 
upright  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
animal  apears  to  have  been  larger  than  the 
one  described  bv  Cuvier.  The  tliigh  bone 
was  twice  the  thickness  of  that  of  the  largest 
elephant  \ the  fore  foot  measured  more  than 
a yard  in  length,  and  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  width,  and  was  terminated  bv  an 
enormous  claw ; and  the  upper  part  of  the 
I tai  I was  two  feet  wide.  [See  the  articles  Sloth 
I and 

MEGAPODIXJS.  A genus  of  Rasorial 
birds ; so  called  fVom  their  large  feet,  which 
serve  an  important  part  in  their  economy. 
The  eggs  of  these  birds  'are  very  large  t we 
may  mention 

The  Dupkrrey's  Mkoapodivs 
dita  J>uperrtvii)t  which  inhabits  the  um- 
brageous forests  of  New  Guinea.  In  size 


it  is  rather  less  than  the  partridge : the 
neck  is  well  clothed  with  feathers ; and  a 
very  thick  crest,  raised  towards  the  occiput, 
covers  the  head  : the  wings  are  concave,  an  : 
inch  longer  than  the  tail,  and  terminated  in 
a point  { tail  sub-oval,  pointed,  and  very 
short : legs  myish,  and  feathered  down  to 
the  torsi.  The  neck,  throat,  belly,  and 
lateral  parts,  arc  of  a grav  slate-colour : the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts 
are  large,  and  of  a ruddy  yellowish  brown : 
rump,  upper  part  of  the  tall,  and  vent-fea- 
thers  ochreous  red.  The  bird  Is  timid,  runs 
very  fast  among  the  bushes,  like  a partridge 
in  standing  corn,  and  utters  a feeble  cluck. 

The  Mkoai'odius  Tchulus.  [See  Jvs* 

OLE-KOWL.] 

MELANDRYID-E.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  specially  distinguished  by  the  j 
large  size  of  the  three  terminal  Joints  of  the  ■ 
maxillary  palpi : the  body  is  generally  elon- 
gate and  sub-cylindric  or  depressed ; the 
mandibles  are  short  and  often  biftd  at  the  i 
tips ; and  the  tarsal  claws  are  entire : the  | 
penultimate  Joint  of  tlie  tarsi  is  generally 
bilobed  in  the  two  anterior  pair  of  legs ; in  . 
those  species  in  which  it  is  entire,  the  hind  | 
legs  are  formed  for  leaping,  being  long  and  | 
compressed  with  slender  tarsi.  Tnese  insects  ' 
chiefly  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 

MELEAGRIS.  A genus  of  Rasorial  birds,  j 
which  contains  two  species,  the  Comhox 
Tuhkrt  (if.  ffallopavo)  and  the  still  more 
splemlid  Honoubas  Tukkey  (if.  oceVata.)  , 
[See  Tubkkt.]  | 

MELITJSA.  A genus  of  Butterflies  be-  j 
longing  to  the  family  A'ympAa/tcAe,  and  ' 
distinguished  by  their  antennse,  which  have 
a wide  flat  club ; the  eyes  are  naked.  There  i 
arc  several  British  species,  for  which  we  must  | 
refer  to  such  works  as  Stephens,  Wood,  and  | 
Humphreys  and  Westa'ood:  we  particularize 
two.  I 

Melitea  Selene,  April  Fritillabt,  or  ' 
SiLVBB-SPOT  Buttebvly.  This  is  a well- 
known  and  beautiful  insect,  occurring  on 
heaths  and  in  wo<xls  throughout  the  south 
and  west  of  England ; two  broods  being  pro- 
duced, one  in  May,  and  another  in  August. 
The  wings  above  are  pale  fulvous,  spotted 
with  black,  and  a marginal  series  of  dusky 
spots,  bounded  by  a slender  block  line  : the 
ground  colour  of  the  posterior  wings  is  ferm- 
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(hzlxtza  axx.xKX.) 

ginouf,  with  a brighter  band  at  the  butt, 
which  is  bordered  on  each  aide  with  a row 
of  irregular  silver  and  yellow  spots,  and 
having  a large  black  oceUus  in  the  centre, 
with  a rufous  pupil  i the  rest  of  the  wing  is 


a 0trti0nary  of  SlnimatcU  flatiirr. 


I varied  witli  fcmiginoui  and  yellowish,  with 
I three  silvery  spots,  placed  transversely  ; on 
! the  inner  and  anterior  margins  a striga  i 


I ubmtka  8SLENV— aHnsn  bide. 

1 composed  of  black  dots,  and  six  silver  spots, 
I edged  iutcmnlly  with  black  : the  anterior 
wings  arc  distinctly  varied  with  black,  the 
! IdndcT  margin  being  strongly  tipped  with 
' deep  brown,  and  having  a distinct  row  of 
conical  black  spots.  Caterpillar  block,  with 
i a clear  lateral  stripe  { spines  half-yellow. 

I The  Meut.ka  Artemis,  Greasy  Fritil- 
• LARY,  or  Scabious  Butterfly.  This  insect 
, makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of 
Y May:  it  is  more  local  than  most  of  its 
kind ; rare  in  the  neigUbouriiood  of  Ix>ndon, 
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but  particularly  abundant  near  Brighton  ; 
I occurring  plentifully  also  in  various  other 

parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but 
' being  in  some  places  rarely  seen.  The 
I wings  above  arc  reddish-fulvous,  undulated 
I with  black,  and  siwtted  with  yellow ; the 
! posterior  marked  with  three  distinct  bands, 
t the  middle  one  bearing  a striga  composed  of 
; from  four  to  seven  black  dots : the  under 


white  dots  down  the  back  and  on  each  side  i , 
head  and  spines  black  ; legs  red-brown.  It 
feeds  on  tiie  Scabiosa  succisa^  plantain.  &c., 
and  appears  in  September : about  the  end  , 
of  April  it  changes  to  a pale  green  chrysalis, 
spotted  with  black,  and  having  vcllow  tuber- 
cles at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  In  about 
fifteen  days  the  butterfly  is  i>ro<iuccd. 

MELIPIIAGA.  A genus  of  Tcnuirostrnl 
binls  belonging  to  the  J/e/ip/iafTiV/tc  family, 
very  monjr  si>€cie8  of  which  will  be  foutitl 
described  in  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Gould  on 
tiic  Birds  of  Australia,  the  country  where 
they  abound ; of  these  we  may  specify  j 

The  MELiniAOA  Nov.«-IIoLLAxni.E,  or  I 
New  IIoLLAxn  IIoxey-Eater.  Tliis  is  one  I 
of  the  most  abundant  and  familiar  birds  in-  i 
habiting  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  ! 
Van  Diemen's  I^and,  and  South  Australia  { | 
breeding  among  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  ' 
and  being  common,  in  fact,  on  the  sandy  j 
districts  wherever  the  Bnnksias  abound.  i 
**  Xor  is  it  the  least  attractive  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Fauna  ; the  strikingly  contra^sted  j 
markings  of  its  plumage,  and  the  beautiful  I 
ap{H.‘arancc  of  its  goldcii-cdgcd  wings,  when  | 
passing  with  its  quick,  devious,  and  jumping 
flight  from  shnib  to  shrub,  rendering  it  n 
conspicuous  and  i)lcaslngobject.** — Gould.  It 
usually  rears  two  or  three  broods  during  the 
course  of  the  ecason,  which  lasts  from  August 


to  January.  The  nest  Is  composed  of  small 
wirv  sticks,  coarse  graases,  and  strips  of  ^ 
bark  ; the  inside  lined  witli  the  soft  woolly  | 
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surface  of  the  anterior  wings  is  glossv,  with 
tome  ochraevous  dashes  at  the  tip  : the  pos- 
terior wings  beneath  arc  fulvous,  with  three 
I transverse  yellow  hands,  slightly  edged  with 
I black  1 between  the  outer  bands  is  a row 
I of  seven  black  dots,  edged  with  ochraceous  j 
I and  the  basal  baud  is  broken  and  irregular  : 
I the  cilia  ure  yellowish  : the  body  and  an- 
tenmo  dusky.  The  Caterpillar  is  black 
above  and  yellowish  beneath,  with  a row  of 


portion  of  the  blossoms  of  small  ground 
plants.  It  lays  two,  and  sometimes  three 
eggs,  of  a pale  buff  colour,  spotted  with  deep 
chestnut-brown  at  the  larger  end.  Its  food 
principally  consists  of  tlie  juices  and  pollen 
of  flowers  \ but  it  also  feeds  on  f^uit  and 
insects. 

The  MEuriiARA  Sekicea,  or  Whitk- 
CiiEEKEi)  Hoxey-Eatkr.  Tliis  species  i 
appears  to  l>c  more  confined  to  an  eastern  ; 
locality  In  Australia  than  the  one  above  dc-  i 
scribed,  found  in  more  open  districts,  aud  i 
less  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  | 
When  perclied  on  the  trees  it  is  a most  showy  j 
bird,  its  white  chcck-feathers  and  contrasted 
tints  of  colouring  rendering  it  very  conspi- 
cuous. It  la  readily  known  from  the  Jfeh- 
phaga  Xovce-J/oUawue  by  its  white  checks 
and  the  absence  of  white  tips  to  the  tail- 
feathers. 

The  Melipiiaga  Austbalasiaxa,  or 
Ta.smakiax  IIoxet-Eatbr.  This  species, 
which  is  smaller  than  cither  of  tne  preced- 
ing, and  leas  brilliantly  marked,  is  abun- 
dantly dispersed  over  every  part  of  Van  t 
Diemen's  I>and,  preferring  such  parts  of  ! 
the  forests  as  arc  clothed  with  a thick  brush 
of  dwarf  shrubby  trees,  jgrowing  beueath 
the  more  lofty  gums,  where  numbers  of 
these  birds  may  be  heard  pouring  forth  their 
loud,  shrill,  and  liquid  notes  In  quick  suc- 
cession. It  also  resorts  to  the  more  open 
hills,  where  it  finds  thick  beds  of  the  Epacria 
impressay  whose  bright  red  and  white  heath- 
like  blossoms  afford  it  an  abundant  supplpr 
of  fooil.  But,  independently  of  the  honey  it  I 
obtains  from  tlic  tube  of  every  floret,  which  I 
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it  riilei  by  means  of  its  slender  brusH>l!ke 
tongue,  it  feeds  on  rorioas  kinds  of  insects. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  a low  shrub  near  the 
ground ; it  is  of  a circular  form,  outwardly 
constructed  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  stringy 
bark  gum-tree,  generally  lined  with  fine 
passes.  The  male  has  a black  stripe  pass* 
ing  from  the  base  of  the  bill  through  the 
eye,  and  a lunar*shaped  black  mark  down 
each  side  of  the  breast ; a narrow  stripe 
above  the  eye  and  one  behind  the  lunar 
marks  on  the  breast  white ; all  the  upper 


this  place  than  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  the 
various  species  of  Bees,  which  will  be  found, 
at  considerable  lenrth,  arranged  according 
to  their  respective  alphabetlcar  situations. 

MELOE,  OIL,  or  MAY-BEETLE.  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
Cantharidre;  **  now  confined,’*  as  Mr.  West- 
wood  informs  us,  “ to  those  apterous  species, 
which  have  the  body  large  and  distended, 
with  the  elytra  short,  oval,  and  lapping  over 
each  other  at  the  base  of  the  suture.  These 


insects  crawl  slowly  along  upon  the  ground, 
or  amongst  low  herbage,  upon  wM^  they 
feed,  especially  relishing  the  wild  butter- 


cups (Aanu;tcuh(S  bulbous  and  JK.  aais). 
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surface  dusky  black  ; wings  blackish  bro\ni, 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  margined  ex- 
ternally with  golden  yellow  ; tail  feathers  | 
brownish  black,  fringed  with  golden  yellow  i 
at  the  base,  the  two  lateral  feathers^  having  ' 
a long  oval  spot  of  white  on  their  inner  . 
webrt  at  the  tip  ; throat  and  chest  white, 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  sooty  gnn^ : 
bill  and  feet  black.  The  female  is  of  a 
nearly  dusky  brown  above  and  beneath  { 
and  has  only  a faint  tln^e  of  the  golden 
yellow  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

^fELLIEERA.  A very  extensive  and 
interesting  group  of  nculeated  Hymenoptcra, 
comprising  the  various  species  of  Bees,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  construction  and  admi- 
rable economy,  may  be  considered  os  the 
types  of  the  order.  These  Insects  arc  cha- 
racterized by  having  the  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  dilated  into  an  oblong  or  sub- 
triangtilar  plate,  which  is  hirsute  on  the 
inside,  and  provided  with  instruments  for 
collecting  and  carrying  pollen ; the  jaws  arc 
strong,  and  varied  in  the  different  species ; 
the  maxlllsB  and  labium  are  elongated,  and 
offen  transformed  into  a nrobosns  capable 
of  being  folded  up  many  times  beneath  the 
head.  The  larv®  feed  exclusively  upon 
pollen  or  honey.  Some  of  the  species  live  in 
society,  residing  in  dwellings  of  such  regular 
construction,  that  the  beauties  of  insect 
architecture  may  be  said  to  rival  the  skill 
of  the  mechanic,  wliilo  insect  industry,  order 
and  good  government  may  well  command 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  Airnish 
them  with  lessons  worthy  of  their  imitation. 
It  Is  not  necessary,  however,  to  do  more  in 
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Mr.  Jeffreys  also  found  them  very  abundant 
] on  Arum  maailatum,  near  Cromlyn  Bur- 
rows. When  alarmed,  they  emit  from  the 
joints  of  the  legs  an  oily  yellowish  liquor, 
whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Oil 
Beetles.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  they  are 
used  instead  of  the  blister-fly,  or  are  mixed 
with  it.  They  arc  also  said  by  Latreille  to 
be  employed  by  farriers  ; and  Hoppe  tells  us 
that  they  were,  when  he  wrote  (1795)  in 
I use  os  a specifle  against  hydrophobia  in 
I Germany ; and  the  oil  which  is  expressed 
from  these  insects  is  used  in  Sweden  with 
I the  greatest  success,  in  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, by  bathing  the  affected  part.  (Drury’s 
InuccU.)  Crcneral  Hardwick  has  also  de- 
scribed a species  of  Melo?,  found  in  all  parts 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oude,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  the  Spanish  blistering-fly. 
From  the  medicinal  properties  of  these  in- 
sects, Latreille  has  surmised  in  his  ingenious 
memoirs  upon  the  Buprestis  of  the  ancients, 
that  that  noxious  animal  must  have  been  a 
Meloe.  M.  Blot,  however,  contends,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Melo^  Is  not  serviceable 
in  medicine.  The  preparatory  states  of  these 
insects  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. According  to  G<cdart,  Linntcus, 
Frisch,  and  De  Qeer,  the  females  burrow  into 
the  earth,  and  there  deposit  a large  mass  of 
yellow  eg^,  agglutinated  together,  which 
produce  minute  larvse  of  a long  narrow  flat- 
tened form,  with  thirteen  jointed  bodies,  six 
short  legs,  and  two  long  anal  setai.  Tliey 
are  exceedingly  active  in  their  movements, 
attach^  themselves  to  flies,  bees,  &c.,  which 
it  is  said  that  they  suck.”  Mr.  Xewport  has 
lately  proved  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments m most  particulars,  and  in  his  admi- 
rable memoir  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Oil  Beetle,  in  tlie  twentieth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linniean  Society,  has 
settled  this  hitherto  much  vexed  question,” 
and  traced  the  Meloe  from  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  insect.  [See  Ou.  Bxetle.] 
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I i»lich  i«  not  viiible  from  abore.  In  otben 
tbo  face  tlopes  downwards  towards  the  breast* 
thorax  is  of  moderate  size,  and  does  not 
extend  mneh*  if  at  all,  beyond  the  base  of 
the  wing^coTcrs,  and  docs  not  conceal  the 
head  when  viewed  from  above. 

The  habits  of  some  of  the  **  Tree-hoppers  '* 
are  presumed  to  be  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  musical  harvest-flies  [See  Cicadidji]* 
for  they  are  found  on  the  limbs  of  trees, ' 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  only  during  I 
the  adult  state,  and  probably  pass  the  early 
period  of  their  exirience  in  the  ground. 
Others,  however,  are  known  to  live  and 
undergo  all  their  changes  on  the  stems  of 
plants.  Among  the  former  is  the  American 
TVo-spotted  Tiee-hopper,  or  JdembrctcU  bi- 
maeulata  of  Fabricius,whi<^  may  be  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  locust-tree  iBobmia 
paeu{itKacia)  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  These,  as  well  as  other 
tree-hoppers,  show  but  little  activity  when 
undisturbed,  remaining  wlihont  motion  for 
hours  temther  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees  i 
but,  on  tm  approach  of  the  Angers,  they  leap 
vigorously,  and,  spreading  their  wings  at 
the  same  time,  fly  to  another  limb  and  settle 
there.  In  the  some  position  as  before.  They 
sever  sit  across  the  limbs,  but  always  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  with  the  head  or 
fore  part  of  the  body  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  On  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar form,  which  is  that  of  a thick  cone  with 
a very  oblique  direction,  their  dark  colour, 
and  tnelr  fixed  posture  while  perching,  they 
would  readily  mistaken  for  the  thorns  of 
the  tree,  a circumstance  undoubtedly  in- 
tended for  their  preservation.  This  insect 
measures  about  half  an  inch  from  the  tip  of 
the  horn  to  the  end  of  the  body  ; the  male 
is  blackish  above,  with  a long  yellow  spot 
on  eadi  side  of  the  bock ; the  frmale  is  ash- 
coloured,  and  without  spots.  While  on  the 
trees,  these  insects,  though  perfectly  still, 
are  not  unemployed  ; but  puncture  the  bark 
with  their  sharp  and  slender  beaks,  and 
imbibe  the  sap  for  nourishment.  The  female 
also  appears  to  commit  her  eggs  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tree,  being  furnished  with  a 
piercer  beneath  the  extremity  of  her  body, 
with  which  to  make  suitable  perforations  in 
' the  branches.  Another  species,  the  White- 
i lined  Tree-hopper  (Jfanbracis  umviUaia)^ 
which  may  be  found  upon  the  oak-tree  in 
the  U.  States  during  the  month  of  July.  It 
1 is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  thorax  is  brown,  has  a short  obtuse 
horn  extending  obliquely  upwards  from  its 
fore  part,  and  there  is  a white  line  on  the 
bade,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  horn  to 
the  Kinder  extremity.  Tree-hoppers  are 
often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  the  sake  of 
their  castings,  and  tor  the  sap  which  ooses 
from  the  punctures  made  by  the  fbrmer,  of 
which  the  ants  are  very  fond. 

MENOBRANCnUS.  A genus  of  Reptiles 
belonging  to  the  Salamander  group,  distlu- 
guishM  from  the  allied  genera  by  its  per- 
sistent branchln  t the  head  having  two  rows 
of  teeth  in  the  upper  and  one  row  in  tlie 
lower  jaw.  There  are  four  toes  to  each  foot, 
the  toM  being  destitute  of  claws.  There  are 
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at  least  two  species  of  this  genus  found  in 
North  America. 

MENIJRA.  [See  T.vre-biud-] 

klEPIUTlS.  A genus  of  caniivormis 
animals,  notorious  for  their  disagreeable  i 
smell.  [See  Skl-.nk.]  | 

MERGUS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  Birds  ; i 
three  spedes  of  which  are  found  in  tins  I 
country.  | 

Tlie  Msroaxser,  or  Goosakder.  (Mer^  \ 
(7US  merganser.)  These  birds  are  nearly  al-  : 
lied  to  the  Duck  and  Diver  tribes.  They 
are  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  breed  ! 
ing  very  far  north  in  summer,  and  migrating  i 
southwards  in  winter ; in  severe  seasons  oc- 
casionally frequenting  the  lakes  and  rivers  j 
of  Britain,  but  leaving  this  country  early  in  i 
the  spring.  Their  food  consists  principally  ! 
of  fish*  which  they  take  by  rapid  diving : | 
crustaceans,  mollusca*  and  insects  are  also  I 
devoured  by  them  ; but  they  seem  to  be  in-  I 
capable  of  digesting  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind.  The  male  weighs  about  four  pounds,  | 
and  measures  in  Icngtn  taro  feet  three  inches,  j 
and  across  the  wings  three  feet  two  inches.  | 
The  bill  is  three  inebes  long,  narrow,  and  j 
finely  serrated,  the  tip  being  armed  with  a I 
hooked  homy  tip  : both  mandibles  are  black  ; 
on  the  upper  and  under  parts,  and  crimson 
on  the  sides : the  head  is  large,  and  crowned  I 
with  a great  quantity  of  long  loose  feathers,  : 
which,  when  erected,  form  a crest  i these  I 
feathers  are  of  a glossy  bottle-green  \ the  | 
checks  and  upper  port  of  the  neck  are  a dull 
black  { the  lower  part,  breast,  belly,  vent, 
and  inner  wing-coverts  of  a fine  cream  co- 
lour t the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the 
lower  scapulars,  are  block  { the  lower  part 
of  the  back  and  the  tail  are  ash-coloured, 
the  latter  consUtiug  of  eighteen  foathers. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  very  deep  orange- 
colour.  The  flesh  of  this  aquatic  bird  is 
accounted  rank  and  flsliy. 

The  Rbu-breasted  Mcroaxser  or 
Goosabder.  (Merffiu  ferrator.)  This  spe- 
cies measures  one  foot  nine  inches  in  len^h, 
and  weighs  about  two  pounds : the  bill  is 
long,  hO(»ed  at  the  tip,  and  toothed  at  the 
edges  ; the  upper  mandible  is  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  green,  and  edged  with  red  t the 
lower  one  wholly  red  : the  iridcs  are  a pur- 
plish red  : the  head,  long  pendent  crest,  nnd 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a glossy  violet 
black,  varying  in  different  lights  to  a golden- 
green  ; the  neck  and  belly  white ; the  brt'a.-jl 
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rusty  red,  gpotted  with  black  on  the  front, 
and  bordered  on  each  side  with  five  or  six 
white  feathers,  edged  with  black  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  bock  glossy  black  i the  lower, 
iVc  rump,  and  sides  being  marked  with 
transverse  zigzag  lines  of  brown  and  gray  : 
the  feathers  nearest  to  the  wings  arc  white  t 
the  greater  coverts,  some  of  the  secondary 
quills,  and  the  scapulars,  block  and  white  : 
the  primary  quills  are  block ; some  tipped 
with  white,  and  others  white  on  the  upi>cr 
half  and  black  to  their  points.  The  tail  is 
short,  its  colour  brown  : the  legs  and  feet  of 
a deep  orange-colour.  It  is  remarke<l,  how- 
ever. that  these  birds,  both  male  and  female, 
differ  mudi  in  their  plumage  ; some  being 
whiter,  brigfiter,  and  more  distinctly  marked 
than  other*.  Thev  are  met  with  in  great 
flocks  at  Newfoundland,  Hudson’s  Bay,  &c. 

The  Hoohed  >iEROANSER.  (Mergm  cu^ 
cuUatvs.)  This  6|>ccics  is  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, and  is  usually  found  along  the  lakes 
and  fVosh  water  rivers  rather  than  near  the 
sea  ; tracing  up  creeks,  and  visiting  iniil- 
nonds,  diving  perpetually  for  their  food, 
ivike  the  Red-breasted,  they  are  migratory, 
the  manners,  food,  and  places  of  resort  of 
both  being  very  much  alike.  On  tlie  sea- 
coast  this  species  is  very  commonly  called 
the  hairy-head.  It  is  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  two  feet  in  extent  5 bill  black- 
ish red,  narrow,  thickly  toothed,  and  fur- 
nished with  a projecting  nail  at  the  ex- 
tremity ; the  head  is  ornamented  with  a 
large  circular  crest,  w hich  the  bird  has  the 
faculty  of  raising  or  dei)ressing  at  pleasure  ; 
the  fore  part  of  this,  as  far  as  the  eye,  is 
black,  thence  to  the  hind  head  white,  and 
elegantly  tipinnl  with  black  ; it  is  composed 


tifully  crossed  with  parallel  Hues  of  black; 
tail  pointed:  legs  and  feet,  flesh -coloured  ; 
claws,  large  and  stout.  The  female  is  rather 
less  than  the  male  j the  crest  is  smaller ; 
and  the  plumage  in  general  is  less  decided 
and  handsome  in  its  markings.  Her  nest  is 
composed  of  grass,  lined  with  feathers  from 
the  breast ; and  she  lays  six  wliite  eggs. 

MERIONES.  A genus  of  Mammalia, 
belonging  to  the  order  Jiodentia^  distin- 
guished from  Oerbiliwt,  to  which  they  are 
closely  allied,  by  their  hind  feet  being  much 
longer,  the  tail  nearly  naked,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a small  tooth  Iwfore  the  superior 
molars.  There  arc  two  8j>ccles  found  in 
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North  America;  one  is  the  iferionea  Cana- 
denaia,  well  known  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Canada  for  its  extreme  agility.  It  closes 
itself  up  in  Us  burrow,  and  passes  the  winter, 
like  many  of  its  congeners,  in  a state  of 
lethargy.  The  Jiferionea  LabradoriuSt  figured 
by  Sir  John  Richardson  in  hla  * Fauna  Bo- 
reali  Americana,’  is  another  interesting  but 
closely  allied  species. 

MERLIN.  ( FaJeo  (Tsalon.')  The  smallest 
bird  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  scarcely  exceeding 
a Bli^kbird  in  size  ; but,  though  small,  not 
inferior  in  courage  to  any  of  its  more  power- 
ful congeners.  It  flies  low.  and  with  great 
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of  two  separate  rows  of  feathers,  radiating 
from  each  side  of  the  head  ; irides  golden  ; 
eye  very  small ; neck  black  ; part  of  the 
lesser  wing-coverts  very  pale  ash,  under 
which  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  secon- 
daries form  four  alternate  bars  of  block  and 
white ; tertials  long,  black,  and  streaked 
down  the  middle  with  white  ; the  black  on 
the  back  curves  handsomely  round  in  two 
points  on  the  breast,  which,  with  the  whole 
lower  parts,  are  pure  white ; sides,  under 
the  wings  and  flanks,  reddish  brown,  bcau- 
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celerity.  Small  birds  are  Its  natural  prey; 
and  in  the  palmy  days  of  falconry  it  was 
used  for  taking  quails  and  partridges,  which 
it  would  strike  on  the  head,  breast,  or  neck, 
and  kill  with  a single  blow.  The  bUl  U of 
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a blaUh  lead  colonr  i head  ferruginous, 
■treaked  with  black  ; back  and  wings  of  a 
dark  brown,  tinged  with  bluish  ash  colour, 
streaked  down  the  shafts  with  black,  and 
edged  with  ferruginous  spots : quill  feathers 
dusky,  marked  ^th  reddish  oval  spots  ; the 
under  coverts  of  the  win^s  brown,  beautifully 
marked  with  round  white  spots  : the  tail  is 
five  inches  long,  crossed  with  alternate  bars 
of  dusky  and  reddish  clay-colour : the  breast 
I and  belly  are  of  a yellowish  white,  with 
I oblong  brown  spots  pointing  downwards  : 
! the  legs  yellow.  It  breeds  In  woods ; and 
: lays  from  four  to  six  white  eggs,  mottled 
' at  the  end  with  brown. 

MEROFIDwS.  [See  Bek-ejltu.} 
klERULID^.  [See  Thrush.] 
MICROLESTES.  [See  Bcpplememt.] 
MICROTHERIUM.  [See  Sippleuest.] 
millepede.  [See  Zulus.] 

MILLER’S  THUMB.  [Sec  Bullhead.] 
MILVTJS  i or  KITE.  A genns  of  Fal~ 
; conidaSt  Iona  wings  and  ^nerally 

forked  tail ; it  contains  the  CokmokICjts  [see 
Kite]  and  other  species  ; of  these  Mr.  Gould 
fotmd  a square-tMled  species  in  Australia 
— the  Milvus  Isubus,  or  Square-tailed 
Kite.  This  true  species  of  the  Kite  tribe 
inhabits  South  and  West  Australia ; and 
may  at  one  time  be  seen  soaring  liigh  above 
the  trees,  and  at  others  hunting  over  the  open 
wastes  in  search  of  food. 

MINNOW.  (Cypnnus  phoxintts.)  This 
active  and  elegant  little  fish,  the  length  of 
which  seldom  exceeds  three  inches,  is  com- 
monly found,  swimming  in  shoals,  in  some 
gravelly  rivulets  and  trout-streams.  The 
top  of  the  head  and  bock  are  of  a dusky  olive, 


stouter  bill  than  others  fotmd  In  the  same  i 
region,  is  more  terrestrial  in  its  habits  than 
arboreal  ; and,  w’hen  it  rises,  very  commonly 
flies  merely  to  a short  distance  and  descentu 
again : it  may  often  be  seen  perched  upon 
the  strong  blades  of  grass,  and  occasionally  on 
the  trees  t it  frequently  motmts  high  in  the 
air  afrer  the  manner  or  the  well-known  Sky  • 
lark  of  Europe,  sineing  all  the  time  very 
melodiously,  but  with  a weaker  strain  than 
that  favourite  bird ; it  also  occasionally 
utters  its  picaring  song  while  perched  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  general  plumage 
la  ashy  brown,  the  centre  of  the  feathers  dark 
brown,  the  latter  colour  predominating  on 
the  head,  lower  port  of  the  back  and  ter- 
tisu^es ; wings  brown,  margined  with  rufous; 
over  the  eye  a stripe  of  buff ; cliin  white  ; 
under  surface  pale  buff ; tliroat  crossed  by  a 
series  of  dark  brown  spots  arranged  in  a 
crescentic  form  ; under  surface  of  the  wing 
rufous ; bill  dark  brown  at  the  tip ; feet 
fleshy  brown. 

MITE.  By  this  name  several  minute  in- 
sects, of  different  species,  are  known,  ^me 
have  six  legs,  others  eight ; each  leg  being 
fVimished  wi^  two  small  claws  at  the  ex- 
tremity, surrounded  with  hairs.  Many  re- 
semble the  Cheese  Mite  in  structure  and  ha- 
bits ; others  ore  parasitic,  &c.  [See  Acarid^.] 

MITRA.  A genus  of  MoUusca,  inhabiting 
a small  and  pretty  turreted  shell ; spire  long 
and  pointed  at  the  end ; columella  with  several 
oblique  thick  plates.  They  exhibit  a great 
variety  of  patterns  ; some  are  smooth,  others 
grooved,  some  are  angulated,  some  coronated; 
and  they  are  variegated  with  every  kind  of 
hue.  They  abound  in  the  seas  of  hot  cli- 


I mottled,  and  lighter  on  the  sides  ; the  belly 
j wliltc  and  silvery,  with  a tinge  of  yellow, 
and  sometimes  in  summer  of  a bright  rosy 
red  coloiu* ; the  scales  very  small ; the  lateral 
line  straight  and  of  a golden  yellow ; and 
' the  tail  forked.  It  bites  readily  at  a small 
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re<l  worm ; and  we  know  of  no  fish  that 
affords  more  amusement  to  the  youthfhl 
angler.  When  they  ore  in  abundance,  a 
small  casting-net  may  be  used  with  ^- 
vantuge ; and  they  make  an  excellent  fry  ; 
but  the  Minnow  is  principally  used  as  a bait 
for  pike  and  large  trout. 

MINOR  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Juana  and 
Celaena, 

kllRAFRA.  A genus  of  Larks  found  on 
the  plains  and  open  districts  of  New  South 
Wales.-  The  species Mirafra  Horsfieldii, 
which  is  larger,  redder  in  colour,  and  has  a 
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mates,  the  greater  number  being  found  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  generally  In  shallow 
water,  near  coral  reefs,  but  sometimes  at 
great  depths.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
animal  is  of  a poisonous  nature,  and  to 
wound,  with  its  pointed  trunk,  those  who 
touch  it ; but  this  wants  confirmation.  The 
species  ore  very  numerous,  both  recent  and 
fossil. 

MOA.  The  name  by  which  the  D/iiornw, 
a gigantic  fossil  bird,  is  known  to  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand.  [^  Uikorxis.] 

MOCHA  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Cyclophor^. 

MOCKING-BIRD.  {Mimua  polyglottus.') 
This  remarkable  bird,  sometimes  called  the 
Mocking  Thrush,  receives  its  name  from  its 
amazing  powers  of  voice,  being  able  to 
imitate  that  of  almost  every  species  of  ani- 
mal, as  well  as  many  noises  that  arc  pro- 
duced artificially.  But  its  notes  are  not  en- 
tirely imitative  : its  own  song  is  bold,  full, 
and  exceedingly  varied ; and  in  confinement 
it  loses  little  of  its  energy.  It  inhabits  moat 
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partlof  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 

general  colour  is  cinereous,  paler  beneath : 
ut  though  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of  tlie 
American  birds  in  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
its  own  sweet  and  varied  notes,  no  less  than 
its  peculiar  faculty  of  imitation,  render  it 
an  especial  favourite,  and  a large  price  is 
often  obtained  for  it.  To  use  the  words  of 


the  luxurious  intruder,  and  is  at  lost  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  effort  in  despair. 

MOLE.  {Talpa  Europera.)  A quadruped 
of  the  genus  I'alpa^  whose  structure  ad- 
mirably fits  it  for  a subterranean  life.  It  is 
from  live  to  six  inches  in  length  : the  bodv 
is  thick  and  cylindrical ; the  head  is  muen 
prolonged,  especially  the  muzzle,  which 
projects  far  beyond  the  jaws,  and  is  very 
flexible,  strong,  and  tendinous,  serving  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth  : it  has  no  external 
cars,  but  the  auricular  apparatus  is  highly 
developed,  and  the  sense  is  very  acute : its 
eyes  ore  so  vciy  minute,  and  concealed  by 
its  fur,  that  it  is  a vulgar  opinion  that  it  U 
deficient  in  these  important  organs.  Tha 
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Wilson,  *‘TTe  whistles  for  the  dog  t Casar  ! 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  hij 
master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a hurt  chicken  \ 
and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging 
wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  pro- 
tect her  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of 
the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great 
truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune 


taught  him  by  hU  master,  though  of  con- 
siderable length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  I 
runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  or  j 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightin- 


gale or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execution  | 
and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  : 
their  own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether  i 
silent  { while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their 
defeat,  by  redoubling  his  exertions."  It  | 
builds  its  nest  in  fruit-trees,  feeds  on  berries  | 
and  other  fVuUs,  and  is  easily  tamed.  The  I 
female  lay*  from  four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash- 
blue  colour,  marked  with  patches  of  brown  ; 
she  incubat^  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely 
' jealous  of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert 
It  if  much  disturbed. 

The  observant  author  of  the  * Birds  of  J a- 
maica*  remarks,  that  at  this  time  the  old 
birds  arc  watchful  and  courageous,  and  that 
any  win^d  intruder,  though  ever  so  uncon- 
scious of  evil  intent,  or  ever  so  large,  is  driven 
away  with  fearless  pertinacity.  But  the  hogs 
are  the  creatures  that  give  him  the  most 
annoyance.  They  are  ordinarily  fed  upon 
1 the  Inferior  oranges,  the  fruit  being  shaken 
! down  to  them  in  the  evenings ; hence  they 
; acquire  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  oranw 
' trees,  to  wait  for  a lucky  windfall.  The 
, Mocking-bird,  says  he,  feeUng  nettled  at  the 
intrusion,  flies  down  and  begins  to  peck  the 
hog  with  all  his  might Piggy,  not  under- 
' standing  the  matter,  but  pleased  with  the 
; iitiUation,  gently  lies  down  and  turns  up  his 
I broad  side  to  enioy  it ; the  poor  bird  gets 
I into  an  agony  or  distress,  pecks  and  pecks 
again  { but  only  increases  the  enjoyment  of 
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head  Is  not  distinguished  from  tlie  l>ody  by 
any  appearance  of  neck  $ the  legs  are  so 
short  as  scarcely  to  project  perceptibly  from 
the  body  ; the  fore  feet,  situated  obliquely 
outwards,  are  excessively  strong  and  biroad, 
and  furnished  with  very  large  and  stout 
claws,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of 
working  under  the  surface  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  $ the  hind  feet  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fore  feet ; and  are  calculated  for 
throwing  back  with  ease  the  mould  from 
hind,  during  the  animal's  subterranean  la- 
bours. The  rapidity  with  which  the  Mole 
can  make  its  a'ay  through  a favourable  soil 
would  be  quite  astonishing,  did  not  its 
whole  conformation  and  great  muscular 
strength  account  for  it.  The  tail  is  short 
and  small : the  skin  is  much  thicker  and 
tougher  in  proportion  than  in  other  quad- 
nip^s,  and  the  fur  with  which  it  is  covered 
is  close  set  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet.  The  | 
food  of  the  Mole  consists  chiefly  of  earth- 
worms and  the  larvse  of  insects  | but  it  is  not 
confined  to  these ; for  daring  the  summer 
months  it  not  unfrequently  leaves  its  sub- 
terranean retreat,  and  wanders  upon  the 
surface  in  quest  of  prey,  such  os  birds,  mice, 
frogs,  snails,  i:c. ; and  daring  these  nocturnal 
excursions,  it  often  meets  with  a vigilant 
and  tuccesnul  enemy  in  the  owl.  Moles  are 
extremely  voracious.  We  arc  told,  that  if 
two  are  shut  up  together  w ithout  food,  the  i 
strongest  will  devour  the  weakest,  even  to 
the  bones  : nothing  but  the  skin  is  lefr,  which  ; 


they  never  eat,  and  which,  when  one  has 
killed  the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped 
up  along  the  belly.  They  are  incapable  of 
long  fariing  \ if  kept  ten  or  twelve  hours 
witnont  food,  it  is  said  they  die  of  starvaUon. 

" The  farmer  views  the  operations  of  the 
Mole  as  destructive  to  his  crops  by  exposing 
and  destroying  their  roots,  or  by  overthrow- 
ing the  plants  in  the  construction  of  the 
mole-hills  \ his  burrows,  moreover,  become 
the  haunts  and  hiding-places  of  the  field-  i 
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mouse  and  other  noxious  animals.  The 
Mole  is  also  accused  of  carr>'ing  off  quan> 
titles  of  young  com  to  form  its  nest.  Hence 
every  means  are  devised  to  capture  and  de> 
strov  it,  and  men  gain  a livelihood  exclu* 
slvely  by  this  occupation.  Some  naturalists, 
however,  plead  that  the  injury  which  it 
perpetrates  is  slight,  and  that  it  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  which 
it  produces  by  turning  up  and  lightening  the 
I soil,  and  especially  by  its  immenac  destruc- 
tion of  earth-worms,  and  many  other  noxious 
animals  which  inhabit  the  superficial  layer 
I of  the  ground,  and  occasion  great  injury  to 
I the  roots  of  grass,  com,  and  many  other 
I plants.  The  soundest  practical  conclusion 
' lies  probablv  in  the  mean  of  these  opinions ; 
and  the  enlightened  o^culturist,  while  he 
takes  prompt  measures  to  prevent  the  undue 
increase  of  the  Mole,  would  do  well  to  reflect 
on  the  disadvantages  which  niight  follow 
its  total  extermination.*' — Brande's  Viet,  of 
Science. 

From  a mass  of  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  habits  of  this  animal,  in  Mr. 
Bell's  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  we 
' select  the  following : — “Every  one  is  aware 
; of  the  fact  tliat  the  Mole  burrows  for  its 
> food,  that  its  nest  is  formed  under  ground, 
that  a larger  hillock  than  the  rest  is  raised 
for  the  reception  of  its  young ; but  it  is  not 
BO  generally  known  that  its  subterranean 
' excavations  are  of  the  most  distinct  and  dc- 
I terminate  character ; that  there  are  perma- 
I nent  passages  or  high  roads  for  its  ordinary 
j travels  from  one  part  of  its  domain  to  an-  : 
other  ; that  into  these  roods  open  the  exca- 
vations in  which  it  fuUows  its  daily  labour 
in  search  of  food;  that  its  fortress  — the 
house  in  which  it  resides  from  the  autumn 
I to  the  spring  — is  of  a complex  and  most  ; 
I ingenious  structure,  and  that  tliis  domicile 
I is  always  a distinct  and  even  remote  build- 
ing from  that  in  which  the  nest  is  formed.” 

' A^r  stating  that  we  are  principally  in- 
<kbted  to  the  researches  of  Jlcnrl  le  Court,  a 
I French  gentleman  who  devoted  many  rears 
I to  the  8l\;dy  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  Mole, 

■ he  thus  proceeds  ; “ Tiic  district  or  domain 
to  which  an  individual  Mole  confines  him- 
' self  may  be  termed  its  encampment.  Within 
' its  limits,  or  at  least  in  immediate  cominu* 

I nicatiou  with  the  district,  all  the  labours  of 
j the  animal  are  pursued.  It  consists  of  the 
! habitation  or  fortress,  from  which  extends 
' the  high  road  by  which  the  animal  reaches 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Ac  encampment, 

I and  of  various  galleries  or  excavations 
I opening  into  this  road,  which  it  is  continu- 
I ally  extending  in  search  of  food,  and  which 
constitute,  in  fact,  its  hunting-ground.  The 
fortress  is  formed  under  a large  hillock, 

; wiiich  is  always  raised  in  a situation  of 
safety  and  prot^tlon  ; either  under  a bank, 
against  the  foundation  of  a wall,  at  the  root 
of  a tree,  or  in  some  similar  locality.  The 
earth,  of  which  the  dome  covering  this 
I curious  habitation  is  composed,  is  rcudered 
I exceedingly  strong  and  solid,  by  being 
I pressed  and  beaten  by  the  Mole  in  forming 

I it.  It  contains  a circular  gallery  within 

j I the  base,  which  communicates  with  a smaller 

I I one  above  by  five  nearly  equi-distant  pas- 
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sages  ; and  the  domicile  or  chamber  is  placed 
within  the  lower  and  beneath  the  upper 
circular  gallery,  to  which  last  it  has  access 
by  three  similar  passages.  From  the  chamlx^r 
extends  another  road,  the  direction  of  which 
is  at  first  downwards  for  several  inches ; it 
then  rises  ag^n  to  open  into  the  high  road 
of  the  encampment.  From  the  external 
circular  gallery  open  about  nine  other  pas- 
sages, the  orifices  of  which  are  never  formed 
opposite  to  those  which  connect  the  outer 
with  the  inner  and  upper  gallery  : these  ex- 
tend to  a greater  or  less  distance,  and  return, 
each  taking  an  irregular  semicircular  route, 
and  opening  into  the  high  road  at  various  dis- 
tauces  from  the  fortress.  Sucli  is  a very  hasty 
description  of  this  most  singular  structure  ; 
and  nothing  surely  can  be  imagined  more 
admirably  calculated  to  ensure  the  security 
or  tlie  retreat  of  the  inhabitant  than  such 
an  arrangement  of  internal  routes  of  com- 
munication as  this.  The  chamber  commu- 
nicating beneath  directly  with  the  road, 
and  above  with  the  upper  gallery, —.this 
with  the  lower  by  fire  passages,  and  the 
latter  again  with  the  road  by  no  less  than 
nine, — exhibit  altogether  a complication  of 
architecture,  wliich  may  rival  the  more  ce- 
lebrated erections  of  the  Beaver.”  “The 
nest  is  always  distinct,  and  frequently  re- 
mote from  the  fortress,  und  is  usu.ally,  but 
not  always,  covered  by  a hillock  ; which, 
when  it  exists,  is  much  larger  than  an  ordi-  I 
uary  mole-hill.  It  is  formed  simply  by  > 
excavating  and  enlarging  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  three  or  four  passages.  The  I 
! bed  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  a mass  of  j 
herbage,  grass,  roots,  or  leaves  : in  one  wliich  I 
was  examined  by  Geoflrey  and  I.e  Court.  • 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  four  blades  of  | 
young  wheat  were  counted.  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  ordinary 
occurrence,  as  they  generally  prefer  dry 
and  toft  substances.  The  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  about  two  months  or 
upwards  : and  the  young  are  brought  forth 
ill  April, — sometimes  earlier,  at  others  later, 
according  to  the  season : indeed,  young 
Moles  have  been  found  at  all  times  fVom  the 
beginning  of  April  till  August,  which  has 
led  some  iiersons  to  believe  that  there  are  I 
more  than  one  brood  in  the  year.  There  j 
are  generally  four  or  five,  sometimes  os  few 
as  three,  rarely  six.”  ! 

“ That  Moles  were  intended  to  be  bene-  { 
fleial  to  mankind,”  observes  Mr.  Jesse, 
“there  can,  I tlilnk,  be  no  doubt.  I have  ! 
been  assured  that  where  old  Alole-hills  are  i 
most  abundant  on  sheep  pastures,  the  latter  I 
animal  is  generally  in  a healthy  state,  as  it 
feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  and  other  salu-  I 
brious  herbs,  which  grow  on  these  heaps  of 
earth.  Where  these  nave  been  levelled  and  i 
cleared  away,  sheep  are  not  found  to  Arive  I 
as  well  as  they  did  previously.  This  fact 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  Ettrick  Shep-  * 
herd,  who  deprecated  the  practice  of  re-  ' 
moving  Mole-hills.  On  the  fine  and  exten-  i 
sive  pastures  in  Leicestershire,  where  old  ' 
Mole-hills  are  extremely  abundant,  sheep  . 
thrive  well,  and  are  generally  healthy  : and  I 
I have  been  assured  that  after  the  mole-hills  { 
had  been  destroyed  in  a park  which  belonged 
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to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  In  Ilcrcfordjhirc,  tlie 
deer  in  it  never  throve.” 

The  IVcv.  C.  A.  Bury,  who  hnj  published 
aomc  very  \Vhite-of-Selbonic-like  notes  on 
tlic  “Mammalia  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,” in 
the  pages  of  “ The  Zoologist,”  observes  that 
I some  lands  the  drainage  is  effected 

wholly  or  In  part  bv  the  Moles.  ^ far, 
’ tJicn  {he  says),  I think  the  farmer  might 
spare  the  Moles  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
save  some  shillings,  perhaps  pounds,  to  the 
j mole-catcher.  Man  is  too  fund  of  meddling, 

I and  often  blunders  to  his  own  cost.  In  his 
attempts  at  improvement,  he  only  disturbs 
the  balance  of  creation.  Granted  that  occa- 
I sionally  some  species  of  animal,  favoured  by 
circumstances,  cither  the  scarcity  of  its  ap- 
pointed check  (occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the 
meddling  hand  of  man),  or  a superabun- 
dance or  its  natural  food,  may  increase  be- 
yond dne  bounds,  and  so  require  the  inter- 
position of  human  force  or  skill,  let  that 
force  and  skill  be  then  exerted  ; but  I believe 
that  this  would  be  seldom  necessary  { things 
would  right  themselves.  They  have  been 
generally  found  to  do  so,  unless  man  has 
carried  his  meddling  propensities  to  the 
extent  of  utterly  extirpating  the  appointed 
check  { for  it  seems  to  be  a law  of  creation, 
that  where  there  is  food,  there  will  be  pro- 
vided that  which  feeds  on  it,  and  that  in 
just  proportion.  Tlie  Mole  is  evidently  an 
appointed  check  to  the  undue  increase  of 
the  eartliworm : it  not  only  devours  niim- 
}>er8  itself,  but  by  its  burrowing  drives  to 
the  surface  many  more,  which,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  the  Mole,  fall  a prey  to  the 
robin  and  the  thrush.  The  earthworm,  un- 
questionably, has  its  uses,  in  drawing  vege- 
table substances  beneath  the  surface,  and  so 
tlie  gases  that  ore  released  in  the  process  of 
decomposition,  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  are  preserved  for  the  nutriment  of 
the  growing  plant,  while  the  portion  de- 
voured by  tlic  worm  is  again  thrown  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  tlie 
nutriment  of  the  plant  above  ground.  But 
wonns  devour  the  roots  of  plants ; and  were 
there  no  checks  to  their  increase,  vegetation 
would  be  seriously  injured,  instead  of  bene- 
fited, by  their  existence : so  long,  however, 
os  they  are  kept  in  check  by  the  mole  be- 
neath, ami  the  birds  above  ground,  perhaps 
even  their  destruction  of  some  plants  is 
bencfical  in  preventing  a too  crowded  herb- 
age. Thus,  then,  all  is  well  arranged  by 
Eivino  Wisdom  $ but  If  man  steps  in, 
throttles  the  mole,  and  shoots  or  snares  tlie 
birds,  he  must,  if  he  carry  his  interference 
far,  produce  a disturbance  among  God's 
works,  to  his  own  detriment.” 

lifOLE  CRICKET.  {Cn/Uotalpa  nd- 
naris,)  Of  all  the  British  Orthopterous  in- 
sects, the  Mole  Cricket  is  by  far  the  most 
curious.  It  derives  iu  name  from  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  iU  anterior  extremities, 
and  its  resemblance  in  its  habits  to  those  of 
tlic  Mole.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and 
of  a broad  shape.  In  makinx  its  burrows,  it 
cuts  through  or  detaches  (ul  the  roots  of 
plants  that  lie  in  its  way.  It  is  readily  dU- 
Uuguished  by  the  extraordinary  structure 


of  its  fore  legs,  which  aie  excessively  strong, 
and  fhmished  with  very  broad  feet  divided 
into  several  sharp,  claw-shaped  segments. 
The  Mole  Cricket  emerges  from  its  subter- 
raneous retreats  only  by  night,  when  it 
creeps  about  the  surface  and  occasionally 
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employs  Us  wings  In  flight : it  is  at  that 
time  also  that  it  exercises  its  ehir]>ing  call. 
It  lives  entirely  on  vegetables,  devouring 
the  young  roots  of  grasses,  com,  and  various 
esculent  plants,  and  commits  great  devasta- 
tion in  gardens. 

When  the  female  Is  fecundated,  she  forms 
a cell  of  clammy  earth,  in  which  she  deposits 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  eggs : this  nest, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a common  hen's 


egg,  is  carefully  closed  up  on  every  side,  as 
well  to  defbnd  its  contents  fh>m  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  as  from  the  attacks  of  car- 


nivorous beetles  ; which,  being  themselves 
underground  inhabitants,  would  certainly, 

I but  for  this  precaution,  eitlier  devour  or 
; destroy  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed 
the  care  and  assiduity  of  the  Mole  Cricket 
in  the  prcMrvation  of  its  young.  Wherever 
a nest  is  situated,  fortifications,  avenues,  and 
entrenchments  surround  it : there  arc  also 
numerous  winding  by-ways  wliich  lead  to 
it  { and  a ditch  encompasses  the  whole, 
which  few  insects  are  capable  of  passing. 
But  the  diligence  of  these  little  animals  does 
not  end  here : at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  move  their  nests  entirely  away,  and 
sink  them  deeper  in  the  ground ; so  that 
the  influence  of  the  frost  cannot  retard  the 
young  brood  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
When  the  weather  grows  milder,  they  raise 
their  habitations.  Sec.  in  proportion  ; till  at 
last  they  are  brought  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible,  without  oeing  wholly  exposed  to 
view,  in  order  to  receive  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun  ; but  should  the  frost  unexiiect- 
edly  return,  they  again  sink  them  to  their 
former  depth. 

MOLLUSCA.  or  MOLLUSCS.  The  term 
applied  to  that  large  division  or  class  of  I 
animals  which  inhabit  and  form  shells. 
Their  bodies  are  soft,  and  destitute  of  an  ar- 
ticulated skeleton  or  vertebral  column  : and 
instead  of  the  nervous  system  being  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a spinal  cliord,  it  is 
simply  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  In 
difibrent  parts  of  the  body.  Some  species 
ore  terrestrial,  and  breathe  air ; but  the 
greater  part  live  entirely  in  the  water,  from 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  in 
which  they  breathe  by  the  aid  of  branchke^ 
or  certcdzL  gill-like  appendages.  Those 
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} which  Are  terrcitTial  are  seen  in  our  gardens, 

I { pastnres,  and  plantations  { on  the  trunks  and 
' stems  of  trees,  and  in  moist  and  shady 
places  : while  multitudes  of  aquatic  species 
i are  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  and  arc- 
tic regions,  as  well  as  in  those  which  environ 
I our  own  islanda  Others  dwell  on  the 
margin  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds,  or 
I live  at  the  bottom  of  rapid  streams.  In 
1 short,  they  may  be  said  to  be  universally 
I diffused,  and  produced  in  every  variety  of 
form  and  colour. 

The  organs  of  sensation  and  motion  have 
not  the  same  uniformity  in  point  of  number 
and  position  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals  ; 
and  a greater  aberration  is  observable  in 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  re* 

! spiration,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the 
! latter.  The  l>odv  of  the  MoUusca  Is  almost 
' entirely  occupied  by  the  organs  of  nutrition; 

; and  the  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion 
I are  entirely  subservient  to  the  supply  of 
! these. 

I The  motions  of  Molluscous  animals  con* 

{ list  of  different  contractionSj  rarying  in  their 
direction,  producing  inflections  and  prolon* 

! gations,  together  with  relaxations  of  their 
several  parts,  by  meant  of  wliich  they  creep, 
swim,  and  seize  upon  such  objects  as  the 
formation  of  these  parts  are  adapted  to  : 
they  are,  however,  incapable  of  rapid  pro* 
gress,  their  Umte  not  being  supported  by 
articulated  and  solid  levcra  The  name 
they  have  received  designates  them  as  sq/l 
animals  ; and  this  they  are  pte-eminently. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  a peculiar  deve* 
lopmentof  the  skin,  which  covers  their  body 
like  a niuTit/e,  and  has  received  that  appel* 
lation.  • This  process,  however,  is  sometimes 
narrowed  in  a simple  disc,  or  is  tubiform,  or 
is  hollowed  into  a sac,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  divided  and  extended  in  the  shape  of  flns. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  molluscous 
animals,  namely,  ctphalotu^  or  such  as  are 
provided  with  a head  ; and  aeephalouSt  or 
headless.  Those  which  have  heads  are  usual  ly 
provided  with  tenfaculai  by  which  they  feel 
their  way,  and  which  they  have  tlie  power 
of  easily  retracing  when  in  danger  : some 
have  alM  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  ; 
w’hiUt  others,  destitute  of  these,  only  enjoy 
the  sense  of  touch.  This  they  possess  in 
the  organ  of  motion,  to  wliich  the  name  of 
foot  has  been  given,  and  which  is  a member 
of  considerable  Importance.  Many  move 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  bottom 
of  the  sea,  by  means  of  their  foot,  wliich  they 
thrust  forward  and  fix  to  some  solid  object, 
and  then  by  a strong  muscular  contraction 
thev  draw  their  body  to  it ; and  by  a re- 
petition of  this  action  the  animal  continues 
to  make  progmssivc  motion.  Others  swim, 
by  using  their  foot  as  a fln ; while  others, 
again,  permanently  attach  themselves  to  a 
rock  or  other  substance. 

MoUusca  are  again  distinguished  into 
such  as  are  nakeil,  and  such  as  are  tcstaceoust 
viz.  furnished  with  a shelly  covering.  The  1 
naked  MoUusca  have  a membranous  or  fleshy  i 
mantle  (as  before  noticed),  which,  however,  | 
has  frequently  one  or  more  hard  laminse  in 
its  texture.  Shells  are  formed,  like  bones, 
of  a combination  of  earthy  and  animal 


matter.  The  former  consists  entirely  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ; the  latter  is  composed  of 
la^^ers  of  membrane,  alternating  with  the 
mineral  matter.  The  shell  is  most  solid 
and  massive  in  those  species  which  lead  an 
inactive  Ufe.  The  variety  of  form,  surface, 
colour,  brilliancy,  and  substance  is  almost  ; 
infinite.  They  are  nearly  all  calcareous,  ; 
although  some  are  simply  of  a homy  con*  j 
sistence  ; but  in  both  cates  they  consist  of  ' 
matter  deposited  In  layers,  or  exuded  from  , 
the  skin  under  the  epidermis,  in  the  same  ' 
manner  as  nails,  hairs,  horns,  scales,  &c.  ‘ 
The  slielly  covering  differs  according  os  its 
transudation  is  deposited  cither  in  parallel  I 
laminoo  or  in  close-sot  veitical  filaments. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  ' 
Mollusc  always  appears  inclined  to  adapt  its  I 
shell  to  the  form  of  the  body,  bv  reducing 
its  cavity  if  necessary,  as  well'  as  by  extend- 
ing it. 

The  Mollnsca  are,  for  the  most  part,  ex-  > 
trcmel^  voracious ; and  are  siot  particular  | 
iu  their  selection  of  food.  Their  digestive  ' 
apparatus  is  always  highly  developed ; in 
fMt,  every  mode  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion is  met  with  : their  stomachs  are  simple, 
complicated,  and  frequently  provided  mth 
a peculiar  armature : most  species  have 
saliyary  glands,  aud  always  a liver,  but 
neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery;  and  the 
intestinal  tube  is  often  of  considerable  ^ 
Icnath,  and  much  convoluted.  The  blood  I 
is  either  colourless,  or  tinged  with  a bluish 
cast ; and  circulates,  in  all  Molluscs,  in  a 
regular  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  issuing  I 
from  a heart,  which  Is  eitlier  muscular  or 
nearly  so ; and  seems  to  contain  a smaller 
proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Several  of  the  MoUusca  are  bisexual 
some  produce  their  young  alive,  while  others 
arc  oviparous : the  eggs  in  some  are  covered 
by  a shelly  envelope,  and  others  only  by  a 
simple  viscosity.  Some  genera  of  MoUusca 
inhabit  the  sea  and  fresh  waters,  while  others 
arc  entirely  terrestrial ; and  a few  species 
are  araphiDious.  They  feed  on  all  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  vegetable.  Many 
of  them  are  token  and  used  as  fbod  for  mau; 
others  supply  nutritious  prey  for  bir^  aud 
fishes ; and  their  shelly  coverings  are  con- 
verted into  many  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce. [See  CEPHALoroDA  i Pteropoda  i 
Gasteropoda  ; Hkteropoda  ; Lakelli- 
BRAXCHiATA  ; Palliobrakcuiata  ; Tcin- 
CATA  X also  SUELLS.J 

MOLOCH.  A singular  genus  of  Reptiles, 
established  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  thus  described 
in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  Grev's  Travels  in 
Australia : — Body  depressed,  covered  with 
irregular,  unequal,  small,  granular  plates, 
each  riimlsncd  with  a more  or  lass  prominent 
central  spine,  and  witli  a scries  of  large, 
conical,  convex,  acute  spines  ; head  and 
limbs  covered  with  similar  scales  and  spines  ; 
head  small,  with  very  large  spines  over  the 
eyebrows  ; tail  with  irregular  rinas  of  very 
large  acute  spines ; femoral  and  suban^ 
pores  none  ; teeth  small,  subequal ; toes  5*5, 
short,  covered  above  and  below  with  keeled 
scales  I claws  long,  acute.  The  external 
appearance  of  this  lizard  is  the  most  ferocious 


of  any  that  I know,  the  horns  of  the  head  her  ha\’o  the  tail  laterally  compressed,  ae  ' 
and  the  numerous  spines  on  the  body  giring  more  adapted  to  their  aqiiatic  habits.  They 
it  a most  formidable  aspect.  The  scales  of  are  divid^  into  two  distinct  groups  ; (the  | 


the  back  are  small  and  unequal ; they  gra> 
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! dually  increase  in  size  aa  they  approach  the 
base  of  the  conical  spiiics,  wMch  is  sur> 

I rounded  with  a ring  of  larger  scales  with 
I longer  spines.  The  large  spines  are  conical, 

I rather  compressed,  spinulose  below,  smooth 
and  acute  at  the  tip,  and  are  usually  fhr- 
nisked  wltli  a sharp-toothed  rid^  on  the 
front  edge,  and  sometimes  on  both.  These 
spines  only  consist  of  a homy  sheath,  placed 
on  a fleshy  process  of  the  exact  form  and 
app>earance  of  the  spines  they  bear.  The 
scales  of  the  under  side  of  the  body  arc  of 
the  same  form  as  those  of  the  back,  and  are 
furnished  with  similar  but  smaller  and  less 
produced  spines.  Tlie  back  of  the  neck  of 
the  two  specimens  I have  seen  is  furnished 
with  a large  rounded  protulxtrancc  like  a 
cherry,  covered  with  large  granular  spinous 
scales,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  a large 
conical  spine  t hut  I do  not  know  if  this  is 
common  to  the  species,  or  merely  occidental 
in  these  individuals  ; at  any  rate  it  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  singularity  of  their  appear- 
ance. X have  named  this  genus,  from  its 
appearance,  i^er  Moloch.,  **  horrid  king.** 
MONAD.  The  name  given  to  the  smallest 
creature  that  exists  among  the  Infusorial 
Animalculoe;  a mere  atom  or  point,  so  small 
indeed  at  sometimes  almost  to  elude  micro- 
scopical examination ; yet  we  ore  told  by 
those  who  have  devoted  great  attentiou  to 
this  branch  of  Natural  Uistory,  that  inde- 
scribably minute  as  these  Monads  are,  they 
present  a distinct  organization,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  locomotion;  and  have,  moreover,  senses 
sufficient  for  their  guidance. 

MONITOR.  A name  given  to  certain 
large  Saurian  reptiles, belonging  to  the  Lizard 
trite.  They  have  teeth  in  teth  jaws,  but 
none  on  the  palate,  and  the  greater  num- 


first,  or  Nilotic  ikioniton,  arc  known  by  their  i 
numerous  small  scales  upon  the  head  and 
limbs,  the  belly,  and  around  the  tail,  which 
latter  has  a keel  above,  composed  of  a double  | 
range  of  projecting  scales.  The  other  group  i 
of  Monitors  has  angular  plates  upon  the 
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licad,  and  great  rectangular  scales  upon  the 
telly  and  around  the  tail.  The  skin  of  their 
throat  is  invested  with  small  scales,  and 
forms  two  transverse  fold*.  The  Monitors 
frequent  the  haunts  of  Croco<lilcs  and  AlU- 

?ators,  and  are  said  to  receive  the  name 
rom  their  giving  warning,  by  a whistling  1 
sound,  of  the  approach  of  those  dangerous  i 
reptiles. 

MONKEY.  iSimiadoE.')  Under  the  word 
Ai'fi  will  be  found  a general  as  well  as  a 
particular  description  of  the  higher 
rumana.  Then  come  the  Bakoons,  which 
tlic  reader  will  find  similarly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  To  them  succeed  the 
^[oNKEYS,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  ehcek-pouches 
for  the  temix>rary  reception  of  their  food, 
a long  muscular  tail,  and  callosities  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  species  arc  very  numerous ; 
many  inhabit  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago t but  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Monkey  trite  j for  j 
there  they  literally  swarm.  A great  variety  [ 
of  species  arc  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country : each  species  being  said  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a certain  extent  of  territory,  and 
violently  resisting  any  intrusion  upon  it. 
The  Monkeys  being  the  smallest  of  the  qnad- 
nimana,  are  endued  with  less  power  fordoing 
mischief  than  the  Ape  and  Baboon  : their 
ferocity,  indeed,  appears  to  diminish  with 
their  size  i and,  when  taken  wild  in  the 
woods,  they  arc  tamed  wiUi  more  facility, 
as  well  as  sooner  taught  to  imitate  human 
actions,  than  the  larger  kinds.  Most  of  the 
species  are  gregarious,  associating  in  large 
troops ; but  eocn  troop  Is  invariaUy  formed 
of  the  same  species. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  Monkey 
tribes  are  in  reality  the  masters  of  the  fo- 
rests : for  their  dominion  is  not  disputed 
either  by  the  tiger  or  the  lion,  since  they 
easily  escape  them  by  their  nimbicnest,  and 
live  on  the  tops  of  trees  beyond  their  reach. 
The  only  animals  they  have  to  dread  are 
serpents,  who  make  perpetual  war  on  thorn. 
Some  of  these  serpents  are  of  prodigious  size,  ! 
and  swallow  a Monkev  with  as  much  ease 
as  it  can  swallow  a bird.  Others  ore  smaller,  j 
but  more  agile,  and  go  in  quest  of  Monkeys  I 
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• lung  the  branches  of  trte«  ; and,  the  more 
e^ectuallj  to  *ecure  tlieir  prey,  watch  the 
time  when  they  are  asleep.  Thus  creatures 
that  are  the  objects  of  our  terror,  prey  upon 
others  that  are  objects  of  our  disgust. 

Monkeys  subsist  principally  on  fVuits,  the 
buds  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  and  plants. 
They  are  all  fond  of  sweets,  and  show  a par- 
ticular predilection  for  the  pleasant  Juice  of 
the  palm-tree  and  the  sugar-cane;  but  when 
it  happens  that  these  fail,  or  that  a different 
kind  of  food  becomes  more  agreeable,  they 
have  recuux^  to  insects  and  w'orms ; and 
sometimes  such  as  iuhablt  the  coasts  descend 
to  the  sca-ihores,where  they  feast  on  oysters, 
crabs,  &c.  The  crafty  and  ingenious  manner 
in  which  they  obtain  tliesc  is  thus  effected. 
The  oysters  of  the  tropical  climates  being 
larger  tlian  oars,  the  Monkeys,  when  they 
reach  tlie  sea-side,  pick  up  stones,  and  thrust 
them  between  the  opening  shells,  which 
being  thus  prevented  from  closing,  tlic  cun- 
ning animals  then  eat  the  fish  at  their  ease. 
In  order  to  attract  the  crabs,  they  put  their 
' tails  to  the  holes  in  which  they  liave  taken 
’ refuge  ; and  wlten  the  crabs  have  fastened  on 
the  lure,  the  Monkeys  suddenly  withdraw 
their  tails,  and  thus  draf;  tlielr  prey  on  shore. 
Tlic  females  generally  bring  forth  one  at  a 
time,  and  sometimes  two.  They  but  rarely 
breed  when  brought  to  Euroj>c  ; but  such  as 
do.  exhibit  great  parental  affection.  Both  the 
male  and  female  seem  indefatigable  in  nur- 
turing, fondling,  and  caressing  their  ^oung ; 
nor  do  they  instruct  it  with  less  assiduity  ; 
often  severely  correcting  it,  if  stubborn  or 
disinclined  to  profit  by  their  example.  We 
all  know  that  these  animals,  when  domes- 
ticated, are  highly  amusing ; and  there  a^ 
ij  few  persons  wiio  have  not  laughed  at  their 
droll  mimicries  and  capricious  feats  of  ac- 
tivity. But  it  is  generally  when  in  company 
’ with’  other  animals  of  a more  simple  nature, 
‘ whom  they  appear  to  delight  in  tormenting, 
that  their  tricks  and  superior  instincts  are 
\ most  cifijctlTely  displayed. 

Wc  shall  now  give  a few  specimens,  be- 
I ginning  with  Monkeys  that  belong  to  the 
I Old  Continent. 

I The  Spotted  or  Diaxa  Monket.  (Ccr- 
i copithecut  THana.)  This  species  has  a lung 
I wmte  bc^rd  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body 


ll 

i; 

are  of  a reddish  colour,  marked  with  white 
, siK'cks  ; the  belly  and  cliin  are  whitish  ; it  ! 

, has  a crescent  of  white  hair  on  the  brow ; ' 

I and  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  is  of  the  | 

I same  colour  as  the  bodv.  It  is  a native  of 
{ Congo  and  Guinea ; and  is  one  of  the  most 
I lively  and  playful  of  the  w hole  tribe.  | 

■ The  Grekx  Mo.'«kky.  iCercopithents  Sa^  i 
' berus.)  The  prevailing  colour  of  this  s)>cciei 
isafincoli^-e,  a little  varied  with  grwy.  The  ] 

I under  parts  of  the  animal  and  the  insides  of  ■ 

, the  limbs  are  of  a light  silvery  gray.  The  | 
ioce  is  of  a swarthy  flesh-colour ; the  nose  | 
t black  ; the  checks  furnished  with  thick  and  ' 
j long  palc>yellow  hair,  falling  back  on  each 
I side  the  face,  and  almost  covering  the  ears.  ' 
It  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Africa.  I 

The  Moustaciif.  Moxket.  (Cercqpithecut  > 
cephiu.)  On  the  cheeks  of  this  Monkey  there  I 
are  two  large  tufts  of  yellow  hair,  fVom 
which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  about  a foot 
in  length,  and  the  tail  a foot  and  a half.  ■ 
The  face  is  bare,  and  of  a bluish-black  ; the  ' 
nose  blimt,  with  a dilated,  transverse  white 
natch  immediately  below  it ; the  ed^s  of 
both  lips  and  the  space  round  the  eyes  black; 
the  ears  are  round,  and  tufted  with  whitish 
hair : the  hair  on  the  head  is  yellow  mixed 
with  black  ; that  on  the  body  and  limbs  is 
a mixture  of  red  and  ash-colour : the  under 
part  of  the  body  is  somewhat  paler  than  the 
upper;  and  the  feet  are  black.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Western  Africa.  | 

The  Patas,  or  Red  Moxket.  Ccrcpp#*  \ 
thtciu  ruber.')  The  upper  parts  of  this  sim-  i 
mal  are  of  a vividly  bright  bay  colour,  so  as 
almost  to  appear  red ; but  the  under  parts 
and  insides  of  the  limlM  are  ash-coloured : ’ 
the  cheeks  are  bearded,  as  is  also  the  chin, 

' with  wiiitish  hairs,  and  across  the  forehead  |' 
runs  a black  band.  The  body  is  about  eigh-  i 
teen  inches  long ; the  tail  somewhat  sliurter.  J 
^ It  is  a native  of  ^ncgal.  ( 

The  Pkoboscis  >ioXKEY.  (.Vnsa7w  form-  i 
tus. ) This  is  the  most  grotesque  in  appearance  ' 
of  all  the  different  species  : the  nose  being  of  I 
such  a len^  and  form,  as  to  present  to  the  | 
mind  no  other  idea  than  that  of  caricature.  | 
It  is  a large  species,  measuring  two  feet  IVom 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  more  I 
than  two  feet  long.  The  face  is  of  a brown 
I colour,  marked  with  blue  and  red  ; the  ears 
j broad,  thin,  naked,  and  hid  witiiin  the  hair. 
Tlie  head  is  large,  and  covered  with  chest- 
nut-coloured iuur ; the  whole  body  is  also 
of  a similar  colour,  except  that  on  the  breast 
it  approaches  to  orange.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  Cochin-China  and  Borneo  ; and  is  some- 
times seen  in  large  truups.  It  feeds  only  on  [ 
fruits. 

The  Fl'Ll-bottou  or  Kixo  Moxket.  | 
iColobui polj/comtu.)  This  8i)ccies  is  distin-  | 
guished  bv  its  head  and  shoulders  being 
covered  with  long,  coarse,  flowing  hair,  like  I 
a full-bottomed  perriwig,  and  of  a dirty  | 
yellow  colour  mixed  with  black.  Its  body,  | 
arms,  and  legs  are  of  a glossy  black  ; hands  ' 
naked,  and  furnished  with  no  more  than  | 
four  flnnrs ; on  each  foot  five  very  long 
toes.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  of  a snoww  1 
whiteness,  with  very  long  hair  at  the  1 
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forming  a tuft : body  and  legs  very  slender  t 
and  the  length  of  the  former  is  about  three 
feet.  It  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Cocnixcni5A  MoxKEr,  or  .DouCt  is 
a TC17  large  species,  distinguLshed  bv  the 
1 singular  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 
The  face  is  rather  flat,  and  of  a yellowish 
bay  colour ; and  across  the  forehead  runs  a 
narrow  diiskv  band  : the  sides  of  the  face 
■ are  bounded  by  long  yellowish  hairs  ; round 
‘ the  neck  is  a collar  of  purplish-brown  ; the 
I upper  part  of  the  arms  and  thighs  are  black ; 

, and  the  legs  and  knees  are  of  a chestnut- 
‘ colour.  The  bock,  belly,  and  sides  are  of  a 
yellowish  gray  { the  lower  part  of  the  arms 
and  tail  are  white  { the  feet  black  ; and  the 
rump  (like  the  American  Monkeys)  is  covered 
with  hair.  In  an  upright  position  this 
animal  measures  three  and  a half  or  four 
feet  iu  height,  bciug  nearly  as  large  as  the 
liarbary  ape. 

The  Monkeys  that  follow  belong  to  the 
American  continent,  all  of  which  differ  from 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa  by  having  neither 
chcek-pouchcs,  posterior  callosities,  nor  op- 
posable thumbs,  and  being  generally  fur- 
nished with  prehensile  tails  i while  the  nos- 
trils are  separated  by  a broad  space  in  front : 
they  constitute  the  family  CsBiDiC. 

The  Preacher  Monket.  (Myettes  Btclzt* 
hub.)  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a fox; 
with  long,  black,  glossy  hair  ; a round  teard 
j beneath  the  chin  and  throat  { block  shining 
eyes  t short  round  ears  ; and  a long  tail. 
It  is  a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  innabit- 
ing  the  woods  in  great  numbers,  which  re- 
I sound  with  its  dreadful  bowlings.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  following  circumstance, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  abundantly 
verified  bv  different  writers.  It  is  common 
for  one  of  these  creatures  to  ascend  a lofty 
tree ; while  numbers  of  them  assemble  on 
the  lower  branches  : the  Monkey  who  is  ele- 
I , voted  above  the  rest  then  sets  up  a howl,  so 
I loud  and  shrill  that  it  may  be  heard  at  an 
I immense  distance  : after  a certain  space  he 
I stops  and  gives  a signal  with  his  hand,  when 
- the  whole  assembly  join  in  chorus ; but  on 
another  signal  a sudden  silence  prevails,  and 
the  orator  concludes  his  harangue.  The  cla- 
mour on  such  occasions  is  most  astounding 
and  disagreeable.  This  howling  faculty  is 
accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  os  hyoidet^  or  throat  bone,  which,  com- 
municating with  the  larynx,  gives  great  ad- 
; ditional  resonance  to  the  voice.  These  howl- 
I ings  are  usually  sent  forth  in  the  morning, 

I at  sunset,  and  m the  darkness  of  night : they 
' are  also  heard  when  the  over-clouded  sky 
t threatens  an  approaching  storm.  [Sec  My- 
j CSTK9.] 

The  Fox-tailed  Mowket.  Pitheda  Uu- 
coctphala.)  This  animal,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a large  cat,  has  a very  singular  aspect ; 
the  middle  of  the  face  being  black,  bare,  and 
surrounded  by  white  downy  hair  on  the 
cheeks  and  forehead,  and  which,  gradually 
expanding  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head, 
forms  a very  thick  and  Ihll  kind  of  beard, 
which  divides  under  the  chin,  so  as  to  leave 


a bare  space  there.  Its  general  colour  Is  a 
dusky  brown  : the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
ears  round  and  flat : the  feet  and  hands  arc 
furnished  with  sharpish  claws  ; and  the  tall 
is  loug  and  very  full  of  hair.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America. 

Tlie  Foim-nxoERED.or  Spideu  Moxkkv. 

(A  teles  paymetts.)  A species  of  Monkey, 
distinguished  no  less  by  its  active,  lively, 
and  tractable  disposition,  than  by  the  slen- 
derness of  its  body  and  limbs,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  thumbs  on  its  fore-paws.  Its  colour 
is  uniformly  black,  except  on  the  face,  which 
is  of  a dark  flesh-colour  ; and  it  has  a long 
prehensile  toll,  wliich  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  defects  of  the  hand.  It  Inhabits 
the  woods  of  South  America,  associating  in 

f;rcat  multitudes,  and  assailing  such  travel- 
ers as  pass  through  their  haunts  by  throwing 
dry  and  withered  sticks  at  them,  and  by 
numberless  sportive  aud  mischievous  gam- 
bols. In  order  to  pass  from  one  loAy  tree  I 
to  another,  whose  branches  are  too  distant  I 
for  a leap,  they  form  a kind  of  chain,  by 
hanging  down,  linked  to  each  other  by  their  I 
tails  1 and  swinging  in  that  manner  till  the  ! 
lowermost  catches  hold  of  a bough  of  the 
next  tree,  and  draws  up  the  rest. 

The  Squirrel  Moxkey.  (CaUithrfxBctu^ 
reus.)  This  species,  which  scarcely  exceeds 
in  size  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears,  is  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  colour,  with  prangc-ycl- 
I0W  feet  and  hands ; the  nails  of  the  bauds  are 
flat,  and  those  of  the  feet  resemble  claws. 
The  head  is  round  ; the  nose  blackish ; the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  flesh-colour  *,  and  the  ears 
hairy  : under  parte  whitish  : tail  very  long, 
with  a black  tip.  The  specimens  usually  1 
brought  to  Europe  are  rather  of  a yellowish 
brown  or  greenish  cost. 

MONODOX.  [See  Narwhal. 

MONODONTA.  A genua  of  lUoUusca,  , 
inhabiting  a pyramidal  shell ; the  lips  dis- 
united at  the  upper  part,  the  left  having  a 
tooth-like  process,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  ; and  it  is  on  account  of  this  tooth 


UOHOnOKTik  PHARAONIS. 


or  notch,  with  which  the  columella  termi- 
nates, that  the  genus  is  divided  from  TYochus. 
The  animal  is  characterized  as — head  dis- 
tinct, having  two  tcntacula,  w ith  eyes  at  the 
base ; foot  ^ort.  They  are  found  in  most 
seas,  and  recent  species  arc  ratlicr  numerous. 

MONOMYAUIA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Conchiferay  consisting  of  those  bivalve 
shells  wliich  have  but  one  principal  miisou-  ! 
lar  impression  in  each  valve,  and  which  in-  | 
eludes  several  well-known  useful  Molluscn  | | 


!43o  ilT^c  CrcajJuii)  of 


' aa  the  Oyster,  Miissel,  and  Pearl  Oyster. 

Many  of  the  genera  arranged  under  this 
, order  attach  themselves  to  rocks.  Sec. 

I MONOPTERUS.  A genus  of  Jfalttcop- 
j tcrygious  lishes ; characterized  by  their 
i having  the  gill-openings  united,  but  with  a 
‘ partition  ; and  the  dorsal  and  anal  apparent 
I only  from  the  middle  of  the  tail  backwards. 
The  known  species  is  from  the  Moluccas  ; it 
is  green  above  and  fawn-coloarcd  below. 

MOOR-IIEX.  [See  GAi.LixrLE.] 

MOOSE-DEER.  [See  Et.K.] 

MORDELLTD.^:.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  body,  and  their  extreme 
activity  both  in  flying  and  leaping.  The 
body  is  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head 
Inserted  very  low ; the  thorax  is  trapezoid 
or  semicircular  ; the  elj’tra  either  very  short 
or  acuminated  at  the  extremity,  as  well  os 
the  abdomen  : the  antennas  rather  short. 


LOKArxn  POrNT-TAII.  BXITZJI. 

(UORt>K]:.l.A  LT7KATA.) 

The  smaller  typical  species  fi-cqucnt  flowers, 
especially  those  of  the  whitc-thom  and  wm- 
bcUi/ercc.  Some  of  the  species  are  parasitic 
uix>n  otlier  insects.  JiipiphoruA  jxiratloxus, 
for  instance,  inhabits  in  the  perfect  state  the 
nests  of  the  common  wasp  ; “ whence  La- 
treille  ol^rres,  that  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  subsists  in  that  situation  in  the  larva 
state,  and  is  probably  nourished  by  the 
wosi>s  os  their  own  offspring.  On  arriving 
at  the  perfect  state,  it  emerges  from  the  nest, 
and  seeks  the  flowers ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
already  formed  cells  of  the  wasps,  lier  abdo- 
men being  well  adapted  for  such  purposes, 
l^ing  long  and  acuminated." — 
MORMOLYCE.  A singular  genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects  found  in  Java,  one  species 
of  which  has  been  described  by  M.  Ilagen- 
bacli : our  figure  gives  a very  good  idea  of 
its  form,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
flatness,  the  elongation  of  the  head,  and  the 
very  great  Icaf-like  dilatation  of  the  elytra : 
it  was  first  found  by  Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt. 
The  larva  has  only  lately  been  described 
an»l  figured.  M.  Van  Ovendyk  found  the 
larva  and  pupa  in  the  Polyportts/omentariugt 
or  an  allied  species  of  fungus  growing  on 
the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees  : tiie  larva 
closely  resembles  that  of  Carnbtts  and  Cn- 
l^ma.  Naturalists  generally  place  this 
curious  Carabidous  insect  near  the  South 
American  genus  Aipr(^ 


Jlatuvdl  5?tB'tar,n ; 


JAVAKBSS  irOKUOLTCB. 

(UORUOZiTOB  PETIXODXa.) 

MORMYRUS.  A genus  of  Malacopte- 
rygious  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Esocidee 
or  Tike  family.  The  body  is  compressed, 
oblong,  and  scaly  ; tail  thin  at  the  base,  but 
swelling  near  the  fin ; skin  of  the  head 
naked,  covering  the  operculum  and  gill- 
rays,  and  leaving  no  opening  for  the  latter 
but  a vertical  fissure.  The  gape  is  small, 
the  angles  being  formed  by  the  maxillaries : 
the  teeth  arc  small,  notched  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  occupy  the  intcrmaxillaries  and 


SHAltP-MOSBD  MLUl  MORUTB08 
(UOnUTRDB  OXTRarKOHnS.) 

lower  jaw;  and  there  are  bands  of  small 
crowded  ones  on  the  vomer  and  tongue. 
The  stomach  is  a roundish  sac,  followed  by 
a slender  intestine  with  two  cxca,  almost 
always  covered  with  fat  ; and  the  air- 
bladder  is  long,  large,  and  simple.  Two 
species  have  a cylindrical  muzzle, the  one 
having  a long  dorsal  fin,  and  the  other  a 
short  one ; a third  has  both  the  snout  and 
dorsal  short ; and  in  a fourth,  the  forehead 
forms  a protuberance  advancing  in  flront  of 
the  mouth.  The  species  here  figured  is  the 
sharp-nosed  Mormyrus  (if.  oxyrAjmcAus), 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fishes 
found  in  the  river  Nile. 

MORSE.  [See  Walrus.] 

M0SASAURU8.  [Sec  SupPLEiiKirT.] 

MOSCniD^.  [See  Musk-dcbb.] 

MOSCIIUS.  A genus  of  Ruminants  allied 
to  the  antelopes,  most  of  them  being  deli- 
cately graceftil  in  form.  They  are  found  in 
Western  Africa,  in  India,  and  the  Indian 
islands.  The  accompanying  figure  of 
Moschus  Kanchil  will  give  a good  ideA  of 


^^Dnpular  ©icttonai'ii  of  ^m'matcir  ^aturt.  43i 

KMOTIT.  iPhalcena  of  Linnasus.)  The 

namc  of  Mothi  i$  given  to  a numeroua  and 
beautiful  divison  of  Lepidopterous  iuBects, 
readily  distinguished  from  Butterflies  by 
their  anteniue  tapering  to  a point,  instead  of 
being  terminated  by  a knob,  and  by  their 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in  the 
evening  or  night.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  the  antennn  arc  often  feathery,  or  comb- 
shaped t and  that  the  legs  have  two  spiny 
processes  or  thora-like  points  at  the  middle 
^ joinUofcach. 

Mosouos  xAiioHiL  •TJ’®  fcpMopter,  ora  all  provlJcd 

with  a tongue  for  gathering  their  food  t but 
tlie  form  of  this  genus,  some  of  which  we  a great  proportion  of  the  Moths  are  destitute 
have  seen  alive  In  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo-  of  tliat  organ,  whilst  in  others  it  is  excecd- 
logical  Society.  They  arc  very  delicate  ani-  inglysraalli  a considerable  number  of  them, 
mals.  [See  Musk. j therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their 

MOSOniTrt  \ A tmnt  iiua  i„  winged  State  without  food.  The  larrsB  or 

‘^mSkiln^  the  w'lS't  r&d^exhTbil'ne^^^^^ 

i>rh  “• 

the  Mosquito  so  dangerous  as  well  as  trouble- 
some  IsTthat  the  pfobosds  not  only  mak« 

a wound,  but  injects  into  it  a poison  which  for  Serniwe^the^^  hah?’ 

causes  inflammation.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  „?n!Iw  Yw"®  n**®^^*»  5 

• Voyage  up  the  Amazon,’  has  the  follow-  chi^sTu^^  ^ transformed 

iiig  notice  of  these  troublesome  pesu : ••  Soon  iuTe  n^turnal  Lepidoptera  were  in- 
N * eluded  in  the  genus  Pfmlcena  by  Linnaeus  ; 

\ \ j / / but  since  the  time  of  that  great  naturalist 

\ ^ \ I ^ divided  by  Cuvier,  Latreille, 

1 ^ others,  into  a number  of  different  groups, 

V Sup  / classification  of  which  is  too  cominicated 

^Br  A ••nd  embarrassing  to  be  thoroughly  explained 

, in  this  work.  A few  of  the  species  are  here 

- appended  as  examples  of  the  group.  We 

may  remark  that  there  arc  several  thousand 
species  of  Moths,  varying  in  size  from  a line 
/ ^ 3 \ \ in  breadth  to  eleven  Inches,  and  even  more. 

- i S i \ The  variety  ofform  and  colour  is  endless.  We 

.1  ^ J \ limit  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  two  or  three 

/ < species  which  are  tioforsoua  for  their  depre- 

/ \ ' dations  I readers  who  wish  to  see  how  useful 

/ T \ some  members  of  the  group  are  to  mankind, 

/ ^ ' \ must  consult  the  articles  Silkworm  Moth 

/ \ and  SATURifiA,  though  there  is  not  a Moth 

f ^ \ that  is  not  more  or  less  use^l  in  many  ways, 

FTTW..H  / — N ^ Birds  and  Bats,  if  not  to  us.  Kefemng  to 

OITO.  — (otJLEx  MOSQUITO.)  the  oTtlole  Spuixoid^  for  an  account  of  the 

re  crossed  the  month  of  the  XIngu  J^wk-moths,  and  to  the  article  Hepialus 
nnch  to  the  displeasure  of  the  description  of  another  important 

10  wished  to  stop  upon  the  lower  jnbdivision  \ to  the  word  Cossus  for  the 
they  were  very  right ; for  scarcely  O^nAT-MoTii ; and  to  other  words  scattered 
wed,  when  we  were  beset  by  such  work,  we  begin  with  noticing  the 

c&rapands,  or  mosquitoes,  os  put  ^**®^ciD.R,  wliich  contains  the  loigest 
defiance.  Kets  were  of  no  avail,  ^ Jtnown,— the  jSafumwi 

! oppresrive  heat  would  have  al-  A ttos,  — the  extent  of  whose  wings  mca- 
1,  for  those  which  could  not  creep  TOtween  eight  and  nine  inches.  The 

e meshes  would  in  some  other  firo'ind  colour  is  a fine  dwp  oronee-brown, 
itrance,  in  spite  of  every  precau-  ^ middle  of  each  wing  Is  a large 

k breeches  they  laughed  at,  and  transparent  spot  j each  of 

jcmed  the  interior  of  a bee-hive.  j parts  is  su^eded  by  a 

not  do  ; so  we  tried  the  deck  \ ?•  i * across  all  the  wings  nm 

warms  continually  poured  over  darker  bars,  exhibiting  a very 

night  long  wo  were  foaming  with  oswrtment  of  Taring  shades:  the 
Id  rage."  upper  wings  are  slightly  curved  down- 

rr  T A rc^  w •»  at  their  tips,  and  the  lower  wings  are 

CSee  Wagtail.]  edged  with  a larder  of  blaok  spots  on  a ‘ 


1 1 MOSQUITO.  — (OULBX  MOSQUITO.) 

after  dark  we  crossed  the  month  of  the  XIngu 
(Shingu),  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
i Indians,  who  wished  to  atop  upon  the  lower 
t side.  And  thev  were  very  right ; for  scarcely 
I had  we  crossed,  when  we  were  beset  by  such 
I swarms  of  c&rapands,  or  mosquitoes,  os  put 
all  sleep  at  defiance.  Kets  were  of  no  avail, 
even  if  the  oppressive  heat  would  have  al- 
i lowed  them,  for  those  which  could  not  creep 
through  the  meshes  would  in  some  other 
I way  find  entrance,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
’ tion.  Thick  breeches  they  laughed  at,  and 
the  cabin  seemed  the  interior  of  a bee-hive. 
This  would  not  do  ; so  wo  tried  the  deck  ; 
but  fVesh  swarms  continually  poured  over 
us,  and  all  night  long  wo  were  foaming  with 
vexation  and  rage." 

UOTACHiLA.  [See  Wagtail.] 


Cfjc  Crratfurji  of  iJatural  SjtsJtorji ; 


p&le  bufT’Colourcd  ground : the  antennas  are 
widely  pectinated  with  a quadruple  scriefl  of 
fibres,  which  have  a very  elegant  appearance. 
This  species,  or  at  least  a closely  allied  one, 
is  found  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  RrE‘ORAS3  Moth.  {.Penthophora 
mono.)  This  Moth  is  of  a middling  size ; the 
male,  urith  extended  wings,  is  neany  an  inch 
broad,  and  black.  The  antennas  are  strongly 
pectinated  in  two  rows  : and  the  head,  back, 
and  abdomen  are  black,  the  latter  with  yel- 
low notches  posteriorly.  The  wings  are  very 
thin,  membranous,  transparent,  and  block, 
with  fringes  of  the  same  colour,  or  sometimes 
I brownish.  The  female  is  distinguished  bv 
I a proportionally  thick,  long  abdomen,  which 
: is  whitish  gray,  and  woolly  at  its  exterior ; 


and  by  small,  slender,  brownish  gray  wings, 
which  are  not  adapted  fur  flying.  The  ca- 
terpillar is  found  in  April  and  May,  living 


on  rye-grass  (Xohum  perenne),  and  many 
I other  plants  in  meadows  : its  ^und  colour 
! U velvety  black,  yellow  at  the  incisions  and 
i sides,  with  a block  head  and  small  reddish 


yellow  warts,  having  ash-gray  hairs  on  them. 

I The  cocoon  consists  of  only  a few  threads  { 

' the  pupa  is  yellow,  streaked  with  black 
' lengthways,  blackish  brown  on  the  wing- 
' covers,  and  beset  with  whitish  gray  tufts  of 
hair.  After  pairing,  the  female  lays  her 
I eggs  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
i J une,  round  the  stems  of  the  gross,  and  covers 
I them  with  the  down  from  her  abdomen,  to 
I secure  them  from  the  weather.  Two  gene- 
rations appear  in  long,  warm  summers ; but 
in  general  the  caterpillar  passes  the  winter 
' at  the  roots  of  the  nass.  The  destruction 
! of  this  caterpillar  when  in  great  abundance 
is  very  difficult,  as  it  prefers  living  In  loiw 
I grass  in  the  day  time,  or  in  the  ground, 
i Breaking  up  the  meadows  in  autumn  ap- 
I pears  to  be  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  pupe  concealed  there  ; they  will  thus  be 
exposed  to  the  enemies  appointed  by  Nature 
herself,  such  as  IchMumonUlie^  &c. 

The  Brown  Tail  Moth  {Porthtsia  om- 
r\jlua)  is  remarkable  for  the  ravages  which 
its  caterpillar  commits  by  destroying  the 
foliage  of  trees  and  hedges.  The  Moth  is  of 
a fine  satiny  white,  except  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  which  is  of  a deep  brown.  The 
caterpillar  is  brown  and  hairy,  having  a row 
of  white  spots  along  each  side,  and  two  red 
spots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  It  is  of 
a gregarions  nature,  vast  numbers  residing 
under  one  common  web : they  are  hatched 
early  in  autumn,  and  immediately  form  for 
tltemselves  a small  web,  and  bemn  feeding 
on  the  foliar  of  the  tree  or  shrub  on  which 
they  were  placed : they  marshal  themselves 
with  great  regularity  for  this  purpose  in  rows, 
and  at  first  devonr  only  the  upper  pellicle 
and  the  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  eveniug  retire  to  their  web.  In  about 
three  weeks  they  cast  their  skin,  and  proceed 
to  feed  as  before,  enlacing  their  web  firom 
time  to  time,  and  forming  it  on  all  sides  as 
strong  and  secure  as  possible.  Here  they 
remain  during  the  whole  winter  in  a state 
of  torpidity,  till,  being  enlivened  by  the 
warmth  of  the  returning  spring,  they  issue 
from  their  covering  with  increase  strength, 


and  devour  the  whole  substance  of  the  leaves. 
When  full  grown,  which  is  usually  atx>ut  the 
beginning  of  June,  each  spins  itself  a sepa- 
rate web,  in  which  it  changes  to  a dark 
brown  ch^salis,  out  of  which  in  about  a 
month  theMoth  issues.  The  ravages  of  these 
caterpillars  have  in  some  years  been  so  great 
as  to  cause  the  most  serious  apprelienMons.  : 
In  1782,  so  numerous  were  they  in  many  | 
parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourho^  of  London,  that  subscriptions  * 
were  opened  and  poor  people  employed  to  I 
cut  off  and  collect  the  webs  at  one  sKilling  1 
per  bushel ; they  were  then  burned,  under  i 
the  inspection  of  the  parochial  ofllcers  : and 
it  is  asserted,  tliat  in  one  day,  in  the  parish 
of  Clapham  alone,  eighty  bushels  were  thus 
collected  and  destroyed. 

The  larvsB  of  Psyche  and  other  allied 
Mnera  of  Moths  inhabit  a case  construct^ 
by  themselves.  In  some  species  found  in 
New  Holland  and  South  AfVica,  these  cases 
are  often  beautifully  ornamented  with 
straws,  spines,  or  little  bits  of  wood.  It  is 
I an  example  of  this  kind  that  Capt.  Sir  James 
I Alexander  describes,  in  his  * Excursions  in  | 

I Western  Africa,*  under  the  name  of  the 
Lictor,  “ That  strange  insect,  the  Lictor^  or  I 
bundle  of  sticks,  occurs  here  (Kaffir-land),  ■ 
and,  with  its  caterpillar-like  tunic,  on  which 
are  stuck  the  ends  of  little  sticks,  all  raking  { 
aft  like  the  quills  of  a porcupine,  it  may  be  i 
seen  walking  along  by  prmecting  its  head  I 
and  six  legs  from  its  case,  in  some  of  these 
insects  the  sticks  are  irregular,  the  longest  ' 
being  near  the  tail.  In  others  again  them 
are  three  sets  of  regular  fasces  connected  by 
a *diarthrodial  articulation  which  makes 
the  ingenuity  of  this  insect  the  more  remark- 
able. All  the  fasces  are  about  the  same 
length : but  the  set  about  the  head  are  tliick; 
the  middle  are  less  so ; and  the  tail  fasces 
taper  nearly  to  a point.  This  variety  is 
found  suspended  to  dried  rhenaster  bushes. 

A third  species,  more  delicate  than  the  otlier 
two,  fteds  on  yellow  everlasting  flowers ; 
and  has  one  set  of  regular  fasces  about  its 
body.*’ 

Of  the  family  NocTtnD.R,  we  may  specify 
the  Cabbaok  Moth.  (.Mamestrta  ^os- 
9ica.')  This  Moth  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
hair  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended ; 
its  head,  collar,  and  back,  are  blackish-gray. 
Intermixed  withwhitish  and  yellowish  hairs. 
The  back  has  a thick  double  crest  t the  ab- 
domen it  dark  ash  gray,  the  npper  half  beset 
in  the  middle  with  black  tufts.  The  upper 
wings  are  gray,  with  amlxture  of  yellow  and 
white.  The  anterior  l>oitler  is  very  light  to 
beyond  the  middle,  with  dark  spots  \ on  the 
watered  band  are  two  or  thrw  yellowish 
spots : the  cross  lines  are  distinct,  the  first  is 
rather  broad,  and  the  next  double  the  width, 
with  a dark  edge  : the  usual  middle  spots  sur- 
rounded with  white,  the  kidney-shaped  one 
in  the  middle,  with  a whitish-gray  lunule, 
surrounded  with  a blackish  colour  ; the  usual 
conical  spot  is  dark,  and  surrounded  with 
brown.  The  watered  band  is  extremely  light, 
and  terminates  at  the  white  notched  line, 
marked  with  a W.  At  the  first  end  of  the 
above  line  is  a softened-off  rusty  spot.  Near 


^ popular  fflfctionarp  of  Sfm'raatctf  Mature. 


the  border  of  tlie  gray,  ycllowiah-striped,  and 
toothed  fringes,  in  a row  of  small,  black,  tri- 
angular marks.  The  under  wings  arc  light 
gray,  with  dark  veins,  and  central  spots ; 
blackish  towards  the  outer  edge.  The  Moth 
api^cars  in  May  and  Jui>c,  sits  in  the  day- 
time on  hedges,  the  stems  of  trees,  or  on  the 
earth,  and  only  flies  at  night. 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  more  or  less  co- 
vered w’ith  gray  or  black.  It  has  a dark 
strii>e  on  the  back,  on  which  there  is  a pale 
indistinct  line.  Above,  it  is  sometimes  fur- 
itislicd  with  dark  or  pale  siMts  placed  length- 
wise. At  the  sides  is  a dirty  yellow  stripe, 
wiiich  becomes  reddish  above ; and  close 
al>ove  this  spot  arc  two  white  spiracles,  sur- 
rounded with  block,  each  in  a small  black 
spot.  When  this  caterpillar  appears  in  great 
numbers,  it  dues  considerable  damage  to 
several  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  lettuces, 
&c.,  by  eating  out  the  heart.  It  appears  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  To  look  for 
and  kill  them,  although  troublesome,  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

The  Antler,  or  Grass  "hlor a (.Cerapterj/x 
fframinui)  is  another  species  injurious  to  mea- 
dow's. This  Motli  is  of  a moderate  size  ; its 
head  and  back  are  yellowish  brown,  the 
collar  almost  yellow;  the  brown  antenn® 
are  covert  with  yellow  scales ; and  the 
! abdomen  and  the  legs  ore  brownish  gray,  the 
I latter  with  darker  joints.  The  upper  wings 
I are  usually  brownish  gray,  with  a dwker 
mixture  in  the  middle.  The  ordinary  mid<Ue 
spots  are  whitish,  yellowish,  or  bluish  ; the 
first  round,  the  second  half-moon  shaped. 
A strong  narrow  line  runs  from  the  root 
! IcngthwMsc  through  the  middle  of  the  wings 
into  tlie  half-moon  spot,  which  it  intersects 
I in  such  a manner  ui  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a three-pronged  fork,  or  horn,  w'hcnce 
the  common  Knglish  name  of  the  Moth. 
Tlie  upper  border  of  the  wings  is  lighter ; 
the  fringes  brownish  yellow'.  The  under 
wings  are  yellowish  gray,  nearly  black  to- 
w'ards  the  outer  border,  with  yellowisli 
fringes.  It  flies  in  the  latter  end  of  July 
: and  beginning  of  August.— The  caterpillar 
is  brown  or  blackish,  with  five  lighter  stripes 
along  the  back;  the  first  and  fast  sections 
are  covered  with  a hard,  smooth  scale.  Tne 
stripes  meet  at  the  edge  of  the  anus : the 
al^omcn  is  blackish  : the  hind  feet  project 
beyond  the  anal  point.  The  larva  are  an 
inch  long ; and  they  undergo  their  trans- 
formation about  Jlidsummer,  within  a light 
cocoon,  under  moss,  stones,  and  such  like 
materials,  changing  into  a blackish-brown 
shining  pupa.  The  food  of  the  caterpiUar 
consUts  of  all  the  soft  sorts  of  grasses.  It 
lives  at  the  roots,  and  cats  all  the  germs. 
Although  it  is  in  existence  in  autumn.  It  lies 
benumbed  in  the  earth  in  winter,  and  begins 
to  eat  again  in  the  spring;  yet  the  eiwct^f 
its  devastations  appear  chiefly  in  the  bc- 
ffiniiing  of  June,  when  it  lias  changed  its 
skin  for  the  last  time.  This  Insect  appears 
only  to  be  injurious  in  dry  situations,  par- 
ticularly in  mountain  pastures ; the  cater- 
pillar has  never  been  met  with  on  low,  wet, 
and  marshy  meadows.  The  only  means  of 
extirpating  or  diminishing  this  caterpillar 


consists  in  surrounding  the  attacked  places,  ^ 
as  the  ground  permits,  with  shallow  ditches, 
or  by  means  of  a plough  with  deep  furrows, 

08  broad  as  possible,  and  turning  pigs  Into 
these  placet  to  cat  the  caterpillars.  Crows 
are  oLm  among  the  natural  enemies  of  this 
insect,  and  should  be  encouraged.  —For  the 
information  contained  in  this  article  we  are  ; 
indebted  to  * Khllar's  Treatise  on  Insects 
injurious  to  Vegetation,'  kc. 

The  Gamua  Motu.  iPlutia  pomma.) 
The  ground  colour  of  this  beautiful  Moth  is 
light  and  dark  gray  mixed  with  rust  colour. 
The  head  and  collar  are  of  a brownish  hue, 
edged  with  light  gray  lines,  as  well  as  the 
crested  back  and  shoulders : the  abdomen  | 
is  yellowish  gray,  with  elevated  brown  tufts 
of  hair.  The  upper  wings  are  marbled,  and  I 
I have  a metallic  lustre : the  inner  edge  is 
j wavy,  and  toothed  near  the  fringes : the 
I notched  cross-lines  are  silvery : towards  the 
I inner  border  is  situated  a silvery  or  gold- 
coloured  shining  mark,  which  resembles^  the 
Greek  letter  Gamma  (r)>  The  under  winga 
are  yellowish  brown  at  the  l®se  above  the 
fringes,  with  black  bands.  The  blackish-  j 
brown  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a white  cocoon.  — | 
The  caterpillar  is  green,  beset  with  single  • 
hairs,  having  only  twelve  feet,  and  a brown-  | 
ish  green  head.  On  the  back  are  four  very 
small  yellowish  or  whitish  lines ; the  feet 
have  a yellow  stripe  : the  spiracles  areblack- 
ish  green.  These  caterpillars  are  found 
from  spring  to  autumn  in  a variety  of  gene- 
rations, and  are  so  plentiful  in  some  years, 
that  they  do  great  damage  to  ve^tablea, 
peas,  and  various  sorts  of  fodder-herbage. 
The  only  possible  means  of  destroying  them 
is  by  shaking  them  off  and  hand-picking. 

The  Red  Undbrwi.no.  (Ca<oca?a.)  The 
antenn®  of  this  handsome  Moth  resemble 
threads : the  thorax  is  crested,  and  of  a 
brownish-gray  colour,  as  is  the  abdomen  and 
superior  wings  ; the  latter  having  double  ; 
lines  and  zig-zag  bars  crossing  them  in  i 
several  places,  and  a remarkable  spot  in  the 
middle.  The  under  wings  are  of  a flne  ! 
scarlet  colour,  having  two  broad  bands  of 
block ; the  tongue  is  spiral ; and  all  the 
wings  are  dentated.  The  caterpiUar  is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; feeds  on  the 
willow ; and  is  in  coloor  so  Uke  the  bark, 

09  not  to  be  easily  seen.  About  the  latter 
end  of  June  it  changes  to  a red  chrysalis : 
and  the  Moth  appears  in  August ; flies  in  the 
day ; and  is  very  fond  of  settling  against  bams,  : 
or  the  sides  of  such  houses  os  are  boarded. 

Amongst  the  family  Tineid.c,  so  nu- 
merous In  genera  and  species,  generally  of 
small  size,  may  bo  mentioned  the  Uoney- 
COMB  Motu.  (GaUeria  ceretlla.')  This 
Moth  is  one  of  the  larger  species  of  the 


family  of  Tintida;  the  male  being  consi- 
derably smaUcr  than  the  frmalc,  and  the 
sexes  differing  much  in  size,  colour,  and  in 


the  form  of  the  upper  wings.  The  caterpil- 
lar of  tills  Moth  feeds  on  the  ttox  of  the 
honoy-b^,  and  not  unfrequeutly  destroys  a 
hive  by  the  filth  and  stench  which  it  occa- 
sions. nence,  though  it  does  not  destroy 
the  honey,  it  is  a most  formidable  enemy  to 
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•piftrians.  Mate:  Antennae,  head,  and  bock  I 
clay-yellow;  on  the  back  behind  the  ecu-  I 
tellum  rises  a small  blackish-brown  tuft  of  i 
h^r,  the  point  of  which  is  white  ; abdomen  j 
I yellowish  brown.  The  upper  wings  are  I 
I broad,  short,  and  obtuse  : the  fore  border  ' 
■Ughtly  curved,  the  fVinge  border  lunated, ; 
notched  inwardly,  the  inner  border  rather 
waving,  with  a small  hollow  exactly  oppo- 
site the  comer  of  the  inner  angle.  The 
colour  is  dusty  ash  gray.  From  Inc  base  to  ' 
the  middle  there  is  a white  slender  band,  on 
which  are  scattered  single  dark  brown  mi- 
, nute  spots.  Upon  the  fore-l>order,  and  along 
I the  fringe-border,  arc  lines  in  the  same  di-  | 
rection,  proceeding  from  a spotted  band, ' 
which  is  angularly  bent,  and  faint.  The 
inner  border  is  light  yellowish  for  a consi- 
derable breadth,  from  the  base  to  the  inner 
angle,  with  many  purplish-brown,  short, 
elevated,  wool-like  lines  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; so  that  when  the  wings  are  closed  : 
above,  an  apparently  furrowed  surface  will  ! 
be  formed.  The  fringes  are  Jagged,  brown 
and  white  at  the  points,  and  surrounded  in-  j 
wardly  with  a darker  hair-like  line.  The  ' 
under  wings  are  light  ash  gray,  and  some- 


hive.  In  this  web  the  caterpillar  lives  from 
ten  to  twenty-eight  days  unchanged,  but  is 
finally  transformed  into  a brown  pupa,  out 
of  which  the  moth  appears  in  fourteen  days. 
Those  which  become  pupse  in  autumn  lie 
the  whole  winter  in  tliat  state.  There  are 
two  generations  of  them  in  a year.  The 
moth  of  the  first  generation  appears  in  spring, 
and  that  of  the  second  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  at  night, 
in  the  cracks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hive, 


from  which  the  young  caterpillars  find  their 
w^  to  the  honeycomb. 

There  is  but  one  sure  method  of  clearing 


times  brownish  gray,  with  lighter  fringes 
edgM  with  white,  and  a yellowish  line  for 
their  inner  boundary.  The  female  is  not 
I only  much  larger  than  the  male,  but  distin- 


I only  much  larger  than  the  male,  nut  oistm- 
! guished  from  him  by  a darker  rusty  brown 
head  and  back.  The  abdomen  is  thick  and 
, club-shaped,  furnished  with  a brownish  gray 
ovipositor,  and  the  feet  of  the  same  colour. 
The  upper  wings  are  darker,  obtuse,  straight, 
edmost  rectangular,  and  a trace  of  the  faint 
, spotted  band  is  rarely  perceptible.  The 
under  wings  are  much  bghter,  white,  but 
with  a darx  gray  dusty  border,  and  darker 
veins  of  the  same  colour,  as  far  as  the  white 
fringes,  which  are  surrounded  with  a yel- 
lowish colour. 

The  caterpillar  Is  cyllndrically  spindle- 
shaped,  when  fully  grown  from  ten  to  twelve 
lines  long,  and  two  lines  thick,  dirty  white, 
with  scarcely  visible  brown  single  tubercles, 
emitting  slender  hairs.  The  head  is  chest- 
nut brown,  the  back  of  the  following  seg- 
ment rather  darker,  divided  lengthwise  by 
a whitish  line,  which  line  Is  sometimes  con- 
tinued indistinctly  along  the  back  : the  belly 
and  sixteen  feet  are  bone-coloured.  It  pre- 
pares for  itself,  immediately  on  issuing  from 
the  egg,  a web,  or  covered  passage,  with 
thick,  strong  threads,  in  which  it  lodges  by 
day  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  and 
only  seeks  its  food,  wliich  consists  of  wax, 
at  night,  when  the  bees  arc  at  rest.  At  first, 
these  caterpillars  only  live  in  the  lower 
cells,  but  when  they  ore  bigger  they  ascend 
higher,  lengthening  their  passage  as  they 
proceed ; so  that  when  there  are  many  of 
them , in  a hive,  it  Is  entirely  filled  with  these 
webs.  The  bees  which  are  entangled  in 
them  and  cannot  get  away,  die.  Three 
hundred  caterpillars  have  l^n  found  in  a 
hive.  They  attain  their  full  size  within 
three  weeks,  and  arc  then  ready  for  entering 
the  pupa  state.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
make  for  themselves  a much  firmer  and  en-  | 
tlrely  closed  web,  either  In  the  above-named  I 
passages,  or  In  a concealed  comer  of  the  i 


the  bee-hives  of  this  moth,  and  this  consists 
in  looking  for  and  destroying  the  larvee  and 
pupn.  If  the  hives  are  examined  only  once 
a week  for  this  purpose,  any  traces  of  covered 
passages  will  easily  be  perceived,  and  must 
be  immediately  removed,  and  destroyed  with 
the  caterpillars  in  them.  The  comers  of 
the  hive  must  also  be  closely  examined,  in 
ease  of  cocoons  being  there,  which  must  also 
t)C  destroyed.  A lighted  candle  is  also  re- 
commended to  be  held  l»efore  the  hole  of  the 
bee-hive,  that  the  moth,  flying  out  to  the 
light,  may  be  burnt.  But  this  Is  labour  in 
vain,  for  the  female  does  not  leave  the  hive 
till  she  has  laid  her  eggs ; and  it  is  only 
supernumerary  males  that  perish  In  the 
flame.  — KcUar. 

The  Clotiiks-Moth.  {Tinea  vestianetla.) 
As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  (^uits  the  egg,  it  be- 
gins to  form  a nest.  For  this  purpose,  having 
•pun  a thin  coating  of  silk  round  its  body, 
it  cuts  filaments  of  wool  or  iHir  close  to  the 
thread  of  the  cloth,  and  applies  the  pieces 
to  the  outside  of  its  case  ; which  covering  it 
never  leaves  except  in  cases  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity. When  it  wishes  to  feed,  it  puts  out 
its  head  at  either  end  of  the  case,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  When  inclined  to  change 
its  position,  it  protrudes  its  head  and  about 
half  its  body,  and  thus  moves  forward,  drag- 
ring  its  case  by  fixing  its  hinder  legs  firmly 
in  it : and  when,  from  its  increase  in  size, 
the  case  becomes  too  small,  it  makes  an 
addition  to  it  at  each  end.  This  operation 
can  be  readily  traced  by  transferring  it  from 
cloth  of  one  colour  to  another,  w'hen  each 
addition  will  be  conspicuous  from  the  differ- 
ence of  colour.  After  clianging  into  a chry- 
salis in  April,  or  >lay,  it  remains  quiescent 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  a small  noc- 
turnal Moth,  of  a silvery  gray  colour,  comes 
forth.  It  is  said  that  Moths  never  attack 
unwashed  wool  — that  is,  wool  as  it  comet 
fVom  the  sheep's  back,  before  any  cleansing 
process  has  been  employed  that  will  deprive 
it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  layers  between 
clothes,  or  kept  in  small  parcels  in  the  cor- 
ners of  shelves  or  drawers.  The  most  im- 
portant, by  far,  of  all  the  species  is  the  Silk- 
worm Moth.  [See  Silkworm.  See  also 
Aectia  : Stavropus  : Cossvs  : Hepialus, 
Ac.  — Such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  for 
further  information  respecting  the  genera 
and  species  of  this  most  extensive  class  of 
insects,  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Stephens, 
Curtis,  Wood,  Humphreys,  and  Westwood's 
BriUsh  Moths  t also  to  Mr.  Henry  Double* 
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day’a  (of  Epping),  and  to  the  papers  of 
I Messrs.  Stainton  and  Douglas. 

AfOTMOT.  (i/b(mo/«s,  or  iVionite*  Bra- 
$niieruis.)  A curious  and  handsome  bird» 
inhabiting  many  parts  of  South  America. 
Its  back  is  of  a dark  rich  green  colour, 
and  it  has  a long  wedge-shaped  tail,  two 
feathers  of  which  extend  some  inches  beyond 
the  others.  Tlic  shafts  of  these  are  stripped 
of  their  webs  near  the  extremities,  giving 
the  bird  a very  singular  appearance.  One 
would  suppose  that  these  birds  trimmed 
their  feathers  thus  themselves,  for  many  are 
found  witli  quills  perfect,  and  others  partly 
denuded.  The  Motmots  arc  generally  in 
pairs  In  tlie  deep  woods,  and  arc  easily  re- 
cognized bv  their  note,  mot-mot^  slowlv  re- 
peated. There  are  several  species  of  3lot- 
tnots  : the  edge  of  the  beak  in  these  birds  is 
aerrated  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  man- 
dibles* 

MOXJFFLON.  (Ovis  Afusmon.)  An  ani- 
mal of  the  sheep  kind,  called  also  the  Mus- 
MOK,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Greece,  &c.,  and  which, 

I tliough  by  nature  extremely  wild,  retains 
{ all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  primitive 
race.  The  general  size  of  the  Moufflon  is 
I that  of  a small  fallow  deer ; but,  though 
j covered  with  hair,  it  bears  a stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  ram  tlian  to  anv  other  animal, 
both  in  regard  to  its  horns,  wnich  sometimes 
grow  to  a vast  size,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
conformation.  The  muzzle  and  the  inside 
of  the  ears  are  of  a whitish  hue,  tinged  with 
yellow  { but  the  other  parts  of  the  face  are 
of  a brownish  gray.  The  body  is  covered 
with  hair  instep  of  wool ; in  which  parti- 
cular consists  its  chief  difference  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  sheep  : the  upper  part 
of  it  is  brown,  but  the  under  part  and  the 
insides  of  the  limbs  arc  whitish.  In  summer 
its  hair  is  close,  like  that  of  a deer ; in 
winter  it  becomes  rou^h,  wavy,  and  a little 
curled,  concealing  at  lU  roots  a fine  white 
I woolly  down.  About  the  neck  and  i>houlders 


MOurrLoif. — (ovis  uusmok.) 


u well  as  under  the  throat,  the  hair  U con- 
siderably longer  than  elsewhere. 

From  spring  to  autumn  the  Moufflons 
fted  in  the  little  valUes  among  the  upper 
regions  of  the  mountains,  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Alpine  plants,  and  are  said  to 
grow  very  fat.  As  winter  appraacbes»  they 


descend  lower,  and  cat  grass  and  other  ve- 
getables. The  whole  fi<rm  of  this  animal 
seems  better  calculated  for  agility  and 
strength  than  that  of  the  common  sheep  ; 
but  still  it  is  very  timid,  and,  when  closely 
punned,  docs  not  run  in  a directly  progres- 
sive course,  but  obliquely,  from  side  to  side, 
in  tlie  manner  of  other  sheep ; ascending 
the  rocky  mountains  with  great  agility,  and, 
like  the  wild  goat,  going  over  the  narrowest 
and  most  dangerous  passes  with  perfect 
safety.  Their  chace  is  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult ; and  they  are  so  w'ild  os  to  be  seldom 
taken  until  shot  by  the  hunters,  who  lie  in 
wait  for  them  among  the  mountains.  TIte 
female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  her  horns 
never  gvpw  to  the  same  magnitude  as  in  the 
ram.  These  have  sometimes  been  found  to 
measure,  in  their  convolutions,  above  two 
clls  in  length  : with  these  they  often  main- 
tain very  furious  battles  among  their  own 
kind  ; and  sometimes  they  arc  broken  in 
the  conflict.  The  young,  when  first  bom, 
are  covered  with  a soft,  gray,  curling  fleece, 
which  gradually  changes  into  hair  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  Such  is  the  sheep  in 
its  wild  state  ; by  no  means  that  seemingly 
helpless  animal  which  we  view  it  under  the 
shepherd's  care ; but  in  the  highest  degree 
active  and  vigorous. 

MOUSE.  A genus  of  Rodent 

quadrupeds,  including  not  only  what  are 
usually  termed  ifice,  bat  alto  the  BatM.  [The 
latter  are  described  at  page  562.] 

The  <k)M3fr>x  Mouse.  (JAm  rntfscu/us.) 
This  little  animal  Is  a general  inhabitant  of 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  j for 
though  it  is  said  to  be  not  a native  of  Ame- 
rica, but  taken  there  by  European  settlers, 
It  is  now  found  in  every  part  of  that  conti- 
nent. There  arc  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  colour } but  the  fur  is 
usually  of  a brownish  ash-colour  above,  and 
light  beneath  : the  tail  not  quite  so  long  ns 
the  body;  and  the  cars  about  half  the  length 
of  the  head.  As  Mr.  Bell  observes,  “there 
are  few  animals  more  generally  associated 
with  mankind,  or  whose  very  existence 
appears  to  l>e  more  essentially  dependent 
upon  human  arts  and  human  civilization, 
than  this  prettv,  but  annoying  little  pest. 
Domestic  in  its  habits,  nourish^  by  almost 
every  article  of  human  food,  and  obtaining 
effectual  shelter  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
habitations  which  human  art  has  raised,  it 
has  accompanied  man  in  all  his  adventures 
for  colonization,  and  identifled  Itself  with 
every  new  territorial  occupation  of  our 
race.’*  All  its  actions  appear  to  be  regulated 
by  fear  and  neccssitv.  It  seldom  leaves  its 
hole  but  when  impelled  thereto  by  the  want 
of  food;  and  then,  unlike  the  rat,  who  tra- 
vels from  one  house  to  another,  it  seldom 
quits  the  spot  where  it  has  once  taken  up  its 
residence.  The  Mouse  makes  a nest  not 
unlike  that  of  a bird,  and  brings  forth  several 
times  in  a year,  generally  having  from  six 
to  ten  at  a Litter ; w'hen  first  bom,  mice  are 
naked  and  helpless,  but  in  about  fifteen 
days  they  are  aolc  to  shift  for  themselves. 
No  animal  has  more  enemies  than  the  Mouse, 
and  fkw  are  so  incapable  of  resistance.  CaU| 
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gnakei,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  rats  are 
their  incessant  destroyers  ; and  but  fur  their 
amazing  fecundity,  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  race  would  seem  to  be  a natural  con- 
sequence. The  Mouse  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  will  sometimes  show  considerable 
attachment  to  its  keeper:  the  albino,  or  white 
variety,  which  may  be  perpetuated  by  breed- 
ing, and  is  frequently  kept  as  a pet,  is  par- 
ticularly so. 

I The  Harvfst  Mousk.  (Miu  messortux.) 

This  is  the  smallest,  and  one  of  tlie  prettiest, 
! of  all  quadrupeds  that  exist  in  Britain, 
i The  upper  part  of  the  bodv  Is  of  an  iron 
\ colour,  the  lower  being  white ; a straight 
j line  runs  along  the  sides,  dividing  the  co- 
lours ; and  the  toil  is  somewhat  hairy  : the 
length  of  the  body,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
is  two  inches  and  a half ; and  that  of  the 
tail  is  atout  two  inches.  These  little  ani- 
mals never  enter  houses,  but  during  the  har- 
vest are  carried  Into  ricks  and  l^ms  with 
the  sheaves ; and  there  they  Live  and  mul- 
tiply. They  build  a curious  nest  amidst 
the  straws  of  standing  com,  and  sometimes 
ill  thistles.  In  the  winter  mouths  they  ap- 
IHiar  to  retire  to  burrows,  where  they  hylicr- 
nate  t but  their  grand  rendezvous  seems  to 
be  in  com-ricks.  They  are  very  couimun  in 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  ; yet  they  almost  es- 
caped the  notice  of  naturalists  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  White’s  History  of  Selbonic, 
where  its  ingenious  author  thus  describes 
the  nest,  &c.  **They  breed  as  many  as  eiglit 
, at  a litter,  in  a little  round  nest  composed 
: of  the  blades  of  grass  or  M’hcat.  One  of  these 
nests  I procured  tliis  autumn  (1767),  most 
: artificially  platted,  and  composed  of  the 
i blades  of  wheat : perfectly  round,  and  about 
the  size  of  a cricket  ball ; with  the  aperture 
so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  wa-^  no  dis- 
covering to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was 
so  compact  and  w’cll  filled,  that  it  would 
roll  across  the  table  williout  being  discom- 
posed, though  it  contained  eight  little  mice 
that  were  naked  and  blind.  As  this  nest 
was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come 
at  her  litter  respectively,  bo  os  to  administer 
a teat  to  each  ? Perhaps  she  opens  different 
places  for  that  pur^sc,  adjusting  them  again 
when  the  business  is  over ; but  sne  could  not 
possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball 
with  her  young,  which  moreover  would  be 
daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This  w’ondcrful 
procrcant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
effects  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a wheat  field, 
suspended  in  the  head  of  a thistle." 

The  Loxo-tailed  Fielt>->[ouse,  or 
Wuon-MotTAS.  iMus  tj/lvaticw.)  This  spe- 
cies is  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  widely 
diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  is  every- 
where considei^  among  the  minor  pests  of 
the  farmer  and  gardener.  The  head  is  long, 
the  muzzle  tapering ; the  eyes  are  block, 
large,  and  prominent } the  ears  large,  and 
of  an  oblong  oval  sliape  ; and  the  legs  long. 
From  the  up  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
body  is  about  four  inches  and  a half;  and 
the  length  of  the  tMl  four  Indies : the  head, 
back,  and  sides  arc  of  a vellowlsh  brown 
hue,  mixed  with  tome  dusky  liairs  } a yel- 


lowish grav  patch  on  the  breast ; belly 
white : and  the  tail  slightly  covered  with 
short  hair.  These  animals  retire  to  holes 
among  brushwood,  and  under  the  trunks  of 
trees,  where  they  form  large  magazines  of 
grain,  acorns,  nuts,  Ac.,  fur  their  winter 
provision  ; but  the  injury  done  to  the  farmer 
consists  less  in  the  quantity  the  Field  Mira 
collect,  than  by  the  hogs  rooting  up  the 
ground  in  their  search  after  their  hoards. 
The  nests  which  t^ey  provide  for  their  young 
are  generally  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  and  frequently  in  tliick  tufts  of  grass. 

The  Barrakt  Mouse.  (Jifus  barlarta.) 
This  African  Bjiccics  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  common  iiat  and  common 
Monse.  It  is  of  a darkish  brown  colour, 
with  five  or  six  longitudinal  stripes  on  each 
side,  about  half  as  wide  os  the  interveniug 
spaces,  and  becoming  more  indistinct  to- 


BA.RBART  UOOaa.~-(KOB  BARBATtUS.) 

wards  the  under  part^,  whieli  are  nearly 
white.  Mr.  BciincU  observes,  that  on  the 
fore  feet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first 
visible : and  that  this  circumstance,  men- 
I tioned  in  tlie  specific  character  given  by 
I Linnreus,  has  led  many  subsequent  natural- 
i ists  to  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Mouse 
really  belonged  to  the  genus  Afua.  Liimcus 
{ himself,  however,  states,  that  rudiments  of  a 
thumb,  and  also  of  a fiAli  toe,  w'cre  observ- 
able on  a closer  inspection  : which  fact  sub- 
sequent examination  of  Uviog  specimens 
has  fully  confirmed. 

Amongst  the  Mice,  though  it  belongs  to 
a distinct  genus,  is  generally  placed  the 
llusTic  ^lousK,  or  Fiht.u  Voi.e.  (ylrri^a 
affrfAtis.)  This  species,  like  the  common 
Field  Mouse,  inhabits  corn-fields  and  fre- 
quents erunarics,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  nortnern  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  tempe- 
rate tracts  of  Russia,  Siberia,  Ac.,  where  in 
particular  seasons  it  appears  in  great  multi* 
tudes,  and  devours  great  quantities  of  grain. 
It  has  a sharp  nose,  an  oblong  head,  and  small 
cars  lined  with  fur ; the  colour  of  the  body 
and  head  are  ferruginous,  with  a dusky  line 
alon^  the  back  ; tlic  belly  and  limlM  are 
whitish ; above  each  hind  foot  there  is  a dusky 
circle  ; the  body  is  somewhat  less  than  thatof 
theField  Mouse  ; and  the  tail  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  It  burrows  at  a small 
distance  from  the  surface,  each  retreat  having 
along  gallery,  with  a chamber  at  the  end, 
in  whicTi  the  winter  food  is  deposited. 

MUGIL  : MUGILIDAG.  A genus  and 
family  of  Acanthoptcrygious  fishes,  distin- 
guished bv  a nearly  cylindrical  form,  large 
scales,  and  two  distinct  dorsals  ; the  head  is 
protected  by  largo  scales  or  polygonal  plates ; 
the  snout  is  very  short,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth  is  transverse.  The  species  are  found 
not  only  in  the  Eurox>ean  teas,  the  North 
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I Atlantic,  but  ranging  through  the  Afdcan  fin,  which  i<  liluatcd  on  the  middle  of  tiiT 

issSrBpS 

I MULE.  A hybrid  animnl  between  the  •nmxner  months  this  fish,  like  the  salmon, 
hor;^  and  the  ass,  differincr  in  size,  strength,  **<^na*  rivers  to  a considerable  distance, 

; and  beauty,  according  to  the  predominance  preparing  for  these  expeditions  is 

! of  its  parental  species  \ those  between  a male  «^rvcd  in  shoals  near  the  surface  of  the 
ass  and  a marc  being  far  superior  to  the  pro-  ? but  they  are  so  extremely  wary  and 

' geny  of  a she-ass  with  a horse.  In  moun-  that  when  surrounded  by  a net,  the 

, tainous  countries  Mules  are  highly  service-  ^bole  shoal  frequently  escapes  by  leaping 
! able  ; no  beast  of  burden  being  cither  so  They  rise  freely  at  the  flies  used 

8ure-footed,orsocapableofenduringfatigue:  trout,  and  when  hooked,  require  great 

but  in  beauty  of  form  they  fall  very  short  of  management  of  them,  as  they 

that  noble  quadruped  the  Horse  ; the  Mule  strong  in  the  water,  and  plunge  vio- 
1 having  a large,  clumsy  head,  long  erect  ears,  They  arc  fond  of  rooting  in  tlic 

ashortmaue,andatluiitail.  In  Spain,  For-  »*^ndop  wft  mud  in  search  of  food,  leaving 
I tugal,  Italy,  the  East,  and  in  South  America,  evidence  of  their  having  been  so  cm- 

thfs  animal  Is  much  valued  for  the  so^ldle,  P^^^yed,  in  the  round  holes  made  by  tliem  iu 
and  for  drawing  carriages.  Savoy  produces  operation. 

.1*  TiiiCK-LirrKn  Ghat  Mci.t.et.  (Jfit- 

forn  haml^  "'f*  Inl  cheto.)  Till,  .pccie.  is  (listiuguishcil  from 

tccQ  hands  Jugh,  thick  set,  and  capable  of  the  forcffoinir  cliieflvbvits  larff*>  aiuI  flr'.iliv 
travell.ng  for  month,  together,  with  six  or  lips,  thi  edges  rwl/ch  are 
eight  liundred  weight  on  their  backs.  It  through  tlieir  thickness  the  teeth  nenptrntp 
ha.  been  thought  that  they  are  altogether  like  so  many 

incopable  of  produemg  tlieir  kind  i but  some  large  i tail  broad  and  colour  of 

few  instances  ha\ e occurred  in  which  fc-  the  head  and  bock  greenish;  all  besides  sit- 
male  Mules  have  had  foals,  and  in  which  very,  with  six  or  seven  narAllel  itnpa  ainncr 
I has  impregnated  females,  both  of  the  sides,  of  the  same  <SloSr  aV  the  bwk! 

Se,ho^revw”vc“'rarc?‘*“'  I'nlances  Tl>'3^>iwcies  i,  common  on  many  parts  of 


the  Devonshire  coast  in  the  autumn,  and  U I 


MULLET.  The  name  given  to  two  ge»  occasionally  seen  in  larger  shouls  on 

nera  of  Aconthopterygious  fishes,  viz.  the  cost  coast  of  Scotland. 

(-l/uffiV),  and  the  red  Mullets  The  Shoiit  Gray  .Mullet,  (ifuna  curtasA 


somewhat  depressed,  the  scales  large;  the  more  triangular  and  pointed ; the  eye  larger  ' 
muzzle  short ; an  ongular  rise  in  the  middle  In  proportion  ; and  the  fin-rays  longer,  par-  I 
A.  ticularly  those  of  the  tail.  In  colour  it  nearly  1 

i resembles  the  species  first  described.  | 

The  Auehica.v  Mullet.  (ifupt7  aT&u/a.) 

A fish  greatly  allied  to  the  common  Mullet, 

* more  slender  form  : mouth  small 
toothless  5 tail  large  and  forked.  It 
I inhabits  the  American  seas,  and  is  abundant 

I atout^he  Bahama  Islimds.  Its  flesh  U con- 

j Fish  of  the  genus  3fuUm  are  distinguished 

I uooTL  0XFBSLU8.  by  the  oblique  form  of  their  head  ; by  two 

is.«.AA  « V*  t /!.  f a appendages  under  the  chin,  and  large 

ot  the  luvk  cr  jaw  which  fits  into  a corre-  scales  on  the  head  and  body,  which  arc  easiTy 
spondmg  hollow  m the  upper ; and  very  detached  j the  body  oblong,  and  generally 
minute  teeth.  of  a red  or  yellow  colour  ; and  Uie  eyes 

■ The  Gray  Mullet.  (3luoil  capilo.)  This  *ituatcd  very  close  to  each  other, 
is  a common  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterrn-  The  Pi.aix  Red  Muixet.  (3fuUus  bar- 
ncan  and  Northern  seas,  where  it  is  chiefly  This  fish  is  cauglit  in  the  Medlter- 

found  frequenting  the  shallow  water  near  ranean  ; and  its  usual  length  is  about  six 
the  shores  { nor  is  it  by  any  means  uncom-  inches.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  its  almost 
mon  on  our  own  western  and  southern  vertical  profile:  the  body  Is  pretty  thick: 

. coasts.  Its  general  length  is  from  twelve  to  the  back  is  rather  flat ; and  from  the  head 
I fifteen  inches ; its  colour  bluish-gray,  darker  to  the  tail  the  fish  gradually  diminishes  in 
on  the  back,  and  silvery  underneath:  the  thickness.  In  colour  and  general  appearance 
: sides  arc  marked  with  several  dusky  stripes ; it  very  much  resembles  the  species  just  de- 
and  the  fins  have  a tinge  of  bluish-white  : scribed  : the  scales  are  thin  and  cosily  sepa- 
the  head  is  rather  large,  pointed  in  front,  rated,  and  when  rubbed  off,  the  skin  itself 
1 and  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top  ; cheeks  appears  of  a brighter  red.  It  Is  generally 
I and  operculum  silvery  white ; the  mouth  considered  os  a very  delicate  fish  ; and  is 
I small,  and  tlie  tongue  rough  : the  first  dorsal  celebrated  for  having  been  the  fashionable 
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object  of  Roman  luxury,  and  for  which  euch 
^ enormoQB  sume  were  paid  ; though  it  is  pro- 
teble  that  the  high  estitnation  in  which  it 
was  held  by  those  ancient  epicure*  was  more 


RSD  atUIXaT.~(MOLLDS  OARBATOS.) 


owing  to  its  elegant  appearance  than  to  its 
real  meiit  as  a foixl.  To  such  a pitch,  indeed, 
was  their  **  refinement  in  luxury  ” carried, 
that  before  the  fish  was  dress«:d,it  was  brought 
alive  into  the  apartment  in  a glass  vessel,  in 
order  that  the  raests  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  the  beautiful  changes  of  its 
evanescent  colours  during  its  expiring  ago- 
nies; immediately  after  whicli  it  was  prepared 
for  the  repast 

MUNTJAK.  (Ccryus  An  ani- 

mal of  the  Deer  tribe,  about  one-fifth  larger 
than  the  Roebuck,  being  about  two  feet  two 
inches  high  at  the  shoulders ; head  lar^;  ears 
rather  large  ; eyes  large,  with  lachrymal 
sinuses ; tail  short  anu  fiattened  : general 
colour  reddish-brown  above  j belly  and  front 
of  the  thighs  pure  white.  Thu  male  has 
large  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  ; the  female 
has  none,  nor  has  she  Jioms.  The  Cervus 
Muntjak  is  a native  of  Java  ; and  is  described 
bv  those  who  arc  fully  acquainted  with  its 
character  as  possessing  a great  portion  of 
craftiness,  combined  vrith  much  indolence. 
It  has  a strong  scent,  and  is  easily  tracked 
by  do^  AV’licn  pursued,  it  does  not  go  off, 
like  the  stag,  in  any  accidental  direction : 
its  flight  indeed  U vei^  swift  at  first,  but  it 
soon  relaxes,  and,  taking  a circular  course, 
returns  to  the  spot  from  which  it  was  started. 
After  several  circular  returns,  if  the  pursuit 
be  continued,  the  Muntjak  thrusts  its  head 
into  a thicket,  and  in  this  situation  remains 
fixed  and  motionless,  as  in  a place  of  security, 
and  regardless  of  the  approach  of  the  sports- 
men. If  it  remains  unobserved,  it  is  still 
unwilling  to  quit  its  haunts:  and  experienced 
hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natural  dispo- 
sition, after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  return 
the  following  day,  and  in  many  cases  find 
the  object  of  their  prevlouschase  in  the  same 
spot.  The  native  dogs,  vulgarly  denominated 
pariahs,  are  regulariy  trained  to  the  sport : 
and  many  of  them  are  extremely  ardent  and 
courageous  In  the  pursuit.  The  male  animal 
possesses  a great  share  of  courage,  and  when 
the  dogs  arc  at  bav  with  him,  adth  his  tusks 
he  makes  a most  vigorous  defence  ; and  tnanj 
dogs  are  wounded  in  the  attack.  But  al- 
though possessed  of  great  courage,  the  life  of 
the  Muntjak  is  not  tenacious,  and  the  sports- 
man, on  arriving  at  the  spot,  generally  dis- 
patches it  with  small  shot.  The  natives  of 
the  most  distant  districts  are  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  best  dugs  to  the  capitals,  on 
occasion  of  their  half-yearly  attendance,  to 


I perform  the  feudal  eervices  to  the  soverei^gns, 

I when  their  sports  afford  an  oomsional  amose- 
I ment  to  the  European  inhabitants.  Other 
I modes  of  chase  are  also  employed  by  the 
natives  of  rank.  One  in  particular  is  common  i 
! in  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  A district  i 
is  surrounded  by  a line  of  hunters,  and  the  | 
Muntjak  is  driven  in  towards  a central  spot : > 
forty  or  fifty  animals  are  in  this  manner 
often  obtained  at  a single  pursuit.  Many  of 
the  hunters  are  mounted,  and  the  horses  are 
trained  to  the  chase.  The  sportsman  en- 
deavours to  overtake  the  animal,  and  to  kill 
it  ^ a stroke  with  a sword.  The  i nhabitants  ‘ 
of  Pugar  and  Blambaugen,  two  provinces  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  possessing  a ' 
small  population,  but  aboundi^in  extensive  ^ 
plains  and  acclivities,  which  afford  an  ample  I 
range  and  abundant  pasture,  are  particularly 
skilled  in  this  sport.  The  best  horses  ore  I 
trained  for  it  t the  sportsman,  without  a 
saddle,  mounts  on  the  naked  back,  and 
carries  on  the  pursuit  with  a friintic  im- 
petuosity, at  the  risk  of  his  limbs  and  neck. 
In  Banka  a less  arduous,  but  more  destructive 
metliod  is  employed  to  take  this  animal : a ^ 
long  rope  of  rattan  is  8U8pendc<l,  at  a proper  | 
height  above  the  ground,  between  two  trees ; 
numerous  nooses,  of  the  same  material,  hang  l 
from  this,  in  a close  aud  continued  series,  I 
and  the  Muntjak,  driven  towards  it,  pursued 
by  dogs  and  blinded  by  fear,  does  not  per- 
ceive the  slender  rattan,  and  thrusting  his 
head  into  a noose,  is  strangled  on  the  spot. 
The  Muntjak  is  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  requires  a considerable  range  to  live 
comfortably  ; it  is  cleanly  in  Us  habits,  and 
delicate  in  its  choice  of  fo^.  The  flesh,  it  is  | 
said,  affbrds  an  excellent  venison,  which  is  I 
oAen  found  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  We  I 
are  Indebted  to  Pr.  Ilorsfield's  admirable  | 
Zoological  Researches  in  Java  for  the  fore-  | 
going  particulars.  | 

MTJR^NXD^.  By  tliis  term  is  a genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Eel  tribe  known.  They  ore  I 
distinguished  by  their  long,  slender,  snake-  | 
like  bodies,  covered  with  a thick  and  soft  ; 
skin,  and  having  the  scales  verv  minute, 
deeply  imbedded,  and  often  scarcely  percep- 
tible. The  gill-oi>cning  is  small,  and  situ- 
ated far  back ; by  which  the  branchise  are 
more  protected,  and  the  fish  enabled  to  live 
a considerable  time  out  of  water. 

MUREX.  A genus  of  MoUusca,  contain- 
ing numerous  species,  many  of  them  re- 
markable for  the  form  and  beautiful  colour- 
ing of  the  shells,  particularly  those  which 
come  from  the  seas  of  tropical  climates.  The 
shell  is  oblong:  spire  short, with  three  or  ' 
more  longitudinal,  continuous,  branched,  ' 
spinose,  or  fringed  varices  ; channel  gene-  ' 
rally  long,  and  sometimes  closed  ; inner  lip  i 
smooth ; mouth  round  and  small ; oper-  ' 
culum  homy.  The  head  of  tlie  inclosed 
animal  has  too  long  tenUcula  furnished  : 
with  eyes,  foot  round,  and  generally  short.  | 
The  general  character  of  the  genus  may  ; 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
Murtx  tenuispitui^  or  N^enus’s  Comb,  is  ' 
entirely  beset  with  long  sharp  spines,  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  dissolving  I 
and  replacing  by  a smooth  and  even  surfaoet 
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whenever  it  flndf  it  neceuarj,  in  enlarging 
lU  shelly  to  remove  them.  Others  liso 
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have  their  distinguishing  peeuUaritIcSt  such 
as  the  Rosebud  Murex,  with  its  pink>t!pped 
fringes  ; the  Ducal  Murex,  the  Royal  Murex, 
&c.  } SLiid  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 

MURTD^.  (Jfws,  a mouse.)  The  name 
of  an  extensive  group  of  Rodent  animals 
(of  the  Linmsan  order  Glirti\  consisting  of 
I Jftce,  /fatSy  and  other  animals  allied  to  them; 

I which  V though  none  of  them  attain  to  any 
I considerable  size,  become  worthv  of  serious 
: notice  from  their  prodigious  multiplication, 
i and  the  destructive  influence  they  exert  over 
vegetation  and  the  products  of  the  husband- 
man's toil.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
I long,  round,  scaly  tails,  and  bv  the  presence 
of  only  three  molars  in  each  Jaw.  (Sec 
; Mouse  : Rat.] 

MXJSCICAPID^Tl.  Afamily  of  insectivo- 
rous birds  wiiich  take  Uieir  prey  as  they  fly. 
There  are  a multitude  of  species,  diffused 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which,  al- 
though differing  in  many  points  of  generic 
dUtinctiou,  may  be  all  known  by  their  es- 
sential characteristics — a notched,  depressed, 
and  angular  bill,  with  strong  hairs  sur- 
I rounding  the  base.  LSee  Fly-catcueb  : 

: RmriDURA  : Tody.] 

MUBCIDiE.  A most  extensive  family 
I of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished  by  having 
! a proboscis  distinct,  short,  thick,  membra- 
I naccouj,  terminated  by  two  large  labial  lobes, 
and  entirely  retractile  within  the  oral  cavity: 

I the  antenns  are  triarticulate  ; the  body  is 
short  and  robust ; the  legs  and  wings  are 
of  moderate  length  ; and  the  nerves  extend 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  wings. 
The  largest  known  species  {Musca  grossa\ 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a Humble-bee.  It  is 
black,  >*ery  bristly,  with  the  head  buff,  eyes 
brown,  and  base  of  the  wings  reddish.  It 
makes  a loud  buzzing,  settles  upon  flowers 
in  woods,  and  often  upon  cow-dung,  on 
wliich  its  larva  resides;  the  body  of  the  larva 
is  yellowish,  shining,  conical,  with  a single 
hook,  and  two  fleshy  horns  at  its  anterior 
extremity;  the  other  being  terminated  by  a 
circular  plate,  upon  which  are  two  spiracles, 
each  placed  upon  a reticular  lobe,  elevated 
in  the  middle : the  segment  a^r  the  head 
is  also  furnished  on  each  side  with  a spiracle. 
^Musca  vomUoria.,  the  common  Meat-fly, 
has  the  forehead  fulvous,  the  thorax  black 
and  abdomen  blue,  with  black  marks.  It 
possesses  a remarkably  fine  sense  of  smelUne, 
and  makes  a loud  buzzing  noise,  when  It 
enters  our  houses  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs 
on  meat.  When  ready  to  assume  the  pupa 
state,  it  quits  its  food  and  descends  into  the 
earth,  or  el:»e  undergoes  its  change  in  some 
I dry  and  retired  situation. — The  species  of 


Musca  dome»tica^  the  small  common  house- 
fly, are  found  more  especially  in  houses, 
settling  upon  and  sipping  at  almost  every 
article  of  food.  Their  larva  is  elongated, 
slightly  attenuated  in  front,  with  a small 
head;  and  the  terminal  segment  bearing  a 
pair  of  spiracles,  entire,  and  without  any 
radiating  points.  Amongst  the  exotic 
species  of  this  family  many  exhibit  remark- 
able variations  of  structure  ; as  the  splendid 
Rutilia  from  New  Holland  ; the  Indian 
genus  Cdyjthus^  and  others. 

Vincent  Kollar,  in  his  “Treatise  on  In- 
sects," observes,  that  “ the  species  of  true  flies 
iMuscidac)  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  par- 
ticularly troublesome  guests  in  our  houses. 
Although  their  bites  do  not  cause  pain,  still 
it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  feel  them 
crawling  over  our  faces,  particularly  when 
we  are  In  a state  of  repose.  But  they  may 
even  be  da^crous,  particularly  in  their 
larva  state.  The  I arvte  or  maggots  feed  ii  i>on 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  parti- 
cularly when  it  begins  to  decay.  Open 
wounds,  when  they  begin  to  suppurate,  at- 
tract flies,  and  they  deposit  their  eggs  in 
them.  In  a very  short  time  the  maggots 
are  hatched,  and  increase,  by  their  sucttlng. 
the  malignity  and  pain  of  the  wound.  TJicy 
will  even  deposit  their  eggs  on  sound  parts 
if  they  happen  to  be  smeared  with  matter  ! 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  their  progeny/' 
And  he  gives  instances  of  cases  in  wliiclt 
much  pain  and  suffering  were  occasioned  by 
the  eggs  of  flies  having  been  thus  introduced 
into  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  females. 

MUSK,  or  MUSK-DEER.  (J/osc/i«s  mos- 
chifer^ia.)  These  animals,  which  give  name 
to  the  well-known  i>erfume,  inhabit  the  great 
extent  of  elevated  country  which  occupies  a 


large  part  of  central  Asia,  and  are  princi- 
pally found  in  Thiiict,  Nepaul,  Tonquln, 
and  the  diiitricts  adjacent  to  the  north  of 
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India  and  China.  Their  favonrite  haunt, 
are  the  top.  of  mountain,  covered  vith  pine.. 
There  they  roam  in  pltee.  moot  difficult  of 
acceu,  reMmbling  in  their  manner,  the  Cha- 
mois and  other  mountain  quadmpedit  In 
tize  and  general  appearance  the  Huak-deer 
i.  not  very  unlike  a .mall  roebnek,  the  length 
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of  the  body  being  about  three  feet  fourinchea. 
l^e  upper  jaw  ia  conaidcrably  longer  tlian 
the  lower*  and  ia  fiimiahed  on  each  side  with 
a cured  tusk,  about  two  inches  long*  the 
inner  e^ea  of  which  are  quite  sharp.  The 
gene^  colour  of  the  body  ia  a kind  of  deep 
hon-gray  : the  ears  are  erect,  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a deep  brown  colou  exter- 
nally, and  pale  yellow  within ; the  hoofs 
long,  and  much*divided ; and  the  tail  ex- 
tremely short.  These  animals  are  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  muak  ; which  is  con- 
tained in  an  OTal  receptacle,  or  small  glandu- 
lar pouch,  situate  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  peculiar  to  the  male.  The 
unctuous  secretion  contained  in  this  recep- 
tacle is  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
nature  { but  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  adulterated,  very  little  of  it  reaches 
Europe  in  a pure  state.  The  follicle  con- 
, taining  the  musk  is  covered  with  short  brown 
I hair,  and  is  more  or  less  full  according  to 
i theage,  health,  &c.  of  the  animal:  the  musk, 
I when  dry,  is  of  a dark  reddish  brown  colour ; 

has  a bitterish  sub-acrid  taste  { and  a fra- 
I grant  smell,  agreeable  at  a distance,  but  so 
• strong  and  pungent  as  to  be  liighly  unplea- 
I sant  when  quite  near.  It  is  licld  in  high 
estimation  as  a medicine  among  oriental 
nations. 

The  Jata2?ksr  Musb*  Deer.  (iToscAus 
Javanicui.)  This  animal  is  rather  larger 
than  a full-sized  hare  : body  heavy  ; limbs 
very  delicate  : head  arched  and  long  | eyes 
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large,  out  not  expressive.  Its  general  colour 
if  brown  mixed  with  gray  or  yellowish  re- 
flec^ons,  the  yellow  pr^ominating  along 
the  back  and  tail,  on  the  legs,  the  neck,  and 
Ikcad. 

There  are  other  Musk-deer,  which  are 
veiy  small,  and  to  which  the  general  term 
of  &ievroUtins  is  given  : they  are  inhabitants 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  Southern 
India ; and  are  adapted  to  a forest  rather 
than  a mountain  life.  They  are  timid  and 
wild  in  their  native  haunts,  but  gentle  and 
mild  in  captivity,  and  particularly  elegant 
in  their  appearance  and  movements. 

MUSK  OX.  (Oui&os  moKhatus.^  This 
animal,  which  by  some  naturalists  has  been 
considered  as  intermediate  between  the  sheep 
and  ox,  inhabits  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America,  where  the  country  is  mostly  rocky 
and  barren,  except  on  the  l«nkioftho  larger 
rivers.  When  they  are  fat  the  flesh  is  w^l- 
flavoured,  but  smells  strongly  of  musk. 
They  hei^  together  in  flocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  The  Husk  Ox  is  about  the  height 


of  a deer,  but  of  much  stouter  proportions* 
The  horns  ore  very  broad  at  the  base,  cover- 
ing the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  ; 
and  curving  downwards  between  the  eye 
and  ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  month, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  liead  is  large  i 
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and  broad,  and  the  noJ'C  very  obtuse : tlic  i 
ears  are  short,  and  not  very  conspicuous. 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  in  general  brown:  '' 
on  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders  it  is  . 
long,  matted,  and  somewhat  curled  ; and  ! 
tills  bushy  state  of  the  hair  on  those  ports  : 
causes  the  animal  to  appear  humped.  On  ■ 
the  back  and  hips  the  hair  is  also  long,  but  , 
lies  even  and  smooth ; and  on  the  shorn  tiers,  ■ 
thighs,  and  sides,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  I 
down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  tail  | 
is  so  short  as  to  l>e  concealed  in  the  fur.  j 
Beneath  the  long  hair,  on  all  parts  of  the  I 
ammal,  is  a fine  kind  of  soft  osh-coloured 
wool,  w'hich,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  suffl- 
cient  quantity,  would  be  highiv  useful  to 
the  manufacturer.  Tlie  legs  of  the  Musk 
Ox  are  short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with 
narrow  hoofs,  resembling  those  of  the  Moose. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and 
has  also  smaller  horns,  whose  bases  do  not 
meet.  Her  general  colour  is  black,  except 
that  the  legs  are  whitish,  and  between  the 
horns  there  is  a bed  of  white  hair  intermixed 
with  rust  colour  : an  elevated  ridge  or  mane 
of  dusky  hair  runs  along  the  back,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  bock  is  an  oblong  patch 
or  bed  of  white  hair,  shorter  than  tne  rest, 
and  which  lias  been  termed  the  toddle. 
The  Musk  Ox  runs  nimbly,  and  climbs  liillt 
and  rocks  with  great  ease.  When  pursued 
b^  the  hunter,  they  seek  for  safety  by  instant  I 
flight ; hut  the  bulls  are  sometimes  dan-  ^ 
gerously  irascible  when  closely  pressed. 
Ferhaps  the  only  specimen  now  in  Europe 
it  that  preserved  in  the  noble  collection  at 
the  British  Museum.  This  individual  wot 
brought  by  Capt.  Parry  from  Melville  Island. 

MUSK-RAT,  called  in  Canada,  where  it 
abounds,  the  MUSQUASH.  {Fib^  z^j€thi^ 
cut.)  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  rabbit,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour ; 
its  ftet  are  partly  webbed  t and  its  tail  some* 
what  flattened.  It  has  four  verv  strong 
cutting  teeth,  of  which  those  in  tne  lower 
jaw  are  nearly  an  Inch  long : the  fur  on  the 
whole  body  is  soft  and  glossy  and  beneath 
is  a flne  fur  or  thick  down,  as  In  the  beaver. 
It  has  also  similar  instincts  and  dispositions  i 
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ItTiiiff  in  a tocUl  ftate  in  the  winter,  in  cu* 
riousTy  constructed  huU.  built  near  the  edge 
of  some  lake  or  river.  Theee  huts  are  about 
two  feet  and  a half  or  three  feet  In  diameter, 
plastered  with  great  neatness  in  the  inside, 
and  covered  externalljr  with  a kind  of  bosket- 
j work,  of  rushes,  kc.,  carefully  interlaced  to* 
gether  so  os  to  form  a compact  and  secure 
I guard,  impermeable  by  water.  The  entrance 
I to  them  is  under  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
j procuring  food,  which  consists  entirely  of 
j roots  and  vegetables.  In  summer  these 
I creatures  wander  about  in  pairs,  feeding  vo- 
, raciously  on  herbs  and  roots : at  this  season 
' they  become  extremely  fat,  and  are  much 
I sought  after,  parti  v for  their  flesh,  but  chiefly 
I for  their  skins,  which  are  valuable.  Their 
odour  resembles  that  of  musk  ; and  the  skin, 
f when  taken  from  the  body,  still  retains  the 
I scent,  Tliis  musky  odour  is  owing  to  a 
: wliitish  fluid  depodted  iu  certain  glands 
' near  tl)e  origin  of  the  tall.  The  fur  u used 
■ in  hat-making. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Mnsquashes 
I vary  considerably  in  size,  and  that  though 
they  have  a strong  musky  smell,  particularly 
I the  males,  in  tpriDg,  their  flesh  is  eaten  by 
) the  Indians,  who  prize  it  for  a time  when 
I it  is  fat,  but  soon  tire  of  it.  They  generally 
' have  three  litters  in  a year,  and  from  three 
1 to  seven  in  a Utter.  Great  numbers  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  inundations  which  cover  the 
low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and  in  severe 
winters  they  are  almost  extirpated  from 
some  localities  by  the  freezing  of  the  swamps 

I inhabited  by  them.  Famine  in  such  cases 

I I prompts  them  to  destroy  each  other;  and 
they  are  subject  to  some  disease  which  oe- 

I caslonally  proves  iktal  to  vast  numbers, 

I The  principal  seasons  for  taking  the  Mus- 
I quash  are,  the  autumn,  before  thu  snow  fulls, 
and  the  spring,  tiler  it  has  disappeared,  but 
I while  the  ice  is  still  entire.  In  the  winter 
I time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the  houses 
I and  breathing-holes  from  being  seen.  One 
I of  the  first  operations  of  the  nuntcr  is  to 
stop  all  the  holes  with  the  exception  of  one, 
at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  the 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  speared 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  come 
hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  Mus- 
quash burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lak^ 
making  branched  canals  many  yards  in 
extent ; and  forming  its  nest  in  a chamber 
at  tlie  extremity,  in  wldch  the  young  are 
brought  forth.  When  its  house  Is  attacked 
in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  these  passages, 
but  in  the  spring  they  are  frozen  up.  It  is, 
a watchful  out  not  a very  shy  animal.  It 
will  approach  very  near  a boat  or  canoe,  but 
dives  instantly  on  perceiving  the  flash  of  a 
gun.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  sitting  on  the 
shore  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a rounded 
form,  and  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
a piece  of  earth,  until,  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water. 
There  Stre  ecveral  varieties  of  this  animal. 

MUSLIN  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  geuera  /VycAe, 
rentftophora^  AuUariat  Ac. 

MU60PIIAOA:  MUSOFHAGID^; 
or  FLANTAIK-EATER&.  A genus  of 


Scansorial  birds,  evidently  allied  to  tlie 
Insessorial  or  Perchers.  The  base  of  the 
bill  is  enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  spread 
like  a easque  or  helmet  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  where  its 
thickened  sides  form  a semicircle.  Nostrils 
oval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to 
the  eyes,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  The  species  Jfusop^ffa  vio/acea  here 
figured  is  a very  magnifleent  bird.  Bill  rich 
yellow,  passing  into  crimson  : orbits  naked, 
and,  like  the  compact  velvety  feathers  of 
the  crown,  glossy  crimson  ; a white  strii>e 
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beginning  below  the  eye  and  extending  above  j 
the  ear  ; secondary  and  part  of  the  primary 
quills  carmine,  margined  and  tippe<l  with 
blackish  violet,  which  is  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage,  changing  into  a very  deep 
green  on  the  under  parts,  which  is  very  rich 
on  the  tail ; legs  strong  and  black ; gai>c  ' 
wide.  The  Omd  Coast  and  Senegal,  lu 
Africa,  are  its  localities. 

MUSSEL.  (JfjrfiVwt.)  A genus  of  Mol- 
luscous animals,  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  shell  is  bivalve,  of  an  oblong  tri- 
angular form,  terminating  in  a point,  and 
having  its  two  extremities  equal.  The  hea<l 
of  the  animal  is  in  the  acute  angle.  Tlie 
CouMOX  Salt-water  Mussel  f 
lu)  is  distinguished  by  a strong  snell,  slightly 
incurvated  on  one  side,  and  angulated  on  the 
other ; the  end  near  the  hinge  Mng  pointed, 
and  the  other  rounded.  Mussels  abound  on 
the  rocks  of  our  own  coasts,  to  which  they  are 
fixed  by  their  byssus.  From  the  circum-  ' 
stance  of  their  being  alwa3rs  found  attaclied 
to  rocks,  stones,  or  to  the  shells  of  each  other, 
they  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  in- 
capable of  progressive  motion ; but  although 
they  have  no  tendency  to  change  of  place, 
they  seem  possessed  of  a certain  degree  of 
locomotive  power ; and  their  manner  of 
exerting  it  nos  been  examined  and  well  ex- 
plained by  Reaumur.  He  discovered  that 
their  mode  of  progression  consisted  in  thrust- 
ing their  tonguc-like  foot  out  of  the  shell, 
curving  it,  hooking  it  to  some  adjacent  body, 
and  thus  drawing  themselves  forward  to  the 
point  of  attachment. 

Although  Mussels  commonly  afford  a sun- 
ply  of  wholesome  food,  tlicy  sometimes  (in 
spring)  acquire  very  poisonous  properties  { 
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ami  many  pewons  have  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  violent  symptoms  after  eat^ 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  with 
some  constitutions,  after  partaking  of  certain 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  that  intolerable  itchings 
all  over  the  b^y  take  place,  accompanied 
by  great  restlessness  and  agitation,  and  fol- 
lowed by  cutaneous  eruptions. 

MTSTETvA  : MUSTELID^.  A genus 
and  family  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  length  an<l  slenderness 
of  their  bodies.  The  characters  of  this  genus 
arc  : six  culting-tccth  in  cachjaw,  the  upper 
being  erect,  acute,  ami  separate  ; the  lower 
more  obtuse ; the  tongue  smooth.  [See 
Weasel.] 

MUTILLIDyE.  A family  of  Kymenop- 
lerous  insects,  generally  found  in  hot  sandy 
situations,  and  bearing  considerable  rcseni- 
blancc  to  other  sand-wasps.  They  are  soli- 
tary in  their  habits  : the  males  occasionally 
frequent  flowers  ; but  the  females  are  always 
found  on  the  ground,  and  they  run  with 
great  quickness,  secreting  themselves,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  amongst  gross  and  under 
stones.  The  antennse  arc  filiform  or  seta- 
ceous, the  first  and  third  joints  being  elon- 
gated ; the  labrum  is  transverj^c  and  ciliated; 
the  mandibles  notched  ; and  the  body  often 
very  much  clothed  with  hair.  The  females 
are  destitute  of  wings  and  ocelli,  but  they 
are  provided  with  a powerful  sting. 

MYA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals, 
inclosed  in  a bivalve  shell.  The  Myas  arc 
to  bit  found  both  in  the  ocean  and  in  rivers  : 
the  marine  kinds  generally  burrow  in  the 
sand,  and  those  which  inhabit  rivers  ore  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  mud.  They  are  of 
considerable  importance,  in  conscqtjcnce  of 
the  shell  sometimes  producing  a quantity  of 
pearls ; and  the  shell  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tcarl  Mussel.  One  end  of  this 
shell  gapes  considerably,  and  at  the  aperture 
the  thick  epidermis  is  lengthened  out  into  a 
tube,  which  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  ani- 
mal at  pleasure.  It  is  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  seas  ; 
and  in  several  places  it  is  used  os  food  ; it  is 
also  devoured  by  various  aquatic  birds.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  Sir  John  Hawkins  had 
a patent  for  fishing  for  it  in  the  river  Irt, 
In  Cumberland.  There  was  also  a great 
fishery  for  j)carls  in  the  river  Tay,  which 
extended  from  Perth  to  Ix>cU  Tay  ; and  it 
is  said  that  tlic  pearls  sent  from  thence,  from 
the  year  17GI  to  17G4,  were  worth  lO.OOOf. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  iKjarls  in  these  shells  whicli  bring  from 
1/.  to  2L 

MYCETES.  A genus  of  Qucub'umana 
inhabiting  the  American  continent,  and  po- 
pularly c^Ied  Howling  Monkeg$.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a pyramidal  head,  the  upper 
jaw  of  which  descends  much  below  the  cra- 
nium, while  the  branches  of  the  lower  one 
ascend  very  high,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
a bony  drum,  formed  by  a vesicular  inflation 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  communicates  with 
their  larynx,  and  Imparts  to  their  voice  pro- 
dlglouii  volume  and  a most  frightful  sound. 
Hence  the  appellation  bestowal  on  them. 


iiahtral  ©tStorti ; 


They  are  shaggy  animals,  about  the  size  of 
a fox,  of  different  shades  of  brown  or  black- 
ish ; the  females  carry  their  yotmg  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  some  of  them  are  dif- 
ferently coloured  from  the  males : these 
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arc  of  a soiial  disposition  and  grave  deport- 
ment ; aiul  most  of  them  have  thick  beards. 
They  utter  their  hideous  yells  and  howling 
by  night ; and  subsist  on  fruits  and  foliage. 

MYCETOPHILIDvE.  A subfamily  of 
Dipterous  insects,  of  small  and  active  habits. 
They  arc  found  in  damp  situations,  amongst 
various  plants ; and  many  of  the  species 
enter  our  houses,  and  arc  found  on  the 
windows.  They  arc  capable  of  leaping  by 
means  of  their  hind  legs ; and  are  distin- 
guished by  having  two  or  three  uncqual- 
sized  ocelli ; eyes  generally  round ; head 
not  rostrated  ; the  untennx  slender,  and 
never  fasciculated. 

MYCTEUIA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
Birds  allied  to  the  Storks,  of  wliich  there  are 
several  species:  the  best  knowm  is  the  if. 
Americana*  or  common  Jubiru.  [See  Ja- 
BIRU.] 

MYL  ABUTS.  A genus  of  Vesicatory  Bee- 
tles {,Canlharidic\  The  head  is  large, 
broad,  and  rounded  behind ; the  thorax 
nearly  orbicular ; and  the  elytra  slightly 
inclined  at  the  sides.  They  have  long  au- 
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tenna*,  with  eleven  distinct  joints  In  both 
sexes.  This  genus  abounds  in  species,  Afrh^ 
and  Asia  being  the  chief  countries  where 
they  are  found.  Hylahria  cichariit  the  species 
here  figured,  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe  | 
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and  its  vesicatory  properties  ore  as  powerful 
as  the  Cantharis  of  the  shops,  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  mixed  in  Italy. 

MYLODOX.  A gigantic  animal  which 
has  long  since  become  extinct. 

The  teeth  of  the  Mylodon  are  eighteen  in 
number,  five  on  each  side  above  and  four 
below  : they  are  simple,  long,  faugless,  of 
uniform  substance  and  nearly  straight,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  first  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  is  slightly  curved.  From  its 
dentition,  therefore,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  jaws,  it  is  concluded  that  it 
fed  on  the  leaves  or  slender  terminal  twigs 
of  trees,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  giraffe, 
the  elephant,  and  the  sloth.  The  extra- 
ordinary stature  of  the  giraffb  raises  its 
mouth  with  ease  to  its  food  ; the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  conve^-s  the  food  to  its  mouth  ; 
and  the  comparatively  light  weight  of  the 
sloth  enables  him  to  run  along  the  under 
. side  of  the  boughs  till  he  has  reached  a com- 
' modious  feeding-place  : but  the  Mylodon  and 
his  congeners  had  short  and  massive  necks, 
and  were  os  bulkv  os  the  Rhinoceros ; so 
that  it  is  apparentiv  impossible  they  could 
obtain  their  food  in  the  same  manner  as  either 
of  the  animals  we  have  mentioned.  In  his 
analysis  of  the  osteological  structure  of  the 
>Iylodon,  Professor  Owen,  after  alluding  to 
its  very  perfect  clavicles,  which  liave  been 
alternately  received  as  evidence  of  the  bur- 
' rowing  and  climbing  hypothesis,  does  not 
admit  them  to  be  necessarily  essential  to 
those  qualities,  since  the  bear  imd  the  badger, 
the  one  a climbing  and  the  otlier  a burrow- 
ing animal,  are  perfectly  destitute  of  them  : 
j but  from  a comparison  of  the  hand  of  the 
1 Mylodon  with  that  of  certain  ant-eaters,  he 
' infers  that  it  was  an  instrument  employed 
in  digging  or  removing  the  earth.  The  ^at 
1 bulk  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  the 
corresponding  excess  of  muscular  power,  as 
) shown  by  the  spinal  crest  of  the  sacrum,  he 
[ regards  as  farther  evidence  against  the 
! climbing  theory ; while  he  believes  that  the 
enormous  tail  formed  a tripod  with  the  hind 
legs,  which  could  well  support  the  weight  of 
the  animal,  and  leave  the  anterior  limbs  at 
liberty.  “ If  the  foregoing  physiological  in- 
terpretation of  the  osseous  frame- work  of  the 
gigantic  extinct  sloths  be  the  true  one,” 

I says  Mr.  Owen,  “ they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  commenced  the  process  of  prostrating 
the  chosen  tree  by  scratching  away  the  soil 
from  the  roots  ; for  which  office  we  find  in 
the  Mylodon  the  modem  scausorial  fore-feet 
of  the  sloth  modified  after  the  type  of  that 
of  the  partially  fossorial  ant-eater.  The 
compressed  or  subcompressed  form  of  the 
claws,  which  detracts  from  their  power  as 
1 burrowing  instruments,  adds  to  their  fit- 
ness  for  penetrating  the  interspaces  of  roots, 
and  for  exposing  and  liberatiug  them  from 
I the  attached  soil.  This  operation  having 
been  duly  eflfcctcd  by  the  alternate  action  of 
the  forc-foct,  aided  probably  by  the  ungui- 
j ctilate  digits  of  the  hind  feet,  the  long  and 
! curved  fore-claws,  which  ore  habitually 
flexed  and  fettered  in  the  movements  of  ex- 
tension, would  next  be  applied  to  the  op- 
posite. sides  of  the  loosened  trunk  of  the  tree: 

and  now  the  Mylodon  would  derive  the  ftiU 
advantage  of  those  modifications  of  its  fore- 
feet by  which  it  resembles  the  Bradypus ) 
the  correspondence  in  the  structure  of  the 
prehensile  instruments  of  the  existing  and 
extinct  sloths,  extending  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  different  degrees  of  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome.  In  Uic  small  climbing 
sloth  the  claws  are  long  and  slender,  having 
only  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal’s  light 
lx»dy,  which  is  approximated  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  towards  the  grasped  branch, 
as  to  a fixed  point.  The  stouter  proportions 
of  the  prehensile  hooks  of  the  Mylodon 
accord  with  the  harder  task  of  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  port  seized  and  bringing 
it  down  to  the  body.  For  the  long  and 
slender  brauchial  and  anti-branchial  bones 
of  the  climbing  sloth  we  find  substituted  in 
its  gigantic  predecessor  a humerus,  radius, 
andf  ulna  of  more  robust  proportions,  of  such 
proportions,  indeed,  in  the  Mylodon  robustua 
os  are  unequalled  in  any  other  known  ex- 
isting or  extinct  animal.  The  tree  being 
thus  partly  imdermined  and  finnl  j grappled 
with,  the  muscles  of  the  tnmk,  the  pelvis, 
and  hind  limbs,  animated  by  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  unusually  largo  spinal  i 
chord,  would  combine  their  forces  with  those  i 
of  the  anterior  members  in  the  efl’orts  at 
prostration.  And  now  let  us  picture  to  our- 
selves the  massive  frame  of  the  Megatherium, 
convulsed  with  the  mighty  wrestling,  every  : 
vibrating  fibre  reacting  u|>on  its  bony  attach- 
ment with  a force  which  the  sharp  and 
strong  crests  and  apophyses  loudly  bespeak  : , 
— extraordinary  must  have  been  the  strength  | 
and  proportions  of  that  tree,  which,  rocked  [ 
to  and  fro,  to  right  and  left,  in  such  an  cm-  1 
brace,  could  long  withstand  the  efforts  of  its  i 
ponderous  assailant.  i 

[For  some  additional  particulars,  accom- 
panied by  a figure,  sec  MTnono.v  uobustus 
in  Supplement.] 

MYOCIIAMA.  A genus  of  ilollusca,  of 
which  only  one  ’species  is  known  (the  M. 
anomioidea  of  New  South  Wales),  described 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  os  — ” inequivalve,  irregular,  ' 
attached,  sul^equilateral ; attached  valve 
flat,  with  two  marginal,  diverging  teeth,  and  | 
one  end  of  a little  testaceous  appendage  fixed  | 
between  them  by  a horny  cartilage  t free  ' 
valve  convex  with  umbo  incurved,  and  two 
very  minute  diverging  teetli,  between  which  ; 
the  otlicr  end  of  the  testaceous  appendage 
is  placed  ; external  surface  of  both  valves 
co^orining  to  the  grooves  or  undulations 
in  the  shell  to  which  the  specimen  is  at- 
tached : muscular  impressioin  two  in  each 
valve : palleal  impression  with  a short 

sinus.” 

MYOXUS.  [See  Dormouse.] 

MYRAPETRA.  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
tera,  which  constructs  a singular  nest.  [S^ 
Wasp.] 

MYRIAPODA.  The  name  given  to  the 
lowest  class  of  articulated  animals ; in- 
cluded by  some  naturalists  among  the  in- 
sects, and  beantng  considerable  affinity  to 
them  ; but  differing  from  that  large  class  in 
the  absence  of  wings,  and  in  the  l^y  being 
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I composed  of  an  extensiye  ecries  of  segments, 
I each  provided  with  a pair  of  legs.  [See 
luLt's:  Centipede  : Ciiilopoda  : Ciuloo* 
NATllA  : SCOLOPSNDRA.] 

' SrYRMECOBITJS.  A genus  of  marsupial 
animals  which  feed  on  cuts, 

/ascidtus,  the  only  known  species,  is  a native 
of  Australia:  it  is  formed  like  a squirrel, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  a rat : has  fifty-two 
teeth  ; and  is  marked  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  with  while  bands  on  a reddish 
' ground  tint. 

! MYRMECOPHAGA.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  edentate  quadrupeds.  [See  A.vt- 

eaterO 

^ MYRMELEON ; \rYRMELEOiaD^:. 

I A genus  and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
I one  species  of  which,  the  Mynneleon  formi- 
cu/eo,  or  Akt-lion,  has  Ix^cn  described  under 
its  well-known  English  name. 

i MYSIS,  or  opossor  SITimrP. 
vuhjarU.)  This  curious  little  Crustacean 
bears,  in  its  general  form,  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  Shrimps  ; it  is,  how- 
ever. distinguished  from  the  true  Dccapoda 
by  the  external  position  of  its  branchiae,  &c. 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  feet,  it  holds 
an  intennediute  place  between  the  Decapods 
and  ordinary  Stomapods.  Each  of  the  legs 
has  a natural  appendage,  so  much  developed 
as  to  make  the  limb  appear  bifid : and  thus, 
I including  the  feet-jaws,  which  also  pos^ss 
! similar  appendages,  the  Oi>o8sum  Shrimp 
may  be  suid  to  have  thirty-two  legs.  The 
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common  name  of  this  Crustacean  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  which 
enables  it  to  afford  a special  protection  to 
the  eggs.  Attached  to  the  inner  division  of 
; each  of  the  posterior  legs  the  female  has  a 
large  concave  scale : and  thus  a pouch  is 
formed,  which  is  capable  of  considerable  ex- 
tension. Here  tlie  eggs  are  received  when 
Miey  <iuit  the  ovarium,  and  here  the  young 
remain  till  their  form  is  fully  developed  { 
when  the  parent  opens  the  valves  of  the 
pouch,  and  liberates  the  whole  brood  at  once. 
These  are  the  chief  Crustacea  which  inhabit 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  such  amazing  numbers 
as  to  constitute  the  principal  fc^  of  the 
Whalebone  Whale,  and  to  support  the  pro- 
digious shoals  of  Salmon  which  resort  tliither 
iu  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

MYTIT^ACEAl.  An  order  of  ^follusca, 
of  which  the  common  i/ussef  furnishes  an 
example. 

I MYTILTJS.  [See  Mussei..] 

I MYZANTHA.  A genus  of  Australian 

! birds,  belon^ng  to  the  family  Meliphagidcc. 

\ One  species  Is  tlie  if.  G*arrti7a,  or  Garrulous 


Honey  Eater,  called  the  Miner  bv  the  co- 
lonists in  Van  Diemen's  Land  : it  moves 
about  in  small  flocks  of  from  four  to  ten  in 
number.  Mr.  Gould  tells  us  that  it  is  very 
restless  and  inquisitive  if  its  haunts  be  in- 
truded upon  t no  sooner  does  the  hunter 
come  within  the  precincts  of  its  abode  than 
the  whole  tribe  assemble  round  him  and  | 
perform  tlie  most  grotesque  actions,  spread-  | 
ing  out  their  wings  and  tail,  hanging  from  > 
the  branches,  and  keeping  tip  all  the  time  • 
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AUSTRAXitAK  BELL-BIRD.  I 

(UTZAKTHA  UXLANOPnRTe.)  | 

one  incessant  babbling  note  by  following 
up  the  intruder  in  this  w*ny,  they  become  ' 
very  troublesome  and  annoying,  awaking  I 
as  they  do  the  suspicions  of  the  other  animals  | 
of  which  you  are  in  pursuit.”  It  feeds  i 
among  the  branches  of  the  Eucaljrpti,  from  ; 
the  p^en  of  the  flowers  of  whieii  it  obtains  | 
abundance  of  genial  food  ; but  it  also  preys  | 
with  avidity  on  insects.  Its  nest  is  cup-  | 
shaped,  and  very  neatly  built  of  fine  twigs  , 
and  coarse  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers,  , 
and  it  is  about  the  size  of  tlmt  of  the  com-  ; 
mon  Thrush  (Turdus  mwievs).  Anotlier  1 
pretty  vcUow-olive  species  peculiar  to  New  } 
South  Wales  is  the  Alstralian  Bell-iiiud 
(Jf^.?antAa  mclanophry9\  figured  iu  our  cut 
from  Mr.  Gould's  fine  werx.  The  note  of 
this  is  peculiar,  and  from  it  the  colonists 
have  given  the  species  the  name  of  BeU-bird;  > 
the  sound  having  been  compared,  and  justly,  '' 
to  the  sound  of  distant  sheep-bells : and  t 
when  this  is  poured  forth  from  a hundred 
throats  it  produces  a most  singular  efl!‘cct. 
The  BcU-bird  of  Demerara  is  quite  anotlier 
bird.  [See  Caupajtbro  {^Proaiica  caruncti-  \ 
7ufa).]  By  some  naturalists  the  generic  name  i 
given  to  these  birds  is  Manorhbia.  Other  ' 
species  will  be  found  figured  in  the  great 
work  of  Mr.  Gould.  j 

NAIDES.  (-Vais.)  These  are  small  semi-  ; 
aquatic  worms,  of  the  order  , closely  ! 

allied  to  the  Earthworms,  but  having  the 
elongated  bodv,  and  the  rings  less  marked.  • 
They  live  in  noles  which  they  perforate  in  ' 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  water,  and  from  which  | 
they  protrude  the  anterior  portion  of  the  I 
body,  incessantly  moving  it.  Some  have  | 
black  points  upon  the  head,  which  have  been  i 
regarded  as  eyes.  Many  species  exist  in  our  ’ 
fresh  waters ; and  their  reproductive  power  I 
is  not  less  astonishing  tiian  that  of  the  Hydra  ' 
or  Polypus.  Some  have  very  long  brisUcs  ; 
others  a long  protrusile  tnink  ; end  several  ' 
have  small  tentacles  at  the  hind  extremity.  I 
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K AKOO.  One  of  the  nati\'e  names  of  the 
Narrow-beaked  Crocodile  of  India.  (Ga- 
vialii  ffanffeiicuM.) 

NARWHAL,  (^fomyfonnionoceros.')  This 
extraordinary  marine  animal,  which  is  also 
I known  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  Uxicork, 
• belongs  to  the  Cetacea,  but  differs  from  every 
other  kind  of  Whale  by  having  no  teeth, 

' properly  so  called^  and  in  l>eing  armed  with 
a formidable  horn,  projecting  directly  for- 
I ward  fVom  the  upper  jaw,  in  a straight  line 
I with  the  body.  This  horn  is  from  six  to 
; ten  feet  long,  spirally  striated  throughout 
its  whole  leii^h,  and  tapering  to  a point : 
it  is  harder  an<l  whiter  than  ivory,  forwhich 
article  it  was  at  one  time  not  only  substi- 
tuted, but  was  also  in  high  repute  for  its 
I supjxised  medicinal  powers.  The  Narwhal 
' is  generally  from  twenty  to  thlrtv  feet  in 
I length  from  the  mouth  to  the  tail ; some- 
I times  much  more  $ and  it  is  occasionally, 

! though  not  very  often,  found  aith  two  of 
I these  horns,  or  tusks,  sometimes  of  equal 
length,  and  sometimes  very  unequal.  The 
! iieud  of  this  animal  is  short,  and  convex 
I al>ove  ; the  mouth  small ; the  spiracle  or 
breathing-hole  duplicated  within;  the  tongue 
' long  ; the  pectoral  fins  small ; the  back  nn- 
I less,  convex,  and  rather  wide  ; becoming  gra- 
dually occuminated  towards  the  tail,  wUch, 
as  in  other  Whales,  is  horizontal.  The  skin 
is  darkly  marbled  on  the  bock,  lighter  on 
the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on  the  belly  : It 
is  quite  smooth,  and  there  is  a considerable 
; depth  of  oil  or  blubber  beneath.  The  Nor- 
I whal  chiefly  inhabits  the  arctic  seas ; and 
I its  food  is  said  to  consistof  the  smaller  kinds 
of  flat-fish,  medussa,  and  other  marine  ani- 
I male.  It  is  taken  by  means  of  the  harpoon  ; 

and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders. 

I Although  both  swift  and  strong,  os  well  os 
I being  armed  with  such  a prodigious  weapon, 

' the  Narwhal  is  one  of  the  moit  peaceable 
I inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 

I Wc  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell  for 
1 stating  that  in  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
in  the  obtuse  and  rounded  head,  its  small 
gape,  its  finless  back,  and  in  the  form  and 
, structure  of  the  cranium— the  Narwhal  ap- 
: proaches  very  near  to  the  Beluga.  Of  its 
! (00th  or  /torn,  this  gentleman  thus  speaks : 
“ To  what  extent  the  ascribed  power  of  the 
, tooth  may  be  true,  we  have  but  little  means 
> of  ascertaining ; but  there  is  the  structural 
evidence  of  its  form,  and  Us  extraordinary 
development,  to  indicate  that  there  must  be 
some  especial  use  for  so  long  and  sharp  and 
powerful  a weapon  ; and  really  there  seems 
no  reasonable  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other  object  than  that  formerly  attributed 
i to  it  by  the  ignorant,— .namely,  that  of  de- 
’ fence.  In  tlus  respect,  it  forms,  indeed,  an 
' additional  instance  to  numerous  others,  of 
' gregarious  animals,  to  the  males  of  which 
alone  belongs  such  a development  of  the 
teeth  or  the  norns  as  shall  constitute  them 
the  natural  defenders  of  the  herd.  The  ele- 
phant, the  wild  boar,  and  even  the  horse, 
offer  examples  of  the  former,  and  the  ante- 
lopes and  deer  of  the  latter ; and  there  can 
I ! be  no  doubt  that  the  restriction  of  this  weapon 
to  the  males  in  the  Narwhal  has  a similar 


object.”  “ It  would  be  a strange  anomaly 
were  the  apparent  singleness  of  this  weapon 
real ; but  the  truth  is,  that  both  the  teeth 
arc  invariably  formed  in  the  jaw,  not  only 
of  the  male,  but  of  the  female  also  — but 
that  in  ordinary  coses  one  only,  and  this  in 
the  former  sex,  is  fully  developed,  the  other 
remaining  in  a rudimentary  condition,  os  U 
the  case  with  both  in  the  female.” 

NASALIS.  A genus  of  monkeys,  con- 
taining the  curious  Bumean  long-nosed  Mon- 
key. C^ee  Pkoboscis  Monkey.]  | 

NASSA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting  | 
a small  globular  or  oval  shell,  according  to  t 
the  spire,  which  in  some  is  short,  and  In 
others  long ; mouth  oblong,  notched  ; inner 
lip  thickened,  and  spread  out,  occasionally 
very  large  ; right  lip  often  wrinkled  ; oper- 
culum homy.  By  some  authors  this  genus 
i is  united  to  JJuccfftum^  on  account  of  the 
I little  tooth-like  projection  terminating  the 
I columella.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  large, 

' the  proboscis  short,  or  altogether  wanting  ; 

■ two  tentacula,  with  eyes  in  the  middle  : foot 
very  large.  They  abound  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  some  are  occasionally  seen  on 
our  own  coasts.  They  may  sometimes  be 
seen  feedi  ng  on  the  Jforfra,  which  they  effect  ' 
by  piercing  the  shell  with  their  proboscis,  ; 
and  extracting  the  contents  through  the  small 
round  aperture  which  by  this  means  they 
have  formed. 

NASH  A.  A genus  of  Plantigrade  quad- 
rupeds, distinguished  by  the  elongation  and 
upward  curve  of  the  snout,  whlim  the  ani- 
; mals  belonging  to  this  genus  have  the  power 
j of  turning  about,  and  uprooting  the  earth, 

^ when  in  search  of  w’onns,  &c.  [See  Coati- 

j MOXDI.]  I 

I NATATORES.  The  name  given  to  an 
Order  of  binls,  viz.  those  which  are  u*efe- 
' fiKiUd^  and  otherwise  adapted  for  an  aquatic  ^ 
I life.  This  order  includes  five  families ; the 
\ ArKatidaet  or  Ihicks ; the  Colimdiuht^  or 
; Divers ; the  Akkla^  or  Auks ; the  Laridue^ 

I or  Gulls  ; and  the  Pdicnnulcv^  or  Pelicans. 

\ The  form  and  size  of  the  wings,  and  the 
' powers  of  flight,  vary  matly  in  the  different 
, tribes  of  this  order ; but  thev  are  all  most 
easily  dlstingidshable  ftrom  the  rest  of  the 
: feathered  race  on  account  of  the  peculiar  1 
I structure  and  position  of  their  feet ; the  toes  ' 
I being  invariably  connected  together  by  a 
' membrane,  and  the  legs  placed  behind  the  i 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  so  as  to  he  more  | 
emcient  instruments  for  its  propulsion  in 
the  water.  The  body  is  also  covered  with 
a thick  coat  of  down  beneath  the  feathers ; 1 
; and  the  plumage  is  oiled  bv  a secretion  of 
I certain  glands  near  the  tail,  so  that  the 
I water  runs  off  without  scarcely  wetting  the 
i surface.  Their  food  consist  chiefly  of  flsh,  | 
; mollusca,  and  insects.  They  live  much  more 
i upon  the  water  than  on  land ; and  they  re-  | 
sort  to  the  shore  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  I 
building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young.  ' 

NATIC  A.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shell 
of  which  is  globose,  thick,  and  generally 
smooth  i spire  short,  pointed,  and  wdth  few 
volutions  i outer  lip  thin  ; inner  Up  and 
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inside  smooth  ; operculum  shelly  in  some 
species,  homy  in  others ; epidermis  thin, 
light,  and  transparent.  Tlie  head  of  the 
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I animal  is  very  large,  having  two  tentacula 
with  eyes  at  the  base ; foot  large  and  thin. 
The  straight,  callous,  smooth  edge  of  the 
columella  serves  to  distinguish  this  genus 
from  Nerito,  Helix,  There  are  very 

many  recent  marine  species,  and  not  a few 
fossil. 

NATRIX.  A genus  of  CoJnhridcE,  a family 
of  snakes  destitute  of  poison-fangs  ; of  which 
our  common  harmless  snake  {ColuUr  natrix) 
is  a type.  [Sec  Snake.] 

NATTEIWACK.  iDt^ocalanuta.)  The 
English  name  of  a species  of  Toad,  of  a 
lightish  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  clouded  with  dull  olive ; but  iU  most 
distinguishing  mark  is  a bright  yellow  line 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  It 
never  leaps,  nor  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow 
I pace  of  a toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like 
' running.  They  arc  found  in  considerable 
mtml^crs  near  stagnant  pools  and  ditches, 
wlierc  they  congregate  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  { and  their  hoarse  voices  are  heard 
at  a great  distance. 

XAUI/nXl'S.  A genus  of  Lizards,  con- 
taining four  or  more  generally  green  coloured 
specie*,  natives  of  New  Zealand.  They  are 
allied  to  the  Geckos. 

NAUTILITES.  The  name  given  to  nu- 
merous chambered  shells  existing  in  a fossil 
state,  nearly  resembling  the  Nautilus,  above 
I described,  and  which  are  found  in  almost 
all  marine  strata,  from  the  oldest  limestones 
j and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian  system,  down 
to  those  overlying  the  chalk. 

NAUTILUS.  (_yautHus  rompilius.)  The 
Pearl  Nautilus,  so  named  from  the  nacreous 
lining  of  its  shell,  l)clong8  to  a genus  of  7V- 
trabranf^hiaie  Cephalopoda;  but  though  the 
shell  of  this  animal  is  well  known,  being 
\ found  in  the  seas  of  most  tropica*  latitudes, 

( the  most  va^c  and  incorrect  ideas  were, 
j until  lately,  formed  of  its  living  inhabitant : 
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we  believe,  indeed,  it  was  only  in  1829  that 
this  animal  was  known  with  any  certainty, 
one  having  beeu  caught  alive  by  Mr.  G. 
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I Bennett,  near  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  i 
which,  preserved  in  spirits,  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Collet  of  Surgeons.  The 
I Nautilus  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
j living  state, owing  toils  being  an  inhabitant 
of  the  open  sea,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
sinking  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Externally 
I the  shell  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being 
’ a flattened  spiral ; but  on  examining  its 
interior,  we  And  it  divided  into  chamMrs, 
by  a large  number  of  transverse  partitions 
of  shelly  matter  t sometimes  ns  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  sepftratc  chambers  or  divi- 
sions, each  communicating  with  the  rest  by 
a small  tubular  hole  near  the  centre.  The 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  shell  therefore 
presents  a large  but  shallow  concavity, 
pierced  with  a central  or  ncarlv  central  hole; 
while  beyond  it  lie  all  the  divisions  adverted 
to.  The  outer  chamber  is  by  far  the  largest, 
and  to  this  the  body  of  the  animal  is  re- 
stricted ; but  it  maintains  a connection  with 
the  rest  by  means  of  a membranous  tube, 
called  the  aiphuncU^  which  posset  through 
the  centre  of  each  partition,  and  thus  pene- 
trates even  to  the  innermost  and  smallest 
chamber.  These  animals  are  furnished  with 
numerous  tentacula,  short,  slender,  and  un- 
provided with  suckers.  They  usually  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  are 
able  to  creep  along  rather  quickly,  support- 
ing themselves  upon  their  tentacula,  with  : 
the  head,  downwards,  and  the  shell  raised  : 
above.  After  stormy  weather,  as  it  becomes  : 
more  calm,  they  may  be  seen,  in  great  I 
numbers,  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  | 
waves,  with  the  head  put  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacula  resting  upon  the  water,  the  shell  at 
, the  same  time  being  undermost:  they  re-  | 
main,  however,  but  a short  time  sailing  in 
j this  manner,  at  thc^have  the  power  of  ea:sUy 
returning  to  their  situation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  by  merely  drawing  in  their  ten- 
tocula  and  upsetting  the  shell. 

NAVICELLA.  A genus  of  fluviatila 
Mollusca,  inhabiting  the  clear  rivers  of  India, 
the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  The  shell  is  trans-  | 
versely  oval ; dorsal  surface  convex  ; with  i 
the  apex  straight  and  bent  down  to  the  edge, 
not  spiral  ; operculum  testaceous,  flat,  sutn 
quadrate,  with  a lateral  articulation  ; the 
shell,  indeed,  altogether  much  resembling  a 
Patella.  The  animal  is  distinguished  by  a 
large  head,  having  two  tentacula,  the  eyes 
placed  on  the  summit  of  two  small  protub^ 
ranees  at  their  base  ; foot  large  : they  creep 
well  on  tlte  rocks,  and  do  not  continue  fixed 
to  one  spot. 

NAXIA.  A genus  of  short-tailed  De- 
capod Crustacea,  containing  some  singular 
^inc-fronted  species  of  Crabs,  found  in  the 
Eastern  Seas. 

NEBALTA.  A genus  of  singular  Crus- 
I tacea  belonging  to  the  Entomostraca,  order 
Vhyllopoda^  and  containing  two  or  more  in- 
teresting British  species. 

NECROPIIAOA.  The  appellation  given 
by  Latreille  to  an  extensive  poup  of  Cole- 
opterous insects,  highly  serviceable  in  re- 
moving the  decaving  remains  of 
. matter  and  such  kinds  of  iropuritiea.  Ae- 
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cording  to  Mr.  Westwood’f  definition,  they 
are  ^ chiefly  distinguished  by  having  tlic 
antennsB  gradually  or  suddenly  thickened 
at  the  tipi  ; the  mandibles  generally  robust 
and  exserted ; the  maxillse  with  the  outer 
lobe  large,  but  not  palplform  nor  articu> 
lated : the  maxillary  palpi  with  the  basal 
joint  often  small ; the  botty  often  oval  or 
oblong,  with  the  prostcmiim  not  anteriorly 
product  i the  elytra  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  abdomen  { the  legs  formed  fur  running, 
and  not  contractile.”  Though  the  Nccro- 
phoga  in  general  subsist  on  the  decaying 
remains  of  animal  matter,  some  of  the  spe* 

: cics  feed  upon  decaying  fungi  and  other 
I vegetable  remains ; while  in  others  arc  to 
I be  traced  vestiges  of  those  predaceous  habits 
I which  characterise  another  group  of  beetles. 
[See  next  Art.} 

I NECROPHOnUS  I or  SEXTON- 
j BEETl.i£S.  A genus  of  Coleoptera  belong- 
ing  to  the  preceding  gro^,and  containing 
several  species  found  in  Europe  and  Xortn 
America  principally;  though  some  are  found 
also  on  the  mountainsof  South  America  and 
Asia.  The  habits  of  all  the  species  are  be- 
lieved to  be  similar  to  the  example  referred 
to  beneath.  Our  figure  represents  the  A'e- 
cropAoruj  ve^piUo,  perhaps  the  first  species 
on  which  observations  were  made.  It  has 
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tho  clvtra  red,  and  handed  with  black. 
From  Mr.  Newman’s  interesting  History  of 
Insects  we  extract,  as  a good  summary 
of  the  habits  of  the  genus,  his  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  Queat  Black  Sextok 
Beetle  {Xecrophorus  germaHwt).  — “It  is 
about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a black  colour, 
and  so  fetid  that  the  nands  smell  for  hours 
after  handling  it ; ami  if  it  crawl  on  woollen 
clothes  which  are  not  washed,  the  smell  con- 
tinues for  several  days.  Tlic  Sexton  Beetle 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  h^ics  of  putrefying  dead 
animals,  which,  when  practicable,  it  buries 
in  the  ground.  In  Russia,  where  the  poor 
people  arc  buried  but  a few  inches  below  tho 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  Sexton  Beetles 
avail  themselves  of  the  bodies  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  graves  are  pierced  wifli  their 
holes  in  every  direction  ; at  evening,  him- 
dr^  of  these  beetles  may  be  seen  in  the 
chureh-yar^,  either  buzzing  over  recent 
graves,  or  emerging  from  them.  The  Sex- 
ton BMtle  in  this  country  seldom  finds  so 
convenient  a provision  for  him,  and  he  is 
under  the  neoessity  of  taking  much  more 
trouble  i he  sometimes  avails  himself  of  dead 


dogs  and  horses,  but  these  arc  too  great  ! 
rarities  to  Iw  his  constant  resort ; the  usual 
objects  of  his  search  ore  dead  mii^.  rats, 
birds,  frogs,  and  moles  t of  these  a bird  is 
most  commonly  obtained.  In  tho  neigh-  | 
bonrhood  of  towns,  every  kind  of  garbage 
that  is  thrown  out  attracts  these  beetles  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  smell,  and  it  is  not  un-  \ 
usual  to  see  them  settling  in  our  streets, 
enticed  by  the  grateful  odour  of  such  sub-  j 
stances.  The  Sexton  Beetles  hunt  in  couples,  | 
male  and  female ; and  where  six  or  eight  | 
are  found  in  a large  animal,  they  arc  almost 
sure  to  be  males  and  females,  in  equal  num-  1 
bers  i they  hunt  by  scent  only,  the  chose  | 
being  mostly  performed  when  no  other  sense  : 
would  be  very  available,  viz.  in  the  night.  ' 
When  they  have  found  a bird,  great  comfort 
is  expressed  by  the  male,  who  wheels  round  , 
and  round  oImvc  it,  like  a vulture  over  the  | 
putrefying  carcass  of  some  giant  of  the  forest, 

— the  female  settles  on  it  at  once,  without 
this  testimonial  of  satisfaction  : the  male  at 
last  settles  also,  and  a savoury  and  ample 
meal  is  made  before  the  great  work  is  begun. 
After  the  beetles  have  appeased  the  calls  of 
hunger,  the  bird  is  abandoned  for  a while  ; 
they  both  leave  it  to  explore  the  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a place  suitable  for  intennent  x if  on 
a ploughed  field  there  is  no  difficulty ; but 
if  on  gross,  or  among  stones,  much  labour  is 
required  to  draw  it  to  a more  suitable  place. 
The  operation  of  burying  is  performed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  male  beetle,  the  female 
mostly  hiding  herself  in  the  body  of  the  bird 
about  to  be  buried,  or  sitting  quietly  upon 
it,  and  allowing  herself  to  buried  with 
it  X the  mule  begins  by  digging  a furrow  all 
round  the  bird,  at  the  distance  of  about  lialf 
an  inch,  turning  the  earth  outside  : his  head 
is  the  only  tool  used  in  this  oi>crat!on  : it  is 
held  sloping  outwards,  and  is  exceedingly 
powerful.  After  the  first  furrow  is  com- 
pleted, another  is  made  within  it,  and  tho 
earth  is  thrown  into  the  first  furrow ; then 
a third  furrow  is  made,  and  this  is  completely 
under  the  bird,  so  that  the  hectic  wliilst 
working  at  it  is  out  of  sight : now,  tlic  ope- 
ration can  only  be  traced  by  the  heaving  of 
the  earth,  which  soon  forms  a little  rampart 
round  the  bird  : as  the  earth  is  moved  from 
beneath,  and  the  surrounding  rampart  in- 
creases in  height,  tlie  bird  sinks.  After  in- 
cessant labour  for  about  three  hours  the 
beetle  emerges,  crawls  upon  the  bird,  and 
takes  a survey  of  his  work.  If  the  female 
is  on  the  bird,  she  is  driven  away  by  the 
male,  who  does  not  choose  to  be  intruded  on 
during  the  impwtont  business.  The  male 
beetle  then  remains  for  about  an  hour  per- 
fectly still  t he  then  dismounts,  dives  again 
into  the  grave,  ond  pulls  the  bird  down  by 
the  feathers  for  half  an  hour  i its  own  weight 
appears  to  sink  it  but  very  little.  At  lost, 
aftor  two  or  three  hours’  more  labour,  the 
beetle  comes  up,  again  gets  on  the  bird,  and 
again  takes  a survey,  and  then  drops  down  as 
though  dead,  or  fallen  suddenly  fast  asleep. 
When  sufflcicntly  rested,  he  rou.<ics  himself, 
treads  the  bird  firmly  into  its  grave,  pulls  it 
by  the  feathers  this  w*ay  and  that  way,  and 
havi^  settled  it  to  his  mind,  begins  to  s^vel 
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in  the  earth ; this  is  done  in  a veiy  short 
time,  by  means  of  his  brood  head,  lie  goes 
behind  the  rampart  of  earth,  and  puslies  it 
into  the  grave  with  amazing  strength  and 
dexterity  ; the  head  being  bent  directly 
downward  at  first,  and  then  the  nose  ele- 
vated with  a kind  of  jerk,  which  sends  the 
earth  forwards.  After  the  grave  is  thus 
filled  up,  the  earth  is  trodden  in,  and  under- 
goes another  keen  scrutiny  all  round,  the 
bird  being  completely  hidden  ; the  beetle 
then  makes  a hole  in  the  still  loose  earth, 
and  having  buried  the  bird  and  his  own 
bride,  next  buries  himself.  The  female 
having  laid  her  eggs  in  the  carcass  of  the 
bird,  in  number  proportioned  to  its  size,  and 
the  pair  having  eaten  as  much  of  the  savoury 
viand  as  they  please,  they  make  their  way 
out,  and  fly  away.”  The  eggs  are  quickly 
hatched,  and  when  the  grubs  become  perfect 
insects,  they  make  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
come  forth. 

NECTARINIAD-®:.  A family  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  comprising  the  Honey-suckers, 
all  of  which  are  foreign.  Tliey  are  distin- 
guished by  a beak  of  medium  length,  arched, 
pointed,  and  compressed ; but  they  neither 
use  the  tail,  nor  climb.  Some  of  the  smaller 
species  have  a very  vivid  plumage.  They 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia  for  the  most 
part. 

NEGRO-FLY.  (PsiVn  roscc.)  This  Hemip- 
terous insect,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Carrot-fiy,  in  its  perfect  state  is  slightly 
haired,  shining  block,  rather  of  a metallic 
green.  The  head  is  reddish  yellow,  antennse 
and  palpi  with  black  tips,  l^gs  light  yellow; 
balancers  white  ; and  winn  clear  like  glass. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  summer.  The 
larvalivesin  the  carrot, where  it  eats  passages; 
it  is  found  particularly  near  the  extremity 
of  the  main  root.  The  carrots  die  oft’  by 
degrees,  as  they  cannot  draw  sufficient  nou- 
risliment  from  the  fibrous  roots.  When 
carrots  have  been  attacked  by  this  insect, 
they  lose  their  sweet  taste,  and  become 
rusty,  so  called  from  the  rusty  colour  as- 
sumed by  the  passages  of  the  maggots.  The 
larva  of  the  Negro-fly  is  cyilndrical,  pointed 
anteriorly,  like  parchment,  shining,  smooUi, 
bare,  pale  yellow  ; the  anal  joint  is  rounded, 
having  posteriorly  above  two  black,  rather 
elevated  spiracular  plates,  the  latter  having 
a sharp  point  at  the  end.  Leaving  the  carrot, 
the  larva  is  transformed  in  the  earth  into  a 
small  light  brown,  obliquely  impressed,  little 
oval  mass ; the  short,  roundish  head  end  of 
wliich  is  obliquely  truncated,  and  rather 
hollowed  out  above.  At  the  anal  end,  the 
two  spiracular  plates  of  the  larva  form  two 
small  tail  points.  The  only  way  to  diminish 
their  numbers  is  to  puli  up  the  sickly  in- 
fested carrots,  which  are  distinguishable  by 
their  yellow  outer  leaves,  and  early  wither- 
ing : and  to  destroy  the  insects  contained  in 
them  before  they  change  into  pups. 

NEMATURA.  A genus  of  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  family  Turhinactau  The  shell 
is  thin  and  nearly  oval,  somewhat  com- 
pressed from  back  to  front ; spire  acute,  con- 
sisting of  few  rounded  whorls,  the  last  being 


large,  but  contracted  near  the  aperture  \ 
operculum  spiral,  homy,  with  few  volutions. 

NEME06IUS.  A genus  of  Diurnal 
liCpidoptera,  which  contains  one  British  spe- 
cies, the  Neueobivs  Lucika  ; or  Dukb  or 
Burgundy  Butterfly.  Tliis  small  indige- 
nous species  is  somewhat  local  In  Us  haunts, 
though  not  by  any  means  rare.  The  upper 
surface  of  all  the  wings  is  obscure  brown,  ir- 
regularly spotted  with  fulvous,  disposed 
transversely,  the  base  of  the  wings  being  im- 
maculate, and  a central  black  dot  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  row  of  spots:  the  anterior 
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wings  ^neath  are  paler  than  the  upper  sur- 
face, with  two  ranges  of  fuscous  spots  towards 
the  tip : the  posterior  wings  beneath  are  deep  ■ 
fulvous,  with  two  rows  of  white  spots,  and  a j 
marginal  striga  of  black  dots : the  cilia  on  I 
both  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  white,  ; 
interrupted  with  fbscous : the  antennss  and  | 
upper  part  of  the  body  dusky.  The  Cater-  | 
pillar  is  said  to  feed  oii  grasses ; but  neither  i 
this  nor  its  chrysalis  appears  to  be  well  ' 
known. 

NEOMORFHA.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
Epimachus,  of  which  the  only  known  species 
is  Neouorpha  Qouldii,  a native  of  New 
Zealand,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach,  is  confined  to  the  hills  near  Port 
Nicholson,  whence  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  in  great  request  among  the  natives,  who 
send  them  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  The 
straight  and  stout-beaked  bird  is  regarded 
as  the  male ; the  slender  curved-billed  as 
the  female.  The  natives  entice  them  by  a 
shrill  and  long-continued  whistle.  Their 
food  consists  of  seeds  and  insects.  James 
Fomare,  the  New  Zealand  boy  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Angus,  had  a tail  of  this  bird  in 
his  hair.  The  plumage  is  deep  black  ; the 
tip  of  the  tail  white ; the  beak  horn  coloured  ; 
wattle  rich  orange. 

NEFHROFS.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  lobster,  and  contain- 
ing a species  {N.  A’oru^epict/s),  occaidonali/ 
brought  to  the  London  markets. 
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NEREIDES.  A family  of  Dorsibran- 
chiate  AnclUdce^  of  which  the  genus  yereis 
is  the  type.  They  have  an  even  number  of 
tcntacula  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  head,  two  other  biarticulatcd  ones  a 
little  more  forward,  and  between  these  two 
simple  ones.  Their  branchiao  consist  of  little 
laminae,  traversed  by  a network  of  vessels  ; 
each  foot  is  fhrnished  with  two  tubercles, 
two  bundles  of  bristles,  and  a cirrhus  above 
and  beneath.  A great  number  of  species 
inhabit  out  coasts. 

One  species,  the  Nereis  pntVferay  exhibits, 
a singular  peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  propa- 
gation, merely  by  spontaneous  division,  the 
hind  part  of  the  body  being  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  additional  animal,  the  head 
and  tentacular  cirrhi  being  already  deve- 
loped. [See  DOUSIBBASCUIATA.] 

NERINE A.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  family 
Canal(/'era,  only  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
not  resembled  by  any  other.  It  is  oblong, 
turreted,  and  consists  of  numerous  whorls ; 
aperture  with  a strong  fold  on  tlie  columella, 
one  on  the  outer  lip,  and  one  on  the  inner 
lip  at  the  edge  of  the  body  whorl. 

NERITACE  A,  or  NERITID^E.  A family 
of  the  first  order  of  TracheliiMxla,  containing 
the  genera  Navicella,  Natica|,  Nerita,  and 
Neritina.  The  shells  constituting  this  family 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  smallness 
and  flatness  of  the  spire,  which  appears  placed 
on  one  side ; the  mouth  is  generally  semi- 
circular, being  half  closed  by  a flat  partition, 
wlUch  forms  the  left  lip. 

NERITA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca, 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  and  American  seas, 
the  West  Indies,  Moluccas,  &c.  The  shell 
is  thick,  smooth  or  ribbed,  semiglobose ; 
spire  short,  consisting  of  few  volutions  ; aper- 
ture large,  semicircular  ; inner  lip  flattened, 
and  frequently  toothed,  os  well  as  the  outer, 
the  operculum  homy,  covered  with  shelly 
lominse.  One  species  {Nerita  pelochnta)  is 
called  the  Bleeding  Tooth,  from  the  red  ap- 
pearance of  the  ^eth  on  the  inner  lip.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  two 
pointed  tcntacula  having  e3’cs  at  the  base  ; 
foot  large.  There  are  about  thirty  species 
recent,  and  ten  fossil. 

NERITINA.  A genus  of  fresh- water  Mol- 
lusca, found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  The  shells  are  pret- 
tily marked,  and  are  considered  sufficiently 
handsome  to  be  often  worn  as  ornaments  by 
the  Indians.  The  shell  Is  thin,  semi-globose, 
obliquely  oval,  smooth,  and  rather  flat  in 
front ; si>irc  somewhat  depressed,  and  con- 
sisting of  few  rapidly  increasing  whorls  i 
aperture  semicircular  j cohiraellar  lip  broad, 
flat,  its  inner  edge  straight,  denticulated  ; 
right  lip  destitute  of  teeth  ; animal,  head 
large,  having  two  tcntacula,  with  eyes  at  the 
base  ; foot  short.  Many  of  the  species  are 
covered  with  an  epidermis  j and  some  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  England 
adhering  to  stones. 

NESTOR.  A genus  of  the  Parrot  family, 
containing  the  Nkstor  Productus,  or 
Philip  Island  Parrot.  It  appears  that 


this  species  of  the  genus  Nestor  has  a very 
limits  habitat,  the  entire  race,  as  Mr.  Gould 
was  credibly  informed,  being  confined  to 
Philip  Island,  whose  whole  circumference  is 
not  more  than  five  miles  in  extent.  In  con- 
sequence, therefore,  of  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  against  it  since 
the  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant^  when, 
like  the  Dodo,  its  skin  and  bones  wiU  be- 
come the  only  mementos  of  its  existence.  It 
is  found  among  the  rocks  and  upon  the 
loftiest  trees  of  tiie  island ; is  easily  taken  ; 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Psittacum^  bears 
captivity  remarkably  well.  In  its  wild  state 
it  feeds  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  white- wood 
tree,  or  white  Hibiscus,  sucking  the  honey  of 
the  flowers.  A knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance induced  Mr.  Goula  “ to  examine  the 
tongue  of  the  bird,  which  presented  a very 
peculiar  structure,  not,  like  that  of  the  true 
honey-feeding  Parrakeets  (tl»e  Trich^lossi), 
furnished  with  a brush-like  termination,  but 
with  a narrow  homy  scoop  on  the  under 
side,  which,  together  with  tlie  extremity  of 
the  tongue,  resembled  the  end  of  a finger  with 
the  nail  beneath  instead  of  above  ; this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  structure  of  the  organ  is 
doubtless  indicative  of  a corresponding  pe- 
culiarity in  the  nature  of  the  food  upon 
which  the  bird  subsists.”  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  brown  above,  the  head  and 
bock  of  the  neck  tinged  with  gray  ; cheeks 
yellow,  tinged  with  red ; throat  and  chest 
yellow ; tail  feathers  banded  at  the  base  with 
orange-yellow  ami  brown  ; rump,  belly,  and 
under  tail-coverts  deep  red : bill  and  feet 
dark  olive- brown. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  stated 
above,  on  the  autlmrity  of  Mr.  Gould,  as  to 
the  habitat  of  this  bird  being  confined  to 
Philip  Island,  we  believe  that  the  Kaka  of 
New  Zealand,  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate, 
is  the  identical  sMcies.  He  says,  “ This  bird 
feeds  upon  all  Kinds  of  fruit,  berries,  and 
farinaceous  roots.  It  bites  holes  in  trees,  in 
which  it  makes  its  nest ; laying  foiur,  and 
sometimes  five,  eggs,  perfectly  white.  Gene- 
rally, three  of  these  birds  are  found  together 
in  the  same  hole,  one  male  and  two  femalest 
and  during  the  season  of  incubation,  the 
nests,  tlK)ugh  separated,  are  so  close  together, 
that  either  of  the  mother-birds  can  sit  upon 
the  eggs,  feed  their  neighbour’s  youn^,  and 
cover  them  with  one  of  her  wings,  without 
leaving  her  own  nest,  or  neglecting  her  own 
oflspring.”  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other 
New  Zealand  Parrot ; but  possessing  all  their 
mischievous  qualities,  and  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  imitate  the  human  voice  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree  ; but  when  ranging  at  large 
in  the  woods,  its  cry  is  harsh  and  disagreeable 
in  the  extreme. 

NETTAPUS.  A genus  of  web- footed  birds, 
allied  to  the  Bemacle  Geese,  but  of  small  ■ 
size  ; it  contains  the  Coromandkl  Teal 
{N.  Coromandelianus),  a well-known  native 
of  India,  and  the  Madaoarcar  Tkal  {N. 
auritus\  a native  of  Africa  : we  may  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  Nettapds  Puiaihkllus, 
or  Beautiful  Piomv  Goose.  The  male  of 
this  small  and  elegant  species  of  the  genus 
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yettapus  hos  the  head  brownish-green,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  light  brown  ; beneath 
the  eye  an  oval  spot  of  white ; neck,  back, 
and  wings,  deep  glossy  green ; primaries 
black  ; outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  snow 
white  ; feathers  of  the  chest,  sides,  and  back 
of  the  neck  wliite,  with  a number  of  greenish 
black  circles  one  within  the  other,  so  nume- 
rous that  the  white  is  nearly  lost ; flanks 
similarly  marked,  but  bolder ; tail  black, 
glossed  with  green  ; abdomen  white ; under 
tail-coverts  black  ; bill  dark  greenbh  gray  t 
legs  and  feet  blackish  brown.  The  female 
differs  from  the  male  tn  being  destitute^  of 
the  white  spot  beneath  the  eye ; in  having 
the  crown,  occiput,  and  a stripe  doym  the 
back  of  the  neck  dark  brown  ; in  having  the 
chin  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  white, 
speckled  with  brown.  Mr.  Gould,  to  whose 
‘ Birds  of  Australia  * we  are  indebted  for  the 
description,  says  that  it  is  an  extremely  shy 
si>ecie8,  and  at  the  slightest  movement  of 
anything  near  it,  dives  and  remains  under 
water  a Tong  time,  ilk  specimens  were  shot 
at  Port  Essington. 

NETTLE  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the  spe- 
cies Vanessa  urticce. 

NETTLETAP  [MOTFIS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Motlis  of  the  genua  Simccthis. 

NEUROPTERA.  [Dragon-flies,  Lace- 
winged Flies  ; May-flies,  Ant-lion,  Day-fly, 
Wliite  Ants,  &c.]  One  of  the  Orders  into 
which  the  class  Insecta  is  divided.  The 
NeurojAera  are  distingprished  by  having  four 
wings,  each  pair  being  membranous  and 
transparent  i the  nervures  forming  a very 
beautiful  and  minute  network,  suli^vidlng 
and  uniting  again,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole 
surface  into  a great  number  of  minute  cells. 
The  antennsa  are  in  general  setaceous  ; the 
month  is  usually  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxillee  ; and  the  abdomen  is  unpro- 
vided with  a sting.  The  larvas  have  six 
le^s,  and  are  very  active.  Some  insects  of 
this  order  merely  pass  through  a semi-meta- 
morphosis; others  a complete  one.  Although 
the  posterior  wings  are  usually  as  large  os 
the  anterior,  they  are  occasionally  much 
smaller,  and  may  even  be  altogether  want- 
ing. The  Dragon-fly  and  May-fly  are  fami- 
liar examples  of  this  order.  — The  White* 
Ants,  Wood-lice,  and  Wood-ticks  (7’crmitidee 
and  PsocUloe),  the  latter  including  also  the 
Anobium  or  Death-watch,  are  almost  the 
only  noxious  insects  in  this  order,  and  even 
these  do  not  injure  living  plants.  The  Dra- 
gon-flies iLibellulidoe)  prey  upon  gnats  and 
mosquitos ; and  their  larva)  and  pupa),  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Day-flies  (EpAwicrteice), 
and  those  of  some  of  the  May-flics,  called 
Caddis-worms  {^Phryganeidai),  all  of  which 
live  in  the  water,  devour  aquatic  insects. 
The  predaceous  habits  of  the  Ant-lion  are 
so  well-known  as  to  be  almost  proverbial. 
The  Loce-winged  flies  {Hemerobiidai),  in 
the  larva  state,  live  wholly  on  plant-lice, 
great  numbers  of  which  they  destroy  ; and 
the  Scorpion-flies  iPanorpidae)  are  also  pre- 
daceous insects.  The  particular  history  of  i 
several  of  the  more  interesting  members  of  j 


this  class  is  given  in  separate  articles  under 
some  of  the  above  names. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  This  noble 
species  of  the  canine  race  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  i)cculiar  regard  of  man.  For  faithfhl 
attachment  to  his  master,  great  strength, 
sagacity,  and  perseverance;  for  good  temper^ 
patience,  and  quiet  fondness  to  all  who 
belong  to  the  household;  as  well  as  for  being 
the  fearless  protector  of  whatever  may  be 
entrusted  to  his  vigilant  care,  the  genuine 
Newfoundland  Dog  has  no  superior.  In  his 


native  country  he  serves  to  convey  light 
loads  of  wood  or  provision,  on  sledges,  over 
many  a rugged  track  ; nor  is  he  a con- 
temptible assistant  to  the  aquatic  sportsman, 
cither  there  or  here,  in  rescuing  his  birds 
from  the  water.  With  so  many  excellent 
qualities,  we  may  well  excuse  him  if  he 
sometimes  shows  impatience  of  restraint  at 
being  kept  chained  up,  or  if,  apparently 
unprovoked,  he  should  bite  the  hand  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  caress  him.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Newfoundland 
species,  differing  in  size,  and  tn  the  character 
and  colour  of  the  fiir.  In  general  the  muzzle 
is  broad,  the  head  raised,  and  the  carriage 
majestic  : the  colour  is  black  and  white,  the 
latter  generally  predominating ; the  hair 
waved  or  curly ; the  tail  thick,  bushy,  and 
the  end  of  it  curled  upwards,  lliere  is  also 
a smaller  kind,  at  present  very  common,  not 
much  larger  than  a Water  Spaniel ; the 
hair  of  which  is  almost  wholly  black,  and 
whose  general  appearance  is  much  less  noble 
than  the  one  we  have  described. 

NEWT.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  small  reptiles,  the  greater  part  of  them 
aquatic.  The  principal  one  is  called  the 
Great  Water-Newt  (^Triton  palustris). 
When  full  grown  this  species  measures  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  greatly  allied  to 
the  Salamander  in  its  general  appearance. 
Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  an  extremely 
dark  brown  ; the  sides  being  marked  with 
numerous  small  whitish  specks ; and  the 
under  parts  are  of  a bright  orange-colour, 
variegated  with  large  and  irregular  patches 
of  black.  The  tail  is  of  a flattened  form, 
with  thin  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity : on  each  side  the  tail,  in  the  male, 
is  a silvery-white  broad  band  or  stripe, 
tinged  with  blue.  The  eyes  ore  of  a bright 

gold-colour ; the  head  rather  small ; the 
mbs  short ; the  fore-feet  divided  into  four, 
and  the  hind  into  five  toes,  all  destitute  of 
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claws.  It  frequents  shady  places  and  stag- 
nant waters ; Lives  principally  on  iosecU  t 
Sknd  is  perfectly  innoxious. 

I The  CoMMOK  Watxr-Newt  (Triton 
aquatinu)  is  much  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, being  only  about  three  inches  aud  a 
hiuf  in  length.  The  dorsal  crest  of  this  ani- 
mal is  remarkably  tran.Hpareiit,  so  that  when 
Tiewed  with  a lens  of  even  moderately  mag- 
nifying power,  it  exhibits  very  distinctly 
the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  dis- 
persed through  it  t but  if  examined  by  the 
microscope,  ft  shows,  in  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  manner,  the  rapid  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  particles  of  which,  in  this 
animal,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Amphi- 
bia, are  of  an  oval  form,  not  round,  as  in 
the  Mammalia.  The  general  colour  is  not 
very  different  fVom  that  of  the  preceding ; 
varying,  however,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day,  according  to  the  tem|)era- 
turc  of  the  wcatlier,  &c.  The  Water-Newt 
breeds  in  the  early  part  of  the  8j>ring,  dei>o- 
aitiug  small  clusterr  of  spawn,  from  which 
arc  soon  liaCchcd  the  lanrte  or  young,  which, 
for  a considerable  period,  are  fumlsncd  with 
a triple  pair  of  ramified  branchial  fins  or 
processes  on  each  side  the  neck.  These 
parts,  after  having  sened  their  temporary 
puriHM  of  assisting  the  respiration  of  the 
animal  during  Sts  growing  state,  are  gra> 
dually  obliterated.  The  Water-Newts  frt- 

I quently  cast  their  skins  ; and  are  remark- 

I able  for  a high  degree  of  reproductive  power. 

NIGOER.  A name  given  by  the  Cornish 
fishermen  to  a species  of  Nolothuria.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  ^ Cotton  Spinner." 
[See  UoLOTm,'RiA.}  The  word  yioqer  is  also 
a local  name  for  the  larva  of  the  Saw-fly, 
(^Tenthredo) to  destructive  to  the  turnip  crop. 

NIGHT-HAWK.  (ChordeHet  Virginta- 
nus.)  This  beautiful  Passerine  bird,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  CaprimuiffkUFt  is  eight 
inches  and  a half  long,  the  expanded  wings 
being  twenty  inches.  It  appears  in  Jamaica 
about  the  thinning  of  April,  and  is  sup- 


p^d  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Gosse  to  winter  in 
Central  America.  This  gentleman  informs 
^ readers.  In  his  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  entitled  * The  Birds  of  Jamaica,*  that 
the  manners  and  voice  of  this  species  are  so 
superior  as  to  force  themselves  upon  our  at- 
tention. **  About  an  hour  before  the  sun 
sets,'*  he  observes,  we  hear  a loud,  abrupt, 
and  rapid  repetition  of  four  or  five  ^llables 
in  the  air  above  our  heads,  resembling  the 
sounds,  ptramidifft  or  gC  me  a &if,  or  (lerhaps 
still  more,  UfittawitawiL  On  looking  up  we 
see  some  two  or  three  birds,  exceedingly  like 
swallows  in  figure  and  flight,  but  considerably 
larger,  with  a conspicuous  white  spot  on  each 
wing.  • a « Like  them  the  Piramidig  is 
puirang  flying  insects  ; and  though  the  prey, 
from  its  great  height,  and  probably  its  mi- 
nute size,  is  invisiblo  from  the  earth,  we  may 
very  often  observe  that  it  is  captured,  by  a 
sudden  arresting  of  the  careex:,  and  by  the 
iwiA  zigzag  dodgings,  or  almost  stationary 
flutterings  that  ensue.  » t s It  is  when  the 
afternoon  rains  of  the  season  have  descended 
plentifully,  that  these  birds  arc  most  nume- 


rous and  most  vociferous  j and  they  con- 
tinue to  fly  till  the  twilight  U bcgiiiiiing  U) 
fade  into  darkness.  After  tills,  they  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  retire,  and  tlie  strange 
and  startling  voices,  that  before  were  sound- 
ing all  around  and  above  us,  are  rarely  heard 
by  the  most  attentive  listening.  Early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  gray  dawn  ho6  i>ecped 
over  the  mountain,  1 have  heard  great  num- 
bers of  these  birds  flying  low,  and  hawking 
to  and  fro.  Theirciics  were  utterediu  rapid 
succession,  and  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  air,  though  it  was  too  dork  to  distinguish 
even  such  as  were  apparently  in  near  proxi- 
mity. Now  and  again,  the  hollow  l>ooming 
sound,  like  blowing  into  the  bunghole  of  a 
barrel,  produced  at  the  moment  of  |>cr]»en- 
dicular  descent,  as  dcseribed  by  Wilson,  fell 
on  my  car." 

Whither  the  Piramidig  retires  after  its 
twilight  evolutions  arc  performed,  or  w'hcro 
it  dwells  by  day,  Mr.  Gosse  says  he  has  little 
evidence.  He  remarks  that  these  birds  are 
usually  solitary,  excci>t  inasmucli  that  several 
hawking  over  the  same  circumscribed  region, 
must  often  come  into  close  proximity  ; but 
this  seems,  in  general,  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  t each  swoops  on  its  own  course, 
regardless  of  its  momentary  neighbour. 
Yet  the  tender  passion  sets  aside  even  the 
most  recluse  solitariness  in  any  animal  t and 
to  this  1 attribute  it  that  now  and  then  I 
have  seen  one  Pirimadig  following  anotlier 
in  close  and  pertinacious  pursuit,  ever  and 
anon  uttering  its  singular  cry,  and  evidently 
desiring  to  come  into  contact  with,  but  not 
to  strike  or  hurt  its  coy  companion.  I would  ! 
not  assert  iVom  hence  that  the  nuptials  of  ! 
this  species  are  performed  ui>o!i  the  wing, 
because  the  premises  are  too  slight  to  decide 
to  important  a fact  i but  it  U known  that  it 
h so  with  the  European  Swift,  a bird  whose 
manners  greatly  resemble  those  of  our  Night 
Hawk." 

In  some  parts  of  Jamaica  this  bird  bears 
the  appellation  of  **  Turtle-dove  t ’*  but 
more  often,  and  with  more  propriety,  that 
of  “ Mosquito-hnwk."  In  one  which  Mr. 
Gosse  shot  in  its  evening  career,  and  after- 
wards dissected,  the  stomach  was  stuffed  with 
an  amazing  number  of  insects,  consisting 
chiefly  of  small  beetles  of  the  genus 
chus,  of  wliich  (done  there  were  about  two 
hundred. 

NIGHTINGALE.  (Philomfln  Ittgchnn.) 
Whether  poets  have  contributed  most  to  the 
popular  celebrity  of  the  Nightingale,  or  the 
aspirants  to  poetic  fame  have  been  most 
indebted  to  this  delightful  songster  for 
affording  them  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
their  laudations,  is  not  exactly  within  the 
province  of  natural  history  to  determine : 
we  will  therefore  not  trespass  on  a subject 
so  puzzling  and  profound,  but  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  describe  this  “ tenant  of  the  grove," 
which  Milton  apostrophised  as 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  I '* 

Though  so  universally  esteemed  for  its  ^ 
vocal  powers,  the  Nightingale  cannot  boast  1 
of  the  variety  or  the  richness  of  its  plumage.  I 


Clje  CrraiSurs  of  i^atural  ^itStarp 


It  ifl  about  six  inches  ia  length  t the  upper 
part  of  its  bo<ly  is  of  a rusty  brown,  tinged 
w'ith  olive  : the  under  parts  pale  ash-colour, 
almost  white  at  the  throat  and  belly:  the 
bill  is  brown,  yellow  on  the  edges  at  the 
1 1 base  : eyes  hazel ; legs  pale  brow'n.  It  is 
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common  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. but  never  visits  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  and  is  but  seldom  seen  so  far  west 
as  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Montague  informs 
us  that  it  U siud  to  be  found  only  as  far  north 
as  Yorkshire,  and  certainly  not  farther  w*est 
than  the  eastern  borders  of  Devonshire  ; 
although  they  are  plentiful  both  in  Somerset- 
rfiirc  and  Dorsetshire.  ” Why  (he  adds)  they 
should  not  be  found  in  all  the  w’ooded  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  appear 
equally  calculated  for  their  residence,  both 
from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of 
ground,  is  beyond  the  naturalist's  penetra- 
tion. The  bounds  prescribed  to  all  animals, 
and  even  plants,  is  a curious  and  important 
, fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature.  It  has 
I been  observed,  that  the  Nightingale  may 
I possibly  not  be  found  In  any  part  but  where 
cowslips  grow  plentifully  ; certainly,  with 
' respect  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  this  co!nci« 
dcnce  is  just.**  It  Is  a bird  of  passage, 
appearing  in  this  country,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
returning,  os  it  is  suppos^,  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Asia,  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  neither  appear  to  winter  on  the  ' 
European  continent,  nor  to  stay  in  Africa  t i 
but  are  at  all  times  seen  In  India,  Persia,  | 
China,  and  Japan,  w here  they  are  even  more 
esteemed  for  their  song,  and  tell  for  higher 
prices,  than  here. 

Mr.  Gould  (in  his  ‘Birds  of  Europe*) re- 
marks that  the  Nightingale  appears  to  be 
contlned  to  particular  districts;  remarking 
that  Devonshire  appears  to  its  limit 
westward,  and  Doncaster  In  Yorkshire  in  a 
northern  direction,  few  If  any  authenticated 
instances  being  on  record  of  its  occurrence 
beyond  that  town,  which  Is  the  more  sin- 
guiar  as  Nightingales  are  common  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  situated  farther  north 
than  England.  “ Our  own  observation," 
continues  ^ir.  Qoubl,  **  respecting  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Nightingale,  Is,  that  after 
leaving  our  island  it  proceeds  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Continent,  and  gradually 
makes  its  way  southward,  until  it  arrives  in 
Africa,  whicn  is  its  ultimate  resting-place 
i during  our  winter  months.  We  have  our- 


selves received  specimens  killed  in  the  I 
northern  districts  of  Africa,  but  have  never 
obtained  any  from  the  ceptrai  or  southern 
parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  ; it  would 
appear,  therefore,  tliat  its  distribution  over 
that  vast  continent  is  comparatively  limited. 
In  no  part  of  £uroi>e  is  It  more  abundant 
than  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; from  whence, 
however,  equally  as  from  our  owm,  it  re- 
gularly migrates  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

These  birds  ore  solitary  in  their  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks,  like  most  of  the 
smaller  birds,  lliey  make  their  nest  In  the 
low'er  part  of  a thick  bush  or  hedge,  where  it 
is  well  sheltered  and  secure ; and  the  female 
lays  four  or  flve  eggs,  of  a greenish  brown 
colour.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  grass, 
moss,  and  leaves,  and  lin^  with  hair,  down, 
niid  other  soft  substances.  Wliilst  the  busi- 
ness of  incubation  is  performed  by  the  female, 
lier  mate,  at  no  great  distance,  entertains 
her  with  his  delightful  melody  : as  soon, 
liowever,  as  the  young  are  hatched,  he  leaves  i 
oflf  singing,  and  Joins  lier  in  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  them.  A second  and  soraetimes  a i 
third  hatch  takes  place  : and  in  hot  countries  ' 
they  are  said  to  have  four.  The  note  of  the 
Niglitingale  is  soft,  various,  and  interrupted ; 


fre<iuently  pausing,  but  more  pleasing  than 
the  warbling  of  any  other  bird  ; the  more  so 
because  it  U heard  at  a time  when  all  the 


I restore  silent— when  every  melodious  sound 
j is  heard  to  advantage«  and  has  a powerful 
effect  on  the  imagination*  Its  food  consists 
! principally  of  insects,  small  worau,  eggs 
I ants,  and  sometimes  berries  of  varioiu  kinds. 

I It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the 
Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the 
modems  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  ancients  who  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  nature,  has  contributed 
to  raise  its  reputation.  “ The  Nightingale,’* 
says  Pliny,  “ that  for  fifteen  days  and  nigh^ 
hid  in  the  thickest  shades,  continues  her 
note  without  intermission,  deserves  our  at- 
tention and  wonder.  How  surprising  that 
so  great  a voice  can  reside  in  so  small  a 
body  1 such  perseverance  in  so  minute  an 
animal  1 With  what  a musical  propriety 
are  the  sounds  it  produces  modulated ! The 
note  at  one  time  drawn  out  with  a long 
breath,  now  stealing  off  Into  a different  ca- 
dence, now  interrupted  by  a break,  then 
changing  into  a new  note  by  an  unexpected 
transition  ; now*  seeming  to  renew  the  Mine 
strain,  then  deceiving  expectation  I She 
sometimes  teems  to  murmur  within  herself; 
full,  deep,  sharp,  swift,  drawling,  trembling ; 
now  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  I In  short,  in  that  little  bill 
seems  to  reside  all  tlie  melody  which  man 
has  vainly  laboured  to  brii^  from  a variety 
of  musical  instruments,  ^me  even  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  a different  song  from  the 
rest,  and  contend  with  each  other  with  great 
ardour.  The  bird  overcome  is  then  seen 
only  to  discontinue  its  song  with  its  life.'* 
From  Pliny’s  description,  we  should  be  led 
to  believe  this  bird  possessed  of  a persevering 
•train  ; but,  though  it  is  in  foci  so  with  the 
Nightingale  In  Italy,  yet  in  our  hedges  in 
England  the  little  songstress  Is  by  no  means 
•o  liberal  of  her  music.  It  it  true  that  for 
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weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  Nightingales 
will  tit  on  the  tame  tree,  be^n  their  tong 
in  the  evening,  oi^cl,  with  short  intemiptioiis, 
continue  it  tnroughout  the  night.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  meant  wonderful  that  their 
aweet  notes  and  unceasing  perseverance  in 
pouring  forth  such  a volume  of  rich  melody, 
when  all  else  it  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
night,  should  have  been  the  theme  for  poets 
in  all  ages  to  descant  on  ; but  that  the  phi> 
losopbic  Qessner  should  gravely  relate  a lung 
story  respecting  this  bird^s  oratorical  talents, 
and  describe  the  conversation  which  a friend 
of  his  heard  between  two  of  them  while  pass- 
ing a sleepless  night  at  an  inn  in  Katisbon, 
is  not  only  too  much  for  human  credibility, 
but  almost  too  much  for  human  patience. 

We  conclude  with  a passage  from  Sturm  : 
**  When  we  listen  to  the  brilliant  sounds  of 
that  voice,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  tlie 
bird  must  be  large,  that  the  throat  must 
have  great  strength  i and  the  inimitable 
charm  of  her  mel^ous  notes  makes  us  pre- 
sume she  surpasses  all  others  in  the  beauty 
of  her  form.  But  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  seek  these  advantages  In  the  Nightingale  : 
it  is  a bird  of  poor  appearance,  whose  emour, 
form,  and  the  whole  of  its  exterior,  is  void 
of  anything  attractive  or  majestic.  Nature 
has,  however,  comirensated  for  its  plainness, 
by  giving  it  a voice  Irresistibly  charming, 
listen  to  its  fine  long  quivering  notes : what 
variety,  sweetness,  and  brilliancy  in  them  1 
Wiien  she  begins  her  song,  she  seems  to 
study  smd  compose  beforehand  the  melo- 
dious notes  she  wishes  to  be  heard.  She 
begins  softly  : then  the  notes  swell  gra- 
dually, till  they  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent : she  goes  from  serious  to  gay,  fh>m 
simple  notes  to  the  wildest  warblings ; from 
the  lightest  turns  and  shakes  to  languishing 
siglis ; and  has,  throughout  the  whole,  the 
art  to  please  the  nicest  ear.  This  bird  may 
give  rise  to  many  useful  and  edifying  re- 
flections : fur  example,  we  learn  this  truth 
from  it,  that  homeliness  of  body  Is  some- 
times united  with  vcir  estimable  qualities, 
and  does  not  exclude  beauty  from  the  soul. 
When  we  hear  the  skillul  narmony  of  the 
i Nightingale,  does  it  not  naturally  lead  us 
j to  the  Creator,  from  whom  she  has  this 
j talent  ? What  wisdom  must  there  be  in  the 
I formation  of  this  bird,  to  make  it  capable  of  | 
riving  utterance  to  such  sounds  1 Lungs  so  j 
delicate  as  those  of  the  Nightingale,  the 
: motions  of  which  are  so  violent,  must  be  | 
easily  wounded,  if  they  had  not  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  fastened  to  the  back- 
bone by  a number  of  little  sinews.  The 
' orifice  of  the  windpipe  is  very  large,  and 
that  is  certainly  what  most  contributes  to 
the  variety  of  those  sounds,  which,  in  charm- 
ing the  ear,  fill  tlie  soul  witli  sweet  and 
I pious  joy.  Is  it  iKwsible  not  totrace  a divine 
wisdom  and  providence  in  this?  and  will 
not  even  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  lead  us  ; 
; to  glorify  the  Author  of  all  nature  ? Lovely  ! 
I eongstrcM  1 I will  not  leave  thee  till  I have 
learned  from  thee  the  art  of  praising  my 
Creator  and  thine.  O pour,  with  thy  song, 

: gratitude  and  joy  into  the  hearts  of  the  many 
^sensible  mortals  who  contemplate  the  beau- 
ties of  tiie  creation  with  inditfcrcnce.’* 


NIGHT-JAR.  [See  Goatsuckee.] 

NOCTILUCA.  A minute  genus  of  Aca~  | 
lephoEt  often  seen  on  our  own  coasts,  wliich  ; 
in  size  and  appearance  much  resembles  a 
grain  of  boiled  sago,  or  a little  granule  of  : 
felly  with  a long  stalk,  the  stalk  appearing  > 
to  a trunk  or  sucking-tube.  The  lumi- 
nons  property  of  these  minute  Acaleplue 
always  appears  to  become  more  vivid  when 
Hie  animals  are  alarmed  or  stimulated  in  any 
way  : hence  the  curling  of  the  waves,  and 
their  ripple  on  the  shore,  the  movement  of  a 
boat,  or  the  stroke  of  the  oars,  is  marked  by 
lines  of  increased  brilliancy.  Nay,  if  the 
hands  be  dipi>ed  in  the  water  thus  phos- 
phorescent, and  then  rubbed  together,  they 
will  be  covered  with  luminous  spots,  oc- 
casioned by  these  delicately-formed  little 
animals,  the  Ixxlics  of  which  are  oAen  so 
transparent,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  dintin- 
guished  from  the  water,  except  when  dis- 
playing their  phosphorescence.  When  we 
consider  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  sometimes  seen 
to  exhibit  a uniform  luminosity,  and  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  these  otherwise 
almost  invisible  atoms,  the  vast  amount  of 
organic  life  that  ordinarily  escapes  our  notice- 
must  strike  the  most  inattentive  observer  of 
the  works  of  Nature  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  t 

NOCTUID^.  An  extensive  family  of 
Lepidopterous  insects,  corresponding  with 
the  Linnioan  section  Phalama  Noefua*  The  , 
body  is  robust,  and  clothed  with  scales  { tlie  ' 
antenniB  almost  always  simple,  or  but  rarely  i 
peetiuated  or  ciliated  in  the  males ; the  tho-  { 
rax  stout,  and  often  crested  ; and  the  mouth  | 
well  dcveloj)ed,  the  maxillae  being  greatly  | 
elongated.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  size,  | 
with  strong  nervures,  and  ear-shaped  spots 
on  the  disc  of  the  anterior  pair ; and  when  in  i 
repose  the  wings  are  ordinarily  deflexed  at 
the  sides  of  the  body.  The  larvae,  for  the 
most  port,  are  naked,  with  sixteen  feet ; and 
they  m nncral  undergo  their  transforma-  ' 
tions  underground  in  cocoons,  often  formed 
of  particles  of  earth  mixed  in  with  the  silk.  , 
The  topical  groups  of  this  family,  as  their  ; 
name  imports,  fly  only  by  night,  and  repose  | 
during  the  day  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  old  walls,  palings,  &c.:  there  are  others,  I 
however,  which  fly  also  during  the  afternoon  1 
and  at  twiligiit.  The  gcneralitv  of  these 
insects  appear  in  very  sombre  colours ; but  ' 
in  some  si>C(‘ic8,  more  accustomed  to  be  ' 
abroad  in  tne  day- time,  the  wings,  e8i>ecially  | 
the  posterior  ones,  ore  occoslonully  more  : 
gaudy  : this  is  the  case  with  the  Caiot'uhe  or 
Scarlet  Undcrwtng  Motlis  : whilst  the 
are  bedecked  with  sjtots  and  patches  of  silver 
or  gold.  There  is  a considerable  divcr^iiiy 
In  the  form  of  the  wings  t in  general  tiie  an-  i 
terior  ones  arc  elongate-triangular,  and  tho  | 
posterior  somewhat  trianguTar-orbiculatc  ; j 
and  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  an-  ! 
terior  wings  are  mostly  adorned  with  two 
stigmata,  one  round  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
other  reiiiform.  The  larvscarc  usually  soli- 
tary ; and  they  neither  reside  in  a web,  nor  ' 
are  they  subcutaneous*  | 
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A genus  of  birds.  [See 


NOCTURNA  ; or  NOCTURNAL  LEPI- 
DOPTERA.  [See  Moths.] 

NODDY.  A bird  of  the  Tern  genus  (Sterna 
stolula),  well  known  to  seamen  for  the  stu- 
pidity with  which  it  throws  itself  on  vessels, 
and  allows  itself  to  be  taken.  [See  Booby.] 

NOTACANTHA.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Dipterous  insects,  mostly  small  and  gaily 
coloured.  Some  of  the  larvie  are  completely 
aquatic  ; and  respire  like  the  lars'sc  of  the 
Gnats,  by  extending  their  tails  to  the  surface, 
the  spiracle  being  in  that  situation. 

NOTIIOSAURUS.  [See  Scppi.bment.] 

NOTONECTA.  [See  Boat-fly.] 

NOTORNIS.  [See  Supplement.] 

NOTOTIIERIUM.  [See  Supplement.] 

NOTOXID^.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  small  extent,  and  composed  of 
species  minute  in  size.  The  majority  of 
them  are  found  upon  the  ground,  and  at  the 
roots  of  grass  in  sandy  situations  ; some  fre- 
quent flowers,  and  others  evidently  prefcr 
the  neighbourhood  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  They  are  active  in  their  motions, 
and  fly  well.  In  the  genus  Notoxus  the  front 
of  the  thorax  is  produced  into  a long  horn 
extending  over  the  head. 

NUCIFRAGA. 

Nutckackeb.] 

NUCUTjA.  a genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  the  Indian 
seas,  the  English  Channel,  Slc.  These  shells 
are  small,  and  vary  in  shape,  but  are  gene- 
rally pearly  inside  ; they  are  equivalve,  in- 
equilateral, and  covered  with  a green  or 
dark  brown  epidermis  ; hinge  linear  ; bosses 
contiguous  and  curved  ; teeth  small,  nume- 
rous, and  prominent,  with  a large  one  in  the 
middle  ; muscular  impressions  two,  simple. 
The  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  umboncs, 
and  the  ligamentary  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
hinge,  arc  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  this  genus.  Foot  of  the  animal  large,  but 
thin.  They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  sand 
and  mud,  either  on  the  open  coast  or  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers.  The  species  are  both  recent 
and  fossil. 

. NUDIBRANCIIIATA.  A numerous 
order  of  marine  molluscous  animals,  which 
are  often  found  at  a great  distance  from 
land.  The  British  Nudibranchiates,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society,  gives  figures  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  species,  beautifully 
drawn  from  the  life.  [See  Doris.] 

NUMENIUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  containing  the  well-known  Curlew 
and  WinuBRKL  [which  see]. 

NUMIDA.  A genus  of  Rasorial  birds, 
containing  the  well-known  Guinea-fowl  or 
PiNTAno  (yumida  mclcagri»\  and  five  other 
•pecics,  like  it,  natives  of  Africa. 

NUMIDIAN  CRANE.  [See  Demoi- 
selle.] 

NUA^IXJTiTTES.  Small  round  fossil  shells, 
which  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ore  found 


in  immense  numbers,  and  which  receive 
their  name  from  their  external  resemblance 
to  battered  coins.  They  are  orbicular,  con- 
volute, and  show  no  trace  of  spire  exter- 
nally; whorls  contiguous,  and  not  apparent; 
cells  numerous  and  small ; partitions  trans- 
verse, and  not  perforated.  Some  are  very 
minute,  and  scarcely  any  are  more  tha  ■ an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  raid  that  they  are  in 
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some  places  accumulated  in  such  vast  masses 
as  to  form  entire  mountains,  and  that 
many  buildings  have  been  constructed  of 
limestone  crowded  with  them.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  for  example,  are  built  of 
stone  composed  of  the  Nummulina  discoid- 
alis,  and  perhaps  other  species. 

NUTCRACKER.  (Nucifraga  caryoca- 
tac/cs.)  An  Insessorial  bird,  resembling  in  its 
manners  and  habits  both  the  Jay  and  the 
Woodpecker.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Jack- 
daw; its  wings,  when  closed,  measuring  near 
seven  inches.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with 
whitish  feathers,  w'hich  point  forwards  ; the 
plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  is  of 
a dark  brown  hue,  a little  inclining  to  red  ; 
and  the  feathers  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head  and  neck  have  each  a triangular  white 
spot  at  their  tips  : the  wings  are  black,  with 
triangular  w'hite  spots  on  the  lesser  coverts  j 
the  tail  is  composed  of  black  feathers,  tipped 
with  white  ; and  the  legs,  feet,  and  claw's 
are  black.  ^ It  feeds  on  nuts,  berries,  and 
insects  ; climbing  the  trees  and  tapping  the 
bark  with  its  bill  to  get  at  the  larvae  beneath. 
It  lays  five  or  six  yellowish-white  eggs. 

NUTHATCH.  (Sitta  Europcea.")  AScan- 
sorial  bird  which  frequents  woods,  and,  like 
the  Woo<lpecker,  moves  up  and  down  the 
trunks  of  trees  with  great  facility,  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  near  six  inches  in  length  ; bill 
strong  ; block  above,  beneath  almost  white  ; 
and  the  eyes  hazel.  A black  stroke  passes 
over  each  eye,  from  the  bill,  extending  down 
the  side  of  the  neck  ; all  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  a fine  blue  §ray  ; breast  and 
belly  of  a pale  orange  , sides  marked  with 
streaks  of  chestnut ; quills  dusky  ; tail  short, 
the  two  middlemost  grav,  and  the  three 
outermost  feathers  spotted  with  white  ; legs 
pale  yellow  ; claws  large,  sharp,  and  much 
bent,  the  back  claw  verv  strong.  The 
female  lavs  her  eggs,  which  are  white  with 
a few  pale  brown  spots,  in  holes  of  trees, 
frequently  in  those  which  have  been  deserted 
by  the  woodpecker  ; and  when  driven  from 
her  nest,  on  being  disturbed,  hisses  like  a 
snake.  The  Nuthatch,  like  the  Woodpeckers, 
runs  with  facility  upon  and  about  the  trunks 
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and  branches  of  trees  ? but  the  tail,  which  is  I 
sJiort  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  the 
bird  in  its  progress.  Unlike  the  Woo<N  | 
pecker,  howcver,thc  Nuthatch  runs  with  the 
head  downwards  as  w*ell  as  upwards,  and 
indeed  the  former  position  of  the  hrad  ap- 
pears to  be  the  favourite  one  ; it  generally 
alights  on  a branch  with  the  head  in  a do\ru- 
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ward  position,  and  sleeps  !n  that  posture, 
xiie  Nuthatch  feeds  on  caterpillars,  beetles, 
ami  various  kinds  of  insects : it  also  cats 
nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  considerable 
hoards  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  mode  of 
fastening  the  nut  in  a chink,  perforating  the 
shell,  aud  extracting  tlie  kernel.  Is  as  inge- 
nious as  it  is  amuiiin^  to  witness  : when  dis- 
turbed at  its  work,  tt  very  readily  removes 
the  nut,  and  flics  away  with  it.  l^licsc  birds 
arc  found  in  all  cold  and  temperate  climates. 

I The  oouruge  and  i^rscvcrooce  of  the  Nut- 
; hatch,  when  mode  captive,  are  notorious. 

! It  is  related  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Iliitorv,  that  one  of  these  birds  had  been 
winffed  by  a sportsman,  and  was  put  into  a 
small  cage  made  of  oak  and  w*ire.  During 
a night  and  da^,  the  period  of  hU  confine- 
ment, his  tapping  labour  was  incessant,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  woo<l-work  of 
lus  prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm- 
eaten  timber.  Ilis  impatience  of  lita  situa- 
! tion  was  excessive  i his  cfTorts  to  escape 
were  unceasing,  and  displayed  a degree  (if 
; shrewd  iotclligcncc  perfectly  surprising.  Ho 
was  fierce  and  fearlessly  familiar,  and  vo- 
raciously devoured  the  food  placed  before 
him.  His  hammering  is  described  os  having 
been  peculiarly  laborious,  for  he  did  not 
peck  as  other  birds  do,  but  taking  a firm 
grasp  with  liis  great  feet,  he  turned  u|>on 
them  as  ut>on  a pivot,  striking  with  his 
whole  weight,  and  thus  assuming  with  his 
body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a 
hammer  in  motion.  But  all  his  cncr^pr  was 
fruitless  ; his  liberation  was  beyond  his  own 
power  to  ctfcct ; and  the  unfortunate  bird 
expired  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  under 
the  combined  elfects  of  his  vexation  and 
assiduity. 

NUT-WEEVIL.  [Sec  Weevil.] 

NYCTIBIUS.  Agenusof  birds  belonging 
to  the  Caprimulgidtz  family. 

NTCTICORAX.  A genus  of  the  TIeron 
trll^e,  containing  the  Ntour  llKKONfl.  [See 
llKBUIC.] 
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NYLGHAU,  or  White-footed  Antk- 
LOFE,  {Antilope  [Porlnr}  picta.)  This  ani- 
mal, which  inhabits  various  parts  of  India,  is 
oncof  the  largest  and  finest  AnU-Io)>cs  known. 
Its  face  is  long  and  narrow;  its  horns  arc 
black,  round.  iK>inted,  and  slighllycurvcdfor- 
w'ards,  though  only  al>out  seven  inches  long  ; 
the  cars  broa<l  and  fringed  with  white  hairs  ; 
Uve  neck  dc'cp  and  compressed  : along  the 
top  of  the  neck  runs  a slight  mane  of  block 
hair,  a*hich  is  continued  to  some  distance 
down  the  back  ; and  on  the  breast  is  a long 
banging  tuft  of  a similar  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  Nylghau  is  a fine  dark 
gray  or  slaty  blue  on  the  up|>er  parts,  and 
white  underneath.  The  female  resembles 
the  male  in  general  ap|>earauce,  but  Is  con- 
siderably sinalier,  of  a pole  brown  colour, 
and  has  no  horns.  Tliere  is  a largo  white 
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spot  on  the  throat,  and  a smaller  one  on 
each  clicek  ; and  the  pastern  joints  arc 
marked  in  front  with  one.  and  liehind  with 
two  white  spots  or  bars.  TIic  native  haunts 
of  this  powerful  animal  arc  the  douse  foresU 
of  India.  It  Is  said  that  in  the  days  of 
Aiircngzebc  tlicy  abounded  liclwcen  Delhi 
and  Lahore,  and  formed  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  chase  with  that  mighty  monarch 
during  his  journey  to  Cashmire  : his  army 
of  hunters  inclosing  them  vdlhin  a limited 
space  by  means  of  nets.  The  king  and  Ins 
omrahs,  attended  hv  their  huntsmen,  then 
entered,  and,  somewhat  oAcr  the  manner  of 
a modem  batttu  dispatclicd  them  witli  their 
arrows,  sjicars.  &c. 

NYMriIALID.E.  Tlio  third  family  of 
Lepulopti'nt.  They  arc  distinguished  by  the 
rudimental  structure  of  the  fore  le»,  which 
arc  thickly  covered  with  hair  \ the  laltial 
palpi  are  pro|>ortlonably  longer ; the  wings 
more  robust ; the  posterior  grooved  to  receive 
the  abdomen  I and  the  discoidal  cell  either 
oi>en,  or  closed  by  a slender  nerve.  The 
cateridllars  are  variable  in  fonn  : and  the 
chrysalis  is  simply  susi>ended  by  the  tail. 
Among  the  s^iccics  lielongln^  to  this  family 
are  many  of  the  most  beautifully  varied  in 
their  markings  and  colours.  The  well-known 
8i)Ceics  hearing  the  English  names  of  the 
Tcucock,  Baiiitcd  l.ady,  Camberwell  Beauty, 
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and  lied  Admiral,  arc  included  in  it ; alpo  ; 
the  Fritillaries  (so  called  from  the  spotted 
flower  of  that  name),  the  under  side  of  whose  | 
W’ings  it  delicately  ornamented  with  pearl 
or  silvc^  tpoU.  Others,  belonging  to  the  , 
genus  Aiorjjio^  which  comprises  also  tome  | 
of  the  largest  known  Butterflies,  have  the 
{ upiier  surface  of  the  wings  adorned  with  the  ' 
I most  splendid  silvery  blue  { while  others,  as 
; the  males  of  patura  Iris, or  Purple  Emperor, 

I present  the  eye  with  a changeable  gloss  of 
I intense  purple.  The  numerous  species  form* 

I Sng  the  genus  inpparchia  are  of  feeble  con* 
struction  in  the  imafo  state,  and  cannot 
I bear  comparison  with  tnose  before  mentioned, 

I which  are  Uie  most  robust  and  active  of  le- 
' pidopterous  insects.  The  species  of  tlijs 
family  are  extremely  liable  to  sport  into 
varieties,  whii;h  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Hipparchia: ; the  caterpillars  of  wliich, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  confine  themselves  to 
the  different  grasses,  and  feed  only  in  the 
I night.  The  caterpillars  of  Konessu  are  armed 
I with  long  and  rough  spines,  arranged  in 
trans^’erse  whorls  upon  the  segments,  except 
tlie  first.  Those  of  the  FritiUarks  are  simi- 
larly armed,  but  have  two  long  spines  on 
the  neck. 

XYROCA.  A genus  of  Ducks,  containing 
the  PociUKD  (A’’.  ferina\  and  Canvas- 
BACKKi)  DrcK  (AT.  valiMncriap  [See  Duck 
and  Focuaed.] 

OCELOT.  (FeZu  pcardaHs,')  An  animal 
of  the  feline  tribe,  less  than  the  Ounce,  but 
I its  skin  U more  bcautifblly  variegated.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  male  is  a bright  reddish 
! tawny  above,  and  nearly  white  on  the  lower 
I part  of  the  sides,  breast,  limbs,  and  belly. 

I Several  large,  long,  broad  stripes,  of  a deeper 
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tinge,  and  edged  with  black,  are  variously 
rlisposed  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  body;  the 
head  is  streaked  and  spotted  with  black,  and 
the  limbs  and  l>cl)y  are  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  small  round  spots  ; the  tall 
is  spotted  or  marked  with  patches  also.  The 
colours  of  the  female  are  less  vivid,  and  more 
Inclining  to  ash*colour.  The  Ocelot  inhabits 
the  hotter  parts  of  South  America  ; is  ex* 
tremely  ferocious ; and  preys  upon  various 
kiuds  of  game. 

OCTOCERA.  The  first  family  of  the  or- 
der Cryplodibrandiiata  of  Blaiuvillc,  in  the 
class  Mollusea,  cuutaiiiing  the  genus  Octo- 
I pus,  — a 8i>ecies  of  which  bciug  found  iu  the 


Argonauta,  or  Paper  Sailor,  has  given  rfee  I 
to  the  long-contiuued  controversy  ostowhe* 
theritis  really  the  constructor  of  the  shell,  or 
whether  it  is  a mere  pirate,  which,  having 
destroyed  the  true  animal  of  the  Argonaut, 
has  possessed  itself  of  the  habitation.^' 

OCTTODON.  A genua  of  small  Rodent 
Mammalia,  Inhabiting  Chili.  They  have 
large  ears,  and  a long  and  tufted  tail,  and 
are  somewhat  allied  to  the  Chiuchilla 

5 roup.  The  only  known  species  is  the  Dcto* 

OH  Dcffus,  which  is  often  seen  traversing  I 
the  branches  of  low  underwood.  In  size  and  | 
sha|>e  this  species  generally  resembles  the 
Water  Kat,  with  which,  indeed,  ai^ars 
to  be  connected  systematically.  These 
animals,"  Mr.  Bennett  obser^’es,  burrow  in 
the  ground,  but  always  under  bnishwood 
fences  or  low  thickets.  They  are  so  abun* 
dant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso, 
that  in  the  high  road  between  that  place 
and  St.  Jago  more  than  a hundred  may  fre* 
quently  be  seen  at  one  time  in  search  of 
food.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  are 
observed  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shnilM, 
and  on  those  which  form  the  feijces.  They 
fly  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in  running  carry 
their  tufted  tails  like  a bent  bow."  Mr.  Ben- 


nett adds  that  two  living  specimens  brought  | 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  ChiU>  a*crc  placed  by  I 
lam,  in  1831,  In  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoo- 


logical Society : one  of  them  escaped,  but 
the  other  was  alive  when  Mr.  B.  wrote  (Dec. 
183S),  and  was  as  active  and  lively  as  it  was 
on  its  first  arrival.  They  were  rather  shy, 
and  not  very  playf\il.  They  leaped  readily, 
and  without  any  exertion,  from  the  floor  of 
their  cage  to  a narrow  perch  ploi^  at  the 
height  of  nearly  a foot,  and  there  remained 
seated  at  their  ease.  They  lived  on  vege- 
table food. 

OCTOPODA.  The  name  of  a tribe  of  Di- 
bronchiate  Ccphalo]>ods,  with  eight  feet  or 
tentacular  api>CTidages. 

OCTOPUS,  The  common  OctopHsorPoulp 
is  the  Polypus  of  ancient  naturalists.  It  has 
eight  arms,  each  of  which  is  six  times  the 
length  of  its  body,  and  furnished  with  1^ 
pairs  of  suckers.  Every  sucker  is  compoaed 
of  a circular  adhesive  (Use,  which  has  a thick 
fleshy  circumference,  and  presents  a number 
of  lines  radiating  towards  Che  circular  oiificc 
of  an  inner  cavity.  In  this  cavity  is  a move- 
able circular  piston,  which  in  its  operation 
forms  an  air-pump  of  the  most  precise  and 
beautiful  construction.  When  a fish  beromes 
infolded  within  the  tenacious  grasp  of  its 
arms,  resistance  is  vain  ; for  with  su^  tena- 
city do  the  suckers  adhere,  that  they  may  be 
sooner  w'renchcd  off  than  unfixed.  Some  of 
these  Octopi  mcoimre  four  feet  between  the 
ends  of  tlie  arms  ; and  it  is  soid  that  much 
larger  ones  are  sometimes  met  with  in  tl>e 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  It  has  b^n 
Justly  remarked  that  " there  is  something 
strange  and  uncouth  in  the  aspect  of  this 
creature  ; its  long  flexible  arms  moving  and 
curling  In  all  directions  ; and  its  large  eyes, 
which  stare  with  fixed  gaze,  rendering  it 
really  repulsive." 

Mr.  Adams,  iu  Ids  Natural  llistory  of  the 
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visited  by  H.  M.  8.  Samarang,  | (EDEMERID^.  A fumily  of  Coleopterous  ' 
ypii  of  enormous  size,  are  occa-  . insects,  of  a moderate  size,  and  generaliv  of 
et  with  among  the  islands  of  the  , lively  colours.  In  the  per^t  state  thcr 
Jmagroup.  I measured  one,  which  | frequent  flowers  and  hedges:  they  fly  with 
irere  bearing  on  their  shoulders  i agility,  but  walk  slow  : they  are,  however, 
)ole,  and  found  each  brachium  enabled  to  retain  Arm  hold  ui>on  the  leaves 
re  than  two  feet  long,  giving  the  ' andstemsofplants,  by  means  of  their  dilatc<l 


eountriea  visited  by  H.  M.  8.  Samarang, 
•ays,  **  Octoph  of  enormous  size,  are  occa- 
I rionally  met  with  among  the  islands  of  the 
MeYa-co>shimagroup.  I measured  one,  which 
two  men  were  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
■ across  a pole,  and  found  each  brachium 
rather  more  than  two  feet  long,  giving  the 
creature  the  power  of  exploring  a space  of 
about  twelve  feet*  without  mo^ng,  taking 
the  mouth  for  a central  point,  and  the  ends 
of  the  arms  for  the  periphery."  **  On  moon* 
light  nights  among  the^  islands,  I have 
frequently  observed  the  Sepue  and  Octopi  in 
full  predatory  activity,  and  have  had  con* 
siderable  trouble  and  difficulty  in  securing 
them : »o  great  is  their  restless  vivacity  at 
this  time,  and  so  vigorous  their  endeavours 
to  escape.  They  d^t  fVom  side  to  side  of 


the  pools,  or  flx  themselves  so  tenaciously  to 
the  surface  of  the  stones,  bv  means  of  their 
■ucker-Uke  acetabula  that  It  requires  great 
force  and  strength  to  detach  them.  Even 
when  removed,  and  thrown  upon  tbe  sand, 
they  progress  rapidly,  in  a sidelong  Bhuffiing 
manner,  throwing  about  their  long  arms, 
ejecting  their  ink-like  fluid  in  sudden  vio- 
lent jets,  and  staring  about  with  their  big, 
shining  eyes  (which  at  night  appear  lumi- 
nous like  a cat’s),  in  a very  grotesque  and 
hideous  manuer." 

OCYPODA.  A genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustaceans,  inhabiting  the  sea-shores  of 
warm  climates  in  both  hemispheres.  They 
derive  their  name  fVom  the  rapidity  of  their 
motions  i those  who  have  observed  these 
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animals  in  tlicir  native  haunts  declaring  that 
they  run  so  fast  that  a man  can  hardly  over- 
^ take  them.  They  form  holes  for  themselves 
in  the  sand  immediately  above  Die  level  of 
I the  waslx  of  the  sea,  and  in  these  tlxey  reside 
! during  the  summer,  but  they  pats  the  winter 
I in  a state  of  hybernation.  There  are  several 
I species,  diflering  but  little  from  each  other  : 

I die  one  here  figured  Is  Oajpoda  artnaria^  or 
8axi>-Ckab  : length  about  two  inches;  colour 
{ yellowish.  In  tlte summer  their  general  time 
I of  quitting  the  burrow  to  seek  their  food  Is 
i the  night ; but  towards  the  end  of  October 
! they  retire  inland  tohybemate  in  the  earth; 

1 and  when  they  have  found  a suitable  place, 
they  dig  a hole  like  that  which  they  had 
occupied  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  enter  it, 
and  close  up  the  entrance  so  thoroughly  that 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  scon.  There  thev  remain 
until  they  repair  to  tlielr  marine  residences. 

OI>ONTOSAUKUS.  [See  Sm  pi.kmkkt.) 


I tarsi.  Tbe  body  is  long  and  narrow,  with  the 
I elytra  broader  than  tlic  liead  and  thorax;  tne 
antennss  moderately  long  and  filiform  ; the 
head  elongated  In  front,  and  inserted  deeply 
in  the  thorax,  without  any  distinct  ueck.  | 

(EDICNEMUS.  A genus  of  Orallatorial 
birds,  having  the  tip  of  the  bill  inflated  both  i 
above  aiid  beneath ; the  groove  of  the  nostrils  ! 
half  the  length  of  the  beak  : legs  reticulated,  I 
with  a short  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  ' 
three  toes.  Mr.  Oould,  in  liis  * Birds  of  j 
Europe,*  considers  the  genus  as  connecting  1 
the  Bustards  and  Plovers,  and  observes  that 
while  the  normal  or  typical  groups  arc 
abundant  in  species,  the  aberrant  forms, 
which  appear  to  be  created  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  intervening  chasms,  are  ; 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a liiniud 
number  of  species  : thus,  while  the  Bustards 
and  Plovers  comprise  a vast  multitude  of 
si>ccles,  the  genus  (Edicnemut  contains  at  I 
most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  confined  en-  I 
tirely  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Their  I 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  usual  ' 
habitat  being  arid  and  stony  districts,  where  | 
they  pick  up  slugs  aud  insects.  [See  Sto.nx 
CURLKW.) 

(ESTRUS.  Afamily  of  Dipterous  insects, 
or  flies,  whose  larvn  are  known  by  the  name  i 
of  boU,  The  perfect  insects  resemble  large  | 
meat-flies  in  form,  are  very  hairy,  and  have 
these  hairs  coloured  in  rings,  like  Humble-  i 
bees ; but  the  duration  of  their  lives  is  so 
short  in  this  condition  that  they  are  selduin  I 
sgen.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bi>dy 
of  various  herbivorous  quodrui>eds ; each  ^ 
species  almost  invariably  confining  its  at-  j 
tacks  to  a certain  species  of  animal.  The  , 
egg  is,  in  some  cases,  deposited  by  the  parent  ! 
In  situations  where  the  larva  may  burrow 
into  the  flesh,  where  it  finds  its  nutriment  in  | 
the  inflammatory  tumours  It  occasions.  In  ' 
other  instances,  the  eggs  or  larvie,  deposited 


stomach.  And  the  species  which  inhabits 
the  Sheep,  arc  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  : 
the  skull.  Hence  they  are  called  cutaneotiM^  ' 
gastric,  or  cervical^  according  to  the  locality 
In  which  they  are  bred.  ^Vnen  full  gr«>wn 
they  quit  the  body,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
beneath  the  surface  of  which  they  inidergo 
their  transformations.  [See  Gadfi.v.] 

(ETHKA.  The  nomc  of  a genus  of  CVmjt- 
tacca  whose  general  organization  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  C'rabs.  They  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  is  extremely 
rugged.  The  species  (Ethra  scruposa  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

OIDEMIA.  A genus  of  Wading  Birds, 
containing  the  Scoter  Duck  and  others.  [See 
Duck  : Scotkr.} 
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OIL  BEETLE.  (3feloe.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Vesicatory  Beetles,  whose  economy  until 
lately  has  remained  one  of  the  most  difficult 
unsolved  problems  in  the  natural  histo^  of 
the  A rticulai/u  At  a meeting  of  the  Lin- 
nscan  Society  of  London,  Nov.  18.  1845,  the 
history,  development,  and  general  economy 
of  this  insect,  formed  the  subject  of  a memoir 
by  G.  Newport,  E^.,  F.  R.  8.,  and  is  reported 
in  their  ‘ Proceedings.’  The  writer  observes 
that  ma^  naturalists,  more  particularly 
Occ^rt,  Frisch,  and  De  Geer,  have  well  de- 
scribed the  perfect  insect,  and  have  even 
given  detailed  observations  on  the  ovi posi- 
tion of  the  female  and  the  earlv  stage  of  the 
larva,  but  they  have  invariably  ndled  to 
carry  their  inquiries  iurther,  and  have  been 
quite  unaequunted  with  the  culult  larva  and 
we  nymph,  as  well  as  with  the  early  stage 
of  the  imago.  This  deficiency  in  our  know- 
l^ge  of  the  history  of  these  common  insects 
is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  ano- 
malous habits  of  the  insect  in  its  earliest 
stages,  and  to  the  little  credit  that  has  been 
given  to  the  statements  of  former  observers, 

Mr.  Newport  commenced  his  observations 
on  the  habits  of  dfeioe  about  fifteen  years 
ago ; but  although  he  succeeded  at  that  time 
in  rearing  the  larva  from  the  egg,  as  had 
been  done  by  Goedart  and  De  Geer,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  the  full-^wn  larva, 
the  nymph,  and  the  imago,  before  it  left  its 
cell,  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  the 
larva  in  a stage  intermediate  between  its 
earliest  and  its  full-grown  condition.  The 
species  on  which  Mr.  Newport  made  his  in- 
vestigations are  MeioS  violaceus,  Meloe  pro- 
icarabteu.t,  and  MdoS  cicatricotus,  all  which 
he  procured  at  Richborough,  near  Sandwich, 
in  Kent.  The  first  two  of  these  species  come 
forth  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
latter  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight  later  in 
the  season.  They  fee<l  chiefly  on  the  but- 
tercup {Jlanunctiius  acris),  and  one  si>ccics, 
M.  cicatricostis,  also  on  the  dandelion. 

When  the  Melons  first  appear  thev  are 
fbeblc,  and  liave  the  body  ve^  small  and 
contracted.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  they 
become  more  active  and  are  increased  in 
size.  They  expose  themselves  much  to  the 
sun,  and  pair  in  the  middle  and  warmest 
part  of  the  day.  On  the  8th  of  April,  18-30, 
the  author  first  observed  a female  preparing 
to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  he  has  since  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  observing  her 
thus  occupied.  She  excavates  a burrow,  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  beneath  the 
roots  of  grass,  in  a dry  soil  exposed  to  the 
sun,  usually  at  the  side  of  a foot-path.  Into 
this  burrow  she  passes  her  body  backwards, 
and  having  deposited  a large  packet  of  yel- 
low-coloured cvlindrical  eggs,  she  closes  up 
the  burrow  with  earth  and  begins  again  to 
feed.  Each  female  deposits  eggs  from  three 
to  four  times  during  the  season,  at  intervals 
of  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
^atest  number  are  deposited  at  the  first 
laying.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
deposited  at  the  first  laying  by  Melon  pro- 
tcaraboius,  Mr.  Newport  removed  the  ovaries 
fh>m  a s|)ccimen  that  hod  recently  been  im- 
pregnated, and  having  divided  one  ovary 


into  pieces,  counted  the  number  of  eggs  in' 
each  under  the  microscope,  and  found  that 
one  ovary  contained  2109  eggs  ready  for  de- 
positicn  ; so  that  the  two  ovaries  contained 
the  astonisliing  number  of  4218  mature  eggs, 
besides  an  almost  equal  number  in  the  course 
of  formation. 

The  larva  of  JfeZo^,  as  it  comes  from  the 
egg,  is  a yellow,  slender,  active  little  hexa- 
scarcely  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
leng^.  It  attaches  itself  with  great  readi- 
ness to  bees  and  flies,  and  clings  so  securely 
to  them,  that  the  insects  are  not  able  to  re- 
move it  from  their  bodies,  as  was  noticed  in 
several  experiments.  These  facts  confirm 
the  observations  of  Goedart  and  De  Geer, 
who  first  bred  the  larva  from  eggs  dep>sited 
by  Melon.  The  structure  of  the  larva  is  n^^ 
described,  and  compared  with  that  of  me 
Pediculu*  apis  of  Linnaeus,  as  found  on  Ily- 
menopterous  insects,  and  the  two  are  shown 
to  be  identical  in  every  particular.  The 
Melon  larva  is  also  compared  with  the  Pedir 
cuius  MelUUB  of  Mr.  Kirby,  with  which  also 
it  agrees  exactly  in  fonn  and  general  struc' 
ture,  but  differs  in  colour,  that  of  the  latter 
insect  being  always  block,  while  the  larva 
of  Melon  is  yellow.  From  this  circumstance 
the  author  concludes  that  Mr.  Kirby’s  insect 
is  the  larva  of  another  genus  of  the  same 
family. 

The  habits  of  the  larva  of  Melon  are  then 
investigated,  and  the  efiTects  produced  on  it 
W exposure  to  light  are  minutely  detailed, 
when  light  was  totally  excluded,  the  larva 
remained  perfectlv  quiet  fur  several  days  ( 
but  the  instant  light  was  admitted  they  were 
in  motion,  travelling  rapidly  in  a direction 
towards  it.  The  experiments  were  made  by 
enclosing  larvae  in  a phial,  which  was  in- 
verted and  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  phial  was  placed  perpendicularly 
they  invariably  ascended  to  tlie  top,  and 
when  placed  in  a horizontal  direction  they 
always  ran  to  that  end  which  was  nearest 
the  light,  even  when  the  stopper  around 
which  they  had  been  lying  was  removed  to 
allow  of  their  escape.  This  infiuence  of 
light  Mr.  Newport  conceives  may  be  that 
which  induces  them  to  ascend  tho  yellow 
flowers  of  the  dandelion  and  buttercup  pre- 
paratory to  their  attaching  themselves  to 
bees  that  alight  on  the  flowers  to  collect 
pollen,  and  which  then  carry  them  into  their 
nests.  This  seems  to  be  the  object  of  their 
attacking  the  bees,  to  bo  carried  to  the  nest, 
where  they  are  to  reside  as  parasites,  and 
subsist  on  the  food  stored  up  for  the  bee- 
larva,  and  not  to  prey  on  the  bee  itself. 

The  full-grown  larva  of  Melon  cicatricosuM 
is  then  described,  and  also  the  nymph  and 
the  imago.  The  author  had  found  the  insect 
in  those  stages  in  the  nests  of  ArUhophora 
retusa;  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  rear  the  young  larva  of  M.  vtb- 
laceus  and  M.  proscarabems  in  the  nests 
of  that  insect.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  these  species  inhabit  the  nests  of  some 
other  bees.  In  the  stage  between  the  very 
voung  and  the  full-grown  period  the  larva 
is  believed  to  be  active  and  retain  Its  six 
soaly  feet,  and  to  feed  on  the  food  prepared, 
for  the  young  bee.  In  its  full-grown  state 
— ^ 
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the  If  gf  of  the  larra  are  reduced  to  six  short 
, tul>crcles.  The  insect  is  then  very  fat,  in* 
animate,  and  of  an  orangc*yeIIow  colour, 
has  ten  pair  of  spiracles,  and  greatly  resem- 
I blea  the  full-grown  Uymenopterous  larva. 
It  remains  but  a short  time  In  this  condition 
before  it  changes  to  a nvmph,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  an  imago.  In  yrhich  form  it 
. passes  the  winter  in  a atate  of  hybernation, 

I and  comes  forth  in  the  spring. 

I In  the  course  of  this  paper,  while  detailing 
the  influence  of  light  on  the  larva  of  McIol\ 

I iklr.  Newport  stated  that  he  hod  been  led  by 
' these  and  other  facts,  which  showed  the  i 
great  influence  of  light  on  the  instincts  of  | 
the  young  animal,  ^ to  regard  li^ht  as  the 
primary  source  of  all  vital  and  instinctive 
power,  the  degrees  and  variations  of  which 
may,  perhft{)s,  be  referred  to  modifleations 
of  tliis  Influence  op  the  special  organisation 
of  each  animal  body.”  This  view  had  sug< 
gested  itself  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  recently  made  by  Mr.  Faraday  of 
the  analogy  of  light  with  magnetism  und 
electricity,  and  the  close  relation  previously 
shown  by  Matteucci  to  exist  between  elec- 
tricity and  nenroespowcr,on  which  not  only 
all  the  vital  actions,  but  also  the  instinctive 
faculties,  seem  to  depend. 


In  another  paper,  read  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1)M7,  in  which  this  subject  is  re* 
Burned  by  Mr.  Newport,  he  entered  on  an  ex- 


! ainination  of  the  habits  of  the  entire  group 
, of  insects  allied  to  Melol',  and  showed  that 
I the  whole  of  them  in  their  larva  state  bear  a 
I general  resemblance  to  the  larva  Melo^,  not 
' only  in  their  organization,  but  also  in  their 
' habits  ( and  that  the  more  cloaely  the  larva 
I of  dilferent  genera  approach  in  structure,  the 
I more  nearly  also  are  they  allied  in  instinct 
and  economy.  Tlds  accordance  between 
I structure  and  instinct  he  regards  os  universal 
throughout  nature,  and  aa  particularly 
marked  in  the  ylr<tcu?n/a.*  and  he  bellevea 
by  carefully  comparing  our  observa- 
tioiia  on  the  natural  history  of  animals  with 
their  peculiarities  of  struoturc,  and  these  on 
the  other  hand  with  their  instincts,  what 
might  otherwise  remain  useless  and  isolated 
facts,  may  be  rendered  truly  important  to 
I science,  **  as  data  on  which  a correct  know* 
I ledge  of  the  laws  of  creation  and  life  may  be 
' established.”  In  tills  way,  he  states,  na- 


with  its  legs  atrophied  and  reduced  to  mere 
pedal  tubercles  previous  to  a further  change 
in  their  structure  when  the  larva  passes  to 
the  state  of  nymph. 

It  was  Airther  observed,  that  the  limbs  of 
this  b^tle,  although  strong,are  ungulculated, 
like  those  of  tlie  Anoplura,  and  fitted  for 
clinging  rather  than  fur  regular  progression  t 
and  its  mandibles,  retaining  the  jointed 
pediform  structure  of  the  corresponding 
organs  in  the  carnivorous  ChilojxxUty  arc 
fitted  for  piercing  soft  structures,  rather  tliau 
for  triturating  or  for  incising  their  food. 
This  fact,  overlooked  by  the  author  in  his 
former  memoir,  now  induced  him  to  believe 
that  the  young  ife/o^  pierces  and  preys  on 
the  bee  larva  rather  than  that  it  subsists  ou 
its  food. 

OLIVA.  A genus  of  MoIIusca,  common 
in  the  teas  of  warm  climates.  Tlie  species 
are  very  numerous  ; some  uf  tlie  shells  being 
large,  and  ornamented  with  a great  variety 
of  rich  markings  and  brilliant  colours.  The 
animal  has  a small  head,  terminated  by  a 
proboscis  ; two  tentacula  enlargccl  at  the 
tiaae,  and  having  the  eyes  situated  in  the 


middle  I foot  very  large,  as  is  also  the  mantle. 
The  shell  if  oplong,  cylindrical,  amooth, 
and  thining  i spire  short,  with  sutures  dis- 


: tural  history  may  he  mo^le  to  occupy  its 
I proper  uositfon  as  an  important  branch  of 
I useful  knowledge,  and  mainly  help  to  de- 


monstrate the  conncctiuTi  whlchsubsists  be- 
tween structure  and  function,  and  ftinction 
and  the  habits  of  animals.”  In  pursuing 
J this  view,  he  showed  that  the  organization 
I and  instinct  of  the  larva  if closely  agree. 

At  the  moment  of  birth,  when  the  larva  is 
I destined  to  attach  itself  porasltically  to  the 
I Iff/mervrptrra  which  alight  on  flowers  to 
I collect  pollen,  and  wliich  are  to  convey  it  to 
their  nests,  its  organs  of  vision  are  largely 
develoi>ed,  and  those  of  locomotion  are  elon- 
gated, powerful,  and  constructed  like  .those 
of  the  parasitic  Anoplura;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  sensitive  of  light.  But 
when,  at  the  period  of  full  growth, It  is  found 
' in  the  cell  of  AnUiophora^  it  Is  a fattened, 
: yellow-coloured,  almost  motionless  larva, 
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tinctly  grooved  ; aperture  narrow  and  long, 
and  notched  at  both  extremities  ; outer  lip 
generally  thick ; columella  obliquely  stri- 
ated ; oi>crculum  homy  and  small  in  some 
species,  in  others  not  existing.  They  are 
brought  principally  from  Asia,  but  some  arc 
also  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
America.  I 

ONCIIIDIUM.  A genus  of  Mollnsca,  be-  I 
longing  to  the  A^atic  Pulnumea  (a  class  | 
remarkable  for  their  coming  frequently  to 
the  surfo<.-c  to  breathe,  and  which  in  conse*  I 
c^uence  can  only  inhabit  waters  of  incon-  | 
sidcrablc  depth).  The  Onchidittm  has  a i 
large  fleshy  buckler-shaped  mantle,  which  , 
overlaps  the  foot  on  every  side,  and  even  i 
covers  the  head  when  this  is  contracted.  ! 
It  has  two  long  retractile  tcntacula,  and 
over  the  mouth  a veil,  sinuated.  or  formed  i 
of  two  triangular  compressed  lobes.  The  ; 
anus  and  alr-pasaaxe  are  under  tlie  hinder 
margin  of  the  mantle,  where,  a little  deeper, 
is  also  the  pulmonary  snc.  Destitute  of 
jaws,  they  have  a muscular  gizzard,  suc- 
ceeded by  two  membranous  stomachs. 
veral  species  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  sea, 
but  always  In  such  a situation  that  they  are 
uncovered  at  ebb  tide,  when  they  obtain  the 
air  necessary  to  respiration. 

We  have  the  fulluwing  account  of  a species 
of  Onchidium  in  Mr.  Arthur  Adams's  * Notes 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Countries 
vidted  during  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.8.  Sama 
rang!*  ^ Among  molluscous  anlmali,  the 
OiKUiidium  of  Singapore  offers  a curious  lu- 
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stance  of  what  may  be  termed  an  Arboreal 
Slug.  It  is  a limaciform  animal,  which  is 
found  crawling  among  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  woods,  and  appearing  more  par- 
ticularly after  heavy  showers.  Dining  the 
heat  of  the  day  it  collapses  its  broad,  flat- 
tened body,  and  retires  under  the  shade  of 
large  leaves,  where  it  remains  apparently  in 
a half  torpid  condition.  It  leaves  no  shiny 
trail  behind,  when  it  crawls,  as  the  Umax 
and  snail  do.  It  is  of  a chestnut  brown 
colour,  minutelv  tuberculated,  with  nume- 
rous small,  dork,  scattered  spots,  and  with 
the  raised  middle  line  of  a pale  brown  { the 
eyes  are  terminal  on  the  long  snperior  pair 
of  tentacles.” 

ONISCIA.  A genus  of  Mollnsca,  littoral 
in  its  habits,  and  occupving  an  oblong,  sub- 
ovate,  and  slightly  turbinated  shell ; spire 
short,  base  rather  pointed ; aperture  elon- 
gated, terminating  anteriorly  in  a short, 
scarcely  recurved  canal ; outer  lip  thickened, 
denticulated  within ; inner  lip  expanded  and 
granulated : outside  ribbed. 

ONISCEDiE.  There  are  several  species  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Isopoda,  thus  desig- 
nated, some  of  wliich  are  terrestrial,  and  some 
aquatic.  The  type  of  the  group, 
oceanica,  is  about  on  inch  long,  of  a gray 


ORAKtri.ATXn  BOO-IX^nSB, 
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colour,  with  two  large  yellow  patches  on  the 
back.  It  is  very  common  on  the  coast, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  parapets  of 
mantime  erections.  When  it  is  attempted 
to  be  seized  it  immediately  folds  up  its  legs, 
and  drops.  — The  terrestrial  Oniscus  fre- 
quents dark  and  concealed  places,  such  as 
cellars,  caves,  holes  in  walls,  under  stones, 
&c.  They  feed  upon  decaying  vegetables 
and  animal  matter,  and  only  come  forth 
from  their  retreat  in  wet  and  moist  weather. 
They  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Wood-lice  and  Slaters. 

ONTHOPHAGU8.  A genus  of  Lamellir 
com  Beetles  living  amongst  dung.  There 
arc  very  many  species. 

ONYCHORHYNCU8,  or  KINO  TODY, 
[Sec  Tody.] 

OPAIT,  or  KING-FISII.  (Lampris  luna.) 
This  large  and  bcautiftil  fish,  though  a na- 
tive of  the  Eastern  seas,  has  sometimes, 
tliough  very  rarely,  been  met  with  on  our 
own  coasts.  It  is  al^ut  four  feet  and  a half 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  140  to  150  lbs. : 
the  Ix^y  is  of  an  oval  form ; the  mouth 
small,  without  teeth ; tongue  thick,  with 
rough  papillsa  pointing  backwards.  The 
dorsal,  i)cctoral,  and  ventral  fins  very  long, 
and  falciform ; and  the  shape  of  the  tail 
lunate.  The  colours  of  the  Opah  are  par- 


ticularly rich  and  showy ; the  bock  and 
sides  are  green,  refleuting  both  purple  and 
gold  in  difierent  lights,  and  passing  into 
yellowish  gre^n  below.  Above  and  beneath  ' 


opah,  or  rrMa-FisH.— (lampris  luka.) 

the  lateral  line  are  numerous  round,  yel-  ' 
lowish-white  spots;  and  all  the  fins  are 
bright  Vermillion.  This  fish  is  held  sacred 
by  the  Japanese,  who  regard  it  as  the  pecu-  • 
liar  emblem  of  happiness.  | 

OPEN-BILLi.  (Anastomus.)  A genus  of  I 
Wading  Birds,  allied  to  the  Storks  and  Ja- 
birus.  The  mandibles  of  their  beak  come  In 
contact  only  at  the  base  and  tips,  leaving  a 
wide  interval  between  their  edges,  at  the  ; 
medial  portion  ; the  fibres  of  the  homy  sub-  | 
stance  of  the  bill  in  this  part  appearing  as  if  j 
worn  away.  One  species  (Anastomu*  osci-  | 
fans)  is  whitish,  with  black  tail-feathers : J 


POWniOHXRRT  OPEN-BILT.. 
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another  (A  ,lame7Uger)  is  of  a shining  black,  . 
and  remarkable  fur  the  stem  of  each  uf  its 
feathers  terminating  in  a narrow  homy  disc, 
which  passes  beyond  the  vane.  They  are 
natives  of  India. 

OPHISAURU8.  A snake  met  with  In  the 
Southern  United  States ; about  eighteen  ! 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a yellowish  green  I 
colour,  with  black  spots  on  tne  upper  part : ' 
the  head  is  very  small,  and  the  tail  is  longer  . 
than  the  body.  So  great  is  its  fVagility, 
that,  according  to  Catesby,  a small  blow  with 
a stick  will  cause  the  body  to  separate,  not 
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I only  %i  the  place  itnick,  bat  at  two  or  three 
I other  places ; the  muscles  being  articulated 
in  a singular  manner,  quite  through  to  the 
I vertebrse.  Hence  this  reptile  has  obtained 
j the  name  of  the  Olas$  Snake. 

OPHIDIA.  The  name  given  to  an  order 
I of  Keptilcs  which  includes  the  Serpent 
tribes.  T)ie  species  belonging  to  this  order 
I may  bo  naturallv  grou]>^  in  three  sec* 
I Uous:~l.  Harmless  Snakes;— 2.  Venom- 
! ous Snakes; — 3.  Water  Snakes.  TheHarm- 
t lesa  Snakes  are  divided  into  ta*o  families, 
1 the  Colubrula:  and  the  R(nd*z : many  of  them 
; being  very  large,  and  possessed  of  enormous 
j muscular  strength.  The  Section  of  Yenom- 
I ous  Snakes  also  contains  two  families,— the 
CroUUuJtx,  or  Kattle-snakcs,  and  the  Ki- 
i perufer,  or  Vipers.  The  Water  Snakes  belong 
i to  tlie  family  Hydrida,  and  are  character- 
ized by  the  compressed  form  of  their  bodies, 
I and  by  the  vertical  flattening  of  the  tail, 
j which  enables  tlicm  to  swim  with  facility. 
! [See  Skkpe.hts  : Snakes  : Boa  Constiuc- 
; TOB  : Rattle-Snake  : Vipek,  3tc. 

\ OPHTDrUM.  There  are  tlireo  or  four 
I species  of  flsh  bearing  lliis  name  ; all  small 
and  anguilifonn.  One,  called  the  Beabi)ei> 
I OpiitDiUM,  Is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
< length,  and  has  two  lung  bifld  cirri  or  bar* 
■ bales  twneath  the  chin.  It  is  found  in  the 
I Mediterranean  sea,  and  is  in  great  plenty  in 
• the  Adriatic.  It  feeds  upon  sroall  crabs 
I and  fishes,  but  the  fiesli  is  considered  rather 
I coarse.  The  Beardless  Oruioiuu  is  only 
i about  three  inches  long ; the  head  is  very 
\ obtuse,  and  the  body  is  ensiform,  consider* 
i ably  compressed  towards  the  tail* 

I OPIIIOP9.  A genus  of  Lizards,  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  the  absence  of  eye- 
lids* Ophicfpa  eltgantf  a species  found  In 
Smyrna,  is  of  an  olive  colour  above : two 
yellowish  lines  extend  along  each  side  of 
the  trunk  ; each  of  these  lines  separatee  two 
rows  of  black  spots,  which  are  small  and 
very  distinct  when  the  reptile  is  young,  but 
more  or  less  dilated  and  confused  m adults  | 
they  are  white  beneath* 

OPHIUBA.  Lamarck's  name  for  a genus 
of  Star- fishes. 

OPOSSUM.  {Dultijdiii.)  The  name  of  a 
family  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  (of  the  genus 
/>u/e(pAis),  i)ecunar  to  the  American  conti- 
nent ; and  of  which  about  twenty  species  are 
known  ; some  ut  tlicm  being  scarcely  larger 
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than  a mouse.  They  are  characterized  by 
the  number  of  the  incisor  teeth,  — which 
are  ten  above  and  eight  below  ; three  an- 


terior compressed  molars,  and  four  sharply  i 
tuberculat^  back  molars,  the  superior  of  ! 
which  are  triangular,  the  inferior  oblong  : : 
so  that,  with  the  four  canines,  they  have  In 
all  fifty  teeth,  a number  greater  tlian  has  as 
yet  been  observed  in  any  other  quadruped,  , 
except  the  newly-discovercd  . 

The  limbs  are  short ; the  feet  plantigratlc ; ^ 
and  the  toes,  which  are  five  on  each  foot, 
armed  with  sharp,  strong,  curbed  claws,  { 
except  the  inner  toe  or  thumb  on  the  hiuder 
feet,  which  is  opposable  and  destitute  of  a * 
nail.  The  tail  is  scaly  and  naked,  except  ' 
at  its  base  ; and  is  usually  more  or  less  pre*  < 
hensile.  In  some  of  the  smaller  species  I 
the  pouch  Is  almost  entirely  wanting,  being  \ 
indioated  only  by  a slight  fold  of  skm  ; ana  ! 
in  these  the  young  adhere  to  the  motlicr  by  ' 
entwining  their  little  prehensile  tails  around  : 
hers,  clinging  to  the  fiir  of  her  bock. 

When,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
Continent,  this  singular  genus  first  became 
known,  this  hitherto  unheard-of  contrivance 
of  nature  for  the  protection  and  preservation  ' 
of  the  young  justly  excited  the  admiration 
of  naturalists ; nor  can  any  one,  indeed, 
who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  this  mar*  ' 
supial  wonder,  withhold  the  exprcsslous  or  i 
ooneeal  the  signs  of  his  astonishment. 

The  ViiioiNiAX  OrosstTM  {DidelphU  Vtr-  | 
giniana\  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  > 
robust  of  the  genus,  and  at  the  same  time  { 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  ; 
states  of  North  America,  we  shall  take  it  ns 
the  best  species  to  describe.  This  animal  is 
about  the  size  of  a cat,  but  appears  thicker 
owing  to  the  length  and  upright  growth  of 
the  Air.  It  has  a long  sliarptiicd  face,  and 
very  wide  mouth,  armed  with  numerous 
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sharp  teeth  i the  eon  are  thin,  naked,  round, 
and  blackisli,  edged  with  a border  of  white  t 
the  legs  are  short ; the  feet  armed  with  short 
claws,  but  the  interior  toes  of  tlie  hind  feet 
are  flat  and  rounded.  The  whole  hair  is  of 
a wool-llke  soAness,  short  on  the  face  and 
body,  but  long  on  the  I^s ; and  the  general 
colour  is  a light  gray,  xhe  tail  is  thick  and 
black  for  upwards  of  three  inches  at  the 
base,  and  is  covered  with  small  scales.  The 
Opossum  is  a nocturnal  and  timid  animal, 
residing  in  the  day<>time  in  the  hollows  of 
tree^  or  among  the  branches,  aud  prowling 
at  night  in  seareh  of  its  food,  which  consists 
of  insects,  eggs,  birds,  small  reptiles,  Ac.,  at 
also  friiits  and  roots ; sometimes  even  in- 
vading the  predneU  of  the  farm-hoiue,  and 
killing  the  poultry*  Its  movements  on  the 
ground  are  slow  and  awkward  ; but  It  climbs 
trees  with  great  facility,  and  uses  its  pre- 
hensile tall  with  great  effect  in  suspending  j 
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itself  from  the  branches.  When  alarmed  or 
irritated,  it  emits  a most  disgusting  odour. 
In  captivity  it  is  slothful,  and  becomes  in- 
ordinately iat,  eating  both  animal  and  ve- 
getable food  with  voracity.  The  flesh  re- 
sembles In  flavour  that  of  a voung  pi^.  The 
wool,  especially  of  those  killed  during  the 
winter,  is  verv  long  and  fine,  and  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  manu- 
factures. 

The  places  in  which  the  Opossum  is  usu- 
ally found  arc  thick  woods,  where  they 
generalW  dwell  in  the  hollow  of  decayed 
trees.  They  are  usually  hunted  in  the  au- 
tumn, after  the  first  firosts.  Instead  of 
taking  to  fiight  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
approach  of  danger,  they  lie  close  to  the 
branch  on  which  they  were  clinging ; and 
when  they  are  discovered,  the  hunters  take 
them  by  shaking  the  branch  violently,  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground : if,  however,  the 
hunter  is  unaccompanied  by  dogs,  they 
eitlier  steal  quietly  away,  or  assume  a death- 
like position,  in  which  they  will  persevere 
even  if  taken  up  and  handl^.  The  female 
has  ten  to  fifteen  young,  and  she  conceals 
herself  in  a thick  nest  of  dry  grass,  in  some 
obscure  retreat.  When  first  bom,  the  young 
are  in  a very  undeveloped  state,  being 
minute,  blind,  naked,  and  shapeless ; but 
tlicy  are  always  foimd  adhering  to  the  teats 
of  the  mother,  protected  by  her  pouch. 
There  they  remain  for  fifty  days,  until  they 
have  attained  the  size  of  a mouse,  at  which 
l>criod  their  eyes  are  opened,  and  their  bodies 
are  covered  with  hair.  They  may  now  be 
seen  occasionally  venturing  from  their 
hiding-place,  but  return  to  it  on  the  least 
appearance  of  danger : nor  do  they  abso- 
lutely withdraw  front  the  care  of  the  parent 
for  a long  time  after ; for  when  they  no 
longer  resort  to  her  pouch  for  protection,  it 
is  said  that  they  jump  on  her  back,  and 
tviine  their  tails  securely  in  hers,  so  that 
she  may  carry  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger. 

ORANGE-TIP  [Buttbrflies].  A name 
applied  by  insect  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  genus  Manciphutu 

ORANG-OUTANG.  {Simla  Satijrus.') 
Wonderful  are  the  accounts  which  some  of 
the  earlier  travellers  have  related  of  this 
quadrumanous  animal,  — the  far-famed 
“ Wild  Man  of  the  Woods/’ — his  size,  swift- 
ness, address,  and  ferocity.  Persons,  how- 
ever, who  have  viewed  these  creatures  only 
in  a state  of  captivity  have  been  particularly 
struck  wHh  their  patient  and  docile  dispo- 
sitions, and  their  comparative  helplessness  : 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  specimens  seen  in 
Europe  have  all  been  very  young ; and  it  is 
well-known  that  in  their  adult  state,  when 
their  muscular  power  is  more  fully  deve- 
loped, tlieir  disposition  alters,  and  they 
become  as  dangerously  mischievous  as  they 
are  then  formidable. 

The  Orang-Outang  is  a native  of  the  most 
unfiequented  forests  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  Malacca,  Sic. ; living  chiefly  on 
fruits,  but  occasionally  eating  eggs,  insects, 
and  reptiles.  In  early  youth  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  rotundity  of  cranium  and  height 

of  forehead ; but  these  outward  marks  of 
superior  mental  power  disappear  os  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age.  They  have  arnxs  so 
long  that  the  tops  of  the  fingers  can  touch 
the  grotmd  when  they  stand  upright ; the 
body  is  covered  with  coarse  reddish  hair ; 
on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  back  it  is  thick, 
but  on  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  rather  thin; 
the  neck  is  short  and  thick  ; tlic  voice  has  a 
peculiarly  shrill  and  hollow  tone ; the  lips 
are  thin  and  protuberant,  the  ears  small,  the 
nose  particularly  flat,  and  the  face  has  a 
bluish  cost. 

onaWO-OOTANO,  — 8ATTRU8.) 

Orfe  of  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  this 
animal  in  its  wild  state,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  conveys  a good  idea  of  its  power- 
ful frame  and  arboreal  habits,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches,’ 
who  describes  the  capture  of  an  Orang- 
Outang  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra. 
He  wais  discotered  by  the  company  of  a mer- 
chant’s ship  at  a place  called  Ramboon;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  boat's  crew  he  came 
down  from  a tree,  and  made  for  a clump  at 
some  distance,  “ walking  erect  with  a wad- 
dling gait,  but  sometimes  accelerating  his 
motion  with  his  hands,  and  occasionally 
impelling  himself  forward  by  the  bough  of 
a tree.  On  being  driven  to  a small  clump, 
he  gained  by  one  spring  a very  lofty  branch, 
and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  another 
with  the  swiftness  of  a common  monkey,  his 
progress  being  as  rapid  os  that  of  a swift 
horse.  After  receiving  five  balls  his  exer- 
tions relaxed,  and,  reclining  exhausted 
against  a branch,  he  vomited  a quantity  of 
blood.  The  ammunition  of  the  hunters 
being  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  fell  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain 
him.  But  what  was  their  surprise,  to  see  him, 
as  the  tree  was  falling,  efifcct  his  retreat 
to  another,  with  seemingly  undiminished 
vigour  1 In  fact,  they  were  forced  to  cut 
down  all  the  trees  before  they  could  force 
him  to  combat  his  enemies  on  the  ground, 
and  when  finally  overpowered  by  num^rs, 
and  nearly  in  a dying  state,  he  seized  a spear 
made  of  a supple  wood,  whicli  would  have 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man, 
and  broke  it  like  a reed.  It  was  stated  by 
those  who  aided  in  his  death,  that  the  hii- 
man-like  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
his  piteous  manner  of  placing  his  hands  over 
his  wounds,  distressed  their  feelings  so  as 
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almost  to  make  them  question  the  nature 
of  the  act  thev  were  committing,  lie  was 
seven  feet  high,  with  a brood  expanded 
chest,  and  narrow  waist.  His  chin  was 
fringed  with  a beard  that  curled  neatly  on 
each  side^  and  formed  an  ornamental  ratlier 
than  a frightful  appendage  to  his  visage, 
nis  arms  were  long  even  in  proportion  to 
his  height,  but  his  Tegs  were  much  shorter. 
Upon  the  whole  he  was  a wonderful  beast  to 
behold,  and  there  was  more  about  him  to 
excite  amazement  than  fear.  His  hair  was 
smooth  and  glossy,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance showed  nim  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  and  strengtlu” 

ORBICUL  A.'  A genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  large  masses  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  Korthem  seas.  The 
shells  of  these  bivalves  are  homy,  Bub-orbl-* 
cular,  rather  compressed,  the  upper  valve 
patelliform,  the  lower  flat.  In  the  centre  of 
the  latter  is  a small  oval  depression,  with  an 
oblique  fissure  in  it  for  the  passage  of  a 
tendon  ; four  muscular  impressions  in  each 
valve ; no  hinge.  The  animal  has  two  short 
dilated  arms. 

. ORGYlA,orVAPOURER  MOTH.  The 
genus  Orgyia  comprises  those  species  of  Moths 
which  fly  by  day,  with  a vajiDuring  kind  of 
motion  (whence  their  English  name),  wliich 
have  unwieldy  partners,  furnished  with 
sligiit  rudiments  of  wings,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  flight.  The  male  of  the  common 
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species  of  this  genus  ( 0.  antiqua\  Which  we 
have  here  selected,  varies  fVom  one  inch  and 
a sixth  to  one  inch  and  a half  in  the  expanse 
of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  of  a red  brown, 
with  dusky  clouds  and  two  undulated  strigss. 


TWO  OATSRPZI.r,ARS,  AKt>  THB  AI.U08T 
wmOUtSS  RMALB  or  TBX 
VAPOUBXB  MOTH. 

the  second  of  which  terminates  in  a kidney- 
; shaped  white  spot  near  the  anal  angle  of 
I the  fore  wings,  and  with  a pale  clay-coloured, 
crescent-shap^  diseoidal  spot.  The  hind 


wings  are  dark  orange-brown.  The  female 
is^  dull  ash-coloured,  with  the  rudiments  of 
wings  very  pale.  The  caterpillar  is  very 
handsome,  being  spotted  with  red,  and  with 
four  tliick  whitish  tufts  of  hair  on  the  back, 
and  with  long  pencils  of  clavate  hairs  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  at  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  over  the  tail.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
body  of  the  male  is  darker  than  in  tlie  fe- 
male, which  is  varied  with  pale  yellow  and 
gray.  They  feed  on  a great  variety  of  trees, 
and  are  found  throughout  the  summer.  The 
Moth  appears  hi  the  autumn,  and  is  seen 
flying  during  the  day-time,  even  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

ORIOLE.  A name  applied  to  birds  of  dif- 
ferent groups, — the  European  Oriole  being  . 
allied  to  the  Thrushes,  the  American  Oriole  ' 
to  the  Starlings.  The  first  species  we  describe 
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is  the  OoLOBK  Oriolb  iOriolus  galbtda\ 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Ooldeit 
Thrush,  is  during  the  summer  months  an 
inhabitant  of  many  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Europe^  though  its  presence 
In  this  country  is  very  rare.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a blackbird,  but  its  bill  is  larger, 
arched,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  tip.  Its 
eolour  is  a very  fine  bright  golden  yellow, 
except  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  black  ; 
but  me  quill  feathers  and  some  of  the  larger 
coverts  are  tipjped  with  yellow,  the  latter 
forming  a small  yellow  spot  on  the  edge  of 
the  wing : all  the  tail  feathers,  except  the 
two  middle  ones,  are  tipped  with  yellow  : 
the  bill  is  brownish-red,  and  between  the 
bill  and  ^e  is  a blaek  stripe  ; the  legs  are 
brown.  The  female  differs  widely  from  the 
mole  in  colour : where  he  Is  yellow,  she  is 
of  a dull  olive  green  ; her  wing-coverts,  se- 
condary quills,  and  upper  parts  of  the  tail 
feathers,  partake  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
much  duker ; the  quills  and  lower  ends  of 
the  tail  leathers  are  dusky,  and,  as  well  as 
the  former,  are  all  tipped,  more  or  less,  with 
pale  dull  yellow.  This  bird  is  of  a migratory 
nature,  and  is  supposed  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  pass  the  summer 
in  Europe.  When  about  to  construct  its 
nest,  the  Oolden  Oriole  selects  the  forked 
extremity  of  some  slender  branch  (usually 
in  the  lower  part  of  a high  tree),  and  wreath- 
ing the  two  forks  round  with  straws,  grasses, 
or  other  vegetable  fibres  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  length  connects  the  two  ends  in 
order  to  form  the  verge  of  the  nest ; then 
continuing  the  straws  from  the  one  side  to 
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the  other,  giring  the  whole  a proper  depth, 
and  croMing  and  interweaving  them  as  the 
w^ork  proceeds,  forms  the  concavitv  or  basket, 
which  is  afterwards  thickened  with  the  stems 
of  the  finer  grasses,  intermixed  with  mosses 
and  lichens,  and  lined  with  feathers  and  still 
finer  materials.  It  usually  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  which  arc  of  a didl  white  colour, 
speckled  with  blade. 

The  name  Oriole,  as  we  have  said,  is  also 
applied  to  birds  allied  to  the  Starlings,  to 
which  naturalists  have  applied  the  names  of 
IcteruM  and  Agelaiua.  Nearly  all  the  birds 
which  belong  to  this  numerous  and  beautiful 

genus  arc  natives  of  the  American  continent. 

ome  of  the  species  ore  gregarious,  others 
solitary  In  their  habits  ; but  all  are  of  a 
noisy  and  restless  <lJspositlon,  and  feed  on 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  grain,  and  insects. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
ilieir  nest,  which  in  some  species  hangs  from 
the  brancli  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  in 
others  is  sewed  or  fastened  with  peculiar  art 
beneath  the  surface  of  some  very  large  leaf. 
The  bill  of  this  ^enus  is  straight,  conical, 
and  very  tharp-p<^nted  ; mandiblcsof  equal 
length ; nostrils  small,  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  and  partly  covered  ; tongue  divided 
at  the  end ; toes  three  forward  and  one 
backward : the  middle  joined  near  the  base 
to  tlie  outermost  one. 

The  Baltimorx  0ri01/I  (Teferws  Bdlti- 
mart)  takes  its  name  (according  to  Catesby) 
fVum  its  colours,  which  ore  block  and  orange, 
being  those  of  the  onns  or  liverv  of  Lord 
BiUtimore,  formerly  proprietaryof  Maryland. 
This  bird  is  seven  inches  in  length  \ bill 
almost  straight,  strong,  tapering  to  a sharp 
point,  black,  and  sometimes  lead-coloured, 
above,  the  lower  mandible  light  blue  towards 
the  base.  Head,  throat,  upper  part  of  the 
• back  and  wings,  black  i lower  part  of  the 
I bock,  rump,  and  whole  under  parts,  a bright 
I orange*  deepening  Into  vermillion  on  the 
breast  t the  black  on  the  shoulders  is  also 
1 divided  by  a bond  of  orange  { exterior  edges 
' of  the  greater  wlng-eoverts,  as  well  os  Uie 
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edges  of  the  secondaries,  and  part  of  those 
of  the  primaries,  white ; the  toll  feathers 
under  the  coverts,  orange ; the  two  middle 
ones,  from  thence  to  the  tiM,  are  black, 
the  next  five,  on  each  side,  black  near  the 
eoverts,  and  orange  towards  tlie  extremities, 
so  disposed,  that  when  the  toil  is  expanded, 
and  the  coverts  removed,  the  black  appears 


fi<(tural 

in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  supported  on  an 
arch  of  orange.  Tail  slightly  forked,  the 
exterior  fi^ather  on  each  side  a quarter  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  others  : legs  and  feet 
light  blue,  or  lead  colour  : iris  of  the  eye 
hazel. 

Almost  the  whole  genus  of  Orioles  build 
pensile  nests.  In  Wilson's  American  Onii- 
thology  we  read,  that  *^so  solicitous  is  the 
Baltimore  to  procure  proper  materials  for 
his  nest,  that,  in  the  season  of  building, 
the  women  in  the  country  are  under  the  \ 
necessity  of  narrowly  watching  their  thread  i 
that  may  chance  to  be  out  bleaching,  and  the  I 
farmer  to  secure  his  young  grafts  ( as  the  ! 
Baltimore,  finding  the  former,  and  the  strings 
which  secure  the  latter,  so  well  adapted  for 
his  purpose,  frequently  carries  olT  both  ; or, 
should  the  one  over  heavy,  and  the  other 
too  firmly  tied,  he  will  tug  at  them  a con-  ' 
siderable  time  before  he  gives  np  the  attempt. 
Skeins  of  silk  and  hanks  of  thread  have 
been  often  found,  after  the  leaves  were  fallen, 
hanging  round  the  Baltimore's*  nest  \ bnt  so 
woven  up,  and  entangled,  as  to  be  entirely 
irreclaimable.  Before  the  Introduction  of 
Europeans,  no  such  material  could  have  been 
obtained  here  ; but,  with  the  sagacltv  of  a 
! good  architect,  he  has  improved  this  circum- 
stance to  his  advantage  ; ond  the  strongest 
and  best  materials  are  uniformly  found  in 
those  parts  by  which  the  whole  is  snpporte<L 
Their  principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars, 
beetles,  and  bugs,  particularly  of  One  of  a 
brilliant  glossv  green,  f>agments  of  which  I 
have  almost  always  found  in  their  stomach, 
and  sometimes  these  only.  The  song  of  the 
Baltimore  is  a clear  mellow  whistle,  repeated 
at  short  intervals  as  he  gleans  among  the 
branches.  There  is  in  it  a certain  wild 
plaintiveness  and  naXvttd  extremely  inter- 
esting. It  is  not  uttered  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  ferruginous  thrush  (Turdy»  rufu»\ 

I and  some  other  eminent  songsters  ; but  with 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  acareless  plough- 
boy,  whistling  merely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. When  alarmed  by  an  approach  to 
his  nest,  or  any  such  circumstance,  be  makes 
a kind  of  rapid  chirruping,  very  difiTerent 
from  his  usual  not«<  This,  however,  is  al- 
ways succeeded  by  those  mellow  tones  which 
seem  so  congenial  to  his  nature. 

“ The  Baltimore  inhabits  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  even  found 
as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Since  the  streets  of 
our  cities  have  been  planted  with  that  teau- 
tlful  and  stately  tree,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
these  birds  are  our  constant  visitors  during 
the  early  part  of  summer  \ and,  amid  the 
noise  and  ttxmuU  of  coaches,  drays,  wheel- 
barrows, and  the  din  of  the  multitude,  they 
are  heard  chanting  **  their  native  wood-notes 
wild;"  sometimes,  too,  within  a few  yards 
of  an  oyster-man,  who  stands  bellowing, 
with  the  lungs  of  a Stentor,  under  the  shads 
of  the  same  tree ; so  much  will  habit  recon- 
cile even  birds  to  the  roar  of  the  city,  and 
to  sounds  and  noises,  that,  in  other  circum- 
stances, would  put  a whole  grove  of  Uiem  to 
flight.  These  birds  are  several  years  in  re- 
ceiving their  complete  plummy.  Sometimes 
the  whole  tail  of  a male  individual  in  spring 
, is  yellow,  sometimes  only  the  two  middle 
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AiiUhers  are  black,  and  frequently  U»e  black 
on  the  bock  is  skirted  witli  orange,  and  the 
tail  tipped  with  the  same  colour.  Three 
years.  1 have  reason  to  believe,  are  necessary 
to  fix  the  full  tint  of  the  plumage,  and  then 
the  male  bird  appears  as  already  descried. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  male  ond  I 
female  Baltimore  Oriole  is  the  superior  I 
brightness  of  the  orange  colour  of  tlic  former  { 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  black  on  the  | 
head,  upper  i>art  of  the  back  and  throat  of  ! 
tlie  female,  is  intermixed  aith  dull  orange  ; | 
whereas,  in  Uie  male,  those  parts  are  of  a 
deep  shining  black  ; the  tail  of  the  femalp 
' also  wants  the  greater  part  of  the  black,  and 
: tlie  whole  lower  parts  are  of  a much  duskier 
^ orange.*' 

I The  REi>-irisoEn  Staruxo  (A^Iawt 
; n^cpfuceus)  — . the  Hturntu  predatorius  of  . 
I Wilson  — is  thus  described  by  that  ol>servaitt 
and  industrious  ornithologist: — *^This  no- 
; torious  and  celebrated  com-thlcf,  the  long 
reputed  plunderer  and  jiest  of  our  honest 
and  laborious  farmers,  now  presents  himself 
' before  us,  with  his  female  copartner  in 
iniquity,  to  receive  the  character  due  for 
their  very  active  and  distinguished  services. 
Jn  investigating  the  nature  of  these.  I shall 
endeavour  to  render  strict  historical  iustice  I 
to  tliia  noted  pair  ; adhering  to  the  honest 
injunction  of  the  poet, 

I Nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  In  malice. 

Let  the  reader  divest  himself  equally  of 
prejudice,  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  as- 
certain accurately  their  true  character, 
j **The  Ited-wiiigcd  Starlings,  though  ge- 
nerally migratory  in  the  states  north  of 
Maryland,  are  fuuml  during  winter  in  im- 
mense flocks,  sometimes  associated  with  the 
* purple  grakles,  and  often  by  thcpisclvcs, 
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along  the  whole  lower  parts  of  Virginia, 
both  CaroHnas.  Georgia,  and  J^ouisiana,  par- 
ticularly near  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  rici- 
nity  of  large  rice  and  com  fields.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  while 
passing  through  the  former  of  these  countries, 
1 was  frequently  entertained  with  the  aerial 


evolutions  of  these  great  bodies  of  Starlinn. 
Sometimes  they  appeared  driving  about  like 
an  enormous  black  cloud  carried  before  the 


i wind,  varying  its  shape  every  moment. 

' Sometimes  suddenly  rising  IVom  the  fields 
I around  me  with  a noise  like  thunder  i while  j 
: the  glittering  of  innumendde  wings  of  the 
I brightest  vermlllion  amid  the  black  cloud 
. they  formed,  produced  on  these  occasious  a | 


I very  striking  and  splendid  effect.  Then  I 
descending  like  a torrent,  and  covering  the  I 
branches  of  some  detached  grove,  or  clump  i 
I of  trees,  the  ahole  congregated  multitude 
' commenced  one  general  concert  or  chorus,  ! 

■ that  I have  plainly  distinguished  at  the  dis-  I 
I tance  of  more  than  two  miles  ; and,  when  I 

listened  to  at  the  intermediate  space  of  about  ' 
a (luarter  of  a mile,  with  a slight  breeze  of  ' 
I wind  to  swell  and  soften  the  flow  of  its  J 
. cadences,  a*as  to  me  grand,  and  even  sublime.  i 
I The  whole  season  of  winter,  that,  with  most 
birds,  is  passed  in  struggling  to  sustain  lile 
in  silent  melancholy,  It,  with  the  Ked-wings, 
one  continued  carnival.  The  profuse  glean-  * 
ings  of  the  old  rice,  com,  and  buckwheat 
fields,  supply  them  with  abundant  food,  at 
once  read^  and  nutritious ; and  the  inter- 
mediate tunc  is  spent  either  iu  aerial  ma- 

■ nccuvres,  or  in  grand  vocal  i^erformanccs,  as 
if  soUcitous  to  supply  the  absence  of  all  the 
tuneful  summer  tribes,  and  to  cheer  the 
dejected  face  of  nature  with  their  whole 
combined  powers  of  harmony. 

“ About  the  20th  of  March,  or  earlier,  If 
the  season  be  open,  they  begin  to  enter 
Tennsylvanla  In  numerous,  though  small 
parties.  These  migrating  flocks  are  usually 
observed  ft-om  dawireak  to  eight  or  nine  iu 
the  morning,  passing  to  the  north,  chattering 
to  each  other  as  they  fly  along  ; and,  in  spite 
of  all  our  antipathy,  their  well-known  notes 
and  appearance,  after  the  long  and  dreary 
solitude  of  winter,  inspire  cheerful  and 
pleasing  ideas  of  rctiimiug  spring,  warmth, 
and  verdure.  Selecting  their  old  haunts, 
every  mca<low  is  soon  enlivened  by  their 
presence.  Thev  continue  in  small  parties 
to  frequent  the  loa'  borders  of  creeks,  swamps, 
and  ponds,  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  they  sciiaratc  in  pairs  to  bi^U  \ and, 
about  the  last  week  in  Ajiril  or  first  in  May, 
begin  to  construct  their  nest.  The  place 
I cho>cu  for  tins  is  generally  within  the  pre-  ! 

■ cincts  of  a marsh  or  swamp,  meadow,  or 
other  like  watery  situation,  — the  spot,  usu-  i 
ally  a tlUckct  of  alder  bushes,  at  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground ; some-  ) 
times  In  a detached  bush,  in  a mciidow  of 
high  grass ; often  in  a tussock  of  ruslics  or 
coarse  rank  grass  t and  not  unfrcquentlj  on 
the  ground  ; in  all  which  situations,  I have 
repeatedly  found  them.  When  in  a bush, 
they  are  generally  composed  outwardly  of  ; 
wet  rushes,  picked  from  the  swamp,  and  i 
long  tough  grass  in  large  quantity,  and  w'ell  ; 
lined  with  very  fine  bent.  The  rushes,  1 
forming  the  exterior,  are  generally  extended 

I to  several  of  the  adjoining  twigs,  round 
which  tliey  are  rcpeatedlv  and  securely 
I twisted ; a precaution  absolutely  necessary 
I for  its  preservation,  on  account  of  the  flex- 
' ible  nature  of  the  bushes  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  same  caution  is  observed  when 
a tussock  is  chosen,  by  fastening  the  toi>s 
together,  and  Interlining  the  materials  of 
which  the  nest  is  formed  with  the  stalks  of 
rushes  around.  ^Vhell  placed  on  the  ground, 
less  care  and  fewer  materials  being  neces- 
sary, the  nest  is  much  simpler  and  slighter  ' 
than  before.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  J 
a very  pale  light  blue,  marked  with  faint  • 

[ tinges  of  light  purple  and  long  straggling  J 
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Untt  and  dashes  of  black.  It  is  not  un* 
ooininon  to  And  several  nests  in  the  same 
thicket,  M'itliin  a few  feet  of  each  other. 

**  During  the  time  the  female  is  sitting, 
and  still  more  particularly  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  male,  tike  most  other  birds 
that  build  in  low  situations,  exhtluts  the 
most  violent  symptoms  of  apprehension  and 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  anv  person  to  its 
near  neighbourhood.  Like  the  lapwing  of 
Kurope,  he  flies  to  meet  the  intruder,  hovers 
I at  a short  height  over-head,  uttering  loud 
I notes  of  distress  ; and,  while  in  this  situa- 
I tioii,  displays  to  great  advantage  the  rich 
, gloadng  scarlet  of  his  wings,  heightened  by 
. the  jetty  black  of  his  general  plumage. 
i the  danger  increases,  his  cries  become  more 
; shrill  and  incessant,  and  his  motions  rapid 
I and  restless  ; the  whole  meadow  Is  alarmed, 
and  a collected  crowd  of  his  fellows  ho%*er 
! around,  and  mingle  their  notes  of  alarm  and 
I agitation  with  his.  When  the  young  are 
I taken  away,  or  destroyed,  he  continues  for 
several  days  near  the  place,  restless  and  de- 
jected, and  generally  recommences  building 
soon  i^r,  in  the  same  meadow.  Towards  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  August,  the  young 
birds  bc^n  to  fly  in  flocks,  and  at  that  age 
nearly  resemble  the  female,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  reddish  or  orange,  that  marks 
the  shoulders  of  Uie  males,  and  which  in- 
creases in  space  and  brilliancy  as  winter 
approaches.  It  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, that,  at  this  time,  the  young  birds 
chiefly  associate  by  themselves,  there  being 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three  old 
males  ol^rved  in  a flock  of  many  thousands. 
These,  from  the  superior  blackness  and  rich 
red  of  their  plumage,  are  very  conspicuous. 

Before  the  beginning  of  September,  these 
flocks  have  become  numerous  and  formi- 
dable I and  the  young  ears  of  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  being  then  in  their  soft,  succu- 
lent, milky  state,  present  a temptation  that 
cannot  be  resisted.  Reinforced  by  nume- 
rous and  daily  fiooks  from  all  parts  of  the 
interior,  they  pour  down  on  the  low  countries 
in  prodigious  multitudes.  Here  they  are 
seen,  like  vast  clouds,  wheeling  and  driving 
over  the  meadows  and  derotra  com  fields, 
darkening  the  air  with  their  numbers.  Then 
commences  the  work  of  destruction  on  tlie  ’ 
corn,  the  husks  of  which,  though  composed 
of  numerous  envelopments  of  closely  wrapt 
leaves,  arc  soon  completely  or  partially  tom 
oflfi  while  from  all  quarters  myriads  con- 
tinue to  pour  down  like  a tempest,  blacken- 
ing half  an  acre  at  a time  ( and,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, repeat  their  depredations  till  little 
remains  but  the  cob  and  the  shrivelled  skins 
the  grain  i what  little  is  left  Of  the  tender 
ear,  l^ing  exposed  to  the  rains  and  weather, 
is  generally  much  injured.  All  the  attacks 
and  havoc  made  at  this  time  among  them 
with  the  gun,  and  by  the  hawks, — several 
■pedes  of  which  are  their  eonstant  attend- 
ants,—has  little  effect  on  the  remainder. 
When  the  hawks  make  a sweep  among  them, 
they  suddenly  open  on  all  sides,  but  rarely 
in  time  to  disapi>oint  them  of  their  victims  ; 
and.  though  reiwiitcdly  flrod  at,  with  mortal 
effect,  they  only  reinuve  from  one  field  to  an 
adjoiuing  one,  or  to  another  quarter  of  the 


came  enclosure.  From  dawn  to  nearW  sun- 
set, this  open  and  daring  devastation  is  car- 
ried on,  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor; 
and  a fanner,  who  has  any  considerable 
extent  of  com,  would  require  half-a-dozen 
men  at  least,  with  guns,  to  guanl  it ; and 
even  then,  all  their  vigilance  and  activity 
would  not  prevent  a good  lithe  of  it  from 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  blackbird  T^ 
Indians,  who  usually  plant  their  com  in 
one  general  field,  keep  tlie  whole  young  boys 
of  the  village  all  day  patrolling  round  and 
among  it ; and  each  being  furnished  with 
bow  and  arrows,  with  which  they  are  very 
ex|>ert,  they  generally  contrive  to  destroy 
great  numbers  of  them.  ! 

**It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this 
scene  of  pilli^  is  principally  carried  on  in 
the  low  countries  not  far  from  the  sea-coast, 
or  near  the  extensive  flats  tliat  border  our 
large  rivers  ; *and  is  also  chiefly  confined  to 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  Afrer 
this  period,  the  com  having  acquired  iu 
hard  shelly  coat,  and  the  seeds  of  Die  reeds 
or  wild  oats,  with  a profusion  of  other  plants,  ; 
th)it  abound  along  the  river  shores,  being 
now  ripe,  and  in  great  abundance,  they 
present  a new  and  more  extensive  field  fur 
these  marauding  multitudes.  The  reeds  also 
supply  them  with  convenient  roosting  places, 
being  often  in  almost  unapproachable  mo- 
rasses : and  thither  they  repair  every  even- 
ing from  all  quarters  of  the  coun^.  In 
some  places,  however,  when  the  reeds  become 


dry,  sidvanta^  is  taken  of  thiscirctunstance, 
to  deitrov  these  birds,  by  a party  secretly 
approaching  the  place,  under  cover  of  a dark 
night,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  in  several 


f daces  at  once,  which,  being  soon  enveloped 
n one  general  flame,  the  uproar  among  the 
blackbirds  becomes  universal ; and,  by  the 
light  of  the  coiiflagration.  they  are  sliot 
down  in  vast  numbers  while  hovering  and 
screaming  over  the  place.  Sometimes  straw 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  being  previously  > 
strewed  near  the  reeds  and  alder  bushes, 
where  they  are  known  to  roost,  which  being  . 
instantly  Kt  on  fire,  the  constemaUon  and  i 
havoc  is  prodigious ; and  the  party  return 
by  day  to  pick  up  the  slaughter^  game. 
About  the  first  of  November,  they  begin  to  i 
move  off  towards  the  south  i though,  near  I 
the  sea  coast,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  ; 
and  Delaware,  they  continue  long  after  thM  i 
period.  I 

**8uch  are  the  general  manners  and  cha-  ' 
racier  of  the  Bed-winged  Starling ; but  there 
remain  some  fsets  to  be  mentioned,  no  less  ‘ 
authentic,  and  well  deserving  the  considera-  | 
tion  of  its  enemies,  more  especially,  of  those  I 
whose  detestation  of  this  spciUcs  would  stop 
at  nothing  short  of  total  extirpation. 

**  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  they  t 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania  late  In  March.  Their 
general  food  at  this  season,  as  well  as  during 
the  early  part  of  summer  (for  the  crows  and 
purple  giules  are  the  principal  peats  la 
planting  time),  consists  of  gml^wonns,  ca- 
terpillars, and  various  otner  larve,  the 
silent,  but  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetatioa, 
and  whose  secret  aud  insidious  attacks  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  husbandman  than 
the  combined  forces  of  the  wliole  feathered 
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tribes  togsiher.  For  these  rermin,  the  f 
Starlings  search  with  great  diligence  t In  the  | 
ground,  at  the  roots  of  plants,  in  orchards, 
j and  meadows,  as  well  as  among  buds,  leaves,  I 
' and  blossoms  t and,  from  their  known  to*  I 
rarity,  the  multitudes  of  these  insects  which 
they  destroy  must  be  immense.  Let  me  | 
illustrate  this  bv  a short  computation : if 
we  suppose  each  bird,  on  an  average,  to  I 
devour  fifty  of  these  larvss  in  a day  (a  very  | 
moderate  allowance),  a single  pair,  in  four  I 
months,  the  usual  time  such  food  is  sought  j 
i after,  will  consume  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. It  U believed,  that  not  less  than  a ' 
[ million  pair  of  these  birds  are  distributed 
' over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States  . 
' in  snmmer ; whose  food,  being  nearly  the  ! 
I same,  would  swell  the  amount  of  vermin  i 
{ destroyed  to  twelve  thousand  millions.  But  ! 
the  number  of  young  birds  mav  be  fairly 
estimated  at  double  that  of  their  parents  | * 
and,  as  these  are  constantly  fed  on  larvie,  ! 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  making  only  the 
same  allowance  for  them  as  for  the  old  ones, 
their  share  would  amount  to  four  thoiisand 
two  hundred  millions  t making  a grand  total 
of  sixteen  thousand  two  hund^d  millions  of 
noxious  insects  destroyed  in  the  space  of 
four  months  by  this  single  species  I The  ! 
combined  rava^s  of  such  a hideous  host  of 
vermin  would  be  sufiBcient  to  spread  famine 
and  desolation  over  a wide  extent  of  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  country  on  earth* 
All  this,  it  may  be  said.  Is  mere  supposition. 
It  is,  however,  supposition  founded  on  known 
I and  acknowledged  facts.  I have  never  dis* 

' sected  any  of  these  birds  in  spring  without 
I receiving  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory 
j proofs  of  these  facts ; and  though,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  a»- 
I certain  precisely  the  amount  of  the  benefits 
I derived  b^  agriculture  from  this  and  many 
I other  species  of  our  birds,  yet,  in  the  present 
' case,  I cannot  resist  the  belief,  that  the  ser- 
> vices  of  this  species,  in  spring,  are  far  more 
important  aad  beneficial  than  the  value  of 
all  that  portion  of  com  which  a careful  and 
j active  farmer  permits  himself  to  lose  by  it. 

**  The  Red-winged  Starling  is  nine  inches 
! long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent ; the 
general  colour  is  a glossy  black,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  whrie  lesser  wing-coverts, 
the  first,  or  lower  row  of  which  is  of  a reddish 
cream  coloiu*,  the  rest  a rich  and  splendid 
scarlet  $ legs  and  bill,  glossy  brownish  black  i 
irides,  haze) ; bill,  ^indncal  above,  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  straight,  running  con- 
siderably up  the  forehead,  where  it  U pre^ 
minent,  rounding  and  flattish  towards  the 
tip,  though  sharp-pointed  t tonrae,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  bill,  tapering  and  lacerated  at 
the  end  t tail,  rounded,  the  two  middle 
feathers  also  somewhat  shorter  than  those 
immediately  adjoining. 

**  The  tbmale  is  seven  inches  and  a quarter 
In  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  extent  j 
cliin,  a pale  reddish  cream  ; from  the  nostril 
: over  the  eye,  and  from  the  lower  mandible, 

I run  two  stripes  of  the  same,  speckled  with 
black ; from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye 
backwasds,  a streak  of  brownish  black  covers 
the  auriculars  \ throat,  and  whole  lower 
parts,  tliickly  streaked  with  black  and  white, 


the  latter  inclining  to  cream  on  the  breast  \ 
whole  plumage  above,  black,  each  feather  ; 
bordered  with  pale  brown,  white,  or  bay, 
giving  the  bird  a very  mottled  appearance  i 
lesser  coverts,  tlie  same ; bill  and  legs  as  in 
the  male.** 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Darwin,  In  his  * Re- 
searches,* speaking  of  the  various  birds  which 
abound  on  the  undulating  grassy  plains  of 
Maldonado,  says,  **  Several  species  of  tlio  . 

genus  Cassious,  allied  to  our  Starlings  in  ■ 
abits  and  structure,  and  of  Tyrant  Fly-  | 
oatohers,  and  a Mocking-bird,  from  their  i 
numbers,  give  a character  to  the  ornithology.  | 
Some  of  the  Cassici  are  very  beautiful,  black  | 
and  yellow  beir^  the  prevailing  colours  ; but  : 
OtMum  ruber  onWi  an  exception,  in  having  , 
its  head,  shoulders,  and  thighs  of  the  most  ' 
splendid  scarlet.  This  bird  diiTcrs  from  its  ' 
congeners  in  being  solitary.  It  frequents  . 
marshes  { and,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
low  bush,  with  its  mouth  wide  oi>en,  utters 
a plaintive  agreeable  cry,  which  can  be  heard 
at  a long  distance." 

ORNITHICNITES.  [See  SurPLnuarfT.J 

ORNITnOUUYNCIIUS.  The  Duck-billed 
Platypus  or  Mullingong  Is  peculiar  to  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  I.aiid.  When 
first  sen|  to  this  country,  the  abnormal  cha- 
racter of  its  beak  excit^  tJie  suspicion  of 
natuznlifU  that  tome  trick  hatl  been  at- 


rCCK-BILLllO  MOtLIW^OVO. 
(omu^'iiuKBs^cnca  i’aua.ooxos.') 

tempted  to  be  played  off  upon  them  : nor  was 
li  until  one  or  two  more  arrived,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  believe  It  was  a honA  jicle 
f^ppendage  to  the  animal's  body.  The  Orni- 
thorhyuwus  is  about  twenty  inches  long, 
having  a long  and  flattened  b<My  like  that  of 
tlxe  Otter,  covered  with  a thick  soft  fur,  mo- 
derately dark  brown  above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. The  muzzle  is  elongated,  enlarge<l, 
and  flattened,  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
duck,  like  which,  its  edges  are  armed  with 
transversal  plates.  The  teeth  arc  situate 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  two  on  each 
side,  with  flat  tops  and  no  roots.  The  feet 
are  fhrnished  with  a membrane  uniting 
the  toes,  and  in  the  anterior  feet  extending 
beyond  the  nails.  The  tail  is  flat  and  ob- 
tuse. From  the  form  of  this  animal,  it  is 
fitted  to  reside  in  the  water  ( and  it  mutt 
feed  on  soft  fbod,  as  the  structure  of  tlie 
beak  will  not  enable  it  to  grasp  anything 
firmly.  The  central  portion  of  the  man- 
dibles is  a bony  continuation  from  the 
skull  and  anteriorly  and  laterally  a carti- 
laginous substance,  perfectly  moveable,  ex- 
tends some  little  distance  from  tlie  bony 
portion.  Feet  five-toed  and  webbed.  In 
tlie  fore-feet  the  web  extends  a short  distance 
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beyond  the  claw.<«,  is  loose,  and  falls  back 
wlien  the  animal  burrows  : claws  strong, 
blunt,  tlie  two  lateral  shorter  t)«an  the  three 
mi<ldlc  ones.  1 ! ind  feet  short,  narrow,  turned 
backwards,  and,  when  tlic  animal  is  at  rest, 
somewhat  resembling  a fin.  Tltc  male  Or- 
nithnrh>'ncus  is  armed  with  a spur  on  each 
hind  leg,  having  a canal  in  it  similar  to  that 
in  the  i>oison-fang  of  venomous  serpents, 
and,  like  this,  also  furnished  with  a gland  at 
the  base,  secreting  a fluid  : hence  it  has  been 
thought  likely,  tliough  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  wounds  produced  by  them 
would  be  dangerous.  They  have  no  ex- 
ternal car,  ajid  their  eyes  are  very  small, 
but  brilliant.  The  motions  of  the  mandibles 
in  this  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the 
mud  and  water,  are  the  same  as  those  of  a 
duck  when  feeding  in  similar  situations. 
1 Their  burrows  are  excavated  in  the  banks 
\ of  the  streams  they  inhabit,  and  are  of  very 
curious  construction.  The  entrance  is  situ- 
ated near  the  water’s  edge,  on  a steep  part 
of  the  bank,  and  is  concealed  amongst  the 
herbage.  The  young  are  produced  in  a very 
imperfect  state,  end  are  very  unlike  the  full- 
growTi  animal.  The  skin  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fur ; tlic  e3*C8  arc  not  formed,  and 
their  place  is  merely  indicated  bv  the  pre- 
sence of  a few  wrinkles  on  the  skin.  The 
margin  of  the  bill  is  at  that  time  soft,  and 
f the  longue  advances  to  its  front  edge ; so 
! that  the  young  animal  can  obtain  nourish- 
1 ment  by  sucking,  which  was  at  first  thought 
impossible.  The  mammary  gland  is  very 
simple  in  structure,  and  is  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  separate  lobes.  The  Orni- 
thorhyncus, when  asleep,  rolls  itself  up  like 
a hedgehog,  or  curls  itself  like  a dog,  keep- 
ing its  back  warm  by  bringing  over  it  the 
flattened  tail.  It  dresses  its  fur,  combing  it 
with  its  h;ct,  and  pecking  at  it  with  its  l>eak  ; 
and  seems  to  take  great  delight  in  keeping 
it  smooth  and  clean. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  join  in  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Sliaw,  who  was  the  first  to 
describe  it.  **  Of  all  the  Mammalia  yet 
known  it  seems  the  most  extraordinary  in 
its  conformation  ; exhibiting  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  the  beak  of  a duck  eugraflcd 
on  the  head  of  a quadru{>cd.'* 

ORTTTOCER  AS.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
found  in  strata  mostly  below  the  carbo- 
niferous or  mountain  limestone.  These 
shells  are  straight,  with  septa  regtilnrly  con- 
cave towards  the  aperture,  perforated  by  a 
nearly  cylindrical  siphuncle  near  the  centre 
of  the  disc. 

ORTHOrTERA.  An  order  of  insects, 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 
The  twdy  generally  less  firm  io  texture  than 
the  Colcoplera^  and  covered  bv  soft  semi- 
membranous  elytra  furnished  with  nei^mres. 
The  superior  wings  often  overlap  horizon- 
tally, os  in  the  Cockroaches,  but  in  many 
species  they  meet  at  an  angle,  as  in  the 
OrasHhopiicrs  and  T<ocusts.  The  legs  of  some 
are  formi^  for  running,  others  for  leaping. 
The  antennae  arc  usually  filiform,  and  some- 
times extremely  long  and  slender,  in  which 
case  they  are  composed  of  innumerable  mi- 
nute joints.  The  parUof  the  mouth  arc  well 


developed,  and  approach  in  structure  those  of 
the  order  Coleoptera.  The  Orthontera  under- 
go a semi-metamorphosis.  of  w'hlch  all  the 
mutations  are  rcduc^  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  elytra  and  wings  that  are 
always  visible  in  a nidimcntal  state  in  the 
nymph.  All  the  insects  of  this  order,  without 
exception,  are  terrestrial,  even  in  the  first  two 
states  of  their  existence.  Some  arc  carnivo- 
rous, or  omnivorous,  but  the  greater  part  feed 
on  living  plants.  The  Order  comprises  nume- 
rous well-known  insects,  often  of  large  size 
and  splendid  colours  ; such  as  Grasshoppers, 
Locusts,  &c. : nay,  some  of  the  largest  known 
insects  belong  to  It ; a few  species  attaining 
the  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Compa- 
ratively few  arc  found  in  temperate  regions; 
the  tropics  claiming  the  largest  and  most 
splendidly  coloured  among  them.  All.  the 
insects  bclon^ng  to  this  order,  except  the 
Mantidce.,  which  prey  on  other  insects,  are 
destructive  to  vegetation,  or  injurious  to  our 
household  possessions. 

ORTOLAN.  {EmberUa  Horlulana,)  This 
bird,  so  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  flesh,  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  ! 
Europe,  and  a summer  visitor  also  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts.  It  is  a species 
of  Frinffillid<e^  rather  more  than  six  inches 
in  length,  and  to  a cursory  observer  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer. 
It  is  yellow  on  the  throat  and  aronnd  the 
eyes ; the  breast  an<l  belly  are  a reddish 
bay  ; the  rump  red  ; and  the  upper  i^rt  of 
the  bodv  brown,  varied  with  block  ; bill  and 
feet  incUniug  to  flcsli-colour.  No  bird  what- 
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ever  has  been  so  highly  celebrated  In  the 
annals  of  gastronomy  as  the  Ortolan,  whe- 
ther wc  consider  the  practices  resorted  to  at 
the  present  day  to  fit  them  for  the  tables  of 
the  wcalthv,  or  refer  to  the  enormous  prices 
paid  for  them  by  the  epicures  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  arti- 
ficially brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  is 
by  confining  them  in  a room  firora  which  ^e 
rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  and  which  is 
lighted  by  lamps  kept  constantly  burning. 
There  the  birds  are  kept  plentifulivsuppli<^ 
with  millet  seed  and  other  food  of  the  roost 
nutritive  kind,  till  they  become  mere  lumps 
of  fat ; in  which  state  they  are  regaled  as 
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mo0t  dcliciotu,  although  so  rich  os  soon  to 
•ntiate  the  appetite  of  even  a professed  gour- 
mand. A great  traffic  was  formerly  carried 
on  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  these  birds. 


They  are  caught  in  vast  numbers  there,  and 
pickled  in  casks,  each  containing  from  tlirce 
to  four  hundred,  prepared  with  spice  and 


rinegar.  lu  some  years  the  nuntber  of  casks 
exported  bos  amounted  to  <400,  or,  upon  an 
average,  14,000  of  these  hlgldy-prized  mor- 
sels. ~The  Ortolan  frequents  bushy  places, 
but  sometimes  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground 
In  corn-fields ; and  lays  four  or  five  dull 
white  or  grayish  eggs,  speckled  and  spotted 
with  black. 

ORTYGOMETRA.  A genus  of  Gralla- 
torial  birds,  containing  the  CouMox  Ckakk 
[which  see]. 

! ORTYX.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  Unis, 
which  may  be  regaided  os  llic  rartridges 


strong  local  attachments  os  the  American 
Quail.  The  female  constructs  her  siniple 
nest,  in  May,  geuerallv  at  the  foot  of  a thick 
tuft  of  grajis,  that  shelters  and  conceals  it ; 
and  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  M'hich 
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and  Quails  of  America,  but  difiering  from 
those  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  in  some 
■ striking  features.  They  liave  a shorter  and 
' stouter  beak,  more  convex  above  ; and  some 
have  remarkable  reciirved  top-knots.  They 
I perch  on  branches,  and  when  disturbed,  even 
: on  trees. 

I Mr.  Gould  has  published  a beautiftilly  il- 
lostrated  monograph  of  them.  Our  first 
t figure  rcin^scnts  the  finel  v crested  and  nace- 
fiilly  shaped  and  coloured  Californian  Quail, 
I which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a native  of 
: California : our  second  represents  a species 
I which  has  been  long  known  and  described  as 
I the  Ajssricak  Qiuil,  or  FARTKiDOK,as  it  is 
' termedCOrfyx  rir^/uiRushand  is  found  from 
New  England  to  Honduras.  It  is  about  nine 
{ Inches  in  length ; the  bill  is  black ; eye  dark 
' hazel ; crown,  neck,  and  upper  port  of  the 
breast,  red  brown  $ sides  of  the  neck  spotted 
with  white  and  black  on  a reddish  brown 
ground ; line  over  the  eve,  down  the  neck, 
and  whole  cliin  pure  white,  bordered  by  a 
band  of  black,  which  descends  and  forms  a 
crescent  on  the  throat : the  back,  scapulars, 

! and  lesser  coverts,  red  brown,  mixed  with 
ash,  and  minutely  marked  with  block  i 
wings  plain  and  duskv ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly  wliitlsh,  marked  with  block 
arrow-heads  t tail  ash,  spotted  with  yellow 
brown.  Kotwithstonding  there  is  some  re- 
semblance in  form  and  general  appearance 
between  the  Quails  of  the  two  continents, 

I they  differ  very  widely  in  their  habits.  In- 
I steM  of  being  a bird  of  passage,  scarcely  onv 
' of  the  feathered  tribe  appear  O have  suen 
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are  perfectly  white.  Wilson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  common  idea,  that  Quails  occasion- 
ally lay  in  each  other's  nests,  is  correct. 
About  the  beginning  of  Septeml>er  the  young 
birds  nearly  attain  thdr  full  growth,  ana 
associate  In  flocks  or  coveys  of  vanous  sizes  ; 
at  wlUch  time  also  their  untiring  persecution  ! 
bv  six>rtsmen  and  tm])pcrs  begins.  During 
tfie  end  of  the  summer  and  tlie  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  the  note  of  the  male  is  every- 
where heard  ^ and  by  the  commencement  of 
October  they  enter  on  what  is  termed  their  j 
running  season,  when  they  are  to  be  met  . 
with  in  swamps  and  thickets,  Instead  of  the  ' 
open  fleldf.  They  arc  particularly  fund  of 
buck-wheat  and  Indian  com ; but  grain  of  | 
all  kinds,  seeds,  and  insects,  supply  them 


with  food.  Like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  they  fly  with  a loud  whirring  sound, 
occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  move 
them.  During  the  winter  they  often  suffer 
severely  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  whole  coveys  arc  found  frozen  in  sinjts 
where  they  had  endeavoured  to  shelter 
themselves. 

ORYCTEROPU8,  or  AARD-VARK. 
(Orffcteropu*  Capensis.)  This  insectivorous 
animal  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
Ant-eater  and  the  Arroadiilo  \ agreeing  with 
the  former  in  its  general  habits,  but,  although 
entirely  destitute  of  scaly  armour,  more  re- 
sembling the  latter  as  to  its  anatomical 
structure.  The  skin  is  thick,  coarse,  and 
covered  with  stiff  hair ; the  limbs  short, 
thick,  and  very  muscular.  It  is  of  a deep 
gray  colour,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on 
the  sides,  and  blackish  legs : the  fore-feet 
have  each  four  stout  toes,  armed  with  largo 
solid  nails,  the  hind  ones  five  i and  the  nails 
or  claws  on  all  the  feet  are  remarkably 
strong.  This  animal  is  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  Aard-vark  [earth  hog]  from  tlie 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  uape  of  Good  Hoi>e, 
froni  its  habit  of  burrowing  (which  its  tar>er 
head  and  powerful  claws  are  admirably 
adapted  for\  as  well  as  from  its  fancied 
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re!*cmblaiice  to  a tmall  «hort>legged  pig,  of  Europe.  Its  haunts  are  on  the  sea-shore,  i 
which  at  first  sight  it  conreys  a tolerable  and  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes : its  I 
notion  of.  When  full  grown  the  Aard-vnrk  principal  food  is  fish,  upon  which  it  darts 
measures  about  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  with  great  rapidity  and  undeviating  um.  I 

It  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length : bill  block,  I 
V jl  eye  yellow ; the  head  is  small  and  flat,  the 

crown  white,  marked  w*ith  oblong  dusky 
spots  $ the  cheeks,  and  all  the  under  parts  nf 
the  body,  are  wiiite,  sHgtitly  spotted  with 
brown  on  the  breast ; from  the  corner  of  each 
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snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body.  By 
means  of  its  long  glutinous  tongue  It  feeds 
principally  on  ants,  which,  after  it  has  ef- 
fected an  entrance  into  their  dome-Uke  ha- 
I bitations,  it  literally  devours  by  thousands ; 

I and  ns  these  insects  in  tropical  climates  are 
! not  only  very  large,  but  of  a fat  and  unctuous 
, nature,  and  found  in  immense  abundance, 
I the  animal  is  generally  in  go^  condition, 
j The  flesh  is  aUowed  to  be  wholesome  and 
palatable  food,  and  the  hind  quarters  espe- 
cially, when  cured  os  hams,  are  much  es- 
: teemed. 

I ORYX  ; or  EGYPTIAN  ANTELOPE. 

I (Oryx  ffazelJa,)  The  size  of  the  Egyptian 


I Antelope,  or  Pasan,  is  somewhat  superior  to 
I that  of  a deer,  and  it  is  more  easily  dis- 
I tingtiished  than  many  others  in  this  ez- 
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eye  a streak  of  dark  brown  extends  down 
the  side  of  the  neck  towards  the  wing  t the 


tenslre  race  ; the  horns  affording  a character 
perfectly  clear  and  constant,  being  three  feet 
long,  nearly  straight,  annulated  half  way 
up,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  point, 
llie  head  is  white,  with  triangular  patches 
of  black  on  the  forehead  and  under  the  eyes: 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  a 
pale  bluish  gray  ; the  belly  and  insides  of 
the  limbs  are  white  ; and  a dark  stripe  runs 
along  the  tbnek  to  the  tall,  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  ahorse.  The  hoofs  and  horns 
arc  block  : the  hair  under  the  throat,  along 
the  ridge  of  the  bock,  and  over  the  shoulders, 
Is  long  and  rough.  It  Inhabits  different  ports 
of  Amna,  and  is  met  with  also  in  Persia, 
India,  and  Arabia.  It  is  resolute  and  dan- 
gerous when  hard  pressed,  its  long  sharp 
horns  being  used  with  amazing  energy  and 
address. 

OSPHRANTER.  A genus  of  Knngarooff 
figured  iu  Mr.  Gould's  fine  work.  One  spe- 
cies, O.  AntilopimtSf  or  Red  Wallaroo,  is 
fjrom  Port  Essington.  Capt*  Chambers  in- 
formed Mr.  Gould,  that,  when  hard  pressed, 
this  robust-formed  animal  becomes  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  bold,  and  while  among  the 


upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown  t the  legs 
arc  very  short,  thick,  strong,  and  of  a pale 
blue  colour,  and  the  claws  black  : the  outer 


rocks  and  at  bay,  a most  dannrous  antn^ 
nisi,  one  of  his  finest  don  being  tumbled 
over  a precipice  and  killed  by  an  old  male. 


The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male, 
the  former  being  but  five  feet  six  inches  from 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; while  the 
latter  is  at  least  seven  feet  three  inches. 

OSPREY.  {Pandion  haiicetuM,')  This  Is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  large  birds 
of  prey,  and  is  found  scattered  over  the  whole 


too  is  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  easily 
turns  backwards,  by  whicli  meant  Uita 
bird  can  more  readily  secure  its  slippery 
prey.  The  Osprey  builds  its  nett  among  : 
rocks  or  on  fir-trees,  and  lays  three  or  four  | 
eggs,  of  an  elliptical  form,  rather  less  than 
those  of  a hen.  i 

OSTEOLEPI9,  or  BONT-SCAU:  FISH. 
An  ichthyolite  of  very  singular  stnietura, 
diM'overed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  work,  entitled  * The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,*  Ac.  We  shall  give  the 
account  of  it  in  his  own  words : **  We  are 
accustomed  to  see  vertebrated  animals  with 
the  bone  uncovered  in  one  part  only,  ~ that 
part  the  teeth,  ~ and  with  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  wrapped  up  in  flesh  and  skin. 
Among  the  reptiles  we  find  a few  exceptions  ; 
but  a creature  with  a skull  as  naked  as  iU 
teeth, — the  bone  bein^  merely  covered,  as  in 
these,  by  a hard  shining  enamel,  and  with 
toes  also  of  bare  enamelled  bone, would  be 
deemed  an  anomaly  in  creation.  And  yet 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  Otteolepi*  and 
many  of  its  contemporaries  The  enamelled 
teeth  were  placed  in  jaws  which  presented 
outside  a surface  as  naked  and  as  finely  ena- 
melled as  their  own.  The  entire  head  was 
covered  with  enamelled  osseous  plates,  fhr- 
nlshed  inside  like  other  bones,  as  shown  by 
their  cellular  construction,  with  their  nou- 
rishing blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  their  oil, 
and  which  rested  apparently  on  the  cartila- 
ginous box,  which  must  have  enclosed  the 
brain,  and  connected  it  with  the  vertcbi^ 
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I ooltiinn.  I cannot  better  illustrate  the  pe- 
j culiar  condition  of  the  fins  of  this  ichthyo* 

; Hte,  than  by  the  webbed  foot  of  a water-fowl. 
The  web  or  membrane  in  all  the  a<iuatic  birds 
with  wliich  we  are  acquainted*  not  only  con- 
nects* but  also  covers  the  toes.  The  web  or 
membrane  in  the  fins  of  existing  fishes  ac- 
complUlies  a similar  purpose  ; it  both  con- 
nects and  covers  the  supporting  bones  or 
rays.  Imagine,  however,  a webbed  foot  in 
which  the  toes — connected  but  not  covered 
~ present,  as  in  skeletons,  an  upper  and 
under  surface  of  naked  bone ; ana  a very 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  such  afoot, 
of  the  condition  of  fin  which  obtained  among 
at  least  one-half  the  iclithyoHtes  of  the  Ixiwer 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  supporting  bones 
or  rays  seem  to  have  been  connected  laterally 
• by  the  membrane,  but  on  both  sides  they 
presented  bony  and  finely-enamelled  sur- 
faces. In  this  singular  class  of  fish,  all  was 
bone  without,  and  all  was  cartilage  within  t 
and  the  bone  in  every  instance,  whether  in 
the  form  of  jaws  or  of  plates,  of  scales  or  of 
rays,  presented  an  external  surface  of  ena- 
mel." The  Osteciepis  was  cased  from  head 
to  toil  in  complete  armour.  The  head  had 
its  plaited  mail,  the  body  its  scaly  mail,  the 
fins  their  mail  of  parallel  and  jointed  bars  : 
the  entire  suit  glittered  with  enamel ; and 
every  plate,  bar,  and  scale  was  dotted  with 
microscopic  points.  Every  ray  had  its  double 
or  treble  punctulatcd  group;  the  markings 
lie  as  thickly  in  proportion  to  the  fields  they 
cover,  as  the  circular  perforations  In  a luce 
veil ; and  the  effect,  viewed  tlirough  the 
glass,  is  one  of  lightness  and  beauty.'^ 

OSTRACEA : OSTREA.  [See  Oyster.] 

OSTRACION.  A tiognlor  genus  of  fishes, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  bony 
crust  or  covering  in  which  they  ore  eti- 
i vcloped,  ond  the  species  differing  also  from 
each  other  by  certain  peculiarities  of  form. 
They  are  termed  Ostracions  or  Trunk  fishes. 
The  head  and  body  are  Covered  with  plates 
of  bone,  so  united  as  to  form  an  inflexible 
I cuirass : leaving  only  the  tml,  fins,  mouth, 

I aud  a small  portion  of  the  gill-opening,  ca- 
pable of  motion,  — all  of  which  movable 
>arts  pass  through  openings  of  the  armadillo- 
ike  defensive  coat  of  mail.  The  vertebra) 
are  also  compactly  fixed  together.  There 
ore  no  ventral  fins,  aud  the  dorsal  and  anal 
are  small  and  placed  far  bock.  There  is 
little  flesh ; but  the  liver  Is  largo*  and  abounds 
in  oil.  The  surface  is  often  armed  witii 
spines.  Kearly  all  the  species  are  natives 
of  the  Indian  and  American  seas  ; and  some 
are  considered  excellent  fish  for  the  table. 
Kone  are  kiiowu  in  the  British  seas. 

OSTRICn,  The  Ostrich  and 

its  allies,  belonging  to  the  order  CWsores, 
are  distinguished  by  having  their  wings  but 
little  developed  ; and  accordingly,  instead 
of  being  denizens  of  the  air,  they  be 
considered  as  exclusively  terrestrial.  They 
have  wings,  it  is  true,  admirably  adapted  to 
assist  them  in  running  ; but  they  are  totally 
incapable,  by  their  most  energetic  action,  of 
rsdsing  the  birds  from  the  ground.  Nor  is 
it  oidy  in  the  absence  of  perfect  wings,  but 
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in  the  character  of  the  plumage,  that  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  these  birds  to  flight  in  i 
the  air  is  manifested : for  the  barbs  of  the  ! 
feathers  have  so  little  adhesion  to  each  other,  i 
that  the  air  can  pass  readily  between  them.  | 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  while  the  Ostricli  | 
has  tl\e  general  outline  and  properties  of  a i 
bird,  it  still  retains  many  of  the  traits  of  a i 
quadruped,  and  appears  to  fill  up  the  chasm  ; 
in  nature  which  separates  oncclossof  beings  i 
from  another.  No  bird,  however,  is  more  | 
justly  celebrated,  not  only  from  the  beauty  i 
and  value  of  its  plumage,  but  also  from  its 
great  size  and  peculiar  habits.  | 

The  Africax  or  Truk  Ostrich  (Stn^fAio  , 
came/us)  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  fVom  I 
the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground  : much  of  i 
this,  however,  is  made  up  by  the  great  length  | 
of  its  neck.  Its  liead  U small,  and  both  it  i 
and  the  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  having 
only  a few  scattered  hairs.  The  feathers 
on  the  body  of  the  male  bird  arc  black ; but 
on  the  female  dusky ; those  of  the  winn  and 
tail  are  white,  sometimes  marked  with  black ; 
and  on  each  of  the  wings  ore  two  spurs,  about 
an  inch  long.  The  tnighs  are  naked,  and 
the  legs  hard  and  scaly.  It  has  two  very 


oaraion. — (srauTHio  oauslos.) 


Ur^  tots,  of  unenual  size  t the  largest,  I 
which  is  on  the  inside,  is  seven  inches  long,  i 
including  the  claw ; the  other,  about  four 
inches,  is  destitute  of  a claw.  It  inhabits 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  in 
large  flocks;  everywhere  avoiding  the  pre- 
sence of  Man,  but  not  disliking  the  society 
of  other  animals.  The  wings  are  furnished 
with  loose  and  flexible  plumes.  The  elegance 
of  these  feathers,  arising  from  their  slender 
Stems  and  the  disunited  barbs, has  occasioned 
them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages ; and  as  they 
still  constitute  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, there  Is  no  chance  of  the  Ostrich  being 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  even  In  the 
desolate  regions  which  he  inhabits.  The 
hunting  of  this  bird  Is  extremely  lalvorious, 
as  he  is  far  swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse. 
The  mode  adopted  by  the  Arabians  and  j 
Moors  is  to  continue  the  pursuit  os  long  as  • 
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tx>5(fiib1e,  wlicn  the  chase  is  taken  up 
another  on  a fresh  hurt«,  till  tlie  bird  is 
worn  down  ; which  is  the  more  readily  done, 
as  the  Ostrich,  instead  of  pursuing  a straight 
course,  runs  in  a circuitous  direction.  The 
Kuropean  sportsman,  we  arc  told,  after  riding 
so  that  the  bird  shall  pass  within  shot,  dis- 
mounts and  brings  it  down  with  tlie  rifle. 
In  Sir  James  Alexander's  Travels  we  read 
that  the  Kaffirs  nimbly  pursue  the  Aeet  and 
powerful  Ostrich,  and  enclose  liim  ; wlien  he 
makes  a rush  at  a part  of  the  circle,  kicking 
out  furiously,  and  clearing  all  before  him,  if 
not  mortally  and  speedily  assegaied. 

The  Ostrich  has  a caiiaclous  crop,  strong 
gizzard,  and  voluminous  intestines ; feeds 
Yornciously  on  grain,  grass,  &c.,  and  so  ob- 
tuse Is  its  taste  tliat  it  will  swallow  pieces  of 
leather,  metal,  wofjd,  or  any  hard  substances. 
In  this  it  is  probubly  guided  by  the  same 
instinct  that  lea^ls  the  fowl  to  swallow 
gravel  s for  they  are  probably  of  use  in  as- 
sisting the  action  of  the  gizzard  In  the 
reduction  of  the  food.  Dr.  Shaw  asserts  that 
he  saw  one  at  Oran  that  swallowed,  without 
anv  seeming  inconvenience,  several  leaden 
bullets,  as  tlicy  were  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
icorcliing  hot  from  the  mould.  The  female 
lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a hole  in 
the  sand  ; and,  nltlumgh  she  does  not  incu- 
bate them  continually,  no  bird  has  a stronger 
afh^tion  for  its  ofispring,  or  watches  its  nest 
witli  more  assiduity.  Contrary  to  tlie  ge- 
neral opinion,  she  always  broods  over  her 
eggs  at  night,  only  leaving  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  procuring  the 
eggs  from  the  nest,  the  natives  are  very 
careful  not  to  touch  any  with  their  hands, 
as  tiic  parent  birds  are  sure  to  discover  it  on 
their  return,  and  not  only  desist  from  lay- 
ing any  more  in  the  same  place,  but  trample 
to  pieces  all  those  that  have  been  left ; 
therefore  a long  stick  is  always  used  to  push 
them  out  of  the  nest.  The  eggs,  which 
weigh  about  three  pounds  each,  are  said  to 
be  a great  delicacy,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
table  in  various  ways.  Ostriches  are  poly- 
gamous birds ; one  male  being  generally 
seen  with  two  or  three  females,  oiid  some- 
times witli  more.  In  a tame  state  they  are 
tractable  and  familiar  towards  persons  whom 
they  know,  but  are  often  fierce  towards 
strangers,  whom  they  will  attempt  to  push 
down  b}’  running  furiously  upon  them ; and 
on  succeeding  in  this  effort,  they  not  only 
peck  at  their  fallen  foe  with  their  l>cak,  but 
strike  at  him  with  their  feet  with  the  utmost 
violence.  When  thus  engaged,  thev  make  a ' 
fierce  hissing  noise,  and  have  their  throats 
inflated  and  mouths  open,  but  at  other  times 
they  have  a kind  of  cockling  voice. 

T^lie  species  IVira  Amervxinay  which  by 
some  is  called  tlie  American  Ostrich,  in- 
habits various  parts  of  South  America  to  the  ^ 
southward  of  the  equator,  but  is  principally  i 
found  on  the  great  plains  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  adjoining  states.  It  differs  essen- 
tially, liowever, 'from  the  true  Ostrich,  having  , 
three  toes  instead  of  two  ; is  much  smaller  ; | 
and  is  of  a uniform  gray  colour,  except  on 
the  back,  which  lias  n brown  tint.  The  back 
and  rump  arc  furnished  with  long  feathers, 
but  not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind  as 


those  of  tlie  former  species.  It  is  capable  of 
great  speed,  and  its  running  U accompanied 
with  a singular  motion  of  its  wings  t each 
being  alternately  udsed  and  outstretched, 
and  then  *depressed.  It  is  taken  by  being 
chased  on  horseback,  and  catching  it  with 
the  lasso,  or  by  means  of  balls  connected  by 
a strip  of  Iihle,  and  thrown  in  such  a way  as 
to  entangle  its  legs. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  this  bird  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us  that  **  When  several  horse- 
men appear  in  a semicircle,  it  becomes  con- 
founded, and  does  not  know  which  way  to 
escape.  They  generally  prefer  running 
against  the  wind  ; yet  at  the  first  start  they 
expand  their  wings,  and,  like  a vessel,  make 
all  sail.  On  one  fine  hot  dav  I saw  several 
Ostriches  enter  a bed  of  tall  rushes,  where 
they  squatted  concealed,  till  quite  closely 
approached.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Ostriches  readily  take  to  the  water.  Mr. 
King  informs  me  that  at  the  bay  of  San 
Bios,  and  at  Port  Valdes  in  Patagonia,  he 
saw  these  birds  swimming  several  times  from 
island  to  island.  They  rau  into  the  water  j 
both  when  driven  down  to  a point,  and  like-  I 
wise  of  their  own  accord  when  not  fright-  | 
ened : the  distance  crossed  was  about  2(M 
yanls.  When  swimming,  very  little  of  their 
bodies  appear  above  water,  and  their  necks 
arc  extended  a little  forward  : tlieir  progress  ! 
is  slow.  On  two  occaniuns,  I saw  some 
Ostriches  Kwimining  across  tlie  Cruz  river, 
where  its  course  w'ns  about  400  yards  wide, 
and  the  stream  rapid.  . 

“The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  country 
readily  distinguislv,  even  at  a distance,  the 
cock  bird  from  the  hen.  The  former  Is 
larger  and  darker-coloured,  and  has  a bigger 
head.  The  Ostrich,  I believe  the  cock,  emits 
a singular  deep-toned  hissing  note.  When 
first  1 heard  it,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
some  sand-hillocks,  I thought  it  was  made  : 
by  some  wild  beast,  for  it  is  a sound  that  one  ' 
cannot  tell  whence  it  comes,  or  from  how  far 
distant.  When  we  were  at  Bahia  Blanca  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  the 
eggs,  in  extraordinary  numbers,  were  found 
all  over  the  country.  They  either  lie  scat- 
tered single,  in  which  case  they  are  never 
hatched,  alid  are  called  by  the  Spaniards 
huacJios;  or  they  are  collected  together  into 
a shallow  excavation,  which  forms  the  nest. 
Out  of  the  four  nests  which  I saw,  three 
contained  twenty-two  eggs  each,  and  tlie 
fourth  twenty-seven.  In  one  day's  hunting 
on  horseback  sixty-four  eggs  were  found : 
forty-four  of  these  were  in  two  nests,  and 
the  remaining  twenty  scattered  huairhos. 
The  Gauchos  unanimously  affirm,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  statement,  tliat 
the  male  bird  alone  hatches  the  eggs,  and 
fur  some  time  afterwards  mreompanies  the 
young.  The  cock  when  on  tlie  nest  lies 
very  close  *,  I have  myself  almost  ridden 
over  one.  It  is  asserted  that  at  such  times 
tlicy  are  occasionally  fierce,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, and  that  they  have  been  known  to 
attack  a man  on  horseback,  trying  to  kick 
and  leap  on  him.  The  Gauchos  unani- 
mously affirm  that  several  families  lay  in 
one  nest.  I have  been  positively  told,  that 
four  or  five  hen  birds  have  been  seen  to  go. 
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' in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  one  after  the  other, 
!i  to  the  tome  nett.  1 may  add,  aUo,  Uiat  it  is 
believed  la  Africa,  that  two  femalea  Uy  in 
I one  neat/' 

I • At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
j London  (Feb.  23. 1847)  t)ie  Earl  of  l^rby 
I ' an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  of  the 
I aifferences  which  appear  to  cliaracterioe  the 
Struthioua  tribe  in  their  breeding,  and  which 
he  tielieved  were  not  generuly  known. 
Having  shown  that  the  Emu  is  strictly  mo> 
nogamous,  he  obeerved  that  the  Uihca$t  on 
the  contraiy,  are  clearly  polygamous ; and 
I with  them  the  male  not  only  selects  the 
' place  for  and  forms  the  nestt  but  actually 
collects  together  in  it  the  eggs  (which  are 
, frequently  laid  at  random  almut  the  enclo< 
sure),  and  roll  them  along  by  inserting  his 
, beak  between  the  egg  and  the  ground,  as  a 
I boy  would  roll  a cricket-ball  suong  by  the 
I aid  of  a long  stick  with  a hooked  end  to  it. 

He  does  this  in  order  that  he  may  incubate 
I them  ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  he 
^ sliows  no  signs  of  anger  when  the  fbmales 
approach  the  nest. 

I OTID^.  The  name  given  to  a family  of 
^ birds  (the  BiuftariU).  Those  which  are  pe« 

I culiar  tothc  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  to  Aus- 
' tralia,  have  the  long  neck  and  legs,  stout 
bodyt  and  strong  limbs  of  the  Ostricii.  (Fur 
the  European  species,  see  Bustaud.] 

OTION,  A genus  of  Pedunculated  Clrrl- 
pedes,  found  on  the  Indian  coast,  commonly 
i attached  to  buildings  covered  by  the  sea. 

I The  body  is  Bub-quadrate^  supported  on  a 
I fleshy  pedicle  with  a gaping  a^rture  and 
1 two  posterior  auricular  tubes ; five  small 
j testaceous  valves,  adlierlng  near  the  sides  of 
^ tlie  aperture. 

OTOLITIIUS.  A sub-genus  of  fishes  be- 
joiiging  to  the  family  Scitenidce^  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
America.  The  OtolithuM  rtgalii^  or  8qux> 
TAOUB,  is  commonly  fVora  a foot  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  but  it  often  grows  much  larger. 
The  head  and  back  are  brown,  witli  fre- 
quently a tinge  of  greenish  1 faintly  silvery 
with  dusky  specks  above  the  lateral  line, 
which  gradually  disappear  on  the  sides ; and 
the  under  port  is  wholly  of  a clear  white* 
The  eyes  are  large  and  pale  yellow.  There 
are  two  strong  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
Jaw,  which  is  also  armed  with  a single  row 
of  very  small  pointed  teeth  \ and  the  under 
jaw  u Ihmished  with  a row  of  small 
I teeth  which  is  doubled  anteriorly.  The  two 
dorsals  are  well  separated,  and  the  second, 
os  well  as  the  caudal  and  anaU  is  in  a great 
pari  covered  with  small  scales.  I>r.  Mitohcll, 
describing  tliii  siiecics,  observes  that  it  is  **  a 
fish  of  a goodly  appearance,  wholesome  and 
well-tost^,  though  rather  soft.  He  is  taken 
both  by  the  line  and  scan,  and  is  brought 
to  the  New  York  market  In  great  numlwrs 
during  the  summer  months.  He  is  called 
w€4tk-fi»hi  08  some  say,  because  he  does  not 
puli  very  hard  after  he  is  hooked  t or,  as 
others  allege,  because  labouring  men,  who 
are  fed  upon  him,  are  weak  by  reason  of  the 
^ficient  nourishment  in  that  kind  of  food. 
Certain  peculiar  noises  under  water,  of  a 


low  rumbling  or  drumming  kind,  are  ascribed 
by  the  fishermen  to  the  Squet^ue.  Whether 
the  sound  came  from  these  fishes  or  not,  it 
is  certain,  that  during  their  season,  only, 
they  may  be  heard  fVom  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  in  places  frequented  by  the  weak- 
fish,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  swimming- 
bladder  is  convertible  into  good  glue.  I 
have  eaten  as  fine  blanc-mangc  made  fVom 
it  as  fWim  the  isinglass  of  Uie  sturgeon." 

OTTER.  (Zufra  rufpuris.)  This  aquatic 
quadruped  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  wliich  is 
fifteen  Inches  more  { its  body  is  elongated 
and  much  fiattened  ; the  tall  is  flat  and  | 
broad  { the  legs  are  sliort  and  strong,  but  so 
loosely  articulated  as  to  turn  in  every  direc- 
tion wliile  swimming ; the  feet  broad,  and  ^ 
the  toes  connected  by  a complete  web  : its  | 
structure  is  consequently  well  adapted  for 
an  aquatic  life  : and  it  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  fish.  It  swims  and  dives  with  great 
readiness,  and  with  peculiar  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  movement.  Its  teeth  are  sharp  and 
strong,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  very 
pointed,  a modification  necessary  to  secure 
tlie  prehension  and  speedy  destruction  of 
their  agile  and  slippery  prey.  It  has  a 
black  uose  and  long  whiskers  s the  eyes  are 


W ‘ 
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very  small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  than 
in  most  other  animals;  the  up()er  Jaw  is 
longer  and  broailer  than  the  lower ; the  cars 
small  and  erect ; and  the  skin  is  protected 


by  a compact  fur,  wiilch  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  and  stiifer  shining 
hairs,  which  are  grayish  at  the  base  and 


a rich  brown  at  the  point,  concealing  an 
extremely  fine  and  soft  fur  of  a light  gray 
colour,  brown  at  Utc  tip  : the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
cheeks,  are  of  a brownish-gray  throughout. 

The  Otter  can  be  domesticated,  though, 
from  its  ferocious  disposition,  this  is  a task  of 
mucii  difficulty.  In  order  to  do  it  effectually, 
so  that  the  animal  might  be  trained  to  catch 
fish  or  assist  In  fishing,  it  Is  recommended 
that  they  should  be  procured  as  young  as 
possible,  and  be  first  fed  with  small  fish  and 
water.  Then  bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alter- 
nated with  the  fish,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
funner  gradually  Increased  till  Uiey  arc  ted 
to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They 
are  then  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  as  dogs 
ore  trained,  and  when  they  are  brought  to 
do  this  well,  a leather  fish  stuffed  with  wool 
is  employed  as  the  thing  to  be  fetched  : they 
ore  afterwards  exercised  with  a dead  fish, 
and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to  tear  it. 
Finally  they  ore  sent  into  the  water  after  1 
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j livinKflsh.  Ottersgencrally  bring  forth  their 
■ young  under  hollow  banks,  on  a bed  of 
rushes,  flags,  or  such  weeds  us  the  place 
I affords  in  greatest  quantities.  They  arc 
! always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ; and 
: when  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she 
• teaches  them  instantly  to  plunge  into  the 
' deep,  and  escape  from  their  pursuers  among 
the  rushes  or  weeds  that  fringe  the  stream  : 

] and,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  parent,  tliey 
! arc  not  to  be  easily  taken.  >\licn  the  Otter, 
in  its  wild  state,  has  taken  a flsh,  it  carries 
i it  on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  The  female 
I produces  four  or  five  young  in  the  spring  of 
) tlic  year. 

I There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of 
their  being  tamed  and  educated  t one  of 
i which  we  copy,  os  peculiarly  interesting, 

, from  the  Journal  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber : 
^ We  passed,*'  says  this  exemplary  prelate, 
**  to  my  surprise,  a row  of  no  less  than  nine 
or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful  Otters,  [we 
presume,  of  the  species  Lutra  nnir,  F.  Cuv.] 
tethered  with  straw  collars  and  long  strings 
to  bamlxK)  stakes  on  the  banks  (of  the  Matta 
Colly).  Some  were  swimming  about  at  the 
full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water ; others  were  rolling 
themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  bank, 
uttering  a shrill,  whistling  noise,  as  if  in 
play.  I was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen 
in  this  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  of 
tliese  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame  as 
dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing  : sometimes 
driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes 
bringing  out  the  larger  flsh  with  their  teetlu 
I was  much  pleased  and  interested  with  the 
eight.  It  has  always  been  a fancy  of  mine 
that  the  poor  creatures  whom  we  waste  and 
persecute  to  death,  for  no  cause  but  the  gra* 
tllication  of  our  cruelty,  mlglit  by  reasonable 
I treatment  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant 
amusement  and  advantage  to  us." 

1 In  the  older  annals  of  sporting  In  this 
country,  Otter>hunting  holds  no  inconsider- 
able place  ; and  it  is  even  still  practised  oc- 
casionally with  dogs  especially  trained  for 
the  sport.  “ When  the  Otter  is  found,”  says 
Mr.  Bell  (Z/isf.  of  BriU  Qxuid.^  **  the  scene 
becomes  exceedingly  animated.  He  instantly 
takes  the  water  and  dives,  remaining  a long 
time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at  a consld^- 
able  distance  from  the  place  at  which  he 
dived.  Then  the  anxious  watch  that  is  kept 
for  his  rising  to  * vent,'  the  steady  purpose 
with  w'hich  the  dogs  follow  and  bait  him  os 
! he  swims,  the  attempts  of  the  cunning  beast 
I to  drown  his  assailants  by  diving  whilst  they 
I liave  fastened  on  him«  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  the  cries  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
’ fierce  and  dogged  resolution  with  which  the 
' poor  hopeless  quarry  holds  hit  pursuers  at 
1 bay,  infliuting  scvcrG,aometlmct  fatal  wounds, 
I and  holding  on  w'ith  unfiinching  pertinacity 
] even  to  the  last,  must  altogether  form  a 
scene  os  animated  and  exciting  as  the  veriest 
epicure  in  hunting  could  desire." 

Tlie  following  interesting  paper  on  the 
Breeding  of  the  Otter  In  confinement  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  in  ]8ifl  ; 
by  James  Hunt,  Head  Keeper  ; was  read  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  23.  1K47  : ~ 


Natural  ; 

“ The  female  Otter  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Lady  Rolle  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1840,  being  apparently  at  Uiat  time  about 
three  mouths  old.  She  remained  without 
a male  till  the  11th  of  March,  18-10,  when  a 
large  male  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Kev.  P.  M.  Brunwin,  of  Braintree,  Ksse.x, 
in  whose  possession  it  had  been  for  some 
months,  and  had  been  kept  in  a cellar.  His 
weight  when  first  taken  was  twentv-one 
pounds,  but  he  was  not  above  half  that 
weight  when  he  arrived  at  the  Gardens, 
having  wasted  much  in  confinement,  and 
become  very  weak  in  the  loins,  from  which 
he  soon  recovered  after  his  arrival.  About 
a month  after  his  nrrivnl  there  was  a con- 
tinual chattering  between  him  and  the  female 
during  the  night,  which  lasted  for  four  or 
five  nights  ; but  they  did  not  appear  to  l>e 
quarrelling.  Nothing  farther  was  observed 
in  their  manners  or  in  the  appearance  of 
the  female  to  make  me  think  she  was  with 
young,  until  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
August,  when  the  keemr  that  has  the  charge 
of  iTicm  went  to  give  them  a fresh  bed,  whi^ 
he  does  once  a week  ; while  in  the  act  of 
pulling  out  the  old  bed  he  observed  two 
young  ones,  apparently  five  or  six  days  old, 
and  about  the  size  of  a full-grown  rat : he 
immediately  put  back  the  bed,  with  tlie 
young  on  it,  and  left  them.  On  the  21st  the 
mother  removed  them  to  the  second  ilcep- 
ing-den,  at  the  other  end  of  their  enclosure, 
and  several  times  after  she  was  ob«cr%’cd  to 
remove  them  from  one  end  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  by  pushing  them  before  her  on  a 
little  straw:  her  object  in  removing  them 
appeared  to  be  to  let  them  have  a dry  bed : | 
on  the  9th  of  September  they  were  first  seen  I 
out  of  the  house  ; they  did  not  go  into  the  ' 
water,  but  crawled  about,  and  appeared  very  I 
feeble.  I 

“ On  the  26th  of  September  they  were  first  ; 
seen  to  eat  flsh,  and  follow  the  mother  into  | 
the  water  : they  did  not  dive  into  the  water  I 
like  the  mother,  but  went  Into  it  like  a dog,  \ 
with  their  head  above  water,  and  it  was  not  | 
until  the  middle  of  October  that  they  were  , 
observed  to  plunge  into  the  water  like  the 
old  ones.  On  the  22nd  of  December  the  I 
water  was  let  out  of  the  pond  for  the  purpose  | 
of  cleaning  it,  which  is  done  once  a week  : | 
the  animals  were  shut  up  in  their  tlcepiug- 
den,  but  they  let  themselves  out  when  the  ' 
pond  was  but  half  full  of  water,  and  the  j 
young  ones  got  into  it  and  W’cre  not  able  to 
get  out  without  assistance ; after  they  hod 
been  in  the  water  some  minutes  the  mother 
appeared  very  anxious  to  get  them  out,  and 
made  several  attemps  to  reach  them  from 
the  side  of  the  pond  where  she  w'as  standing; 
but  this  she  was  not  able  to  do,  as  they  were 
not  witliin  her  reach.  AAer  making  several 
attempts  in  this  manner  without  success,  she 
plunged  into  the  water  to  them,  and  began 
to  play  with  one  of  them  for  a short  time, 
and  put  her  head  close  to  Its  ears,  as  if  the  I 
was  making  it  understand  what  the  meant ; | 
the  next  moment  she  made  a spring  ou  t of  | 
the  pond,  with  the  young  one  holding  on  by 
the  fur  at  the  root  of  the  tail  with  its  teeCb  t 
having  safely  landed  it,she  got  the  other  i 
in  the  same  wanner : this  she  did  seveiral  i 
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times  during  a quarter  of  an  houft  u the 
young  ones  kept  going  into  the  water  as  fast 
as  she  got  them  out.  Sometimes  the  young 
licld  on  by  tlie  fur  at  Iicr  sides,  at  others  by 
that  at  the  tail.  As  soon  as  Uiere  was  suffi* 
cient  water  for  her  to  reach  them  from  the 
side  of  the  pond,  she  took  hold  of  them  by 
the  ears  with  her  mouth,  and  drew  them  out 
i of  the  pond,  and  led  them  round  the  pond 
I close  to  the  fence,  and  kept  chattering  to 
I them,  as  if  she  was  telling  tliem  not  to  go  Into 
I the  pond  again." 

I The  AiiERiCAX  or  Caxada  Ottkr  (Lutra 
ftit(txina)  resembles  the  European  species, 

: but  is  considerably  larger.  Itoth  have  a 
I li4il>it  iK'culiar  to  these  animals : this  is 
sliding  or  climbing  to  the  top  of  a ridge  of 
I snow  in  M'intcr,  or  a sloping  moist  bank  in 
‘ summer,  where,  lying  on  the  belly,  with  the 
I fore  legs  bent  backwards,  they  give  them- 
•elves  an  impulse  with  the  hind  legs  that 
’ enables  tliem  to  glide  swiftly  down  the 
eminence.  This  sport  th^  continue  for  a 
long  time.  The  colour  of  the  whole  body, 
except  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  a 
dusky  white,  is  a glossy  brown.  Many  are 
caught  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are 
very  dense  and  fine,  and  arc  much  esteemed. 
The  common  mode  of  taking  them  is  by 
sinking  a steel  trap  near  tlie  mouth  of  their 
burrow. 

I The  SeA'Otter  ( Enhydra  httris)  is  a much 

larger  species  than  the  preceding,  and  pre* 
•ents  such  modifications  of  its  paimated  fbet, 
and  of  its  teeth,  as  to  form  the  type  of  a 
distinct  su^genus  (Enhydra)^  which  con- 
; nects  the  Otter  with  the  Seal.  It  weighs 
I from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  lu  colour 
t when  in  full  season  is  perfectly  black ; at 
{ other  times  of  a dark  brown.  It  has  six 
I incisors  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  lower 
! Jaw ; the  grinders  being  broad,  and  well  ; 
I adapted  for  breaking  crustaceous  animals. 

I It  ruus  very  swiftly,  and  swims  with  extreme 
celerity,  either  on  its  back,  sides,  or  some- 
times as  if  upright  in  the  water*  The  hind 
I feet  resemble  those  of  a seal,  and  have  a 
I membrane  skirting  the  outside  of  the  ex-  j 
! terior  toe,  like  Uiat  of  a goose.  It  is  exclii-  ; 
i dvely  found  between  the  forty-ninth  and 
, sixtieth  degrees  north  latitude,  on  the  north-  . 
I western  coasts  of  North  America,  and  the 
j shores  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  adjoining 
islands.  It  Is  caught  by  placing  a net  among 
I the  sea-weed,  or  by  chasing  it  in  boats.  The 
I female  brings  forth  but  one  at  a birth,  and 
' if  extremely  sedulous  In  her  attention  to 
her  oifspring,  plaving  with  and  fondling  it 
’ in  various  ways.  ^Plic  Sea-Otter  haunts  sca- 
I waslie<^  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water,  and 
approximates  to  tlie  seals  more  than  to  the 
Otters  in  its  habits.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
Sca-Otters  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  food, 
not  unlike  lamb.  The  Kamtschmtdales,  on 
whose  coasts  these  animals  are  chiefly  killed, 
exchange  the  skins  with  the  Kussians  for 
those  of  the  fox  and  table,  and  the  Russian 
merchants  sell  them  principally  to  the 
{ Chinese,  with  whom  they  ore  in  great  re- 

?ucst,  and  who  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
rom  seventy  to  a hundred  suubles  each.  ' 
I Tills  great  price,  and  the  great  distance  fVom  | 


where  they  are  obtained,  ore  the  obvious 
reasons  wl»y  so  few  arc  seen  in  the  Knroix'un 
market.  Sir  George  Siinp9on  tells  us  that  j 
since  1814  the  Russians  have  sent  to  market  ! 
from  California  the  enormous  number  of  ; 
80,000  Sca-Otters,  besides  Fur  S^als. 

OUDENODON.  [See  SurrLKMKNT.] 
OUNCE.  [See  Jaguar.] 

OUZEL,  or  RING  OUZEL.  (r«n/Ks 
iorquatus.)  This  bird  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Blackbird,  which  it  much  resemUes 
in  its  funeral  habits.  Its  general  colour  is  \ 
dull  block  ; each  feather  margined  with  osli  | 
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gray  t the  bill  is  du^yi  comers  of  the 
mouth  and  inside  yellow : eyes  haxel ; and 
the  legs  dusky  brown.  The  breast  of  the 
male  is  distinguished  by  a crescent  of  pure 
white,  which  almost  surrounds  the  neck  : 
on  the  female  this  crescent  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous, and  in  some  birds  it  is  wholly 
wonting.  Ring  Ouzels  are  found  in  variims 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  chiefly  in  the  wilder 
and  more  mountainous  districts.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  situations  as  the  Blackbird,  aud 
lavs  four  or  five  eggs  of  tlie  same  colour. 
Their  fbod  consists  of  insects  and  berries. 

The  Watkr  Ouzkl,  or  Dipper,  {Cinchu 
aquatictu),  Ua  bird  of  a very  retired  nature, 
resorting  to  small  brooks  and  rivulets  which 
flow  ropidlv  among  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks  in  hilly  countries.  There  it  may  l>e 
seen  perched  on  the  top  of  a stone  in  tlie 
midst  of  a torrent,  in  a continual  dipping 
motion,  whilst  watching  for  its  food,  which 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  insects.  The 
Rev.  George  Gordon  mentions  that  in  some 
of  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Scotland  It  is 
very  partial  to  and  destroys  the  spawn  of  the 
Sea  Trout  (,S\(/mo  rnirm),from  W’hich  it  most 
probably  has  obtained  its  no  enviable  place 
in  tlie  following  ancient  distich  ; 

*'  The  Gordon,  the  gntle,  and  the  mttfr-cram 
Are  the  three  worst  ills  that  the  Moraj  ever  saw." 

The  Gordons  being  one  of  the  Highland  clans, 
famed  for  their  incursions  in  former  times  ; 
and  the  being  a weed,  very  destructive 
in  com-nelds.  Tlie  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  deepish  rusty  brown  i the  back, 
rump,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  belly,  and 


tftil  are  black  ; Itui  eu'h  fcntlicr  on  these 
parts  is  dislinclly  edged  with  hoary  gray. 
The  breast,  fore  part  of  tlie  neck,  and  tliroat 
are  of  a snowy  white,  and  the  black  and 
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white  on  the  belly  ore  acparalcd  by  a rusty 
brown.  The  legs  are  short  and  strong  ; the 
claws  curved ; and  the  toes  are  distinctly 

grted,  without  any  membrane  between  to 
n them.  It  forms  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 
nks  ; Olid  Isys  five  eggs  of  a whitish  colour, 
slightly  tinge<l  with  red.  **  The  most  sin* 
guTar  trait  in  its  character,**  observes  Bewick, 
is  tliat  of  its  possessing  tlic  power  of  walk- 
ing, in  quest  of  its  prey , on  the  pelibly  bottom 
of  a river,  and  with  the  same  case  as  on  dry 
land.”  Upon  this  “ trait”  we  find  Mr.  Wa- 
terton  thus  commenting  : ” This  is  the  bird 
wliose  supposed  sub-aquatic  pranks  have  set 
the  laws  of  gravity  at  defiance,  by  breaking 
tixrough  the  general  mandate  wluch  has  or- 
dained that  tilings  Lighter  than  water  shall 
rise  towards  its  surface,  and  that  things  that 
are  heavier  shall  sink  beneath  it.’*  ^ If  the 
Water-Ouzel,  which  U specifically  lighter 
than  water,  can  manage,  by  some  inherent 
power,  to  walk  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  a rivulet,  tiicn  there  is  great  reason  to 
liopie  that  we,  who  arc  heavier  tiinn  air,  may, 
any  day,  rise  up  into  It,  unassisted  by  artin* 
cial  apparatus,  iiuch  os  wings,  gas,  steam,  or 
broom-staff.” 
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OVULA.  A genusof MoUusca, Inhabiting 


the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  Shell  oblong, 
with  elongated  aperture,  the  cuds  of  whlcm 
in  some  s|«cies  arc  so  much  lengthened  as  to 
make  it  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped ; outer 
lip  crenulatcd,  inner  lip  smooth.  The  ani- 
mal is  furnished  with  two  tcntacula,  having 
eves  at  the  base  on  small  projections,  like  the 
Ci/prcca  { mantle  and  foot  large  | the  former 
however,  having  only  one  lobe. 


I OWL.  (.StriffiiUt.)  It  is  a common  remark, 
that  Owls  may  be  considered  os  a kind  of 
I nocturnal  hawks,  differing,  os  Linuseus  has 
I observed,  f^om  those  birds  in  the  same  man- 
I ner  at  Moths  differ  from  Butterflies  { the  one 
I being  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  the  other  di- 
I urntd.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
i large  head  { great  projecting  eyes  directed 
, forw'ords,  and  surrounded  w'lth  a circle  or 
I disc  of  loose  nnd  delicate  feathers,  covering 
1 the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  opening  of  the 


ear ; a strong  hooked  bill  ; crooked  claws ; 
and  a downy  plumage,  generally  si>ottcd  or 
barred  with  different  siiades  of  brown  or 
yellow.  The  feet  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  power  possessed  by  the  cxtenial  toe,  of  I 
being  turned  cither  b^kwards  or  forwards. 
Unable  to  bear  the  brighter  light  of  the  sun, 
the  Owl  retires  to  some  lonely  retreat,  where 
it  passes  the  day  in  silence  and  obscurity  i 
but  at  the  approach  of  evening,  when  all 
nature  is  desirous  of  repose,  and  the  smaller 
animals,  which  arc  its  principal  food,  are 
seeking  their  nestling  places,  the  Owl  comes 
forth  fVom  its  lurking  holes  In  quest  of  prey,  j 
Its  eyes  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  ! 
purpose,  being  so  formed  as  to  distinguish 
objects  with  greater  facility  in  the  dusk  thou  i 
in  brood  daylight.  Its  flight  is  low  and  ; 
silent  during  its  nocturnal  excursions,  and  i 
when  it  rests,  it  is  then  only  known  by  the 
frightful  and  reiterated  cries  witli  which  it  { 
interrupts  the  silence  of  night.  If  forced  I 
from  his  retreat  during  the  day,  his  flight  is  j 
broken  and  interrupted, and  he  Is  sometimes  ^ 
attended  by  numbers  of  small  birds,  who. 
seeing  his  embarrassment,  pursue  him  w*ith 
incessant  cries,  tormenting  him  with  their 
movements  ; while  the  Owl  remains  perched 
upon  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  regards  the 
assembled  group  with  all  the  apt>earance  of 
mockery  and  affectation.  There  ore  some 
species  of  Owls,  however,  able  to  fly,  and  see 
distinctly  in  o)>cn  day.  Andwc  may  remark 
further,  that  althongli  the  Sin'ifulte  arc  diu- 
zled  by  too  refulgent  a light,  they  do  not,  os 
some  have  Imagined,  sec  best  in  the  darkest 
nigh. 8.  Their  vision,  generally  speaking,  is 
clearest  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  the 
dawning  of  the  morning,  or  by  moonlight, 
when  they  are  not  incommoded  either  by 
too  much  or  too  little  light : their  faculty  of 
nocturnal  vision  ditibring considerably, how- 
ever, in  different  species  i some  seeing  with 
exi^uUite  acuteness  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
while  others  invariably  roam  abroad  at  earlT 
mom  or  in  the  shades  of  evening.  Theu* 
hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plumage 
soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly  without 
noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their  prey  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  They  feed  on  small 
birds,  mice,  bats,  and  moths,  swallowing 
them  entire^  and  casting  up  the  indigestible 
parts  in  the  form  of  small  l^lls.  They  breed 
in  fissures  of  rocks,  in  old  buildings,  or  in 
holes  of  trees,  the  female  laying  from  two 
to  six  eggs  t and  they  ore  found  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

klr.  Hewition,  in  his  * Illustrations  of  the 
Eggs  of  Birds,*  remarks  that  there  is  a strong 
and  perfect  similarity  amongst  the  eggs  of 
the  different  species  of  Owls  which  we  could 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  eggs  of  bir^ 
which  differ  from  each  other  so  much  in  their 
mode  of  breeding.  The  eggs  of  those  species 
which  ore  deposited  in  the  hollows  of  old 
trees,  and  deserted  ruins,  and  those  wiiich 
are  found  on  tlie  bare  nod,  and  exposed  to 
the  brood  light  of  day  and  the  pelting  storm, 
are  alike  without  colour. 

The  Owl  family  Is  very  numerous,  and 
may  be  subdivided  into  the  three  follow- 
ing groups:  — 1.  The  Typical  (hclt  (W'hooo 
adaptation  to  nocturnal  habits  is  most  com- 
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I plete,  and  who  during  the  day,  with  their 
I eyes  half  ihut,  present  a great  appearance 
I of  gravity)  have  a large  external  ear,  and 
j large  and  complete  di«ca  around  the  eyes. 

2.  The  Homed  in  which  the  external 
' ear  is  smaller,  but  tlic  discs  around  the  eyes 
j still  large ; and  in  which  the  head  is  fur* 
'!  nished  ^th  two  feathery  tufts,  resembling 
j horns.  3.  The  Hawk  OwU^  in  which  the 
I external  ear  is  very  small,  the  facial  discs 
I are  wanting,  and  the  feathery  tufts  absent. 

I The  Barw  Owl.  {Strix  flammea.)  The 
, Common  White,  Bam,  or  Screech  Owl  is  so 
: well-known  an  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
' that  every  village  is  acquainted  with  its 
j history.  It  Is  also  spread  through  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  regions  of  Europe^  but 
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Is  not  found  in  the  higher  latitudes*  It  Is  a 
most  beautiful  species,  though,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance,  but  little  attended 
to.  The  Bam  Owl  is  atxmt  fourteen  indies 
in  length.  The  head  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a fne  pale  orange-colour, 
slightly  marked  by  small  scattered  chestnut- 
coloured  siH)ta : the  fcntheni  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  bock  and  the  wing-coverts  are 

fray  towards  their  tips,  finely  sprinkled  with 
lackish  transverse  slacks ; while  down  tlic 
•haft  of  each  runs  a sJiort  series  of  alternate 
black  and  white  oblong  spots : the  face  U 
white,  but  the  ruff  elegantly  edged  by  a 
rufous  verge  intermixed  with  white  : the 
Quill*  feathers  barred  with  pale  brown,  apd 
the  tail  slightly  crossed  by  brownish  freckles. 
The  whole  under  parts  are  white,  sometimes 
marked  by  a few  small  dusky  spots.  Occa- 
sionally in  this  species  the  under  parts  are 
yellowish.  The  legs  are  feathered  or  plumed 
to  the  toes,  which  are  covered  with  fine  hair. 
It  conceals  itself  by  day  in  deep  recesses 
among  ivy-clgd  rums,  in  antique  church 
towers,  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  in  bams, 
hay-lofta,  and  other  out-houses,  towards 
twilight  it  quits  its  perch,  and  takes  a re- 
gular circuit  round  the  fields,  skimming 
along  the  ground  in  Quest  of  field  mice,  rats, 
moles,  shrews,  and  large  Insects.  During 
the  time  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  the  male 
and  female  alternately  sally  out  and  beat 
the  fields  with  the  regularity  of  a spsmiel. 
As  soon  as  they  have  scUed  their  prey  they 
return  with  it  in  their  claws ; but  as  it  fs 
necessary  to  shift  it  into  their  bill,  they  al- 
ways alight  for  that  purpose  on  the  roof, 
befiire  they  attempt  to  enter  their  nesU 
Mr.  Waterion  (to  whose  intelligent  re- 
marks we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  who 
never  falls  to  put  the  services  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes  in  their  proper  light)  tells  his 


I readers  that  “ if  this  usefhl  l>inl  caught  its 
food  by  day,  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by  , 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  demon-  I 
Stratton  of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  country 
of  mice  t and  it  would  be  protected,  and 
encouraged,  everywhere.  It  would  be  with 
us  what  the  Ibis  was  witli  the  Egyptians. 
When  it  has  young,  it  will  bring  a mouse  to  ’ 
the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a proper  idea  of  the  ; 
enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  thu  bird  I 
destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which  | 

^ it  ejecta  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its  1 1 
retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  ' 
seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen  months 
from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the  { 
owl  on  the  old  gateway  was  cleaued  out,  j 
there  has  been  a deposit  of  above  a bushel  of 
pellets.  . . . When  farmers  complain  that 
the  Bam  Owl  destroys  the  eggs  of  their 
pigeons,  they  lay  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
horse.  They  ought  to  put  it  on  the  rat. 
Formerly  1 could  get  very  few  young  pigeons 
till  the  rats  were  excluded  eifectuaily  from 
the  do^'tcot.  Since  tliat  took  place,  it  has 
produced  a great  abundance  every  year, 
Uiough  the  Bam  Owls  fVequcnt  It,  and  are 
encouraged  all  around  it.  The  Bam  Owl 
merely  resorts  to  it  for  repose  and  conceal- 
ment. If  It  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecot,  we  should  see  tne  pigeons  in  com- 
motion os  soon  as  it  begins  its  evening  fllghti 
but  the  pigeons  heed  it  not : whereas,  if  the 
sparrow-liawk  or  hobby  should  make  its 
appearance,  the  whole  community  would  be 
up  at  once  ; proof  sufficient  that  the  Bam 
Ow’l  is  not  looked  upon  as  a bad,  or  even  a 
suspicious,  character  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dovecot,** 

Many  other  species,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  Bam  Owl,  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  TAWJrr  Owl,  iSpmiwm  o/wco.)  This 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  Barn  Ow  l.  Its  i 
bjll  is  white  ; its  eyes  dark  blue : the  ra- 
diated feathers  round  the  eyes  are  white, 
finely  streaked  with  brown  i the  head,  neck, 
bock,  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  are  tawny 
brown,  finely  dotted  with  dark  brown  and 
blapk : on  the  wing>coverts  and  scapulars 
are  several  large  white  spots,  regularly 

Jdaced,  so  os  to  form  three  rows;  the  quill- 
eathers  are  marked  with  alternate  bars  of 
light  and  dork  brown  ; the  breast  and  belly  I 
are  pale  yellow,  with  narrow  dark  streaks 
pointing  downwards,  and  crossed  with  simi- 
lar ones : the  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
toes ; the  claws  large,  much  hooked,  and 
white. —This  is  the  Owl  that  hoots  by  night, 
and  sharply  gives  out  the  repeated  cry  of 
tec~whiU  particularly  in  cold  frosty  nights. 
When  these  birds  are  slightly  disturbed  amid 
their  slumbers  in  the  vast  and  solitary  woods, 
they  will  utter  an  inward  tremulous  hooting 
of  foo-tcAo,  the  subdued  and  gloomy  shivering 
of  which  is  peculiarly  horrinc. 

There  are  lovers  of  nature,  it  seems, 
who  arc  of  a different  opinion ; or  Mr. 
llc-witsoD  would  not  thus  express  himself: 
**This  is  the  Owl  from  whica  issues  fbrtli 
that  loud  melancholy  sound  at  night,  which, 
however  much  it  may  be  associated  with 
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goblins  in  the  minds  of  others^  is  exircmeJu 
agrttablt  to  the  ear  that  is  fond  of  nature's 
sylvan  sounds.**  Tiie  same  writer  tells  us 
that  the  Tawny  Owl  usually  lays  its  eggs 
in  a hollow  tree,  sometimes  in  tlie  holes  of 
rocks,  and  occasionally  in  the  deserted  nest 
of  some  otlier  bird  { they  are  round,  large, 
bright,  and  glossy,  from  three  to  five  in 
number,  and  are  deposited  at  irregular  in* 
tervals,  the  first  being  sat  upon  as  soon  as 
laid ; the  young  of  the  same  nest  differ  in 
consequence  very  considerably  in  their  size." 

The  Great  IIou-ned  Owl.  (/?uAo  I'lr- 
ffinianus,)  The  Great  Homed  or  Eagle  Owl 
is  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Golden 
Eagle ; and  is  very  destructive  to  young 
fawns,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  moles,  reptiles, 
partridges,  grouse,  and  other  game.  It  is 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
I United  States ; frequenting  deep  forest  glens, 
j and  making  its  nest  in  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
ruined  castles,  &c. ; but  in  Britain  it  has 
been  verv  rarely  seen.  “ Along  the  moun- 
tainous shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  amidst  the 
deep  forests  of  Indiana,"  says  Wilson,  **  this 
ghostly  watchman  has  frequently  warned 
me  of  the  approach  of  morning,  and  amused 
me  with  his  singular  exclamations,  some- 
times sweeping  down  and  around  my  fire, 
uttering  a loud  and  sudden  ITaitf/k  O! 
Waugh  0!  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a 
whole  garrison,  lie  has  other  nocturnal 
solos,  no  less  melodious,  one  of  which  very 
strikiugly  resembles  the  half-suppressed 
screams  of  a person  suffocating,  or  throttled, 
and  cannot  foil  of  being  exceedingly  enter- 
taining to  a lonely  benighted  traveller,  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness  r*  **  There 
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is  something  Ip  the  character  of  the  Owl  so 
recluse,  solitary,  and  mysterious,  something 
so  discordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  heard 
only  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  night, 
and  in  the  most  lonely  and  sequestered 
situations,  as  to  have  strongly  impressed  the 
minds  of  mankind  in  general  with  sensa- 
tions of  awe  and  abhoircnee  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  poets  have  indulged  freely  in 
this  general  prejudice  ; and  in  their  descrip- 
tions and  delineations  of  midnight  storms 
and  gloomy  scenes  of  nature,  the  Owl  is 
generaliv  introduced  to  heighten  the  horror 
of  the  picture.  Ignorance  and  superstition, 
in  all  ages  and  In  all  countries,  listen  to  the 
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voice  of  the  Owl,  and  even  contemplate  its 
physioraomy,  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  a 
kind  of  fearful  awe."  **  Nothing  is  a more 
eficctual  cure  for  superstition  than  a know- 
ledge of  the  general  laws  and  productions  of 
nature  t nor  more  forcibly  leads  our  re- 
flections to  the  first,  great,  self-existent  Cause 
of  all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  then 
humbly  devoted,  and  not  to  any  of  his  de- 
pendent creatures.  With  all  the  gloomy 
habits  and  ungracious  tones  of  the  Owd,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bird  supernatural  or  mys- 
terious, or  more  tlian  that  of  a simple  bird 
of  prey,  formed  for  feeding  by  niglit,  like 
many  other  animals,  and  of  reposing  by  day. 
Theharshnesi  of  its  voice,  occasioned  by  the 
width  and  capacity  of  its  throat,  may  be  in- 
tended by  Heaven  as  an  alarm  and  warning 
to  the  birds  and  animals  on  which  It  preys 
to  secure  itself  from  danger.  The  voices  of 
all  carnivorous  birds  and  animals  are  also  I 
observed  to  be  harsh  and  hideous,  probably 
for  this  very  purpose.*'  Its  general  colour 
is  ferruginous,  varied  with  larger  and  smaller  { 
spots  and  markings  of  brown,  black,  and  • 
gray ; together  with  innumerable  minute 
specks.  The  larger  wing  and  tail-feathers 
are  obscurely  varied  by  dusky  transverse 
bars  t the  bill  is  black  ; the  eyes  very  large, 
and  of  a golden-orange  colour:  the  legs  are  : 
short  and  strong,  thickly  clothed  down  to 
the  very  claws  with  fine  downy  plumes  \ and  1 
the  claws  are  extremely  large,  strong,  and  i 
black.  It  rarely  lays  more  than  two  eggs,  | 
which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  | 
a hen,  and  of  a reddish-brown  coIouTi  with 
darker  blotches  and  variegations.  | 

The  Great  SxowT  Owl.  (5«mu»  nyctea.)  | 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  || 
species,  on  account  of  its  snowy  whiteness  \ |j 
and  in  size  It  nearly  equals  the  Eagle  Owl,  j 
which  it  also  resembles  in  its  general  habits.  I 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  birds,  and  is  ij 


found  in  very  high  northern  latitudes  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  World  ; obtaining  its  food 
and  rearing  its  young  among  rocky  moun- 
tains and  islands,  in  spite  of  alt  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  and  season.  The  bill 
is  hooked,  like  a hawk’s,  with  stiff  feathers 
like  hairs  round  its  base,  reflected  forward  i 
and  bright  yellow  Irides.  The  head,  whole 
body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a pure  white  x 
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on  the  top  of  tho  he&d  are  numeroui  small 
brown  spots } the  upper  part  of  the  back  is 
marked  with  transverse  lines  of  dusky  brown ; 
a few  dusky  spots  are  on  the  covert-feathers 
of  the  wings ; but  withinside  they  are  purely 
white  { and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is 
s|K>tless : the  middle  feathers  of  Die  tail  have 
a few  spots  on  each  side  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  : the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with 
white  feathers  ; and  the  claws  are  long, 
strong,  black,  and  sharp  pointed.  The 
Snowy  Owl,  it  is  supposed,  used  to  breed  on 
some  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  is  now  a 
very  rare  visitor  to  any  part  of  the  British 
Islands* 

I The  BmnowiNO  Owl.  {Athene cunicuia- 
' ria.)  This  singular  species  is  widely  spread 
through  the  American  continent,  and  is  pe- 
! culiar  to  it.  It  inhabits  the  burrows  of  the 
I marmot,  viacacho,  and  other  small  rodent 
’ animals  i and  when  these  do  not  present 
I themselves,  it  makes  excavations  for  itself. 
This  is  a small  bird,  its  length  not  exceeding 
ten  inches. 

OX  : OXEN.  The  general  designation  for 
' the  different  species  and  varieties  of  the 
ruminant  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  genus 
j lioe  ; gencrically  distinguished  by  having 
I smooth  hollow  horns,  directed  sideways,  and 
I their  curving  upwards  or  forwards  in  a 
I semilunar  form  \ Sody  thick  apd  heavy  ; 
tail  long,  terminated  by  a tuft  of  hair ; and 
four  inguinal  mammse.  The  male  of  this 
genus  is  called  a Bull  ; the  female,  a Cow  t 
and  the  young,  a Calf.  The  name  of  Ox  is 
given  to  the  castrated  male,  and  he  is  called  , 
on  Ox-ealfoT  BuH^cd{f  until  he  Is  a twelve* 
mouth  old ; a Stter  until  he  is  four  years 
old,  and  after  that  an  Ox  or  Bullock, 

Truly  does  Mr.  Bell,  In  his  * ilistory  of 
I British  Quadrupeds,*  say,  “ Of  all  the  ani- 
I mals  which  have  been  r^uced  into  the  im* 
mediate  service  of  man,  the  Ox  is  without 
! exception  that  to  which  he  is  most  Indebted 
fur  the  varie^  and  extent  of  its  means  of 
usefulness.  If  the  qualities  of  the  Dog  are 
of  a higher  and  more  intellectual  character, 
and  bring  it  into  closer  communication  with 
man  as  a social  being ; and  if  the  Horse,  as 
a beast  of  burden  and  of  draught,  serve  more 
to  bit  immediate  personal  assistance;  the 
Ox  suriiasses  these  and  all  others  In  the 
devotion  of  iU  powers  while  living,  and  the 
appropriation  of  every  part  of  the  body 
when  dead,  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and 
the  Itixuries  of  his  ow'ner."  **This  univexasl 
utility  of  the  animal,"  he  adds,  **  appears  to 
have  been  very  soon  detected,  and  we  find 
consequentlv  mat  its  domestication  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  human 
authority  over  tlie  natural  instincts  and 
habits  of  the  brute  creation.  That  this  event 
took  place  before  the  Flood,  and  induced 
even  then  that  propensity  to  a pastoral  lifb 
which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  man 
in  his  less  cultivated  state,  wherever  the  cll* 
mate  was  such  as  to  encourage  or  permit  it, 
we  have  the  Sacred  Writings  to  attest ; for 
we  arc  told  that  Jubal,  the  son  of  l^mcch, 
was  the  father  or  ancestor  ‘of  such  as  live 
in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.'  From 
i the  time  when  the  faniily  of  Noah  Issued 


from  the  Ark,  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth  : 
which  his  varied  and  multitudinous  descend*  | 
ants  have  cultivated,  the  Ox  has  been  rearetl 
as  the  most  useful  and  important  aid  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind.  Id  Egypt  it  was 
the  object  of  worship  ; and  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  left  that  seat  of  idolatry,  when  they 
themselves  were  disposed  to  lapse  into  that 
high  and  rebellious  offence  against  the  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a golden 
calf  that  they  modelled  the  object  of  theJr 
absurd  and  impious  rites."  } 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  the 
domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally 
»)ning  from  the  Hot  bubalu*^  the  Indian  and 
£uroi)can  Buffalo ; but  some  treat  of  them 
as  arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of 
Germany  and  Poland.  Baron  Cuvier,  how- 
ever, differs  f^m  both  these  suppositions, 
and  considers  our  present  cattle  identical 
I with  a species  no  longer  exlsliug  in  a wild 
state,  but  which  has,  by  the  exertions  of  ’ 
man,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  camel  and 
dromedary,  been  for  ages  entirely  subjected 
to  his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal 
have  l^n  found  In  a fossil  state,  and  it  is 
upon  the  comparison  of  these  remains  w*ith 
the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo,  and 
our  domestic  races,  tliat  Cusier  fouud^  his 
opinion.  I 

The  Common  Ox  {Bos  tourus)  has  a flat 
forehead,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  round 
horxu  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a pro- 
jecting line  which  separates  the  f^nt  from 
the  occiput : the  horns,  however,  differ  to 
much  iu  their  form  and  direction  in  the 
numerous  varieties  which  domestication  has 
prodneed  in  this  species,  that  no  specific 
character  can  be  based  upon  them.  The  ' 
colours  of  these  animals  are  extremely  va-  i 
riable,  being  reddish,  white,  gray,  brown, 
black,  Ac.  From  what  s|>ecies  the  present 
useAil  and  valuable  domesticated  breeds  owe 
their  origin,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine I but  it  is  certain  that  tlieir  utility 
was  well  known  to  mankind  in  the  very  in-  : 
fan^  of  society,  and  that  they  still  form  the  * 
basis  of  the  wealth  of  many  countries,  where  i 
the  people  subsist  and  flourish  in  projiortion  | 
to  we  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  | 
nnniber  of  titeir  cattle.  Throughout  a great  > 
of  the  world,  the  flesh  of  the  Ox  is  the  , 
principal  article  of  animal  food  ; while  from 
^ milk  of  the  Cow,  of  itself  an  almost  in- 
oispensable  part  of  our  diet,  are  manufac- 
tui^  cheesy  and  butter.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not  i 
useful  to  mankind  : the  skin,  tlic  horns,  the 
bones,  the  blood,  the  hair, — nay,  the  very 
refbse  of  all  these, — each  and  all  have  their 
separate  uses.  Though  at  the  present  day, 
in  this  country,  the  Ox  is  less  ut>ed  for  tlie 
purposes  of  agricultural  iuliour  tlvan  it  was 
formerly,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
practice  still  remains ; and  wherever  it  pre- 
vails to  any  extent  its  excellence  is  uni- 
versally felt  and  acknowledged.  The  period 
of  gestation  of  the  Cow  is  nine  months ; and 


the  young,  tike  tliat  of  t)>c  horse,  is  very 
perfect  and  vigorous  soon  after  birth,  thongn 
it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for  a con- 


siderable time.  It  attains  its  fHjll  vigour  in  I 


I 
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three  years,  and  the  term  of  its  natural  life 
is  about  fourteen. 

The  climate  os  well  as  the  pasture  of  Great 
Britain  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  mode- 
rate nature  of  these  animals  ; and  the  ver- 
j dure  and  fertility  of  our  plains  arc  perfectly 
! suited  to  their  manner  of  feeding  ; for,  being 
I destitute  of  the  superior  fore-teeth,  they 
I love  to  graze  in  high  and  rich  pastures  ; nor 
j do  they  seem  to  be  very  choice  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  fbod,  provided  they  have 
I always  an  abundant  supply  of  herbage.  For 
I this  reason,  in  our  English  pastures,  where 
I the  grass  is  rather  high  and  flourishing,  than 
I succulent  and  nutritious,  the  Cow  thrives 
! admirably  ; and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe 
I in  wliich  this  animal  grows  larger,  yields 
more  milk,  or  fattens  sooner, 
j In  the  Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland 
I the  breed  of  Oxen  is  very  small,  and  the 
majority  of  them  black.  They  ore  very  light. 


JJiltural  ; 


proved  in  Durham,  mostly  cultivated  in  the 
northern  counties  and  in  Lincolnsliire,  and 
many  of  them  found  in  every  part  of  Uie 
kingdom,  where  the  farmer  attends  much 


AnnsRnxr  cow. 

found  on  the  southern  coast,  and,  in  Bmaller 
numbers,  in  gentlemen’s  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  every  where ; while  the  polled  or 
hornless  cattle  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk, and  in  Galloway,  whence  they  were 
first  derived.  These,  liowcver,  have  been 
intermingled  in  every  i>08sible  way.  They 
are  found  pure  only  in  their  native  district^ 
or  on  the  estates  of  some  opulent  and  spi- 
rited individuals.  Each  county  ho.s  its  own 


KTLOE  OX. 

and  traverse  with  great  case  the  boggy 
ground  which  abounds  in  these  parts.  They 
arc  said  to  derive  their  name  of  Kyloe  oxen 
from  the  Islanders  having  to  cross  the  kyks 
or  ferries  on  their  way  to  the  market.  Thou- 
sands of  these  arc  annually  driven  to  market, 
and  the  ferries  have  frequently  very  strong 
currents  through  wliich  the  animals  are 
made  to  swim. 

The  varieties  profluced  by  domestication 
and  climate  are  almost  innumerable : but 
'the  principal  kinds  in  this  country  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Youatt.  “ The  breeds  of 
cattle,  os  they  arc  now  found  in  Great  Britain, 
arc  almost  os  various  as  the  soil  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  or  the  fancies  of  the  breeders. 
They  have,  however,  been  very  conveniently 
classed  according  to  the  comparative  size  of 


tONO-HORNSD  BULL. 

the  horns  : the  long  horns  originally,  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  from  Lanca- 
shire, much  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell  of 
I/ciccstershire,  and  established  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties  ; — the 
short  horns,  originally  from  East  York,  iin- 
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Devon,  the  east  of  Sussex,  ITcrcfordshire, 
Gloucestershire  ; and  of  diminished  bulk, 
and  with  somewhat  different  character,  the 
cattle  of  the  Scottish  and  Wclsli  mountains. 
The  Alderney,  with  her  crumpled  horn,  is 
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to  his  dairy,  or  a lar^e  supply  of  milk  is 
wanted;  — and  the  middle  horns,  not  de- 
rived from  a mixture  of  the  two  preceding, 
but  a distinct  and  valuable  and  beautiful 
breed,  inhabiting  priucipally  the  north  of 


I 
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mongrel  breed,  often  lUtflcult  to  be  described, 
and  not  always  to  be  traced,  — neglected 
enough,  yet  suited  to  tlie  soil  and  to  tlie 
climate ; and,  among  little  farmers,  main- 
taining their  station,  and  advantageously 
maintaining  it,  in  sjdte  of  attempts  at  sup- 
posed improvements  by  the  intemuzturc  or 
substitution  of  foreign  varieties." 

**  It  docs  not  appear,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ that 
any  very  decided  stci>s  were  taken  towards 
the  improvement  of  tJ»e  English  breeds  of 
cattle  until  within  the  last  lialf  century,  or 
rather  more.  They  were,  it  is  true,  br^  in 
great  numbers  to  supply  the  profuse  hospi- 
tality of  the  ancient  nobility  ; but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  particular  care 
araj  taken  to  procure  the  best  breeds,  or  to 
increase  their  size  by  a particular  mode  of 
feeding.  The  establishment  of  prizes  has 
i led,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  real  advantage 
j of  tlM  pursuit,  to  that  great  interest  which 
' has  of  late  years  been  taken  in  the  brecd- 
{ Ing  and  fattening  of  cattle.  The  result  has 
I been  the  establishment  of  numerous  distinct 
j breeds,  of  which  some  are  particularly  ad- 
' vantAgeous  for  particular  districts." — That 
i{  encouragement  given  to  agricultural 
I pursuits  in  general  by  associations  expressly 
I devoted  to  that  object  has  been  attended 
with  many  beneficial  results,  cannot  be 
denied ; l)ut  os  regards  the  fattening  of 
cattle  for  public  exhibition,  we  consider  that 
it  has  been  carried  to  a most  ridiculous 
excess.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  describe  the  fat  hcautk$  which  are  exhi- 
bited at  monster  cattle-shows ; nor  are  we  , 
disposed  to  eulogise  those  patriots  who  think 
they  are  entitled  to  Uie  gratitude  of  their  j 
country,  for  spending  their  time  and  money 
in  heaping  up  mountains  of  fat  on  the  car-  | 
cases  of  animals  which,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  are  quite  as  likely  to  die  of  repletion 
os  they  are  to  grace  the  shops  of  aristocratic 
butch^. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  different  ^ 
breeds  of  cattle,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  long- 
homed  and  short-horned  bulls,  or  whether 
the  milk  of  Alderney  cows  be  superior  to 
I that  supplied  in  the  dairies  of  Somersetshire, 
Cheshire,  or  Ayreshirc  ; and  as  for  the 
" vexed  question  " of  the  size  of  the  carcase, 
or  tlie  smallness  of  tlie  bone,  of  the  rival 
breeds,  and  the  relative  qualities  of  the  hide, 
we  must  leave  our  readers  to  consult  the 
many  well-known  elaborate  works  on  these 
subjects.  Our  purpose  in  this  book  being 
more  zoological  than  economical,  let  ua  pass 
to  a short  notice  of  a variety  or  species  of  Ox 
which  is  believed  to  be  nearly  in  its  pri- 
mitive state. 

The  wild  cattle  which  anciently  inhabited 
the  Great  Caledonian  Forest  {the  BosScoticu* 
of  some  authors)  are  now  restricted  to  a few 
individuals  preserved  by  noblemen  at  Cliil- 
lingbom  Park,  Cadzowc,  near  Hamilton 
&c.  A specimen  of  a bull  from  the  first 
mentioned  of  these  places  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Tanker\ille,  This  variety  is 
thus  described  by  Leslie : — Their  colour  is 
invariably  of  a creamy  white,  muzzle  black: 
the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about 


one-tliird  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  down- 
wards, red ; horns  white  with  black  tips, 
very  fine  and  bent  upwards ; some  of  the 
bulls  have  a thin  upright  mane,  about  an 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  any  i>erson  they  set  off  in 
full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  make  a wheel  round, 
and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads 
in  a menacing  maimer  : on  a sudden  they 
make  a full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of 
their  surprise  ; but  upon  the  least  motion 
being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round  and 
Avon  with  eqnal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same 
distance  ; forming  a shorter  circle,  and  again 
returning  with  a bolder  and  more  threaten- 
ing aspect  than  before,  they  approach  much 
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nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when 
they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off ; 
this  they  do  several  times,  shortening  their 
distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they 
come  w’ithin  ten  yards ; when  most  people 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choosing 
to  provoke  them  further  ; for  there  is  little 
doubt  but,  iu  two  or  three  turns  more,  they 
would  make  an  attack.*' 


wiiA  cow. 


We  might  make  elaborate  extracts  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  by 
Mr.  Hindmarsh  (in  1838),  in  which  a good 
account  is  given  of  specimens  preserved  by 
the  Earl  of  Tankcrville,  In  his  park  at  Chil- 
lingham ; but  it  would  occupy  too  much  of 
our  space  to  do  so.  We  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History,  in  which  are  some  notes 
from  Lord  Tankcrville  himself  i and  we 
agree  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  same  species 
of  wild  cattle  prevalent  in  Scotland  had  ex- 
tended to  the  northern  districts  of  England  t 
iliat  in  proportion  as  population  and  culture 
advanced,  they  became  here,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  BubjecU  of  almost  universal  slaughter  ; 
and  that  a few  of  those  that  escaped  hod 
found  sanctuary  in  the  great  wood  at  Chil- 
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I lingham  (as  veil  os  in  some  other  ancient 
forests),  where  they  escaped  the  fury  of  their 
destroyers.  Tlic  only  other  tenable  hypo- 
thesU  is,  that  after  the  enclosure  of  the  park 
at  (Dillingham,  tliey  had  been  brought  from 
I Seo^aud  and  located  there  as  a relic  of  the 
I ancient  Caledonian  cattle  ; but  the  absence 
I of  ail  tradition  and  record  upon  the  subject, 

I and  the  olrcumstancc  of  a similar  breed 
< having  been  found  in  places  far  removed 
from  the  Borders,  render  this  supposition  less 
probable  than  the  former. 

The  Cape  O.t,  or  Cape  Buffalo.  (Bos 
IBulHthm']  This  species  of  the  Bo- 

vine genus  is  superior  in  size  to  the  largest 
English  Ox,  is  very  stron"  and  muscular,  and 
has  a most  fierce  and  malevolent  aspect.  It 
inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Uopc,  where  these  ani- 
mals are  found  in  large  herds.  Its  colour  is  a 
; deep  cinereous  brown  : the  hair  on  the  body 
is  rather  short,  but  that  on  the  head  and 
i breast  very  long,  coarse,  and  black,  hanging 
down  the  dewlap,  like  that  of  a Bison  : from 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
I the  back  is  also  a loose  black  inane  : the  tail 
is  nearly  naked  at  the  root,  the  remainder 
! being  covered  with  long  loose  hair.  The 
' horns  arc  black,  and  extrcmelv  brood  at 
their  base : they  are  transversely  wrinkled 
alxjve,  and  are  very  large  and  long,  spread- 
ing far  over  the  head  towards  the  eyes,  then 
growing  taper,  and  bending  down  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  ; tlie  ends  inclining  back- 
wards and  upwards  : tlic  space  between  the 
tips  is  sometimes  five  feet.  The  cars  arc  a 
foot  long,  and  half-pendulous.  These  power- 
ful animals  arc  described  as  sometimes  rush- 
ing suddenly  on  the  African  traveller,  goring 
and  trampling  both  man  and  horse  tmder 
h>ot.  The  skin  is  excessively  strong,  and 
is,  on  this  account,  in  high  estimation  with 
the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  for  its  superior 
excellence  in  making  harness,  Ice. 

XheORUKTtKoOx.  i7}oslPoephacfu»'}ffrun^ 
niens.)  Bespecting  the  size  of  this  animal 
(which  is  also  called  the  Horse-tailed  Ox,  or 
Yack)  there  Is  mnch  dispute,  some  travellers 
describing  It  os  smaller  than  the  domestic 
breeds  of  Oxen,  while  others  contend  that  it 
is  much  larger ; but  from  the  accounts  of 
Russian  naturalists,  it  appears  probable  that 
there  arc  two  varieties,  difiering  materially 
in  size,  but  in  other  respects  corresponding. 
It  has  a short  head,  broad  nose,  and  large 
ears : the  horns  are  short,  slender,  round, 
upright,  sharp-pointed,  and  bent  inwards. 
The  wliole  body  is  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  is  entirely  black,  except  tlic  front,  ridge 
of  the  back,  and  tail,  which  are  white.  One 
peculiarity  hetongs  to  this  species,  which  is, 
that  instead  of  lowing,  like  others  of  the 
genus,  they  utter  a sound  resembling  the 
grunting  of  a hog.  In  Thibet  and  other  parts 
of  central  Asia,  where  they  exist  in  a wild 
state,  they  are  very  dangerous,  fighting,  des- 
peratelv  when  attacked;  and  though  they  are 
8u>K:cptible  uf  domestication,  they  always  re- 
tain some  of  their  natural  ferocity.  The  tails 
of  these  animals  are  very  valuable  : they 
form  the  standards  designating  the  rank  of 
superior  officers  in  Uie  Turkish  army  ; they 


are  extensively  used  in  India  os  brushes  to  < 
drive  away  insects ; and  tlie  Chinese  adorn  > 
their  caps  with  them. 

The  JuxoLE  Ox,  or  Gfall  (Bos  fronialia)  • 
resembles  the  domestic  Ox  in  most  of  ita  ; 
characters,  but  has  horns  fiattened  from  be-  i 
fore  backwards,  and  no  angular  ridges.  They  I 
are  directed  laterally,  and  more  or  less  I 
ward,  but  not  backward.  It  is  a domestic  l 
race  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  north-  | 
cast  of  India,  and  although  it  has  been  bus-  | 
pectedbysome  persons  to  be  derived  from  {' 
the  intermixture  of  the  Buffalo  with  the  ; 
common  species,  is  quite  a distinct  species  ' 
from  either.  [Sec  Bison  : Buffalo  : UuusO  | 

OX-BIRD.  [See  Sajoieeuno.] 

OX-FECKER.  [See  BurnaQA.] 

OXYLOPntJS.  A genus  of  Cuckoos ; the 
best  known  species  of  which  is  the  Ox]/k^)Juts 
gUifiJaj'ius.  [See  Cuckoo.] 

OYSTER.  iOatrea  edulis.)  A wcU-knoim  ' 
edible  Mollusc,  the  shell  of  which  is  formed 
of  two  unequal  valves,  eonnected  together  ; 
hy  a hinge  of  the  simplest  character.  £x-  | 
ternally  the  shell  has  a coarse  and  dirty  1 1 
appearance  ; each  shell  being  composed  ot  1 1 
a ^at  number  of  lamiiuo  irregularly  closed  ' | 
down  on  each  other.  In  some  species  it  . 
is  smooth ; in  others  striated,  tuberous,  or  | 
prickly ; the  lower  shell  being  always  the  - 
deepest  The  animal  itself  is  also  of  very  I 
simide  structure : no  vestige  of  a foot  can  , 
be  seen  ; and  the  ligament  which  unites  the  i 
valves  is  of  small  size.  On  separating  the  { 
valves,  four  rows  of  gills,  or  what  is  ^led  , 
the  beards  are  observed  at  a little  distance  \ 
from  the  fringed  edge  of  the  mantle.  The  I 
abductor  muscle  is  situated  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  body,  near  wliich  the  heart  U | 
to  be  distin^ished  ; and  the  mouth  may  be  , 
seen  beneath  a kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  edges  of  the  mantle  near 
the  hinge.  Many  curious  discussions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  Oysters  possessed  the  ■ 
faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  general,  they  are  firmly  attached  to 
stones,  or  to  each  other ; and  it  has  been 
stated,  and  generally  believed,  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  any  powers  of  changing  i 
their  position.  This  much,  indeed,  is  certain,  I 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  inanimate  of  the 
MoUusca ; remaining  fixed  upon  some  sub-  j 
marine  substance,  enjo^ng  only  the  nourish*  • 
ment  brought  it  by  Uie  waves,  and  giving 
scarcely  a sign  of  life,  except  the  opening  I 
and  shutting  of  its  valves.  In  the  British  j i 
Museum  there  is  a large  s^lmen  of  a crab,  - ' 
to  the  back  and  claws  of  which  a number 
of  good-sized  oysters  have  attached  them- 
selves. From  the  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  naturalists,  it  appears,  however, 
they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by  sud- 
denly closing  their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting 
the  water  contained  between  them  with 
sufficient  force  to  throw  themselves  back- 
ward, or  in  a lateral  direction. 

The  principal  breeding  time  of  the  common 
Oyster  is  in  April  or  May,  when  their  spawn 
is  usually  cast:  this  appears  at  first  like  little 
•pots  of  grease,  which  fasten  upon  rooks, 


stones,  or  other  hard  substances  that  happen 
to  be  near.  Very  commonly  they  adhere  to 
adult  shells  ; and  thus  are  formed  the  large 
masses  termed  oyster-bunks.  In  about  a 
year  and  a half  they  attain  a size  fit  for  the 
table  ; and  they  are  taken  by  dredging,  and 
stored  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
nished with  sluices,  through  which  at  spring 
tides  the  water  is  sufiered  to  flow.  In  these 
receptacles  they  acquire  a green  tinge,  which 
arises  from  the  confervoe,  and  other  marine 
vegetable  matter,  on  which  they  feed.  The 
powers  of  multiplication  which  Oysters  pos- 
sess are  so  wonderful,  that  the  banks  or  beds 
which  they  form  occupy  portions  of  the  sea, 
in  shallow  parts,  extending  for  miles  j and 
in  some  places  (particularly  along  the  allu- 
vial shores  of  (Georgia,  in  North  America) 


wvered  at  their  birth  witli  a mticilaginous 
liquid  which  attaches  them  to  the  surface  of 
any  object  on  which  they  rest.  Tlie  animal 
strengthens  this  first  adliesion  In  tJie  same 
manner  that  it  increases  the  size  of  its  shell. 
At  the  mouths  of  several  American,  African, 
and  Indian  rivers,  great  quantities  of  Oysters 
are  found  attached  to  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
even  to  their  branches,  where  they  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  covered  by  the  tide.  Mrs.  Lee,  in 
her  ‘ Stories  of  Strange  Lands,'  says,  *♦  The 
flavour  of  the  tree-oysterds  delicious  ; they 
are  small,  and  cover  the  lower  branches  of 
the  mangroves.  Two  or  three  of  these 
branches  form  an  ample  lunclicon,  and  in 
the  river  Gaboon  we  had  a daily  supply.” 

OYSTER-CATCHER,  {/feematoptts.)  A 


..0,1  vxvwr^iu.  III  x^orm  America)  \ij(.ismaiopus.')  a 

walls  of  living  Oysters  literally  countcraot  wading  bird  which  resides  on  the  sea  sliorc, 
the  otherwise  resistless  force  of  the  tide.  ' where  it  feeds  on  marine  iinimnia. 

Oysters  are  particularly 

Y3  » J m A A a ^ ^ _ _ 


plentiful  on  the 

British  coasts,  and  form  a most  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  breeding  and  fat- 
tening of  them  for  the  J.ondon  market  forms 
a considerable  branch  of  business,  which  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Essex  and  Kent ; 
but  exclusive  of  the  Oysters  bred  there,  vast 
numbers  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Hants 
and  Dorset ; and  they  are  also  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  Jersey  fishery,  employing 


where  it  feeds  on  marine  animals.  Its  feet  are 
strong  and  muscular  ; and  it  both  runs  and 
flies  swiftly.  In  the  British  species  (7/owa- 
topus  ostralc^ts)i\\Q  head,  neck,  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  back,  wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail, 
are  of  a deep  black  ; the  rump,  base  of  the 
tail,  a transverse  stripe  on  tlie  wings,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  of  a 
pure  white  : the  beak  and  circle  round  the 
eyes  of  a bright  orange  ; the  irides  crimson 


^ ^d  the  feet  red.  Oyster-catchers  abound  on 

in  it,  during  the  season,  about  1500  men,  1000  western  coasts  of  England  : fcedin'»  on 
women  and  children,  and  250  boats.  | hmpets  and  oysters  ; and  from  their  dex- 

From  the  spawning  time  till  about  the  end  ' in  procuring  the  latter  their  name  is 
of  July,  the  Oysters  are  said  to  be  sick,  but  n«=rived.  It  does  not  construct  any  nest; 
by  the  end  of  August  they  become  perfectly  j defwsits  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
recovered.  Our  Oyster  fisheries  are  regulated  | nnove  liigh-water  mark  ; they  are  from  two 
by  a court  of  admiralty;  and  after  the  month  ’ 
of  ^lay  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultcfi, 

(which  means  any  substance  the  Oysters 
adhere  to),  and  otherwise  punishable  to  take 
any  Oyster  between  whose  shells,  when 
closed,  a shilling  will  rattle 


to  four  in  number,  of  an  olivaceous  brown 
blotched  with  black.  During  the  period  of 
incubation  the  male  is  very  watchful,  and 
upon  the  least  alarm  utters  a loud  scream 
and  flies  off,  as  does  also  the  female,  after 
vx3x;ii,  a,  oiiiiiiiitj  will  iULuc.  I running  some  distance  from  the  place  where 

Oysters  form  the  basis  of  many  culinary  j eggs  are  deposited.  If  taken  young  they 

preparations,  but  are  much  more  digestible  in  . ^ easily  reared,  and  will  frequent  the 

their  raw  state  than  after  any  mode  of  cook-  * POud«  and  ditches  during  the  day,  keeping 
s 1 in  company  with  domestic  poultry.  They 


ing  them,  as  this  process  in  a great  measure 
deprives  them  of  the  nourishing  animal  jelly 
which  forms  so  large  a portion  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  shell  of  the  Oyster  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  and 
was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar 
medical  properties  ; but  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  only  advantage  of  these  animal 
carbonates  of  lime  over  those  from  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  arises  fVom  their  containing  no 
admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 

The  Oyster  is  a very  entertaining  object 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  microscopie  in  ves- 
tigation.  In  the  clear  liquid  around  the 
animal,  many  minute,  round,  living  ani- 
malcules have  been  found,  whose  bodies  being 
conjoined,  form  spherical  figures  wdth  tails, 
not  changing  their  place  otherwise  than  by 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  being  heavier  than 
the  fluid  ; these  have  been  frequently  seen 
separating,  and  coming  together  again.  In 
other  Oysters,  animalcules  of  the  same  kind 
were  found  not  conjoined,  but  swimming  by 
one  another,  where  they  seemed  in  a more 
perfect  state,  and  were  judged  by  Lewenhoek 
to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  melt  of 
the  Oyster. 

All  bivalves  which  adhere  by  the  shell  are 


are  abundant  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  other  sj)ecies  occur  on  many  of 
those  of  Asia  and  America. 

PAC|-4..  {Ccelogenys.'i  A genus  of  Rodent 
Mimals,  allied  in  many  points  to  the  Capy- 
baras  and  Agoutis,  but  presenting  also  con- 
siderable differences,  particularly  in  the 
complex  structure  of  the  molar  teeth.  They 
inhabit  the  woods  of  South  America,  and  are 
generally  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 


PACA,— (OCEI.OOENT8  SOBNtOBfl.) 

concealing  themselves  in  barrows  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  foot  of  the  pedestrian 
often  breaks  through.  There  are  generally 
three  openings  to  a burrow,  which  the  animal 
takes  care  to  cover  with  dry  leaves  and 
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t branches.  They  are  of  a thick  and  clumsy 
i form,  and,  wlicn  full  grown,  measure  about 
two  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
] the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  about  one 
foot  in  height,  the  hinder  limlM  being  much 
I lunger  (but  considerably  bent)  than  the  an- 
I tcrior  ones.  The  claws  are  conical,  thick 
’ ami  strong,  and  projicr  for  digging.  Their 
eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  a brownish 
hue  : their  ears  are  nearly  naked,  and  their 
' whiskers  rigid.  They  swim  and  dive  ru- 
I markably  well  ; and,  although  heavy  and 
. corpulent,  they  run  and  jump  with  activity. 

I Theircry  resembles  the  grunting  of  a young 
pig.  The  food  of  the  Paca  consists  of  fruits 
I an<i  tender  plants,  which  it  seeks  in  the 
' niglit,  seldom  quilting  its  burrow  in  the  day. 

' Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  \*cry  savoury,  and  forms 
' a staple  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of 
[ Sotith  America.  The  motic  of  taking  these 
[ animals  is  by  closing  two  of  the  apertures  of 
I their  burrows,  and  digging  up  the  third  ? 

I and  it  often  happens  that  they  show  a very 
determined  rcsbtance,  biting  their  pursuers 
very  severely.  When  umUsturI>cd,  the  Paca 
oi)cn  sits  up  and  cleans  its  head  and  wliiskers 
with  its  two  fore  paws,  .which  it  moistens 
with  its  saliva  like  a cat.  It  is  readily  tamed, 
very  cleanly,  and  shows  n quiet  and  con- 
tented dis{)ositi(m  in  captivity.  The  fur  is 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  very  short,  thin, 
and  stiff;  of  a blackish-brown  on  all  the 
upper  parts  of  tlic  body,  excepting  four  rows 
of  parallel  spots,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
rump,  wltich,  view’cd  in  some  situations, 
I np;>car  to  form  an  almost  uninterrupted 
liue. 

PACnYDERMATA.  An  order  of  Mam- 
miferous  Qtio<lrupeds  distin^ished  by  the 
thickness  of  their  skins,  including  various 
animals  that  in  other  resi^cts  are  by  no 
means  closely  allied  ; as,  for  instance,  tlie 
Elephant,  the  Horse,  and  the  Hog.  The 
order  is,  however,  subdivided  Into  — 1.  Tlie 
Proboick/ea;  or  those  possessing  a prolonged 
snout  or  proboscis,  and  having  flve  toes  on 
each  foot,  included  in  a very  firm  Imniy 
skin ; as  the  Elephant,  and  certain  extinct 
gigantic  species.  2.  The  Puchydermuta 
n^inaria ; in  which  the  feet  have  four, 
three,  or  two  toes  on  each  foot.  Among 
tiiese  are  the  Khinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Tapir,  Wihi  lioar,  itc.  3.  The  iSolUlungula  ; 
or  quadnii)cds  with  only  one  apparent  toe 
and  a single  hoof  to  cacli  foot,  although  l)C- 
ucath  the  skin,  on  each  side  of  their  meta- 
carpus and  metatarsus,  there  arc  bony  points 
or  processes  which  represent  two  lateral  toes; 
as  the  Horse  and  its  congeners. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  many  excellent  remarks 
on  the  extinct  Pachydennata,  which,  he  says, 
appear  formerly  to  hav'e  had  a range  over 
the  world,  like  that  which  deer  and  antelopes 
now  hold.  **If  Uuffon  had  known  of  these  gi- 
gantic Armadillocs,  Llamas,  great  Rodents, 
and  lost  Pachydermata,  he  would  have  said 
with  a greater  semblance  of  truth,  that  the 
creative  force  in  America  had  lost  its  vigour. 

! rather  than  that  it  had  never  possessed  such 
powers.  It  is  imtK>ssible  to  reflect  without 
the  deepest  astonishment,  on  the  changed 
: state  of  this  continent.  Formerly  it  must 


have  swarmed  with  great  monsters,  like  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa,  but  now  we  find 
only  tlie  tapir,  gnanaco,  armadillo,  and  ca- 
pabyra  ; mere  pigmies  compared  to  the  an- 
tecedent races.  The  greater  number,  if  not 
all,  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds  lived  at  a 
very  recent  jicriod  ; and  many  of  them  were 
contcmiioraries  of  the  existing  molluscs.  ; 
Since  their  loss,  no  very  great  physical 
changescan  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  of 
the  country.  What  then  has  exterminated 
so  many  living  creatures  ? In  the  Pampas, 
the  great  sepulchre  of  such  remains,  tlicre 
arc  no  signs  of  violence,  but,  on  the  contraxv, 
of  the  most  quiet  and  scarcely  sensible 
changes."  **  That  large  animals  require  a . 
luxuriant  vegetation,  has  been  a general  as-  ! 
sumption,  which  has  passed  from  one  work  i 
to  another.  I do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  j 
say  that  it  is  completely  false  ; and  that  It  haa  i 
vitiated  the  reasoning  of  geologists,  on  some  | 
imintsof  great  interest  in  the  ancient  history 
of  the  world.  The  prejudice  has  probably 
been  derived  from  India,  and  the  Indian 
islands,  where  troops  of  elephants,  noble 
forests,  and  imt^netrable  jungles  are  asso- 
ciated togetlier  in  every  account.  If,  on  the 
other  httini,  we  refer  to  any  work  of  travels  < 
through  the  southern  partsof  Africa,  we  shall  . 
And  allusions  in  almost  every  page  either  to  > 
the  desert  character  of  the  country,  or  to  I 
the  numbers  of  large  animals  inhabiting  it. 

. . . . Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who,  at  the  he^ of 
his  adventurous  part}’,  has  solately  succeeded  1 
in  pasfing  tlie  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  informs  \ 
me  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  i 
of  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  there  ran  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a sterile  countr>\  On  . 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  coasts  there 
are  some  tine  forests;  but  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  traveller  may  pass,  for  days  to- 
gether, through  open  plains,  covered  by  a 
poor  and  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  difficult  to  ^ 
convey  any  accurate  ideas  of  degrees  of  com-  : 
parativc  fertility  ; but  it  may  be  safely  said,  ' 
that  the  amount  of  vegetation  supported  at 
one  time  by  Great  Britain,  exceeds,  perhaps,  I 
even  tenfold,  the  quantity  on  on  equal  area,  ' 
in  the  interior  parts  of  southern  Africa."  i 
After  remarking  on  the  improbable  effects 
wliich  have  been  attributed  to  the  variation 
of  climate  and  food,  the  introduction  of 
cuemies,  or  the  increased  numbers  of  oUicr 
opccics,  to  account  for  the  succession  of  races, 
he  observes,  in  conclusion,  “ We  see  that 
whole  series  of  animals,  whicli  have  liecn 
created  with  peculiar  kinds  of  organization, 
arc  confined  to  certain  areas ; and  we  can 
hardly  supixise  these  structures  are  only 
adaptations  to  peculiarities  of  climate  or 
country ; for  otherwise,  animals  belonging 
to  a distinct  type,  and  introduced  by  man, 
would  not  succeed  so  admirably,  even  to 
the  extermination  of  aborigines.  On  such 
grounds  it  docs  not  seem  a necessary  con- 
clusion, that  the  extinction  of  st>ecics,  more 
than  their  creation,  should  c.xclu^vely 
depend  on  the  nature  (oltercd  bv  physical 
changes)  of  their  country.  All  that  at  pre- 
sent can  be  said  with  certainty,  is,  that  as 
with  the  individual,  so  with  the  species, 
the  hour  of  life  has  run  its  course,  and  is 
spent. 
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PACIIYPTILA  i or  WiiAi.I!  Bird.  A 
ffenus  of  webWooted  birds,  allied  to  the 
Petrels,  but  distinguished  from  them  bv 
having  the  nostrils  separate,  and  the  beak 
widened  at  the  base,  the  edges  of  it  furnished 
hi  the  inside  wdth  fine,  i>ointed,  vertical 
laminse.  There  are  two  species  oi  tills  genus, 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  seas  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  They  are  often  called 
j Blue  Petrels,  from  their  ashy-gray  colour 
I above,  while  the  under  parts  are  white. 

The  Pachyptila  vitiata  is  very  numerous  in 
' ctrtain  parts.  Capt.  George  Orey  tells  us 
that  their  flight  much  resembles  that  of  a 
I snipe.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  soilors  is  the  Whale  Bird  : they 
appear  to  take  their  food  upon  the  wing ; 
I for  I have  never  seen  them  sit  upon  the 
water  even  for  n single  second,  although 
I I have  observed  them  frequently  and  at  ail 
liours : but  night  and  day  they  hurry  on 
with  the  same  restless,  rapid  night,  some- 
times going  in  large  flocks.  I uever  heard 
them  utter  any  cry  or  sound.*' 

PAGURUS  I PAGLTITD^.  A genus  and 
family  of  anomourons  Crustacea  ; called  also 
Soldier  and  Hermit  Crabs^  They  are  very 
peculiar  as  to  lioth  their  conformation  and 
their  habits.  The  tail,  or  post  abdomen,  is 
of  large  si?.e,  but  Us  enveloiie  is  little  else 
than  a membranous  bag,  entirely  destitute 
of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  Crustnceoui  in- 
tegument, and  presenting  no  division  into 
segments.  The  thorax  itself  is  not  very 
Arm  ; and  it  is  only  on  the  claws,  which  are 
of  large  size,  that  we  find  the  true  calcareous 
envelope.  For  the  protection  of  their  soft 
tails,  the  PagttridoiKsoTX  to  various  artificial 
methods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve 
shells,  in  which  they  take  up  their  abodes ; 
attaching  themselves  to  their  interior  by  a 
sucker  with  which  the  tail  is  frirnished  at 
its  extremity,  and  also  holding  by  its  six 
false  legs  which  It  bears  at  its  hinder  por- 
tion. When  they  are  feeding  or  w alking, 
the  head  and  thorax  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  shell ; but  when  they  are 
alarmed  the;^  draw  themselves  in,  closing 
the  mouth  with  one  of  the  claws,  whicli  is 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  holding  to 
the  interior  so  firmly,  that  they  will  rather 
be  tom  asunder  than  quit  their  attachment. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  arc  obliged  to 
change  tlieir  habitation  for  a more  commo- 
dious one  : and  the  way  in  which  they  ac- 
complish this  Is  very  amusing.  They  may 
be  frequently  observed  crawding  slowly  along 
the  line  of  empty  shells,  &c.,  left  by  the  last 
wave  ; and  as  if  unwilling  to  part  with  their 
old  domicile  till  a new  one  has  been  obtained, 
they  slip  tlieir  tails  out  of  the  old  house  into 
the  new  one,  again  betaking  themselves  to 
the  former.  If  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable. 
In  this  manner  they  not  unfrequently  try 
a large  number  of  shells  before  they  find  one 
to  their  liking.  If  it  happens  that  two 
hermit-crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a 
dispute  arises,  and  the  weakest  yields  to  the 
strongest.  There  arc  several  species  of  va- 
rious sizes,  some  of  which  may  be  found  on 
our  own  coasts,  but  the  greater  part  belong 
to  tropical  shores.  For  the  most  part  they 


feed  upon  dead  fish,  but  it  dues  not  ap|>ear 
that  they  arc  very  nice  in  their  fiKHl,  as  ail  i 


that  they  arc  very  nice  in  their  AkhI,  os  ail 
kinds  of  garbage  Uiat  may  be  thrown  uu 
Uic  shore  are  devoured  bv  them. 

Sloane,  in  describing  tne  species  which  is 
most  common  in  Jamaica,  thus  writes: — 

**  This  small  lolister  or  crab  diiTcrs  in  very 
little  from  the  European  soldier  or  hermit- 
crab.  It  hath  tw'o  large  forked  claws  like  ! 
those  of  an  ordinary  lobster,  one  of  which  I 
is  bigger  than  the  other,  both  rounded,  more  I 
tumid,  less  prickly,  and  of  a paler  red  than  . 
that  of  Europe.  They  fit  themselves  with 
any  shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be  ' 
of  tlie  land  or  sea,  and  cover  themselves  al- 
most over  in  it,  carrying  it  on  their  backs 
wherever  they  gn,  like  a snail.  It  is  not  , 
possible  to  believe  how  quick  the  land-crabs  I 
and  this  crab  will  run,  upon  the  least  ap-  I 
pearance  of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned  I 
up,  notliing  api>ears  but  a dead  shell,  the  | 
mouth  of  which  lies  undermost,  out  of  which  i 
some  little  part  of  the  crab  appears  after  it  ! 
is  taken  up."  The  species  we  have  figured 
as  an  example  is  the  Cenobita  Diogrws,  which 
is  thus  described  bv  Catesby  : — ^ The v crawl 
very  fast  with  their  sliell  on  their  back  ; and 
at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themselves 
wiiliin  the  shell;  and  thrusting  out  tlie  j 
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larger  claw  in  a defensive  posture,  will  pinch 
very  hanl  whatever  molests  them.  They  fre- 
quent most  those  parts  of  the  sen-shores  which 
are  covered  with  trees  and  shrub,  producing 
various  wild  fruits  on  which  tliey  subsist  i 
though  I have  seen  them  fred  on  the  frag- 
ments of  fish  and  other  animal  substances 
cost  on  shore.  They  being  roasted  in  the 
shell  are  esteemed  delicate."  The  species 
are  very  numerous. 

FALAPTEHIX.  [See  Sutplshekt.] 

PAE^OTnERIUM.  A genua  of  extinct 
Pachydermatous  animals,  discovered  ( in 
company  with  Anoplotherinm)  in  the  gyp- 
sum beds  of  Paris ; uud  of  which  discovery 
Cuvier  thus  speaks.  found  myself,  as  if 
placed  in  a charnel-house,  surrounded  by 
mutilated  fragments  of  man^  hundred  ske- 
letons of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals 
piled  confusedly  around  me : the  task  as- 
signed to  me  was  to  restore  them  all  to  their 
on^iiial  position.  At  the  voice  of  Cotnpa-  | 
rativo  Anatomy,  every  bone  and  fraguicnt  | 
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of  bone  resumed  its  place.  I cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  pleasure  I ex;>crienced 
i in  seeing,  when  I discovered  one  character, 
I how  all  the  consequences  which  I predicted 
I from  it  were  successively  confirmed.  The 
I feet  accorded  with  the  chameten  sumounced 
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by  the  teeth ; the  teeth  were  in  harmony 
with  those  previously  indicated  by  the  feet. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every 
! connecting  portion  of  the  extremities,  were 
I found  to  be  joined  together,  precisely  as  I 
I had  arranged  them  Itefure  niy  conjectures 
I were  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  ports 
entire.  Each  species  was,  in  fact,  recon- 
I structed  from  a single  unit  of  its  component 
j elements.”  Similar  deposits  have  also  been 
I found  in  the  con  es])onding  strata  in  the 
1 Isle  of  Wight.  That  these  deposits  were 
I formed  by  tlie  agency  of  fresh  water,  or  that 
I the  bones  which  were  found  there  were  the 
j relics  of  animals  which,  like  the  Rhinoceros 
[ and  Tapir  of  the  present  day,  fV^uented 
I the  borders  of  lakes  and  large  rivers,  by 
j whose  waters  they  were  occasionally  in- 
I ^Iphed,  tlierc  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
Ealseotheria  were  characterized  by  having 
twenty-eight  complex  molar  teeth,  four^  ca- 
nines, and  twelve  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw. 

PALjEMONID.®.  a family  of  Eong- 
tailcd  Crustaceans,  of  which  the  Prawn 
iPalixmony  is  the  type.  There  are  several 
species ; amon;^  them  some  are  extremely 
small,  and  tlicir  habits  curious.  As  an  ex- 
ampleof  this  family  we  figure  the  beautifully 
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marked  Stknopus  nisrinus,  found  !n  the  j 
Eastern  seas  ; when  alive  this  species,  as  . 
; seen  by  Mr.  Arthur  Adams,  is  most  delicatelT  | 
marked  with  red  and  blue  colours,  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. klany  species  of  PalixmonidcB  are 
szoelleut  to  cat  { of  which  we  may  specify 


the  Prawn.  In  Kalm’s  Travels  in^America,  ; 
we  find  a species  of  minute  (hrimp  {Palct^  | 
mon  fitcx)  and  a small  crab  {^Cancer  wii- 
nuttis)  tlius  spoken  of:  — ” Of  tlie  latter  I | 
collected  eight,  of  the  former  tliree,  all  of  > 
which  I put  in  a glass  with  water ; the 
little  shrimp  moved  os  swift  as  an  arrow 
round  the  glass,  but  sometinr>es  its  motion 
was  slow,  and  sometimes  it  stood  still  on 
one  side,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

If  one  of  the  little  crabs  approached,  it  was 
seized  by  its  fore  paws,  killed,  and  sucked ; 
for  which  reason  they  w*ere  careful  to  avoid 
their  fate.  It  was  quite  of  the  shape  of 
a shrimp  ; in  swimming  it  moved  alw^s  i 
on  one  side,  the  sides  and  the  tail  moving  • 
alternately.  It  was  capable  of  putting  its 
fore  paws  entirely  into  its  mou^ : its  an-  I 
tennsB  were  in  continual  motion.  Having  ’ 
left  these  little  slirimps  together  with  tlu  i 
crabs  during  night,  I found  in  the  morning  ‘ 
all  the  crabs  killed  and  eaten  by  the  shrimps.**  j 

PAL.®OPIIIS.  [See  SurpLBBEBT.l  | 

PAL.SiOPHRYNOS.  [See  Suppleuk.nt.]  ' 

PAL^OSAURUS.  [Sfec  Scpplemint.] 

PALAMEDEA.  The  Anhima  of  the  Bra- 
zilians. A genus  of  aquatic  Grallatorlal  birds 
InhabUing  the  marshy  or  inundated  places 
in  South  America,  somewhat  resembling  a 
crane,  and  as  large  os  a swan.  The  most 
distinguishing  peeuliarity  of  this  bird  is  a 
Long  pointed  horn  which  grows  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  and  is  surrounded  by 
small  black  and  white  feathers.  Its  tall  is 
about  eight  inches  long  ; and  its  wings,  when 
folded,  reach  more  than  half  the  len^^of  the 
tail.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a greenish-  t 
brown  colour,  and  covered  with  very  soft  i 
feathers ; the  breast,  belly,  and  tlfighs  arc  of  ’ 
a silvery  white  \ and  the  back  is  black,  except  ^ 
the  upper  part,  which  is  brown  with  yellow  { 
spots.  Its  food  consists  of  grain  and  aquatic  ; 
herbs  t and  it  has  a loud  and  wild  cry. 


PALIKURUS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  , 
Crustacea,  containing  many  of  the  largest 
species.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  , 
crawfish,  or  Spiny  Lobster ; and  is  distin-  ' 
guished  by  the  very  large  size  of  its  lateral 
antennss,  wliich  are  beset,  like  the  body,  I 
with  sharp  points.  The  legs  are  all  single-  ! . 
fln^red ; not  even  the  first  pair  being  fur-  I 
nisTied  with  pincers.  The  Palinurus  vttlgarit  i 
frequents  deep  waters,  especially  off  rocky  \ 
shores  ; and  is  common  in  such  situations  off  i 
the  British  coasts,  especially  in  the  south,  and  i 
on  the  like  coasts  of  France.  They  not  i! 
unfrcquently  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
each,  and  are  in  general  use  when  in  season 
os  an  article  of  food.  There  are  manv  other 
fine  species  in  the  West  Indies  and  Indian 
ocean. 

PALLIOBRANCniATA.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Acephalous  Molluscs  { very  11-  j 
mited,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  existing 
species  it  includes,  and  the  small  number  of  I 
these  which  seem  to  be  distributed  through  I 
the  ocean.  It  includes  those  in  which  the  ^ 
gills  are  situated  on  the  internal  surface  of 
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: the  lol)Cs  of  the  mantle.  Tliey  ore  usually 
'■  furnished  with  numerous  vibratory  fila- 
ments ; and  are  attached,  lu  some  way  or 
other,  to  solid  bodies. 

X*ALMER-WORM.  An  apnellation  given 
to  lorvtD  of  very  diiferent  6)>ecies  aud  genera 
ot  Col.optcra.  [See  CjOjUfORaO 

P^\XOLO.  A genus  of  Jnntlidet  appa- 
; rently  allied  to  Arenico^a.  By  the  ‘Pro- 
{ ceediogs  of  tlte  Zoological  Society*  (March  9. 

I 1847),  we  Icam  that  numerous  specimens  of 
■ this  8ca  Worm  were  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stair,  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  J. E. Gray,  Esq.  as  follows:  — 
Body  cylludrical,  separated  into  equal  joints, 
each  joint  with  a small  tuft  of  three  or  four 
spicula  on  the  middle  of  each  side.  Head, 
? Last  joint  ending  in  a couple  of  ten- 
tacles. Eggs  globular. 

Most  of  the  specimens,  unfortunately,  were 
broken  into  short  pieces,  and  Mr.  Gray  was 
unable  to  discover  any  specimen  with  a head. 

l*aloio  viridit,  n.  s.  Green,  with  a row  of 
I round  black  spots  down  the  middle  of  the 
! dorsal  ? surface  t one  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  joint,  Navigator  Islands. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Stair's  account:  — 

! **  Palolo  is  the  native  name  for  a species  of 
I Rea  Worm  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Samoa  (the  Navigator  Islands)  in  the  South 
' l*Hciflc  Ocean.  They  come  regularly  in  the 
' montlis  of  October  end  November,  during 
. portions  of  two  days  in  each  month,  viz.  the 
dav  before  and  the  day  on  whicli  the  moon 
I is  in  her  last  quarter.  Tliey  appear  in  much 

greater  numbers  on  the  second  than  on  the 
rst  daV  of  their  rising,  and  ere  only  ob- 
served for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  early 
pert  of  each  morning  of  their  appearance. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  may  be  felt 
by  the  hand  swimming  on  the  surface  the 
water ; and  as  the  day  advances  their  num- 
l^ers  incixase,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sun 
i has  risen,  thousands  may  be  obsen*ed  in  a 
I very  small  space,  spurting  merrily  during 
I their  short  visit  to  the  surface  of  tne  ocean. 
On  the  second  day  they  appear  at  the  same 
time  and  In  a similar  manner,  but  in  such 
countless  myriads  that  the  surface  of  tlie 
cx;ean  is  covered  with  them  for  a consider- 
able extent.  On  each  day,  after  sporting 
for  an  hour  or  two,  they  disappear  until  the 
next  season,  and  not  one  is  ever  ob^r>’cd 
during  the  intervening  time.  Sometimes, 
when  plentiful  at  one  island  In  one  month, 
i scarcely  any  arc  observed  the  next ; but 
I they  always  api^car  with  great  regularity  at 
! the  times  mentioned,  and  these  are  the  only 


times  at  which  they  are  observed  throughout 
tiie  whole  year.  They  ore  found  omy  in 
certain  parts  of  the  islands,  generally  near 


the  openings  of  the  reefs  on  portions  of  the 
const  on  wliich  much  fresh  water  is  found ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

“ In  size  they  may  be  compared  to  a very 
fine  straw,  and  are  of  various  colours  and 
lengths,  green,  brown,  white,  and  speckled, 
I and  in  appearance  and  mode  of  swimming 
' resemble  very  small  snakes.  They  arc  ex- 
I ceedingly  brittle,  and  if  broken  into  many 
I pieces,  each  piece  swims  off  os  though  it  were 


an  entire  worm.  Nt>  particular  direction 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  them  in  swimming. 
I observed  carefully  to  see  whctlier  they 
came  from  sca-ward  or  rose  from  llie  reef^ 
and  feel  assured  they  come  from  the  latter 
place.  The  natives  arc  exceedingly  fond  of 
them,  and  calculate  with  great  exactness 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  w hich  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest.  The  worms 
are  caught  in  small  baskets,  beautifully 
made,  and  w'hcu  taken  on  shore  arc  tied  up 
in  leaves  in  small  bundles,  and  baked.  Great 
quantities  are  eaten  undressed,  but  either 
dressed  or  undressed  are  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  Such  is  the  desire  to  cat  Palolo 
by  all  classes,  that  immediately  the  fishing 
parties  reach  the  shore,  messengers  are  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  with  large  quan- 
tities to  parts  of  Uie  island  on  wliich  none 
appear.” 

PALtTDINA.  A genus  of  fluviatile  Mol- 
luscn,  very  widely  diffused  In  rivers  ond 
ponds,  and  occasionally  found  iu  salt 
marshes,  but  not  in  the  sea.  The  shell  is 
cone-shaped,  varying  in  form  from  oval  to 
globose,  and  having  the  whorls  rounded  j 
aperture  roundish,  angulated  above  ; mar- 
gins of  the  inner  and  outer  lip  united  ; oper- 
culum homy  1 shell  covered  by  a greenish 
epidermis.  The  bend  of  the  animal  is  f ur- 
nished with  a proboscis,  and  two  tcntacula, 
having  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  somcwliat 
triangular.  The  Paludinoc  arc  vivi]»arous. 

PAMPHILA.  A genus  of  diurnal  l.cpi- 
doptcra ; two  species  of  wliich  are  heio- 
under  described. 

Pamphila  Sylvam’s  { or  Cloitded  Skip- 
PER  Bci  TERFLY.  This  well-knowi)  insect  is 
commonly  found  on  the  borders  of  woods 
and  in  woody  lanes,  about  the  end  of  May 
and  iu  July.  The  w-ings  above  ore  a bright 
fulvous,  with  the  hinder  margin  and  the 
nervures  browm,  the  margin  itself  marked 
with  a strong  black  line  ; the  anterior  wings 
faintly  spotted  with  fulvous  : tlic  posterior 
tawny  ash-colour } beneath  fulvous,  with  the 
tip  of  the  anterior  wings  slightly  tipped  with 
greenish,  and  a black  iiatcli  at  tlic  base  ; 
posterior  wings  obscure  greenish,  faintly  .spot- 
ted with  yellowish-white,  with  a very  slender 
marrinaf  line  : cilia  fulvous.  The  male  has 
a black  line  on  the  disc  of  the  6U])crior 


mar^naf  line  : cilia  fulvous.  The  male  has 
a black  line  on  the  disc  of  the  6U])crior 
wings,  and  the  nervures  and  marginal  streak 
are  broader  and  of  a dcci>er  black  than  in  the 
female ; in  which  sex  the  spots  arc  more 
distinct  on  both  surfaces  of  the  wings. 

Pamphila  Paniscus;  orCiiKQrBRED  But- 
terfly. A somewhat  scarce  and  very  local 
species,  wliich  makes  its  ai>pearnncc  about 
the  end  of  May.  Its  wings  alx>ve  arc  black 
brown,  spotted  with  tawny  : anterior  with  a 
central  blotch,  followed  by  an  interrupted 
band,  intersected  with  block  veins,  with  two 
smaller  posterior  spots,  and  a marginal  band 
of  tawny  dots  : |>ostcrior  wings  with  three  dis- 
coidal  spots,  and  a row  of  dots,  all  towny  ; 
■fringe  of  the  same  colour,  but  black  otlhe  1 
base  : beneath  the  anterior  wdngs  are  yel-  | 
lowish,  with  three  discoidal  spots,  and  four  f 
or  five  smaller  posterior  ones : iiostcrior  i 
wings  yellowish-brown,  with  seven  larger  i 
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spot!,  and  five  smaller  and  paler  on  the 
hinder  margin,  where  there  is  also  a pale 
yellowish  streak.  .Caterpillar  dark  brown 
on  the  back,  sides  paler,  with  two  yellow 
lon^tudinal  strii>e8 ; bln#k  head,  and  an 
orange-coloured  ring  round  the  neck.  It 
feeds  on  tlic  Great  plantain  {,riantago 
major), 

PANDA.  iAilurus,)  See  Ailuuus. 

P.kNDOR  A.  A well-known  genus  of  Con- 
cliiferous  Mollusca,  found  in  the  sandy 
shores  of  Euro|>e  at  a considerable  depth  ; 
also  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
Shell  regular,  inequivalve,  the  up|H*r  one 
flat,  and  the  lower  convex  5 an  obtuse,  ob- 
long tooth  in  one  valve,  and  a receptacle 
for  It  in  the  other  ; ligament  internal.  The 
foot  of  the  animal  is  large  and  triangular. 
The  shells  are  small,  and  i>carly  inside. 

PANGOLIN.  [See  Maxis.] 

PANOPEA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  SoUnidiB  family  ; 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Australia. 
The  shell  is  large  and  handsome ; equivalve, 
Iransverse,  and  gaping  at  both  extremities  ; 
one  conical  tooth  in  each  valve,  and  a thick  ' 
callosity  on  the  side ; two  oval  muscular 
impressions,  oud  one  deep  pallcal  impres- 
sion. 

PANORPID.U.  A family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  ycuroptcra ; distin- 
guished by  the  front  of  the  head  (which  is 
vertical)  being  produced  into  an  elongated 
slender  deflexed  rostrum  ; the  eyes  promi- 
nent and  semiglobose ; the  antennao  long, 
slender,  and  multi-articulate  ; the  body 
mc^erately  long  and  slender ; the  maxiilso 
bilobed  at  the  extremity,  membranous,  and 
pilose  \ the  wings  of  moderate  and  equal 
tlxe,  numerously  reticulated,  the  posterior 
not  being  folded  when  at  rest ; the  legs  long 
and  slender ; and  the  torsi  five-jointed, 
simple,  with  two  tibial  spurs,  and  denticu- 
lated ungues,  and  a large  pul  villus.  The 
type  of  this  family  is  the  Fauorjxi  communis^ 
an  abundant  siiccies,  ordinarily  known  us 
the  Sconpiow-FLY  [which  see], 

PANTIITIR.  (/>/«  Pardus.)  A feline 
quadruped,  measuring  about  six  feet  ami  a 
half  from  nose  to  tail,  which  is  itself  al>out 
three  feet  long.  Its  colour  is  a bright  tawny- 
yellow,  thickly  marked  all  over  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  shoulders,  and  thighs,  witli 
roundish  black'  sik>U,  disposed  into  circles 
consisting  of  four  or  five  separate  spots  ; and 
there  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  a central 
spot  in  each  circle  ; in  which,  as  well  as  in 
its  superior  size  and  deeper  colour,  the 
Panther  diflTers  from  the  I^eopard.  On  the 
face  and  legs  the  spots  are  single,  an<l  along 
the  top  of  the  back  is  a row  of  oblong  s|)Ot8, 
which  are  still  longer  tis  they  approaeli  the 
tail.  The  breast  and  belly  are  white  ; the 
former  marked  with  transverse  dusky  stripes; 
the  latter  and  tlie  tail  with  large  irregular 
black  spots.  The  Panther  is  principally 
Ibimd  in  Africa,  and  is  to  that  country  what 
the  Tiger  U to  Asia,  but  is  less  to  be  dreaded, 
inasmnek  as  it  prefers  the  fiesh  of  brutes  to 
ihmi  of  human  beings.  The  manner  it  seizes 


' 
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Its  prey  — lurking  near  the  sides  of  woods, 
j;c.,  and  darting  forward  w'ith  a sudden 
spring  — . resembles  that  of  the  Tiger.  These 
animalsand  the  Leopard  were  the  Koriiand 
Pardi  of  the  ancients.  The  Romans  drew 
immense  numbers  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
for  their  public  spectacles.  Scaunis  exhibited 
at  one  time  a hundred  and  fifty  Panthers  t 
Pompey,  four  hundred  and  ten  ; and  Au- 
gustus, four  hundred  and  twenty,  ll  is  one 
of  the  wildest  of  the  feline  tribe,  alwa3n 
retaining  its  fierce  aspect  and  perpetual 
muttering  growl.  The  female  is  pregnant 
nine  weeks,  and  the  young  are  bom  blind, 
continuing  so  for  about  nine  days.  In  Ame- 
rica, other  species  arc  called  “ Panthers.”  j 

PAPILIO:  PAPILIONID.^.  A genus 
and  family  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  com- 
prising numerous  und  distinct  species  of  the 
diurnal  tribes  : it  is  diitinguished  by  the  per- 
fectly ambulatory  structure  of  the  fore  legs  ; 
tiie  ungues  distinct  and  simple,  or  bifid  ; 
antCDiue  having  a distinct  club,  but  never 
hooked  at  the  tips  ; the  hinder  wings  entire, 
and  the  discuidal  cell  of  the  hind  wing  closed; 
the  body  small,  slender,  and  compressed ; 
and  the  proboscis  short,  or  moderately  long. 
This  family  comprises  two  very  distinct 
sub-families,  namely,  the  PAriLioxiuji  and 
Pi£HiD.K.  I 

In  the  Pai’iliokip.r  the  anal  edge  of  the 
hind  wings  is  concave  or  folded ; tlic  palpi 
arc  very  short ; the  club  of  the  anteuns 
forms  an  elongated  mass ; the  ungues  are  | 
entire  and  simple  ; the  wings  are  brood,  I 
W'ith  the  discoidal  cell  alw'oys  closed;  the  1 
abdomen  free.  The  caterpillars  are  slow, 
cylindrical,  thickened,  never  villoso  nor 
hairy,  with  two  retractile  tentacles  placed 
on  the  neck,  in  the  shape  of  a fork,  arising 
from  a common  tuliercle,  and  wliich  the 
insect  throws  out  when  alarmed,  emitting 
at  the  same  time  a disagreeable  odour.  The 
8i>e<ties  of  PapiUonido)  are  for  the  most  part 
tropical  ; but  one  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
land, P.  machuon.  Many  of  the  species 
have  the  hind  wings  produced  into  a p«ur 
of  tails,  whence  they  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Swallow-tuils.  From  the  beauty 
of  their  colours  and  large  size,  these  insects 
were  by  Linnxus  styled  JCquUcs,  Their 
flight  is  rapid. 

The  sub-family  Pikrio-E,  comprising  the 
Dauii  candidi  of  Linnxus,  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  hind  wings  form- 
ing a groove  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen; 
the  palpi  are  porreeted,  with  distinct  joints  ; 
the  minute  labrum  ami  mandibles  are  per- 
ceived above  tlic  baitc  of  the  spiral  mazillce  ; 
the  fore  legs  arc  lung  and  perfect,  without 
the  dilated  spine  ; the  ungues  are  bifid,  often 
with  a long  pulvillus  and  a narrow  hirsute 
appendage  on  each  side.  The  caterpillars 
arc  flnelv  pubescent  and  attenuated  at  each 
end,  witnout  any  nuchal  tentacle  ; tho-chry- 
salides  angular,  slightly  compressed,  and 
terminated  in  a point  at  each  extremity, 
sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
curved  cauoe.  These  insects,  which  include 
our  common  wcll-knowm  w'hite  garden  but- 
terflies, are  not  equal,  cither  in  size  or  beauty. 
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to  the  preceding  sub-fami!y  ; white,  orange, 
And  brimstone  being  their  prevailing  tints. 
Xhe  last-named  are,  however,  occasionally 
very  destructive,  the  larvte  feeding  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
tAble  produce  of  our  gardens. — Such  of  our 
readers  os  wisli  to  have  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  Buttertlies  must  consult  Double- 
day  and  Uewitson’s  Genera  of  Diurnal  Le- 
piuoptera,  where  they  will  find  much  valu- 
able information  and  accurate  description, 
accompanied  with  most  oilmirable  coloured 
figures  of  the  principal  forms ; it  is  a book 
quite  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  »t\july  the  subject ; in  onr  popular  sketch 
any  great  detail  w’ould  be  misplaced.  [See 
La.i*ii>oi»TEiLV : Blttkrflt.] 

Papilio  Maciiaox,  or  Swallow-tail 
Bl'ttkkflv.  This  very  elegant  ond  con- 
spicuous Butterdy  is  of  all  our  indigenous 
species  the  largest ; the  female,  wliich,  as 
usual,  exceeds  the  male  In  size,  frequently 
measuring  in  expan!^:  uf  w'ing  considerably 
more  than  three  inches.  The  general  colour 
of  the  wings  la  black,  |M)Wdered  with  yellow, 
I and  relieved  by  bold  yellow  markings. 


IBWALf,OW»r*ILBO  BOTTXRfLT. 

(rUPILIO  UAOBAON.) 

j The  basal  half  of  the  hinder  wings  is  also 
■ yellow;  and  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
' them  an  acute  “ tail  ” projects,  which  may 
bo  fancifully  compared  to  the  outer  tail- 
I feathers  of  the  swallow  — hence  iU  name  ; 

at  each  inner  corner  is  an  ocellatcd  spot  of 
' red,  with  an  anterior  crescent  of  liglit  blue  : 

I the  whole  nearly  surrounded  by  a ring  of 
black.  The  body  is  yellow,  with  two  lines 
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beneath,  and  the  back  black  : tlie  antenna 
and  legs  black.  Though  this  species  dtiCS 
not  ap]>car  on  the  wing  m our  island  till  the 
beginning  uf  June,  and  is  rarely  seen  at  all 
ill  the  northern  counties,  it  is  iBy  no  means 
rare  in  the  south  and  west  uf  England.  It  I 
is  common  iii  several  parts  of  Eruiicc  and  j 
Italy,  and  abundant  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  ' 
It  flies  with  rapidity,  and  is  difficult  tocat^.  i 
The  caterpillar  is  smooth,  green,  with  velvety  I 
black  rings  \ the  organ  with  which  it  is  | 
armed  on  the  top  of  the  neck  Is  red  ; and  it  i 
secretes  an  acrid  Hi^uor,  which  emits  an  un- 
pleasant small.  It  feeds  solitarily  on  um-  I 
belliferous  plants  ; and  about  July  it  changes  | 
to  the  chrysalis,  which  is  greenish,  wdth  a 
longitudinal  black  bond  on  each  side.  j 

PARADISEID^i:.  orBTUDSOF  TARA-  ' 
DISE.  The  genus  distinguished 

in  most  species  by  a iwculiar  union  ofspleu-  , 
dour  and  elegance,  ap]>ears  to  be  conflued  to  i 
the  regions  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and 
the  small  isles  in  the  immediate  vicinity  i 
extendiug  only  a few  degrees  on  each  side 
the  £<iuator.  For  a long  lime  the  most 
absurd  fables  and  traditions  were  current 
respecting  these  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribes : namely,  that  tlicy  passed  . 
their  whole  existence  In  sailing  in  the  air,  ' 
tiie  dew  of  heaven  being  their  only  fo<Kl ; , 
that  they  were  destitute  of  legs  ; that  they  ; 
never  took  rest  except  by  suspending  them-  j 
selves  from  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shaAs  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  which 
form  a characteristic  of  this  beautiful  race, 
and  time  they  never  touched  the  earth  till 
the  moment  of  their  death.  From  such  a 
tissue  of  absurdity  and  error  the  world  has, 
however,  long  been  free  ; and  time  has  dis- 
covered that  these  birds  have  not  only  legs, 
but  that  they  are  both  la^e  and  strong. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  which  are  allowed  to 
exceed  all  others  in  the  beauty,  variety,  and 
peculiar  construction  of  their  plumage,  as-  j 
sociate  in  large  flocks  in  the  delightful  aro*  i 
matic  wixhIs  an<l  gro\es  of  their  native  is-  I 
lands  : and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  not  j 
insensible  to  their  charms,  give  them  the  | 
name  of  God's  Birds.  From  the  rapidity  I 
of  their  flight,  as  well  as  their  being  con-  j 
timially  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects,  I 
their  usual  prey,  they  are  sometimes  called  \ 
the  swallows  of  Tenmte.  However,  os  tlie  , 
country  where  lliey  breed  is  visited  with  | 
tempestuous  seasons,  these  birds  are  sehlom  I 
seen  at  such  times  ; and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  then  migrate  to  countries  where  their 
food  is  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance  ; 
for,  like  swallows,  they  have  their  statcil 
periods  of  return.  Tiicre  arc  several  species 
of  tills  beautiful  group ; but  as  it  woidd  be  ^ 
impossible  to  convey  a i>crfect  idea  of  the  I 
originals,  unless  wc  could  represent  their  I 
vivid  and  ever-changing  tints,  descriptions 
of  two  or  three  will  suffice. 

The  Great  Emerald  Paradise  Bird. 
(Ptirnd/sea  cr/>o</«.)  The  general  length  of 
this  most  elegant  bird,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  long  side-feathers,  is 
about  two  feet,  but  to  the  end  of  the  real  tail 
about  twelve  inches,  tlic  size  of  the  bird  being  | 
that  of  a thrush.  The  bill  is  slightly  bent,  | 
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and  of  a ^ecnUh  colour ; the  base  being 
Burroundcu,  for  tlic  distance  of  half  an  inch* 
wit]i  close^sct,  velvet-like  black  plumes,  with 
a varying  lustre  of  cold-green : the  liead, 
together  with  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  is 
of  a pale  gold-colour,  the  throat  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  richest  changeable 
gold-green  : the  M'holc  remainder  of  the 
plumage  on  the  body  and  tail  is  of  a fine 
deep  chestnut,  except  on  the  breast,  wliich 
is  of  a deep  purple  colour.  From  the  upper 


(PAKanXSKA  APODA.) 

part  of  each  side  of  the  body,  l>eneath  the 
wings,  springs  a vast  assemblage  of  ex- 
tremely long,  loose,  broad  floating  plumes,  of 
the  most  delicate  texture  and  appearance : 

' in  some  specimens  of  a bright  deep  yellow, 

I in  others  of  a paler  hue,  but  most  of  them 
I marked  by  a few  longitudinal  dork  red  spots : 

I and  fh>m  the  middle  of  the  rump  spring  a 

fialr  of  naked  shafts,  considerably  exceeding 
n length  even  the  long  louse  plumes  of  tlie 
I sides.  This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
j Islands  and  the  islands  around  New  Guinea, 
particularly  in  the  Island  of  Aroo.  Latham 
mentions  that  a specimen  was  once  brought 
alive  to  England,  and  it  is  occosioniuly 
brought  to  Macao  in  China. 

The  chiefs  of  llwj  countries  where  they  arc 
found  use  them  in  their  turbans ; and  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  os  well  as  in  this 
country,  parts  of  the  birds  are  used  by  the 
fair  sex  as  ornaments  in  their  head-dress. 

The  Rotat.  or  Kino  PAnADiSE  Bird.  {Pa- 
radif>m  Rigia.)  This  is  supposed  to  l>c  tlie 
smallest  of  all  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  measur- 
ing only  five  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
without  reckoning  the  twotail  featliers, which 
are  about  six  inches  long.  Tlte  colour  of  this 
bird  on  the  upper  parts  is  a most  intense  and 
beautiful  red  or  purplish  chestnut ; tlie  bill 
of  a brownish  yellow ; the  base,  as  well  as 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  being  surrounded 
with  veivet-like  plumes  : the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  arc  of  a deep  pur- 
ple red,  and  across  the  lower  part  of  the 


breast  runs  a broad  gold-green  zone,  sepa* 
rated  from  the  red  alx>ve  by  a line  of  yellow:  i 
from  the  green  zone  or  crescent  downwards,  | 
the  body  and  under  wiug-coverts  are  wliite  : 
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beneath  the  wings,  on  each  side  the  body,  Is 
a set  of  feathers  of  a dusky  brown  colour, 
with  tips  of  the  richest  golden-green,  each 
tip  separated  from  the  brown  bv  a bounding 
line  of  wliite.  The  quill  feathers  are  of  a 
bright  oraiigc-brtjwn  beneath ; and  from 
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the  upper  part  of  the  rump,  over  the  middle 
of  tlie  tail,  extend  two  verv  lung  naked 
shafts,  each  terminating,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner,  in  a moderately  broad  gold- 
green  web,  rising  from  one  side  only  of  the 
shaft,  and  forming  a flat  spiral  of  nearly  two 
convolutions.  The  legs  are  moderately  stout, 
and  of  a yellowish  brown  colour.  This  spe- 
cies is  called  the  King-bird  by  the  Dutch, 
and  said  not  to  associate  with  other  birds 
the  genus,  but  to  be  of  a solitary  nature, 
feeding  on  l)crries,  particularly  such  as  are 
of  a red  colour  t seldom,  if  ever,  settling  on 
loftv  trees,  but  frequenting  shrubs  and 
bushes.  M.  Ivcsson  found  it  alive  near 
Dorey  harbour  in  New  Guinea,  and  his  slight 
observations  coiiflrm  what  w*e  have  quoted 
above  from  a Dutch  author. 

The  Gold-rrkasted  Bird  of  PARAntsc. 
iParadwa  [i^arofia]  sex^sctacta.)  '^is 
l>eautiful  deep  black  species  is  a native  of 
New  Guinea  and  Waigiou,  and  is  well  named 
by  the  French  SiJilHy  from  the  six  slender 
feathers,  three  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
want  webs,  except  at  the  end,  where  they 
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Spread  into  an  oval.  The  breast  has  a rich 
rildcd  changeable  green  gorget,  wliich  is  very 
brilliant.  Our  figure,  which  is  copied  from 
the  work  of  iJeMon,  will  show  tiie  form  and 


OOr.’D'BRaASTXD  BIRD  OV  PARADZ8X — WALK* 
(parai>ihxa^  C^’arotia]  rcx  bbtaoxa,) 

general  appearance  of  such  specimens  as  are 
preserved  in  museums.  The  female,  which 
is  also  figured  here,  wants  the  six  long- 
sliafted  fentlicrs  and  tl>e  gorgeous  breast  of 


crest  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  the  long  fea- 
thers on  the  side  of  the  neck,  looking  like 
a second  pair  of  wings,  and  tlie  brilliant 
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(PARADISKA  [U>PBORB1Ma]  SUPBRbA.) 

deeply-notched  projecting  green  shield  on 
its  breast,  arc  indicated  in  the  figure : no 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  or  any  otlier  Bird  of  Para- 
dise : we  must  refer  our  renders  to  the  coses 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  to  other  oollcc- 
tious  which  contain  these  **  children  of  the 
sun." 

PARANT)RA.  A genus  of  Ixmgicom 
beetles  (belonging  to  the  Pnonuloi  family, 
the  species  of  which,  os  vet,  have  only  been 
found  in  America.  Their  form  and  general 
appearance  will  be  better  indicated  to  onr 
renders  by  the  accompanying  figure  than  by 
any  description.  Wc  may  only  observe  that 
the  body  is  parallelupiped  and  very  glossy; 
that  the  antennse  are  simple,  somewhat 
monilifomi,  and  rather  short : that  the  ligula 
has  the  form  of  a sliort  trans>'erse  segment 
of  a circle,  not  lobed  in  front ; and  tlmt  the 
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the  male,  but  instead,  the  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  side  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
sue  of  a very  light  brown  colour,  transversely 
marked  with  rather  wide  deep  brown  burs. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a short  time  this, 
08  well  as  the  other  superb  Paradlscss,  will 
be  found  alive  in  our  aviaries  and  Zoological 
Gardens. 

The  StrpKRB  Paradisb  Bird.  Poradi>^a 
[L^/iorhina^  MujH^t  ba.)  According  to  Mr. 
Forster,  this  magnificent  native  of  that  or- 
nithological paradise  the  island  of  New  Gui- 
nea, is  brought  down  to  Salawat  b^  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  skins  dried  in 
the  smoke,  and  deprived  of  the  legs  and 
wir^s.  M.  Lesson  obtained  his  specimens 
at  Dorey,  and  from  his  figure  the  cut  which 
accompanies  this  is  copied.  Notliing  hut  a 
Humming-bird  can  exceed  in  splendour  of 
colour  some  parts  of  the  breast  of  this  bird ; 
the  closely  imbricated  feathers  on  the  throat 
and  breast  are  of  a bronzes!  green,  with  iri- 
desocnoe  and  corruscations  of  violet.  The 
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pemiUlmale  joint  of  the  torsi  is  hardly  bl- 
lobed.  Like  most  of  the  members  of  this 
family,  in  the  larva  state  they  feed  upon 
timber.  There  are  several  species  found  in 
both  North  and  South  America. 

PARDALOTUS.  A genus  of  Australian 
birds,  which  in  affinity  of  manners  and 
general  appearance  seem  to  be  allied  to  Uie 
Titmice  and  Wrens.  We  give  a figure  of 
the  Spotted  Manakin,  as  cnaracteristic  of 
the  genus,  and,  os  an  example,  may  allude 
to  the  Faudalotus  Affikis,  or  STRirEi>* 
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I iiKADED  MAKAKiy.  TWs  bird  Inhabitfl  Van 
; I)iemen*9  Laud,  and  is  the  commonest  of 
j the  island  ? wherever,  indeed,  the  pum  and 
wattle  trees  arc,  there  may  the  bird  be  found. 

I creet>ing  aljout  in  the  must  easy  and  elegant 
manner,  examining  the  upiier  and  under 
sides  of  leaves  fur  insects.  It  is  found  in 


the  gardens  and  ghrubbcrics  even  in  towns  ; 
I where  itssprightly  action,  and  piping  though 
I monotonous  note,  are  tliought  picn.dng.  It 
I breeds  in  September  and  four  following 
1 months,  and  has  two  or  three  broods  in  a 
▼ear.  The  nest  is  of  a round  domed  shai>c, 

! like  that  of  a Wren,  with  a small  hole  for 
; an  entrance  ; it  is  outwardly  composed  of 
i grasses,  and  warmly  liued  with  feathers. 

' PARMorHOIirS,  or  DUCK'S  BILL 
; LIMPET.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  in 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand;  the  shell 
! of  which  is  oblong,  slightly  depressed,  ami 
i convex  on  the  outside  ; the  interior  exhibit- 
, ing  very  strong  muscular  impressions,  wdilch 
I in  some  species  are  marked  with  a blood 
: red  colour.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
rather  indistinct,  with  two  tcntacula,  having 
eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  very  large. 

PARNASSIUS.  A very  beautiful  genus 
of  Butterflies  found  on  mountains  in  Europe 
' and  Asia,  and  lately  ascertained  by  the  most 


profound  I/Cpidopterist  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Edw.  Doubleday,  to  l>c  indigenous  to  North 
America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  best 
known  species,  which  Is  here  figured,  is  tlic 
Apollo  Butterfly  (Par7UMs/Mj»  ApoUo\  found 
in  Norway,  Sw'cdcn,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
white,  with  various  black  markings  ; and 
these  colours,  with  the  beautiful  crimson 
siwts  on  the  wings  and  the  elegant  shape  of 
this  pretty  species,  combine  to  make  a most 
pleasing  object  to  look  at.  The  species  lias 
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been  reported  to  be  found  .In  Scotland,  but 
the  statement  docs  not  rest  on  good  autho* 
rity. 

PAROQUET,  or  PARRAKEUT.  iPaltt- 
A «Ustiiictivc  appcUatiun  for  a group 
of  birds  Irelonging  to  the  Piittacuhx^  or  j 
Parrut  tribe,  wldch  arc  smaller  than  the 
coinmon  Parrots,  and  have  longer  tails. 
There  are  numerous  species  ; some,  dUtin* 
guished  by  a very  long  pointed  tail  and 
collar-like  mark  round  the  neck,  which  in- 
liabit  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands  ; ( 
and  others,  natives  of  Australia,  W'hich  are  j 
distinguished  by  their  colours  being  gorge-  i 
ously  variegated,  and  peculiarly  mottled  on 
the  bank  ; by  their  tail-feathers  not  being 
pointed  : and  by  their  being  furnished  with  | 
elongated  tan»i,  adapted  for  running  on  the 
ground.  [See  PtiZoroHCS  : Pi.atvci:«cos.] 

Tlie  Ri.vo  Paroquet.  {,Pal<Kornis  Altx^ 
andri.')  This  beautiful  species,  no  less  re- 
markable for  its  symmetrical  form  andgrace- 
fnl  movements,  than  for  its  docility  and  imi- 
tative powers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  known  to  tlie 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  having  b^n 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  after  the 
Indian  cx|>cdition8  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  aiienvards  obtained  other  species  from 
Africa. — The  size  of  the  Alexandrine  or  Ring 
Paro<iuet  is  that  of  a common  pigeon ; Its 
general  length  about  flitcen  inches,  and  its 
colour  an  elegant  bright  green  above,  paler  or 
yellower  beneath  ; across  each  shoulder,  on 
the  smaller  coverts,  is  a lengthened  purplish- 
red  patcli  or  spot ; and  from  the  base  of  the 
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lower  mandible,  on  each  side,  proceeds  a 
moderately  liroad  black  band  or  stripe, 
which,  after  descending  a little  wav,  passes 
backwards  so  as  almost  to  encircle  tne  neck, 
growing  verv  narrow  as  it  approaches  tht 
back  part,  which  is  marked  by  a red  collar, 
near  half  an  inch  wide,  hut  narrowing  as  it 
passes  forwards  immediately  beneatn  the 
black  one,  almost  reacliiug  the  front  of  the 
neck : the  back  part  of  the  head,  towards 
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! the  eommencemcnt  of  the  red  collar,  hac 
a slight  bltiiflh  tinge,  and  the  edges  of  the 
tail-feathers  are  often  of  a siinDar  cost : the 
bill  is  of  a bright  orangc-rcd  i the  legs  ash- 
; coloured  ; and  the  under  surfa4?e  of  the  tail, 
which  is  strongly  and  regularly  cuaeated, 
Ls  of  a yellowish  hue. 

I The  Gbass  Fabbakket.  [See  Eltue- 

i XIA.3 

I FARRA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 

! the  species  of  M-liich  have  very  long  toes, which 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  on  a<iua- 
tic  plants.  They  arc  often  named  Jacaxas, 

I and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  We  may  par- 
' ticularizc  Pabra  Gallinacea,  a speejes  in- 
habiting Australia,  one  of  the  most  typical 
I mcml)ersof  this  genus  x Its  hind  toe  and  claw 
! being  so  largely  developed  as  to  expressly 
' adapt  it  fur  traversing  those  floating  leaves 
' and  herbage  that  mcrelyrisc  to  the  level  of  the 
I water.  Ibif.  OouM  thus  describes  it : — Back  I 
: of  the  head,  line  down  tiie  back  of  the  neck, 

I tips  of  the  shoulders,  under  surface  of  the 
wing,  flanks,  and  a broad  hand  crossing  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  deep  bluish-black  ; chin 
and  throat  white  : orbits,  car-coverts,  ^dea 
' of  the  neck  and  breast,  pale  glossy  orange, 
the  white  and  the  orange  gradually  blending 
into  each  other;  back  and  scapuiaHes  b^nzy 
' olive-gsecn,  beaming  nearly  black  at  the 
I>a8€  of  the  neck  and  on  the  rump ; wing- 
[ coverts  olive-brown  j the  remainder  of  the 
wing  and  tail  greenish  black ; vent  and 
I under  toil-coverts  bulTy  white ; irides  light 
Bulphur  yellow  t cyelasli  light  ash-gray  ; bill 
greenish-gray  at  the  extreme  tip,  then  black 
to  near  the  nostrils  ; the  basal  |K>rtion  of  the 
upper  mandible  and  the  helmet  aurora-red ; 
boi«  of  tlie  lower  mandible  light  primrose- 
yellow ; fore-part  of  the  tibia  red,  with  a 
mixture  in  patches  of  yellow  and  greenish- 
gray  ; hinder  part  of  the  tibia,  tarsi,  and 
toes  dark  greenish-gray.  Tlicir  powers  of 
diving  and  of  remaining  under  water  are 
very  great  indeed,  but  their  powers  of  flight 
are  inconsiderable.  At  the  slightest  alarm 
tlicy  dive  down  at  once  or  take  to  flight. 

r^VRROTS.  (PeiUacidw.')  The  Parrot 
family  is  a very  numerous  and  splendid  one  ; 
and  is  subdivided,  chiefly  according  to  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  tail.  Into  several  groups  ; 

^ as  the  Macaws,  Cockatoos,  Ivories,  Paroquets, 

I &C.J  which  are  eacli  inserted  in  their  alpha- 
betical order.  Under  tire  wonl  PsiTTACiDiE 
will  be  found  a few  general  observations 
relating  to  the  distinginslung  characters  of 
the  genus,  &c. — The  7rue  Parrot*^  which  wc 
arc  now  to  consider,  have  the  upper  mandi- 
ble toothed,  and  longer  than  it  is  high  ; and 
the  tail  is  short,  or  even  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  Tlrey  unite  great  ireauty  with  great 
docility  ; and  their  faculty  of  imitating  the 
human  voice  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
bird.  The  luxuriant  tracts  of  the  torrid  zone 
seem  to  be  the  favourite  residence  of  these 
richly-plumaged  tribes ; they  arc  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  that  zone,  os  BuiTon  ima- 
gined, but  are  found  in  latitudes  aa  far  os 
forty  or  forty-five  degrees  on  each  side  the 
equator.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  obtuse,  and 


entire : their  feet  are  formed  for  clirnMn^f,  I 
in  which  tlicy  as.^ist  themseh’es  with  their  I 
bill:  they  feed  on  tltc  seeds  and  fruits  of 
various  plants ; and  often  attain  to  a very 
great  age. 

The  Grey  Farrot.  {Ptittarxia  erithants.) 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  loquacity, 
docility,  and  distinctness  of  articulation  ; i 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  ^ 
imported  species  from  Africa,  in  many  parts 
of  which  it  is  common.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a small  pigeon,  and  in  length  about  twelve 
inches.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant  ash-gray, 
deeper  on  the  upi>er  parts,  and  more  inclin- 
ing to  white  beneath  ; Uie  whole,  tliough  of 
a sober  colour,  having  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance, from  the  deci)er  and  liglitcr  undula- 
tions formed  by  the  edws  of  tlie  feathers,  as 
well  as  from  a kind  of  efflorescence  resem- 
bling fine  powder,  which,  in  a healthy  state, 
is  perpetually  diffused  over  the  plumage. 
The  whole  tail  Is  of  the  brightest  crimson  ; 
the  temples  or  orbits  of  the  eyes  bare  and 
white  ; the  bill  black,  and  the  legs  cinereous. 
It  is  extremely  long-lived  ; there  arc  well- 
recorded  instances  of  their  having  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  years  ; and  some  authors 
speak  positively  of  individuals  living  to  the 
age  of  100.  The  surprising  facility  with 
which  they  repeat  sentences  has  been  often 
noticed  ; somctlmci  too  ludicrously  apposite, 
we  should  imagine,  to  obtain  perfect  cre- 
dence. It  was  one  of  this  species  to  which 
the  memorable  anecdote,  first  related  by 
Gesner,  and  often  referred  to  by  succeeding 
writers,  refers  : “A  Farrot  belonging  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  then  resided  at  West- 
minster, In  his  palace  l>y  the  river  Thames, 
had  picked  up  many  words  from  hearing  the 
passengers  talk  os  thev  happened  to  take 
water.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  the 
poor  bird  fell  into  the  river;  and  then  very 
seasonably  remembering  the  words  it  bad 
often  hcord  some,  whether  in  danger  or  in 
jest,  use,  cried  out  amain,  * A boat  t a boat  I 
twenty  i>ound  for  a boat  1 * A waterman, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry, 
made  to  the  place  where  the  Parrot  was 
floating,  and  knowing  to  wliom  it  belonged, 
restored  It  to  its  royal  master,  in  the  full 
expectation,  as  the  bird  was  a great  favourite, 
of  recciring  the  promised  reward.  The  king, 
however,  preferred  apt>caling  to  the  Farrot 
himself  to  determine  the  sum,  which  being 
consented  to  by  the  boatman,  tlie  bird  im- 
mediaU'Iy  cried  out,  *Givc  tlic  knave  a 
groat  I ’ 

The  Brazilian  Grkex  Farrot.  {Pfitta- 
cus  lirtizHieniiA.')  Tills  l>eai)tiful  bird  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Common  Grav  Parrot, 
lu  plumage  is  fine  gross-green,  ratiier  paler 
beneath  ; the  feailiers  edged  with  purplish- 
I brown  : tlic  front,  all  round  the  base  of  the 
bill,  is  bright  red  ; the  cheeks  deep  blue,  and 
the  top  of  tlie  head  yellow  : the  edge  of  the 
wing,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  shoulders, 
is  red  : all  the  wing-coverts  and  the  shorter 
quill  feathers  deep  or  dusky  blue  ; the  out- 
side feather  on  each  side  the  tail  deep  blue, 
tipped  with  yellow ; the  next  feather  red. 

I with  a similar  yellow  tip,  and  all  the  remain-  | 
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ing  ones  green  with  yellow  tips : the  bill 
; pale,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dusky. 

j.  The  Amazon  Parhot.  (Pgittacus  Jma- 
' zoning.)  There  are  several  varieties  found 
on  each  side  of  a great  extent  of  tlie  river 
'■  Amazon  to  whom  the  general  appellation 
of  A mazeminn  Parrots  is  given.  Their  usual 
length  is  about  fourteen  inches ; the  bills 
varying  in  colour : the  iricles  yellow  or 

orange  ; and  the  plumage  bright  green,  with 
the  feathers  marked  by  dusky  or  blackish 
i margins : the  tops  or  edges  of  the  shoulders, 

I and  a conspicuous  patch  on  the  middle  of 
the  wings,  bright  red  ; the  red  wing  patch  is 
: usually  lx)undcd  by  shades  of  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  which  colours  are  only  com- 
I pletely  visible  in  the  expanded  state  of  the 
wings:  the  tail-feathers  are  green,  but  appear 
red  beneath  the  base  when  expanded.  A 
bright  blue  band  generally  reaches  from  eve 
to  eye,  beyond  which  the  feathers  of  the 
crown,  cheeks,  and  throat  are  of  a jonquil 
yellow : the  legs  and  feet  are  either  dusky 
or  of  a pale  grayish  brown.  The  species  we 
have  selected  for  description  corresponds  in 
its  main  features  with  what  we  have  above 
stated  ; and,  that  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  a bright  and  beautiful  ^reen, 
deepest  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  lighter 
beneath,  a yellowish  garter  encircling  the 
bottom  of  the  thighs.  The  smallest  of  the 
wing-coverts,  forming  the  ridge  of  the  shoul- 
ders, are  of  a splendid  red  colour  ; the  larger 
wing-feathers  are  extcrnallv  of  a deep  blue 
with  a cost  of  violet ; the  middle  ones  of  the 
same  colour  at  their  tips,  but  red  on  their 
outward  edges.  The  tail  is  deep  green  above, 
and  yellowish  beneath,  and  has  some  red  on 
the  upper  part  of  each  feather,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  seen  when  the  tail  is  closed  : the 
bill  is  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  light  gray.* 
The  Amazon  Parrot  abounds  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  where  it  causes  great  injury  to  the 
plantations.  It  builds  in  the  midst  of  im- 
penetrable forests,  the  female  laying  four 
white  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 

Carolina  Parrot.  (Psittacus  Cnroli- 
nengis.)  The  only  sjiecics  found  native  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Carolina  or  Illinois 
Parrot,  which  is  resident  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  neiglilwurhood  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, and  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghanics 
to  Maryland.  TJieir  favourite  food  is  the 
seeds  of  the  cockle-bur,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  ; where  they  are  seen  in  large 
flocks,  screaming  round  the  salt-licks.  They 
are  very  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  each  other,  and  showing  the 
greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  companions. 
The  jilumagc  is  very  beautiful,  the  general 
colour  being  a bright  yellowish  silky  green, 
with  light  blue  reflections. 

Wilson’s  American  Ornithology  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  particulars  of  this 
bird  : — “ In  descending  the  river  Ohio,  by 
mprself,  in  the  month  of  February,  I met 
with  the  first  flock  of  paroquets,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Sioto.  I had  been  in- 
formed, by  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Marietta,  that  they  were  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  seen  there.  I observed  flocks 


of  them,  afterwards,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  numerous  creeks  that  discharge 
themselveri  into  the  Ohio.  At  Bi^  Bone  lick, 
thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky 
river,  I saw  tliem  in  great  numbers.  They 


CAROLINA  PARROT. 

(rSITTAOUS  OAROLTSSKSIS.) 

came  screaming  through  the  woods  in  the 
morning,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  to 
drink  the  salt  water,  of  which  they,  os  well 
as  the  pigeons,  ore  remarkably  fond.  When 
they  alighted  on  the  ground,  it  appeared  at 
a distance  as  if  covered  with  a carpet  of  the 
richest  green, orange,  and  yellow:  they  c^er- 
wards  settled,  in  one  body,  on  a neigh^uring 
tree,  which  stood  detached  from  any  other, 
covering  almost  every  twig  of  it,  and  the  sun, 
shining  strongly  on  their  gay  and  glossy 
plumage,  produced  a very  beautiful  and 
splendid  api>earance.  Here  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  some  very  particular 
traits  of  their  character : having  shot  down 
a number,  some  of  which  were  only  wounded, 
the  whole  flock  swept  repeatedly  around 
their  prostrate  companions,  and  again  settl^ 
on  a low  tree,  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
spot  where  I stood.  At  each  successive  dis- 
charge, though  showers  of  them  fell,  vet 
the  affection  of  the  survivors  seemed  rather 
to  increase  ; for,  after  a few  circuits  around 
the  place,  they  again  alighted  near  me, 
looking  down  on  their  slaughtered  com- 
panions with  such  manifest  symptoms  of 
sympathy  and  conccni,  as  entirely  disarmed 
me.  I could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  re- 
markable contrast  between  their  elegant 
manner  of  flight,  and  their  lame  crawling 
gait  among  the  branches.  They  fly  very 
much  like  the  wild  pigeon,  in  close  compact 
bodies,  and  with  great  rapidity,  making  a 
loud  and  outrageous  screaming,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  red- headed  woodpecker.  Their 
flight  is  sometimes  in  a direct  line  ; but  most 
usually  circuitous,  making  a great  variety 
of  elegant  and  easy  serpentine  meanders,  os 
if  for  pleasure.  They  are  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  large  sycamores,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  trunks  and  brunches  of  which  they 
generally  roost,  thirty  or  forty,  and  some- 
times more,  entering  at  the  same  hole.  Here 
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they  cling  close  to  the  lidcs  of  the  tree, 
holding  fast  by  the  claws  and  also  by  the 
t bills.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and 
oAen  retire  to  their  holes  during  the  day. 
probably  to  take  their  regular  sU^a.  Thcr 
are  extremely  sociable  with  and  fondof  eacn 
other,  often  scrotching  each  other's  heads 
and  necks,  and  always,  at  night,  nestling  as 
close  as  possible  to  each  other,  preferring,  at 
that  time,  a pe^ndicular  position,  sun* 
ported  by  their  bill  and  claws.  In  the  fall, 
I when  their  farourite  cockle-burs  are  ripe, 

I thev  swarm  along  the  coast,  or  high  grounds 
; of  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  for  a 
great  extent.  At  such  times,  they  are  killed 
and  eaten  by  many  of  the  inhabitants; 
though,  I confess,  X think  their  flesh  very 
indifferent.  I have  several  times  dined  on 
it  from  necessity,  in  the  woods : but  found 
it  merely  passable,  witli  all  the  sauce  of  a 
{ keen  appetite  to  recommend  it. 

; **  The  Carolina  or  Illinois  parrot  (for  it 

' has  been  described  under  both  these  ap|>cl- 
I lations)  Is  thirteen  inches  long,  and  twenty- 
I one  in  extent ; forehead  and  cheeks,  orange 
red ; beyond  this,  fur  an  inch  and  a half, 

‘ down  and  round  the  neck,  a rich  and  pure 
I yellow  ; shoulder  and  bend  of  tlie  wing,  also 
edged  with  rich  orange  red.  The  general 
' colour  of  the  rest  of  the  pluma^  Is  a bright 
yellowish  silky  green,  with  light  blue  re- 
flections, lightest  and  most  diluted  with 
yellow  below ; greater  wing-coverts  and 
roots  of  tlic  primaries,  yellow,  slightly  tinged 
with  green  ; Interior  wel>s  of  the  primaries, 

! deep  dusky  purple,  almost  black,  exterior 
H ones,  bluish  green ; tail,  long,  cuneiform, 
consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  the  exterior 
I one  only  half  the  length,  the  others  in- 
j creasing  to  the  middle  ones,  which  are 
atreaked  along  the  middle  with  light  blue  ; 
■hafts  of  all  the  larger  feathers,  and  of  most 
part  of  the  green  plumage,  block  ; knees  and 
vent,  orange  yellow  t f^t,  a pale  whitish 
flesh  colour ; claws,  black ; bill,  white,  or 
■lightly  tinged  wUli  pale  cream  ; iris  of  the 
eye,  liazel ; round  the  eye  is  a small  space 
witJiout  feathers,  covered  with  a whitish 
•kin  ; nostrils  placed  in  an  elevated  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  covered 
with  feathers  ; chin,  wholly  bare  of  featliers, 
but  concealed  by  those  descending  on  each 
side  ; from  each  side  of  the  palate  hangs  a 
lobe  or  skin  of  a blackish  colour ; tongue, 
thick  and  fleshy  ; inside  of  the  upper  man- 
dible near  the  point,  grooved  exactly  like  a 
file,  that  it  may  hold  with  more  security. 
The  female  ditfers  very  little  in  her  colours 
and  markings  from  the  male.  After  ex- 
amining numerous  specimens,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  principal  differences.  The 
yellow  on  the  neck  of  the  female  doe*  not 
descend  quite  so  far ; the  inUrior  vane*  of 
the  primaries  are  brownish,  instead  of  black, 
and  the  orange  red  on  the  bend  and  edget 
of  the  wing  is  considerably  narrower  ; in 
other  respects,  the  colours  and  markings  are 
■ nearly  the  same.'* 

PARROT-FISTT.  (Scartu,)  This  fish  ob- 
tains its  name  from  the  peculiar  hooked  con- 
fbrmation  of  its  mouth,  or  the  brillancy  of 
its  colours,  or  perhaps  from  both.  It  has 


large,  convex,  rounded  jaws,  covered  with 
hard,  scale-like  teeth,  wliich  succeed  each 
other  from  the  rear  to  the  front  In  such  a 
manner,  that  the  bases  of  the  newest  form  a 
cutting  edge.  It  is  about  a foot  long  ; the 
colour  is  greenish,  variegated  near  the  head 
with  yellow  ; the  fins  are  blue,  and  the  scales 
are  very  large.  Numerous  species  of  this 
genus  inhabit  tropical  seas,  some  of  them 
being  remarkably  brilliant ; but  they  are 
mostly  noticeable  fur  the  immense  strength  of 
their  Jaws  and  teeth  enabling  them  to  browse 
without  difflculty  on  the  newest  layers  of  the 
stony  corals,  digesting  the  animal  matter 
therein  contained,  and  setting  free  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a chalky  state.  The  flesh 
of  the  Farrut-flsh  is  Arm  and  well-tasted. 

PARXnENOGENESIS.  C9«e  Sotpl.] 

PARTHENOPE.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  the  rugosities  on  the  back  of  one 
of  which  present  the  appearance  of  a frag- 
ment of  eroded  rock  ; this  crab  is  the  /*. 
horrida^  and  is  found  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

PARTRIDGE.  {Perdix  a’nereiis.)  This 
wcU-kuown  bird  is  about  thirteen  inches  In 
length.  The  general  colour  of  Its  plumage 
is  brown  and  ash,  beautifully  mixed  with 
black,  and  each  feather  streaked  down  the 
middle  with  buff  t the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  transversely  varied  with  dusky  gray, 
and  a tinge  of  red  : the  sides  of  the  head  arc 
tawny ; under  each  eye  is  a small  saffron- 
coloured  spot,  which  has  a granulated  ap- 
pearance, and  between  the  eye  and  the  ear 
a naked  skin  of  bright  scarlet,  which  is  not 
very  conspicuous  but  in  old  birds  : the  under 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  bluish  gray, 
marked  with  transverse  black  lines,  and 


OOUSION  PaRTRIDOt 
(PBRUIX  CmSRBUS.) 

sprinkled  with  small  reddish  spots : on  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  is  a rich  gorget  of 
deep  chestnut,  In  form  of  a horsc-snue  i the 
tsiU  is  short  and  drooping ; the  legs  are 
n^nish  white,  and  furnished  with  a small 
knob  behind.  The  female  has  no  crescent 
on  the  breast ; and  her  colours  In  general 
are  not  so  distinct  and  bright  as  those  of  the 
male.  Partridges  pair  early  in  the  spring : 
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I the  female  lays  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or 
I twenty  eggi,  of  a greenish  colour^  making 
her  nest  of  withered  leaves  and  gross  upon 
the  ground.  The  young  birds  run  as  soon 
as  hatched,  frequently  encumbered  with  part 
of  the  shell.  The  affection  of  the  Partridge 
for  her  young  is  peculiarly  strong  ; and  she 
I is  greatly  assisted  by  her  mate  in  the  care  of 
I rearing  them : tliey  lead  tlicm  out  in  com- 
I mon,  call  them  together,  gather  for  them 
' their  proper  food,  and  assist  in  finding  it  by 
I scratciiing  the  ground— > at  first  furnishing 
f them  with  the  larvae  of  ants,  on  which  they 
principally  feed  while  very  youn^.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  introduce 'Partridges'  eggs 
: under  the  domestic  hen,  who  watches  and 
1 rears  them  as  her  owm ; in  which  cose  the 
young  birds  require  to  l>e  fed  with  ants' eggs, 
which  are  their  favourite  food,  and  without 
! which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them 
up.  Care  should  be  taken  to  supply  them 
' well  with  fresh  water  : it  is  also  recommended 
to  giv'e  them  a mixture  of  wood-lic?  and 
I eoiwigs  : and  occasionally  fresh  curds,  mixed 
I with  lettuce,  chickweed,  or  grouDd55cl.  They 
likewise  eat  insects,  and  when  full  grown, 

. all  kinds  of  grain  and  young  plants. 

! Whenever  a dog  or  other  formidable  ani- 
mal approaches  the  nest  of  a Partridge,  the 
! hen  practises  every  art  to  allure  him  from 
the  site  : slie  keeps  at  a little  distance  before 
him,  feigning  to  be  incapable  of  flight,  and 
just  hopping  up  and  falling  down  before  him, 
hut  never  advancing  to  such  a distance  as  to 
. discourage  her  pursuer : at  length,  having 
successfully  misled  liim,  she  at  once  takes  , 
w ing  and  disappears.  The  danger  being  over, 

« and  the  dog  withdrawn,  she  returns  and 
finds  her  scattered  brood,  who  immediately 
assemble  at  her  call,  and  follow  her.  Corn 
fields  are  the  places  that  Partridges  most 
delight  in,  especially  while  the  com  is  grow  • 
ing ; for  that  is  a safe  retreat,  where  they 
I remain  undisturbed,  and  under  which  they 
I usually  breed.  They  frequent  the  same  Helds 
; after  the  com  is  cut  down,  but  with  a dif- 
ferent intent ; for  they  then  feed  on  such 
com  as  has  dropped  from  the  cars ; and  find 
a sufficient  shelter  under  cover  of  the  stalks, 
especially  in  wheat  stubble.  When  the 
' winter  comes  on,  and  the  stubble  fields  are 
‘ trodden  down  or  ploughed  up,  they  some- 
times retire  to  the  upland  meadows,  where 
i they  lodge  in  the  high  grass  and  among 
I rushes  : they  also  sometimes  resort  to  the 
I lowcoppice-woods,  espcciiilly  if  they  are  con- 
j tigiious  to  com  lands.  The  eggs  of  these 
I birds  are  frequently  destroyed  by  weasels, 
foxes,  &c.,  but  still  they  arc  in  general  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  furnish  the  sjxirtsman 
with  employment  enough  in  the  **  shooting 
season.*'  The  sexual  ardour  of  tlic  male  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  writers  on  natural 
history;  and  there  arc  instances  out  of  num- 
ber in  wliich  the  parental  solicitude  of  the 
frmale  has  justly  called  forth  their  eulogistic 
admiration.  Partridges  arc  found  throu^out 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  nowhere 
in  greater  plenty  than  in  this  island,  the 
north  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

The  Red-leooed  PARTnincE.  (Perdix 
rr^fua.)  A very  beautiful  and  delicate  bird, 


^ common  in  Harbary  and  South  Europe  ; 
while  it  has  been  introduced  into  Norfolk 
and  other  parU  of  England : the  bill  is  of 
a fine  scarlet  colour ; the  tup  of  the  hes^ 
is  a bright  chestnut,  becoming  more  dusky 
as  it  reaches  the  book  part,  and  fbrmtog  a 
ring  round  the  neck,  beautifully  yaried  with 
small  white  spots.  The  sides  of  the  head 
and  tliroat  are  of  a light  bluish  ash-colour, 
which  gradually  changes  on  the  breast  to  a 


RSC'T.VOOKD  FARTRXnOX. 

(PIRUIX  RDTU9.) 

faint  rose-colour:  the  belly,  thighs,  and 
tail-coverts  are  light  brown  ; the  upper  ride 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  are  of  a dark- 
ish hue  ; the  prime  'quills  of  the  wings  are 
tipped  with  a light  yellowish  brown  colour  j 
and  the  scapulars  are  a bright  blue,  bordered 
with  a dark  red.  The  sides  are  covert 
with  beautifril  feathers,  transversely  va- 
riegated ; the  tips  are  orange,  within  which 
, there  are  bars  of  black,  succeeded  by  others 
of  white ; the  rump  is  ash-colour^  ; the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  rather  darker, 
and  transversely  barred ; the  side  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  ash  colour  towards  their  roots, 
and  their  up(>er  parts  of  a dirty  orange. 
legs  and  feet  are  red ; and  the  claws  are 
brown.— In  South  America  the  name  of 
Partridge  is  applied  to  species  of  the  genus 
Tixamus  [which  scej.  j 

The  Partridor  Bronzbwiko.  [See 
Geopiiaps.]  j 

PARUS.  A genus  of  Conlrostral  passerine 
birds ; characterized  by  a conical  beak, 
straight,  and  rather  slender,  with  few  hairs 
at  its  base,  and  a strong  hind  toe,  arm^ 
with  a long  hooked  claw.  They  are  active 
little  birds,  continually  flitting  from  spray 
to  spray,  suspending  themselves  in  all  sorts 
of  attitudes,  rending  apart  the  seeds  on  which 
tliey  feed,  devouring  insects,  Ac.  They  build 
their  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  store  up 
provisions  of  grain.  [See  Tomtit. J 

PASAN.  a species  of  Egyptian  Antelope* 

PASSENGER  PIGEON.  (Coruniba  lEc- 
fopistes]  miffratorut, ) This  species  abounds  in 
America  most  prulifically ; but  their  numbers 
can  scarcely  l>e  conceived  without  seeing  the 
account  given  of  them  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  American  omithol<^ 
gist.  The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  of  a blubh- 
slate-colour,  white  underneath ; wings  long, 
and  acuminated ; the  throat,  breast,  and 
sides  vinaceous ; tail,  of  twelve  feathers,  the 
two  middle  ones  block,  tlie  lateral  one* 
wliitish  ( bill  block ; Iris  bright  orange-red  \ 
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1 the  naked  orbit  purplUh-red.  The  female 
U paler,  and  her  breast  of  a cinereous  brown. 
1 These  birds  visit  the  states  in  prodigious 
' numbers,  but  ore  more  abundant  in  the 
Western  States,  where  they  breed,  and  which 
abound  in  beech  most,  their  favourite  food. 

FASSSKOBa  PZQBOir. 

(OOT.UUBA  [bOTOPZSTBS]  MIORATORTA.) 

“The  roosting-ptoces  arc  always  In  the 
woods,  and  sometimes  occupy  a large  extent 
: of  forest.  When  they  have  frequented  one 
of  those  places  for  some  time,  the  appearance 
it  exliibits  is  surprising.  The  ground  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with 
their  dung  ; all  the  tender  grass  and  under- 
wood destroyed ; tlie  surface  strewed  with 
large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down  by  the 
W’e^ht  of  the  birds  collecting  one  above  ano* 
thcr;  and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands 
of  acres,  killed  as  completelv  as  if  girdled 
with  an  axe.  Tlie  marks  of  their  desolation 
remain  for  many  years  on  the  spot ; and 
' numerous  places  could  be  {Minted  out  where, 

1 for  several  years  after,  scarcely  a single 
1 vegetable  made  its  appearance.  When  these 
; roosts  ore  first  discovered,  the  inhabitants, 
from  considerable  distances,  visit  them  in 
the  night  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots 
of  sulpiiur,  and  various  other  engines  of  de- 
struction. In  a few  hours  they  fill  many 
sacks,  and  load  horses  with  them.  By  the 
1 Indians,  a pigeon-roost  or  breeding-place  is 
considered  an  important  source  of  national 
, profit  and  dependence  for  that  season,  and 
, all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on  tlio 
j occasion.  In  the  western  countries,  viz.  the 
1 states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these 
i ore  generally  in  back  woods,  and  often  cx- 
; tend  in  nearly  a straight  line  across  the 
i country  for  a great  way.  Not  far  from  Shel- 
byville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  about  five 
years  ago.  there  was  one  of  these  breeding- 
places,  wlilch  stretched  through  the  woods 
, In  nearly  a north  and  south  mrcction,  was 
I several  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  said  to 
be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent.  In  this 
: tract  almost  every  tree  was  furnisiied  with 
1 nests  wherever  tiie  branches  could  occom- 
! modato  them.  The  Pigeons  made  their  fliyt 
1 api>carance  there  nliout  the  10th  of  April, 
and  left  it  allogcthcrwith  their  young  before 
the  25th  of  May.  Aj  soon  as  the  young  were 

frilly  grown,  and  before  they  left  tlie  nests, 
numerous  parties  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  come  witli 
waggons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  utensils,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  tlie  greater  port  of 
their  families,  and  encamped  fur  several  ! 
days  at  this  immense  nursery.  Several  of 
them  informed  me  that  the  noise  was  so 
great  os  to  terrify  their  horses,  and  Uiat  it  ! 
was  difficult  for  one  {>ersou  to  hear  anotiicr 
speak  without  bawling  In  Ids  ear.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of 
trees,  eggs,  and  young  squab  pigeons,  which 
had  l>eeD  precipitated  from  alMve,  and  on 
which  herds  of  llogs  were  fattening.  Hawks, 
Buzzards,  and  Eagles  were  sailing  about  in 
great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs  f^m 
the  nest  at  plcosiu^,  while,  from  twenty  feet 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  view 
through  the  woods  presented  a |>eri>etual 
tumult  of  crowding  and  fluttering  Pigeons, 
their  wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled 
with  the  frequent  crash  of  falling  timber ; 
for  DOW  the  oxe-men  were  at  work,  cutting 
down  those  trees  that  seemed  to  be  most 
crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived  to  fell 
them  in  such  a manner,  that  in  their  descent 
thev  might  bring  down  several  others  i by 
which  means  the  falling  of  one  large  tree 
sometimes  produced  2U0  squabs,  little  inferior 
in  size  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  heap 
of  fat.  On  some  single  trees,  upwards  of  K)0 
nests  were  found,  each  containing  one  squab 
only  ; a circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
bird  not  generally  known  to  naturalists.* 

It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying 
and  fluttering  millions,  from  the  frequent 
fall  of  large  branches,  broken  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  multitudes  above,  and  which, 
in  their  descent,  oAcn  destroyed  numbers  of 
the  birds  themselves ; while  the  clothes  of 
those  engaged  in  traversing  the  woods  were 
completely  covered  with  the  excrements  of 
Pigeons. 

^ These  circumstances  were  related  to  me 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
community  in  that  quarter,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  port  by  what  I myself  witnessed. 
Ipossed  for  several  miles  through  this  same 
breeding-place,  where  cxti^  tree  was  spotted 
with  nests,  the  remains  of  those  above  de- 
scribed. In  many  instances  1 counted  up- 
wards of  ninety  nests  on  a single  tree  ; but 
the  Pigeons  had  abandoned  this  place  for 
another,  sixty  or  eighty  miles  off,  towards 
Qreen  Kiver,  where  tiicy  were  said  at  that 
time  to  be  equally  numerous.  From  the 
great  numbers  that  were  constantly  passing 
over  our  heads,  to  or  from  that  quarter,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Tlie  most  had  been  chiefly  consumed  in 
Kentucky  t and  the  PigeoiiH,  every  morning 
a little  before  sunrise,  set  out  for  the  Indiana 
territory,  the  nearest  part  of  winch  was  about 
sixty  miles  distant.  Many  of  these  returned 
before  ten  o'clock,  and  the  great  body  gene- 
rally ap|>earcd  on  their  return  n little  after 
noon.  1 had  left  tlie  public  road  to  visit  the 

* The  reader  vrouM  naturally  infer  from  this, 
that  the  Pawenger  Pigeon  Itatches  a dngle  young 
one  only  at  a time:  but  Mr.  Audubon  olwerres. 
tttat  the  bird  lays  ffvo  egni  of  a pure  white,  and 

thAt  as  is  the  r.ise  with  the  re^i  of  ihegenu«, e.ich 
brood  generally  consists  of  a male  and  n female. 
Kvery  other  part  of  Wilson’s  account  he  con- 
Arms. 
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remains  of  the  breeding-place  near  Shclby- 
Tiile,  and  was  traversing  the  woods  with  my 
gun,  on  my  way  to  Frankfort,  when,  about 
ten  o'clock,  the  Pigeons  vrhich  1 hod  observed 
flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  north- 
erly, began  to  return  in  such  immense  num 
ben  as  i had  never  before  witnessed.  Coining 
to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a creek  called 
the  Benson,  where  I had  a more  uninter- 
rupted view,  I was  astonished  at  their  ap- 
pearance: they  were  flying  with  great  steadi- 
ness and  rapidity,  at  a height  Myond  gun- 
shot, in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  close 
together  that,  could  shot  have  reached  them, 
one  discharge  could  not  have  failed  of  bring- 
ing down  several  individuals.  From  right 
to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
breadth  of  this  vast  procession  extended, 
seeming  every  where  equally  crowded.  Cu- 
rious to  determine  how  long  this  appearance 
would  o)ntinue,  I took  out  my  watch  to  note 
the  time,  and  tat  down  to  ob^rve  them.  It 
was  then  half-past  one  ; I sat  for  more  than 
an  hour,  but  instead  of  a diminution  of  this 
prodigious  procession,  it  seemed  rather  to 
mcrease  both  in  numbers  and  rapidity  ; and, 
anxious  to  reach  Frankfort  before  ni^ht,  I 
rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I crossed  Kcntuckpr  river,  at  the 
town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living 
torrent  above  my  head  seemed  os  numerous 
and  as  extensive  as  ever.  Long  after  tills  I 
observed  them  in  large  bodies,  all  moving 
In  the  same  south-east  direction,  till  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  great  breadth 
of  front  which  this  mighty  multitude  pre- 
served would  seem  to  intimate  a correspond- 
ing breadth  of  their  breeding-place,  which, 
by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  passed 
through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  me  at  several 
miles.** 

Having  endeavoured  to  make  a rough  cal- 
culation of  the  numbers  composing  this  mass, 
he  beeves  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  there 
were  ^423U,272,()00  Figeous  : that  they  ex- 
tended full  240  miles  In  length  ; and  allow- 
ing each  bird  to  consume  half  a pint  of  food 
daily,  it  would  amount  to  17,424,000  bushels 
per  day  1 

PASSF.RINiE,  or  PASSERTXE  BIRDS. 
The  name  of  n most  extensive  and  varied 
order  of  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  fruit, 
or  groin,  accunling  to  the  slcndcniess  or 
•trengtii  of  tlieir  beak.  They  have  all  short 
and  slender  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind  ; the  two  external  toes  being 
united  by  a very  short  membrane : all  the 
toes  are  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately 
elongated,  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  [See  I.ss£ssoiUi:s.] 

PATELLA.  [See  Limpet.] 

PAUSSTDJE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  the  various  species  of  which  ore  small 
in  size,  varying  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  length  t but  containing  amongst 
them  some  of  most  remarkable  mrm.  The 
body  is  of  a firm  consistence,  and  of  an  ob- 
long, quadrate,  subdepressed  form,  narrowed 
In  front  i the  head  small,  and  generally 
narrowed  belund  into  a neck  ; the  antennee, 
which  are  the  most  singular  parts  of  these 


insects,  arc  of  a very  large  size,  composed  of 
two  or  more  joints,  of  a very  irregular  con- 
struction ; the  elytra  arc  broader  than  the 


OT.OBI  BORMEU  ANT-UBETLX. 
(psooeoB  sruaROCERos.) 

rest  of  the  body  i the  legs  short,  strong,  and 
comprca'«cd.  These  extraordinaiy  insects 
appear  almost  exclusively  to  inhabit  the  Old 
World : but  lately  a sjKcies  has  been  de- 
scribed which  was  fuuud  by  Mr.  filers,  the 
eminent  traveller  and  botanist,  in  South 
America.  They  arc  rare,  and  little  is  known 
of  their  habits  ; but  they  are  believed  to  bo 
nocturnal,  and  are  said  to  crepitate  like  the 
Bombardier  Beetles  {Hradtvikla:\  wlille  re-  \ 
cent  dissections  have  shown  that  in  other  I 
respects  they  are  not  very  distantly  removed 
from  that  tribe.  They  are  found  about  the 
nests  of  ants ; and  those  vrho  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  many  curious  species  of  these 
insects  must  consult  the  monographs  of  them 
given  by  Mr.  Westwood  in  the  Linnsan 
Transa<dions,  in  the  Arcana  Entomologica, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Loudon.  i 

PAVONIA.  A genus  of  Zoophjrtes,  con- 
taining  many  foliated  species  of  great  beauty; 
specimens  oi  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  ; 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Our  figure 
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represents  a portion  of  a specimen  of  the  t 
Pavonia  lactuca^  or  Lettuce  Corals  in  which 
the  Zoophyte  as  well  as  the  Polypldom  are  | 
exhibited.  It  is  copied  fVom  one  of  the  | 
finely  illustrated  rcceutly  published  French  I 
works. 

PEACOCK,  ernro.)  A genus  of  splendid  < 
Gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  but  two  species  I 
are  recorded,  viz.  the  Common  Peacock  and  j 


ihc  ymyinrie  The  Common  Pka- 

COOK  (J*avo  criatntu*)  is  universaily  well 
k’jown : and,  as  Buffon  truly  says,  **  iu  match* 
less  plumage  seems  to  combine  all  that  de* 
lights  the  eye  in  the  soft  and  delicate  tints 
of  the  finest  flowers,  all  that  darzles  it  in 
the  sparkling  lustre  of  tiie  gems,  and  all  that 
iatonislies  it  in  tlic  grand  diaploy  of  the 


ooMuoN  ri&cocK.— (rA.ro  entsTATna.) 


rainbow.”  Though  long  naturalized  In  Eu- 
rope, it  is  of  Eastern  origin,  occurring  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  &c.  As  early 
aa  the  days  of  Solomon  they  were  imported 
into  Judea  by  the  fleets  which  that  monarch 
equipped  on  the  Ked  Sea.  From  tnena  they 
were  brought  into  Greece  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  ] and  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Koman  republic  they  were  introduced  into 
Kome,  and  w'cre  esteemed  oa  one  of  tlie 
choicest  luxuries  of  the  tabic.  They  are 
still  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  hut  more  particularly  in  the  fertile 
i plains  of  Indio,  where  they  attain  a great 
sixe,  and  exhibit  colours  which  seem  to  vie 
with  the  glittering  gems  and  precious  stones 
pro<luced  in  those  luxurious  regions.  Of  the 
exact  period  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Eugland  we  have  no  authentic  record  j but 
we  learn  from  goml  authority  that  it  long 
formed  one  of  tlie  di-^hes  in  the  second  course 
of  every  great  feast ; being  usually  baked 
in  a pie,  mode  in  the  form  of  the  bird,  with 
the  head  raised  above  the  crtist,  the  beak 
richly  gilt,  and  the  tail  expanded.  In  the 
days  of  chivalry  It  was  common  for  the 
knights  to  make  their  vows  of  enterprise  at 
a solemn  feast,  on  the  presentation  to  each 
knight,  in  turn,  of  a roasted  peacock  in  a 
golden  dish. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  Feacocic,  from 


the  Up  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tall,  is  alxml 
four  feet.  Its  fincly*sha|>ed  head  is  adorned 
with  a tuft,  consisting  of  twenty-four  fea- 
thers, whose  slender  shafts  are  furtdahed 
with  webs  onlv  at  the  ends,  painted  with 
the  most  exquisite  green,  edged  with  gold  : 
the  head,  throat,  neck,  and  breast  ore  of  a 
deep  blue,  glossed  with  preen  and  gold  ; the 
back  of  the  same,  tinged  with  bronze  j the 
scapulars  and  smaller  wing-coverts,  ro<ldUh 
cream  colour,  variegated  with  black  t the 
middle  coverts  deep  l»lue,  glosse<l  with  preen 
and  gold  \ and  the  l>clty  and  vent  are  dusky, 
with  a greenish  hue.  The  tail,  which  is  of 
a prov-brown,  is  hidden  beneath  that  which 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  character  of 
this  beautiful  bird  — its  mapnifleent  trnm, 
which  rises  above  it.  and,  when  expanded, 
forms  a superb  fan  of  the  most  resplendent 
hues  : the  shafts  are  white,  and  are  funiUhcd 
from  their  oripin,  nearly  to  the  end,  with  di- 
vided irridescent  barbs  \ at  the  extremity  of 
these  feathers  the  barbs  unite,  and  form  a flat 
extended  vane,  decorated  with  what  is  called 
“ the  eve.”  This  is  a brilliant  s|>ot,  or  circlet, 
enamelled  with  the  most  enchanting  colours  ; 
yellow,  gilded  with  various  sha<les;  green, 
running  into  blue  and  bright  violet,  varying 
according  to  its  different  positions  \ the  whole 
receiving  additional  lustre  from  the  colour 
of  the  centre,  which  is  a fine  velvet  black. 
“ When  pleased  or  delisted,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  females,  the  Peacock  crccU  his 
train,  and  displays  the  majesty  of  his  lieauty  : 
all  his  movements  are  full  of  dignity  j his 
head  and  neck  bend  nobly  back,  his  pace  is 
slow  and  solemn,  and  he  frequently  turns 
slowly  and  gracefully  round,  as  if  to  catch 
the  sunbeams  In  every  direction  and  produce 
new  colours  of  inconceivable  richness.’’  — 
These  gorgeous  plumes,  however,  wh^  ver- 
satile hues  he  has  so  often  displayed  with 
all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  are 
shed  every  year  ; and  then,  as  if  sensible  of 
his  loss,  he  seeks  the  most  obscure  retreats 
to  conceal  himself,  till  the  returning  spring 
restores  him  to  his  accustomed  beauty.  The 
cry  of  the  Peacock,  especially  on  a summer 
evening  and  at  night,  is  often  repeated,  and 
his  loud  and  discordant  screams  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  sure  ]jropnostie  of 
bad  weather.  The  legs  are  gray-brown,  those 
of  the  male  being  f^umiahed  with  a strong 
spur ; and  the  feet  are  clumsy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  female  (called  the  Pea-hen)  Is  rather 
less  than  the  male  i and  her  train  Is  not  only 
very  short,  but  destitute  of  those  dazzling 
colours  by  which  he  is  distinguialied  t lier 
whole  plumage,  in  fact,  partakes  of  a light 
brown  or  cinereous  hue.  She  seldom  lays 
more  than  four  or  five  eggs  at  a time,  and 
always  chooses  some  sequestered  or  secret 
spot,  wliere  she  can  conceal  them  from  the 
male,  who  is  apt  to  break  tlicm.  The  eggs 
are  white  and  s{>otted ; and  she  sits  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  or  tlie  warmth 
of  the  season.  The  young  birds  do  not  ac- 
quire their  perfect  brilliancy  till  the  third 
year.  Occasionally  the  Peacock  has  the 
w hole  of  the  plumage  of  a pure  white  colour, 
the  eyes  of  the  traiu  not  excepted,  but  they 
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may  be  traced  by  a difTerent  undulation  of 
aliaxle  upon  that  part.  Tliere  is  also  a varie- 
gated or  mixed  breed,  between  the  common 
and  the  wliite  variety  ; in  which  every  pro- 
portion of  colour  l>etwccn  the  two  is  at  dif- 
ferent times  observed.  Sometimes  the  female 
assumes  the  plumage  of  the  male,  which  is 
said  to  take  place  only  after  she  has  done 
laying ; but  instances  of  this,  we  believe, 
are  very  rare.  — The  Peatrock  formerly  graced 
the  tables  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and 
was  serv’cd  up  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  tail  preserved  : its  flc>h,  however,  is  far 
less  delicious  than  that  of  the  turkey,  and 
it  now  rarely  ap))cars  on  the  festive  board. 

In  size  and  proportions  the  two  species  are 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  J*avoJava»i- 
cu*  is  much  longer  than  that  of  J*.  cristattis^ 
and  the  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
regularly  barbed  from  the  base  upwards  in 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  equal  breadth  through- 
out. Head  and  crest  interchangeably  blue 
and  green.  A naked  space  on  the  checks, 
iucluding  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  coloured  of  a 
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light  yellow  behind,  nnd  blnlsh-green  to- 
wards iU  fore  part.  The  feathers  of  the 
neck  and  tweast.  which  are  broad,  short, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish,  are  at  their  base  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue  as  the  head,  and  have  a broad,  lighter, 
somewhat  metallic  margin;  those  of  the  back 
have  still  more  of  the  metallic  lustre.  The 
wing-coverts  have  a clcei>er  tinge  of  blue. 
The  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts  (the  train) 
are  of  a splendid  metallic  brown,  changing 
Into  green  ; their  barbs  very  long,  loose,  and 
silky  ; and  the  latter  are  almost  all  termi- 
nated by  occllated  spots  similar  to  those 
which  mark  the  train  of  the  common  species, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  size.  I^lkc  it,  also, 
they  arc  of  a beautiful  deep  purple  in  the 
centre,  which  is  surrounded  by  a band  of 

f:reen,  becoming  narrow  beliiml.  but  widen- 
ng  in  front  and  filling  un  a kind  of  notch 
that  occurs  in  the  blue  ; then  comes  a broad 
brownish  band  ; and  lastly,  a narrow  black 
ring,  edged  with  chestnut,  all  beautifully 
iridescent.  Bill  of  a grayish  horn-colour  ; 
Iris  deep  hazel.  1^‘gs  strong,  naked,  reticu- 
lated, dusky  black. 

The  beauty  of  the  Peacock's  plumage  was 


a theme  of  admiration  in  the  remotest  times  ; 
and  the  bird  was  sought  after  as  capable  of 
adding  splendour  to  the  maniificence  of 
Solomon.  The  chief  display  of  tliis  beauty 
arises  from  that  arrangement  of  long  and 
gorgeous  feathers  which  spring  from  the 
space  between  the  region  behind  the  wings 
and  the  origin  of  the  tail ; but  the  use  of 
this  to  the  bird  itself  has  been  a subject  of 
doubt.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  no  better 
than  a luxuriance  of  nature,  nnd  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  n liencfit.  The  action 
by  which  their  splendour  is  outspread  has 
also  been  deemed  an  al>surd  manifestatiou 
of  pride.  But  men  are  imperfect  interpreters 
of  the  actions  of  animals  ; and  a closer  exa- 
mination of  the  habits  of  tlus  bird  alfords  a 
dltfercnt  explanation. 

PEACOCK  [BUTTERFLY).  A name 
given  by  insect  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  Kane&sa  lo. 

PEARL  [MOTHS).  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Marffaritia, 

PEARL  OYSTER.  {AviruJa  Afarpfiri- 
ti/rra.)  A bivalve  Mollusc,  celebrated  for  the 
valuable  nacreous  substance,  called  motA^ 
of-))€arU  with  which  tlie  inside  of  the  shell 
U lined,  but  still  more  fur  the  little  globu- 
lar, oval,  or  pear-shaped  concretions,  called 
j>enrh,  which  arc  sometimes  found  free  and 
detached  witliin  the  lobes  of  the  mantle. 
Tlicy  arc  thus  described  by  an  eminent  con- 
chologist : **  Pearls  are  small  nacreous  balls, 
that  Womc  formed  and  hardened  within 
the  body  of  the  animal : they  ore  found  de- 
posited in  the  most  fieshy  ports,  particularly 
within  and  around  the  adductor  muscle,  and 
arc  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ovcrchai^ 
of  those  glands  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete 
the  nacreous  fluid  destined  for  the  Internal 
lining  of  the  shell.  When  the  animal  it 
thus  diseased,  tlds  beautiful  irridesceut  fluid 
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is  very  Irregularly  discharged,  being  also 
deposited  upon  the  inner  suii'acc  of  tlie  shell 
in  little  excrescences  ; these  are  often  de- 
tached, end  form  articles  of  commerce  as 
I>carla  of  inferior  value,  the  fbrmer  belog 
considered  more  precious,  both  on  accouDt 
of  their  rotundity  of  form  and  the  clearness 
and  Ix'auty  of  their  complexion. 

Con.  Si/8. 

From  an  Interesting  article  on  Pearls  and 
Pearl  Fislieries,  by  Dr.  Baird  (in  Chambers’s 
Miscellany,  No.  h>7.),  wc  glean  the  follow- 
ing:— **  Substances  so  nnlike  the  compod- 
tion  of  tliG  shells  In  which  they  are  found 
must  naturally  give  rise  to  speculations  re- 
specting their  origin  ; and  thus  we  find,  In 
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timM  ere  science  had  determined  their  real  | covering  of  nacre,  the  same  as  the  animal 
nature,  various  amruing  hypotheses  to  ac-  spreads  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell, 
count  for  their  existence.  Pliny,  the  cele-  ! “Sir  Everard  Home  docs  not  appear  to 
brated  Roman  naturalist,  gravely  tells  us  ’ have  been  aware  that  SandJus,  as  long  ago 
that  the  oyster  which  prepuces  |)earl8  does  ! as  lff73,  communicated  the  same  fact  to  the 
. 80  from  feeding  upon  heavenly  dew.  Our  I Royal  Society  of  London  ; but  was  led  to  it 
I own  early  writers  entertained  the  same  ’ when  Investigating  the  mode  of  breeding  of 
notion  ; and  Boethius,  speaking  of  the  pearN  [ the  fresh-water  mussel,  by  generally  finding 
mussel  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  remarks,  that  in  the  ovarium  round  hard  oodles,  too  small 

* these  mussels,  early  in  the  morning,  when  to  be  noticed  by  the  naked  eye,  having  ex- 
the  sky  is  clear  and  temperate,  open  their  actly  the  api^arance  of  seed-pearls,  as  they 
mouths  a little  above  the  water,  and  most  are  called.  Sometimes  he  found  these  bo<lies  ; 

i greedily  swallow  the  dew  of  heaven  ; and  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  shell,  in  ' 
after  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  dew  contact  with  the  membrane  covering  it.  In 
w'hich  they  swallow,  they  conceive  and  breed  further  examining  into  the  structure  of 
; the  pearl.  These  mussels,'  he  continues, ' pearls,  he  ascertained  that  all  split  pearls 

* are  so  exceedingly  qtiick  of  touch  and  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  uni- 

hcaring,  that,  however  faint  the  noise  that  versally  possessed  a small  central  cell,  which  ' 
moy  be  made  on  the  bank  beside  them,  or  surprls^  him  by  its  extreme  brightness  of 
however  small  the  stone  that  may  be  thrown  polish:  and  in  comparing  the  size  of  this 
into  tlie  water,  they  sink  at  once  to  the  '■  cell  with  that  of  tl:c  ovum  when  ready  to 
bottom,  knowing  well  in  what  estimation  ! drop  off  from  its  pedicle,  he  found  it  sufli- 
the  fruit  of  their  womb  is  to  all  people."  In  ciently  lanre  to  enclose  it.  He  came  thus  to 
tlic  East,  the  belief  is  equally  common  that  the  conclusion  that  these  abortive  eggs  are  ; 
these  precious  gems  are  the  commencement  or  nuclei  of  the  pearl. 

•R»lnfromt»..«kT,  Being  ODCo  fonne.1,  the  animal  continues 

Which  mm*  into  pcaru  as  ii  falls  In  the  Increase  its  size  by  the  addition  of  fresh 

coats,  adding,  it  is  said,  a f^sh  layer  every  i 
But,  alas  for  poesy  and  romance  I the  sd-  year.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  i 
dice  of  chemist^  — which  has,  with  its  that  its  presence  being  still  a source  of  irri-  1 1 
, sledge-hammer  of  matter-of-fact,  converted  tation  to  the  creature,  the  nacral  covering  is  I 
' the  all-glorious  diamond  into  vulgar  char-  more  rapidly  deposited  upon  the  pearl  than  ! 
I coal — has  also  pronounced  the  precious  upon  the  shell  Itself.  Those  pearls  found  | 
I pearl  to  .be  composed  of  * concentric  layers  in  the  substance  of  the  animal  are  f^erally  I 
: of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime  I * Ad-  round,  but  occasionally  we  find  them  of  a I 
j milting  its  comi>osition,  the  question  still  pyramidal  form,  the  pedicle  by  which  the 
I remains  as  to  the  cause  of  a substance  so  egg  is  attached  appearinff  to  have  received  a 
I dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  shell  in  coat  of  nacre  as  well  as  itself.  People  con- 
which  it  exists,  and  why  it  should  be  pre-  versant  with  the  pearl-fishery  assert  that 
sent  in  some  shells,  and  absent  in  others.  they  do  not  appear  till  the  animal  has 
**  In  all  cases,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  reached  Its  fourth  year,  and  that  it  takes 
I cause  of  the  animal’s  forming  tills  beautiful  i from  seven  to  nine  years  for  the  oyster  to  | 

; substance  is  to  get  rid  of  a source  of  irrita-  reach  maturity.  i 

tlon.  Sometimes  this  happens  to  be  a grain  I **  The  true  pearl  Is  remarkable,  as  is  well  * 
of  sand,  or  ^me  such  small  foreign  body,  known,  for  its  beautiful  lustre  — a lustre  j 
: which  has  insinuated  itself  between  the  ' which  cannot  altogether  be  given  to  artificial  ' 

' mantle  of  the  oyster  and  the  shell,  and  , ones.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this 
I which,  proving  a great  annoyance,  the  ani-  peculiar  lustre  arises  from  the  central  cell,  ' 

{ mal  covers  with  a smooth  coat  of  membrane,  | which  Is  lined  with  a highly-polUhcd  coat 
over  which  it  spreads  a layer  of  nacre.  At  of  nacre  ; and  the  substance  of  the  pearl 
other  times,  it  is  caused  by  some  enemy  of  itself  being  diaphanous,  the  of  light 
the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  perforating  it  I easily  pervade  It.  Previous  to  Sir  Everard’s  i 
from  the  outside  to  get  within  reach  of  its  theory,  it  was  supposed  by  opticians  that  ' 
prey.  With  a plug  of  this  same  matter,  the  the  peculiar  splendour  was  the  effect  of 
oyster  immediately  fills  up  the  ojKjning  light  reflected  from  the  external  surface, 
made,  and  shutting  out  the  intruder,  balks  ^ They  took  for  granted  that  {learls  were  solid 
it  of  its  nefarious  design.  In  both  these  , bodies,  denied  them  to  be  diaphanous,  and,  j 
cnsci,  we  find  the  pearl  usually  adhering  to  | therefore,  considering  the  subicet  mathema- 
the  internal  surface  of  ,thc  shell.  The  l^st,  | tically,  they  contended  that  their  brilliancy 
however,  and  the  most  valuable  si>ecimens,  [ must  be  produced  by  the  reflection  fVom  the 
arc  generally  found  in  the  body  itself  of  the  nacral  surface.  In  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
animal ; and  the  source  of  irritation  here  U pwdia,  we  are  told  bv  Sir  David  Brewster 
proved,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir  that  the  fine  pearly  lustre  and  Iridescence 
Everard  Home,  who  has  paid  great  attention  of  the  inside  of  the  pearl-oyster  arises 
I to  this  subject,  to  be  an  ovum  or  egg  of  the  from  the  ciicumstancc,  tliat  we  find  in  all 
animal,  which,  instead  of  becoming  ripe,  * mother-of-pearl  a grooved  structure  upon 
proves  abortive,  and  is  not  thrown  out  by  | its  surface,  resembling  very  closely  the  de-  > 
the  mother  along  w'itli  the  others,  but  re-  licate  texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an 
' mains  behind  in  tlie  capsule  in  which  the  infant's  finger,  or  the  minute  corrugations  i 
ova  are  originally  contained.  This  capsule,  which  are  often  seen  on  surfaces  covered 
being  still  supplied  with  blood-vessels  from  with  varnish  or  with  oil  paint.'  Similar 
; the  parent  animal,  goes  on  increasing  in  appearances,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  seen 
. size  for  another  year,  and  then  receives  a in  the  structure  of  pearls.  *The  direc-  i 
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tion  of  the  grooves,’  says  Sir  David, ‘is  in 
every  case  at  riglit  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  common  image  and  the  colouretl  image  ; 
hence  in  irregularly-formed  motlier-of-pearl, 
where  the  grooves  arc  often  circular,  and 
have  every  possible  direction,  the  coloured 
images  api>ear  irregularly  scattered  round 
the  ordinary  image.  In  llie  real  pearl  these 
coloured  images  are  crowded  into  a small 
space  round  the  common  image,  I'artly  on 
! account  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  pearl ; 

' and  the  various  hues  are  thus  blended  into 
a while  unformed  light,  which  gives  to  this 
substance  its  high  value  as  un  ornament.’ 
Pearls,  however,  at  least  the  most  valuable, 
are  not  perfectly  solid,  and  are  certainly 
translucent.  In  fact,  in  a split  pearl  we 
find  the  transparency  to  be  consitlerable. 

' ‘ Upon  taking  a split  pearl,’  says  Sir  Everard 
Home,  ‘and  putting  a candle  behind  the 
cell,  the  surface  of  the  pearl  became  imme- 
diately illuminated;  and  upon  mounting 
one  with  coloured  foil  behind  the  cell,  and 
by  putting  a candle  behind  the  foil,  the 
outer  convex  surface  became  universall}*  of 
a beautiful  pink  colour.’  If  we  take  a split 
pearl  and  set  it  in  a ring  with  the  divided 
surface  outwards,  and  look  at  this  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  this  central  cell  becomes 
very  conspicuous,  and  the  ditlereut  layers  of 
which  the  pearl  is  composed  arc  also  l>eauti- 
fully  displayed.  It  is  the  brilliancy  above 
described  tliat  distinguishes  the  real  from 
tlie  factitious  pearl  — a lustre  which  no  art 
can  altogether  give,  though  often  attempted 
with  considerable  success.” 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  pearls  and  pearl  fisheries  is  also  given  in 
Mr.  M‘Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  to 
which  work  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
following  particulars.  Pearls  should  be 
chosen  round,  of  a bright  translucent  silvery 
whiteness,  free  from  stains  and  roughness. 
Having  tlicse  qualities,  the  Largest  arc  of 
course  the  most  valuable.  The  larger  ones 
have  frequently  the  shape  of  a pear ; and 
when  these  are  otherwise  perfect,  they  are 
in  great  demand  for  ear-rings.  Pearls  were 
in  the  highest  possible  estimation  in  ancient 
Home  ; but,  owing  partly  to  tlie  changes  of 
manners  and  fashions,  and  still  more,  pro- 
bably, from  the  admirable  imitations  that 
may  be  obtained  at  a very  low  price,  they 
are  now  less  esteemed,  and  comparatively 
cheap.  AVhen  the  pearls  dwindle  to  the 
size  of  small  shot,  they  arc  denominated 
seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  pearls  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  account  was  bought  by 
Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a fishery 
famous  in  the  daj's  of  Pliny,  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  no,0t>0/.  I It  is  pear-shaped, 
regular,  and  without  blemish.  The  diameter 
is  '63  inch  at  the  largest  part,  and  the  length 
from  tw’o  to  three  inches.  — Very  good  imi- 
tations of  pearls  have  been  made  with  hol- 
low gloss  globules,  the  inside  of  which  is 
covered  with  a liquid  called  pearl  essence, 
and  then  filled  with  white  wax  : the  essence 
is  comimsed  of  the  silver-coloured  particles 
wiiich  adhere  to  the  scales  of  the  Bleak  iCy~ 
prinus  albumus) 

The  Pearl  Oyster  Is  fished  in  various  parts 


! of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast 
I of  Ceylon  ; at  Tuticoreen,  in  the  province  of 
' Tiunevelly,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel; 

: at  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Persia  ; 

at  the  Soloo  Islands  ; off  the  coast  of  Algiers  ; 

' off'  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast 
of  Colombia ; and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
in  the  South  Sea.  Pearls  have  sometimes 
been  found  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in  va- 
I rious  other  places.  The  most  extensive  pearl 
I fisheries  are  those  on  the  several  banks  not 
I far  distant  from  the  island  of  Bahrein,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; but  Pearl 
Oysters  are  found  along  the  whole  of  the 
Arabian  Coast.  The  fishing  season  is  divided 
into  two  portions  — the  one  called  the  short 
i and  cold,  the  other  the  long  and  hot.  In 
the  cooler  weather  of  the  month  of  June, 
diving  is  practised  along  the  coast  in  shallow 
water ; but  it  is  not  until  the  intensely  hot 
months  of  J uly,  August,  and  September,  that 
the  Bahrein  banks  are  much  frequented. 
'I'lie  water  on  them  is  about  seven  fathoms 
deep,  and  the  divers  arc  much  inconvenienced 
when  it  is  cold ; indeed,  they  can  do  little 
when  it  is  not  as  warm  os  the  air,  and  it 
frequently  becomes  even  more  so  in  the 
liottest  months  of  the  summer.  When  they 
dive,  tliey  comi)ress  the  nostrils  tightly  with 
a small  inece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water 
out,  and  stuff  their  ears  with  bees’  wax  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  attach  a net  to 
their  waists,  to  contain  the  oysters  ; and  aid 
their  descent  by  means  of  a stone,  which 
they  hohl  by  a rope  attached  to  a boat,  and 
shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up. 
A person  usually  dives  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a day  in  favourable  weather ; but 
when  otherwise,  three  or  four  times  only. 
They  continue  under  water  from  a minute 
to  a minute  and  a half,  or  at  most  two 
minutes.  The  exertion  is  extremely  violent ; 
and  the  divers  arc  unhealthy  and  short-lived. 


PECCAIIY.  {Dicotylcs  tajacu.)  This  Pa- 
chyderjnatous  animal,  which  at  first  view 
has  very  inneh  the  appearance  of  a small 
Hog,  is  a native  of  South  America.  It  is  of 
a short  compact  form,  thickly  covered  on  tlie 
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upper  parts  of  the  body  with  thick  and  strong 
dark -coloured  bristles,  each  marked  by  vel- 
lowish-white  rings  ; and  round  the  neck  is 
generally  a wliilish  band  or  collar.  The 
head  is  rather  large  ; the  snout  long ; the 
cars  short  and  upright ; and  the  under  part 
of  the  body  nearly  naked.  Instead  of  a tail. 
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it  has  merely  a fleshy  protuberance  ; and  at 
the  lower  part  of  tlic  back  is  a glandular 
orifice,  from  which  exudes  a strong-scented 
fluid,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  strong 
bristles.  The  Peccary  is  a gregarious  animal, 
and  in  its  wild  state  is  fierce  and  dangerous  ; 
sometimes  attacking  the  hunters  with  great 
vigour,  and  often  killing  the  dogs.  It  is 
useful  in  destroying  several  reptiles,  particu- 
larly the  rattle-snake,  which  it  does  without 
the  least  dread  or  inconvenience.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tamed  like  the  hog,  lives  on 
the  same  kind  of  food,  and  has  nearly  the 
same  habits  and  natural  inclinations.  The 
flesh  of  the  Peccary  is  tolerable  food,  but,  to 
prevent  an  unpleasant  flavour,  the  dorsal 
gland  must  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mal is  killed.  Our  figure  represents  what 
some  of  the  older  naturalists  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  the  Tajocu ; but  modern  writers 
have  proved  its  distinctness  as  a species,  and 
from  its  white  lips  have  named  it  IXcoiylea 
hibiutus.  It  is  also  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

PECTEN.  A Molluscous  animal,  whose 
testaceous  covering  has  a hinge  like  that  of 
the  Oysters;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  Ostj-ea  family,  by  their  inequivalve 
semicircular  shell  being  almost  always  re- 

f:ularly  marked  with  ribs,  which  radiate 
rom  the  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  are  furnished  with  two  an- 
gular productions  called  ears,  that  widen 
the  sides  of  the  hinge.  The  animal  has  a 
small  oval  foot  supported  on  a cylindrical 
peduncle,  in  front  of  an  alnlomcn  in  form  of 
a sac  hanging  between  the  branchite.  In 
some  species,  known  by  the  strong  sinus 
under  their  anterior  ear,  there  is  a byssus. 
The  others  are  not  adherent,  and  can  even 
swim  with  considerable  velocity,  by  flapping 
their  valves  together.  The  mantle  is  sur- 
rounded with  two  rows  of  filaments,  several 
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of  those  of  the  exterior  row  being  terminated 
by  a little  shining  green  globule.  The  mouth 
is  garnished  with  many  branched  tentocula 
instead  of  the  four  usual  labial  laminae.  The 
Clam-shells  are  often  coloured  in  a lively 
manner,  and  many  species  are  remarkable 
for  the  difference  in  colouring  observable  in 
the  two  valves.  The  well-known  large  spe- 
cies found  on  our  coasts  (the  Pecten  jacobieus 
of  authors)  is  the  Scallop  or  Pilgrim’s  shell, 
worn  in  front  of  the  hat  by  those  who  had 


visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  in  the  Holy 
Land.  There  are  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  the  British  seas. 

PECTENIBRANCHIATA.  The  name 

flyen  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Oasteropods. 
t includes  almost  all  the  spiral  univalve 
shells,  as  well  as  several  which  are  merely 
conical.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  so 
named  from  the  comb-like  form  of  the  gills, 
which  are  usually  situated  in  a cavity  behind 
the  head. 

PECTUNCULUS.  A genus  of  Concliife* 
rous  Mollusca,  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Mediterrtmean  Sea,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  lives  on  the  sandy  or  muddy 
coasts,  and  moves  by  the  aid  of  its  foot,  which 
is  large.^  The  shell  is  orbicular,  equivalve, 
sub-equilateral,  thick,  striated  longitudi- 
nally ; and  many  of  the  species  covered  with 
a soft  downy  epidermis  ; hinge  curved,  with 
a line  of  teeth  diverging  on  each  side,  those 
in  the  middle  being  incompletely  formed ; 
ligament  external,  ^o  byssus. 

PEDICULUS.  [See  Louse.] 

PEDIONOMUS.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
birds,  allied^  to  the  Partridges  and  Quails, 
which  contains  the  Pedionomus  Torquatus, 
or  Collared  Plain  Wanderer.  Tliis  is  a 
small  quail-like  bird,  with  lengthened  bus- 
tard-like legs,  admirably  suited  for  running, 
and  a small  hind  toe.  It  is  a native  of  Soulm 
Australia,  on  the  desert  plains  of  which  it  is 
not  unfrcquently  found. 

PEDUM.  A singular  genus  of  Conchlfero, 
only  one  species  of  which  is  known,  and  that 
is  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  at  great  depths, 
and  is  rare.  The  shell  is  hatchet-shaped, 
inequivalve,  and  slightly  eared ; attached 
by  a byssus  passing  through  a sinus  in  the 
low'er  valve  ; hinge  toothless,  with  a tri- 
angular area  in  each  valve,  separating  the 
umbones } ligament  contained  in  a groove 
running  across  the  area  ; bosses  unequal  and 
distant,  the  loader  valve  rather  convex,  with 
the  sides  reflected  over  the  upper.  This  rare 
shell  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
near  the  bosses  ; and  Buries  itself  partially 
in  madrepores,  in  crevices  of  its  own  boring. 

PEEWIT.  [Sec  Lapwino.] 

PEGASUS.  A genus  of  Lophobranchiate 
fishes,  native  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  in  some 
degree  allied  to  the  genus  Syngnathua.  They 
have  a snout,  with  the  mouth  under  it,  and 
movable,  like  that  of  a sturgeon,  only  com- 
posed of  the  same  bones  as  in  other  osseous 
fishes.  The  body  is  armed  os  in  Hippo- 
campus, but  their  thorax  is  broad,  depressed 
and  with  the  gill  openings  in  the  sides.  The^ 
have  two  distinct  ventrals  in  rear  of  the 
pectorals,  which  are  often  large,  and  have 
procured  these  fishes  the  name  of  Pegasus,  or 
Flying  Horses.  The  dorsal  and  anal  flns  are 
opposite  each  other;  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
wider  and  shorter  than  in  Syngnathus,  and 
the  intestine  has  two  or  three  flexures. 

The  principal  species,  the  Dragon  Pega- 
sus {Pegasus  draco')  is  a small  fish,  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  pectoral  fins,  which  are  sup- 
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{>090(1  to  enable  it,  like  the  Kxoceti  and  some 
other  tishes,  to  supiK>rt  ittolf  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  air.  while  it  springs  occa^^01lul!y 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  thorax 
or  BU|>crior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a broad, 
slightly  flattened,  6({uarish  form,  ami  is 
marked  both  above  and  beneath  by  several 
radiated  shields  or  bony  tid>ercle9  of  const- 
demblc  size : from  eucfi  t>ide  tlie  abdomen 
springs  a lengthened  cirrus  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a ventral  tin  : from  the  thorax 
the  body  decreases  suddenly  in  diameter, 
and  is  marked  into  several  divisions  or  trans- 
verse segments  ; the  tail  is  small  and  slightly 
rounded ; and  the  pcctonil  tins  arc  large,  of 
a rounded  sltapc,  with  an  indented  outline  : 
the  e>  es  arc  large  and  protuberant,  and  the 
snout  of  a sub-conical  form,  but  with  a slight 
dilatation  towards  the  tip.  The  colour  of 
this  flsh  is  whitish,  with  a cost  of  pale  brown. 

The  Fi.vino  Peoasus  {rtgas^is  fo7«as)  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  : snout 
much  elongated,  flattened,  rounded,  and 
slightly  dilated  at  the  tip  ; marked  by  a 
longitudinal  channel,  and  denticulated  on 
I the  edges  : on  the  head  a rhomboidul  depres- 
) sion,  and  behind  it  two  deep  sub-iMintagonal 
{ cavities : last  joints  of  the  body,  uext  the 
I tail,  pointed  on  each  side. 

I Tiie  SwiMifiNo  Pkoasus  nomns) 

is  of  a much  more  slender  shape  than  that 
of  the  P.  volans:  colour  yellowish  brown, 
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whitish  beneath ; snout  slender,  slightly 
dilated  and  rounded  at  the  tip  : pectoral 
fins  rounded,  and  of  moderate  size : dorsal 
! situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; tail 
small,  and  slightly  rounded : ventral  cirri 
slender  and  flexible. 

PEKAN,  or  WOOD-SHOCK.  The  name 
given  to  a s{>ee!cs  of  Marten  (.the  i/«r/c3 
Canndensia)  found  in  North  America. 

PELECANID.E.  The  name  given  to  a 
family  of  yaUtUtrea  or  Swimming  llirds. 
They  have  the  hind  toe  united  with  the 
others  by  a single  membrane  ; they  are  ex- 
cellent swimmers,  often  pcrcli  on  trees,  and 
have  short  legs  : their  l>eak  is  long,  the  edge 
of  it  generally  toothed  ; and  the  skin  of  the 
throat  U more  or  less  extensible,  forming  a 
bag  in  w'hieh  they  keep  the  fish  as  they 
catch  them,  to  feed  their  young.  They  arc 
a large,  voracious,  and  wandering  tribe, 
living  for  the  most  part  on  tlie  ocean,  fl^dng 
with  case  and  swiftness,  and  never  visiting 
the  land  fur  any  length  of  time  but  at  the 
•easou  of  Incubation. 


PELICAN.  {PeUcanua.^  Tills  is  a genus 
containing  several  large  web-footed  sjiecies 
of  birds,  residing  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  along  the 
s(*a-coast,  and  preying  on  flsh.  They  have  a 
long, straight,  broad,  and  much  depressed  bill; 
upper  maiulililes  flattened,  terminated  by  a 
nail,  or  very  strong  hook,  the  lower  formed 
by  two  bony  branenes,  which  are  depressed, 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip ; and  from 
these  branches  is  suspended  a naked  skin  in 
form  of  a pouch  ; face  and  throat  naked  ; 
nostrils  ba.<al,  in  tlie  form  of  narrow  longitu- 
dinal slits : legs  short  and  strong ; all  the 
four  toes  connected  by  a web  ; wings  of 
moderate  dimensions.  “ The  expansive 
pouch,  whose  elasticity  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  shapes  into  which  it 
is  stretched  and  formed  bv  the  itinerant 
showmen,  will  liold  a considerable  number 
of  flsh,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dispose 
of  the  superfluous  quantity  which  may  be 
taken  during  fishing  eximrsions,  either  for 
its  own  consumption  or  for  the  nourishment 
of  its  young.  In  feeding  the  nestlings  — aiul 
the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  wants  of  tlie 
female  when  sitting  in  the  same  manner 
the  under  mandible  is  pressed  against  the 
neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the  bird  in  dis- 
gorging the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch, 
and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the 
upper  mandible  would  appear  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  breast,  thus  laying  the 
foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  /able 
that  the  Pelican  nourlslies  her  young  with 
her  blood,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which  the 
imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the  bird 
in  l^ks  of  emblems,  &c.,  with  the  blood 
spirting  from  the  wounds  made  by  the 
terminating  nail  of  the  upper  mandible  into 
the  gaping  mouths  of  her  offspring.*’  — Bro~ 
i/erip.  Pelicans  arc  gregarious,  and  fish  It 
their  favourite  food : they  store  up  their 
prey  in  their  gular  pouch,  from  which  it  is 
grailually  transferred  to  the  acsophaffna^  as 
the  process  of  digestion  goes  on  ; but  when 
harassed  or  |>ursued,  they  readily  reiect  tlie 
contents  of  the  stomach,  like  the  Gull  tribe. 
Tliough  remarkable  for  their  voracity,  tome 
of  the  species  have  been  trained  to  fish  in 
the  service  of  man.  The  species  are  widely 
spread  throughout  the  world,  but  arc  not  nu- 
merous. In  external  appearance  the  eexea 
very  nearly  resemble  each  otlicr. 

TlieCoMMO.v  Pelicaic.  (Pclecanxtacmocn>^ 
inUia.)  The  colour  of  the  Pelican  is  white, 
faintly  tinged  with  flesh  or  light  roee  colour, 
which  is  brightest  in  the  breeding  season ; 
gullet  with  a bright  yellow  pouch.  The  first 
(luill-fcathcrs  and  spurious  wings  are  black  ; 
the  bag  at  the  throat  is  flaccid,  membranous, 
and  capable  of  great  distension  ; naked  8|>aoe 
round  the  eyes  and  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a point, 
flesh-colour;  the  up^ier  mandible  bluish,  with 
a crimson  line  running  along  the  top,  reddish 
at  the  base,  yello>visn  at  the  tip,  and  the 
terminal  nail  red  ; iridcs  hazel ; feet  livid; 
tail  short.  Length  between  five  and  six  feet; 
expanse  of  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 
The  young  arc  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
valence of  osh-colour  in  their  plumage. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  fiocki  of 
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this  specie^  repair  to  Egypt,  in  regular  bandi, 
terminating  in  an  obtuac  angle.  During  tbe 
•ummer  months  they  take  up  their  onx^e 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
shores  of  Greece.  In  France  they  are  Tery  i 
rare  ; in  Great  Britain  unknown.  They  gc- 
j nerally  take  their  prey  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  fisii  are  most  in  motion. 


none  more  likely  to  be  ftee  from  disturbance 
of  every  kind  could  have  been  chosen,  than 
tiiese  islets  in  a hidden  lagoon  of  an  unin- 
habited island,  situate  upon  an  unknown 
coast  near  the  antipodes  of  Europe : nor  can 
anything  be  more  consonant  to  the  feelings, 
if  Felicans  have  any,  than  ouietly  to  resign 
their  breath,  whilst  surrounded  by  their  pro- 
geny, and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first 
drew  it.**  It  was  on  this  passage  that  Mr. 
James  Montgomery  founded  h£i  beautiful 
poem,  ‘ The  Felican  Island.' 

In  many  places  the  Pelicans  are  almost 
regarded  as  sacred  birds:  for  iustance,  a cor- 


respondent of  the  Athenoium,  when  tra- 
velling in  Persia,  speaks  of  **  an  immense 
flock  of  Pelicans  which  got  up  out  of  the 


COMMON  PKItOxN. 
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At  night  the  Pelican  retires  a little  way  on 
the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leaning  against 
its  breast  { and  in  this  attitude  it  remains 
almost  motionless,  till  hunger  calls  it  to 
break  off  its  repose.  It  then  flies  from  its 
resting-place,  and,  raising  itself  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turns 


its  head,  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  con- 
tinues on  wing  till  it  sees  a fish  sufficiently 
near  the  suiwe,  when  it  darts  down  with 


astonishing  swiftness,  seizes  it  with  unerring 
certainty,  and  stores  it  away  in  its  pouch  ; it 
then  rises  again,  and  continues  the  same 
mancEuvres  till  it  has  procured  a competent 
stock.  The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish 
that  have  been  macerated  for  some  time  hi 
her  pouch.  Tlie  Pelican  generally  breeds  in 
marshy  and  uncultivated  places,  particularly 
about  islands  and  lakes,  making  its  nest, 
which  is  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 
proportionably  deep,  of  sedges  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  lining  it  vrith  soft  grass.  It  lays 
two  or  more  white  egjra,  of  equal  roundness 
at  the  two  ends,  and  which,  when  persecuted, 
it  sometimes  hides  in  the  water.  When  it 
nestles  in  dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings 
water  to  its  young  in  its  bog,  which  is  capable 
of  containing  nearly  twenty  pints.  Pelicans 
are  rarely  seen  farther  than  twenty  miles 
fVom  the  laud.  To  a certain  extent,  they 
appear  to  be  gregarious. 

The  account  which  Capt.  Flinders  gives  of 
the  Pelicans  which  ho  saw  while  on  his 
voyage  of  Discovery  at  ‘ Terra  AustralU*  is 
almost  as  pathetic  as  it  is  descriptive : 
**  Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting  upon 
the  beaches  of  the  lagoon,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  islands  were  their  breeding  places: 
not  only  so,  but  from  the  number  of  bones 
and  skeletons  there  scattered,  it  should  seem 
that  they  hod  fur  ages  been  selected  for  the 
, closing  scene  of  their  existence.  Certainly 


reeds,  and  flew  across  our  course,  many  pass- 
ing quite  close  to  the  peak  of  our  sail;  one  of 
our  Greek  servants,  Yoniil,  a Cy)>riote,  drew 
his  pistol  to  fire  at  them  : but  his  arm  was 
caught  by  an  Amout,  who  told  him  the  bird 
was  sacred.  Pelicans  having  brought  water 
in  their  bill-pouclics  to  Ali  after  a battle, 
when  he  ley  on  the  desert  faint  with  extreme 
tlAr^t  and  toil." 

• 

PELIDNOTA.  A genus  of  LamelUcom 
Beetles  of  an  elongated  shape,  somewhat 
related  to  the  Cockchafer.  It  cont^ns  many 
Brazilian  species,  some  of  them  with  bril- 
liant metallic  green  and  copi>er  reflections. 
In  this  genus  we  may  specify,  from  Dr.IIar- 
ris’s  work,  the  common  Itorth  American 
species. 

The  PELiDiroTA  Pckctata,  or  Spotted 
Peudxota.  a large  beetle,  arranged 
among  the  J^utrltdce,  which  is  found  on  the 
cultivated  and  wild  gra^-vine,  sometimes 
in  great  abundance,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  It  is  of  an  oblong  oval 
shape,  and  altout  an  inch  long.  Tlio  wing- 
covers  are  tile-coloured,  or  dull  brownish 
yellow,  with  three  distinct  black  spots  on 
each  ; the  thorax  is  darker,  and  sliglitly 
bronzed,  with  a black  dot  on  each  side  ; the 
body  beneath,  and  the  legs,  ore  of  a deep 
l^nzed  green  colour.  These  beetles  fly  by 
day  ; but  may  also  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
on  the  leaves  of  the  grape,  which  are  their 
only  food.  They  sometimes  prove  very  in- 
jurious to  the  vine.  The  only  method  of 
destroying  them  is  to  pick  them  off  by  hand, 
and  crush  them  under  foot*  The  lanras  live 
Ift  rotten  wood* 

FELOPEUS.orDinT-DAUBXR.  CSccWasp.] 

PENEDOPE,  Or  QUAN.  ( Penelt^tc  crMta- 
fa.)  This  bird  resembles,  both  in  appearance 
and  manners,  thcCiiroRsowSiand  seems,  like 
them,  to  be  capable,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  of  being  added  to  our  stock  of 
domesticated  poultry.  In  a wild  state  they 
inhabit  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  said  to 
ftjmlsh  an  excellent  dish  for  the  table.  They 
are  about  thirty  Inches  in  length,  the  tail 

S about  thirteen.  Upper  parts  dusky 
or  bronze,  glossed  with  green  and  olive; 
fore  part  of  neck  and  breast  spotted  with 
white  ; belly  and  legs,  lower  port  of  the  back,  I 
and  under  lail-covcrts,  reddish.  Cheeks 
naked,  and  of  a purple  violet  colour.  Bill 
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I du^kv.  On  the  head  a thick  tufted  crest, 
i which  the  bird  can  raise  or  depress  at  plea- 
I sure.  Naked  part  uf  the  throat  scarlet,  with 
j an  extensile  fold  of  depending  skin.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  seeds  and  fruits, 


which  they  search  for  and  eat  upon  the 
ground  ; but  they  build  their  nests  and  ixirch 
: on  trees.  Tlic  females  lay  from  two  to  five 
' eggs.  From  the  shortness  of  their  wings 
! their  flight  is  low  and  heavy.  Their  note 
is  so  extremely  loud,  that  when  any  number 
are  collected  near  the  same  a()ot,  they  make 
the  woods  resound  with  their  clamorous 
cries. 

PENGUIN,  or  PINGUIX.  (Sjthi’in'xnts  ap- 
tenod}/tc.s.)  The  name  of  a remarkable  group 
of  aquatic  birds,  exclusively  found  in  the 
Antarctic  seas,  and  deriving  their  name  from 
; their  or  excessive  fatness.  Their 

feet  are  placed  so  far  back,  that  the  body  is 
; quite  upright  when  the  bird  is  standing  on 
I the  ground,  for  which  purpose  the  tarsus  is 
I enlarged  like  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a quad- 
I ruped.  The  wings  are  very  small,  and  lose 
altogether  the  power  of  raising  the  body  in 
the  air,  being  covered  with  sliort,  rigid,  scale- 
like  feathers,  disposed  in  regular  order,  in- 
stead of  having  their  surface  extended  by 
prolonged  featlicrs.  While  in  the  water, 
which  is  their  natural  clement,  they  move 
with  great  alertness  and  rapidity ; but  on 
tlic  land  their  motions  are  slow  and  awkw’ard, 
and,  from  the  form  of  tlicir  wdngs,  they  can- 
not fly.  The  female  lays  from  one  to  three 
eggs,  forming  a rurle  excavation  or  burrow 
in  the  sand,  instead  of  a nest,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  period  of  incubation  that  they  arc 
to  be  found  on  shore.  The  largest  species  is 
the  Grkat  Maokllanjc  PiiNouiN  {^’phenis- 
cttA  MageVanicHa\  which,  although  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  is  sometimes  so  bulky 
as  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

ThcKi^foPKNOUiN  {ApUmodytes Patacho- 
nica\  as  described  by  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  wlio 
saw  a colony  of  tliesc  birds  which  covered  an 
extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  “ are  arranged, 
when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a manner  and 
in  as  regular  ranks  as  a regiment  of  soldiers, 
and  arc  classed  with  the  greatest  order,  the 
young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the 
moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens 
in  a third,  the  clean  birds  in  a fourth,  &c.; 
and  so  strictly  do  birds  in  similar  condition 
congregate,  that  should  a bird  that  is  moult- 
ing intrude  itself  among  those  whicli  are 
clean,  it  is  immediately  ejected  flrom  them. 
The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keeping  them 
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close  between  their  tlughs;  and  if  approached 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away, 
carrymg  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time 
the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for 
the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat.  Alter  tlM 
young  arc  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea, 
and  bring  home  food  for  it ; it  soon  becomes 
so  fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old 
birds  getting  very  thin.  They  sit  quite  up-  I 
right  in  their  roosting- pi  aces,  and  walk  In  | 
the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the 
beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their 
breasts,  in  order  to  encounter  the  very  heavy 
sea  met  with  at  their  landing-place."  Two 
species  have  been  confounded  under  this  ' 
name : the  species  of  Forster  is  named  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  Aptejiodytes  Firrsteri,  wrhile 
Pennant's,  which  would  seem  the  species 
described  by  Mr.  Bennct,  Is  called  by  Mr. 
Gray  Aptenoilytes  PennaniiL 
Of  the  habits  of  another  species,  called 
the  Jackass  Penguin  demer$a\ 

Mr.  Darwin  gives  the  following  account ; 

" One  day,  having  placed  myself  between  a 
Penguin  and  the  water,  I was  much  amused 
by  watching  its  habits.  It  w*as  a brave  bird  : 
and,  till  reaching  the  sea,  it  regularly  fought 
and  drove  me  backwards.  Nothing  less  than 
heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  hun  ; every 
inch  gained  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close 
l>efore  me,  erect  and  detennined.  When 
thus  opposed,  he  continually  rolled  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  in  a very  odd  manner,  as 
if  the  i>owcr  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior 
and  basal  part  of  eacli.  This  bird  is  com- 
monly called  the  Jackass  Penguin,  from  its 
habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head 
backwards,  and  making  a loud  strange  noise, 
veiy  like  the  braying  of  that  animal;  but 
w'hile  at  sea  and  undisturbed,  its  note  Is  very 
deep  and  solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  Uie 
night-time.  In  diving,  its  little  plumelets 
wings  arc  used  as  fins  ; but  on  the  land,  os 
front  legs.  When  crawling  (it  may  be  said 
on  four  legs)  throi^h  the  tussocks,  or  on  the 
side  of  agrassy  din,  it  moved  so  very  quickly 
that  it  might  readily  have  been  misU^enfor 
a quadmi>ed.  When  at  sea,  and  fishing,  it 
comes  to  tlie  surface,  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing,  with  such  a spring,  and  dives 
again  so  instantaneously,  that  I defy  any 
one  at  first  sight  to  be  surethatit  Unotafisa 
leaping  for  si>ort.’'  j 

We  arc  told  by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in 
his  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  Southern  suid  ' 
Antarctic  Regions,  that  when  he  was  per- 
forming the  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  the  newly-discovered  lands^ince  called  ' 
Victoria  Laud,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  | 
he  was  surrounded  by  Penguins  in  countless 
multitudes.  These  arc  his  words  : **  Pos- 
session Island  is  situated  in  lat.  71<>5fl',  and 
long.  71®  V E.,  composed  entirely  of  igneous 
rocks,  and  only  accessUde  on  its  western 
side.  We  saw  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  vegetation,  but  inconceivable  myriads  of 
Penguins  completely  and  densely  covered 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  along  the 
ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  attacking  us  vigorously 
as  wc  waded  through  their  ranks,  and  peck- 
ing at  us  with  their  sharp  beaks,  disputing 
possession  ; which,  together  with  their  loud 
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coarse  noteSt  and  the  insupportable  stench 
from  the  deep  bed  of  guano,  which  had  been 
forming  fur  ages,  and  which  may  at  some 
period  be  valuable  to  the  agriculturists  of 
our  Australasian  colonics,  made  us  glad  to 

fet  away  again,  after  having  loaded  our 
oats  with  geological  specimens  and  pen> 
guins. ’*  The  Auk9yIiasi/r^biUsyttx\^Puj)bi8 
[wliich  see]  are  birds  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  belong  to  the  genus  Alca, 

\Vc  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  O.  R. 
Grav’s  account  of  the  Penguins  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.  Sliips  Krebiis 
and  Terror.  The  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  contain  a very  dne  colleelion  of 
these  singular  birds. 

PENTACKINUS.  A genus  of  stalked 
Eehinoderins,  mostly  fossil.  Their  stems 
are  pentangular  ; hence  they  arc  sumetimes 
called  “ I'ivc-angled  Lily-shaped  animals.*' 
Mr.  Thompson  Amnd  a living  species  (Pen- 
facriMMs  Europ(CH$)  in  the  Cove  of  Cork  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Irish  coast;  but  this  turns 
out  to  be  only  the  young  pentocrinoid  condi* 


poruiosj  or  rn*  pkntacrimds  driareus. 

(SOSSII.  ) 

tion  of  the  Star-fish  known  as  ComatuJa 
rosacea,  Tlierc  is  but  one  living  stK'cles  of 
the  Pentacrinns,  and  that  is  the  P.  Cdput- 
j/cdusec,  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  Nu* 
merous  fossil  species  arc  found  in  Lias  for- 
mation, associated  with  other  allied  Crinoids. 

PENTALASMI3.  A genus  of  Peduncu- 
lated Cirripedes.  [Se«  Awatjfa.1 

PENTAMER  A.  A family  of  carnivorous 
beetles  ; some  terrestrial,  others  aquatic.  ! 
They  have  five  joints  to  the  tarsi  of  all  the  ; 
legs  I hence  tlic  name.  I 

PERAMELES,  or  PURSED  BANDI- 
COOT. A genus  of  Marsupial  animals,  of 
which  several  species  ore  fouud  in  Australia. 

PERCn.  {Perm  This  well- 

known  fish  is  to  be  found  in  clear  rivers  and 
lakes  tlrroughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Kuroi>e  5 and  In  England 
Uiere  is  scarcely  one  of  either  in  wliicJi  it  is 


not  common.  Its  general  size  varies  fh>m 
ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  IcngUi,  aial  its 
weight  from  one  to  three  pounds.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  much  larger.  The  body  of  the 
Perch  is  compressed,  and  its  height  is  about  1 


COVMON  PKKCn.— (I'SROA  PnCVlATlLIfi  ) 

onc-thlrd  of  its  length  5 the  upper  part  is  a 
rich  olive  brown,  passing  into  golden  yellow- 
ish white  below  ; and  the  sides  have  usually 
five  or  six  dark  transverse  bands : tlic  first 
dorsal  fin  is  a pale  violet-brow  n,  marked  at 
the  bock  of  the  spiny  part  byune  large  and  one 
small  black  spot;  the  second  dorsal  and  pecto- 
ral fins  pale  brown;  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins,  bright  Vermillion;  the  irides  golden 
yellow.  The  Percli  usually  spawns  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring  ; is  of  a gregarious 
di<^po8ition,  and  is  fond  of  frequenting  deep 
holes  in  rivers  which  flow  with  a gentle 
current ; it  is  extremely  voracious ; bites 
ecgerly  at  a bait ; and  is  very  tenacious  of 
life.  Its  ficah  is  firm  aud  delicate. 

PERCHING  BIRDS,  [See  Iitsessores.1 

PERCIDJE.  A family  of  Aennthoptery- 
gious  fishes  ; of  which  the  Perch  furuishes 
an  example. 

PERDICIDiTl.  The  name  given  to  a fa- 
inilj^  of  birds  which  includes  the  Partridges, 
(Quails,  Francolins,  &c.  [Sec  Paktuiuoe.] 

PEREGRINE  FA1.COS.  [See  Falcox.] 

PERISTERA.  A genus  of  the  family 
Coiiimbidct^  containing  the  Partridge  Pigeon 
(Pn'ittcra  montinta\  and  the  White-bellied 
Pigeon  iPeristera  Januiicensis)  aud  many 
other  B]Kcies. 

Peristera  Histrioxica,  or  Harlequix 
Bicoxzewixo.  a line  Pigeon  found  on  the 
Moktri,  a river  falling  Into  the  Namoi,  in 
Australia.  Mr.  Gouhl  saw  two  or  three  im-  | 
mense  flocks,  and  supposes  it  must  be  a binl  ' 
l>eIonging  to  the  interior  of  Australia : its 
wings  are  long,  and  it  has  great  power  of 
flight.  [See  PiOKOx.j 

PERIWINKLE.  (TVrbo  Uttoreu$.')  A 
well-known  species  of  Mollusca,  more  ex- 
tensively used  as  food  than  any  of  the  other 
testaceous  univalves.  This  shell  is  easily 
gathered,  as  it  is  found  on  all  our  rocks 
which  are  left  uncovered  by  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Children  are  principally  employed 
in  the  fishery,  and  they  are  sold  by  measure. 
They  arc  in  general  used  after  being  plainly 
boiled,  and  are  consumed  in  great  quantities 
by  tiie  poor  inhabitants  on  the  coast. 

PERLID^.  A family  of  Neuroptcroui 
insects,  comprising  a few  si>ecic8  of  moderate 
size ; dLtinguished  by  tlie  large  size  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  wings  ; the  body  oblong. 
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depresaed,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout; 
the  prothorax  large,  flat,  and  quadrate  ; the 
eves  prominent  and  globose,  and  between 
them  three  ocelli  in  a triangle  ; the  man- 
dibles small,  flat,  and  memoranous ; and 
the  antenniB  nearly  as  long  aa  the  bodv,  and 
multi-articulate.  The  insects  belonging  to 
this  family  frequent  damp  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  the  larders  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
resting  upon  stones,  palings,  and  plants 
growing  close  to  the  water’s  edge  ; they  are 
sluggish  in  tlicir  movements,  and  the  larger 
species  are  esteemed  an  excellent  bait  for 
trout.  In  their  preparatory  states  they 
reside  in  the  water,  tlie  larvse  being  naked, 
not  enclosed  in  a case,  and  in  general  form 
resemblii^  the  imago,  except  in  wanting 
wings.  These  insects  have  been  studiea 
much  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Newman,  and 
abroad  by  M.  Pictet  of  Geneva  ; the  latter  ' 
has  published  their  history  with  much  , 
detail.  I 

PERN,  or  HONEY-BUZZARD.  iPernis 
apiv>oru8,^  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  British  birds  of  prey,  or  rather  of  such 
migratory  s|>ccies  as  liccome  occasional  visit-  i 
ants  here.  It  is  atrifle  longer  than  the  com-  l 
mon  Buzzard,  and  rather  more  slender : the 
bill  is  black,  the  iridcs  yellow,  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  ash-coloured,  and  the  cheeks  are 
covered  with  small  feathers.  The  neck,  bock,  , 
scapulars,  and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a deep  brown : the  breast  and  belly  | 
ore  white,  marked  with  dusky  spots  pointing 
downward  ; the  tail  is  long,  of  a dull  brown  ' 
colour,  and  marked  with  three  broad  dusky  | 
bars,  between  each  of  which  there  are  two  or  , 
three  of  the  some  colour,  but  narrower ; the 
legs  are  short,  strong,  and  thick  ; and  the 
claws  arc  large  and  block.  The  Honey 
Bnzzord  generally  loys  two  eggs,  blotched  , 
over  with  a fainter  and  a deeper  red : it  ! 
builds  its  nest  on  small  twigs,  which  it  coven  i 
with  wool.  It  feeds  on  bees,  wasps,  &c* 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  plumage  of  this  bird, 
communicated  by  \V.  K.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  to  the  “Zoologist,’’^  the  I 
writer  says,  ^ As  the  Honey  Buzzard  has,  ' 
I believe,  never,  except  in  the  instance  re-  < 
corded  by  White  of  Selboume,  in  the  year 
1780,  l^en  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have 
bred  in  this  country,  British  ornithologists  j 
are  deprived  of  this  means  of  watching  the  i 
changes  by  which  it  ultimately  assumes  the  | 
adult  dress.  For  even  if  it  were  possible  to  | 
procure  the  eggs  or  young  from  those  conn-  1 
tries  of  tlie  East  to  wliich  this  species  is  said 
tu  be  indigenous,  tlie  process  would  be^  so 
tedious  and  expensive,  that  few  naturalists 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  it ; and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  rearing  young  birds,  and  thc^  many 
casualties  towhich  they  are  subject  during  the 
process  of  moulting,  are  well  knowm”— Six 
specimens  are  delineated ; and  the  grada- 
tions from  a dark  clove  brown  in  the  plumage 
of  one,  to  the  almost  pure  white  (except  of 
the  wings  and  tail)  In  another,  are  truly  re- 
markable : but  that  these  striking  diflerenoes 
arc  partly  to  be  attributed  to  certain  peri- 
Oflicol  changes,  and  partly  arising  from  the 
difference  of  age  and  sex,  there  con  be 


no  doubt.  Four  of  the  birds  there  figured 
were  taken  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  the 
month  of  September,  1841.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  imagine  that  the  Honey-buzzard 
does  not  breed  in  this  country,  or  that  it  so 
rarely  happens  at  to  render  it  necessary  for 
naturalists  to  refer  to  so  distant  a date  os  the 
year  1780  : several  recent  instances  of  its  ni- 
difleation  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
could  easily  be  given ; the  usual  season  for 
it  being  about  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
nests  ore  chiefly  composed  of  sticks  and 
twigs,  and  made  very  shallow,  except  just 
where  the  eggs  are  deposited  ; and  the  situa- 
tion chosen  for  the  nest  is  generally  on  one 
of  the  largest  branches  of  an  oak.  | 

PERNA.  A genus  of  Conchiferons  Mol-  , 
lusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  sub-eqnivolve, 
irregular,  compressed,  and  folioceous  ; hinge 
straight  and  broad,  divided  into  puwllel 
grooves  ; bosses  small  margins  very  brittle. 
They  are  mostly  from  India,  the  CapeVenie 
Islands,  &c.,  and  generally  found  adhering  to 
rocks  deep  in  the  sea  ; considerable  clusters 
being  frequently  found  attached  firmly  to 
each  other  by  the  byssus.  The  Mnus  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  straightness, 
number,  and  regularity  of  the  grooves  in  the 
hinge  and  the  sinus,  for  the  pasMige  of  the 
byssus.  Its  shape  recall  to  mind  that  of  a 
gammon  of  bacon  : hence  the  name. 

PETALOCERA.  A tribe  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  comprising  tliose  which  have  an- 
tennae terminated  by  a foliated  mass.  The 
mandibles  are  very  variable  in  their  struc- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the 
various  groups ; and  the  head  and  thorax 
of  the  males  ore  armed  with  stranM  horns 
or  protuberances,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  uses.  The  body  is  generally 
more  or  less  oval  and  convex,  the  legs  robust, 
and  the  anterior  tibiae  dentated  on  the 
outside.  In  many  of  the  insects,  especially 
those  which  feed  upon  leaves,  the  iutemiu 
edge  of  the  mandibles  is  formed  into  a brood 
homy  plate,  with  various  transverse  chan- 
nels, well  formed  for  masticating.  These 
insects  subsist  on  vegetable  substances,  some 
while  in  a state  of  decay,  and  others  upon 
f)csh  leaves  and  flowers,  their  larvae  devour- 
ing the  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  and  ohen  doing 
much  damage.  The  head  of  the  larva  is 
generally  large  and  homy,  convex  in  front,  { 
with  the  top  curved ; the  mandibles  ore 
strong,  flat  on  the  anterior  surface,  concave 
on  the  posterior ; the  legs  are  robust,  with 
four  joints,  terminated  by  a strong  hook. 
Some  of  these  larvas  are  several  years  in  at- 
taining their  full  size  ; they  then  form,  in  I 
situations  where  they  reside,  an  oval  cocoon,  I 
composed  of  earth,  excrements,  and  morsels  I 
of  gnawed  wood,  &c.  agglutinated  together.  | 
The  pupsB  are  of  the  ordinary  form  ; but  \ 
the  sneatlis  of  the  lower  wings  aun  rather ; 
longer  than  those  of  the  elytra.  As  exanv> 
pies  of  this  tribe  we  may  cite  the  Cockcua-  i 
ren,  Stao-bkktlb,  Scara-  | 

BiEOS,  &c.  ! 

PETALURA.  A genus  of  gigantic  Dra- 
gon-flies, found  in  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand ; a closely  allied  species  eff  which 
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seems  at  one  time  to  have  lived  in  this 
' country,  although  now  alone  known  bv 
fossil  remaius,  figured  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
1 uhder  the  name  of  (E^hna  Ua»*ina.  There 
are  two  species  known —the  Pttalura  gi- 
\ ganUa  of  New  Holland,  and  the  Petahtra 
I Ccarovti  of  New  Zealand  ; both  of  which 
may  be  at  once  known  by  the  largely  de- 
I veloped  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  nb- 
(lumen.  The  accompanying  figure,  copied 


C*nOVB'8  DRAOOM-FLT, 
(rETAinaA  oarovri  ) 


from  the  Zoology  of  IT.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
' and  Terror,  will  give  a tolerably  accurate 
' idea  of  the  form  of  this  curious  genus  of 
I Neuroptera.  The  name,  we  may  remark, 
was  given  to  it  in  compliment  to  the  author 
I of  ‘The  Story  without  an  End,'  in  which 
a Dragon-fly  is  made  to  act  on  important 
I i)art. 

PETAURUS.  Tlie  Flying  Phnlanger  : 
a Marsupial  animal  wdiich  l>ears  the  same 
relationship  to  the  true  Fhalanger,  as  the 
dying  squirrel  docs  to  the  ordinary  squirrel. 
By  means  of  the  skin  which  is  extended 
between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  the  animal 
can  partially  sustain  itself  in  the  air : and 
its  aerial  evolutions,  when  favoured  by  the 
shades  of  evening,  are  considered  peculiarly 
graceful.  It  is  destitute  of  the  prehensile 
tail  of  the  true  Fhalangers. 


The  Stormy  Petrel,  so  well  known  and 
much  dreaded  by  sailors  as  the  harbingers 
-of  a storm, — and  to  whom  the  $oultriqutt  of 
Mother  Carey's  Chicken  has  been  given,— 
are  the  least  of  alt  the  web  footed  birds, 
being  only  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  Is  half  an  inch  long,  hooked  ut  the  tip  i 
the  nostrils  tubular.  The  u)>pcr  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  black,  sleek,  and  glossed 
w’ith  bluish  rcficctions ; the  brow,  cheeks, 
and  under  parts,  sooty  brown  5 the  rump, 
and  some  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  tail, 
white  : legs  slender,  block,  and  scarcely  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  from  the 
knee  joint  to  the  end  of  the  toes.  In  the 
length  of  its  wings,  and  the  swiftness  of  its 
flight,  it  resembles  the  Chimney  Swallow. 
It  is  met  with  on  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
diving,  or  swimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
heavy  rolling  waves  of  the  most  tempestuous 


sea,  quite  at  case,  and  In  security  ; and  yet 
it  seems  to  foresee  and  fear  the  coming  storm 
before  the  seaman  can  discover  any  ap)>car- 
ance  of  its  approach  ; flocking  together,  and 
making  a clamonms  i>lercing  cry,  as  if  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  his  danger.  They  feed 
on  small  marine  animals  and  seeds  of  sen- 
weeds,  and  appear  very  fond  of  fat  or  grease, 
fur  W'hich,  and  for  the  animals  put  in  motion, 
they  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  sliips  for 
great  distances.  They  breed  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs.  They 
fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  tlie  water; 
and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they  susjK^nd 
themselves  by  extending  their  wings,  ond 
appear  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  wviter. 
There  arc  four  species,  w’hicli  are  so  closely 
allied  as  to  be  often  confounded.  C.  Buo- 
nai>artc,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this 
genus  of  oceanic  birds,  designates  them  as 
follows  : — 77i«/ass/f/rowa  Wilaonii  (Stormy 
Petrel);  deep  sooty  black  ; tail  even  ; wings 
reaching  a little  beyond  its  tip  ; tube  of  tlie 
nostrils  recurved  ; tarsus  one  and  n half 
inch  long. — T I.rachit  (Forked-tailed  Pe- 
trel); brownish  black;  tail  forked;  wings 
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not  reaching  beyond  the  tip  ; tube  of  the 
nostrils  straight ; tarsus  one  inch  long.  Our 
figure  represents  this  species:  it  is  copied 
from  the  great  work  of  Audubon  *Thc  Birds 
of  America.’  — F.  pelagica  ; sooty  black  ; 
tall  even  ; wings  reaching  a little  beyond  it ; 
tube  of  the  nostrils  almost  straight ; tarsus 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. — F.  oceanica  ; 
brownish  block  ; tail  slightly  emarrinate  ; 
wings  reaching  more  than  an  inch  TCyond 
it ; tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved  ; tarsus 
nearly  one  ancl  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
— •*  Whisking  with  the  cclcritv  of  an  arrow 
through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  abyss,  and 
darting  aw'ay  over  the  foaming  crest  of  some 
mountain  wave,  they  attend  the  labouring 
balk  in  all  her  perilous  course.  When  the 
storm  sulisides  they  retire  to  rest,  and  are  no 
more  seen.”  [Fur  Sooty  Petrel,  see  Furri- 
KUS.] 

PETRTCOLA.  A genus  of  Conehifera, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  w'orld,  in  rocks, 
corals,  &c.,  but  most  abundant  In  America. 
They  arc  delicate,  white,  and  radiated  ; and 
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contain  a tongue-shaped  mollusc,  the  foot  | 
, of  which  is  small.  The  shell  is  equivalve,  ^ 
I inequilateral,  transverse,  and  variously  ob-  i 
I long ; anterior  side  rotmded,  posterior  side  : 
more  or  less  attenuated,  slightly  gaping ; ' 
^ hinge  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve, 

; and  two  muscular  impressiona  in  each  ; liga* 
ment  external. 

! PETROGAI.E.  A well  charMterlMd 
genus  of  the  Kangaroo  family,  first  described 
by  Mr.  Gray.  The  species  frequent  rocky 
mountains,  preferring  in  some  instances 
those  that  are  most  precipitous.  The  Brush* 
tailed  Rock  Wallaby  (A  p«mcj7/a<a)  has  a 
harshish  long  fur,  of  a dusky  brown  hue, 
tinged  with  red  and  grey : a white  streak 
posses  down  the  middle  of  the  throat ; the 
tail  is  black,  very  long,  and  furnished  with 
long  hairs  which  form  a brush.  Tlie  length 
of  the  male  is  about  three  feet  and  a half, 
t It  is  a strictly  gregarious  species,  assembling 
in  such  num^rs  (Mr.  Gould  informs  us)  os 
to  form  well-beaten  paths  along  the  sides  of 
I the  mountains : their  agility  is  very  great, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and,  like  the 
' chamois  or  goat,  alighting  on  perilously 
' narrow  ledges  — a habit  which  protects  them 
I from  the  aborigines  and  the  native  Austra- 
I lian  dug.  The  species  is  strictly  nocturnal 
I in  its  habits.  It  occasionally  ascends  trees, 

I not  using  the  tail  as  a help.  We  are  assured 
’ by  Mr.  Gould  that  the  flesh  is  excellent.  Cap- 
I tain  Grey,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Australia, 

I has  described  the  habits  of  one  of  these,  and 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  all  somewhat  si- 
I milar,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him. 

! He  is  speaking  of  the  species  called  the 
j Short-eared  Rock  Kangaroo  (P.  brachiotis'y, 

1 which  Is  found  in  Korlh-westem  Australia. 

! He  says,  **  This  graceful  little  animal  is  cx- 
I cessively  wild  and  shy  in  its  habits,  fre- 
I quenting  in  the  day-time  the  highest  and 
j most  inaccessible  rocks,  and  only  descending 
! into  the  valleys  to  feed  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening.  When  disturbed 
in  the  day-time,  among  the  rouglicst  and 
most  precipitous  rocks,  it  bounds  along  fVom 
one  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  apparent 
j facility,  and  is  so  watchful  and  wary  in  its 
habits  that  it  ii  by  no  means  easy  to  get  a 
•hot  at  it.  One  very  surprising  thing  is, 
how  it  can  support  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  exposed  in  the  situations  it  always 
iVequents  amongst  the  burning  sandstone 
; rocks,  the  mercury  there  during  the  heat  of 
j the  day  being  frequently  I have  never 
I seen  those  animals  in  tlie  plains  or  lowlands, 
and  believe  tliat  they  frequent  mountains 
alone.” 

PETROICA.  A genus  of  Interesting  Pas- 
serine birds,  found  in  Australia,  of  which  , 
Mr.  Gould  has  described  several  species.  | 

The  Petroica  Multicolor,  or  Scarlet-  j 
BREASTED  RoBix.  This  elegant  species  is  a I 
native  of  New  Holland  and  all  the  small 
islands  lying  off  the  southern  coast,  the  low 
bushes  and  woods  skirting  the  open  plains 
and  sterile  districts  being  its  favourite  places  i 
of  resort.  Wc  learn  from  Mr.  Gould,  that, 
like  our  own  Redhp»ost,  the  familiarity  with 
which  this  beautiful  Robin  enters  the  gar-  j 


dens  and  dwellings,  ncccrtsnrily  mokes  It  a 
great  favourite  ; its  attractiveness  is  more- 
over much  enhanced  by  its  more  gay  attire, 
the  strong  contrasts  of  scarlet,  jet-black,  and 
white  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  beautiftU 
to  behold  of  any  of  the  birds  of  Australia  ; 
but  its  song  ancf  call-note,  though  resembling 
the  European  bird,  are  much  more  feeble. 
The  head,  throat,  and  upper  surface  of  the 
male  arc  black  ; forehead  snowy-white ; a [ 
longitudinal  and  two  oblique  bands  of  white  i 
on  the  wings  ; breast  and  upi>cr  part  of  the  I 
belly  scarlet  ; lower  part  of  the  belly  white; 
bill  and  feet  black.  The  breast  of  the  female  j 
is  strongly  tinged  with  red,  but  the  chief  I 
part  of  her  plumage  is  brown.  The  nest,  ■ 
which  is  compactly  made  and  securelyplac^d,  ! 
is  composed  of  dried  grasses,  narrow  strips  of 
bark,  mosses  and  lichens,  all  bound  firmly  I 
together  with  cobwebs  and  the  finest  fibres 
of  vegetables,  and  lined  with  feathers,  wool, 
or  sou  liair.  The  eggs  are  generally  three 
or  four  in  number  ; greenish-white,  slightly 
tinged  with  flesh  colour,  and  rather  minutely 
freckled  all  over  with  olive-brown.  Two  or  j 
three  broods  are  generally  reared  in  the  year, 
the  period  of  nidification  commencing  in 
August  and  endiug  in  February. 

Tlie  Petroica  Superciliosa,  or  White- 
EYEBROWEU  RoBi.v.  ThU  spcdes  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bur- 
dekin  Lakes,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  while  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.Leichardt,  during  his  adven- 
turous expedition  from  Morcton  Bay  to  Fort 
Essington ; and  it  is  thus  noticed  in  that  ; 
gentleman's  journal : — “May  14th.  In  a 
ramble  with  my  gun  I shot  a new  bird,  the  ' 
actions  of  which  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
PetroicoB  and  the  Eopsaltriat ; like  the  former,  ' 
it  carries  its  tail  very  erect,  but  is  more  rc-  j 
tiring  in  its  habits  than  those  birds  ; on  ; 
the  other  hand,  its  notes  resemble  tho<»e  of  ■ 
the  latter.  It  inhabits  the  dense  jungle-  ! 
like  vegetation  growing  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  fig-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Burde-  | 
kin.”  Over  the  eye  is  a long  white  stripe.  ' 
and  the  throat,  abdomen,  under  surface  of 
the  shoulder,  and  the  bases  of  the  primaries  ' 
and  secondaries  are  white  ; lores,  ear-coverts,  : 
wing-coverts,  and  the  primaries  and  second-  1 
aries,  for  some  distance  beyond  the  white, 
deep  black  ; all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail,  sooty  brown  ? all  but  the  two  central 
tail-feathers  largely  tipped  with  white  ; bill 
and  feet  black.  ” I 

Another  species,  the  Petroica  Ertthro-  , 
oastra,  or  Norfolk  Islaxd  Robix,  to 
which  locality  it  is  believed  to  be  strictly 
confined,  is  thus  descrilied  : — The  male  has 
the  forehead  silvery  wliltc  ; n small  patch 
on  the  wings  near  the  shoulder,  under  wing- 
coverta,  the  flanks  and  under  toil-coverti 
white  ; chest  end  abdomen  very  rich  scarlet ; 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage  deep  black  ; 
bill  black  ; feet  brown.  The  female  has  the 
crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surikee, 
wings,  and  toil  reddish  brown  ; throat  white, 
tinged  with  browm  : chest  and  centre  of  th« 
abdomen  washed  with  scarlet ; lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  wliite  ; 
flanks  brown  ; bill  blackish  brow'n  ; feet  yel- 
lowish  brown.  I 
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'Hje  other  «i»cies  are  Petroira  GoodenovU, 

or  Rcd‘capped  Kobin  ; Pttroicn  jiko-nicea. 
or  Flaine*  breasted  Robin  ; Pttroica  bi<^lcn\ 
or  Pied- Robin  I and Pcf^-otca/iaca^  or  Dusky 
Robin  j— all  closely  aiwimilating  in  monnere 
^ow^y  to  the  one  above  described,  but 
cliltermg  from  that  and  each  other  in  specific 
c]iaracteristics.  FWiu^. 

-5HOPORUS.  or  GROUNT>  PARRA- 

/■  «'"’>•  ‘he  family  Psitlacuke; 

BO  called  from  their  terrestrial  hahiu.  To 
thu  genus  belong  the  beautiful  green  and 

black-marked  Holland  Parrot the 

foiiMosi’s,  to  which  Mr.  Gould. 

! the  historiographer  of  the  Birds  of  Australia, 

1 ‘“hi*  large  and  noble  work: 

I - ^ ® ^ine  of  the  African  members  of  its 

farnily,  who  are  Inelegant  in  form  and  slow 
; anti  ungraceful  in  their  actions,  the  P for- 
' rwo-nts  is  u active  and  graceful  os  can  be  well 
imagined  ; and  although  in  its  colouring  it 
, caiiiiot  vie  with  some  of  its  more  gaudily 
I attired  tmthren,  it  possesses  a style  of  plu- 
I rriage  and  diversity  of  markings  far  from  un- 
. pleasing.  Having  very  frequently  encoun- 
tered It  in  a state  of  nature,  I am  enabled 
I to  state  that  in  its  action  it  differs  from 
every  other  known  species  of  Us  race,  os  it 
docs  also  in  its  habits  and  economy,  wlifch  I 

I Bhall  now  attempt  to  dcscrilie.  Wictlier  the 

I power  of  perching  is  entirely  denied  to  it 
or  not  I am  uncertain,  but  I never  saw  it 
fly  into  a tree,  nor  could  I ever  force  it  to 
t^ake  shelter  on  the  branches.  It  usually 
; frequents  either  sandy  sterile  districts 
covered  with  tufts  of  rank  grass  and  herbage. 

I or  low  swampy  flats  abounding  with  rusiies 
I and  the  otlier  kinds  of  vegetation  peculiar 
to  such  situations.  It  is  generally  observed 

either  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  from  its  very 
recluse  habits,  and  great  powers  of  running. 

It  is  seldom  or  ever  seen  until  it  is  flushed  ! 
and  tlicn  only  for  a short  time,  os  it  soon 
pitclics  again  and  runs  off  to  a place  of  ' 
seclusion,  often  under  the  covert  of  the  I 


Robert  1 ortmie's  “ Tlirec  Years'  Wander- 
Ingsin  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China  I 
- . f of  all  the  methods  of  i 
caching  fish  in  China  is  that  of  training  I 
and  employing  a large  species  of  cormorant 
lor  tills  purpose,  generally  called  the  fish-  1 
inpeormorant.  These  ore  certainly  wonder- 
™ ^ ‘'“'■f  f™1“«“<ly  “let  with  them  i 

on  tile  canals  and  lakes  m tlie  interior,  and. 

i:""‘  “"J  "A*.**  lyo'  ‘ii'ii'  0*- 

^ordinary  docility  1 should  have  had  I 
^at  difficulty  in  bringing  my  mind  to  be-  i 
.‘“A  l‘?'o  »aid  about  them. 

The  first  time  I saw  them  was  on  a canal  a ‘ 
few  miles  from  Ning-po.  I was  then  on  mv 
way  to  a celebrated  temple  in  that  quarter,  ’ 
where  I intended  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  order  to  make  collections  of  objects  of 
natural  history  in  tlic  neighbourliood.  Wlicu 
the  birds  come  in  sight  I immediately  made 
my  boatmen  take  in  our  sail,  and  we  re- 


wssvti  uMucr  liie  covert  of  the 

j griws-tree  [Aanthorrheea),  which  abound* 
j in  Uie  districts  it  frequents.’*  « • » It  flies 
' ® ground  with  great  rapidity,  fro- 

•everal  zigzag  turns  in  the 
, dutance  of  a hundred  yards,  beyond 

I which  it  seldom  passes  without  again  rest- 
, ing  on  the  ground.  Its  flesh  is  excellent, 
'7°'^  delicate  in  flavour  than 
I that  of  the  snipe,  and  equalling,  if  not  sur- 
I quail.  Its  white  eggs 

I 7"  J!’®  ground.  It  is  a native 

Australia,  and  is  found  also  in 
j Van  Diemen  B Land. 

I . A genus  of  Pachy- 

. dermata  allied  to  Swine,  and  from  the  pro- 
jecting appendages  about  tlic  head  called 
Warttj  Hogs.  Tliey  are  natives  of  Africa. 

genua  of  web- footed  birds. 
CSee  Tropic  Bird.} 

FTIALACROCORAX.  A genus  of  Pal- 
mipede birds  { for  the  characters  and  various 
species  of  which  see  the  article  Cormora.vt. 
in  addition  to  what  is  there  given,  we  think 
that  the  following  extract,  although  long,  is 
Jt^icicntly  interesting  to  warrant  the  in- 
troduction of  it  here  : It  is  uken  from  Mr. 


\ a.a  wu*  Otttl,  ttUU  re- 

_ moined  stationary  for  some  time  to  observe 
- f"®*/  Pi'occcilingj.  Tlierc  were  two  email 
. boats,  containing  one  man  and  about  ten  or 
, twelve  birds  in  each.  The  birds  were  stnnd- 
J lug  pcrclied  on  tlie  sides  of  the  little  bo.it, 
^ and  apparently  had  just  arrived  at  the  flsli- 
‘ S,'}'*  about  to  commence 

f "“W  ordered  out  of 

“ ! “ml  so  Weil 

t ‘l‘“‘  ‘I'cy  went  on  the 

‘ themselves 

‘ “"d.  began  to  look  for  tisli. 

' if,  • u have  a l>^utiful  sea-green  eve,  and, 

^ the  finny  tri^,  which,  once  caught  in  the 
J shaTp-notclied  bill  of  tlie  bird,  never  by  any 
. Po**‘bility  can  cscaiie.  The  cormorant  now 
I rises  to  the  surface  with  the  fish  in  its  hill 
and  the  moment  he  is  seen  by  the  Chinaman 
he  18  called  back  to  tlie  boat.  As  docile  as  a 
dog,  lie  swims  after  his  master,  and  allows 
hini^lf  to  be  pulled  into  the  son-pau,  where 
I*®  d‘*8<“'8es  his  prey,  and  again  resumes  his 
labours.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  still, 
It  one  of  tte  cormorants  gets  hold  of  a flsli 
*?  he  would  have  I 

some  difficulty  in  taking  it  to  the  boat,  some 
or  the  others,  seeing  his  dilemma,  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  their  efforts  united 
^pture  the  animal  and  haul  him  off  to  tlie  , 
boat.  Sometimes  a bird  seemed  to  get  lazy 
about  without  at- 
tending to  his  business  i and  tlien  the 
Chinaman,  witli  a long  bamboo,  which  lie 
also  used  for  propelling  the  boat,  struck  the  I 
water  near  where  the  bird  was,  without,  i 
however,  hurting  him,  calling  out  to  him  at  I 

diatelv,  like  the  truant  schoolboy  who  neg-  I 
lects  his  lessons  and  is  found  out,  tlie  cor-  ! 
mornnt  gives  up  his  play  and  resumes  his 

nrnvTfii'^i'T  ‘ '*  P'“  ‘■'“‘"‘I  ‘be  I 

neck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  liim  from  swal- 
lowing the  fisli  which  lie  catches  ; and  great  ' 
care  is  taken  that  tliis  string  is  placed  and  ! 
fastened  so  that  it  will  not  slip  fartlier  down 
upon  his  neck  and  choke  him,  wliich  other- 
wise It  would  be  very  apt  to  do. 

“ Since  I first  saw  these  birds  on  the  N’ing- 
po  Canal,  I have  had  opportunities  of  in.qiect- 
ing  them  and  their  operations  in  many  otlier 
parts  of  Cluna,  more  particularly  in  the 


Ci)e  CrcaiSurg  0f  jlatural  SjiJftoriJ ; 


country  between  tlic  town*  of  Ilang-chow- 
foo  and  6hang>hae.  1 also  saw  great  num- 
ber* of  them  on  the  river  Min*  near  Foo- 
chow-lbo.  I was  most  anxious  to  get  some 
; living  specimen*,  that  I might  take  them 
I home  to  England.  Having  great  difficulty 
I in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  part  with  them, 

! or,  indeed,  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject, 
j when  I met  them  in  the  country,  owing  to 
I our  place  of  meeting  being  generally  in 
I those  parts  of  the  interior  where  the  English 
! are  never  seen,  I applied  to  her  Majesty's 
consul  at  Shang-liae  (Captain  Balfour),  who 
, very  kindly  sent  one  of  the  Chinese  con- 
nected with  the  consulate  into  the  county, 

I and  procui^  two  pairs  for  me.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  provide  food  for  them  on 
the  voyage  from  Snang-hae  to  IIon^-Kong. 
We  procured  a.  large  quantity  of  live  cels, 
this  being  a principal  part  of  their  food,  and 
put  them  into  a Jar  of  mud  and  fresh  water. 
; These  they  eat  in  a most  voracious  manner, 
swallowing  them  whole,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, vomiting  them  afterwards.  If  one 
bird  was  unlucky  enough  to  vomit  Ills  eel, 
be  was  fortunate  indeed  if  he  caught  it 
again,  for  another,  os  voracious  os  himself, 
would  instantly  seize  it,  and  swallow  it  in  a 
moment.  Often  they  would  fight  stoutly 
for  the  fish,  and  tlien  it  either  became  the 
> property  of  one,  or,  as  often  happened,  their 
: sharp  bills  divided  the  prey,  and  each  ran 
off  and  devoured  the  half  wliicli  fell  to  his 
I share.  During  the  passage  down  we  en- 
, countered  a heavy  gale  at  sea  i and  as 
the  vessel  was  one  of  those  small  clipper 
I schooners,  she  pitched  and  rolled  very  much, 
shipping  seas  from  bow  to  stern,  which  set 
! everything  on  her  decks  swimming.  I put 
I my  head  out  of  tiie  cabin  door  when  the  gale 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  first  tiling  1 saw 
was  the  cormorants  devouring  the  eels, 
which  were  floating  all  over  the  decks.  I 
then  knew  that  tne  jar  must  have  been 
turned  over  or  smashed  to  pieces,  and  that 
of  course  all  the  eels  which  escaped  the  bills 


of  the  cormorants  were  now  swimming  in 
the  ocean-  After  this  I was  obliged  to  feed 
them  upon  anythliig  on  board  which  I could 


find  i but  when  1 arrived  at  Ilong-Koog 
they  were  not  in  very  good  condition  : two 
of  them  died  socm  after ; and  os  there  was 
no  hope  of  taking  the  others  home  alive,  I 
was  obliged  to  kill  them  and  preserve  their 

[ skins. 

I “The  Chinaman  from  whom  I bought 

I these  birds  has  a large  establishment  for 
fishing  and  breeding  the  birds  about  tliirty 
or  forty  miles  from  Shaitthoe,  and  between 
that  town  and  Chapoo.  They  sell  at  a high 
price  even  amongst  the  Chinese  themselves  { 
1 believe  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  pair, 
that  is, from  thirty  shillings  to  forty  shillings. 
As  1 was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  their 
food  and  habits,  Mr.  Medhurst,  junior,  the 
interpreter  to  the  British  consulate  at  Shang- 
liae,  kindly  undertook  to  put  some  questions 
to  the  man  who  brought  them,  and  sent  me 
the  following  notes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject:—* The  fish-catching  birds  eat  small 
fish,  yellow  eels,  and  pulse-jelly.  At  5 r.  m. 
•very  day  each  bird  will  cat  six  taels  (eight 
ounces)  of  eels  or  fish,  and  a catty  of  pulse- 


jelly.  They  lay  eggs  after  three  years,  and 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Hens  are  tiscd 
to  incubate  the  eggs.  Wlien  about  to  lay, 
their  faces  turn  red,  and  then  a good  ben 
must  be  prepared.  The  date  must  clearly 
written  upon  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  and 
they  will  hatch  in  less  than  twenty-five 
days.  When  hatched,  take  the  young  and 
put  them  upon  cotton,  spread  upon  some 
warm  water,  and  feed  them  with  eel's  blood 
for  five  days.  After  five  days  they  can  be 
fed  with  eel's  flesh  chopped  fine^and  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  watching  them. 
When  fishing,  a straw  tie  must  be  put  upon 
their  necks,  to  prevent  them  from  swallow- 
ing the  fish  when  they  catch  them.  In  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  of  the  year  thev  will 
dailv  descend  into  tiie  water  at  ten  o^clock 
in  the  morning,  and  catch  fish  until  five  iu 
the  afternoon,  when  they  will  come  on  shore. 
Thev  will  continue  to  go  on  in  this  way 
until  the  third  month,  after  which  time 
they  cannot  fisli  until  the  eighth  month 
comes  round  again.  The  male  is  easily 
known  from  the  female,  it  being  generally  a 
larger  bird,  and  in  having  a darker  and 
more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  size  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the  male 
being  large,  and  that  of  the  female  small.* 
Such  are  the  habits  of  this  extraordinary 
bird.  As  the  months  named  iu  the  note 
just  quoted  refer  to  the  Clunese  calendar,  it 
follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in  the 
siunracr  months,  but  commence  in  autumn, 
about  October,  and  end  about  May  — Mrioda 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  ana  third 
month  of  the  Chinese  year."  £Sec  CoK- 

UOBAl«T.] 

The  Spotted  ConiioRANx.  (Pkatacr<h 
corax  punctatus.)  This  beaiitilul  species 
of  Cormorant  is  a native  of  New  Zealand 
where  it  is  said  to  be  abundant,  althou^  it 
is  extremely  rare  in  ornithoLogicai  omle<^ 
tions.  It  builds  among  rocks,  and  also  on 
trees  which  grow  near  the  water.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Gould's  splendid  “ Birds  of 
Australia"  as  follows  : — “ Vertical  and  oc- 
cipital crest,  crown  of  the  head  and  throat 
sooty  black  ; back  of  the  neck,  lower  part  of 
the  bock,  and  rump  glossy  green  ; a white 
stripe  commencing  above  the  eye  passes 
down  each  side  of  the  neck  to  the  flanks ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
beautiful  leaden  gray ; uuder  toil-coverts 
and  tail  black  ; mantle,  scapularies,  and 
wings  brownish  ash,  all  the  feathers  except 
the  secondaries  and  primaries  having  a 
small  8]>ot  of  black  at  their  tip  ; from  tlie 
throat,  sides,  and  back  of  the  neck  and 
thighs,  arise  numerous  plume-Uke  white 
frathers  of  a soft  loose  texture  ; those  on  the 
•ides  and  bock  of  the  neck  are  very  nume- 
rous, but  on  the  other  parts  they  are  few 
and  thinly  scattered." 

PHALiENA.  [See  Morn.] 

FHALANGER.  (rhalan^ta.')  Agenns 
of  Marsupial  animals,  distlnguislicd  by  hav- 
ing the  second  and  tliird  toes  of  the  hiud 
feet  united  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx  in  a 
common  cutaneous  sheath.  The  Phaian^ 
Qista  Cuvieri  may  be  taken  as  an  exampl^ 
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mere  ore  Beveral  species  of  Phalongers  in 
Auakra^  belonging  to  the  genera  Vhalan- 
Ox^ta.  Dromxcia,  and  Ihpoona.  They  are 


I.ONa-EAR*D  PHALANOSR. 

(PHAC^AKOiaTA  OOVX*RI.) 

particu^rly  organized  for  living  in  trees. 
I*  Air.  Gould’s  works  on  the  Quadrupeds  of 
Australia,  descriptions  and  figures  of  all  the 
species  will  be  found. 

PHALA^QID^.  The  name  of  a family 
of  A rMhnido!,  called  Harvest-men,  or  Sliep- 
hcrd-Spiders.  They  have  two  tlu^ad-like 
palpi,  terminated  bv  a small  hook  ; the  legs 
I are  long  and  slender,  the  tarsi  consistina 
of  more  than  fifty  joints.  The  majority  of 
them  live  upon  the  ground,  upon  plants,  or 
at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  are  very  active  : 
others,  less  agile,  hide  themselves  between 
stones,  in  moss,  &c. 

PHAI/AROPE.  (Phalaropus.)  A genus 
of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  family 
Longiroatrti.  They  live  in  small  fiocks  on 
the  sea-coasts,  and  feed  on  aquatic  and  mol- 
luscous animals.  They  fly  weU,  and  swim  ex- 
pertly, resisting  the  heaviest  waves,  but  never 
dive.  They  inhabit  far  north,  migrating 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  to  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  continents.  The  female  builds 
on  the  shore  among  the  grass,  laying  from 

eggs.  Both  sexes  incubate,  and 
attend  on  the  young. 

PHASCOLOTHERIUM.  [See  Sppplx- 

MKXT.] 

PHASCOLARCTOS,  or  KOAI.A.  (PAos- 
colarctos  cincreus.)  A Marsupial  animal, 
closely  allied  to  the  Phalongers.  It  is 
stoutly  made,  has  robust  limbs  and  powerftil 
claws,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail.  It 
lii^s  chiefly  on  fruits,  and  its  habits  are 
arboreal  : as  it  passes  along  the  branches  of 
trees,  it  suspends  itself  by  its  claws,  after  the 
manner  of  a Sloth.  It  also  visits  the  ground, 
however  ; burrows  with  facility  ; and  there 
remains  in  a dormant  state  during  the  cold 
season.  The  fore  feet  of  this  animal  have 
each  five  toes,  of  which  iwo  are  opposed  to 
the  other  three  ; a zoological  fact  worthy  of 
note,  as  it  is  the  only  instance  among  Mom* 
malia : in  the  hind  feet  this  power  does  not 
exist.  When  the  young  one  leaves  the  pouch, 
it  clings  to  the  back  or  the  parent  for  some 
time.  In  New  South  Wales,  where  they  ore 
common,  they  are  often  called  “ Monkeys,” 
and  sometimes  ‘‘  Bears.”  We  extract  a short 
account  of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  for  Dec.  31.  1836,  and 
was  \mtten  by  one  who  has  shot  them,  and 
also  kept  them  in  a state  of  confinement 


, “They  have  four  hands, 
"‘®  armed  with 
c^ked  pointed  nMls,  exceedingly  sharp, 

fur^nf^®i^>fi  covered  with 

xur  of  a bluish-gay  colour,  very  thick,  and 

extremely  soft.  It  is  darker  on  the  back, 

belly,  but 

slightly  tin^d  with  a reddish-brown  about 
the  rump.  The  n(w  is  somewhat  elongated, 

™ tipped  with  black 
®J®  concealed  in 

the  of  the  fur,  but  have  inwardly 

long  whitish  hairs.  The  eyes  are  round  and 
dork,  someUmes  expressive  and  interesting. 
The  mouth  is  small,  and  they  have  no  tail. 
Their  countenance  altogether  is  by  no  means 
®*  harmless-looking  and  pi- 
tiful. They  seemed  formed  for  climbing 
trees,  but  they  are  rather  slow  in  motion, 
and  but  moderately  active.  Like  many 
otner  ammals  of  the  colony,  they  are  drowsy 
and  stupid  by  day,  but  become  more  ani- 
mated at  night,  and  when  disturbed  they 
make  a melancholy  cry,  exciting  pity.  They 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  selecting  the 
blossoms  imd  young  shoots  ; and  they  are 
»*®™®  P««^icular  kinds  of 
■ 'V®“  they  appear  about 

the  size  of  a small  Chinese  pig.  They  are 

every  other 

s^ies  of  the  quadrumana,  and  it  is  probable  ' 
they  posMss  different  enjoyments.  They 

^ irritated.  The  first  I ever  saw  of 
these  animals  was  caught  in  a particular 
manner  by  a native  ; and  as  we  witnessed  his 
manoeuvres  with  considerable  curiosity,  it 
may  afiford  some  interest  to  relate  the  anec- 
dote. 

” We  were  ascending  very  early  in  the 
morning  Mount  Tourang,  one  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical stations  in  Argylc,  when  the 
native  p^ived  a very  large  monkey  in 
the  act  of^ascending  a tree  : he  caught  it.  and 
l^ing  d^rous  of  preserving  the  animal,  we 
tied  it  with  some  silk  kerchiefs  to  the  trunk 
of  a small  tree,  intending  to  take  it  to  the 
camp  on  our  return.  About  sunset  we  were 
descending  the  mountain,  and  did  not  forget 
the  prisoner ; but,  lo  I on  arrjNrhig  at  the  spot, 
the  creatwe  was  gone.  The  nativeshook  his 
head,  whistled,  and  commenced  examining 
the  neighbounng  trees,  when  presently  he 

®*^l®u  **  *®  perched  upon  the  top  of 

a high  tree,  quite  at  home.  “ Me  catch  the 
directly,”  said  the  black,  and  pro- 
wed^  flrrt  to  rat  a thin  pole  about  ten 
fe®t  “ lengt^  next  tore  a long  strip  of 
ropy  lhatened  to  one  end  of 

V t.’™  *^®  ^'**®*®^*i  loop  or  noose : after 
which  he  commenced  climbing  the  tree  in 
good  spirits,  wd  confident  of  success.  The 
ommal,  on  observing  the  approach  of  his 
enemy,  ascended  higher  and  higher  tUl  he 
.K®^/^®  ^®ry  extremity  of  th^eofy  bough 
on  the  top  of  the  tree  : while  the  native 
mounting  as  high  as  he  could  safely  go! 
could  but  scarcely  reach  him  with  his  pole! 
hor  a long  time  he  tried  to^get  the  noose 
^^®  and  several 

*^®  imagined  ho  hadsuo- 
^ded,  the  monkey,  at  work  with  his  fore- 
hand, would  repeatedly  tear  it  off  and  dls- 
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engage  himeelf*  'rhe  poor  animal^  as  he 
looked  down  upon  his  perplexing  adversary, 
looked  truly  piteous  and  ridiculous,  and  we 
began  to  think  that  the  black  would  fail  in 
his  attempt. 

**  The  native,  however,  growing  impatient 
and  angry,  ascended  a step  higher^ill  the 
very  tree  bent  with  his  weight.  He  tried 
again,  and  having  succeeded  in  slipping  the 
noose  over  the  monkey’s  head,  immediately 
twisted  the  pole  so  as  to  tighten  the  cord. 

Me  got  lilm  rascal,"  he  exclaimed,  os  he 
looked  downward  to  sec  the  best  way  of 
descending.  “ Come  along,  you  rascal,  come 
come,  come  I " he  cried,  tugging  away  at  the 
monkey,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  quit  his 
post.  Down  they  came  by  degrees,  the 
black  cautiously  managing  his  prisoner, 
every  now  and’  tlicn  making  faces  at  him 
and  teasing  him,  with  great  apparent  de* 
light  and  satisfaction  to  liimself.  We  could 
not  but  observe  the  cautious  manner  in 
wlUch  he  appeared  at  times  to  treat  the 
monkey  but  tliis  caution  W'c  soon  perceived 
was  very  necessary,  for  when  they  had 
descended  to  where  the  tree  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  block  endeavoured  to  make 
the  animal  pass  him,  so  that  he  might  have 
better  command  over  him.  In  so  doing  the 
monkey  made  a spiteful  catch  or  spring  at 
the  native,  but  wliich  he  cleverly  avoided 
by  shifting  himself  to  the  other  branch  with 
great  dexterity.  At  length,  however,  both 
the  man  and  the  monkey  arrived  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  when  the  latter,  being 
lowermost,  jumped  upon  the  ground,  got 
loose,  and  having  crawled  to  the  nearest  tree, 
commenced  ascending  again.  We  seized  him 
by  the  rump,thoughues8of  danger,  but  soon 
thought  it  advisable  to  quit  our  hold,  when 
the  native,  now  enraged,  sprung  to  his  toma- 
hawk, and  threw  it  with  such  force  at  the 
unlucky  monkey  as  to  knock  him  clean  off 
tlie  tree.  We  took  the  animal  to  the  camp, 
where  it  was  soon  despatched,  as  we  thought, 
from  its  pitiful  cries,  that  it  was  suffering 
torture  (rem  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk." 

PHASCOLOMYB.  [See  Wombat.] 

FHA81ANELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  in  South  America,  Indio,  New  Hol- 
land, the  Mediterranean,  &c.  The  head  of 
the  animal  has  two  long  and  round  tenta- 
cula,  with  eyes  on  two  footstalks  ; foot  ob- 
long. The  shell  is  smooth,  oval,  variegat^; 
aperture  entire,  oval ; outer  lip  thin  ; inner 
lip  thin,  spread  over  a portion  of  the  body 


PBAaXAW>Z.LA  BOLTMOltiKS  ; WITS  ITS 
OPSROOI.nM. 

whorl  I columella  smooth,  rather  tliickencd 
towards  the  base  i operculum  homy,  spiral 


within.  The  shells  composing  thU  geniu 
arc  richly  marked  with  lines  and  waves  of 
various  and  delicate  colours. 

PHASIANID^.  The  name  of  a family 
of  (^Unaceous  birds,  of  which  the  ganut 
J^haiianus  is  the  type.  [Sec  Pueasaitt.] 

PHA8MID.®,  or  SPECTRE  INSECTS. 
A family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  allied  to 
the  Mantidce^  peculiar  to  warm  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  their  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  objects  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.  Some  of  them  are  destitute 
of  wings,  and  have  the  appearance  of  dead 
twigs ; their  legs  being  extended,  and  the 
absence  of  all  motion  for  a considerable  time, 
favouring  the  deception  : others  appear  like 
leaves,  &c.  Their  larvsB  differ  but  little  ixom 
the  perfect  [insects,  except  in  their  colours, 
and  the  absence  of  wings ; and  there  are 
several  species  in  which  these  are  never  de- 
veloped. It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that 
they  lose  a limb  by  violence  ; and  this  is 
reproduced,  provided  the  complete  growth 
of  the  animal  has  not  been  attained.  A 
species  found  in  the  Navigators’  Islands, 
and  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Williams  in 
liife  admirable  * Missionary  Enterprises  * 
destroys  the  top  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  and 
has  b^n  named  P.  cocopfiaga  from  this 
circumstance.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  and  of  M. 
De  llaan  on  this  singular  group  of  Insects  i 
we  may  remark  that  their  eggs  are  solitary 
and  not  enclosed  in  a case,  and  that  they 
often  resemble  small  beans  or  other  seeds. 
[See  PlIVLLlUM.] 

PHEASANT.  (P?uuianu8  Utifchiats.')  This 
beautiful  Gallinaceous  bird  derives  its  origin 
from  Eastern  cUmeSj  and  is  said  to  have 
been  first  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phosis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor  (as  its  name  imports)  t but  it 
lias  now  become  so  thoroughly  naturalised 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  in  moet  others 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for 
its  constitution,  and  where  ordinary  care  is 
taken  for  its  preservation,  that  iMth  here 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe 
it  is  well  known  and  highly  apprcciateiL 
Of  all  birds,  except,  perhaps,  the  Peacock, 
the  Pheasant  has  the  most  beautiful  and 
finely  variegated  plumage.  In  size  the  male 
may  be  compared  with  the  domestic  Cock. 
The  iridcs  arc  yellow ; round  the  eyes  is  a 
naked  skin,  of  a beautiful  scarlet,  with  small 
block  specks  ; and  under  each  eye  is  a small 
patch  of  short  feathers,  of  a dark  glossy 
purple  colour : the  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  ore  of  a deep  purple,  with  green 
and  blue  reflections ; the  lower  parts  of  the 
neck  and  breast  are  of  reddish  chestnot, 
edged  with  black,  under  which  appears  a 
tnuiff\’crse  golden  streak;  the  whole  body. 
Indeed,  uniting  the  finest  tints  of  golden 
yellow  and  green  with  the  richest  ruby  and 
purple,  set  off  with  spots  of  glossy  black. 
The  le^s,  feet,  and  toes  are  hom-colour^ 
The  tail,  wliich  is  very  long  and  regularly 
wedge-shaped,  partakes  of  the  beautiful  co- 
louring above  described ; and  the  whole  bird 
has  an  air  of  great  elegance.  This  brilliant 
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plumage  is,  howe>*er,  denied  to  the  female, 
1 though  the  Is  by  no  meant  uncomely  in  form 
1 or  colour.  The  natural  home  of  the  Pheasant 
1 is  in  the  woods,  which  he  leaves  at  the  close 
of  day,  to  perambulate  the  corn-fields  and 
. pastures,  accomMnied  by  his  females,  in 
1 search  of  food.  When  young,  however,  they 
principally  subsist  on  insects,  and  are  ex- 
1 ceedingly  fond  of  ants'  eggs.  The  female 
^ constructs  her  nest,  of  leaves,  in  some  retired 
spot ; and  lays  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs ; 
but  in  a state  of  captivity  she  seldom  pro- 
duces above  ten.  In  the  wild  state  she 
hatches  her  brood  with  patience,  vigilance, 
aud  courage  t but  when  Kept  tame,  she  be- 
comes so  ve^  remiss  in  her  duty,  that  a 
common  hen  is  generallv  made  her  sub- 
stitute. The  males  and  females  only  asso- 
ciate together  in  the  first  spring  months. 
Hlien  disturbed,  they  make  a whimng  noise, 
like  the  Partridge,  and,  from  being  a larn 
mark  and  flying  slowly,  they  are  readily 
brought  down  by  the  sportsman.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and 
domestication,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  PKeasantt  marked  with  a 

few  small  black  spots  on  the  neck,  and  rufous 
ones  on  the  shoulders ; the  Pied  Pheasant^ 
the  tail  feathers  of  which  are  black  edged 
with  white,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  b^y 
reddish  brown  and  white  { the  Variegatetl 
Pheasanit  which  is  white  and  rufous  ; and 
tlic  Jtinged  PheaaanU  which  has  a white 
collar.  Foxes  and  Polecats  destroy  many 
Pheasants  ; and  os  these  ore  commonly  fe- 
males engaged  in  incubation,  the  tendenev 
to  diminution  of  the  race  firom  this  cause  Is 
increased : buithc  chief  loss  of  the  Pheasant- 
breeder  is  caused  by  the  mortality  of  the 
young  birds,  about  the  time  of  changing  their 
nestling  feathers,  produced  by  a convulsive 
attempt  to  gasp  the  air,  or  expel  the  worms, 
(a  peculiar  sproies  of  Entozoon)  that  have 
occasioned  a disease  known  by  the  name  of 
**  the  gapes.”  In  their  wild  state  Pheasants 
feed  upon  all  kinds  of  grain  and  herbage, 
like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes. 
From  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  the  de- 
licacy of  their  flesh,  they  arc  every  where 
considered  by  the  sportsman  as  excellent 
game ; and  there  is,  accordingly,  no  bird 
upon  which  such  pains  have  b^n  taken  in 
its  propagation  in  porks  and  preserves. 

Among  the  various  pleasing  and  edifying 
observations  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Waterton's 
* Essays,'  there  are  some  on  the  habits  of 
the  Pheasant,  and  (intimately  connected 
with  the  subject)  on  that  most  exciting  topic, 
the  game  laws.  The  following  are  extracts. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  the  Pheasant  is 
considered  game  \ and  the  sportsman  is  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  out  a licence  from 
government,  in  order  to  qualifV  himself  to 
shoot  it.  When  wo  consider  the  habits  of 
this  bird,  wc  are  apt  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  placing  it  under  the  denomination  offeree 
na(i<rd,  and  I am  one  of  those  who  think  It 
would  be  a better  plan  to  put  it  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  bam-door  fowl,  by  making 
it  private  property  ; that  is,  by  considering 
it  the  property  of  the  person  in  whose  field 
or  wood  it  may  be  found.  The  Pheasant  is 
a more  than  half-retained  bird.  While  the 

Hare  and  the  Partridge  wonder  in  wildest 
freedom  through  the  land,  heedless  of  the 
fostering  core  of  man,  the  bird  in  question  i 
will  come  to  *is,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  be 
fed.  It  will  even  sometimes  associate  with 
the  poultry  on  the  farm ; and,  where  U is 
not  disturbed,  it  will  roost  in  trees  close  to 
our  habitations.  Its  produce  with  the  bam- 
door  fowl  is  unprolific,  and  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice  ou 
the  score  of  brilliancy  of  plumage,  or  of  fine-  i 
ness  of  shape.  The  Pheasant  crows  at  all 
seasons,  on  retiring  to  roost.  It  repeats  the 
call  often  during  the  night,  and  again  at 
early  dawn;  and  frequently  in  the  day-time, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  or  at  the 
report  of  a gun,  or  during  a thunder-storm. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  pair.  The 
female  lays  from  seven  to  eighteen  eggs  { 
but  in  general  the  nest  contains  about  twelve. 

” Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the 
Pheasant  to  the  nature  of  the  bam-door  fowl, 
still  it  has  that  within  it  which  baffles  every 
attempt  on  our  part  to  render  its  domestica- 
tion complete.  What  I allude  to  is,  a most 
sinmlar  innate  timidity,  which  never  falls 
to  mow  itself  on  the  sudden  and  abrupt  ap- 
pearance of  an  object.  I spent  some  months 
in  trying  to  overcome  this  timorous  pro- 
pensity in  the  Pheasant,  but  I fkiled  com- 
pletely in  the  attempt.  The  young  birds, 
which  had  been  hatched  under  a domestic 
hen,  soon  became  very  tame,  and  would  even 
receive  food  from  the  hand,  when  It  was 
offered  cautiously  to  them.  They  would  fly 
up  to  the  window,  and  would  f^d  in  com- 
pany with  the  common  poultry.  But  if  any 
body  approached  them  unawares,  off  they 
went  to  the  nearest  cover  with  surprising 
velocity.  They  remained  in  it  till  ail  was 
quiet,  and  then  returned  with  their  usual 
confidenee.  Two  of  them  lost  their  lives  in 
the  water  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a pointer,  wnile  the  Ix^-door  fowls  seemed 
scarcely  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  in- 
truder. The  rest  took  finally  to  the  woods 
at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season. 
This  particular  kind  of  timidity,  which  does 
not  appear  in  our  domestic  fowls,  seems  to 
me  to  oppose  the  only,  though  at  the  same 
time  an  insurmountable,  bar  to  our  final 
triumph  over  the  Pheasant.  After  attentive 
obeervatlon,  I can  perceive  nothing  else  in 
the  habits  of  the  bii^«  to  serve  as  a clue  by 
which  we  may  bb  enabled  to  trace  the  cause 
of  fkilnre  in  the  many  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  invite  it  to  breed  in  oar  yar^ 
and  retire  to  rest  with  the  bam-door  fowl 
and  turkey. 

**  Though  a preserve  of  Pheasants  is  an 
unpopular  thing.  ttlU  I ana  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  tne  bird  cannot  exist  In  this 
country  without  one ; at  the  same  time,  I 
am  aware  that  a preserve  may  be  overdone. 
Thus,  when  Pheasants  are  reserved  for  a 
day  of  slaughter,  under  thb  appellation  of 
a batfu,  the  regular  supply  of  the  market  is 
endangered,  the  diversion  kot  the  appearance 
of  cruelty,  and  no  good  end  seems  to  be 
answered.  It  exposes  the  preservers  of 
Pheasants  in  general  to  the  animodversioiis 
of  on  angry  press,  which  are  greedily  imul, 
and  long  remembered,  by  those  whose  situa- 
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tiuli  in  life  prccluclcs  them  from  joining  in 
the  suppo^cii  divcfblon.  However  ardently 
I may  wish  to  protect  the  Pheasant  in  an 
ornithological  point  of  view,  — I «ay  orni- 
thological, fur  its  flesh  I heed  not, — still,  I 
am  fully  uwure  that  the  danger  to  be  in- 
curred and  the  odium  to  be  borne  are  mighty 
objections.  \Vc  read,  that  the  ancients  sa- 
crificed a cock  to  ^sculapius : perhaps  the 
day  is  at  no  ^reat  distance  when  it  will  be 
considered  an  indispensable  act  of  prudence 
for  the  cotmiry  gentleman  to  offer  up  his 
lost  hecatomb  of  riieasints  at  the  shrine  of 
public  opinion. 

” To  the  illegal  possession  of  the  Pheasant 
alone  may  be  traced  the  sanguinary  noc- 
turnal conflicts  between  the  poachers  and 
those  who  are  appointed  to  watch  for  its 
safety.  The  poacher  is  well  aware  that  he 
cannot  procure  Pheasants  without  the  aid 
of  a gun;  and  he  knows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  report  of  that  gun  will  betray  him, 
and  bring  up  the  watchers,  against  whom 
he  would  have  no  chance  single-handed. 
Wherefore,  in  order  that  he  may  come  off 
victorious,  lie  musters  an  overwhelming  force 
of  tinkers,  cobblers,  masons,  smiths,  and  la- 
bourers, armed  with  bludgeons,  ami,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a rusty  gun.  Taking  tlje 
precaution  to  get  well  primed  with  beer,  off 
they  go,  fully  bent  on  having  every  thing 
tlicir  own  way.  The  Pheasants  fall ; the 
watchers  come  up ; oaths  and  curses  are 
poured  out,  and  a desperate  fray  commences. 
Here  arc  fumUhed,  work  imi>ortant  for  the 
nearest  magistrate,  profit  to  his  clerk,  cx- 
peuso  to  the  county,  and  practice  for  Mr. 
ketch.*  Let  it  be  also  obscr\'cd,  that  the 
unlawful  capture  of  the  Hare  and  the  Par- 
tridge (whScii  are  really  /cree  mifwrd)  does 
not  produce  similar  work  of  mischief.  These 
arc  taken  with  nets  and  snares.  The  fewer 
poachers  employed,  the  more  certain  is  their 
success.  A number  of  men  would  only  do 
harm,  and  mar  the  plan  of  capture.  So 
silently  is  this  mode  of  poaching  carried  on, 
that  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  not  aware  of  the 
loss  he  is  about  to  sustain  in  the  plunder  of 
his  game.  When  his  Hares  and  Partridges 
arc  actually  on  their  way  to  the  dealer's 
shop,  he,  ' good  easy  man,'  may  fancy  that 
thsy  are  merely  on  a \isit  to  his  neighbour’s 
manor,  or  that  the  Fox  and  the  Polecat  mar 
have  made  free  with  them.  Not  so  with 
regard  to  the  capture  of  the  Pheasant.  The 
mansion  is  sometimes  beset ; guns  are  fired 
close  to  the  windows  ; females  arc  frightened 
into  hysterics  ; and,  if  the  owner  sallies 
forth  to  meet  the  marauders,  his  recc]>tion 
is  often  the  mc^t  untoward  and  disagreeable 
that  can  well  be  imagined. 

**  Pheasants  would  certainly  be  delightful 
ornaments  to  the  lawn  of  the  country  gentle- 
man, were  it  not  for  the  annoying  idea,  that 
any  night,  from  November  to  May,  he  runs 
the  risK  of  getting  a broken  head,  if  he  ven- 
tures out  to  disturb  the  sport  of  those  who 
have  assembled  to  destroy  them.  There 
must  be  sometliing  radically  wrong  in  the 

game  laws.  How  or  when  these  laws  are  to  ^ 
he  amended,  is  an  affair  of  the  legislature.  [ 
The  ornithologist  can  do  no  more  than  point  ' 
out  the  grievance  w'hich  tltey  inflict  upon 
society,  and  hoi>c  that  there  will  soon  a 

change  in  them  for  the  better.  But  t6  the 
point.  Food  and  a quiet  retreat  are  the  two 
l>est  offers  that  mau  can  make  to  the  fea- 
thered race,  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
their  alxxlc  on  his  domain ; and  they  are 
absolutely  Bcrespnrj'  to  the  successful  pro-  , 
pagation  of  the  Pheasant.  This  bird  has  ^ 
a capacious  stomach,  and  requires  much  ' 
nutriment ; while  its  timidity  soon  causes 
it  to  abandon  those  places  which  are  dis- 
turl)cd.  It  is  fond  of  ncoriis,  beech  mast, 
the  lK‘rricf  of  the  hawthorn,  the  seeds  of 
the  wild  rose,  and  the  tul>er8  of  the  Jeru- 
salem articlioke.  As  long  as  these,  and 
the  corn  dropped  in  the  harvest,  can  l>c 
procured,  the  Pheasant  will  do  very  well.  ' 
In  the  spring  it  fluds  abundance  of  nou-  ; 
rishrnent  in  the  sprouting  leaves  of  young 
clover  ; but,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year  till  the  vernal  period,  their  wild  I 
food  affords  a vcr>'  scanty  supply  ; and  the  ' 
bird  will  be  exposed  to  all  tlie  evils  of  the 
vagrant  act,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  keep 
it  At  home  by  an  nrtifleial  supply  of  food. 
Boiled  potatoes  (which  the  Pheasant  prefers 
much  to  tliosc  ill  the  raw  state)  and  beans 
arc,  perhaps,  the  two  most  nourislUng  things 
that  can  be  offered  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Beans,  in  the  end,  arc  cheaper  than  all  the 
smaller  kinds  of  grain  ; b^ause  the  little 
binbi,  whicli  usually  sw*arm  at  the  place 
w'hcre  Pheasants  are  fed,  cannot  swallow 
them  ; and,  if  you  conceal  the  beans  under 
vew  or  holly  bushes,  or  under  the  lower 
branches  of  the  spruce  flr  tree,  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  rooks  and  riog-dorea. 
About  two  roods  of  the  thousand-headed 
cttbbaec  are  a most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Pheasant  preseive.  You  sow  a few 
ounces  of  seed  in  April,  and  transplant  the 
young  plants,  two  feet  asunder,  in  Ine  month 
of  June.  By  the  time  that  the  harvest  is  all 
in,  these  cabbages  will  afford  a most  excel- 
lent aliment  to  the  Pheasants,  and  are  par- 
ticularly serviceable  when  the  mund  is 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  I often  think 
that  Pheasants  are  unintentionally  destroyed 
by  farmers  during  the  autumnal  seed-time. 
They  have  a custom  of  steeping  the  wlieat 
in  arsenic  water.  This  must  be  injurious 
to  birds  which  pick  up  the  com  remaining 
on  the  surf'ace  of  the  mould.  I sometimes 
And  Pheasants,  at  this  period,  dead  in  the 
plantations,  and  now  and  then  take  them 
up,  weak  aud  languid,  and  quite  unable  to 
fly." 

e ipust  now  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
rarer  species,  viz.  the  Goldex  Phkasaxt 
{Phasianua  picttts\  a native  of  China,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  : the 
prevailing  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a crest  upon  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  The 
iris,  bill,  and  legs  are  yellow.  The  tail  is 
longer  and  more  richly  tinted  than  that^ 
the  European  species ; and  from  above  it 
arise  a number  of  long,  straight  feathers, 
a scarlet  hue,  mixed  with  yellow.  Cuvier  is 

* This  was  written  hrfure  the  abrogation  of 
enpittU  fmm$hmeiit  fur  this  offciiL-e  — and  oliters 
much  moTt  heinous  — became  Uie  law  of  the  land. 
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of  opinion  thftt  the  description  given  by 
riiny  of  the  Phtcuix  is  meant  for  this  bird. 


OOLOXN  PaXASAHT.— <\FBASIA2108  P10TU9.) 

Another  fine  species  found  in  Ciiina  is  the 
SiLVeit  PiiKASANT  {.Phattiamu  nyctherntnu). 
This  is  of  a silvery  white  oolour,  with  very 
delicate  black  lines  on  each  feather  and 
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black  abilomcn.  — But  the  most  splendid  of 
all  is  the  so-called  Akous  Piikasaxt  (Ar^tts 
(/ii/anfeiis).  This  species,  which  is  as  large  as 
a turkey,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains 
of  Sumatra,  and  of  some  other  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Tlie  male  has  a very  long  tail ; 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  large  and  long  ; 
and  both  arc  thickly  covered  witli  ocellate 
spots.  [See  Aicoi's.] 

PUKASANT  CUCKOO.  (Cenfropt/j.)  A 
genus  of  Seansorial  birds  belonging  to  tlie 
Cuckoo  family. 

PHILKTAEUUS.  A genus  of  Grosbeaks, 
remarkable  for  building  their  nests  in  society. 
fSee  Gkosdeak.] 

PIIOCiENA.  A sub-genus  of  Dolphins, 
distinguished  b^the  absence  of  the  beak-like 
prolongation  of  the  jaws.  [See  Porpoise.] 

FIIOCIDjE.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
carnivorous  and  amphibious  Mammalia,  of 
which  the  Seal  CPAoca)  is  the  type. 

PIICENTCOPTERUS.  The  generic  name 
of  the  FUtmhiffo  [which  see>  The  term  is 
also  ai>plicd  to  other  birds  which  have  red 
w ings,  as  the  JiomhycUla  phcenicoptera, 

PHOTiADOMYA.  A ^enns  of  Conchl- 
ferous  Mollusca,  one  species  only  of  wliich 
(i\  c<tndu/a)  is  known  to  be  in  existence  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  is  from  the  island 
of  Tortola,  where  it  is  frequently  found 
after  hurricanes  ; but  there  are  several  fossil 
S()ecic8  occurring  in  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series. 
The  shell  is  thin,  cquivalvc,ventricoso,  elon- 
gated, and  gaping,  transparent,  white  or 


yellowish,  hinge  having  a long  narrow  hollow 
or  pit  I ligament  external ; Ikisscs  worn  by 
being  placed  near  each  other ; muscular 
impressions  two  in  each  valve,  rather  in- 
distinct. Professor  Owen  has  given  a de- 
scription of  the  animal  of  this  curious  genus. 

PIIOLAS:  PHOLADES.  A genus  and 
family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusca,  protected 
by  a testaceous  bivalve  shell;  and  it  Is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  Pholas  is  the  only  testa- 
ceous mollusca  which  has  the  pro}>erty  of 
evolving  a phosphorescent  Itght.  This  qua- 
lity in  the  Pholas  was  timt  observed  by  Pliny, 
and  has  since  been  contirme<l  by  Reaumur. 
Pliny  says  tliat  the  whole  substance  of  tlie 
annual  ij  charged  with  a fluid  that  has  the 
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property  of  emitting  a phosphoresceilt  light ; 
and  that  it  will  illuminate  any  fobstiince 
which  it  touches.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  “This 
fish  illuminates  the  mouth  of  the  person  who 
eats  it : and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  other  fish,  which  give  light 
when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  this  is  more 
luminous  the  fresher  it  is  : when  dried,  its 
light  will  revive  on  being  moistened  either 
with  salt  water  or  fresh  ; brandy,  however, 
immediately  extin^ishes  it." 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Pho- 
lades  is  very  wide,  and  their  habit  of  boring 
hard  substances,  such  as  indurated  mud  or 
clay,  wood,  and  stone,  renders  them,  a^cll 
as  other  terebrating  testaceans,  an  object  of 
anxious  interdt  to  those  who  construct  sulv 
marine  works.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  some  arc  very  abundant  on  our  own 
coasts.  Of  these,'*  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
**  Pholas  crispaiOy  2>oc(p/ujt,  Candida.,  and 
parra,  arc  the  most  common  ; several  otherf 
arc  described  by  Turton,  in  his  *Briti^ 
Bivalves,*  of  which  we  are  quite  convinced 
tlie  P>  lameUata  is  only  the  young  of  P.  ;>a- 
nfracfa:  we  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
7*.  tMberculata.  Much  cunfhston  appears  to 
prevail  in  regard  to  several  very  distinct 
species.’*  We  refer  our  rcadere  to  the  newly 
published  work  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Ilanley 
on  the  British  ^follusca  and  their  shells,  in 
which  these  points  and  many  othen  are 
dwelt  on  and  settled. 

The  Pholas  has  a delicate,  milky  white, 
rather  transparent  shell,  covered  sometimes 
w’ith  a thin  epidermis,  oval,  elongat^  iu- 


eqan&teral,  gaping  ^stcrlorly,  and  espe- 
dkllj  at  ih«  antero-xnferior  part ; umbones 
hidden  hy  a callosity  ; hinge  toothlesB  ; a 
flat,  recur\*ed.spoon-9hapcd  process  enlarged 
at  its  extremity,  elevating  itself  within  each 
valve  below  tne  umbo ; muscular  impres- 
sions very  distant,  the  posterior  one  large, 
oblong,  elongated,  always  very  visible,  the 
anterior  one  small  and  rounded,  both  more 
or  less  approximated  to  theedgeof  thcslxell, 
and  joined  by  a imllial  impression,  which  is 
long,  narrow,  and  deeply  excavated  back- 
wards. The  animal  is  thick  and  somewhat 
elongated : mantle  reftected  on  the  dorsal 
part ; anterior  a{>erture  rather  small ; foot 
short,  oblong,  and  flattened } siphons  often 
elongated  and  united  into  a single,  very  ex- 
tensible, and  dilatable  tube  ; mouth  small, 
with  VG17  small  labial  appendages;  branchise 
narrow,  unequal,  and  greatly  elongated — 
Some  interesting  8]>ecimens  of  /o$sH  Pho- 
lades  are  found  in  Italy  and  France,  but 
they  are  rare. 

PnORXJS:  PIIORID^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Molluscous  animals  which  have 
generally  been  placed  with  the  Trvehi;  but 
>lr.  Gray,  in  his  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  genera  of  Mollusca  published  in  the 
Syno{>«is  to  the  British  Museum  (1S40), 
formed  for  this  genus  a peculiar  family 
under  the  name  of  Phoridat;  having  ob- 
served that  the  animal,  though  a Phyto- 
phagous mollusc,  had  the  annular  operculum 
of  the  zoophaffout  division.  These  animals 
arc  small  for  the  sire  of  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  and  have  much  the  general  appear- 
ance of  tlie  animal  of  Strombta;  but  their 
eyes  are  sessile.  The  foot  is  small,  and 
divided  Into  two  parts,  the  front  rather  ex- 

fanclcd,  the  hind  part  small  and  tapering. 

n colour  they  are  dull  opaque  white ; tlie 
proboscis  pinkish,  and  the  eyes  black.  They 
crawl  like  a tortoise  hy  lifting  and  throwing 
forward  the  shell  with  the  long  tapering 
tentacles  stretched  out.  the  proboscis  bent 
down,  and  the  operculum  trailing  behind. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  Javan  and  China 
seas,  preferring  deep  water,  and  a bottom 
composed  of  detritus  of  dead  shells  and  sand 
mixed  with  mud. 

The  most  noted  species  of  this  family  of 
turbinated  Gasteropoda  is  the  Phokcs  Ao- 
olu7i,vaxs,  or  the  Carrier  Shell.  The 
shell  is  thick  and  conical;  ordinarily  na- 
creous ; tlie  spire  sometimes  lowered,  and  at 
others  ratiter  lofty  and  pointed  at  the  sum- 
mit ; trenchant  or  carinated  on  its  circum- 
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ferrnce  t aperture  tran8\*erscly  depressed, 
angular  or  sub-angular  1 edge  of  the  outer 


Hp  disunited  from  the  inner  at  tite  top;  inner 
lip  curved,  rather  oblique  at  the  base  t the 
columella  bent,  twisted,  and  often  projecting 
in  i^ront ; operculum  generally  homy,  thin, 
and  spii^,  with  numerous  narrow  whorls. 
Phorus  afff/lutinans,  6^red  below,  is  remark- 
able for  the  singular  habit  of  accumulating, 
during  its  formation,  dlfTerent  substances, 
os  stones,  corals,  small  shells,  &c.,  which  ad- 
here to  its  shell.  From  this  circumstance  it 
lias  received  the  name  of  the  Carrier  ShelL 
Some  of  the  foreign  species  arc  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  their  bright  colouring,  but 
those  wliich  are  common  on  our  own  coasts 
are  not.  The  animal  has  a distinct  head, 
with  two  tentacula,  and  eyes  at  the  base ; 
foot  short  and  round. 

PIIOSPIIODES.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Honey-eaters,  of  which  one  species  Is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gould  : it  is 

The  PiiosniopEs  Crkpitahs,  or  Coacii- 
wnip  Bii{i>.  Like  the  ^Veriura  and  Wattled 
Talegalla^  this  bird,  which  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  frequents 
the  dense  brushes  so  common  on  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  threading  its  way  with 
the  utmost  ease  through  the  matted  foliage 
and  thick  climbing  plants  which  it  meets 
with  in  its  arboreal  retreats.  It  is  a shy 
and  recluse  bird  ; but  its  loud  full  note, 
ending  sharply  like  the  cracking  of  a whip, 
reverberating  through  the  woods,  indicates 
the  locality  where  it  is  to  be^  found.  It 
is  extremely  animated  and  sprightly  in  all 
its  actions,  raising  its  crest  and  spreading 
its  tail  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  This 
is  most  observable  in  the  spring,  when  the 
males  may  be  often  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  they  occasionally  stop  to  pour  out 
their  full  tide  of  song  ; but  independently  of 
the  Coach-whip  Bird’s  shrill  whistle,  it  pos- 
sesses a low  inward  song  of  considerable 
melody.  The  male  has  the  head,  ear- 
covers,  chin,  and  breast,  black  ; a large 
]>atch  of  white  on  each  side  of  tlie  neck,  all 
the  upper  surface,  wings,  flanks,  and  base  of 
the  tail-feathers  olive-green  *,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tail-feathers  black,  the  thw 
lateral  feathers  on  each  side  tipped  with 
white ; under  surface  olive-brown,  some  of 
the  feathers  on  the  centre  of  the  abdomen 
tipped  with  white,  and  forming  a conspi- 
cuous irregular  patch  : bill,  inside  and  out, 
base  of  the  tongue,  black ; feet  reddish 
brown.  The  sexes  ore  much  alike  in  colour, 
the  plumage  of  the  female  being  more  ob- 
scure, and  ner  size  rather  less  than  that  of 
the  male.  The  food  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  coleopterous  and  other  insects. 

PIIRYOANEA  : PHRYOANEID.*.  A 
genus  and  fVunily  of  Trichoptcrous  insects, 
comprising  the  well-known  Caddice-flies,  or 
Water  Moths  of  tlic  angler ; their  lar>'is  being 
called  cad-&aiY,  and  residing  in  portable 
tubes,  composed  of  various  extraneous  mate- 
rials. The  type  of  the  familv  (Phri/Qcmea 
grandu\  in  its  perfect  state,  fios  a bodv  of 
a leathery  consistence,  and  thickly  clothed 
with  hair;  the  head  small,  with  prominent 
scmiglobular  eyes,  and  three  ocelli.  The 
anteuuse  arc  often  much  longer  than  the 


bodjt  Blender,  setaccoui,  and  multi-articu- 
late ; the  mouth  cousistB  of  an  elongated 
upper  lip  ; the  prothorax  forma  a very  short 
collar ; and  the  mesa-  and  meta-thorax  are 
dilated  intg  an  oral  or  orbicular  mass.  The 
anterior  wings  arc  elongated  and  lanceolate 
In  the  females,  but  rather  more  obtuse  in  the 
males ; deflexed  at  the  Rides  of  the  body 
during  repose,  and  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous branching  veins  ; the  posterior  pair 
are  shorter,  but  considerably  broader,  than 
the  anterior,  and  ore  foldeu  when  at  rest. 
The  larvcD  ordinarily  live  in  cylindrical 
cases,  open  at  each  end,  some  composed  of 
fine  sand,  and  others  formed  of  bits  of  stick 
and  various  other  light  materials,  which 
they  attach  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  silken 
llirea  spun  from  the  mouth  in  the  same 
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manner  as  caterpillars.  Ilere  the  larva  re- 
mains, exposing  only  its  head  and  three 
anterior  segments  of  the  bo^,  and  which 
on  the  slightest  alarm  it  suddenly  withdraws. 
The  food  of  the  larva  in  some  species  con- 
sists of  minute  aquatic  larv»,but  the  greater 
number  are  purely  herbivorous. 

**  When  the  period  for  assuming  the  puM 
state  is  arrived,  the  larvce,  which  reside  in 
movable  cases,  fasten  them  to  some  ^ed 
substance  beneath  the  water,  and  close  the 
two  extremities  witli  an  open-work  fence, 
which  varies  in  form  in  the  different  sp^es, 
and  which,  by  admitting  a current  of 
water,  permits  the  respiration  of  the  pupa  i 
indeed,  Reaumur  states,  that  he  actually 
saw  this  grate- work  in  alternate  motion  from 
convex  to  concave,  os  the  water  passed  out 
and  in.  Within  this  retreat  they  then  be- 
come inactive  pupse,  in  which  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  imago,  ex- 
cept that  the  antennse,  palpi,  wings,  and 
legs  are  shorter,  enclosed  in  separate  meaths, 
and  arranged  npon  the  breast ; the  antennse, 
in  the  species  which  have  those  organs, 
greatly  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body ; 
being  extended  beyond  the  abdomen,  with 
the  extremities  curled  up.’*  ♦»*»•*  The 
perfect  insects  are  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
seldom  reaching  a couple  of  inches  in  the 
expanse  of  the  wings.  They  are  ve^  active, 
running  with  a^Uty,  with  a kind  or  gliding 
motion,  not  nnlike  that  of  certain  Tipulidic, 
and  other  insects  with  long  tibial  spurs  ; but 
their  flight  it  awkward,  except  in  some  of 
the  smalicr  species,  which  assemble  in  troops, 
and  fly  over  the  soriace  of  the  water  toward 
sunset ; they  frequent  damp,  marshy  situ- 


I ations.  From  the  weak  structure  of  the 
\ mouth,  It  is  evident  they  can  live  but  a very 
short  toe  in  the  perfect  state,  Uking  no 
noorishment,  and  only  anxious  to  continue 
their  species.  Their  colours  are  obscure, 
Wng  ordinarily  brown  or  gray ; when 
handled,  they  emit  a very  disagreeable  odour. 

1 exotic  species  are  ornamented 

with  spots  and  markings.  Few  only  have 
been  brought  frnm  extra-European  coua- 
tries.  * *—  Westwood. 

PHRYNISCUS.  A genus  ofBatrachian 
Reptiles,  containing  the  Phn/niscus  niari- 
cans,  which  is  the  toad  so  graphically  de- 
scrilied  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  noticed  it  at 
Bahia  Blanca.  « Amongst  the  Batrachlan 
reptiles,”  he  remarks,  “I  found  only  one 
little  Toad,  which  was  most  singularfrxim 
Us  colour.  If  we  imagine,  first,  that  it 
had  been  steeped  in  the  blackest  ink,  and 
then  when  dry,  allowed  to  crawl  over  a 
board  freshly  painted  with  the  brightest 
Vermillion,  so  as  to  colour  the  soles  of  its 
feet  and  parts  of  its  stomach,  a go^  idea  of 
its  appearance  will  be  gained.  If  it  is  an 
iiMamed  species,  surely  it  ought  to  be  called 
dtaboltats,  for  it  is  a fit  Toad  to  preach  in  the 
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car  of  Eve.  Instead  of  being  nocturnal  In 
its  habits,  os  other  Toads  are,  and  living  in 
damp  and  obscure  recesses,  it  crawls  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  about  the  dry  sand-hil- 
locks and  arid  plains,  where  not  a single 
drop  of  water  can  be  found.  It  must  neccs- 
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sarily  depend  on  the  dew  for  its  moisture  i 
and  this  probably  is  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
for  it  is  known  that  these  reptiles  possess 
great  powers  of  cutaneous  absorption.  At 
Maldonado  I found  one  in  a situation  nearly 
as  drv  as  at  Bahia  Blanca,  and  tMnking  to 
give  It  a great  treat,  carried  it  to  a pool  of 
water ; not  only  was  the  little  animal  unable 
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to  ewim,  but*  I think,  without  help  would 
soon  have  been  drowned.*' 

PHYLLIDEA:  PnTT.LIDTD.E.  A 

?:cnu«  and  family  of  MoIlu»ca,  generally 
nund  adhering  to  rocks,  buildings  washed 
by  the  sea,  or  other  marine  objects  ; and 
which,  though  of  a dull  colour  outside,  are 
often  very  lieautiful  in  the  interior.  Some 
of  the  species  differ  from  all  other  univalves, 
in  being  composc<l  of  movable  pieces  at  the 
back,  formed  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
animal.  Some  are  particularly  simple  in 
I form,  the  shape  being  no  more  than  that  of 
a conical  cup  or  deep  dish  ; others  are  boat- 
8ha|>ed  : and.  when  fixed,  so  fast  do  they 
' retain  their  situation,  by  exhausting  the  air 
beneath  their  bodies,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
. to  force  the  animal  from  Its  position  without 
' breaking  the  shell. 

PIIYIXIUAX.  A genus  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  P/tosmu/ce,  and  popularly 
I known  as  HVi/Xinp-fraTra;  some  of  which 
) have  wing-covers  so  closely  resembling  the 
leaves  uf  plants,  that  the  insects  are  easily 
: mistaken  for  the  vegetable  productions 
around  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
, natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 
, South  America.  G.  li.  Gray  Enq.,  of  the 
Prilish  Museum,  in  a communication  to 
I ‘The  Zoologist,’ observes  that  “in  the  time 
' of  Linnscus  onl^  one  species  was  known  as 
i the  Manta  $icc{folium^  which  is  figured  by 
I Ib^l.  And  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
authors  long  after  that  great  man's  time, 
j that  there  existed  but  one  i{)ccic8  of  these 
I remarkable  insects,  until  Stull  gave  many 
I figures  of  them,  one  of  which  he  considered 
i to  differ  in  some  points,  and  gave  to  it  the 
I name  of  Phatma  chloroj>hullium.  The  gc- 
'■  neral  opinion  liaviog  b^n  thus  broken  in 
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upon,  other  species  have  since  been  added 
[nve  of  them  are  described  in  the  notice  to 
which  we  refer].  • a a These  extraordina- 
rily fonned  insects  were,  at  one  time,  sup- 
posed to  partake  both  of  insect  and  vegetable 
life  t and  not  only  has  the  perfect  insect 
such  tlmilarity  to  portions  of  vegetables,  but 


even  their  eggs  might  at  first  sight  be  mla- 
taken  for  the  deeply  ribbed  fVuits  of  varioua 
umbelliferous  plants.”  The  species  Phi/IIium 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gray  : — 
Abdomen  narrow  at  the  base,  eniai^ng  on 
each  side  to  the  middle  of  the  third  segmenk 
and  then  gradually  decreasing  to  the  end  or 
the  fifth  ; the  outer  margins  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  arc  lobed,  with  the  remaining  seg- 
ments suddenly  lessened  to  the  tip.  Femora 
of  the  fore  legs  dilated : the  inner  dilation 
has  the  margin  inwardly  entire  and  out- 
wardly much  dentated,  the  outer  dilation 
oval  and  entire.  Length  of  body  two  inches 
nine  lines.  Inhabits  tlic  Philippine  U- 
lauds. 

PHYIXOftOMA,  or  GLASS  CRAB,  A 
striking  genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to 
the  order  SUmiapoda.  Our  figure  will  iuns- 
trate,  better  than  any  description  we  might 
give,  the  form  and  general  character  of  this 
genus.  There  are  many  species,  found  for 
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the  most  part  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  : they  are  highly 
transparent.  Captain  Grey,  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  in  speak- 
ing of  one,  says,  “ When  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  stoofl  upright  on  its  legs,  and 
crawled  a little  like  a large  beetle,  but  soon 
died.  In  the  water  it  swam  with  the  legs, 
tlie  large  joint  of  which  appeared  to  be 
feathered.  It  was  not  thicker  than  the  thin-  j 
nest  wafer ; Uie  back  was  marked  witli  ' 
curved  lines ; and  it  shrank  instantly  when 
touched.  The  species  have  a homy  feel  to 
the  touch,  are  destitute  of  smell,  and  look  i 
like  a transparent  scale  when  Uiey  lie  in 
your  hand.”  i 

PIIYSA.  A genus  of  fresh-water  Mollosen  ^ 
occupying  a small  o^»al  or  oblong,  smooth,  i 
thin  shell,  generally  sinistral  or  reversed  t ' 
and  no  operculum.  The  animal  has  two  I 
long  tcntacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  : foot 
long  t mantle  large,  so  os  to  cover  part  of  the  ! 
shell,  and  very  transparent.  These  anl-  | 
mals  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  under  ! 
side  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic  planta : they 
have  a very  singular  way  of  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  shell  down- 
wards, and  craw  l in  tliat  direction  with  as 
much  apparent  ease  as  on  a solid  surfioe,  i 
and  they  wilK  occailOBally  let  themaelvea 
down  gradually  by  a thread.  | 

PIIYSALIA,  A genus  of  Acalepha,  re-  I 
markable  for  its  size,  the  brilliancy  of  its 
hues,  and  the  severe  burning  pain  produced 
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by  ita  contact.  [Sc©  Portuouksb  Man-of- 
war.] 

PICID.^.  The  name  riven  to  a family 
of  Scanaorial  birds.  [See  Woodi'Eckbu  ] 

PICniAGO.  The  Chlamtrj^orua  trun- 
catus  [which  ace]. 

PIERIS.  A genus  of  diumal  lycpldoptera 
which,  amongst  numcnjus  exotic  species, 
contains  our  native  PtBKis  Cbat.cui.  the 
Black-veined  White  or  Hawthorn  But- 
terfly. This  is  an  elegant  insect : both 
surfaces  of  the  wings  are  white,  with  black 
I nervures ; above,  tne  anterior  wings  are 
margined  on  their  outer  edge  with  irregular 
I dusky  spots,  transparent  and  triangular  : 
the  posterior  ones  are  similarly  bordered  on 
their  outer  edges,  but  the  nervures  are  less 
I expanded  on  the  disc  i beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  resemble  the  upper  surfaces,  but  the 
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nervures  are  more  dilated  i the  posterior 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  nerrures 
much  stronger  on  the  upi)er  surface,  and 
very  thickly  irrorated  with  dusky  : in  both 
sexes  the  wings  are  very  transparent,  the 
teinale  more  especially.  During  the  earlier 
perio<li  of  its  existence  the  caterpillar  lives 
beneath  a silken  web : it  is  at  tlrst  black, 
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but  is  afterwards  furnished  with  short  yellow 
and  white  hairs,  and  is  marked  with  three 
black  longitudinal  lines  : it  feeds  on  the 
whitethorn.  The  chrysalis  it  cltlier  yellow 
or  white,  with  small  block  stripes  and  spots. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  perfect  insect 
makes  its  appearance.  It  is  by  no  means, 
scarce,  but  periodical  in  its  visits  rallicr  than 
generally  abounding. 

PIGEON.  As  the  Ring-Dove, Stock-Dove, 
and  Turtle-Dove  will  be  found  described 
I under  those  words  respeotively,  we  shall  de- 
vote this  article  almort  exclurively  to  the 
tame  or  domesticated  Pigeons,  the  tenants  of 
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llic  dove-cot.  These  ore  the  willing  attend- 
antson  man,  and  depend  on  his  bounty,  sel- 
dom leaving  the  dwellings  provided  for  them, 
and  only  roaming  abroad  to  seek  amusement, 
or  to  procure  subsistence  ; but  when,  as 
Bewick  observes,  we  consider  the  lightness 
of  their  bodies,  the  great  strength  of  their 
wing,  and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  they 
should  submit  c>*en  to  a partial  domestica- 
tion, or  occupy  those  tenements  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  rearing  their 
young.  Pigeons  occur  in  every  climate,  and 
although  they  thrive  best  in  warm  countries, 
yet  with  care  they  succeed  also  in  very 
northern  latitudes.  Their  manners  are 
gentle  and  lively  ; they  arc  fond  of  society, 
and  have  always  been  held  emblematic  of 
peace  and  innocence ; they  arc  faithful  to 
their  mates,  whom  they  solicit  with  the 
softest  cooings,  the  tenderest  caresses,  and 
the  most  graceful  movements.  The  exterior 
form  of  the  Pigeon  is  elegant : tlie  bill  is 
weak,  straight,  slender,  somewhat  curved  at 
the  point,  and  has  a soft  protuberance  at  the 
base,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed : the 
legs  are  short  and  red,  and  the  toes  divided 
to  the  origin.  They  moult  once,  and  the 
sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage. 

It  would  be  as  fruitless  as  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  the 
tame  Pigeon  ; for  human  art  has  so  much 
altered  the  colour  and  figure  of  this  bird, 
that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  pairing  a male  and 
female  of  different  sorts,  can,  ns  they  express 
it,  *•  breed  them  to  a feather.*’  Hence  we 
have  the  various  names  of  Carriers,  Tum- 
blers. Jacobins,  Croppers,  Pouters,  KuHts, 
Turbits,  Shakers,  Kantails,  Owls,  Nuns,  &c., 
all  birds  that  at  first  may  have  accidentally 
varied  from  the  Stock-dove,  and,  by  having 
these  varieties  still  improved  by  pairing, 
food,  and  climate,  the  different  kinds  have 
l)ccn  propagutcfl.  The  Dovc-honsc  Pigeon 
i>rccds  every  montli ; Imt  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with 
snow,  it  must  be  supplied  with  food  : at 
other  times  it  may  be  luR  to  itself,  and  gene- 
rally repays  the  owner  for  his  protection. 
The  Pigeon  lays  two  white  eggs,  which  pro- 
duce young  ones  of  different  sexes.  When 
the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  sits  fifteen  days, 
exclusive  of  the  three  days  she  is  employed 
iu  laying,  and  is  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
inrie  ; the  female  performing  her  share  of 
the  dutv  by  niglit,  and  the  male  during  the 
day.  When  hatched,  the  young  only  require 
warmth  for  the  first  tlirce  days  i a task 
which  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  henj^, 
and  never  leaves  them  except  for  a few 
minutes  to  take  a little  food.  After  this 
they  are  fed  fur  about  ten  days,  at  first  with 
a nulky  secretion  prepared  from  the  glan- 
dular coat  of  the  crop,  and  re^rgitated  t 
and  afterwards  with  what  the  olof  ones  liave 

flicked  up  in  the  fields,  and  kept  treasured 
n their  crops.  This  way  of  supplying  the 
young  with  food  from  the  crop,  in  birds  of 
the  Pigeon  kind,  differs  from  all  others. 
They  have  the  largest  crops,  for  their  size, 
of  any  birds ; and  tiiey  have  the  power  of 
^stending  the  crop  with  air  in  such  a man- 
ner, that,  in  one  species  in  particular,  (the 
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Crop{i«rt),  the  bird’*  breast  appear*  larger 
than  it*  body.  Tlic  numerous  glands,  as- 
sisted by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body, 
are  the  necessary  apparatus  for  secreting 
the  milky  fluid  before  mentioned  : but  as  the 
food  is  macerated,  that  alto  swells,  and  be- 
comes conriderably  dilated. 

Though  the  consUncy  of  the  Turtle-do^'e 
is  proverbial,  the  Pigeon  of  the  dove-house  is 
not  so  faithfhl,  and  having  become  subject 
to  man,  puts  on  incontinence  among  its 
other  domestic  qualities.  Two  males  arc 
often  Kcn  quarrelling  for  the  tame  mistress; 
and  when  the  female  encourages  the  free- 
doms of  a new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
shows  visible  marks  of  his  disuleasure,  quits 
her  company,  or  if  he  approach,  it  is  only  to 
chastise  her.  Many  instance*  have  been 
known  where  two  males,  being  dissatisfied 
with  their  respective  mates,  have  thought  fit 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  have  lived  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  new  object*  of  their 
choice.  The  dove-cot  Pigeons,  like  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  retire  to  their  roost  at  a very 
early  hour  t but  they  leave  it  unusually 
late  in  the  morning  ; and  though  they  will 
perch  on  trees  in  the  djiy-tlmc,  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  roost  there  at  night.  They 
are  greatly  attached  to  the  cot  of  their  choice ; 
so  much  #0,  that  they  arc  scarcely  to  be  driven 
from  it  but  by  fire-arms.  Pigeons  have  sharp 
sight,  and  arc  quick  of  hearing  ; and  when 
pursued  by  a hawk  they  show  that  they  can 
fly  with  great  velocity.  It  is  their  nature 
to  congregate  together,  to  bill  in  courtship, 
and  to  utter  a plaintive  note. 

The  Carrier  Pioeox.  Of  all  the  varieties, 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  attaclunent  to 
its  native  place  Is  the  Carrier  Pujko.v,  or 
Messexoer  t so  called  from  its  being  used 
to  convey  letters  from  one  place  to  another. 
These  bird*  are  rather  larger  than  most  of 
the  common-sized  Pigeons ; their  feathers 
lie  very  close  and  even,  and  their  necks  are 
long  end  straight ; so  that  when  they  stand 
upright  on  their  legs,  they  show  more  gen- 
tility of  shape  than  most  other  Pigeons, 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  lower  chap  there  grows  out  a 
white,  naked,  fungous  flesh,  which  is  called 
the  wattle,  and  is  generally  met  by  two  small 
protuberances  of  the  same  luxuriant  flesh, 
risiug  on  each  side  of  the  under  chap.  The 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  the  some  sort  of 
comigatccl  flesh ; and  the  circle  round  the 
black  pupil  of  their  eye*  is  commonly  of  a 
red  brick-dust  colour,  though  more  esteemed 
when  it  is  of  a brilliant  red.  When  the 
Inxuriant  flesh  round  the  eye  is  thick  and 
brood,  it  is  considered  that  the  Carrier  will 
be  a good  breezier,  and  rear  very  fine  young 
one*.  Extraordinary  attention  was  formerly 
paid  to  the  training  of  these  Pigeon*.  An 
actual  post  system,  in  which  Pigeon*  were 
the  me wengers,  was  established  by  the  Sultan 
Koureddln  Alalimoud,  who  died  in  1174; 
which  flying  post  lasted  till  when 

Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols, 
aiiu  was  destroved  by  them.  At  present 
they  are  kept  only  by  a few  wealthy  indivi- 
duals in  the  East,  much  time  and  attention 
being  required  to  train  them  properly.  As 


soon  as  Uie  young  are  fledged,  a cock  and  a 
hen  bird  are  made  as  tame  as  possible,  and 
accustomed  to  each  other's  society.  They 
arc  then  sent,  in  an  imcovered  ca^,  to  the 
place  whither  they  arc  usually  to  carry  mes- 
sages. If  one  of  then}  shoiud  be  lost,  or 
carried  away,  after  having  been  well  treated 
for  some  time,  it  will  certainly  return  to  its 
mate.  A small  letter  is  vnitten  on  the  finest 
kiud  of  thin  paper  ; then  placed  lengthwise 
under  one  wing,  and  closely  fastened  with  a 
pin  ( the  point  being  turned  ftom  the  body) 
to  a feather.  The  custom,  however,  was  not 
altogether  confined  to  the  East ; nor  is  it 
obsolete  ; for  although  we  no  longer  hear  of 
Pigeons  conveying  tidings  of  distress  from  a 
besieged  town,  or  of  promised  deliverance 
from  an  army  advancing  to  Its  relief,  we 
know  that  they  are  frequently  employed 
with  effect  in  “stock-jobbine  tranMoctioms,'* 
or  in  enabling  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of 
betting  to  pocket  a few  “cool  hundreds,** 
whether  it  be  from  his  friend  on  the  turf  or  a 
fellow-patron  of  the  more  ignoble  “ ling.** 
Kay,  w’c  Imagine  they  arc  not  even  now 
likely  to  be  wholly  superseded,— wonderful 
as  arc  the  powers  of  steam  and  locomotion  — 
if  it  be  true,  os  stated,  that  a Carrier  Pigeon 
will  perform  the  distance  of  forty  miles  in 
half  an  hour  I 

Having  dwelt  so  fully  on  the  qualities  of 
this  fcrvuxabic  Pigeon,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  some  instructions  for  its  education.  “ In 
order  to  train  a Pigeon  for  this  purpose,** 
says  our  authority,  “take  a strong,  fiili- 
fledged  young  Carrier,  and  convey  it  in  a 
basket  or  bag  about  half  a mile  from  home, 
and  there  turn  it  loose  ; having  repeated  thk 
two  or  three  times,  then  take  it  two,  four, 
eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles,  and  so  on  till  they 
will  return  from  the  remote  part*  of  tlie 
kingdom.  For  if  they  be  not  practised  when 
young,  tlic  best  of  them  will  flybut  insecurely, 
and  stand  a chance  of  being  lost.  Be  carefm 
that  the  Pigeon  intended  to  be  sent  with  the 
letter  is  kept  in  the  dark,  and  without  food, 
for  about  eight  hours  before  it  is  let  loose, 
[rather  a long  abstinence,  it  would  seem,  but 
“ use  is  second  nature,*']  when  it  will  imme- 
diately rise  to  a great  neight,  and  turning 
round,  as  is  their  custom,  will  continue  on 
the  wing  till  It  has  reached  its  home.**  By 
what  chart  it  is  guided  in  its  unerring  flight 
is  among  the  wonders  of  instinctive  reason- 
ing. 

The  Tumbler.  These  birds,  which  are  of 
various  colours,  receive  their  name  from  their 
extraordinary  motions  in  flying,  frcqnently 
turning  themselves  in  the  air,  and  proceeding 
with  an  undulating  and  irregular  motion. 
They  will  also  frequently  rise  to  such  an 
amazing  height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  keenest  eye.  They  all 
keep  quite  close  together  while  flying,  and  In 
fair  weather  they  will  continue  their  aerial 
evolutions  for  many  hours  at  a time. 

The  Jacodiv,  or  Jack.  This  kind  has  a 
range  of  inverted  feathers  on  the  Imck  part 
of  the  head,  which  turns  towards  the  neck, 
like  the  cap  or  cuwl  of  a monk : thus  de- 
riving their  name  from  the  religious  of  that 
order,  who  wear  cowls. 
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I The  Croppsb.  The  body  of  this  variety 
is  thick,  short,  and  clumsy  ; as  are  also  the 
legs,  which  ore  feathered  down  to  the  feet : 
Ihcv  have  a large  pouch  or  bag  hanging 
under  their  beak,  which  they  can  inflate  with 
wind  or  depress  at  pleasure  : their  crop 
hangs  low,  but  is  very  laj^e  ; and  they  are 
so  loose*feathcred  on  their  thighs,  as  to  be 
styled  flag-thighed. 

TheKuir.  The  head  of  this  bird  is  almost 
covered  with  a veil  of  feathers,  whence  its 
name.  Its  body  is  chiefly  white ; its  head, 
tail,  and  the  six  flight-feathers  of  its  wings 
should  be  entirely  red,  yellow,  or  black  ; 
that  is,  when  its  head  is  red,  the  tail  and 
flight-feathers  should  be  red ; and  when  its 
, head  is  yellow  or  block,  the  tail  and  flight- 
I feathers  should  invariably  correspond  with 

1 

I The  Eali>-1‘ate,  or  WiiiTE-CRowxKn 
PiOEOir.  (Columfta  Uucoctphala.)  We  de- 
rive our  information  respecting  this  and  the 
sticceeding  species  from  Mr.  Gosse's  * Birds 
of  Jamaica.*  The  author  tells  us  that  this 
fine  dove  is  common  in  almost  all  situations, 
but  chiefly  affects  the  groves  of  pimento, 
which  generally  adorn  the  mountain  ^ns. 
The  sweet  aromatic  berries  afford  him  abun- 
dant and  delicious  food  during  the  pimento 
season ; the  umbrageous  trees  afford  him  a 
' concealment  suited  to  his  shy  and  suspicious 
' character  ; and  on  them  his  mate  prefers  to 
build  her  rude  platform-nest,  and  rear  her 
I tender  progeny.  Wary  exceedingly,  the 
! Bald-pate,  from  his  seat  among  the  topmost 
I twigs,  discerns  the  gunner,  himself  unseen, 

! and  intimates  his  vicinity  only  bv  the  rush- 
ing of  his  strong  wings,  as  he  shoots  off  to 
some  distant  part  of  tiic  grove.  In  the 
breeding  season,  however,  when  alarmed 
' from  the  nesting  tree,  he  does  not  fly  far, 

I and  soon  returns  ; so  that  the  sportsman,  bv 
j concealing  himself,  and  watching  the  bird^s 
return,  may  bring  him  down.  When  the 
pimento  is  out  of  season,  he  seeks  other 
food ; the  berries  of  the  sweet-wood,  the 
larger  ones  of  the  breod-nut,  and  bum-wood, 
of  the  bastard  cedar,  and  the  fig,  and  the 
little  ruddy  clusters  of  the  fiddle-wc^,  at- 
tract him.  He  feeds  early  in  the  morning, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon : large  numbers 
resort  to  a single  tree  (though  not  strictly 
gregarious),  and  when  this  is  observed,  the 
sportsman,  by  going  thither  before  dawn, 
and  lying  in  wait,  may  shoot  them  one  by 
' one,  as  they  arrive.  In  September  and 
I October  they  are  in  fine  condition,  often 
cxceedingW  fat  and  juicy,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour.  In  March  the  ciaminy-chcrry  dis- 
plays its  showy  scarlet  racemes,  to  which 
the  Bald-pates  flock.”  '*  Late  in  the  year  , 
they  resort  to  the  saline  morasses,  to  fbed  on  ; 
the  seeds  of  the  black  mangrove,  which  1 1 
have  repeatedly  found  in  the  craw  ; I have 
even  seen  one  descend  to  the  ground  beneath  i 
a mangrove,  doubtless  In  seor^  of  the  fallen  ! 
seeds.  In  general,  however,  the  Bald-pate 
is  an  arboreal  pigeon,  his  visits  to  the  earth 
being  very  rare.  Ue  often  feeds  at  a dis- 
tance from  home ; so  that  it  is  a common 
thing  to  observe,  just  before  nightfall, 
straggling  parties  of  two  or  three,  or  indi- 


viduals, rushing  along  with  arrowy  swiftness 
in  a straight  line  to  some  distant  wood.  The 
Bald-pate  it  a noble  bird  ; plump,  yet  of  a 
graceful  form  t the  iridescent  scale-like 
feathers  of  his  neck,  with  their  block 
borders,  are  very  striking : he  it  staid  and 
sedate  in  manners,  when  sitting,  aud  there 
is  something  of  enpercilious  sternness  in  his 
countenance,  which,  combined  with  his  i 
snow-white  head,  always  reminds  me,  strange 
as  the  comparison  may  appear,  of  the  grand 
Bald  Bogle.  His  coo  Is  Sary-coat-bluc^  ut- 
tered with  much  energy,  the  second  syllabic 
short  and  suddenly  elevated,  the  last  a little 
protracted  and  descending.  Incubation 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Juno 
and  July.  The  nest  is  merely  a very  slight 
platform  of  dry  twigs,  rudely  attached,  on 
which  two  eggs  are  laid.  They  are  of  de- 
licate whiteness,  in  form  very  regularly  oval, 
and  in  dimensions  an  inch  and  a half  hj 
one-tenth.  The  length  of  the  Bald-pate  is 
sixteen  inehet,  expanse  twenty-three  inches 
and  a half.  Irides  cream-white ; eyelids 
purplish  flesh-colour. 

The  White-bellied  Pioeoh  {Perutei'a 
Jamaieenaii')  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  upland 
districts  ; where  its  loud  and  plaintive  cooing 
makes  the  woods  resound.  It  U one  of 
those  species  which  habitnally  live  on  the 

Sound : in  unfrequented  woods,  as  well 
oee  which  are  open  as  those  which  are 
choked  with  underwood,  the  White-belly 
walks  about  singly  or  in  pairs,  picking  up 
various  seeds.  Its  flesh  is  generally  es- 
teemed ; it  is  white,  Juicy,  and  well-fla- 
voured, without  being  liable  to  bitterness. 

” If  flushed,  it  betakes  itself  to  a low  tree 
not  far  off,  whence,  if  unmolested,  it  is  soon 
down  again.  Often,  when  seen  in  the  woods, 
it  runs  a few  yards,  and  then  rises  to  fly,  but 
as  if  trusting  less  to  its  powers  of  flight  than 
to  those  of  running,  alights  again  imme- 
diately, and  nms  swiftly  off  among  the 
bushes.  It  has  no  regular  roosting-place, 
often  spending  the  night  on  a stone,  or  a log, 
or  a low  bush  that  happens  to  be  near  the 
spot  where  it  was  feeding  at  nightfall.  This 
is  not  the  cose  with  the  other  Doves.  The 
aspect  and  air  of  the  White-belly  are  unlike 
those  of  its  kindred.  Its  round  bead,  the 
prevalence  of  light  hues,  and  its  height  upon 
the  leas,  contribute  to  this  peculiarity.  £s- 
sentlally  a ground-pigeon,  its  length  of 
tarsus  enables  it  to  run  with  ease  and  ce- 
lerity : perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
of  the  family.”  It  is  nearly  thirteen  inches 
in  length,  and  nineteen  In  expanse : feet 
crimson : beak  black  : forehead  pure  white, 
becoming  slate  blue  on  crown ; hind-head 
delicate  gray-blue ; neck  reddish-brown, 
changing  to  amethyst,  the  lowest  ftathers 
brilliant  green  and  purple.  Back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  uropygials  dusky-brown,  with 
slight  reflexions,  wing-quills  deep  brown, 
the  outer  edge  narrowly  white,  the  t>asal 
part  of  inner  webs  chestnut ; true  tail- 
feathers  blue-grey,  with  white  tips.  Under 
parts  pure  white,  tinged  with  flesh-colour 
on  breast : inner  surface  of  wings  chestnut. 
Eyelids  bluish,  the  edges  and  angles  dark 
lake.  The  White-belly  usually  builds  in 
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ratlier  a luw  situation  i the  nest  consisting 
of  a few  loose  sticks,  with  some  leaves  in  Uie 
centre  : the  eggs  arc  white. 

PIKE.  (.Esox.)  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
ious  fishes,  of  the  family  Eiocidee.  TJicse 
sh  are  distinguished  l>y  having  only  one 
dorsal  fin  near  the  tail;  along  slender  body, 
compressecl  laterally ; and  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  upper.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  and  destructive,  and  their 
digestive  powers  arc  as  remarkable  as  their 
voracity. 

The  Common*  Pikb  {E*ox  ZMrnw>  is  found 
! In  the  fresii  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
j The  bo(ly  is  elongated,  and  the  surface  co- 
I vered  with  small  scales.  When  in  season, 
it  is  beautifully  marked  with  a mixture  of 
green  and  bright  yellow  spots,  passing  into 
white  on  the  abdomen  ; when  out  of  season, 
however,  these  colours  l>ecome  dull.  Pikes 
grow  to  a large  size,  occasionally  attaining 
a weight  of  thirty  or  forty  i>ound8  ; and  arc 
taken  in  great  numbers  as  an  article  of  food; 
their  fiesh  being  white,  firm,  and  well  tasted. 
They  are  strong,  fierce,  active,  and  particu* 
larly  ^Id  ; swim  rapidly,  and  occasionally 
dart  along  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
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They  arc  caught  cither  in  what  arc  called 
crown  nets,  or  by  the  hook  ; when  the  latter 
mode  Is  used,  the  line  must  !:«  very  strong, 
and  the  hook  fastened  with  wire.  The  bait 
generally  used  Is  a small  fish.  They  attain 
a great  longevity : Pennant  speaks  of  one 
that  was  ninety  years  old  \ but  Gesner  re- 
lates that,  in  the  year  1497,  a Pike  was  taken 
at  llalibrun  in  Suabla,  with  a brazen  ring 
attached  to  it,  on  which  were  tlicse  words  in 
Greek  characters:  am  the  fish  which 

was  first  of  all  put  into  this  lake  by  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe, 
Frederick  the  Second,  the  ,’>th  of  October, 
11^.’*  This  fish  was  therefore  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  was  said  to 
have  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  I The  skeleton,  nineteen  feet  in 
length,  was  long  prcscr\'cd  at  Manheim  ns 
a great  curiosity  in  Natural  History.  Seve- 
ral instances  have,  indeed,  occurred  in  the 
lakes  of  Scotland  where  Pike  of  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  each  have  been  caught ; but 
nothing  like  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  Ha- 
librun  Pike  was  ever  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Rapid  growth  requires  to  be  sustained  by  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  food  ; and  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  a Pike  starving  while  any 
thing  eatable  is  In  the  way.  Mr.  Jesse  men- 
tions, that  eight  Pike,  of  about  five  pounds 
weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons 
in  three  w*eeks ; and  that  one  of  these  de- 
voured five  roach,  each  about  four  inches 
long,  witliin  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Pike 
not  only  makes  sad  havoc  among  other  fish; 
but,  in  default  of  a sufficient  quantity,  it 
will  devour  frogs,  water  rats,  field  mice, 


small  aquatic  birds,  and  other  animals,  \ 
wiiether  alive  or  dead.  In  short,  so  great  is 
Its  rapacity,  that  it  has  been  known  to  con- 
tend with  the  Otter  for  his  prey. 

The  Sea  Pike.  C^e  GakfisiiO 

PnXITARD.  {Clupea  pildtar^ta.)  This 
fish,  which  resembles  the  Herring,  not  only  j 
in  general  appearance  but  in  its  habits,  is  : 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  of  a some-  I 
wliat  less  compressed  and  rounder  form  tlian  | 
the  Herring ; the  scales  considerably  larger.  I 
The  head  is  rather  fiat,  and  the  mouth  is 
destitute  of  teeth ; the  bock  is  of  a bluish 
cast,  the  belly  and  sides  arc  silvery,  and  the 
upper  angle  of  each  of  the  gills  is  marked 
with  a large  black  spot.  They  feed  on  mi- 
nute Crustacea  and  other  marine  insects 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  These 
fish  annually  appear  on  the  English  coast, 
and  are  taken  in  immense  quantities ; tlie 
same  reason  having  until  lute  years  been 
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universally  assigned  for  such  vast  shnals  of 
Pilchards  appearing  |>eriodically,  as  for  the 
Herrings,  namely,  their  presumed  migration 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  wanner  latitudes 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  This  theory, 
however,  is  now,  with  sufficient  reason, 
abandoned ; and  it  is  established,  almost 
beyond  a doubt,  that  they  Inhabit  our  own 
seas,  merely  forsaking  the  deep  waters  and 
coming  towards  the  shore  to  deposit  their 
spawn  ; thus  fulfilling  a great  law  of  nature 
in  the  propagation  of  their  species,  and  at 
the  same  time  nrovidiog  multitudes  of 
human  beings  with  food.  On  this  head  we 
have  already  spoken  in  the  articles  IIebiiixo 
and  Mackekkl,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer. 
And  wc  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  Mr. 
M*Culloch’s  account  of  tlic  l*itchard  Jvthery^ 
which  has  evidently  been  obtained  from  the 
most  authentic  sources. 

**  It  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  from  the  Bolt  Head  in  the 
latter,  round  by  the  Land's  End  to  Padstow 
and  Bossincy  In  the  former.  Its  principal 
seats  arc  St.  Ives,  Jllount's  Bay,  and  Meva- 
gisscy.  The  fish  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance in  vast  shoals  In  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October ; 
but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  num- 
bers in  November  and  December.  They 
arc  taken  either  by  scans  or  by  drift-nets, 
but  principally,  pcrliaps,  by  the  former.  K 
scan  is  a net,  varying  from  200  to 300  fathoms 
In  length,  and  from  10  to  14j  ditto  In  depth, 
having  cork  buoys  on  one  edge  and  lead 
weiglits  oil  the  other.  Three  boats  arc  at- 
tached to  each  scan,  viz.,  a boat  (sean-6oat\ 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  carrying  the 
scan  ; another  (followtr\ of  about  the  same 
size,  to  assist  In  mooring  it  \ and  a smaller 
boat  (furl-er),  for  general  puriMMCs.  The 
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I number  of  handf  employed  in  these  three 
i boaU  varies  from  13  to  18,  but  may  be  taken, 

I at  an  average,  at  about  Ii>.  When  the  shoals 
I of  0sh  come  so  near  t\e  shore  that  the  water 
I is  about  the  depth  of  the  sean,  it  is  employed 
I to  encircle  them  t the  fishermen  being  di> 
reeled  to  proi>er  places  for  casting  or  shooting 
the  nets  by  persons  (Auers)  stationed  for  that ! 
I>urpo!«e  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  boats.  The 
practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  sean  on 
board  gently  round  the  shoal } and  the  sean 
being,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  gradusdly 
into  the  water,  assumes,  by  means  of  its  buoys 
and  weights,  a vertical  position,  its  loaded 
edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
floating  on  the  surface.  Its  two  ends  arc 
then  fastened  together  { and,  being  brought 
into  a convenient  situation,  it  is  moored  by 
small  anchors  or  grapnels ; sometimes,  how* 
ever,  one  or  two  smaller  scans  are  employed 
to  assist  in  securing  the  fish.  At  low  water, 
the  enclosed  fish  are  taken  out  by  a tuck  nef, 
and  carried  to  the  eliore.  A single  sean  has 
been  known  to  enclose  at  once  as  many  as 
4,e00  hogsheads  (1,200  tons)  of  fish  1 But 
this  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever  taken, 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  as  many  as  1,200 
hogsheads  are  caught  at  a time.  The  “take,’* 
in  fact,  depends  upon  so  many  accidental 
circumstances,  that  while  one  scan  may 
catch  and  cure  in  a season  from  1,000  to 
2.(H)0  hogsheads,  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  not  get  a single  fish.  In  some  places 
the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  break  the  scans, 
and  set  the  fish  at  liberty.  When  the  nuan* 
iity  enclosed  is  large,  it  requires  several  days 
to  take  them  out,  as  they  must  not  be  re* 
moved  in  greater  numbers  than  those  who 
■alt  them  can  conveniently  manage. 

**  As  soon  os  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore, 
they  arc  carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses, 
where  they  are  piled  in  large  heaps,  having 
a sufficient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed  be* 
tween  tlie  layers,  llaving  remained  in  this 
state  for  about  85  days,  they  ore,  oiler  being 
carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in 
hogshead,  each  containing,  at  an  average, 
about  2,600  fish : they  are  tlien  subject  to  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the  oil,  of  which 
each  hogshead  yields,  proWded  the  fish  be 
caught  In  summer,  about  three  gallons  ; but 
those  that  are  token  late  in  tlie  season  do 
not  yield  above  half  this  quantity.  I^is  oil 
usuall  V sells  for  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  under 
the  price  of  bro^m  seal  oil.  The  broken  and 
refuse  fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the  farmers, 
and  are  used  as  manure  with  excellent  effect. 
The  skiramings  which  float  on  the  water  in 
which  tlie  Pilchards  ore  washed  are  called 
dreffs,  and  are  cliiefly  sold  os  grease  for  ma- 
chinery. The  scan  fishery  employs  about 
1,500  hands  regularly  throughout  the  season, 
and  a vast  number  more  when  any  consi- 
derable shoals  are  inclosed.  Four  fifths  of 
the  persons  employed  on  shore  in  the  salting, 
curing,  packing  &c.  of  the  fish,  arew’omen." 
•^Commercial  X)£cfibnnry  (where  further  sta- 
tistics may  be  seen). 

To  tlie  foregoing  account  we  may  add,  that 
the  Cornish  ^ebard  Fisheries  produce,  upon 
an  average,  60,000,000  per  annum,  or  21,000 
hogsheads  of  Pilchards ; and  that  the  season 
of  1845  produced  100,000,000. 


Pilchards  fVequent  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  coasts,  but  not  in  very  considerable 
numbers,  or  with  much  regularity  : the  coast  I 
of  Cornwall  seems  to  be  their  native  home ; ' 
for  there  they  are  found  tlirough  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  ! 

PIT-OT-FISH.  iXaucrates  rf«c^or.)  This 
fish  is  in  size  and  shape  like  the  mackerel,  i 
and  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  ccr-  ^ 
tain  conspicuous  bands  which  surround  its 
body.  Its  general  colour  is  a silvery  grayish  ; 
blue,  darkest  on  the  back  i five  dark  blue 
transverse  bands  pass  round  the  body,  and 
both  on  the  head  and  tail  are  sllsht  indica- 
tions of  another  band.  The  head  is  small, 
the  under  jaw  rather  the  longer,  and  the 
nose  rounded  ; the  scales  are  small  and  oval ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  attached  to  tlie  abdomen  I 
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by  a membrane  through  one-tlilrdof  their 
length ; the  pectoral  fins  are  clouded  with 
white  and  blue,  the  vcntrals  nearly  black. 
The  Pilot-fish  will  f^quently  attend  a ship 
during  its  course  at  sea  for  weeks  or  even 
months  together ; and  there  are  many  cu- 
rious stories  told  respecting  its  habits,  in 
occasionally  directing  a Shark  where  to  find 
a good  meal,  and  also  in  warning  him  when 
to  avoid  a dangerous  bait.  We  shall,  how- 
eter,  leave  tlie  relation  of  such  wonders  to 
others  ; and  be  content  with  observing  that 
the  Pilot-fish  is  frequently  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  Shark,  and  is  well  rewarded 
for  his  attendance  in  being  able  to  snatch 
up  the  morsels  which  are  overlooked  by  his 
companion. 

PILUMKUS.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Decapod  Crustacea  i so  called  from  most 
of  the  species  being  more  or  less  covered  with 
long  hairs  t one  species  (P.  hirtellut)  is  found 
on  the  British  coasts. 

PIMELIID.£.  An  extensive  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  which,  although  little 
known  in  this  country,  are  abundant  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
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deserts  of  Africa : they  ore  fond  of  salt  and 
sandy  situations,  and  consequently  frequent 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  particularly  the  Me- 
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ditemnean.  They  are  distinguiahed  by  ! 
I baring  the  elytra  eoldered  together ; the 
win^  rodimental  or  obsolete ; the  (^p4  fili- 
' form  ; the  mandibles  bifld  at  the  tips ; and  ' 
‘ the  maxillse  concealed  by  the  mentum«  which  > 
I U rery  large,  and  not  narrowed  at  the  base. 

I Thdr  colours  are  black  or  obscure  ; they  are 
! exceedingly  sluggish,  and  on  beii^  alarmed 
j they  emit  a disagreeably  fetid  fluid. 

PIMELODU8.  A genus  of  malacoptery- 
gious  abdominal  Ashes,  separated  by  La>  { 
1 cepede  from  the  genus  SHurm  of  Linnscus  : 

' by  modem  Ichtbyologists  again  this  genus  is 
I ^ fubdiriaed.  The  head 

/ is  depressed  ; there  are 

1^0  dorsal  fUts,  the  se* 
a?  cond  adipose,  lliere  are 

rery  many  species  of  this 
j fo^d  chieflT  in 

boutn  America,  the  rflle, 
.9  some  of  the  Eastern 
AS  rirers.  We  figure  a small 
I 'WL  '9^  species  diseoxered  by  M. 

* ^-*9^  Humboldt  in  the  lung* 

-'.W  dom  of  Quito,  where  it 
Hm  S ^ streams,  and  is 

» Jr  only  occasionally  eaten 

Jm  . ff  by  the  Tcry  poorest  of  the 

Indians.  This  species 
Js^  has  two  drri  on  the  bead; 
nMM  it  is  of  an  olire  colour. 

sprinkled  with  small 
black  spots,  and  is  about 
I four  inches  long;  but  the 

/ ^ striking  fact  whence  It 

{ # derives  its  sp^fle  name, 

» is  its  being 

pncsLODUB  found  sometimes  in  thou* 

1 oTOLoptnr  sands,  ejected  from  the 
j crater  or  the  apertures 

on  the  sides  of  volcanoes.  The  inhabit* 

I ants  know  them  well,  and  call  them  ore* 
nodfZZos.  They  are  believed  to  abound  in 
I subterraneous  lakes,  and  only  to  be  found 
t by  accident  in  the  streams.  On  emerring 
from  the  crater  they  are  found  so  little 
changed,  that  they  can  always  be  recognized: 
a proof  that  the  heat  of  the  water  thrown  up 
from  the  volcano  can  have  little  effect  on 
them  : this  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the 
mucilage  with  which  they  are  covered. 

PINE  MARTEN.  [Sec  Mabtew.] 

PINION  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of 
the  genus  Cosmid. 

PINNA.  Agenusof  MoIlusca,called  also 
the  Wing^theUy  which  in  many  respects  ap* 
proaches  the  Mussels.  It  has  two  equal 
wedge*shaped  valves,  united  by  a ligament 
along  one  of  their  sides ; and  attains  a very 


! by  the  inhabitants  on  the  coasts,  but  they 
gather  the  byssus,  of  which  a stuff  may  m 
tonned  that  is  remarkable  for  its  warmth  and  { 
' suppleness.  The  filaments  are  extremely 


considerable  size,  sometimes  being  nearly 
three  feet  long.  The  animal  fixes  itself,  by 
its  6ysstis,  wmch  is  remarkably  long  and 


silky,  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies ; 
where  it  lives  in  a vertical  position,  the  point 
of  the  shell  being  undermost,  and  the  base 
or  edge  above.  Bometimes  large  quantities 
of  them  are  even  found  attached  to  a sandy 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  a few  fathoms.  They 
are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediter* 
raaean ; and  are  not  merely  sought  as  food 
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fine  and  strong,  and  the  colour,  which  is  a ' 
reddish-brown,  never  fades.  The  finest  bys*  I 
sus  of  the  ancients  was  fabricated  ftom  these  ■ 
filaments ; and  in  Sicily  thev  are  still  some*  | 
times  manufactured  into  gloves  and  other  ’ 
articles  of  dress,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  ■ 
more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  than  for  use. 

FINNXFEDES.  A group  of  Decapodons 
Croftacea,  met  with  at  a distance  from  the 
coasts.  They  are  characterized  by  ha^-ing 
the  hind  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  a flat* 
tened  piste  for  swimming.  The  most  notice- 
able of  these  swimming  or  shuttle*crabs,  as 
thev  are  termed,  are  the  exotic  species  com- 
po&ng  the  genus  MatHia,  wMch  have  the 
carapax  nearly  circular,  and  armed  on  each 
side  with  a strong  spine,  and  with  the  four 
posterior  pairs  of  1^  terminated  by  a di- 
lated plate  for  swimming,  i^me  of  the 
smaller  species,  found  on  our  own  coasts, 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  frimish  the 
lower  orders  in  London  and  elsewhere  with 
an  article  of  food. 

PINNOTHERES,  or  OYSTER  CRAB. 
A genus  of  Decape^  Cnutaceans,  of  very 
small  size  (some  of  them  called  Pea-crabsX 
which  reside,  during  a portion  of  the  year  at 
least,  inside  various  bivalve  shells,  such  os 
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mussels,  Ac.  The  carapace  of  the  females 
is  suborbicular,  very  thin  and  sofi ; whilst 
that  of  the  males  is  firmer  and  nearly  glo* 
bnlar,  and  rather  pointed  in  front ; the  Tegs 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  claws  of  t& 
ordinary  form ; the  tail  of  the  female  is  very 
ample,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  under 
side  of  the  bod  v.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  Pea-crab  lived  upon  the  best  terms  with 
the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  in  wUch  it  was 
found : and  that  they  not  only  warned  them 
of  danger,  but  went  abroad  to  cater  for  them. 

PINTAIL  DUCK.  iDqfila  acuta.)  This 
is  an  elegantly  formed,  long-bodied  Duck, 
the  neck  longer  and  more  slender  than  mon 
others.  It  is  ashy  and  cautious  bird,  feeding 
In  the  mud  flats  and  shallow  freshwatCT 
marahes,  but  rarely  reaides  on  the  sea  coast*  i 
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They  inhabit  the  whole  northern  parts  of 
Europe*  Asia,  and  America.  Great  flocks 
of  them  are  sometimes  spread  along  the  isles 
and  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  on  the  interior  lakes  of  both  those  coun- 
tries. The  male  Pintail  Duck  is  twenty-six 
inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
extent : the  bill  is  a duskv  lead  colour ; head 
and  half  of  the  neck  pale  brown,  each  side 
of  the  neck  marked  with  a band  of  purple 
violet,  bordering  the  white  ; hind  part  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  neck  black,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a s^po  of  white,  which 
spreads  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  be- 
fore ; sides  of  the  breast  and  upMr  part 
of  the  back  white,  thickly  and  elegantly 
marked  with  transverse  undulating  Imcs  of 
black,  hero  and  there  tinged  with  pale  buff; 
throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  whitish  ; 
flanks  finely  pencilled  with  waving  lines ; 
vent  white  : under  iall-coverts  black;  lesser 
wing-coverts  brown  ash ; greater  wing-co- 
verts  black,  tipped  with  orange  ; below  i^ch 
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is  the  speculum  of  rich  jrolden  green,  bor- 
dered below  with  a band  ofolack,  and  another 
of  white  ; primaries  dusky  brown  ; tertials 
long,  black,  edged  with  white,  and  tinged 
with  rust;  rump  and  tail-coverts  pale  ash, 
centred  with  dark  brown  ; tall  greatly 
pointed,  the  two  middle  taMring  feathers 
being  ftiU  five  inches  longer  than  tne  others, 
and  Diack ; the  rest  brown  ash,  edged  with 
white ; legs,  a pale  lead  colour.  The  fiemalc 
has  the  crown  of  a dark  brown  colour ; back, 
and  root  of  the  neck  above,  black,  each  fea- 
ther elegantly  waved  with  broad  lines  of 
brownish  white,  these  wavings  becoming 
rufous  on  the  scapulars  i but  the  general 
plumage  is  a dull  brownish  white,  speckled 
with  dark  brown. 

I 

I FIFA.  A genus  of  Batrachion  reptiles, 
! closely  allied  to  the  common  Toad,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  body  being  horizontally 
' flattened,  the  head  large  and  triangular, 

I tongue  wanting,  tympanum  concealed  be- 
I neatb  the  skin,  the  eyes  small,  placed  near 
j the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  Surinam  Toad,  Fipa 
SuEiKAUBNSis  (the  Bvfovipa  of  Linnscusl. 

This  species  considerably  exceeds  in  size 


the  Common  Toad.  It  is  one  of  those  ani- 
mals which,  at  first  view,  every  one  pro- 
nounces deformed  and  hideous  ; the  general 
nnconthnesaof  its  shape  being  often  aggra- 
vated by  a phenomenon  unexampled  in  the 
rest  of  toe  animal  world,  namely,  the  young 
in  various  stages  of  exclusion,  proceeding 
from  cells  dispersed  over  the  back  ot  the 
parent.  It  was  for  a long  time  supposed  that 
the  ova  of  this  extraordinary  reptile  were  pro- 
duced in  the  dorsal  cells,  without  having  been 
first  excluded  in  the  form  of  spawn  ; but  it  is 


I SITBOSAIC  TOAD.— (P1?A  BORIMAAISMSIB.) 

now  thoronghly  ascertained  that  the  female 
Fipa  deposits  her  eggs  or  spawn  at  the  brink 
of  some  stagnant  water  ; and  that  the  male 
collects  or  amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  de- 
posits them  with  great  care  on  the  back  of 
the  female,  where,  after  impregnation,  they 
are  pressed  into  the  cellules,  which  are  at 
that  period  open  for  their  reception,  and 
afterwards  close  over  them ; thus  retaining 
them  till  the  period  of  their  second  birth  ; 
whi^  happens  in  somewhat  less  than  three 
months,  when  they  emerge  from  the  back  of 
the  parent  in  their  complete  state.  During 
the  time  of  their  concealment,  however,  they 
undergo  Uie  usual  change  of  the  rest  of  this 


exclusion.  This  species  inhabits  the  obscure 
nooks  of  house*  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
and  has  a granulated  back,  with  three  lon- 
gitudinal ranges  of  larger  granule*.  , 

PIPE-FISII.  (5!yni7naMtiA.)  There  are  ; 
several  ipecles  of  this  TOOus,  the  distinguish-  i 
log  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  b^y  is 
greatly  elongated,  slender,  and  covered  with 
a series  of  Indurated  plates,  arranged  in 
parallel  lines ; that  the  nose  is  long  and 
tubular ; that  the  rills  are  arranged  in  small 
round  tuft*  along  the  branchial  arches  ; and 
that  there  are  no  ventral  fins. 


P1PS-VX8B.— (BTWOWATBTTS.) 

The  Great  FiPE-nsir  (^ynpnoMus  acta) 
is  one  of  the  most  common  species  found  on 
our  coasts,  sometimes  among  sea-weed  at 
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low  water,  and  at  otlicr  times  in  deep  water. 
It  is  usually  seen  of  the  length  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  but  is  sometimes  found,  espe« 
dally  ill  the  northern  seas,  measuring  from 
two  to  three  feet.  Its  form  is  extremely 
slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  ex> 
tremity ; of  a palish  brown  colour,  varied 
tliroughout  its  whole  length  with  broad  al* 

, tematc  zones  of  a deeper  hue,  slightly  varie- 
gated : the  lamiiire  with  which  the  joints  of 
the  body  are  covered,  api>car  to  be  finely  ra- 
I dialed  from  the  centre  by  numerous  streaks: 
the  dorsal  fin  is  thin,  shallow,  andsmall,  the 
I pectorals  are  small  and  slightly  rounded  ; 

and  the  tail  is  of  a corresponding  shape  and 
I size.  In  spring,  the  ova  of  this  ^enus  are 
found  lying  in  a longitudinal  division  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; and  from  these 
ore  hatched  the  young,  completely  formed. 

The  Little  PiPE-risn  (Sunonathus  ophi^ 
dion)  is  a^ut  five  or  six  inches  long,  slender, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  tapering  off  to  a 
point.  It  wants  both  the  pectoral  and  caudal 
fins  ; and  is  covered  with  a smooth  skin, 
whereas  the  other  kinds  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  crust.  They  are  either  olive  green, 
or  tinged  with  yellowish-brown. 

But  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  species 
is  the  Foliated  PirK-risii  {iSjpiffnothus  fo- 
Uatm),  In  its  general  shape  it  is  greatly 
allied  to  the  Jlippocampust  but  is  consider- 
ably longer  : its  great  singularity,  however, 
consists  in  certain  large  leaf-shaped  appen- 
dages w’ith  w'hich  the  back,  tail,  and  ab- 
domen are  furnished  ; these  appendages  are 
situated  on  very  strong,  rough,  square  spines 
or  processes,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  regu- 
larity of  their  respective  proportions,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of 
fucua  adhering  to  the  spines.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  is  a dusky  olive,  thickly 
sprinkled  on  all  parts,  except  on  these  ap- 
pendages, with  small,  round,  whitish  specks, 
and  accompanied  by  a kind  of  metaUic  gloss 
on  the  abdomen  : Ihe  fins  are  soft,  tender, 
and  transparent.  This  remarkable  si>ccies 
Is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

PIPING  CROW.  (i?ari(a  /i&icen.)  A 
striking  bird,  by  some  placed  among  the 
Shrikes,  by  others  among  the  Crow's.  As  the 
crow  in  the  fable  was  proved  unable  to  sing 
or  chant,  and  as  our  present  bird  is  decidedly 
most  musical,  his  talents  tcould  remove  him 
from  that  despised  group,  even  If  his  cha- 
• racters  were  not  somewhat  different.  It  is  a 
common  species  in  New  South  Wales,  whence 
I it  is  not  unfrcqucntly  brought  alive  to  this 
I country.  The  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  the  Kegent's  Park  cannot  have  failed 
I to  be  amused  with  liis  peculiar  musical  pipe, 

I as  well  08  Ills  pleasant  look  : black  is  the  most 
prevalent  colour  of  his  plumage  ; the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back, 
and  the  base  of  the  wing-coverts  are  white, 
tinged  with  grayish  blue : by  some  authors 
this  genus  is  named  Ooefteta.—- For  another 
species  see  Chow-Siikikb. 

PIPIT.  (AntAtw.)  The  Pipits  are  birds 
very  much  resembling  the  Larks,  both  In 
rcganl  to  their  generally  having  a long  hind 
claw  and  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage. 


fJaturat  ; 


The  Tbkk  Pipit  (Anthus  arboreus)^  a mi- 
gratory species,  and  very  sweet  songster,  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  Britain.  This  bird 
generally  rises  singing  from  the  ground, 
and  after  attaining  a certain  height,  de- 
scends and  rests  on  the  summit  of  a tree  ; 
from  which  it  again  rises  and  descends 
singing  to  the  ground.  Its  colour  is  a 
streaked  olive-brown  above,  paler  under- 
neath, with  longitudinal  dark  spots  on  the  > 
breast,  and  two  pale  transversal  bands  on  I 
each  wing.  The  Coumox  Pipit  (Anthus  [ 
pratensis)  is  extremely  common  throughout 
Europe,  inhabiting  mountain  moors,  and 
lowland  heaths  and  marshes.  It  is  a more  j 
slender  binl  than  the  preceding.  The 
SuouE  PiPiT  (Anthus  aquaticus)  abounds  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with 
inland.  It  is  larger  and  darker  coloured, 
and  is  a superior  songster  to  the  last  named. 

PIPRA.  A genus  of  Benlirostral  birds, 
comprehending  the  different  species  of  Ma- 
nakiiis.  They  are  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  America,  and  noted  ’ 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Ther  i 
have  a compressed  bill,  higher  than  broad, 
cmarginatc,  with  great  nasal  fossw.  Their  ■ 
tail  and  limbs  are  short ; and  their  general 
proportions  occasioned  them  to  be  long  re- 
garded os  allied  to  the  Tits.  The^  frequent 
w'oods,  arc  very  active,  and  their  flight  is 
short,  but  quick. 

In  Mr.  Edwards’s  narrative  of  a * VoyaM 
up  the  Amazon,’  he  says,  the  Manakins,  in 
their  different  varieties,  form  a beautiful 
family,  the  most  numerous  of  any,  and  cor- 
responding much  in  their  habits  to  our 
Warblers.  **  Thev  are  tiny  things,  gene- 
rally having  black  bodies,  and  liea^  of 
yellow,  red,  white,  and  other  colours.  Like 
peri>ctual  motion  personified,  they  more 
about  the  branches  and  low  shrubs,  always 
jtiping  their  sharp  notes  { and,  unless  upon 
a fceuing-tree,  almost  defying  shot.’* 

PIST03AURUS.  [Sec  Sdppleme.xt.] 

PITIIECIA.  [See  Mo.heet.] 

PLACODL'S.  [See  Supplkmext.] 

PLACUNA.  A genus  of  Conchifcroiis 
Mollusca,  family  Ostracea.  The  ^ell  Is 
compressed,  thin,  cquivalve,  and  nearly  equi- 
lateral ; plauorbicular,  fibrous,  foliaceous, 
and  nearly  transparent : hinge  flat.  The 
most  noted  species  is  the  Flac^aux  ptacentia, 
or  Chinese  Window  Oyster,  which  U used  for 
windows,  laathoms,  &c.,  in  Chinsi,  as  horn 
is  used  here.  The  valves,  when  closed,  are 
so  thin  as  to  appear  to  touch  ; the  animal  is 
consequently  exceedingly  fiat.  The  Chinese 
also  use  the  powder  of  this  shell  for  silver  in 
their  water-colour  drawings. 

PLACUNANOMIA.  A genus  of  Cou- 
chiferous  Mollusca ; the  shell  of  which  is 
thin,  smooth,  inequivalve,  plaited  round  the 
edge  ; attached  by  a bony  substance  pasaiog 
through  a fissure  in  the  lower  valve.  It 
partakes,  as  its  name  denotes,  of  the  cha- 
racters both  of  Placurta  and  Anomia;  the 
hinge  resembling  the  former,  and  the  open- 
ing in  the  lower  valve  for  the  passage  oi  the 
tendon  being  like  the  latter.  j 
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I PLAGIAUXiAX.  [Se«  Sitpi.kmemt.] 
PLAICE.  (Pleuronfclv.)  Thi*  common 
I FUt-flsh  i»  euilj  liiftinguUhed  by  its  ^ing 
I rery  broad,  flat,  and  of  a fine  pale  l)rown 
i abore,  marked  both  on  the  body  and  fins  by 
I numerous  moderately  large  orange^oloiired 
•poU  I while  the  whole  of  the  under  part  is 
perfectly  white  t behind  the  left  eye  is  a 
; row  of  lix  tubercles,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  lateral  line  t the 
mouth  is  rather  small,  the  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper,  and  both  furnished  with  a 
row  of  small  teeth.  When  near  the  ground 
' they  swim  slowly  and  horiaontally  ; but  if 
i suddenly  disturbed,  they  sometimes  change 


rt.*icx.~(pj:.xuAONKOTKs  PUtTsasa.) 

the  horizontal  to  the  rcrtleal  position,  dart- 
ing along  with  meteor-like  rapidity,  and 
then  again  quickly  resuming  their  inactive 
haliits  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Plaice 
feed  on  small  fish  and  young  crustaceo,  and 
liaye  sometimes  been  taken  on  our  coasts 
weighing  fifteen  pounds,  but  a fish  one-half 
that  weight  is  considered  very  large.  The 
finest  kind,  called  Diamond  Plaice,  arc 
caught  on  the  Sussex  coast.  These  fish  are 
in  considerable  esteem  as  food,  though  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  Turbot  and  Sole. 
Those  of  a moderate  size  are  reckoned  the 
best  eating. 

PLAXAXIS.  A genus  of  Mollusco,  re- 
sembling thc^  PhasianclUt^  very  abundantly 
found  in  India,  South  America,  and  the  Isle 
of  France.^  The  shell  is  small  and  oval,  the 
•pire  consisting  of  few  whorls ; outer  lip 
thickened  and  denticulated  within  \ oper- 
culum thin  and  horny,  with  a terminal 
nucleus. 

PLANIPEXXES.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Neuropteroiis  insects,  comprehend- 
ing those  in  which  the  inferior  pair  of  wings 
olmost  equal  the  superior  ones,  and  are 
simply  folded  underneath  at  their  anterior 
margin.  The  antennae  are  multi-articulate, 
and  much  longer  than  the  head  ; the  max- 
illary palpi  arc  shorter  than  the  hc^,  and 
are  composed  of  four  or  five  joints.  The 
Ant-Lions  (.1/vrmc/eon)  and  Termites  are 
examples  of  this  tribe. 

PLANOREIS.  A genus  of  snails,  chiefly 
inhabiting  ponds  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
deriving  their  name  from  the  fonn  of  the 
shell,  which  is  that  of  a flattened  orb,  occa- 
sioned by  the  volutions  being  colled  on  the 
same  plane,  ^(any  of  the  species  are  com- 
mon ba  Great  Britain  ; and  fossil  species  are 


found  in  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 


WIST  IHOIA  PLANORBIS. 

(P.  OnADA.LOOPKMSr8.) 

PLAXTTORADA.  (Tjit.  plnnta^  the  sole 
of  the  foot : proc/tor,  I march.)  The  name 
of  a tribe  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  which 
apply  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  ground  in  walking,  Ac.  The 
Boars,  Racoons,  Badgers,  Ac.  are  examples 
of  Plantigrade  Carnivora. 

PLAXT-LICE.  [See  Arms.] 

PLATESSA.  A sub-genus  of  the  Pleu~ 
ronectidcp^  or  flat-fish  family,  comprising  the 
Flounders,  Plaice,  Ac. 

PLATYCERCUS.  A genus  of  the  Parrot 
tribe,  which  derives  iU  name  from  Us  fine 
wide  tail : tliere  are  many  species,  most  of 
which  are  natives  of  Australia.  As  an  ex- 
ample, wc  may  cite  the  Pe.nkaxtiax  or 
Bli'K-chrekkd  Pabhakeet  (P^atj/cerctts 
Pennantii).  This  beautiful  Parakeet  is  very 
generally  dispersed  over  New  South  Wales, 

Its  true  habitat,  and  is  chiefly  found  on  the 
ranges  of  (grassy  hills  and  brushes.  Although 
much  variation  exists  between  the  plumage  * 
of  these  birds  in  youth  and  maturity,  the 
colouring  of  the  sexes  when  fully  adult  is 
alike.  “ The  head,  neck,  all  the  under  sur- 
face, the  rump  and  upper  tail-covcrts,  are  of 
a rich  deep  crimson-red  ; the  feathers  of 
the  buck  and  scapularies  black,  broadly  mar- 
gined with  rich  crimson-red  ; the  cheeks  and 
sliouldcrs  cerulean  blue  ; the  greater  w’ing- 
coverts  pale  blue  ; the  primaries  and  secon- 
daries black,  with  the  basal  half  of  their 
external  webs  margined  with  deep  blue  ( 
the  two  centre  tail-feathers  green,  passing 
into  blue  on  their  margins  and  at  the  tin  | 
the  remainder  black  on  the  inner  webs  for 
three-fourths  of  their  length  ; deep  blue  for 
nearly  the  same  length  on  their  outer  webs, 
and  largely  tipped  on  both  webs  with  pale 
blue,  which  becomes  still  paler  to  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  I blirhom-colour  j Irides  very 
dark  brown ; feet  blackish  brown.**  it 
breeds  in  the  holes  of  the  large  gum-trees  i 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vcmtKr  constituting  the  breeding  season. 

It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  from  four  to 
seven  white  eggs  on  the  rotten  wood  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  hole.  In  disiwsition  this 
species  is  tame  and  familiar ; few  can  ex- 
ceed it  in  interest  or  beauty ; and  conse- 
quently it  is  one  of  the  commonest  living 
Parakeets  sent  from  Australia  to  this 
country.  The  plumage  of  the  young  birds 
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PLATYPUS.  CScc  OB»iTnoRnTKCus.] 

PLATYRRniNI.  The  name  given  to  a 
division  of  the  Quadrumanay  comprehending 
alt  the  large  species  of  Monkey-like  animals 
belonging  to  the  New  World.  Thepr  are 
characterized  by  having  thirty-six  grinders 
(being  fbur  more  than  the  others) ; the  tail, 
in  general,  long  { and  in  some  species  pre- 
hensile ; no  cheek-pouches ; posteriors  hairy 
and  without  callosities  ; nostrils  opening  on 
the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  not  underneath. 
[See  Moitkxt.] 

PLECTOONATIII.  Tlienameofan 
order  of  fishes,  in  some  measure  connecting 
the  osseous  wiA  the  cartilaginous  kinds  ; 
comprehending  those  which  have  the  jaws 
fbrmed  by  the  maxillary  bones  being  anchy- 
losed  to  me  sides  of  the  intermaxillarics. 

PLESIOSAURUS.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  extinct  marine  Saurians,  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions, which  may  be  thus  described: 
the  head  short,  somewhat  oblong,  and  obtuse; 
the  neck  extremely  long,  consisting  of  about 
thirty-three  vertebrss  ? body  elongated ; tail 
short  t nostrils  small ; teeth  numerous,  lodged 
in  small  alveoli ; ribs  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  vertebral  and  the  other  ventral,  the 
vertebral  column  consisting  of  about  ninety 
joints.— That  in  the  earlier  periods  of  animat 
existence  reptiles  were  created  of  much 
greater  dimensions,  and  were  far  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion,  than  at  present,  seems 
evident  from  the  discovery  and  examination 
ot  the  organic  remains  which  ftrom  time  to 
time  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
men  of  science ; and  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  more  entitled  to  our  notice,  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  form  than  the  Plesio- 
■annu.  Its  neck  is  five  times  the  length  of 
Its  i^td ; the  trunk  of  the  body  four  times 
the  leni^  of  the  head ; and  the  tail  three 
times } while  the  head  itself  is  only  a thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  body.  From  the 
whole  physiology  of  the  animal,  hlr.  Cony- 
beare  says,  that  It  was  aquatic  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles  ; that  it  was 
marine,  is  almost  equally  so,  from  the 
remains  with  which  it  is  universally  as- 
sociated ; that  it  may  have  occasionally 
visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its 
extremities  to  those  of  the  Turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture  t its  motion,  however, 
must  have  been  very  awkward  on  land : its 
long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  proaress 
through  the  water,  presenting  a striking 
contrast  to  the  organization  which  so  ad- 
mirably fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through 
the  waves.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded, (since,  in  addition  to  these  cirenm- 
ftances,  its  respiration  must  have  required 
frequent  access  of  air,)  that  it  swam  upon  or 
near  the  surface  ; arching  back  its  long  neck 
like  tile  swan,  and  ooc^onally  dartbig  it 
down  at  the  fish  which  happooed  to  float 
^ti^  its  reach.  It  may  periiaps  have  lurked 
In  shoal  water  elong  the  coast,  concealed 


among  the  sea-wced,  and,  raising  its  nostrils 
to  a level  with  the  surface  from  a consider- 
able depth,  may  have  found  a secure  retreat 
from  the  assaults  of  dangerous  enemies  ; 
while  the  length  and  flexibility  of  Its  neck 
may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of 
strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for 
swift  motion  through  the  water  by  the  sud- 
denness and  agility  of  the  attack  which  they 
enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted 
for  its  prey.  The  remains  of  the  Plesio- 
sauri occur  in  the  formations  from  the  mus- 
chel-chalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive ; but  are 
most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge 
clay  beds.  They  were  discovered  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  since  been  found  in  France 
and  Germany. 

**  It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus,**  says  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  **  that  Cuvier  asserts  the  structure  to 
have  been  the  most  heterocUte,  and  its  cha- 
racters altogether  the  most  monstrous  that 
have  been  yet  found  amid  the  rains  of  a 
former  world.  To  the  head  a lizard  U 
united  the  teeth  of  a crocodile  i a neck  of 
enormons  length,  resembling  ^e  body  of  a 
serpent ; a trunk  and  tail  naving  the  pro- 
portions of  an  ordinary  quadrup^  the  rib# 
of  a chameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a whale. 
Such  are  the  strange  combinations  of  form 
and  structure  in  the  PlesioMurut^m  genus, 
the  remains  of  which,  alter  interment 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  ^ mil- 
lions of  extinct  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  the  geologist,  and  submitt^  to 
our  examination  In  nearly  as  perfect  a state 
as  the  bones  of  species  that  are  now  existing 
upon  the  earth.*'  The  finest  collection  of 
remains  of  the  Plesiosaurus  Is  in  the  British 
Museum.  [See  Icuthtosxubcs.] 

PLEUROBRANCHUS.  A ^nns  of  ma- 
rine Mollusca,  having  a very  light  thin  in- 


PLEURON£CTID.£.  The  name  of  a 
family  of  Malacoptcrygious  fishes,  commonly 
known  by  the  appellauon  of  They 

are  distinguished  not  only  from  all  otl^ 
Fishes,  but  even  from  all  other  vertebrated 
animals,  by  several  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Their  bodv  Is  extremely  compressed,  or  flat- 
tened at  the  sidea  Both  eyes  are  on  one 
aide,  and  tliis  side  always  remains  upper- 
most when  the  animal  is  swimming. 
upper  side  is  in  general  deeply  coloured, 
while  the  other  side  is  whitish.  The  two 
sides  of  the  mouth  are  not  equal,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  rarelv  so.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed, and  elevated  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
spinous  processes  t the  dorsal  extends  along 
the  whole  back  ; the  anal  occupies  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bodv,  and  the  ventrals  are  some- 
times united  with  it.  They  have  six  gill- 
rays  I the  abdominal  cavity  is  small,  but  ex- 
tends in  a cavity  Imbedd^  in  the  flesh  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  tail,  tor  the  purpose  of 
containing  some  of  the  viscera : theV  havq 
no  air-blMder,  and  they  seldom  rise  mrfrtnn 
the  bottom } bat  when  disturbed,  they  wlU 
ndze  themsdTes  into  a vertieal  poeitmn,  m 
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M to  shov  their  vhite  lidef,  and  they  then 
dart  along  with  great  rapidity  ; but  they 
soon  retnm  to  their  usual  i^ure,  and  glide 
along  with  a sort  of  undulating  motion  near 
the  bottom.  They  are  found  along  the  shores 
of  almost  all  countries ; and  are,  nnerally 
speaking,  wholesome  and  agreeable  food. 
The  Sole,  Plaice,  Turbot,  Flounder,  &c.  are 
examples  of  Pieuronectidae, 

FLEUROSTEBSON.  [See  SopPLiiutBT.] 

FLET7BOTOMA.  A genus  of  Mollnsca 
Inhabiting  eastern  and  tropical  teas.  The 
shell  it  turreted  or  fOsirormt  generally 


FUonoToua  Bsnn.0BZ0A. 

ribbed  orstriated  transrersely  i aperture  oral, 
terminating  anteriorly  in  an  elongated  canal; 
outer  lip  thin,  with  a fiastue  near  its  union 
with  the  spire  > operculum  small  and  homy. 
The  mcies  Pleurotoma  gracQU  is  found  on 
the  mtish  I shores.  Our  figure  shows  the 
shell  and  the  month  of  another  species,  the 
Pleurotoma  Babylonica,  from  which  the  car- 
nivorous mollusc  protrudes.  There  are  many 
fossil  species. 

PLICATULA.  A genus  of  Conchlferous 
Mollnsca,  found  both  in  a recent  and  fotsll 
state. 

PlilOEOPHUS.  [See  SuPPLEHiiTT.]. 

PlilOPITHECUS.  [Sec  Sdpplkmeki.] 

FLIOSAT7BVS.  [See  SurPumBT.] 

' PLOTU8.  A genus  of  swimming  birds, 
belonging  to  the  PeUcanidae,  Mr.  Gould  has 
describe  the  species  Plotus  Bov.s-IIol- 
nAirniBi  as  follows: — "Male;  An  arrow- 
head-shaped mark  of  white  on  the  throat ; 
a broad  stripe  of  the  tame  colour  eommences 
stt  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  extends  for 
about  four  inches  down  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  temdnates  in  a point ; head,  neck,  and 
all  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  greenish 
black,  stained  with  brown  and  with  a patch 
of  deep  rusty  red  in  the  centre  of  the  under 
aide  of  the  throat ; under  surface  deep  glossy 


greenish  block  ; wings  and  tail  shining 
black  ; all  the  coverts  with  a broad  stripe  of 
dull  white,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  outer  and  a part  of  the  inner  web,  and 
terminating  in  a point  i seapularies  lanceo- 
late in  form,  with  a similar  shaped  mark 
of  white  down  the  centre,  and  with  black 
shafts,  the  scapular  nearest  the  body  being 
nearly  as  large  as  the  secondaries,  and  having 
the  outer  web  crimped  and  the  inner  web 
with  a broad  stripe  of  dull  white  close  to  the 
stem ; the  secondaries  nearest  the  body  with 
a similar  white  stripe  on  the  outer  web,  close 
to  the  stem;  centre  tail-fbathcrs  strongly 
and  the  lateral  ones  slightly  crimped  ; orbits 
naked,  fleshy,  protuberant,  and  of  a yellow- 
ish olive,  mottled  over  with  brown  specks ; 
irides  of  three  colours,  the  ring  nearest  the 
pupil  being  dull  oran«-buff ; to  tills  sne- 
ce^  another  of  marbled  buff  and  brown, 
and  to  this  an  outer  one  of  orange-buff; 
naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible wrinkled  and  yellow ; upper  mandible 
olive,  under  mandible  dull  yulow,  both  be- 
coming brighter  at  the  base ; feet  yellowish 
flesh-colour,  becoming  brown  on  the  upper 
port  of  the  outer  toes. — Female : Upper  sur- 
face blackish  brown,  each  feather  margined 
with  grayish  white  ; under  surface,  oiiSy 
white.  In  other  respects  similar  to  the  male. 
Total  length,  36  inches  ; bill,  4 ; wing,  13i ; 
tail,  9 ; tarsi,  2.  Inhabits  the  rivers  of  the 
whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Australia. 
[For  habits  of  Plotus,  tee  Dabteb.] 

PLOVEB.  A genus  of  birds,  in  many 
respects  allied  to  the  Wader  tribu,  but  ge- 
nerallT  partaking  of  the  nature  of  land  birds, 
and  tnereforc  more  properly  classed  with 
them.  Many,  os  Bewi»  remarks,  breed 
upon  our  loftiest  mountains,  and  though 
they  arc  sometimes  seen  feeding  upon  the 
sea  shores,  yet  they  are  no  more  water  birds, 
on  that  account,  than  many  of  our  small 
birds  which  repair  thither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  are  mgarious,  and  arc  nne- 
rolly  seen  in  meadows  or  on  the  sea  snore, 
in  search  of  food,  which  they  procure  by 
stirring  the  earth  or  mud  with  their  feet, 
and  thus  inviting  worms  and  aqiutic  insects 
to  the  surface.  They  are  generically  dis- 
tinguished by  a large  full  eye  ; the  bill  is 
strught,  short,  and  rather  swollen  towards 
the  Up ; the  head  large ; legs  naked  above 
the  knee ; and  most  of  the  species  are  without 
the  hind  toe. 

The  Bibo  Floveb  ICharadrine  hmticula, 
Linn.)  is  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  Itsplnmamismyish-brown 
above,  white  beneath,  with  a olock  or  dark 
brown  oollar  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
very  brood  anteriorly ; the  head  marked 
with  black  and  white,  and  the  beak  yellow, 
tipped  with  black  ; orange-coloured  legs. 
It  generally  breeds  on  heaths  not  far  ftom 
the  coast.  — Another  British  species  is  the 
Kbbtish  Floveb  (CA  CariUmaeX  less 
deeply  coloured,  with  longer  and  black  legs, 
and  a rufous  oedput.  It  is  almost  always 
to  be  seen  os  a frequenter  of  shingle-beaches. 

Goldbb  Flovbb.  (CAoraUrrus  plmMia) 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  ten  inches. 
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On  all  the  upper  parU  of  the  plumage  the 
feathen  arc  indented  on  the  edge  with 
bright  yellow  spots  upon  a dark  brown 
ground  ; the  front  of  the  nock  and  the  breast 
are  the  same,  but  much  paler ; the  belly  is 
almost  white  ; the  quills  are  dusky  ; the  tail 
is  marked  with  dusky  and  yellow  indenting 
and  bars  ; the  legs  are  block  ; and  the  billis 
dusky.  The  Golden  Florer  is  common  in 
this  country  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  ; it  is  also  very  numerous  in  various 
parts  of  America,  migrating  from  one  place 
to  another  according  to  the  seasons.  It 
breeds  on  high  and  heathy  mountains  ; and 
the  female  lays  four  eggs  of  a pale  olive 
colour,  variegated  with  irregular  umber- 
' brown  blotches.  The  young,  when  excluded, 

' are  covered  with  a beautiful  particoloured 
' down  of  bright  yellow  and  brown  ; they  quit 
I the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their 
I parents  till  able  to  supply  and  support  them* 

' selves,  which  is  in  the  course  of  a month  or 
five  weeks.  Tlie  old  birds  display  great 
anxiety  in  protecting  their  voung  brood, 
using  varioiu  stratagems  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy.  When  aware  of  an 
I intruder  near,  the  female  invariably  runs  to 
some  distance  from  her  nest  before  she  takes 
wing,  a manoeuvre  tending  to  conceal  its 
true  situation  ; and  the  discoverv  of  it  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  colour 
and  markings  of  the  eggs  assimilating  so 
closely  to  that  of  the  ground  and  surround- 
ing herbage.  Tlie  usual  call-note  of  the 
Plover  is  a plaintive  monotonous  whistle,  by 
imitating  which  it  may  frequently  be  enticed 
within  a very  short  dUtance.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  a more  varied  call  Is  used,  during 
which  it  flies  at  a great  elevation,  and  con* 
tinucs  soaring  round  for  a considerable  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  the  Plover  leaves 
the  moors,  and  descending  to  the  cultivated 
vales,  gets  fat  by  picking  up  the  larvic  and 
worms  In  the  newly-town  wheat  fields ; 
but  as  the  winter  draws  on  it  moves  to  the 
coast,  where  it  remains  until  the  approach 
of  spring.  In  autumn  the  flesh  of  the  Plover 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  woodcock  ; but  it 
was  more  esteemed  formerly  than  at  present. 
The  “ Plover's  eggs  ” frequently  seen  at  the 
tables  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious,  are  not 
those  of  the  Golden  Plover,  but  of  the  Lap- 
wing. Plovers  fly  in  small  flocks,  and  make 
a shHll  whistling  noise,  by  an  imitation  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  enticed  within 
gun-shot.  When  merely  wounded  they  run 
so  fast  that  they  often  escape.  While  tend- 
ing the  brood,  the  old  birds  employ  a number 
of  stratagems  to  divert  the  attention  of  any 
one  approaching  them.  Like  the  I.apwing, 
they  feign  lameness,  tumble  over  as  if  unable 
to  fly  i and  then,  after  running  for  some 
distance,  they  take  wing  and  perform  many 
gyrations  in  the  air  before  they  again  alight. 
Scarcely  any  dificrence  is  observable  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female.  In  young 
birds  the  plumage  inclines  more  to  gray,  and 
the  yellow  spots  are  not  very  distinguish- 
able. 

There  arc  several  other  species  of  Plovers, 
tome  of  which  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
others  common  to  both  continetits.  [See 
DOTTXREI,  ; LaI’WIJVO,  &C.] 


PLUME  [MOTn^.  A name  giveu  to 
Moths  of  the  genus  Aiudta, 

PLUSIA,  [See  Moth  : Qamha  Motq.] 

PLUTEUS.  [^ee  Scpplemekt.] 

PLYCTOLOPHUS.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Ptittaddoe, 

The  Leadbeatek's  Cockatoo.  (P/yc- 
iolophtu  or  Cctcatua  LcadbtaUru)  Of  all 
the  Cockatoos  yet  discovered,  this  species  is 
at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  of 
the  genus.  Its  general  plumage  is  white  \ 
the  forehead,  front  and  sides  d the  neck, 
centre  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wing, 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  becoming  of  a rich 
talinon-colour  under  the  wing ; feathers  of 
the  occipital  crest  crimson  at  the  base,  with 
a yellow  spot  in  the  centre  and  wUte  at 
the  tip  i bill  light  hom-colour  j feet  dark 
brown.  It  enjoys  a wide  range  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Austr^ian  conti- 
nent { it  never  approaches  very  near  tne 
sea,  but  evinces  a decided  preference  for 
the  belts  of  loAy  j^ms  and  scrubs  clothing 
the  sides  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Few  birds  tend  more  to  enliven  the 
monotonous  hues  of  the  Australian  fbresta 
than  this  beautiful  species,  whose  **  pink- 
coloured  wings  end  glowing  crest,'*  says  Sir 
T.  Mitchell,  might  have  embellish^  the 
air  of  a mure  voluptuous  region."  Two 
examples,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  appear  to  l^ar  confinement  equally 
os  well  as  any  of  their  congeners:  in  their 
disposition  they  are  not  so  sprightly  and 
animated,  but  they  are  less  noisy.  (Croakfa 
Jiirdt  nf  Avstradia.) 

PNEUMORA.  A genus  of  Orthopterons 
insects,  remarkable  for  the  hloum~up  api>ear- 
ance  of  their  abdomen,  which  seems  to  re- 
semble an  inflated  balloon.  The  Dutch  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  IIoik,  where  some  of  the 
8i>eclc8  ure  common,  call  them  Blo$  o/i,  from  I 
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their  swollen  appearance.  Tlic  noise  they 
make  is  very  great.  The  species  are  of 
delicate  creen  or  rose  tints,  some  of  them 
spotted  with  silver. 

PODARGUS.  A genus  of  insectivorooe 
birds,  natives  of  Australia,  whose  habits  are 
strictly  nocturnal.  During  the  day  the  Po- 
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DABOcs  Hcmebalis  sleeps  so  soundly  on 
the  dead  branch  of  a tree  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  it ; and  Mr.  Gould  re* 
marks  that  he  has  frequently  shot  one  with- 
out disturbing  the  mate  close  by.  It  docs 
not  appear  to  take  its  prey  on  the  wing,  but 
creeps  about  tlie  trees  in  search  of  it.  It 
has  the  power  of  shiAing  the  outer  toe  back- 
wards ; and  the  wing  is  short  and  concave. 
The  nest  is  flat,  csu^lessly  interwoven,  and 
placed  in  the  fork  of  a branch.  The  female 
generally  lays  two  eggs,  which  are  white, 
and  the  male  assists  in  incubation. 

Another  species,  the  Fodarous  Ctyibri, 
which  is  readily  distingidshed  from  the  pre- 
cedine  by  the  bill  being  much  less  robust, 
and  the  bii4  itself  smaller  in  size  and  alto- 

f;ether  more  slender,  is  almost  exclusively 
bund  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  princi- 
pally upon  coleopterous  and  other  insects, 
and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  displays 
considerable  alertness  in  the  capture  of  its 
food  t but  never  flies  by  day,  its  whole 
diurnal  existence  being  passed  in  a sitting 
posture  across  a dead  branch,  perfectly  mo- 
tionless ; and  it  is  not  easily  to  be  roused, 
80  as  to  take  wing,  either  by  the  discharge 
of  a gun  or  anv  other  noise.  **  Like  tne 
owl,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  ^ it  is  considered  by 
some  a bird  of  ill  omen,  principally  from  the 
extraordinary  sound  of  its  hoarse,  imeartUy 
I cry,  which  resembles  the  words  more-porfc 
(the  name  given  to  it  b^  the  colonists) ; it 
not  only  approaches  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  houses,  but  emits  this  sound  while 
perched  in  ^eir  verandahs  and  on  the 
ouildiogB  themselves  t and  it  is  oAen  to 
I be  seen  perched  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
churchyard.’*  Considerable  variation  ap- 
pears to  occur  In  the  colour  of  the  plumam  ; 

I the  prevailing  tints  in  some  being  a dull  amy 
gray,  while  in  others  they  are  a rich  chest- 
nut-brown ; but  altogether  it  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  striped  and  minutely  freckled 
with  grayish  white  and  dark  brown.  The 
nest  is  rather  neatly  formed  and  flat ; and 
the  female  lays  two  white  eggs. 

PODUBA,  The  Foduna  are  small  insects 
which,  in  genend,  are  found  in  damp  places, 
under  stones,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  Ac. 
When  disturbed,  they  suddenly  spring  to  a 
small  distance  by  the  help  of  a long  forked 
process,  or  tail,  which  is  bent  forwards  be- 
neath the  abdomen  t and  it  is  by  the  sudden 
extension  of  it  that  the  leap  is  produced. 
Hence  these  insects  are  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Spring-tails,  One  of  the 
most  common  of  this  genus  Is  the  Fodura 
aq%uitica  of  Linnteus,  a minute  black  insect 
occasionally  seen  in  vast  numbers,  particu- 
larly near  the  brinks  of  ponds,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  surface  of  the  water  itself. 

I FOE-BIRD.  {Pro8i}^madera  ancinna- 
I fa.)  This  elegant  species  of  the  family  of  i 
I the  Honey-eaters  is  about  the  size  of  a I 
; blackbird,  and  is  a native  of  New  Zealand,  | 
I and  of  some  of  the  scattered  Islands  in  | 
I the  South  Sea.  The  general  colour  is  a 


rich  de^  blue ; and  the  larger  wing-coverts 
white,  forming  a bar  of  white  across  the 
wings.  The  fathers  of  the  neck  are  of  a j 


loose  silky  texture,  rather  long,  and  curving  I 
slightly  upwards  at  the  tips ; out  the  prin- 
cipal mark  of  distinction  in  this  elegant  ; 
bird  is  a moderately  large  aud  lengthened 
pendent  tuft  of  broad  white  feathers  curving  • 
upwards  at  the  tips,  and  situated  on  each  ! 
side  the  neck : the  bill  is  black  and  slightly 
curved ; and  the  legs  are  black.  This  bird 
is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives  of  the 
Southern  islands  ; its  glossy  plumage  often 
contributing  to  the  ornaments  of  the  fb«- 
thered  mantles  worn  by  their  chiefs.  As  a 
song-bird  also  it  has  considerable  merit ; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  a delicious  food  it  is 
one  of  the  c^atest  luxuries  afforded  by  the 
woods  of  J^^w  Zealand. 

[For  further  interesting  particulars  from 
the  pages  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  an  accurate 
observer,  who  resided  long  in  New  Zealand, 
see  Frosthxmadbra.] 

POEPHAGOMYS-  A genus  of  Rodent 
animals  found  in  South  America.  They  ‘ 
luive  narrow  incisors ; the  auditory  couch  j 
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small,  but  distinct  t and  claws  adapted  fbr 
burrowing.  The  only  well-ascertained  spe- 
cies is  rt^phagomy$  afer,  which  is  a native 
of  Chili.  It  hu  also  been  described  under 
the  name  Spalacopus. 

FOEFIIILA.  A genus  of  Passerine 
Birds,  belonging  to  the  Finch  family,  and 
deriv^g  their  name  from  their  fondness 
for  grass-seeds,  on  which  they  feed.  We 
may  specify,  from  Mr.  Gould’s  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia, 

The  PoKPUiLA  LnucoTis,  or  Wihtb- 
babeu  Grass  Finch.  It  is  a native  of 
Australia,  and  has  a band  crossing  the  fore- 
head, lores,  throat,  and  a large  patch  on 
each  flank,  deep  velvety  black  ; ear-coverts, 
a narrow  line  beneatn  the  black  of  the 
throat,  and  a soace  surrounding  the  black 
patch  on  the  nanks,  white ; crown  of  the 
head  deep  reddish  chestnut ; all  the  upper 
Biurface  and  wings  deep  cinnamon-brown  t 
chest  and  abdomen  pale  vinous  brown ; upper 
and  under  tail-coverts  white,  the  former 
, margined  externally  with  deep  black ; tail 
black  t irides  dark  brown ; feet  red  ; bill  yel- 
lowish horn-colour.  Like  the  other  members 


of  the  gcTids,  it  inhabits  the  open  spots  of 
country,  and  feeds  on  grass-seeds. 

POIN  T£  R.  ( Canis  fam  tZiar is  aui^Zaris. ) 
The  Pointers  are  a breed  of  valuable  sporting 
dogs.  They  are  used  in  finding  feathered 
game  of  various  sorts,  partridges,  pheasants, 
&C.  When  they  scent  their  game,  they  sud- 
denly stop,  and  remain  motionless  as  a statue, 
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until  the  fporUman  comet  near  enough,  and 
it  prepared  to  take  hit  shot ; he  then  gives 
the  word,  and  the  Dog  immediately  springs 
the  game.  So  admirably  hare  these  Dogs  been 
trained,  that  their  acquired  propensities  teem 
almost  as  inherent  as  a natural  instinct,  and 
appear  to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  pro- 
geny: at  least,  they  now  require  but  very  little 
to  stand  at  any  kind  of  game.  Their 
scent  and  sight  are  equally  acute.  Inall  pro- 


most  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  Asiatic  regions.  Its  colour  Is  a deep 
blackish-brown,  with  a tawny  cast  slightljr 
intermixed  : the  ears  arc  edged  with  white, 
and  the  space  round  the  mujczle  Is  also 
whitish.  It  is  about  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
six  inches.  In  its  habits  it  great!  v resemble* 
the  other  Weasels  ; It  preys  indUcrimately 
on  the  smaller  animals,  is  very  destructive  to 


bability  Spain  Is  the  native  country  of  this  j poultry,  and  most  inimical  to  rabbits,  wlUch 
valuable  Dog.  which  is  found  tlicre  and  also  I u destroys  like  the  ferret,  by  sucking  their 
ill  I'rauce  with  ver^*  slight  did'erence  of  | blood,  instead  of  immediately  tearing  them 


form : but  the  English  breed  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  for  guod  temper,  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance, dociliO',  patience,  and  activity. 
**  Those  Pointers,"  says  Johnson,  in  his 
Shooter’s  Companion,  **a'hich  I have  seen 
direct  from  Spain,  arc  heavy  and  clumsily 
formed  ; those  from  Portugal  are  somewhat 
lighter ; while  the  French  breed  is  remark- 
able for  a wide  furrow  which  runs  between 
the  nostrils,  and  ^ve  to  the  animal's  coun- 
tenance a very  grotesque  appearance.  They 
are  all  thick  and  heavy,  with  large  chubby 
heads,  long  pendent  ears,  and  short  smooth 
hair ; they  are  often  ill-tempered  and  snap- 
pish, and,  in  fact,  are  good  for  little  in  this 
country  till  they  have  been  crossed  with  the 
more  generous  blood  of  these  islands.  Yet 
the  conjunction  of  the  Setter  and  Pointer  is 
by  no  means  advisable.  Excellent  Pointers 
have  been  produced  by  the  Foxhound  and 
the  Spaniard.  In  crossing  with  the  Spanish 
Pointer,  the  dccp-flcwcd  Hound  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  from  judicious  crossing  ex- 
cellent Pointers  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
ports  of  England.  They  differ  from  the 
Setter,  as,  when  they  have  approached  sufR- 
ciently  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  the  true-bred  ^tterwill  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the  ground, 
generally  the  latter.  Pointers  often  suffer 
much  from  sore  feet.  I have  generally  found 
white-footed  Dogs  much  more  tender  in 
this  rcs^t  than  those  whose  feet  are  of  a 
dark  colour.  Pointers  are  sometimes  used 
witlk  bells  round  their  necks  In  cover-shoot- 
ing.  When  the  Dog  sets,  the  ringing  ceases, 
and  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the  spot.  Pointers 
are  very  susceptible  of  education,  and  not 
so  apt  to  forget  their  lessons  as  the  Setter ; 
and  their  speed,  strength,  and  persevering 
spirit,  enable  them  to  continue  the  chase  for 
a len^h  of  time  almost  incredible."  **  I 
have  Heard  my  father,  a man  of  close  ob- 
servation, and  nn  enthusiastic  sportsman," 
observes  Mr.  Bell,  "offer  the  opinion  that 
the  stand  of  the  Pointer  and  the  crouching 
of  the  Setter  are  but  the  natural  start  of 
surprise  or  interest,  which  all  dogs  give  when 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  scent  or  sight  of 
their  natural  prey ; modified  of  course  by 
cultivation,  and  by  transmission  through 
many  generations,  each,  by  education,  im- 
proving upon  the  capabilities  of  the  former." 

POLECAT,  FITCIIET  AVEASEL,  or 
FOUMAKT.  (ifustefa  putoriwi.)  This 
animal  is  known  by  each  of  the  names  here 
ffiven,  but  most  frequently  by  the  first.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  retnark^lc  European 
species  of  the  Weasel  tribe,  and  is  found  in 


to  pieces,  so  that,  it  is  said,  a single  Polecat 
is  often  sufficient  to  clear  a whole  warren  t 
and  twenty  rabbits  have  been  found  dead, 
which  one  Polecat  had  destroyed,  and  that 
by  a w’oiind  which  was  hardly  perceptible. 
It  steals  Into  bams,  pigeon-houses,  &c.,  where 
it  occasionally  makes  great  havoc,  biting 
off  tlic  heads  of  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  tliea 
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carrying  them  away  to  its  retreat.  It  is  also 
a great  lover  of  milk,  and  often  robs  the  daW. 
During  the  summer,  however,  it  nrincipalfy 
frequents  rabbit-warrens,  or  tne  hollow 
trunks  of  trees,  Ac.,  and  prowls  abont  in 
quest  of  young  birds,  rats,  and  field-mice. 
Sometimes  it  forsakes  the  field,  the  wood, 
and  poultry-yard,  to  roam  by  the  rim!ct*s 
side,  and  indulge  in  its  propensity  for  fish. 
The  Polecat  is  a strong  and  active  creature, 
and  will  spring  with  great  vigour  and  celerity 
when  preparing  to  attack  Its  prey,  or  to 
escape  from  pursuit ; at  which  time  it  ar^es 
its  back  considerably  to  assist  its  effort.  It 
is  of  a smell  proverbially  fetid,  being  Air* 
uished,  like  several  others  of  the  Weasel 
tribe,  with  a pouch  or  follicle  beneath  the 
tail,  which  secretes  a thlckish  fiuid  of  a pe« 
culiarly  strong  and  offensive  odour.  The 
fur  of  the  body  is  of  two  sorts  t the  shorter 
being  woolly,  of  a pale  yellowi^  or  fulvous 
colour ; the  longer,  shining,  and  of  a rich 
black  or  brownish  black  ; wliich,  though  far 
less  valuable  than  either  that  of  the  Sable  or 
the  Marten,  is  still  much  esteemed ; and 
numbers  of  the  skins  are  annually  imported 
here  Aom  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Fitch,  Tlio  spring  is  the  season  in 
which  the  Polecat  brcetls,  generally  produc- 
ing tlirce  or  four  at  a birth,  which  the  parent 
is  said  to  suckle  but  a short  time,  accustoming 
them  early  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  animals 
which  she  brings  to  them,  as  well  as  eggsu 
Ac.  The  Polecat  has  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  Ferret  { nay,  it  is  asserted  to  be  a 
practice  with  warreners,  in  order  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  latter,  to  procure  a mixed 
breed  from  time  to  time,  wiiicli  are  of  a co- 
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; lour  between  the  Ferret  and  the  Polecat,  or 
! of  a dingy  yellowish-brown. 

POLLACK.  iGadua  poUa^hins.^  This 
&h,  Bometimes  called  the  Whiting  Pollack, 
is  common  on  many  of  the  rocky  coasts  of 
this  island  ; and  durio|^  summer  large  shoals 
of  them  are  seen  sporting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  rea<ly  to  bite  at  any  bait  that  may 
I be  thrown  to  them.  The  under  jaw  is  longer 
. than  the  upper  ; the  head  and  body  nse 
pretty  high  1 and  the  lateral  line  is  incur* 

I vated,  rismg  towards  the  middle  of  the  back, 
then  sinking,  and  running  straight  to  the 
tail,  which  Is  broad  and  of  a brownish  co* 
lour : the  back  is  dusky,  inclining  to  green  : 
the  sides  are  marked  with  yellow  streaks  ; 
and  the  tail  is  slightly  forked.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Pollack  are  taken  at  Scarborough, 

. where  it  has  the  name  of  I^t.  It  is  also 
' caught  at  nestings,  Weymouth,  and  on  the 
I Devonshire  coast,  and  bought  by  the  Inez- 
I pericnccd  as  Whiting,  lland-line  fishing 
I for  Pollocks,  Mackerel,  Ac.  is  called  whijging, 

' POLYBORUS.  A genus  of  rapacious 
! birds  which  frequent  the  extratropical  parts 
of  South  America,  and  in  their  habits  (ac- 
I cording  to  Mr.  Darwin)  well  supply  the 
place  of  our  carrion-crows,  magpies,  and 
I ravens ; a tribe  of  birds  not  known  there. 

I The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  fre- 
quently availed  ourselves  of  valuable  zoo- 
' logical  information  contained  in  that  gentle- 
, man’s  * Journal  of  Researches  *, ' and  in  this 
instance  we  are  largely  indebtM  to  the  same 
I source  for  the  followmg  graphic  omitho- 
I logical  observations,  which  we  hare  only 
sightly  abridged. 

**  To  begin  with  the  Po?y6arus/?r<w»7iensts. 
This  is  a common  bird,  and  has  a wide  geo- 
graphical range ; It  is  most  numerous  on  the 

grassy  savannahs  of  La  Plata  (where  it  goes 
y the  name  of  Carrancha),  and  is  far  from 
: unfVequent  throughout  the  sterile  plains  of 
I PatMonia.  The  Carranchas,  together  with 
the  Polyborxts  Chimango^  constantly  attend 
I in  numbers  the  estancias  and  slaughtering- 
' houses.  If  an  animal  dies  on  the  plain  the 
1 Gailinazo  commences  the  feast,  and  then  the 
two  Caracaras  pick  the  bones  clean.  These 
birds,  although  thus  commonly  feeding 
, together,  are  far  from  being  fHends.  ^Vhen 
the  Carrancha  is  quietly  seated  on  the  branch 
of  a tree,  or  on  the  ground,  the  Chimango 
often  continues  for  a long  time  flying  back- 
: wards  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  in  a semi- 
' circle,  trying  each  time,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  curve,  to  strike  its  larger  relative.  The 
Carrancha  takes  little  notice,  except  by  bob- 
bing its  head.  Although  the  Carranchas 
frequently  assemble  in  numbers,  they  are 
not  gregarious  : for  in  desert  places  they 
may  DC  seen  solitary,  or  more  commonly  by 
' pairs.  Besides  the  carrion  of  large  animals, 
these  birds  ftvquent  the  borders  of  streams 
and  sea  beaches,  to  pick  up  whatever  the 
waters  may  cast  on  shore.**  • » a « A 
person  will  discover  the  Necrophagoua  habits 
i of  the  Carrancha,  by  walking  out  on  one  of 
I the  desolate  plains,  and  there  l^g  down  to 
! sleep.  When  he  aa  «es,  he  will  see,  on  each 
surrounding  hillock,  one  of  these  birds  pa- 
tiently watching  him  with  an  evil  eye.  It 


is  a feature  in  the  landscape  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  will  be  recognized  by  every  one 
who  has  wandered  over  them.  If  a partv 

goes  out  hunting  with  does  and  horses,  it  wifi 
e accompanied  during  tne  day  by  several  of 
these  attendants.  After  feeding,  the  un- 
covered craw  protrudes  ; at  such  times,  and 
indeed  generally,  the  Carrancha  is  an  in- 
active, tame,  and  cowardly  bird.  Its  flight 
is  heavy  and  slow,  like  that  of  an  English 


active,  tame,  and  cowardly  bird.  Its  flight 
is  heavy  and  slow,  like  that  of  an  English 
rook.  It  seldom  soars  \ but  I have  twice 
seen  one  at  a great  height  gliding  tlirough 
the  air  with  much  ease.  It  runs  un  contra- 


distinction to  hopping),  but  not  quite  so  { 

auickly  as  some  of  iU  congeners.  At  timet  1 
1C  Carrancha  is  noisy,  but  is  not  generally  I 
BO  : its  cry  is  loud,  very  harsh,  and  peculiar,  ' 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  sound  of  the  i 
Spanish  guttural  g,  followed  by  a rough  . 
double  rr.  Perhaps  the  Gauchot,from  tUs 
cause,  have  called  it  Carrancha.  Molina,  | 

iricnccd  a.  Whiting.  Hand-line  fi.hing  | ° i 

r PolliLnka.  Mackerel.  Ac.  is  called  ? '****!*??  *n7***^ 

head  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last,  with  its  ! 
beak  wide  open,  the  crown  almost  touches 
the  lower  part  of  the  back.  This  fact,  which 
has  been  doubted,  is  quite  true.  I have  seen 
them  several  times  with  their  heads  back- 
wards in  a completely  inverted  position. 
The  Carrancha  builds  a large  coarse  nest, 
either  in  a low  cliff,  or  in  a bush  or  lofty  tree. 
To  these  observations  I may  add,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Azara,  that  the  Carrancha  fe^s 
on  worms,  shells,  slugs,  grasshoppers,  and 
fVogs  1 that  it  destroys  young  lambs  by  tear- 
ing the  umbilical  cord  ; and  that  it  pursues 
the  Gailinazo,  till  that  bird  is  compelled  to 
vomit  up  the  carrion  it  may  have  recently  t 
gorged.  Lastly,  Azara  states  that  several 
Carranchas,  five  or  six  together,  will  unite  in 
chase  of  large  birds,  such  as  herons.  All 
these  facts  show  that  it  is  a bird  of  ve^  ver- 
satile habits  and  considerable  ingenuity. 

**  The  Poiyborw  Chimango  is  considerably 
smaller  tlian  the  last  species.  It  is  common 
on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  but  does  not 
appear  to  extend  so  far  northward  as  the 
last  species.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  it  feeds  on  carrion,  in  common  with  the 
Carrancha.  It  is  generally  the  last  bird 
which  leaves  the  skeleton ; and  may  often 
be  seen  within  the  ribs  of  a cow  or  hone,  I 
like  a bird  in  a cage.  The  Chimango  often 
fVequents  the  sea-coast  and  the  borders  of  | 
lakes  and  swamps,  where  it  picks  up  small  1 
fish.  It  is  truly  omnivorous,  and  will  eat  ' 
even  bread,  when  thrown  out  of  a house 
with  other  offal.  They  are  more  active  than 
the  Carranchas,  but  their  flight  is  heavy  : 
they  are  very  tame ; not  gregarious  \ and 
frequently  utter  a gentle,  shrill  scream. 

**  The  Poigborua  Novea  Zelandice  is  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  over  the  whole  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  In  many  respects  these 
hawks  resemble  in  their  habits  the  Car- 
ranchas. They  live  on  the  flesh  of  dead 
animals  and  on  marine  productions.  They 
arc  extraordinarily  tame  and  fearless,  and 
haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  for  offal. 
If  a hunting  party  kills  an  animal,  a 
number  soon  collect,  and  patiently  await, 
standing  on  the  ground  on  all  sides.  Afl^ 
eating,  their  uncovered  craws  are  largely 


they  are  very  tame ; not  gregarious  \ and 
frequently  utter  a gentle,  shrill  scream. 

**  The  Poivborua  Novea  Zelandice  is  ex- 
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protruded,  giving  them  a disgusting  appear- 
ance. They  readily  attack  wounded  birds  : 
a cormorant  in  this  state  having  taken  to 
the  shore,  was  immediately  seized  on  by 
several,  and  its  death  hastened  by  tlicir 
blows.  The  Beagle  was  at  the  Falklands 
only  during  the  summer,  but  the  olficers  of 
the  Adventure,  who  were  there  in  the  winter, 
tnention  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  these  birds. 
They  actually  pounced  on  a dog  that  was 
lying  fast  asleep  close  by  one  of  the  party  ; 
end  the  sportsmen  had  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing the  wounded  geese  from  being  seized 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  said  that  several 
together  (in  this  resi)cct  resembling  the 
Carranchas)  nait  at  the  mouth  of  a rabbit- 
hole,  and  together  seize  on  the  animal  when 
it  comes  out.  They  were  constantly  flying 
on  board  the  vessel  when  in  the  harbour ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a good  look 
out  to  prevent  the  leather  being  torn  from 
the  rigging,  and  the  meat  or  game  from  the 
stem.  These  birds  are  very  mischievous 
and  inquisitive  ; they  will  pick  up  almost 
anything  from  the  ground  ; a large  black 
glazed  hat  was  carried  nearly  a mile,  as  was 
a pair  of  the  heavy  balls  used  in  catching 
cattle.  Mr.  Usborne  experienced  during  the 
Bun’ey  a more  severe  loss,  in  their  stealing  a 
small  Kater’s  compass  in  a red  morocco 
leather  case,  which  was  never  recovered. 
These  birds  arc,  moreover,  quarrelsome,  and 
very  passionate  ; tearing  ui>  the  grass  with 
their  bills  from  rage.  Tlicy  are  not  truly 
gregarious  ; do  not  soar  ; their  flight  is  heavy 
and  clumsy  ; on  the  ground  they  run  with 
extreme  quickness,  very  much  like  phea- 
sants. They  arc  noisy,  uttering  several 
harsh  cries  ; one  of  which  is  like  that  of  the 
English  rook  ; hence  the  scalers  alwu3's  so 
call  them.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that,  when  crying  out,  they  tlirow  tlieir 
heads  upwards  and  backwards,  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  Corrancha.  They  build 
on  the  rockv  cliffs  of  the  sea-coast,  but  only 
in  the  small  islets,  and  not  in  the  two  main 
islands.  This  is  a singular  precaution  in  so 
tame  and  fearless  a bird.  The  sealers  say 
that  the  flesh  of  these  birds,  when  cooked,  is 
quite  white,  and  very  good  eating.” 

POLYGASTRICA.  The  name  given  by 
Elirenberg  to  the  most  minute  and  simple 
kinds  of  Infusorial  Animalcuhc  that  exist. 
They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
differ  according  to  diversity  of  climate, 
region,  kind  of  water,  Ac. ; and  though  they 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  cj’e,  they  arc  all 
endowed  with  an  organization  characteristic 
of  tlie  animal  kingdom  ; most  of  them  having 
a distinct  mouth,  and  internal  cavities  for 
the  reception  of  food ; and  they  enjoy  the 
most  extensive  powers  of  reproduction. 
They  are  not  confined  to  infusions  of  or- 
ganized matter ; they  are  found  in  the 
stagnant  w'aters  around  our  cities  ; in  the 
waters  of  rivers,  harbours,  and  lakes ; and 
even,  it  is  believed,  in  every  fluid  drop  of 
the  ocean.  Their  forms  are  extremely  va- 
rious : some  appear  composed  of  a mass  of 
gelatinous  matter  that  may  assume  almost 
any  shai>e  ; others  seem  to  undergo  various 


forms  according  as  they  are  differently  si- 
tuated ; while  other  species  remain  un- 
changed. their  soft  bodies  being  enclosed  in 
a delicate  but  firm  integument,  strengthened 
by  an  envelope  formed  of  siliceous  matter, 
and  termed  the  sheath.  Most  of  the  Poly- 
gastrica  have  the  power  of  freely  moving 
through  their  native  element : but  others  at- 
tach themselves  to  a solid  base,  like  Pol^’pcs. 
In  almost  all,  we  find  the  body  furnished 
more  or  less  abundantly  with  ciVta,  usually 
disjmsed  around  the  mouth,  towards  which 
they  produce  a vortex  of  fluid,  that  brings 
a supply  of  alimentary  particles.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  learned  naturalists,  and  many  extra- 
ordinarj'  discoveries  have  been  made  of  late 
3’ears,  the  nature  of  the  organization  and 
life  of  these  Animalcules  is  still  involved  in 
great  mystery  ; and  the  question  is  infinitely 
too  comprehensive  for  us  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  details  upon  which  the  va- 
rious scientific  opinions  have  been  formed. 

POLY'NEML'S,  or  MANGO-FISII.  A 
group  of  Abdominal  Fishes,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  warmer  latitudes  ; and  distinguished  ' 
by  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  being  ex-  , 
tended  into  lon^  filaments,  which  hang 
loosely  on  each  side  of  the  body,  giving  it 
a singular  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  usually  very  brilliant 
in  their  colours  ; and  are  reckoned  very  de- 
licious as  articles  of  food.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  somewhat  resembles  tliat  of  the 
Perch. 

“ Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the 
Pohjnenii  on  account  of  some  recent  dis- 
coveries, which  tend  to  show  that  they  pro- 
duce isinglass  in  considerable  abundance. 
The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Societj’  (says  Mr.  Broderip)  was  first 
directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cantor.  ‘ In 
the  December  number  (18o8)  of  Parbury’s 
Oriental  Herald,  says  this  naturalist,  * ap- 
pears a letter  on  the  Siileah  fish  of  BcngM, 
and  the  isinglass  it  affords  : ’ this  fish,  says 
the  anonymous  writer,*  when  at  its  full  size, 
attains  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  is 
S(|ualiform,  resembling  the  Shark  species  in 
appearance,  but  exhibiting  a more  delicate 
structure.  The  meat  of  this  fish  is  exceed- 
ingly coarse,  and  is  converted  by  the  natives, 
M’hen  salted  and  spiced,  into  **  burtah,”  a 
piquant  relish,  well  known  at  the  breakfast 
tables  of  Bengal.  The  bladder  of  the  Sulcah 
may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it ; this,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  suf- 
fered to  dry,  becomes  purely  pellucid,  and 
so  hard,  that  it  will  repel  the  edge  of  a sharp 
knife  wlien  applied  to  it.  These  bladders 
vary  in  weight  from  half  a pound  to  three 
quarters  of  a ]>ound  avoirdupois  wlien  per- 
fectly dry.  This  fish  abounds  in  Channel 
Creek,  off  Sangor,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  rivers  which  intersect  the  Sunderbuns, 
and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  certain 
seasons. 

“ The  discovery  of  isinglass  as  a product 
of  India  was  so  important,  that  Dr.  Cantor 
determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  Suleah 


might  be ; when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  McClelland,  in 
which  that  naturalist  stated  that  he  had 
examined  this  fish,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
Polynemus  Sele  of  Hamilton's  'Fishes  of  the 
Ganges ; ’ he  moreover  discovered  that  an 
individual  of  that  species  weighing  two 
pounds  would  yield  sixty-five  grains  of  pure 
isinglass,  an  article  which  in  India  sells  at 
sixteen  rupees  (1/.  12s.)  per  pound.  Think- 
ing it  liighly  probable  that  other  species  of 
Polynemus  besides  the  P.  Sele  will  yield 
isinglass,  Dr.  Cantor  proceeds  to  give  a short 
account  of  those  species  which  came  under 
his  observation  while  attached  as  surgeon  to 
the  Honourable  Company’s  Survey  of  the 
sca-fucc  of  the  Gangetic  delta. 

**  * The  species  bc.st  known,’  says  the  author, 

* is  the  Polynemus  Risua  of  Hamilton  {Pol. 
lonyifiiis,  Cuvier ; the  Tui'SEE,  or  Manoo- 
FiSH.  of  the  Anglo-Indians):  this  inhabits 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
Ganges,  hut  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
even  higher  up  than  Calcutta  during  the 
breeding  season  (April  and  May),  when  the 
fish  is  considered  in  its  highest  perfection, 
and  is  generally  sought  as  a great  delicacy. 
This  species  is  the  smallest,  for  its  length 
seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
one  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  depth.’  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  fila- 
ments, or  free  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins,  these 
being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  seven  in  number  on  each  side.” 

In  Dr.  Shaw’s  Zoology  is  a curious  and  in- 
teresting account  (taken  from  Bruce’s  Tra- 
vels) of  a species  called  Polynemus Niloticus. 
**  This,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  describes 
and  figures  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels, 
is  a large  species,  and  mav  vie,  both  for  the 
elegance  of  its  form  and  its  taste,  with  any 
fish  inhabiting  the  rivers  running  either  into 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Ocean.  The  spe- 
cimen from  which  Mr.  Bruce’s  figure  was 
taken  weighed  thirty-two  pounds,  but  it  is 
said  often  to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  seventy 
pounds  or  more.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
river  Nile,  where  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, as  far  up  the  river  as  Sycne  and  the 
first  cataract : the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  scales  of  a brillant  silver  colour,  so  as 
to  resemble  spangles  lying  close  together ; 
and  there  is  no  variety  of  tinge  on  the  fish, 
except  a shade  of  red  on  the  end  of  the  nose, 
which  is  fat  and  fiesliy. 

“ We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that  in 
order  to  take  this  fish  tlic  Egyptian  peasants 

firepare  a pretty  large  mass  or  cake,  consist- 
ng  of  oil,  clay,  fiour,  honey,  and  straw, 
kneading  it  with  their  feet  till  it  is  well  in- 
corporated : they  then  take  two  handfuls  of 
dates,  and  break  them  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  point  of  a finger,  and  stick  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  mass,  into  the  heart 
of  which  they  put  seven  or  eight  hooks  with 
dates  upon  them,  and  a string  of  strong 
whipcotd  to  each  : this  mass  of  paste  is  then 
conveyed  by  the  fisherman  or  shepherd  into 
the  stream,  the  man  sitting  for  this  purpose 
on  a blown-up  goat-skin.  When  arrived  at 
the  middle,  he  ^ps  the  mass  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  stream,  and  cautiously  holding 
the  ends  of  each  of  the  strings  slack,  so  as 


not  to  pull  the  dates  and  hooks  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  composition,  he  makes  to  shore 
again,  a little  below  the  s|>ot  where  he  has 
sunk  the  mass,  and  separating  the  ends  of 
the  strings,  tics  each  of  them,  without  strain- 
ing, to  a palm-branch  fastened  on  the  shore, 
to  the  end  of  whicli  is  fastened  a small  bell. 
He  then  goes  and  feeds  his  cattle,  or  digs  his 
trenches,  or  lies  down  to  sleep  : in  the  mean 
time  the  cake  beginning  to  dissolve,  the 
small  pieces  of  date  fall  off,  and,  flowing 
down  the  stream,  are  eagerly  seized  on  by 
the  fishes  as  they  pass  ; they  rush  up  the 
stream,  picking  up  the  floating  pieces  as 
the)’  go,  till  at  length  they  arrive  at  the  cake 
itself,  and  voraciously  falling  to  work  ut  the 
dates  which  are  buried  in  it,  each  fish  in 
swallowing  a date,  swallows  also  the  hook 
in  it,  and  feeling  himself  fast,  makes  off  as 
speedily  as  possible : tlie  consequence  is,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  line  by 
which  he  is  held,  he  pulls  the  palm-branch 
to  which  it  is  fastened,  and  thus  gives  notice 
of  his  capture  by  ringing  the  bell.  The 
fisherman  runs,  and  having  secured  the  fish 
puts  a strong  iron  ring  through  his  jaw',  tics 
a few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  again  commits 
I him  to  the  water,  fastening  the  cord  well  to 
I the  shore.  This  is  practised  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fish  ready  for  sale,  since  fish  in 
: general,  when  dead,  will  not  keep  long  in 
these  regions.  It  is  rarely  that  on  those  oc- 
i casions  a single  hook  is  found  empty." 

There  are  several  other  species  found  in 
the  Indian,  African,  and  American  seas, 
bearing  a tolerably  near  resemblance  to  the 
Mango-fish  before  described. 

POLYODONTA.  A name  applied  by 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville  to  the  Ark- 
shells,  itc.  of  collectors,  comprehending  the 
forms  collected  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus 
Area.  The  word  signifies  “ many-toothed;” 
and  the  family  is  defined  by  Lamarck  ; — 
“ cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  entering, 
and  disposed  in  each  valve  in  either  a 
straight,  a curved,  or  a broken  line." 

POLYOMMATUS.  A genus  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptcra,  so  called  from  many  of  the 
species  having  numerous  eyc-like  marks 
on  the  under  side.  There  ore  many  British 
si>ecics. 

PoLYOMMATUs  Arous  ; or  Lead  Bm  e 
Butterfly.  The  male  of  tliis  insect  has 
the  wings  above  deep  blue,  tinged  with  lilac, 
the  hinder  margin  broad  and  black,  the 
costa  white  i beneath  grayish-blue  : an- 
terior wings  with  a central  ocellus,  behind 
which  is  a bent  series  of  six  ocelli ; and 
tlie  hinder  margin  with  a double  band 
of  black  spots  : posterior  wings  with  three 
ocelli  at  the  base  placed  obliquely  ; a tri- 
angular discoidal  spot,  with  a large  black 
dot  in  the  centre  ; behind  this  a waved  scries 
of  ocelli,  and  a band  of  orange  tawny,  con- 
taining several  brilliant  silvery  blue  spots 
on  a black  ground,  and  bordered  internally 
with  a series  of  black  crescents,  and  exter- 
nally with  whitish  : the  outer  margin  of  all 
the  wings  black ; cilia  white.  The  female 
is  brown  above,  the  disc  sometimes  bright 
blue,  with  or  without  a marginal  tawny 
band ; beneath  grayish,  with  the  ocelli  larger 
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and  more  distinct  than  in  the  male,  and  a 
dentated  white  bond  traversing  all  the 
wings,  between  the  ocelli,  and  the  fulvous 
band  : cilia  brown.  Caterpillar  green,  hairy, 
with  whitish  tubercles ; a reddish-brown 
dorsal  line,  edged  with  white,  another  on 
the  sides,  and  some  oblique  stripes  of  the 
same  ; head  and  true  legs  brown  : it  feeds 
on  common  food  and  saiiitfoin.  Chrysalis 
at  first  green,  afterwards  brown. 

PoLVOMiiATi's  Akiox  ; or  Aniox  Blt- 
TERrLV.  Tliis  insect  is  considered  one  of 
great  rarity,  and  is  usually  found  on  com- 
mons and  pastures  early  in  July.  Wings 
al>ove  brown,  with  a blue  disc,  or  blue  with 
a brown  margin  posteriorly  ; anterior  with 
a ceutral  transverse  black  spot,  behind  which 
is  an  undulated  row  of  black  bars,  disj>oscd 
longitudinally ; the  posterior  wings  have 
some  obsolete  ocelli  towards  the  hinder 
margin  : beneath,  dusky  osh-colour ; the 
anterior  wings  with  about  eight  ocelli,  form- 
ing an  undulated  baud  near  the  hinder 
margin,  all  with  a black  pupil  find  white 


iris : on  the  hinder  margin  are  two  rows  of 
black  wedge-shaped  spots,  with  n pale  dot 
attached  to  each ; the  cilia  w’hitc,  with  brown 
Inart  beneath  : the  posterior  wings  w ith  the 
base  blue-green,  and  having  an  angulated 
row  of  four  ocellated  dots,  followed  by  a 
transverse  iliscoidal  crescent,  and  then  by 
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an  interrupted  angulated  and  w’avcd  band, 
consisting  of  eight  ocelli,  the  inner  but  one 
. N^ing  frequently  double ; beyond  this,  on 
' the  marmn,  are  two  rows  of  lunulatcd  dots : 
cilia  as  in  the  anterior  wings.  Body  dusky, 
with  bluish  hairs  above,  hoary  beneath : 
I antennas  black,  annulated  with  white.  It 
I is  occasionally  caught  in  the  vicinities  of 
Pover,  Winchester,  and  Bath. 

POLYOMMATUS  ARTAXRRXBS  { Of  8C0TCH 
Arous  BuTTBitrLT.  This  unassuming 
species  of  the  papilionaceous  trilie  w'as 
until  lately  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
Scotland  t out  it  is  no  longer  so,  as  instances 


arc  given  of  its  having  been  met  with  both 
in  the  north  and  west  of  England.  It  fre* 
quents  meadows  and  grassy  places,  like  it# 
congeners,  and  makes  its  appearance  first 
in  June,  and  again  in  August.  The  wings 
above  are  in  both  sexes  black  browm,  with  a 
discoidal  white  spot  on  the  onterior,  and 
sometimes  on  the  posterior ; they  have  also 
an  orangC’Coloun^  baud ; fringe  white, 
brown  at  the  base : beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  have  a central  white  spot,  between 
which  and  the  posterior  margin  are  five 
similar  spots,  followed  by  a broad  orange* 
coloured  band,  terminating  externally  in  a 
wliite  s^t  with  a black  pupil,  and  int^orly 
in  a scries  of  black  and  white  crescents  : on 
the  margin  of  the  posterior  wings  this  band 
is  continued;  there 'is  a large  white  blotch 
on  its  interior  edge,  and  between  it  and  the 
base  of  the  wing  arc  several  scattered  white 
spots.  Like  its  congeners,  however,  it  is 
subject  to  cousiderable  variations. 

POLVOMMATVS  CORYPOX  ; OF  CllALK  IIlLL 
Bi.ue  Butterfly.  In  all  chalky  dis- 
tricts tills  pretty  butterfly  abounds,  espe- 
cially on  the  downs,  and  under  the  cliffs, 
near  Dover  ; in  various  parts  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  beds  of  chalk  round  Win- 
chester ; and  in  many  other  similar  situa- 
tions. The  wings  above  are  of  a rich  pale 
silvcry-bliic,  with  the  hinder  margin  and 
ncrvurcs  dusky,  and  cilia  white  : the  pos- 
terior wings  w'ith  fire  sub-ocellatcd  spots  in 
the  hinder  margin  : beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  arc  whitish,  ocellated,  and  usually 
with  two  or  three  spots  towards  the  base  of 
the  wing : beyond  the  undulated  band  of 
ocelli  is  an  interrupted  brown  streak,  be- 
tween which  and  the  hinder  margin  is  a 
series  of  sub-ocellated  dots,  wdth  a whitish 
circle : posterior  wings  cinereous,  grecnish- 
bluc  at  the  base,  with  four  ocellated  spoU 
at  the  base,  and  eight  forming  an  angulated 
band  behind  the  middle ; the  pupils  black, 
with  a white  iris  ; in  the  centre  of  the  wing, 
between  the  bands,  is  a wliite  sub-triangular 
spot ; and  on  the  liiiider  margin  is  a series  of 
ocellated  black  spots,  with  a white  iris, 
marked  internally  with  orange ; which  series 
is  connected  by  a pure  white  oblong  patch  to 
the  external  ocellated  band : cilia  white.  In 
the  female,  the  fulvous-orange  spots  on  the 
hinder  margin  of  all  the  wings  arc  more 
distinct  than  in  the  male,  and  the  cilia  are 
browner. 

PoLYOMMATUs  Adokis  ; orCLiPDBX  Blub 
Bcttkhflv.  This  truly  beautiful  insect 
is  extremely  local,  but  still  very  plenti- 
ful on  all  the  Sussex  dow'iis  and  Kenti^ 
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r c<Mut.  The  male  is  of  a most  lovely  azure  in  number ; between  which  and  the  outer 
or  silvery  blue,  varying  In  lustre ; now  margin  are  a row  of  dusky  lunulet,  edged 
taking  a tinge  of  green,  and  now  of  lilac,  with  fulvous,  and  a series  of  dusky  spots  on 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  presented  a whitish  ground ; the  extreme  margin  is 
: to  the  eye ; the  ninder  margin  of  all  tlie 
I wings  marked  with  a slender  black  line, 


tlie  cilia  white,  interrupted  by  brown : be> 
' neath,  the  anterior  wings  are  whitish,  with 
spots  distinctly  ocellated ; the  margin  with 
, the  fulvous  ocelli  of  a deep  hue,  and  the 
ground  colour  deep.  The  female  is  of  a 
I deep  brown,  with  a black  discoidal  spot,  the 
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black : the  posterior  wings  arc  usually  bluish 
at  the  base,  with  four  ocelli  placed  obliquely 
towards  the  inner  margin  ; the  disc  has  a 
triangular  wlxite  spot,  with  black  centre, 
beMnd  which  is  a waved  series  of  eight  or 
nine  ocelli,  externally  bordered  with  a ful- 
vous patch,  the  extreme  edge  of  which  is 
black  t and  a white  blotch  connects  the 
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disc  frequently  bluish  i the  hinder  margin 
of  the  posterior  wings  with  a slightly  ocel- 
lated fulvous  streak  i and  the  colour  beneath 
much  darker  than  the  male,  and  the  ocelli 
I more  distinct.  Caterpillar  green,  with  dorsal 
I rows  of  fulvous  spots : it  feeds  on  clover. 
Chrysalis  green,  or  brown. 

POLYOMMATCS  ALBXIS  f Of  AlEXTS  BOT- 
TBRFLY.  This,  the  commonest  of  our  blue 
butterilies,  is  seen  disporting  itself  by  the 
sides  of  ^assy  lanes,  in  meadows,  and  in 
marshy  places,  wherever  we  go.  Two  broods 
make  their  appearance,  the  in  May,  the 
i la»t  in  August.  Male,  above  of  a bright 
lilac  blue,  with  the  costa  of  the  anterior 
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wings  white,  and  a slender  marginal  black 
line  to  all  the  wings  i the  fringe  usuallv 
white : the  anterior  wings  have  two  ocelu 
placed  transversely  towards  the  base  of  the 
wing,  then  an  ovate  central  spot  with  a 
' transverse  black  streak,  followed  by  a regu- 
1 1 larly  curved  transverse  scries  of  ocelli,  seven 
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I fulvous  band  with  the  waved  series  of  ocelli. 
Female,  above  brown,  with  the  disc  more  or 
less  blue  : beneath,  all  the  wings  are  deep 
ash-colour  or  drab,  with  all  the  ocelli  very 
distinct  and  large.  Caterpillar  bright  green, 
slightly  hairy,  with  a dark  dorsal  line,  and 
triangular  yellow  spots : it  feeds  upon  the 
wild  strawberry,  and  grasses.  Chrysalis 
dark  brown. 

POLYPI:  POL yPIARIA.  The  animal, 
belonging  to  this  extensive  and  remarkable 
class  pocsess  an  organization  so  low  In  the 
scale  of  being  (by  which  wo  mean,  that  the 
distinctive  characters  of  animal  life  arc  so 
slightly  developed),  that  there  U very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  distinguishing  many 
of  them  ft*om  the  cryptogamic  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  | and,  accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  works  of  the  older  botamsts 
that  the  Zoophytes^  generally,  were  arranged 
with  the  Sea-weeds  and  Mosses ; nor  was 
any  idea  entertained  of  their  possessing  a 
different  character.  That  such  should  have 
been  the  case  can  excite  the  wonder  of  no 
person  w'ho  merely  regards  the  apparent 
structure  of  these  pfant-Ukc  animals.  They 
see  that  a bulb  is  formed,  which  shoots  up 
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I into  a itenit  and  sends  off  branches  ; that 
Uxere  is  also  a root  is  evident,  which,  how* 
ever,  we  now  know  is  mereljr  the  organ  of 
atta^ment,  affording  no  nourishment  to  the 
animal.  Most  of  the  Polypi  form  compound 
animals,  attached  to  one  another  by  lateral 
appendages,  or  by  their  posterior  extremity, 

I participating  in  a common  life,  while  at  tlie 
I same  time  they  enjoy  their  individual  and  in- 
' dependent  existence.  lu  reference  to  the  dlf- 
i ferent  views  which  have  been  entertained  on 


this  once  questionable  subject,  Mr.  Broderip 
makes  the  followiiw  just  observation : **  Bor- 
rowing l^rom  Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  term 


Polypus,  by  them  applied  to  a ceplialapod, 
the  systematic  naturalists  who  followed 
Linnicus  collected  under  this  title  many 
really  animalized  masses  in  the  form  of 
plants,  and  after  abundant  examinations  by 
Ellis  and  others,  of  the  membranous,  homy, 
or  stony  * ftilcra,’ bases,  or  axes,  which  remam 
after  desiccation  or  decay  of  the  softer  parts, 
generally  agreed  in  opinion  that  to  all  these 

Elant-like  bodies  were  associated  active 
ring  animals  like  the  Hydrss  described  by 
I Trembley.  As  in  a tree  the  flowering  and 
I repr^uctive  organs  manifest  more  active 
I and  varied  functions  than  tlie  general  mass 
I of  bark  and  wood  which  serves  to  unite 
: them  in  one  common  life,  so  in  these  Zoo- 
i phyta  the  little  Polypi  expanding  from  their 
cells  for  food,  light,  or  aeration,  and  shrink- 
ing  back  upon  the  agitation  of  the  water,  or 
withdrawal  of  the  light,  seemed  like  so 
many  animal  flowers,  which  might  be  stu- 
died apart  from  the  Folypiaria  which  they 
adom^.  They  were  in  fact  studied  apart, 
and  unfortunately  attention  was  more  di- 
rected to  the  wonderfHtl  permanent  fabric, 


lateral  line  runs  nearly  straight  ftom  the 
gill-covers  to  the  tail : the  eyes  are  small 
and  round ; the  month  of  moderate  width  i 
a row  of  small  and  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; 
and  the  upper  lip  furnished  with  a pair  of 
small  and  short  teniacula  at  its  tip.  This 
fish  inhabits  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  remain- 
ing among  the  soft  mud,  which  it  is  thought 
to  quit  only  at  particular  seasons,  and  u 
sometimes  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  at 
the  time  of  the  river's  decrease.  Its  colour 
is  sea-green,  paler  or  whitish  on  the  abdomen, 
whi^  is  marked  by  some  irre^ar  black 
spots.  It  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  BkAiV, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  Uie  best  of  the 
Nilotic  fishes  for  the  table. 

FOLTTHALAUIA.  Ehrenberg'e  name 
for  the  Rhizopoda  or  /''oromsMvfera  of  D'Or- 
bigny.  [See  Ixitsokia.] 

POLYPTTCHODON  and  POLYZOA. 
[See  ScppLUfBKT.] 

FOMFRET.  (iS’tromatet/s.)  A mnns  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes,  baring  the  same 
compressed  form  as  the  Dory  (Zeus\  and  the 
same  smooth  epidermis  ; but  the  muzzle  is 
blunt,  and  not  retractile.  It  has  a single 
dorsal,  and  a few  concealed  spines  anteriorly, 
but  no  vcntrals.  The  vertical  flns  are  thick- 


or  ‘ Fol^idom,*  as  Lamooroux  calls  it,  than 
to  the  Folypl  tlicmselves.  Hence  the  im- 
perfection of  all  the  schemes  of  classification 


fbr  this  portion  of  the  Zoophytic  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  er- 
roneous generalizations  and  hypotheses  re- 
garding &e  lower  forms  of  animal  life.'* 

POLTPTERU8.  This  is  a fish,  which  is 
usually  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  I 
partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  osseous 
and  cartilaginous  kinds,  but  seems  most 
nearly  allied  to  those  species  of  the  genus 
E»ox  which  are  furnished  with  large,  strong, 
and  bony  scales.  Its  shape  is  eloi^ated  and 
nearly  cylindrical : its  head  is  defended  by 
large  bony  pieces  or  plates,  and  the  body 
covered  with  latge  and  strong  scales,  very 
closely  affixed  to  the  skin  : the  pectoral  flns 
are  placed  Immediately  beyond  the  head ; the 
ventral  at  a vast  distance  beyond  it,  the  aMo- 
men  In  this  fish  belngof  a very  uniuuol  length ; 
the  anal  fin  is  seated  very  near  the  tail ; 
and  the  tail  is  of  a rounded  or  ovate  form. 
At  a small  distance  beyond  the  head,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back,  runs  a con- 
tinued scries  of  small  dorsal  flns,  varying  in 
different  individuals  from  sixteen  to  eighteen : 
each  of  these  fins  is  of  an  ovate  shape,  up- 
right, or  but  very  slightly  inclining  back- 
wards, and  is  fhmished  with  a very  strong 
spine  at  its  base,  while  the  remaining  part 
oonslsts  of  four  or  five  soft  and  branched  rays, 
connected  by  their  united  membrane.  The 


wiosO 


ened  as  in  the  scaly-finned  fishes  $ the  gnllei 
has  a number  of  spines  attached  to  the 
membrane.  They  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific. 
Some  of  the  species  differ  considerably  in 
form.  The  one  here  represented  U the 
Black  Fomfrei  iStromatem  nioer). 

FOMOTIS.  A genus  of  fl«h,  belonring  to 
the  PercidcB  family.  The  Northern  Fomo- 
tis  (Fomoris  tm/ports)  frequents  the  shel- 
tered inlets  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  pon^  in 
that  ricinlty,  concealing  itself,  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  beneath  the  oroad  leaves  of  the 
nuphar  and  water-lily,  where  it  may  be 
readily  taken  with  a hook  baited  with  a 
small  fish  or  worm.  The  form  of  this  fish 
is  a broad  oval,  the  anterior  apex  rather 
acute,  and  form^  by  the  lower  jaw,  which 


is  much  compressed ; the  scales  adhere  firmly 
to  the  skin  and  are  rather  large  ; the  hcsul  ts 
small,  and  the  opposing  sm^aces  of  both 
mandibles  are  covered  with  small  teeth 
crowded  closely  together.  The  branehios- 
tegous  rays  are  considerably  curved  i and 
the  caudal  fin  is  slightly  sinuated  at  tito 
extremity  with  rounded  lobes.  Its  principal 
food  is  small  Crustacea. 
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FONOO.  A qQ«dniminon6  animal,  being 
a specie!  of  the  Orang-Outang,  found  in 
Borneo  ; characterized  by  the  eztraon^ary 
fixe  of  it!  canine  and  incitor  teeth,  and  by  i 
its  black  hair  being  relieved  with  hair  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  [See  Obaxo-Ootaxo.] 

PONTIA-  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
term,  containing  numerous  species,  a few  of 
which  are  Britisn.  Some  of  the  exotic  species 
have  the  under  side  beautiAilly  marked  with 
red  and  yellow.  Among  the  British  spedes 
we  may  mention  the  common  White  Butter- 
fly 

PoXTIA  Brassic.b,  or  Caboaok  BI'T- 
TKBFLT.  This  common  and  destructive 
insect  makes  its  appearance  in  our  gardens 
I about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  under  side  of  cabbage  leaves.  Both 
sexes  have  the  upper  surface  of  all  the 
wings  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  anterior 
! wings  above  black,  the  patch  on  its  inner 
edge  being  indent^  and  the  extreme  tip 
being  slightly  irrorated  srith  white : be- 
neath, the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 
wings  is  yellowish,  the  base  slightly  irrorated 


CABBAOB.ai7TTXRVl.T.^(P.  BRASSZOJI.) 

with  dusky,  and  two  transverse  spots  adorn- 
ing the  disc.  The  posterior  wings  are  pale 
Yellowish,  rather  sprinkled  with  dusky.  The 
body  and  antennie  are  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  There  are,  however,  several  va- 
rieties of  tills  Butterfly ; slightly  rUffering 


greenish,  spotted  with  black,  with  three 
yellow  stripes)  is  perfectly  formed ; and  in 
about  six  days  the  butterfly  appears.  The  eggs 
laid  bv  the  second  brood  prince  caterpil- 
lars wnich  feed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  and  remain  in  the  pupa  state  during 
the  winter,  to  be  hatched  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  So  prolific  is  this  destructive  species, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  ichneumon  fly,  which 
deposits  her  eggs  within  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar,  andln  the  larva  state  continues 
to  prey  on  its  vitals,  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
would  be  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
to  our  vegetable  productions. 

PoKTiA  i Anthocharu")  Cardamixes; 
Ora^oe-tip,  or  Wood  Ladt  BuTTKRri.T. 
This  beautifbl  species  is  commonly  seen  du- 
ring the  month  of  May,  whether  we  walk 
in  the  garden  or  stroll  through  the  green 
lanes.  The  upper  surface  of  nil  the  wings  in 
both  sexes  is  white,  with  the  base  dusky  s in 
the  male  the  anterior  wing  is  marked  with  a 
small  black  lunule.from  a'hich  a deep  fblvous 
spot  extends  to  the  tip ; the  tip  Itself  being 
black  or  dusky:  the  interior  wings  hare  a 
few  duskv  spots  on  the  edge:  beneath,  anterior 
wings  white,  with  a white  lunule  in  the 
centre,  the  costa  marked  with  a few  black 
dots,  and  the  tip  varied  with  a greenish 
yellow : the  posterior  wings  in  both  sexes 
are  alike  beneath  t they  are  white,  prettily  ' 
marbled  with  green  and  yellow.  The  body 
is  black  above  and  white  beneath  t antenna 
white,  annulated  with  light  brown.  The 
caterpillar  is  green,  wiUi  a longitudinal 
stripe  placed  alMve  the  legs  ; it  feeds  on  the 
Cardamine  impatiens^  Brauica  cam]^trii^ 
&c.  The  Chiy'salis  is  either  green  or  brown, 
with  a fulvous  spot  on  the  wing-cases  in  the 
male ; the  middle  is  swollen  and  conical, 
with  the  extremities  much  produced  and 
fusiform.  ^ 

PORCELLANA.  A genus  of  A nmnurou» 
Crustacea^  in  general  form  resembling  that 
of  the  Brachyvra^  and  distinguished  by  a 
fan-like  caudal  fin.  The  carapace  is  sub- 
orbicular  and  depressed  above.  The  pincers 


CATBRP1I.X/AR  AVD  0BnT8Al,lS  OV  TBB  0A8- 
BAOB  BUTTERFLY.— (PONTXA.  BRASSlca.) 

from  each  other.  The  Caterpillar  is  bluish- 
green,  with  three  yellow  longitudinal  lines, 
one  on  the  back,  the  others  on  the  sides  t 
between  these  are  several  tubercular  spots, 
each  bearing  a small  hair : the  tail  is  black. 
They  are  hatched  in  a frw  days,  and  con- 
tinue to  feed  together  till  the  end  of  June  : 
when  they  have  found  a convenient  place  to 
attach  themselves,  they  fasten  their  tail  by 
a web,  and  carry  a strong  thread  of  silk 
round  the  upper  part  of  tneir  body ; after 
hangUig  a few  hours  the  chrysalis  (which  is 


PLAT^OLAWSD  POKOBLAUr  ORAB. 

(POROKLX.AWA  PLATTOBBLBS.) 

are  strong,  and  little  or  not  at  all  dentated  $ 
the  three  succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  terminated  bv  a conical 
tarsus.  The  species  here  figured,  Porceffona 
platycheles^  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  and  is  about  seven  lines  long, 
and  of  a brownish  colour. 


PORCELLIO.  A 
tinguished  from  the  C 


(enus  of  Tsonoda,  dU- 
n»sci(true  Wood-Ucc) 


I 


642  Crw^tirij  of  jiatural  ^{jErtori? ; 


by  the  number  of  joints  of  their  lateral  an- 
tenna}, which  are  only  seven.  They  are 


PORCSrXlO  OKAKUnATUS. 

found  under  stones,  old  logs  of  wood,  &c. 
Their  food  consists  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  ; they  move  slowly  when 
in  danger ; and  they  seldom  come  forth  from 
their  retreats  except  in  damp  weather. 

PORCUPINE.  (ITystrix.')  A genus  of 
Rodent  quadrupeds,  characterized  by  having 
the  clavicles  imperfect,  two  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  four  molars,  both  above  and 
below,  on  each  side  : these  have  flat  crowns, 
surrounded  by  a line  of  enamel,  which  enters 
into  both  edges,  and  appears  to  divide  the 
tooth  into  two  portions ; the  muzzle  is  thick 
and  truncated ; the  lip  divided  t the  tongue 
fhmished  with  spinv  scales ; the  ears  short 
and  rounded ; the  lore  feet  furnished  with 
I four  toes  < and  the  hind  ones  with  five,  all 
I armed  with  thick  nails.  Many  of  them  live 
in  burrows,  and  have  much  the  habits  of 
rabbits ; but  their  grunting  voice,  joined  to 
their  Isiw  and  truncated  muzzle,  has  caused 
them  to  be  compared  to  the  hog.  The  sin- 
gular appearance  of  this  animal,  so  difl'erent 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  quadrupeds, 
must  in  the  earliest  ages  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  incurious ; the 
variegated  spines  or  quills  with  which  it  is 
covei^  naturally  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
fierce  and  formidable  animal : it  is,  however, 
of  a harmless  nature,  and  the  quills  are 
merely  defensive  weapons,  which,  when  dis- 
turbed or  attacked,  the  animal  erects,  and 
thus  endeavours  to  repel  his  adversary. 

The  Common  Porcutinb  (Hystrix  crista- 
ta)  is  a native  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  In- 
dian islands ; and  is  also  found  in  some  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  When  full 

Sown,  it  measmes  about  two  feet  in  length, 
dependent  of  the  tail,  which  is  five  or  six 
inches.  The  upper  parts  of  the  animal  are 
covered  with  long,  hard,  and  sharp  quills  ; 
those  towards  the  middle  and  hind  part  of 
the  body  being  longer  than  the  rest,  very 


OOMMOK  POROOPISa.— (HT9TR1X  CRI8TATA.) 

Bharp-i>ointed,  and  measuring  Arom  ten  to 
twelve  or  fifte^  inches  in  length  : they  are 
variegated  with  several  alternate  black  and 
white  rings  ; and  their  root,  or  point  of  at- 


tachment, is  small.  In  their  usual  petition 
they  lie  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with  th^ 
points  directed  backwards  ; but  when  the 
animal  is  excited,  they  are  capable  of  being 
raised.  The  head,  belly,  and  l^s  are  covered 
with  strong  dusky  bristles,  intermixed  with 
softer  hairs ; and  on  the  top  of  the  head  the 
hair  is  very  long,  and  curved 'backwards. 
The  Common  Porcupine,  though  known  from 
the  earliest  ages,  has  given  rise  to  numberless 
fables,  among  which  that  most  commonly 
received  is,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of 
j darting  its  quills  vrith  great  violence  to  a 
considerable  distance  when  irritated  or  pur- 
sued. PerhaM  in  shaking  the  general  skin 
of  its  body,  like  other  quadrupeds,  it  may 
sometimes  cast  off  a few  of  its  loose  quills  to 
I some  distance,  and  thus  slightly  wound  any 
, animal  that  may  happen  to  stand  in  its 
way : and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  idea  of  its  darting  them  at  pleasure 
against  its  enemies.  In  Bewick's  Quadru- 
peds, the  subiect  is  thus  mentioned  : “ Upon 
the  smallest  irritation  it  raises  its  quills,  and 
shakes  them  with  great  violence,  directing 
them  to  that  quarter  from  whence  it  is  iu 
danger  of  being  attacked,  and  striking  at 
the  object  of  its  resentment  with  its  quills 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  observed,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  at  a time  when  the 
animal  was  moulting  or  casting  its  quills, 
that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of 
a few  ysi^,  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the 
points  of  them  against  the  board  where  they 
struck ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  may  have  mven  rise 
to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in  a 
more  effectual  manner."  The  use  of  this 
armature  does  not  appear  even  now  to  be 
well  tmderstood : the  most  probable  sup- 
position, however,  is,  that  it  is  merely  for 
defence,  as.  like  the  hedgehog,  it  has  the 
power  of  roiling  itself  up  in  a ball,  and  thus 
presenting  a phalanx  of  spears  on  every  side, 
that  renders  the  attack  of  most  animals 
fruitless.  The  Porcupine  feeds  principally 
on  roots,  Auit,  bark,  and  other  vegetable 
substances:  it  inhabits  holes  or  subterraneous 
retreats,  which  it  is  said  to  form  into  several 
compartments  or  divisions,  leaving  only  a 
single  hole  or  entrance.  It  seldom  leaves 
its  burrow  dturing  the  day,  but  makes  its 
excursions  for  fooof  by  night.  It  is  a solitary 
animal,  and  becomes  torpid  during  winter. 
The  female  produces  two  young  at  a birth. 

The  Canada  Porcupink.  (Hystrix  dor- 
sata.)  This  is  a very  unsightly  and  sluggish 
animal,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  form 
of  a Beaver,  and  princip^y  found  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  ^ot  provided  with  the  long  quills  so 
remarkable  in  the  common  species,  its  arma- 
ture consisting  of  short,  sharp  spines,  almost 
conc^led  by  the  hair  with  which  they  arc 
intermingled.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fulness  of 
its  Air,  which  is  soft,  of  a dusky  brown  colour, 
and  intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser 
hairs  with  whitish  tips  : the  head  b short, 
the  nose  blunt,  the  ears  small  and  rounded, 
the  teeth  very  strong ; the  limbs  short  { the 
feet  armed  with  strong,  crooked  claws. 
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I SiuaU  and  inrignifleant  m their  spinee  ma/ 

' appear,  yet  they  are  ‘capable  of  seriously  ln> 
jti^g  dogs  and  other  animals  that  incan* 
tionsfy  attempt  to  seize  the  Porcupine.  This 
animal  makes  its  retreat  amongst  the  roots 
of  an  old  tree,  and  when  not  occupied  in 
•earch  of  fruit,  roots,  and  other  Tcgetables, 
is  said  to  pass  most  of  its  time  In  sleeping. 

The  pREnsxsiLR  PoRCuriirs  (Ilifsirix 
prcJietuilis)  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  ^uth  America ; where  it  inhabits  woods, 
and  occasionally  clings  to  the  branches  of 
the  trees  by  its  tail,  in  the  manner  of  some  i 
of  the  Opossum  and  ^fonkey  tribes.  Its 
general  length  is  about  a foot,  and  the  tail  | 
about  eighteen  inches.  The  whole  animal, 
except  on  the  belly  and  insides  of  the  limbs, 
is  corered  with  short,  strong,  and  very  sharp 
spines,  of  which  the  lon^^t  roeaaure  three 
inches,  and  are  white  witn  black  Ups.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  with  which  the  under 
parts  are  covered  is  a dusky  brown.  The 
Read  is  small } the  nose  extremely  blunt ; 
the  teeth  veir  large  and  strong  ; and  the 
ears  short  and  rounded  : the  feet  have  four 
toes  each,  with  strong  claws,  and  a tubercle 
in  place  of  a fifth  toe : the  tail  is  covered 
with  spines  for  about  a third  part  of  its 
length  { the  remainder  being  naked,  and 
strongly  prehensile. 

PORIFERA.  The  name  given  to  the 
lowest  of  the  classes  of  orsanized  beings  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  including  the  marine 
and  fresh-water  SiMnges  ; in  which  the 
absence  of  characteristic  structoro  does  not 
extend  to  external  form  alone,  but  is  equally 
remarkable  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  which  these  beings  are  composed; 
Xhoy  possess  nothing,  in  fact,  beyond  tiio 
very  simplest  apparatus  for  reproduction . 
nothing  distinctly  choracterisUc  of  an  animal 
nature  ; the  only  obvious  vital  action  which 
can  be  observed  in  their  ordinary  state  being 
a rapid  movement  of  fluid  through  their 
channels.  C^ee  Spoxoe.] 

PORPOISE.  iPhoewna  vulgaru.)  Of  all 

the  Cetacea,  this  and  the  closely  allied  va- 
rieties may  be  considered  the  most  common, 
being  found  in  almost  all  the  European  seas 
and  on  the  American  coasts.  It  greatly  re- 
aembles  the  Dolphin  (^Delphinusdelphis\  and 
la  frequently  confounded  with  it ; but  may 


bling  thatof  the  hog.  The  Porpoise  feeds  ou 
smaU  fish,  such  as  the  Herring  and  Mackerel, 
of  which  they  destroy  great  numbers  : they 
root  about  the  shores  with  their  snout  iu 
quest  of  food,  like  hogs,  and  are  believed  to 
oct  in  concert  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
urging  them  from  one  bay  or  estuary  to  ano- 
ther, deterring  them  (Vom  the  shallow  water, 
and  driring  them  towards  each  other's 
ambnsh,  with  all  the  art  of  a well-trained 
dog.  Before  a storm,  they  may  be  seen  gam- 
boling and  tumblinff  about  (as  it  is  termed) 
in  the  ocean,  and  they  are  occasionally  ob- 
served to  congregate  together  in  large  num- 
bers. Their  fiesh  was  formerly  considered 
a great  delicacy  ; but  is  now  seldom  eaten. 
The  term  PorjtoisCt  PorpessCt  or  Porptts,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  Porco^sce^ 
or  hog-fish,  from  the  supped  resemblance 
of  its  projecting  snout  to  that  of  the  Hog. 

PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR.  (PAy- 
salia  atlantica.}  The  name  given  by  early 
English  voyagers  to  a species  of  Physalia, 
belonging  to  toe  group  of  Hydrostatic  Aca~ 


lepha.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  I 
warm  eUmates,  but  a shoal  of  them  are  | 
sometimes  driven  into  our  bays,  particularly 
on  the  south-west  coast ; and  It  has  been 
very  probably  mistaken  for  Arffonauta  Argo, 
the  Paper  Nautilus,  by  those  who  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  seen  fleets  of  the  latter 
sailing.  These  Acalepha  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  large  air- 
sacs,  by  which  great  buoyancy  is  given  to 
them  ; and  it  would  appear  that  they  have 
considerable  power  over  these  organs.  The 
species  we  are  now  describing  possesses  a 


be  readily  distinguished  by  Its  shorter  snout, 
thicker  head,  and  smaller  size.  It  rarely 
exceeds  the  length  of  six  feet ; is  of  a tliick 
form  on  the  fore  parts,  and  gradually 


towards  the  tail,  which  is  horizontal 
crescent-shaped,  like  that  of  other 
Cetacea.  Its  colour  is  a bluish  black  or  a 
very  dark  brown  above,  and  nearly  white 
ondemeath.  The  back  flu,  situated  rather 
nearer  the  tail  than  the  head,  is  somewhat  of 
I a triangular  shape,  and  placed  nearly  up- 
I right.  The  spiracle  or  spout-hole  is  upon 
I the  crown  of  the  head,  of  a semilunar  form, 
and  divided  internally  by  a cartilaginous 
' membrane  : the  mouth  is  of  moderate  width; 

the  teeth  small,  sharp,  and  numerous.  The 
> I'  whole  body  is  covered  with  a coat  of  fat, 
{ ' nearly  sui  Inch  in  thickness,  beneath  which 
, flesh  appears  red  and  musculai^  resem- 
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singie  large  air-sac,  beneath  which  the  di- 

f;cstive  apparatus  is  disposed ; and  the  sac 
I surmounted  by  a sort  of  crest,  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  muscular  power,  and  is 
elevated  entirely  above  the  water,  when  the 
animal  is  floating  at  the  surface.  The  alr- 
soc  is  provided  with  two  orifices,  one  at  each 
extremity,  through  both  of  wliich  air  is  forced 
out  when  the  bog  is  compressed  by  the  hand; 
each  of  these  orifices  U provided  with  a little 
circular  muscle,  which  usually  keeps  them 
closed,  but  which  allows  of  their  dilatation 
during  the  continuance  of  the  outward  flow  . 


CI)e  Crraiurp  of  flattiral  ^giitoru 


of  aSr.  By  means  of  this  oi^an,  it  appears, 
they  either  force  out  the  air,  or  compress  it 
Into  a much  smaller  compass,  when  they 
wish  to  sink  t and  distend  the  sac  when  they 
desire  to  rise.  From  the  uuder  side  of  the 
air-sac  there  is  a msss  of  short  flask-shaped 
appendaMs  hanging  down,  which  are  ter- 
minated oy  suckers,  with  an  oriflce  in  each.  i 
Whilst  the  lower  surface  of  the  air-sac  is  ! 
not  itself  above  six  inches  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  tentacula  sometimes  hang  I 
down  like  Ashing  lines,  to  an  extent  of  fifteen  I 
or  sixteen  feet.  They  generally  possess  an  I 
active  stinging  power,  and  are  also  very 
contractile,  so  that  they  are  able  to  draw  up 
the  prey  which  they  have  attacked.  It 
would  seem  that  the  short  suckers  are  at* 
tached  to  the  bodies  of  animals  thus  en- 
trapped 1 and  that  the  Phy$alia  derives  its 
nourishment  by  imbibing  their  juices 
through  the  pores  of  these  numerous  cirrhi. 

PORTUNIDiE,  or  FIN-FOOTED 
CRABS.  A family  of  Brachyurous  Crus- 
tacea mostly  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates, and  vulgarly  called  Paddling  Crob$. 
They  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the 
fiatncss  aud  great  transverscd  extent  of  their 
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carapace,  which  In  breadth  Is  more  than 
double  its  length.  Their  general  form  does 
not  ordinarily  differ  much  from  that  of  the 
greater  pan  of  the  Canccrians.  The  last 
pair  of  legs  Is  flat  and  oar-like  ; a structure 
which  enables  these  crabs  to  swim  with  great 
ease : hence  some  of  the  species  are  found 
at  a great  distance  fh>m  land.  Some  of 
these  are  found  on  our  own  coasts,  one  of 
which,  the  small  common  Crab,  is  hawked 
about  London,  and  eaten  hj  the  poorer 
; classes ; but  the  one  here  figured  is  the 
! f/upa  crihrarta,  which  inhabits  the  coastsof 
' Brazil : it  is  about  three  inches  in  length ; 
of  a yellow  colour,  with  numerous  whitish 
•pots. 

POKZANA.  A frenus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Pallida;  by  most  authors  it  is 
included  in  the  genus  Ortj/gometra,  the  type 
I of  which  it  our  Comuox  Ckakx  (O.  crex). 

, To  it  belongs  the  Spotted  OAt.LixrLB  (O. 

I Forranal,  a species  which  is  not  very  common 
' in  Britain  ; on  the  upper  side  it  is  of  an 
olive-brown  colour,  with  dusky  streaks  and 
white  spots ; beneath,  it  is  of  an  ashy-olive, 
with  white  spots.  Mr.  Gould  describes  a fine 
species  In  his  Australisui  Birds.  This  is 
tne  PoRZAXA  (Ortyg,)  Flumutxa,  or  Spot- 
ted Watcb-csaks.  This  Orallatorial  bird 
inhabits  various  parts  of  Australia ; and.  like 


its  European  ally  {PalUu  porzana  of  IJn- 
n8eus)frci]uents  morasses,  reed-beds,  and  the 
neighbournood  of  rivers  clothed  with  dense 
herbage ; but  the  uniform  gray  tint  of  its 
breast  and  under  surface,  and  its  smaller  size, 
are  characters  by  which  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  is  of  an  olive  colour,  with  a broad 
stripe  of  blackish  brown  down  the  centre, 
and  two  oval  spots  ot  white,  bounded  above 
and  below  with  black  on  the  margin  of  each 
web  of  every  feather  t primaries  and  secon- 
daries brown  ; tail  dark  brown,  margined 
with  lighter  brown,  and  with  an  indication 
of  white  spots  on  the  extreme  edge  ; face, 
tliroat,  chest,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
dark  slate-gray  ; lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  flanks  grayish-black,  crossed  by  narrow 
irregular  bars  of  white  ; under  tail  coverts 
white  ; bill  orange-red  at  the  base,  and  dark 
olive-green  for  the  remainder  of  its  length  ; 
feet  dark  olive-green.  | 

POTAMOCHCERUS.  C8ee  ScrrL.]  I 

POTOO.  {Kyctibim  JamaiceTuia.)  This 
bird  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  belongs  to  ! 
the  Caprimulgidce  family.  It  is  sixteen  : 
inches  long,  and  in  expanse  from  the  tip  of  | 
each  wing  thirty-three  inches  and  a half* 
Plumage  mottle  with  black,  brown,  gray, 
and  wnite ; the  white  prevailing  on  the 
tertiaries,  tertiary-coverts , and  scapulars,  the 
black  upon  the  primaries  and  their  coverts  i I 
Uie  tail-feathers  barred  transversely  with  I 
black  on  a gray  ground,  and  delicately  mot-  I 
tied  I tail  oroad,  very  illghriy  rounded  x ' 
inner  surface  of  the  wings  black,  spotted  , 
witli  white.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a 
black  streak  ; a bay  tint  prevails  on  the 
breast ; and  some  of  tiie  feathers  there  have 
broad  terminal  spots  of  black.  Under  parts 
pale  gray  ; but  every  feather  of  the  whole 
plumage  is  marked  with  a block  stripe  down 
the  centre.  The  beak  is  black ; the  tongue  I 
sagittiforro,  slender  towards  the  tip,  re-  | 
verted  barbs  along  the  edges.  Irides  orange- 
coloured  or  brilliant  straw-colour.  Feet  j 
whitish,  and  scurfy.  | 

**The  Potoo  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
the  evening,  taking  its  station  soon  aAer  ‘ 
sanset  on  some  dead  tree  or  fence-post,  or  I 
floating  by  on  noiseless  wing,  like  an  owl,  ' 
which  tlie  common  people  suppose  it  to  be. 
Its  plumage  has  the  soR,  puffy,  unwebbed 
character  which  marks  that  of  the  owls,  and  ; 
which  prevents  the  impact  of  its  wings  upon  ' 
the  air  from  being  audible,  notwithstanding  \ 
the  power  and  length  of  those  organs.  Now  | 
and  then  it  is  seen  by  day  t but  it  is  half  . 
concealed  in  the  bushy  foliage  of  some  thick  | 
tree,  distrustful  of  its  powers  by  day.  It 
ever  and  anon  utters  a loud  and  hoarse  ho- 
Aoo,  and  sometimes  the  same  svllables  are 
heard,  in  a much  lower  tone,  as  if  proceeding 
irom  the  depth  of  the  throat,  a • « 1<  Imay 
Judge  of  the  habits  of  the  Potoo  (observea 
Mr.  Oosse)  feom  what  little  I have  observed 
of  it  when  at  liberty,  and  from  the  manners 
of  my  captive  specimen,  I presume  that, 
notwithstsnding  the  powerful  wings,  it  flies 
but  little  I but  that,  ntting  on  some  post  of 
observation,  it  watchee  there  till  some  ere- 
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puscular  beetle  wings  by,  on  which  it  sallies 
I out,  and  having  captured  it  with  its  cavern- 
‘ PUS  and  viscid  mouth,  returns  immediately 
j to  its  station.  Mr.  Swainson  appears  to 
I consider  that  the  stiff  bristles  with  which 
t inan^  Caprimuigida  are  armed  have  a 
manifest  relation  to  the  size  and  power  of 
their  prey,  beetles  and  large  moths,  while 
these  appendages  are  not  needed  in  the 
swallows,  their  prey  consisting  of  * little  soft 
Insects.*  But  here  is  a species,  whose  prey 
is  the  hardest  and  most  rigid  beetles,  of  large 
size,  and  often  set  with  formidable  horns, 
— which  has  no  true  rictal  bristles  at  all. 
a * ft  I have  seen  that  which  serves  this 
bird  fur  a nest : it  is  simply  a round  flat 
mat,  about  five  inches  wide,  and  little  more 
than  one  thick,  composed  of  the  fibrous 
plant  called  Old  Man's  Beard  {TUlandtia 
umtoxdtt.'i  It  was  found  on  the  ground  on 
a stwt  whence  the  Potoo  bird  had  just  risen. 

I This  bird  is  a permanent  inhabitant  of 
: Jamaica  : it  is  common  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
I south  side,  and  probably  is  generally  dls- 
! tributed  in  tlic  island  : It  is  found  also  in 
Brazil. "^G^osse's  Birds  of  Januxica. 

rOTOROO.  [See  Kaxoakoo  Rat.] 

POTTO.  (Cerco/cpfcs  cattdit'olt^ut.)  A 
singular  quadruped  of  South  America,  re- 
sembling the  Lemurs  somewhat  in  its  struc- 
ture and  aspect,  but  closclv  allied  to  the 
CoATiMOXDi  (A'asua),  and,  like  it,  con- 
sequently belonging  to  the  order  Carnivora. 
It  has  short  round  cars ; short  nose ; a 
tongue  of  great  length  ; a large  prehensile 
tail ; and  cats  like  a squirrel,  liolding  the 
food  in  its  hands.  It  is  a nocturnal  ani- 
mal ; climbs  like  a I^emur,  with  agility ; 
and  is  said  to  l>c  n great  destroyer  of  wild 
bees*  nests.  In  captivity  it  is  very  mild, 
and  climbs  about  the  churs,  &c.  in  a room, 
if  suffered  to  go  at  large,  Kixkajou.J 

FOUNDSTONE  [also  called  Quoit- 
stone. J A local  name,  in  Oxfordshire  and 
I the  adjacent  counties,  for  a fossil  found  in 
I the  Oolite,  belonging  to  the  Sea-eggs  or 
JKchinidcc.  The  dairy- women  in  these  coun- 
: ties  frequently  use  them  as  pound  weights  : 

I hence  the  name. 

PRAIRIE  DOG.  (^rctomys  Ludovicia^ 
nus.}  [See  Marmot.] 

PRATINCOLE.  (G/areola.)  Agentisof 
I birds  allied  to  the  Plovers.  They  are  cha- 
{ rncterized  by  a short,  hard,  convex  bill, 
curved  fbr  upwards  of  half  its  length,  and 
: compressed  towards  the  point  { legs  feathered 
i nearly  to  the  knee  ; toes,  three  before  and 
I one  t^hind  ; claws  long,  and  drawn  to  a fine 
point ; wings  very  large,  the  first  quill-fca- 
thcr  the  longest ; tall  more  or  less  forked, 
length  upwards  of  nine  inches.  In  Mr. 
Qould*s  * Birds  of  Europe,*  he  observes  that 
the  genus  Olarcola  appears  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  no  Transatlantic  ex- 
ample having  ever  been  discovered.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  truly  a native  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Europe  on  the  Asiatic  borders, 
and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide  tracts 
of  morass  and  flat  lands,  abounding  in  lakes 
j both  fresh  and  saline,  and  traversed  by 


mighty  rivers,  afford  it  food  and  security. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Western  Tartary.  In 
England  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitor,  but 
in  Uermany,  France,  and  Italy,  it  is  a bird 
of  periodical  occurrence.  “ With  the  long 
wings  and  forked  tail  of  the  swallow,"  says 
Mr.  Gould,  “tlie  Pratincole  possesses  that 
rapidity  and  power  of  flight  for  which  the 
bird  is  so  remarkable.  It  takes  its  food, 
which  consists  of  insects,  and  especially  such 
as  frequent  marshes  and  the  borders  of  rivers, 
while  on  the  wing,  darting  along  in  the  chase 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  ; nor  is  it  less 
distinguishable  for  celerity  on  the  ground, 
and  o^n  catches  its  prey  as  it  nimldy  ruus 
along.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  in- 
cubates in  the  concealment  afforded  by  reeds, 
osiers,  and  tall  herbage,  laying  three  or  four 
white  eggs.*'  A few  months  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  of  this  curious 
bird,  brought  alive  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Fraser.  They  seemed  to  be  moping 
and  unhappy. 

PRAWN.  {Pahxmon  $crratns.)  A crusta- 
ceous  animal ; a species  of  Jfacroura,  or  Long- 
tailed  Dccai)od,  well  known,  and  esteemed 
as  au  agreeable  article  of  food.  The  8()ecics 
ordinarily  sold  in  the  fish-shops  is  the  Va- 
Icemonscrratus.  It  is  generally  about  three 
inches  long,  and  of  a pale  red  colour,  which 
is  brightest  in  the  antennae,  and  especially  in 
the  swimmcrct  of  the  tail.  Its  frontal  spine 
extends  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the  middle 
antcume  ; it  is  curved  upwards  at  the  tip, 
with  seven  or  eight  spines  at>ovc,  and  five 
beneath.  They  are  taken  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coasts,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  Shrimps.  Some  of  the  exotic 
species  acquire  a very  large  size.  [See  Pa- 
L^MONID.e.] 

PRION.  A genus  of  oceanic  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  ProcdlaridcB  or  Petrel  kind. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a strong,  stout, 
and  wide  bill,  very  much  depressed,  the 
upper  mandible  convex  on  the  sides,  ter- 
minated by  a compressed  hook  ; the  edges 
furnished  internally  with  cartilaginous  la- 
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melho  ; nostrils  opening  by  two  distinct 
orifices,  and  dispos^  in  the  form  of  a short 
tube.  No  hiud  toe,  but  in  place  of  it  a very 
small  claw.  In  a letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gould  to  the  Zoological  Society,  dated  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  May  10.  1B39,  several  in- 
teresting particulars  are  detailed  relative  to 
oceanic  birds  observed  by  him  on  his  voyage. 


NN 


Cfie  CrraiSurp  of  Natural  IgiitCtars : 


Hr.  Oould  crowed  the  equator  on  the  7th 
haTiug  been  more  than  twenty 
di^  within  the  troplce,  part  ot  which  time 


» Tewel  lay  becalmed.  On  the  23rd  July 
I.  310  yy  8.»  long.  24o  W.)  they  were 
rrounded  by  the  feathered  race.  Indc* 


l^ndently  of  an  abundance  of  Cape  Petrels, 
>^o  other  species  and  three  kinds  of  Alba- 
' Irossei  were  observed.  A few  days  after  this, 
they  commenced  running  down  their  longi- 
tude, and  from  that  time  until  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  several 
q)ecies  of  Proceilaridce  accompanied  the 
^p.  Mr.  Oould  found  the  Australian  seas 
inhabited  by  their  peculiar  Storm  Petrels 
( ThaIa»8idroma\ fourdistinct  speciesof  which 
he  had  already  observed  since  leaving  the 
Cape.  “ From  the  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  'in  the  sonthem  hemisphere,"  adds 
Mr.  Oould,  **  between  the  latitudes  35°  and 
35°,  I am  Induced  to  believe  that  a perpetual 
miration  is  carried  on  by  several  members 
of  the  oceanic  fhmily  continually  passing 
from  west  to  east,  and  circumnavigating 
this  portion  of  the  globe.  This  remark 
more  particularly  refrrs  to  the  Albatrosses, 
Prions,  and  other  large  kinds  of  Petrels ; the 
same  individuals  of  several  of  these  s^ies 
having  been  observed  to  follow  our  ship  for 
some  thousands  of  miles.  Until  I had  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  nocturnal,  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  how  the  birds  which 
were  seen  around  the  vessel  at  nightfall  were 
to  be  observed  crossing  our  wake  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  the  ship 
having  frequently  run  a distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  during  the  night." 

FKIONODON.  A genus  of  quadrupeds, 
of  which  the  type  described  by  Dr.  Horrteld 
is  P.  ffracili»t  a native  of  Java,  partaking  of 
the  structural  character  both  of  the  FeUdee 
and  MusUUda;  though  in  its  general  eco- 
nomy and  habits  it  resembles  the  former 
only.  It  has  a long,  annnlatcd,  and  cylin- 
drical tail  I light  brown  body,  with  four  very 
wide  dorsal  bands  and  two  narrow  anal 
bands  ; two  broad  lateral  strUs,  the  narrow 
cervical  stris,  the  numerous  humeral  and 
fbmoml  spots,  and  the  seven  caudal  rings, 
very  deep  brown.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  1m 
lately  described  other  species  of  tlm  genus 
from  India. 

PRIONUS  : PRIONIDAE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Longicom  Coleoptera.  These 
insects  only  fly  in  the  evening  or  duringthe 
night,  and  always  settle  upon  trees.  They 
are  known  by  the  following  characters : — 
Eyes  emarginate  ; head  not  narrowed  be- 
hind into  a neck  ; mandibles  very  large  ; 
palpi  moderately  long  ; labium  small ; the 
ontennse  inserted  between  the  base  of  the 
mandibles  and  the  eyes  ; and  the  thorax 
generally  square  or  transverse,  and  denti- 
culated at  the  sides.  The  perfect  insects 
are  generally  of  dark  colours,  and  are  usu- 
ally found  on  the  trunks  of  trees : they 
arc  very  inactive  during  the  day,  but  take 
flight  in  the  twilight.  Several  curious  spe- 
cies are  found  in  South  America  and  in 
India ; but  not  many  inhabit  Europe.  The 
transformations  of  Prionus  coriartus  are 
thus  described : ~The  larva,  a broad,  flattish, 


white  grub,  with  the  body  gradually  nar- 
rowed towards  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
divided  into  a head  of  moderate  size,  thirteen  I 
segments  and  an  anal  lobe  \ the  mandibles  i 
are  very  powerfril,  but  small  and  triangular,  i 
I and  are  employed  in  gnawing  the  wood,  | 
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upon  which  the  Insect  feeds.  When  frill  I 
fed,  it  forms  a large  cocoon,  chiefly  com-  J 
posed  of  chips  of  gnawed  wood,  wherein  it  ! 
passes  its  pupa  state  { the  antennss  at  that 
time  lying  along  the  rides  of  the  body,  over 
the  elytra : before  the  larva  undergoes  its 
change  to  a pupa,  it  instinctively  bores  a hole 
close  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tree,  in 
order  that  the  escape  of  the  perfect  insect 
may  be  the  more  readily  effected.  The  genus 
comprises  a Tery  great  number  of  species, 

I which,  from  the  vuiety  in  the  form  and  size 
of  their  mandibles,  antennss,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  are  divisible  into  many  smaller 
•ubgenera.  Some  (chiefly  exotic  species) 
have  the  body  elongated,  straight,  with  the 
thorax  much  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and 
greatly  curved  at  the  rides,  and  the  mandi- 
bles of  large  size  in  the  males.  Others  have  I 
the  body  not  so  oblong,  somewhat  depressed 
in  front,  and  with  moderate-rized  mandibles  1 
in  both  sexes,  and  the  antennse  strongly  , 
serrated  in  the  males.  The  one  here  . 

is  the  lYionta  ccrvicomis;  the  larvas  live  In  | 
the  wood  of  the  Oossnmpinus  tree,  and  are  | 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 
The  largest  of  the  tribe  is  also  a native  of  | 
South  America ; it  Is  called  7'Uanus  (71- 
ffantetu,  and  well  merits  the  name. 

PRIVET  HAWK  MOTH.  [See  Bpinwx  t 

L10CSTRI.3  I 

PROBOSCIDES  OT  PROBOSCIDIANS,  i 
A term  applied  to  thow  Pachydermatoua  ' 
aiiimali  which  are  di.tingui.hed  ai  po«es.ing 
a prolonged  preheiuile  memt  or  prolmnds,  i 
and  having  five  toe.  on  each  foot,  included  ' 
in  a very  firm,  homy  akin  ; as  the  Elcplinnt.  ! 
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PROBOSCIS  IMONKEY.  CSee  Moir- 

KSYS.] 

FROCELLAKIA.  [See  Fets£L.] 

FROCNIA8.  ▲ genua  of  Brazilian  biida 
remarkable  for  tbe  enormous  width  of  their 
mouths,  which  enables  them  to  swallow  the 
large  tropical  berries,  on  which,  as  Mr. 
Swainson  says,  they  wholly  subsist,  and  not 
on  iniects,  as  Curicr  asserts.  Although,  he 
adds,  they  perfectly  resemble  the  swallows 
in  the  construction  of  their  bills,  their  winn 
are  not  formed  for  rapid  flight  t and  their 
feet  are  much  stronger,  and  calculated  for  i 
searching  among  branches  for  their  food,  in  ! 
which  sTtuations  Mr.  Swainson  frequently  i 
saw  them.  | 

FROCTOTRUPID.S3.  A family  of  Hy- 
menopterous  insects,  consisting  of  numerous 
minute  species,  distinguished  by  having  the 
wings  entirely  destitute  of,  or  with  but  very 
few,  reins ; and  the  body  being  extremely 
long  and  slender.  Their  colours  are  gene- 
rally black,  varied  with  brown : some  fre- 
quent aquatic  plants,  whilst  others  are  found 
iii  hot  sandy  situations,  and  the  greater  part 
run  and  fly  with  great  agility.  They  arc 
parasitic  t and  some  are  so  extremely  small 
as  to  be  visible  only  to  the  naked  eye  when 
creeping  up  the  gloss  of  windows  opposed  to 
the  light. 

PROMEROPS.  A genus  of  birds,  many 
of  which  arc  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  and  its  singular  arrangement. 
They  have  an  extensible  tongue,}  and  feed 
I upon  insects,  soft  ikuits,  and  the  saccharine 
juices  of  plants. 

The  8urKRB'PROM£UOPS  (Promerops  «u- 
perba)  is  four  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; the  tail  bdng 
extremely  long  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
which  is  delicate  and  slender.  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  some  region  ; 
as  it  also  docs  in  the  metallic  lustre  of  its  , 
plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  , 
and  under  part  of  the  body,  are  of  a glitter- 
ing green,  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet.  The 
hack  is  of  a purple  or  violet  hue  \ the  wings, 
which  also  possess  a velvety  texture,  appear 
blue,  violet,  or  black,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  are  held  ; and  tne  brilliancy  ! 
of  the  tail  and  wing-coverts  mav  well  be 
likened  to  polished  steel.  On  each  side  the  : 
lower  part  of  llie  bodv  beneath  the  wings  is 
a thick  and  moderately  long  group  of  loose- 
webbed,  pendent,  brownie  feathers } in 
which,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points,  it 
may  be  likened  to  the  ParadistcR*  The  len 
are  of  moderate  length,  strong,  and  black. 
Kative  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Bep-billei)  Promerops.  (P.  erp- 
throrhynchiu.)  This  elegant  spedes,  which 
fa  a native  of  A&ica,  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  lengi^.  Its  general  colour  is  black,  with 
varying  glosses  of  red,  violet,  and  golden 
wreen  : the  red  cast  predominates  on  tlie 
head,  the  green  on  tbe  wing-coverts,  and  the 
violet  on  the  back  and  tail : the  latter  is 
very  long  and  enneated,  the  outside  feathers 
mesuuring  about  three  inches  long,  and  the 


rest  gradually  lengthening  to  the  two  middle- 
most, which  measure  about  eight  inches : all  | 
the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ' 
ones,  are  marked  near  the  tip  by  an  oval 
white  spot  on  each  side  the  web  ; the  first  six  | 
quill-feathers  of  the  wings  have  also  a white  I 
spot  on  the  inner  web  near  the  tip : the  bill 
is  rather  long,  slender,  moderately  curved,  I 
and  of  a red  or  orange  colour,  as  are  likewise  ! 
the  legs,  which  are  rather  disproportionately 
short. 

PROMINENT  [MOTHS].  A najne  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  difiTerent  spedes  of 
Moths,  OT  the  genera  Notodontay  LtiocampOy 
FtUodontUy  and  Lophopteryx, 

PRONGBUCK,  or  Prono-horned  Akte- 
LOPE.  iAntUocapra  furciftra,)  A species  of 
Antelo^,  inhabiting  the  extensive  plains  of  i 
tbe  centre  and  west  of  North  America  in  , 
vast  her^.  It  is  about  four  feet  four  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  high ; the  whole  form  i 
of  me  animal  being  peculiarly  graceful  and 
elegant.  The  horns  rise  perpendicularly  ! 
from  the  fron%  of  the  skull,  and  are  perfectly 
straight  till  within  two  or  three  inches  of  . 
the  ups,  when  they  curve  suddenly  inwards  ^ 
in  the  form  of  a hook : the  horns  below  the 


PKOHOBOOK.— (ONTinOCAPRA  TT7ROITXRA.,)  ' 

prong  are  like  the  antler  of  a deer,  but  above  i 
they  are  round,  black,  and  polished.  The 
ears  are  long  and  pointed,  the  eyes  large  and 
animated,  the  tall  short  and  busby.  The 
hair,  which  In  the  summer  season  has  the 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  of  other 
Antelopes,  becomes  as  the  winter  approaches 
long  and  tubular,  and  so  inelastic  that  when 
ressed  it  crushes  like  a dry  reed : on  the 
ead,  ears,  and  legs  the  is  close  and 
smooth,  but  down  the  back  of  the  neck  it 
is  six  inches  in  Icn^h,  and  forms  a mane. 
The  general  colour  is  palo  fawn,  the  under 
parts  being  white ; a broad  disc  of  white 
surrotmds  me  tail ; and  there  are  two  trans- 
verso  white  bands  on  the  throat.  Like  some 
other  species,  it  migrates  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season,  but  is  never 
found  to  inhabit  forests  or  rioscly-wooded 
districts.  It  is  an  active  and  vigorous  anl- 
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mal,  tboagh  leu  endaring  in  iU  speed  than 
roost  other  Antelopes. 

PROPITireCUS.  A genus  of  quadrupeds 
allied  to  the  Lemurs^  but  distinguished  ftom 
them  by  its  shorter  muzzle  and  its  rounded 
ears,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  disproportion 
in  length  between  its  binder  and  anterior 
extremities,  the  greater  length  of  its  hands, 
and  the  shortness  of  its  anterior  thumb. 
PropiUteem  diadema : Length  of  body  and 
head,  twenty-one  inches  ; tail,  seventeen 
inches.  Face  nearly  naked.  Above  the 
eyes,  the  long,  silky,  waved  hairs  which 
cover  the  body  commence  by  a band  of  yel- 
lowish white  crossing  the  front  aud  passing 
beneath  the  cars  to  the  throat  $ the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck  clothed  with  black  hair, 
which  is  freely  intermingled  with  white  on 
the  shoulders  and  sides,  the  white  gradually 
increasing  towards  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  body  : the  under  surface  white  through- 
out. 

PROSCOPIA.  A genus  of  Locusts  pecu- 
liar to  South  America  ; which  have  a mem- 
branous pellet  between  the  terminal  hooks 
of  the  tarsi,  the  antennsc  filiform,  and  the 
posterior  legs  long  and  approximated  to  the 
intermediate  pair,  which  are  remote  from 
the  anterior  pair.  [See  Locust.] 

PROSTHEMADERA.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Honey-eattra. 
It  contains  the  Poe-bibd  {Profthemadera 
cmci'nnata),  a Passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand, 
the  native  name  of  which  is  Tui.  It  Is  thus 
described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yatc,  a missionary 


white  hairy  feathers  scattered  about  the  head 
and  breast,  a few  stronger  ones  about  the 
nostrils,  and  two  small  clusters  of  long  white 
feathers  hanging  down  from  the  neck  upon 
the  breast,  resembling  a pair  of  clcncal 
bands.  Its  eye  is  penetrating,  and  its  voice 
peculiarly  mellow.  Its  general  food  is  files 
and  small  insects,  which  it  is  very  expert  in 
catching ; supplying  itself  in  a very  short 
time  with  great  abundance.  It  also  feeds 
upon  the  berries  of  various  plants,  and  will 
nut  reject  earthw'orms.  This  bird  seems  to 
associate  with  every  other  warbler  of  the 
wood  t and,  next  to  the  ground-lark,  Is  found 
in  the  greatest  number  of  all  the  birds  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  delicious  eating.  It 
seems  to  be  of  a tender  constitution,  short- 
lived, and  not  able  to  bear  the  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold.*’ 

PROTELES,  or  Aard-wolf.  iProUlei 
LalandiL)  A carnivorous  animal,  about  the 
size  of  a full-grown  fox,  inhabiting  Uie 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  The  genus  Pro- 
teles,  of  wnicl),  as  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
this  is  the  only  species,  resembles  both  the 
Civets  aud  Hyenas  ; the  teeth  and  pointed 
head  resemblii^  the  former,  while  its  striped 
fur,  and  the  stiff  bristly  hair  which  runs  along 
the  neck  and  back,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
the  latter.  The  body  is  covered  with  coarse 
woolly  fur,  Uie  ^aeral  colour  being  a yel- 
lowish grav,  radiated  with  transverse  stripes 
of  dusky  black  i and  the  tail  is  short  and 
bushy.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  but 


only  four  on  the  hinder  ones ; the  claws  on 
all  being  large  and  strong.  It  burrows  like 
a fox,  and,  like  that  predatory  animal,  It 


ventures  abroad  at  night  only  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  carrion  and 
Uic  smiLller  kinds  of  vermin.  { 

PROTEUS.  A very  singular  amphi- 
bious reptile,  peculiar  to  certain  subterra- 
nean waters,  or  underground  lakes,  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  is  very  eel-like  in  its  appear- 
ance and  movements,  but  has  four  short 
limbs.  The  waters  in  which  It  dwells  are 
sometimes  dried  up  ; and  when  this  happens, 
it  buries  itself  in  the  mud.  They  retain 
their  external  gills  through  life,  the  lun^ 
not  being  developed  sufficiently  to  maintain  ' 
respiration  by  themselves.  It  is  particularly 
found  in  the  great  Cave  of  Adclsbcrg,  and 


I FOB  BIRD.— (FHOSTBBMADXaA  OIMCWNATS.) 

there,  belonging  to  the  Church  hllsrionary 
Society.  **  This  remarkable  bird,"  says  the 
writer,  **  from  the  versatility  of  Us  talents 
for  imitation,  has,  by  some,  been  called  * the 
Mocking-bird  and,  from  Us  peculiar  plu- 
mage, has  by  others  been  denominated  * the 
Parson  Bird.*  It  is  so  restless  In  its  dispo- 
sition, as  to  seem  incapable  of  remaining  in 
one  situation,  or  unemployed,  for  a single 
moment.  There  is  not  a note  of  any  bird 
of  the  woods  but  what  it  exactly  imitates ; 
and  when  confined  in  a cage,  it  feanis  with 
great  ease  and  correctness  to  speak  long 
sentences.  It  imitates  dogs,  cats,  turkeys, 
geese,  and.  In  fact,  every  sound  which  it  re- 
peated a few  times  In  its  hearing.  Its  size 
Is  that  of  the  thrush ; and  its  plumage  a 
bcmutifbl  glossy  black,  with  a few  very  fine 


(PROTXOS  AJI0UZH09.)  i 

is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
Pria  liibat  while  the  Germans  call  it  Wei*$  i 
Fiah^  A live  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the 
Linnsean  Society  iu  June,  1847,  by  a gentle- 
man who  had  it  in  his  possession  for  eighteen  | 
months.  The  water  in  which  it  rendes  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime; 
but  the  party  was  not  aware  on  what  it  fed. 

The  name  Proteus  is  also  given  to  an 
infusorial  animalcule  (Amaba  diffluent) 
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with  conspicuouf  veins,  the  anterior  larger  I 
than  the  posterior,  and  often  variegated  and  | 
coloured  ; legs  long  and  slender.  These 
insects  are  remorkablv  active,  and  W'hen  | 
approached  they  quickly  endeavour  to  hide  1 


! which  is  often  met  with  in  some  vegetable 
I infusions ; and,  under  the  microscope,  ap- 
' |>ears  to  consist  of  a mass  of  gray>looking 
jelly,  a film  that  can  change  its  form  at 
will,  and  assume  every  diversity  of  outline. 
Sometimes  it  shrinks  up  into  a gelatinous 
ball,  then  shoots  out  rays  in  every  direction, 
which  appear  like  limbs  ; or  it  moulds  itself 
into  any  form  adapted  to  the-  shape  of  the 
animalcules  it  swallows  for  food. 

TROTOSAURUS.  [See  Scpplkmejit.] 

PSEX^DOTETRA^fERA.  The  third 
general  section  of  the  Colcoptera,  comprising 
those  beetles  which  have  the  tarsi  apparently 
four-jointed,  although  in  reality  consisting 
of  dve  joints,  the  fourth  being  so  exceedingly 
minute  os  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
tarsal  systematists,  who  gave  to  these  in- 
sects the  sectional  name  of  Tetramera.  The 
whole  of  them  feed  upon  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  found  in  their  pcrl'ect  state  upon 
flowers,  leaves,  or  the  bark  of  trees : the 
j larvtD  arc  fleshy  grubs.  Latreillc  divides 
i this  section  into  seven  groups  or  families— . 
the  Rhyncophora  (Curculio) ; ^lophaga 
(ScolytUB,  &c  ) ; Platysoma  (Cucujus)  ; 
Longicomes  (Cerambyxl  ; Eupoda  (Crio- 
ceres)?  Cyclica  (Chrysomela)  j and  Clavi- 
palpi  (Erotylidae). 

PSITIIYRUS.  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
tcrous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Until  lately  the  insects  of  this  genus  were 
' confounded  with  the  llumble-bccs  iBomhu*\ 
which  in  many  respects  they  nearly  resemble, 
hut  differ  widely  from  them  in  others  ; viz. 
tliey  make  no  nests  of  their  own,  neither 
do  they  collect  food  for  their  young,  but, 
like  the  cuckoo  among  birds,  they  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  otliers,  and  leave 
their  young  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by 
them.  They  may  be  distinguished  also  from 
the  Bombi  by  the  structure  of  tlicir  hinder 
legs,  the  tibia  being  narrower  and  covered 
throughout  with  hair. 

PSITTACIDAE.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Scansorial  Birds,  of  which  the  Parrot 
Ifl  the  type.  They  are  characterized  by 
their  short,  hard  beaks,  which  are  generally 
highly  arched,  and  surrounded  at  the  Imsc 
by  a naked  skin,  in  which  are  the  orifices 
of  the  nostrils.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
and  the  warmer  temperate  regions  ; and 
they  subsist  for  the  most  part  ui>on  fruits, 
seeds,  honey,  &c.  Parrots,  Macaws,  Cock- 
atoos, Ac.,  are  Included  in  tliis  numerous 
family.  [See  Parrots,  Ac.] 

PSOCIDiE.  A family  of  minute  Xeurop- 
terous  insects,  which  frequent  the  trunks  of 
trees,  palings, old  walls,  moss-covered  stones, 
old  bwks,  Ac.  for  the  pu^se  of  feeding, 
either  upon  the  still  more  minute  onimalculm 
which  inhabit  th(Me  situations,  or  upon  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  to  be  there  met 
with.  The  eyes  arc  semi^lobosc,  lateral, 
and  prominent ; the  ocelli  arc  three  in 
number,  and  placed  triangularly  between  the 
eyes  i the  antennie  are  slender  and  setaceous; 
the  l^y  is  gibbosc,  ovate,  and  short ; the 
meso-  and  meta-thorax  larger  and  deeply 
impressed  ; the  wings  are  hyaline,  deflexed, 


themselves  by  running  to  some  obscure  place. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  perfect 
insects  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers. 
The  larva  differs  from  the  imago  in  being 
apterous,  while  the  pupa  has  nidimental 
wings. 

PSOPTIODE9.  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  ife/tpAapidce;  it  contains 
the  PsopHODEs  Crepitans,  or  Coach-whip 
Bird.  This  is  a shy  and  recluse  bird, 
peculiar  to  South  Australia,  and  renowned 
for  the  singularity  of  its  note,  which  is  loud 
and  full,  ending  sharply  like  the  cracking 
of  a whip  — whence  its  name.  It  rarely 
exposes  itself  to  view,  but  keeps  in  the 
midst  of  the  densest  foliage  and  among  the 
thickest  climbing  plants,  through  which  it 
threads  its  way  with  the  utmost  case.  Its 
actions  are  always  animated  and  sprightly, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  spring,  when  the 
males  may  often  be  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  they  make  the  brushes  ring  with  their 
clear  and  voluble  song,  or  rather  whistle. 
The  male  has  the  he^,  ear-coverts,  chin, 
and  breast  black  ; on  each  side  of  the  neck 
is  a large  patch  of  white  ; ell  the  upper 
surface,  wings,  flanks,  and  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers  olive-green  ; the  remaining  portion 
of  the  tail-feathers  black, the  three  lateral  fea- 
thers on  each  side  tipped  with  white  ; under 
surface  olive  brown  ; bill  black  ; feet  radish- 
brown.  The  fbmaie  may  be  distinguished 
by  her  more  obscure  plumage  and  smaller 
size.  The  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
insects,  mostly  obtained  from  the  ground  ' 
by  scratching  up  the  leaves  and  turning  over 
the  small  stones.  Besides  its  peculiar  shrill 
song,  an  idea  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  convey  in  words,  it  possesses  a low  in- 
ward song  of  considerable  melody. 

P9YLLA ; PSYLLIDA^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Homoptcrous  insects,  similar  in 
their  general  habit,  as  well  os  in  their 
saltatorial  powers  and  deflexed  wings,  with 
some  of  the  CVemtoe.  They  subsist  in  all 
their  states  upon  plants,  and  have  received 
specific  names  from  the  various  trees  and 
vegetables  which  they  fVequeut.  Their 
larvee  have  the  body  very  flat,  the  head 
broad,  and  the  abdomen  rounded  behind ; 
the  pupe  are  distinguished  by  having  four 
large  and  broad  scales  on  the  back,  which 
are  the  nidimental  wings.  Many  species 
in  the  preiiaratory  stages  are  covered  with 
a white  cottony  secretion,  and  their  excre- 
ment forms  threads  or  mosses  of  a gummy 
ffucreous  nature.  Some  species  oIk>,  by 
puncturing  vegetables,  in  order  to  suck  the 
sap,  produce  gall-like  monstrosities,  es- 
pecially upon  the  leaves  and  buds.  Two 
species,  Puylla  pyri  and  ChermcM  ma/i,  are 
very  injurious  in  orchards,  the  former  to  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  pear,  and  the 
latter  to  the  apple. 

PTARMIGAN.  (Zopopus  mufus.)  This 
bird,  which  is  also  called  White  Grouse,  is 
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•bout  fifteen  incfaei  long*  or  nearlj  the  size 
of  the  Bed  Oroiue.  The  bill  is  bla^  ; orbiu 
l»ight  red  ; the  npper  parti  of  the  body  pale 
brown  or  ash,  mottl^  with  small  dnskr 
■pots  and  bars ; the  head  and  neck  with 
broad  bars  of  black,  mst-colour,  and  white : 
the  nnder  parts  are  white,  as  arc  also  the 
wings,  excepting  the  ihafU  of  the  quills,  I 
which  are  black.  In  winter  this  plumage  is 
dianged  to  a pure  white,  except  that  in  the 
male  there  is  a black  line  between  the  bill 
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and  the  eye.  The  tail  consists  of  sixteen 
feathers  ; the  two  middle  ones  ash-coloured 
in  summer,  and  white  in  winter ; the  next 
: two  are  slightly  marked  with  white  near 
: the  ends,  tM  rest  are  wholly  black  ; and 
! the  feathers  incumbent  on  the  tail,  and 
nearly  coverine  it,  are  white.  The  Ptar- 
migan, or  White  Grouse,  is  fond  of  lofty 
situations,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  even  as  for  as 
Greenland  : in  this  country  it  is  only  to  be 
I met  with  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our 


highest  hills,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  In  the  Hebrides  and  OrkneTs,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  on  the  lofty  hills  of 


Cumberland  and  Wales.  The  female  lays 
dght  or  ten  eggs,  which  arc  white,  spotted 
with  brown  : she  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits 
them  on  the  ground.  These  birds  fly  in 
small  flocks,  and  feed  on  the  wild  produc- 
tions of  the  hills : their  flesh  is  dark-coloured, 
and  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  hare. 

PTEEICHTHYS,  or  WINGED  FISH. 
A fossil  genus  of  fish  fouud  in  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  interesting  geological 
work.  “ Imagine,”  says  he,  “ the  figure  of 
a man  rudely  drawn  in  black  on  a nay 
ground,  the  head  cut  off  by  the  ebouluers, 
tlto  arms  spread  at  full,  as  in  the  attitude  of 
swimming,  the  body  rather  long  than  other- 
wise, and  narrowing  from  the  chest  down- 
wards ; one  of  the  legs  cut  away  at  the  Idp 
ioint,  and  the  other,  as  if  to  preserve  the 
nilance,  placed  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  which  it  seems  to  support.  Such, 
at  a first  glance,  is  the  appearance  of  the 
fossil.  The  body  was  of  very  considerable 
depth,  perhaps  little  less  deep  proportionally 
from  back  to  breast  than  the  l^y  of  the 
tortoise } the  under  part  was  flat,  tho  upper 


rose  towards  the  centre  into  a Toof-lflca 
ridge,  and  both  under  and  upper  were  co~ 
vered  with  a strong  armour  of  bony  plates, 
which,  resembling  more  the  platM  of  the 
tortoise  than  those  of  the  crustacean,  re- 
ceived their  accessions  of  growth  at  the 
edges  or  sutures.  The  plates  on  the  under 
side  are  divided  by  two  lines  of  suture,  whi<di 
run,  the  one  longitudinally  through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  the  other  transversely,  I 
also  through  the  centre  of  it ; and  they  cot  i 
one  another  at  right  angles,  were  there  not 
a lozenge-shaped  plate  insetted  at  the  TOint 
where  they  would  otherwise  meet.  There  ' 
are  thus  five  plates  at  the  lower  or  belly  ' 
part  of  the  animal.  They  are  all  thickly 
tubercolated  outside  with  wart-like  promi- 
nences ; the  inner  present  appearances  in- 
dicative of  a bony  structure.  The  plates  on 
the  upper  side  are  more  numerous  and  more 
difiic^t  to  describe,  just  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  forms  of  the  various  . 
stones  which  compose  the  ribbed  and  pointed  i 
roof  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  the  arched  ridge 
or  hump  of  the  back  requirinff,  in  a some- 
what similar  way,  a peculiar  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  plates.  The  apex  of  the  rid^ 
is  Covered  by  a strong  hexagonal  plate,  fitted 
upon  it  like  a cap  or  heunct,  and  which 
nearly  corresponds  in  place  to  the  flat  cen- 
tral part  of  the  under  side.  There  runs 
around  it  a border  of  Tariously-formcd 
plates,  that  diminish  in  size  and  increase  in 
number  towards  the  head,  and  which  are 
separated,  like  the  pieces  of  a dissected  map, 
by  deep  sutures.  They  all  present  the  tu- 
bmulated  surface.  The  eyes  are  placed  in  [ 
ftnnt,  on  a prominence  much  lower  than  the  ; 
roof- like  ridge  of  the  bock ; the  mouth  seems  I 
to  have  opened,  as  in  [many  fishes,  in  the  | 
edge  of  the  crcature*s  snout,  where  a line  [ 
running  along  the  back  would  bisect  a line  ^ 
running  along  the  belly ; but  this  part  is  less  | 
perfectly  shown  by  my  specimens  than  any  ' 
other.  The  two  arms  or  paddles  are  placed  < 
so  far  forward  as  to  give  the  body  a dispro-  i 
TOrtionate  and  [decapitated  appearance. 
From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  if  I may 
employ  the  terms,  there  is  a swelling  mus- 
cular appearance,  as  in  the  human  arm ; 
the  part  below  is  flattened  so  as  to  resemble 
the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  it  terminates  in  a 
strong  sharp  point. . The  tail — the  one  leg  on 
which,  os  exhibited  in  one  of  my  specimens, 
the  creature  seems  to  stand  — is  of  consider- 
able length,  more  than  equal  to  a third  of  the 
entire  figure,  and  of  an  angular  form,  the 
base  representing  the  part  attached  to  the 
body,  and  the  apex  its  termination.  It  was 
covered  with  small  tuberculated  rhomboidal 
plates,  like  scales  i and  where  the  internal 
structure  is  shown,  there  are  appearances  of 
avertebrated  bone,  with  rib-Uko  processes 
standing  out  at  a ^arp  angle.”  The  spe- 
cies has  been  named  by  Ago^z,  P.  Mi^ri 
in  honour  of  the  author  of  **  The  Old  Bed 
fiandsione  ” and  the  ” Asterolepis.” 

PTEROCERA8.  A genus  of  Molluscons 
animals.  Inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
head  is  fhmished  with  a proboscis  and  two 
tentacula,  which  are  ihort ; the  eyes  are 
situated  on  foot-stalks  longer  than  the  ten- 
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u^» : foot  mall.  The  ihell  ia  oblong ; 
spire  stdaU  ; mouth  terminated  by  a rather 
long  canal : right  lip  dilated  into  several 
claws,  and  having  a sinus  near  the  canal ; 
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operculum  homy.  The  appearance  there 
I ahella  preaent  at  voriotu  periods  is  strikingly 
! different.  When  the  animal  is  young  the 
sheii  hoa  no  claws  i but  they  gradually  make 
their  appearance,  at  first  in  the  form  of  short 
and  open  canals,  which  by  degrees  assume 
the  length  and  curve  of  the  adult  and  com- 
pleted shell,  and  ultimately  are  closed  up 
with  shelly  matter  and  become  solidifl^. 
The  number  of  claws  varies  in  different  spe- 
cies ! in  some  they  are  straight  and  mooth  : 

I in  others  they  ore  numerous,  but  mall  j 
I whilst  many  have  these  appendages  very 
much  curved.  Some  of  them  exhibit  the 
most  beautiful  colours  on  their  internal 
surface.  Our  cut  represents  Pfcrocerns  Scor- 
pio; the  Devil's  Claw. 

PTERODACTTLtrs.  The  name  given 
to  a genus  of  extinct  Reptiles,  which  are 
supposed  from  their  structure  to  have  occu- 
pied that  share  in  the  economy  of  nature 
which  is  at  present  assigned  to  the  Bats  and 
Insectivorous  Birds.  From  the  size  and 
form  of  the  posterior  extremities,  the  Ptero- 
dactyius  seems  to  have  been  able  to  walk 
and  perch  upon  them,  after  the  manner  of  ] 
birds ! and  by  using  both  its  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs,  it  could  probably  walk  and 
climb  on  rocks  and  clifis,  like  Bats  and 
Lizards.  They  have  been  found  in  the  lias 
and  ooiite  formations,  greatly  varjdng  in 
size,  and  genemiiy  minaied  with  the  re- 
mains of  Dragon-fiies,  Beetles,  and  other 
insects. 

It  appears  that  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
this  extinct  animal  were  various  and  con- 
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tradlctory,  until  the  reasoning!  of  the  great 
French  Naturalist  solved  this  zoological 
puzzle.  “ Behold,'*  says  Cuvier,  *•  after 
having  built,  as  it  were,  the  animal  before 
our  eyes,  an  animal  which,  in  it*  osteology, 
from  its  teeth  to  the  end  of  its  claws,  ofSrs 
all  the  characters  of  tlie  Saurians  ; nor  can 
we  doubt  that  those  characters  existed  in 
its  integuments  and  soft  parts -~ln  its  scales, 
its  circulation,  its  general  organs.  Bnt  it 
was  at  the  same  time  an  animal  provided 
with  the  means  of  flight, — which,  when  sta> 
tionary,  could  not  have  made  much  use  of 
its  anterior  extremities,  even  if  it  did  not 
keep  them  always  folded,  as  birds  keep  their 
wlno, —which  nevertheless  might  nse  its 
small  anterior  fingers  to  suspend  itself  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  but  when  at  rest  must 


i have  been  ordinarily  on  its  hind  feet,  like 
r the  birds^  ^90  like  them,  must 

I have  carried  its  neck  sub-erect  and  curved 
: backwards,  so  that  its  enormous  head  should 
not  interrupt  its  equilibrium."  I>r.  Buck- 
lud,  whose  attention  has  been  especially 
^meted  to  the  examination  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the 
presumed  habits  and  character  of  the  Ptero- 
dactvlus  1 and  exclaims,”  Thus,  like  Hilton's 
fiend,  all-qualified  for  all  services  and  all 
Clements,  the  creature  was  a fit  companion 
for  the  kindred  reptiles  that  swarmed  in  the 
seas  or  crawled  on  the  shores  of  a turbulent 
planet.  With  fiocks  of  such-like  creatures 
flying  in  the  air,  and  shoals  of  no  leas  mon- 
strous Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  swarm- 
Ing  in  the  ocean,  and  gigantic  crocodiles 
, and  tortoises  crawling  on  the  shores  of  the 
primeval  lakes  and  rivers,  air,  sen,  and  land 
; must  have  been  strangely  tenanted  in  these 
, early  periods  of  our  infant  world." 

PTER00L08SUS.  [See  Aracari.] 

, PTEROMYS,  or  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 
[See  SquiRRUL.] 

PTERONARCYS.  A genns  of  Neurop- 
described  by  Mr.  Newman.  It  is 
allied  to  Perla  ; the  finest  species,  Pteronor- 
ci/a  rcffalia,  Is  a native  of  Canada  and  other 
more  northern  parts  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Bainston,  a gentleman  belonging  to  the 
Hudson  a Bay  Company's  service,  and  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  Natural  History, 
specially  to  that  part  of  it  which  regards 
Insects,  mentions  in  his  notes  that  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  shun  light,  concealing 
Uicmselves  daring  the  day  under  stones  in 
damp  places,  and  appear  on  the  wing  at 
nightfall,  when  the  air  is  charged  with 
j moisture.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  this  insect  is  the  discovery 
I by  Mr.  Newport,  of  persistent  brnnehias  in 
I the  perfect  state ; in  the  larva,  and,  it  is 
I believed,  in  the  pupa  state,  the  insect  lives  | 

I constant^  in  the  water ; and  in  ordinary 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  such  branchis 
would  be  no  longer  necessary,  but  in  this 
case  their  continuance  would  seem  a peculiar 
provision  of  Nature  suited  to  the  damp  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  lives,  — Mr.  Newport 
observing,  that  “ the  function  of  branchi®, 
or  Muatic  organs,  is  equally  well  performed 
in  the  open  air  as  in  water,  so  long  as  the  air 


: is  chamd  with  a sufficiency  of  fluid  to  pre- 
*erv»  theu  oreona  in  a healthy  itate."  Wo 
eagerly  look  for  an  elaborate  memoir  on  thle 
I ODomalona  occurrence  from  the  pen  of  our 
I S'*??  talented  comparative  onatomiat  in  the 
field  of  articulated  onimola. 

I i^EROPODA.  The  name  of  a clou  of 
Molluacous  enimala,  particniarly  diatin- 
^lahed  by  the  poaaession  of  a pair  of  fin- 
Uke  oreana,  or  winga,  conaiating  of  a natatory 
expanaion  of  the  mantle  on  each  aide  of  the 
neck,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  rapidly 
propelled  through  the  water.  Some  of  them 
have  a ahelly  covering  j othera  are  unpro- 
vided with  auch  a protection  j but  wherever 
it  exiata,  it  aeldom  covera  more  than  the 
poaterior  half  of  the  body,  and  ia  extremely 
light  end  delicate.  The  head  of  theae  anl- 
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malf  is  generally  prominent,  possessing  eyes 
and  sensory  tentacula ; and  their  internal 
organization  is  of  a very  complex  nature. 
These  animals  abound  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates ; to  which,  however,  the  species  are 
not  restricted  ; for  some  of  them,  as  Clio 
boreo/tis,  are  so  numerous  in  the  Arctic  Seas, 
as  at  certain  seasons  to  furnish  whales  with 
their  ordinary  food.  Mr.  Arthur  Adams 
c^ls  these  little  active  and  energetic  mol- 
luscs “ the  very  butterflies  of  the  deep ; ’* 

**  insatiate  and  greedy,  they  are  ever  on  the 
move,  spinning,  diving,  and  whirling  in 
every  direction.’*  They  are  stated  to  be  all 
hermaphrodites. 

PTEROPTOCIIOS.  [See  Barkixo  Bird 
and  Cheucax.] 

PTEROPUS  : PTEROPIDjE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Mammalia,  belonging  to  the 
ChtiropUra^  and  distinguished  as  Fmgiver- 
ous  Bats.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ; 
they  produce  early  ; and  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rately gregarious.  They  are  found  in  the  | 

I south  of  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  I 
I Japan,  Madagascar,  and  Australia.  The  | 

I Kalono,  orFox  Bat.  iPteropusJavanicus.) 

{ This  species,  which  is  a native  of  Java,  mea- 
sures in  the  spread  of  the  wings  atx>ut  five 
I feet.  They  congregate  in  companies,  and, 
selecting  a large  tree  for  their  resort,  suspend 
: themselves  by  the  claws  of  their  hind  limbs 
! to  the  naked  branches,  affording  to  the 

< stranger  a very  singular  spectacle  : In  short, 

< to  a i>er8on  unaccustomed  to  their  habits, 
i they  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  fVuit  of 

a large  size  suspended  from  the  branches.  | 

I They  thus  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  in  sleep;  but  soon  after  sunset  they 
gr^ually  quit  their  hold,  and  pursue  their 
' nocturnal  flight  in  quest  of  food.  They 
direct  their  course,  says  Dr.  llorsfield,  by  an  ' 
unerring  instinct,  to  the  forests,  villages,  ^ 
and  plantations,  occasioning  incalculable 
; mischief,  attacking  and  devouring  indiscri- 
' minately  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the 
I abundant  and  useful  cocoa-nut,  which  sur- 
I rounds  the  dwelling  of  the  meanest  pea- 
santry, to  the  rare  and  most  delicate  pro- 
’ ductious  which  are  cultivated  with  care  by 
i princes  and  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  flight 
i of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady,  pursued 
I in  a straight  line,  and  capable  of  long  con- 
' tinuancc. 

I PTILIIfOPUS.  A genus  of  beautiful 
birds  belonging  to  the  Columhidm  family, 

I some  species  of  which  arc  natives  of  Aus- 
! tralia,  and  others  distributed  over  the  Indian  | 
' and  Polynesian  islands.  The  one  we  are 
I about  to  describe  has  been  named  by  Mr.  ' 
I Gould,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Swainson,  the 
celebrated  naturalist. 

I PTiLixorrs  SwAiNSOxn,  or  Swaijtsox’s 
j Fruit-Pioeojt.  This  bird  has  by  many 
' authors  been  considered  os  identical  with 
or  as  a mere  variety  of  the  Columba  purpu~ 

\ rata : but  Mr.  Gould  was  convinced,  by  com- 
I paring  them,  that  they  possessed  characters 
I sufficiently  different  to  constitute  a distinct 
I genus.  The  forehead  and  crown  deep  crim- 
I son-red,  surrounded  except  in  front  with  a 
I ring  of  light  yellow  ; back  of  the  neck 


grayish  green  : all  tlic  upper  surface  bright 
green  tinged  with  yellow,  the  green  becom- 
ing deep  blue  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
tertfaries,  which  are  broadly  margined  with 
yellow  ; tail-feathers  deep  green,  tipped 
with  rich  yellow  ; throat  greenish  gray ; 
breast  green,  each  feather  forked  at  the  end, 
and  with  a trian^lar  silvery-gray  spot  at 
each  point ; flanks  and  aMomen  green, 
with  a large  patch  of  orange-red  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter  ; under  tail-coverts 
orange-yellow ; thighs  green  ; bill  greenish 
black  ; ^eet  olive  brown.  The  sexes  are  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  render  them  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. 

PTILOCERCUS.  a genus  of  mammalia 
allied  to  Tupaia^  and  remarkable  for  its  tail 
being  fringed  on  each  side,  at  the  end,  like  a 
quill.  This  remarkable  genus  was  described 
in  February,  1848,  by  >lr.  Gray,  in  a paper 
read  at  the  Zoological  Society.  The  only 
species,  Ptilocercus  Lowii,  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Low  from  Borneo.  As  that  gentleman 
has  lately  returned  to  Borneo,  we  may  ex- 
pect from  him  shortly,  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  this  very  curious  animal. 

PTILOGONYS.  A genus  of  Passerine 
birds,  the  best  known  species  of  which  is 
Ptilooosys  Armillatus,  found  in  Ilayti, 
Jamaica*  &c.,  and  there  called  the  Solitaire ; 
remarkable  for  its  singularly  clear,  slow, 
and  melodions  notes.  It  U eight  inches  In 
length,  and  Us  wings  expanded  rather  less 
than  a foot : the  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
is  blue-nay ; wing-quills  black  with  gray 
j edges,  the  bases  of  the  interior  primaries 
white  ; breast  ashy-gray,  paler  beneath  ; 
tail  black  ; vent  and  under  tail-coverts  rusty 
orange : bill  black ; feet  bright  fUlvous, 
claws  black.  The  following  description, 

I which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  charming 
^ work,  conveys  a lively  Idea  of  this  sweet 
vocalist.  **As  soon  as  the  flrst  indications 
of  day-light  arc  perceived,  even  while  the 
mists  hang  over  the  forests,  these  minstrels 
are  heard  pouring  forth  their  wild  notes  in  , 
a concert  of  many  voices,  sweet  and  length- 
ened like  those  of  the  harmonica  or  musical 
glasses.  It  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  solemn, 
and  most  unearthly  of  all  the  woodland 
singing  I have  ever  heard.  The  lofty  lo- 
cality, the  cloud-capt  heights,  to  which  alone 
the  eagle  soars  in  other  countries,  — so  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  singing-birds  in  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields, — combine  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  music  to  excite  something 
like  devotional  associations.  The  notes  are 
uttered  slowly  land  distinctly,  with  a 
strangely-measured  exactness.  Though  it 
is  seldom  that  the  bird  is  seen,  it  can  scarcely 


be  said  to  be  solitary,  since  it  rarely  sings 
alone,  but  in  harmony  or  concert  with  some 
half-dozen  others  chanting  in  the  same  glen. 
Occasionally  it  strikes  out  into  such  an  ad- 
ventitious combination  of  notes,  as  to  form 
a perfect  tune.  The  time  of  enunciating  a 
single  note,  is  that  of  the  semi-breve.  'The 
quaver  is  executed  with  the  most  perfect 
trill.  It  regards  the  major  and  minor  ca- 
dences, and  observes  the  harmony  of  counter- 
point, with  all  the  preciseness  oi  a perfect 
musician.  Its  melodics,  from  the  length 
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&nd  distinctness  of  each  note,  are  more 
I h3rmns  than  songs.  Though  the  concert  of 
lingers  will  keep  to  the  same  melody  for  an 
I kour,  each  little  coterie  of  birds  chants  a 
I dllTerent  song,  and  the  traveller  by  no  occi- 
: dent  ever  hears  the  same  tunc.  « « «.  Its 
plumage  being  blue  passing  into  violet,  it 
{ has  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Bishop.  It 
is  so  sweet-throated,  so  flexible  in  its  tunes, 

; and  so  soft  in  its  warblings,  that  those  who 
i once  hear  it  become  somewhat  measured  in 
I tiieir  praises  of  the  Nightingale.  The  notes 
of  its  tong  are  lengthened  out  like  those  of 
I a miserere.  AVhilst  it  sings  it  does  not  seem 
I to  draw  breath ; but  it  rests  a double  time 
ticfore  it  recommences,  and  this  alternation 
of  singing  and  resting  will  be  continued  for 
two  hours.’*  The  mregoing  account  Mr. 
Gosse  derived  from  his  ornithological  friend 
Mr.  Hill ; and  after  he  had  proved  their 

freneral  correctness  by  auricular  observation, 
ic  hazards  the  very  probable  conjecture, 
that  “ these  true  melodies  are  peculiar  to  the 
nuptial  season,  and  indicate  that  the  period 
of  incubation  is  cither  begun  or  near.**  In 
the  specimens  which  he  dissected  he  found 
^ no  insects  ; they  were  evidently  bacclvorous, 

I their  stomachs  being  full  of  the  green  berries 
I of  the  pimento. 

I PTILONORIIYNCnUS.  [See  Satix- 
Bower-bird. 

PTILORTS  PARADISEUS.  [Sec  Rifle 
Biicn.] 

* PTIT/OTIS.  A genus  of  binls  found  in 
Australia.  Among  the  species  particularised 
by  Mr.  Gould,  we  may  allude  to  the  Ftilo- 
I Tis  Orxatus,  a bird  of  Western  Austra- 
lia. It  is  found  among  gum  trees,  teaching 
I for  insects,  pollen,  and  saccharine  juices. 

I It  has  a loud,  ringing,  and  not  unpleosing 
sound,  constantly  i>oured  forth.  Its  nest, 
which  is  neat,  small,  open,  and  cup-shaped, 
is  generally  susi>ended  from  a horizontal 
forked  branch ; and  is  composed  of  flne 
vegetable  fibres  and  grasses  matted  together, 
with  spiders’  webs,  and  sometimes  wool. 

I pTiLOTis  Pi-rMULUs.  Thls  bird,  which 
'i  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Australia, 

I is  distinguished  by  its  note  — loud  and  shrill, 
i like  the  sportsman's  ]>ca-whi8tle,  continued 
] w'ithout  intermission  for  a great  length  of 
time. 

I Pl'INIDA^l.  A family  of  Coleopterous  In- 
j sects,  comprising  a rather  extensive  group, 
wiiich,  though  small  in  size,  arc  of  very  de- 
structive habits.  Tile  body  is  of  an  oval  or 
subcylindric  form,  generally  short  and  ob- 
tuse at  each  end  \ head  small ; antennae 
long,  and  filiform  or  serrated  t mandibles 
small;  palpi  short;  tarsi  five-jointed,  and 
occasionally  very  brood.  Wlicn  touched, 
they  counterfeit  death  by  withdrawing  their 
head  and  antenna,  and  contracting  their 
lege-  Some  species  are  found  in  old  houses, 
rotten  palings,  stumps  of  decayed  trees,  ftc., 
wiiich  their  larv*  perforate  in  every  dirM- 
tion  ; others  feed  upon  collections  of  dried  . 
plants,  skins  of  insects,  &c. ; whilst  others  | 
attack  our  household  furniture,  books,  &c.  ; ' 
in  short,  there  arc  some  which  will  devour  | 
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almost  any  substance  they  come  in  contact  ! 
with,  whether  it  be  ship-biscuit  or  C«i3*cnnc  , 
pepper,  old  woollen  clotlies  or  rhubarb,  the  , 
wheat  deposited  in  our  granaries,  or  tiie 
timbers  with  which  they  arc  constructed.  I 
That  alarming  insect,  tesselatuvi^ 

or  the  Death-watch,  1$  the  largest  British 
species  belonging  to  the  family  ; and  to  It  ' 
we  refer  our  readers  for  further  particulars. 

PTINUS.  AgenusofColcopterabelonging  I 
to  the  family  jHinidat.  The  body  of  these  | j 
insects  is  of  rather  solid  consistence,  some-  i 
times  ovoid  or  oval,  and  sometimes  cyliu-  | 
drical,  but  generally  short,  and  rounded  at  ! 
each  end  : the  head  is  almost  orbicular,  and  : 
received  in  the  thorax,  which  is  swollen,  or  j 
hood-shai>ed  ; the  antenna  of  some  are  fili- 
form, or  become  gradually  slender  to  the 
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[ tip,  while  others  terminate  in  three  joints,  : 
abruptly  thicker  and  longer  than  tlie  pre-  i 
ceding  joints ; the  mandibles  are  short,  I 
thick,  and  toothed.  All  these  insects  are  of 
small  size ; and  their  colours  are  always 
obscure,  and  but  slightly  variegated.  Ptinus 
/ur,  the  species  here  figured,  has  the  antenna 
inserted  below  the  eyes,  and  the  body  is 
oblong.  They  fr^uent  houses,  and  es^- 
cially  granaries.  I^cir  larva  devour  dried 
plants,  and  the  prepared  dry  skins  of  ani- 
mals. Tiic  antenna  of  the  males  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  females,  and  in  many  spe- 
cies the  latter  are  w’iugless. 

PUFF-ADDER.  [See  Sui-PLEMSifT.j 

PUFFIN.  (Prateretda  Arctica.)  The 
Pufflu  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Fraterada; 
and  is  about  twelve  indies  long.  It  has  a 
very  large  singular  looking  bill,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a sheath  slipped  over  both 
mandibles ; it  is  curved  towiirds  the  point, 
compressed  vertically,  and  transversely  fur- 
rowed on  the  sides  : the  chin  atnl  checks  are 
white,  bordered  with  gray,  the  latter  much 

Cufied  up  with  feathers,  which  make  the 
cad  look  large  and  round.  The  crown  of 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  plumage  are 
black,  and  a collar  of  the  same  colour  en- 
circles the  neck  : the  under  paits  are  white, 
and  tiie  legs  are  orange.  The  Puffin  can  fly 
with  great  rapidity  when  once  upon  tlie 
wing.  In  tempestuous  weather  it  takes 
shelter  In  the  holes  of  caverns  and  rocks,  or 
I in  those  made  by  rabbits  ; for  tliey  are  un- 
I able  to  brave  the  storm.  They  live  chiefly 
' upon  small  crustaceans,  sea-weed,  &c.,  as  it 
I is  said  ; but  it  is  evident,  from  the  structure 
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and  great  strength  of  their  bill,  that  they  arc 
able  to  cnuh  and  pluck  out  other  kinds  of 
•hell'fish.  The  female  deposits  her  single 
whitish*coloured  egg  in  a hole  dug  out  and 
formed  in  the  ground,  by  her  mate  and  her- 
self»  or  in  one  rea<ly  made  by  the  rabbits, 
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which  they  easily  dislodge.  Puffins  are  met  ' 
with  on  almost  all  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on 
many  of  the  surrounding  islands,  in  iininensc 
numbers.  They  are  gregarious  and  migra- 
tory. They  hatch  iheir  young  earl^  in 
July  ; from  which  time  till  about  the  middle 
of  August  they  are  employed  in  nurturing 
and  rearing  their  brood  ; which  being  done, 
the  whole  company  leaves  the  breeding- 
place,  and  pursues  its  route  to  other  regions, 
more  suited  to  their  future  exigencies. 

PUFFIXTTS.  A gentis  of  web-fix>ted  birds 
allied  to  the  Petrels.  The  nostrils  have  se- 
parate openings,  and  the  end  of  the  lower 
mandible  is  bent  downwards. 

Our  British  species,  which  is  called  the  | 
Manks  Petrel,  and  sometimes  the  Suear- 
WATER  or  Scrabr  anglorum)^  has  ' 

the  wings  longer  than  the  tail  ; it  is  of  a ! 
black  colour  above,  and  is  white  beneath,  ' 
the  sides  of  the  neck  l>cing  freckled  with 
block  and  white.  It  arrives  at  its  breeding 
places  in  March,  and  gcne*’ally  leaves  in 
An^st.  They  breed  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
rabbit-holes,  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  young  are 
fat,  and  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
salt  them  and  cat  them  with  potatoes  and 
cabbage  : the  feathers  also  are  collected. 
Another  closely  allied  and  widely  distributed 
species  is 

The  SooTT  Petrel  (Pmj?T«ws  major)  is 
mentioned  byone  of  our  voyagers  as  frequent- 
ing some  of  the  tufted,  grassy  parts  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  in  astonishing  numbers. 
It  is  known  that  these  birds  make  burrows  in 
the  ground,  like  rabbits;  that  they  lay  one  or 
two  enormous  eggs  in  these  holes,  and  bring 
up  their  young  there.  In  the  evening  they 
come  in  from  sea,  having  their  stomachs  filled 
with  a gelatinous  substance  gathered  from 
the  waves:  and  this  they  eject  into  the  throats 
of  their  offspring,  or  retain  for  their  own 
nourishment,  according  to  circumstances. 
A little  after  sunset,  the  air  at  Preservation 
Island  used  to  be  darkened  with  their 


numliers ; and  it  was  generally  an  hour  be- 
fore their  squabblings  ceased,  and  every  one 
had  found  its  own  retreat.  These  birds  are 
al)out  the  size  of  a pigeon,  and  w hen  skinned 
and  dried  in  smoke  w*c  thought  them  pas- 
sable food.  Any  quantity  could  be  pro- 
cured, by  sending  people  on  shore  in  the 
evening.  The  sole  process  was  to  thrust  in 
the  arm  up  to  the  uioulder,  and  seize  them 
briskly  ; but  there  was  some  danger  of 
grasping  a snake  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow, 
instead  of  a Petrel. 

Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ko8S,!n  his  Voyage 
&c.  to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  observes  that 
when  in  lat.  47°  17'  S.  long.  60'  E.  “ we 
were  accompanied  on  our  course  by  many 
of  the  great  Albatross,  and  the  large  dark 
Petrel,  and  still  more  numerously  by  the 
speckled  Cape  Pigeon  rapen/tis)  and 

Stormy  Petrel,  of  two  or  three  di  fferent  kinds. 
These  birds  added  a degree  of  cheerfulness 
to  our  solitary  wanderings,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dreary  and  unvarying  still- 
ness of  the  tropical  region,  where  not  a sea- 
bird Is  to  be  seen,  except  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  few  scattered  islets,  w’hich  is  the  more 
remarkable  where  the  ocean  abounds  so  plen- 
tifully witli  creatures  fit  for  their  food.  fSce 
Thalassidroma.] 

PUG  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  various  species  of  Motbs  of  the 
genus  EupitAccia. 

PTJLEX.  [See  Flea.] 

PUT^MOGUADA.  [Sec  ArAi-EriiA.] 

PTTLMOXARTA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  Arachm'fla,  or  Spiders,  having  small 
foot-like  palpi,  not  terminating  in  pincers ; 
and  the  J*etiipalpi\  or  Scorpions  and  their 
allies,  having  very  large  palpi,  which  termi- 
nate in  pincers.  [Sec  Aicaciinida.] 

PULMOXEA  ; or  PULMOXATA.  The 
name  of  an  ordcrof  Gostcropodous  Molluscs, 
comprehending  those  wdilch  breathe  air,  to 
which  the  bloi^  is  exposed  while  circulating 
I through  a vascular  network  wdiich  lines  the 
I Internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  cavity. 

I Although  the  greater  part  of  the  Molluscs 
I of  this  order  live  on  land,  some  arc  aquatic  ; 
but  these  are  obliged  to  come  occasiotially 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  all  feed 
upon  vegetables,  and  many  of  them  do  so 
exclusively ; but  some  are  extremely  vora- 
cious. Those  without  a shell,  commonly 
known  as  Slugs,  constitute  tlie  family  Z-mia- 
chur.  Those  which  have  a shell,  viz.  the 
Snails  and  their  allies,  constitute  the  family 

PUilA.  (.FeJit  concolor.)  This  animal, 
w’liich  is  the  largest  of  the  feline  species 
found  in  America,  and  has  sometimes  been 
termed  the  American  Lion,  is  about  five 
feet  from  nose  to  tail ; the  tail  itself  mea- 
suring somewhat  more  than  tw’o  feet  and  a 
half.  The  Puma  it  of  a browmish  red  colour, 
with  small  patches  of  rather  a deeper  tint, 
which  arc  only  observable  in  certain  lights, 
and  disappear  entirely  as  tlie  animal  ad- 
vances in  age  : the  breast,  belly,  and  insides 
of  llic  thighs  ore  of  a reddish-osh  colour ; 
the  lower  jaw  and  throat  entirely  white  { 
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ai^  the  tail  of  a dusky  ferruginous  tinae. 
with  a black  tip.  When  at  a mature  ace, 
however,  its  general  colour  is  a silvery 
fawn.  The  Puma  was  formerly  found  in 
inost  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and 
la  still  numerous  in  South  America  5 but 


PUPA  trvA. 

shell  in  shape  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  an 
insect.  The  shell  is  cylindrical  j spire  long. 
Animal  like  the  Helix. 

PITIPLE  EAfPEROn  [BtJTTERFEY]. 
A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  Butter- 
flies of  the  species  jipatura  Iri», 

PlTRPEE  GRACKLE.  [Sec  Quiscalps.] 

PTJRPFRA.  a genus  of  Mollusca,  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates, where  the  shells  attain  a very  large 
aize.  They  are  thick  and  oval,  either  smooth 
or  tubcrculatcd  ; spire  short.  A few  s]>ccie$ 
are  met  with  in  Europe,  chiefly  found  on  or 
near  the  seashores.  It  was  from  the  I*ur- 
fmrapatula.,  as  is  supposed,  that  tlie  Roman 
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the  advance  of  population  in  the  nortli  lias 
rendered  it  scarce.  It  is  n savage  and  de- 
structive animal,  possessing  all  tlie  watchftil 
caution  of  the  cat  kind;  and  aithongh  it 
generally  conBnes  its  attacks  to  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  it  will  sometimes  attack  those 
of  large  size  arid  strength.  'WTien  domesti- 
cated, (as  it  is  oocasionaliy,)  its  manners 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  common  cat, 
showing  its  fondness  at  being  caressed  by 
the  same  kind  of  gentle  purring.  It  can 
camb  trees  with  great  facility,  and  will 
watch  the  opportunity  of  springing  on  such 
animals  as  happen  to  pass  beneatii.  In  the 
day-time,  however,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the 
night  lieing  the  time  it  selects  for  commit- 
t»ng  Its  depredations.  It  is  asserted  that 
tlie  Puma  always  kills  Its  prey  by  springing 
1 *honldcr9,  and  tlien  drawing  back 
the  head  with  one  of  its  paws,  until  the  ver- 
tebroo  break. 

PUXDIB.  The  local  name  in  Oxford- 
shire  and  the  adjacent  counties  for  an  oolite 
fossil  belonging  to  tlie  gcuus  Tercbratula^ 

. ^ Mollusca,  which  de- 

rive their  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 


purple  dye  was  obtained.  There  are  very 
many  recent  species,  and  a few  fossil. 

PUSS  MOTH.  [Sec  Ceiu'ra  Vixui.a.] 

PYCNOGONTTM.  A genus  of  Cnistacea 
Wlonging  to  the  group  Poflosomata^  and 
forming  os  it  were  a connecting  link  with 
the  Arac/im</rt  or  Spiders,  with  which  some 
naturalists  used  to  cla«s  them.  There  are 
several  genera  liclonging  to  the  same  group, 
all  of  which  arc  marine.  These  animals 
conceal  themselves  among  sea-weeds  and 
corallines,  and  under  stones ; and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  dredged  in  deep  water. 
Their  motions  are  very  slow,  so  that  their 
prey  must  be  either  dead  animal  matter  or 
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liring  animal,  a,  sluggish  os  Oicmwlve,. 
Tiicy  are  siud  to  live  chiefly  on  the  animal, 
ot  bivalve  shell,,  and  on  minute  inKcta  and 
worms.  The  species  here  flgured,  P.  Uttarak, 
Is  not  uncommon  on  our  coasts  ; by  Linnen, 
it  was  believed  to  be  parasitic  on  whale,. 
Tlie  female,  Dr.  Johnston  informs  ns,  carries 
her  innumerable  ova,  enveloped  in  a broad 
square  gelatinous  membrane  or  apron,  under 
tlie  iKKiy  between  the  legs,  where  they  arc 
attached  in  front  to  a pair  of  filiform  jointed 
organs.  M.  Kroyer  has  lately  published  in- 
teresting dcscriiitions  and  figures  of  the  mc- 
tamorplioacs  of  this  and  the  allied  genera. 
Tlicy  would  seem  to  he  softer  and  larger- 
bodied  proportionally  tlian  in  the  iici-fcct 
state,  in  wliicli  it  is  represented  in  tlie  above 
figure. 

PYR.AXJDzE.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  moderate  in  extent,  belonging  to  the 
general  section  Hkterockra.  The  species 
arc  of  a small  size,  having  a slender  and 
elongated  boily ; the  antennse  are  simple,  or 
hut  sliglitly  ciliated  in  the  males;  the  labrum 
and  mandibles  small ; tlie  labial  palpi  often 
great  y elongated  and  porrected,  but  occa- 
sionally recurved ; the  head  is  aometimes 
furnished  with  a pair  of  ocelli ; and  the 
thorax  never  crested.  The  wings  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  generally  placed  in  a tri- 
angul^  form  during  repose,  the  anterior 
ones  being  slightly  angulated  at  the  tip: 
the  legs  are  ordinarily  very  long,  especially 
the  fore  pair,  tlic  coxm  of  which  are  nearly 
as  long  ns  the  tibia;,  tlicreby  Indicating  the 
great  actirity  of  movement  so  frequently 
exliihitcd  by  these  insects.  Owing  to  the 
fore  legs  of  some  of  the  species  being  orna- 
mented with  fascicles  of  hairs  capable  of 
expansion,  they  have  received  the  name  of 
“fan-footed"  motlis.  The  caterpillars  are, 
in  general,  long  and  slightly  hairy.  For 
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the  most  part  they  have  ouly  three,  but 
•ometimes  four  pairs  of  ventral  ftet. 

The  genus  Jfypena  and  its  allies  arc  the 
largest  In  the  family;  the  species  are  found 
in  hedges,  and  amongst  low  herbage ; the 


larvtB  are  well  distinguished  by  having  only 
three  pairs  of  ventral  feet ; and  the  chrysalis 
is  enclosed  in  a slight  cocoon  in  a leaf  rolled 
up  by  the  larva.  The  species  of  Pyrauita  ( P. 


FYKULA.  A common  and  numerous  \ 
genus  of  Hollusca,  chiefly  found  In  the  In> 
&an  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  The  shell  Is  large  ' 
and  pear  or  fig-shaped  ; the  spire  short,  and  i 
sometimes  flattened  ; aperture  wide,  termi* 
nating  in  a long,  open  canal ; outer  lip  thin;  i 
columella  smooth;  operculum  horny.  Intlie  I 


purpuraUa)  arc  gaily  coloured  insects,  which 
frequent  hedges,  and  revel  in  the  sunshine, 
hovering  over  grassy  spots,  but  immediately 
settling  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  overclouded ; 
whilst  tliose  of  llydrocampa  and  Us  allies 
frequent  aquatic  plants,  upon  which  the 

I'  larvs  feed. 

PYB  ALIS.  A genus  of  Pyralidous  Moths, 
one  si>ecies  only  of  which  deserves  notice,  as  , 
1 its  caterpillar  sometimes  greatly  injures 
I several  different  sorts  of  vegetables.  Tliis  is  I 
i the  Cabbaoe-Oakdev  Pebble  Moth 
iPyraUa  forficalis\  The  head,  back,  and 
upper  wings  of  the  Moth  ore  hazel  brow'ii, 
and  brownish  gold ; the  antennsa  light 
brown ; the  abdomen  and  under  wings 
whitish.  On  the  upper  wings  are  two  dis> 
tinct  and  two  faint  deeprusty  brown  stripes. 
The  under  wings  have  a brownish-yellow 
curved  line,  towards  the  outer  edge.  Breadth, 
one  inch.  The  first  brood  flics  in  Hay,  and 
the  second  in  August.  The  caterpillar  is 
found  in  May  and  June,  and  the  second 
generation  in  September  and  October.  Ic 
j has  a light  brown  head,  and  a yellowish 

f:reen  body,  with  blackish  stripes  running 
eii^thwise,  and  blackish  dots,  having  fine 
white  lines  between,  and  white  incisions  and  > 
spiracles.  Its  length  is  about  eight  lines. 

I When  these  caterpillars  are  numerous,  they 
do  important  damage  to  the  cabbage  tribe 
< and  horse-radish.  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  means  of  destroying  them,  than  that 
of  shaking  them  off,  and  burying  them  imme- 
diately. 

PYRA^nOET.LA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
witli  pretty  little  spiral  shells,  found  in  the 
Indian  and  American  seas ; and  of  which 
there  are  both  recent  and  fosdl  species.  The 
shell  is  pyramidal,  smooth,  and  polished ; 
spire  long,  pointed,  and  composed  of  nume- 
rous whorls  ; outer  lip  somewhat  expanded; 
columella  tortuous,  with  several  folds. 

PYROCIIROTD.E.  A family  of  small 
Coleopterous  insects,  found  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  summer.  The  fVont  part 
of  the  body  is  narrow  and  flat,  with  the  neck 
distinct,  and  the  thorax  sub-orbicular  ; they 
are  generally  gaily  coloured  and  active  in 
their  flight ; they  frequent  loaves  and  flowers, 
but  the  larvse  are  found  under  the  bark  of 
trees  and  in  rotten  wood.  The  only  British 
genus  is  PyrochroOy  distinguished  by  its  pure 
red  colour. 

PYROMELANA.  A genus  of  Grosbeaks, 
distinguished  by  the  fine  red  and  black 
colour  of  the  plumage.  [See  Grosbeak.] 

PYROSOMA.  The  name  given  to  certain 
compound  Ascidians,  remarKable  for  their 
brilliant  phosphoric  luminosity.  [Forfhrther 
details  see  Suppiaimbkt.] 
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British  Museum  is  a specimen  of  a PyruJa 
hezoar  that  appears  to  have  grown  with  ' 
perfect  regularity  until  the  formation  of  its  | 
lost  half  whorl,  which  is  thrown  considerably 
more  than  half  an  inch  out  of  its  proper 
position  by  a group  of  barnacles.  These  ! 
shells  had  probably  attached  themselves  to  j 
the  back  of  the  Pyrula  at  an  earlier  stage,  I 
and  as  the  latter  had  increased  in  size  at  I 
length  filled  the  place  that  should  have  been 
occupied  by  the  inner  lip,  which,  on  meeting 
with  this  interruption,  dlverg^  fVom  iU 
course,  and  was  thrown  over  the  barnacles, 
i Ilod  the  shell  not  been  taken  until  a later 
period,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
animal  would  have  at  length  destroyed  the 
barnacles,  and  completely  hidden  them  from 
view,  although  4 would  appear  that  it  had 
not  the  power  to  remove  them  by  absorption 
while  they  retained  their  vitality. 

PYTHON.  A name  given  to  the  great 
constricting  serpents  of  the  Old  World.  The 
size  to  which  the  Pytlions  grow  is  fully  equal 
to  that  attained  by  the  Boee,  if  it  does  not 
exceed  it : some  have  been  seen  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  loug  ; and  their  strength  Is  pro- 
portionate to  their  gigantic  size.  Indeed,  a 
good  idea  of  these  reptiles  may  be  gathered 
from  the  article  Boa  [which  eee>  At  the 
same  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  I 
render  an  example  of  the  Python’s  nature, 
as  related  by  Mr.  A.  Adams,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Samarang,  while  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago (March,  1844) ; **  While  lying  in  the 
truly  delightful  bay  at  this  place  [Manilla], 
a trifling  incident  occurred,  showing  the 
extreme  vivacity,  and  rapidity  of  movement, 
in  the  larger  serpents,  even  in  those  of  the 
Boa  tribe,  especially  when  first  captured. 
They  ore,  indeed,  then  very  different  from 
those  apathetic  listless  monsters  one  secs 
coiled  up  in  blankets,  at  Zoological  Gardens 
and  in  menageries.  Sir  Edward  Bclclicr 
had  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Python 
Schneideri  presented  to  him,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  having  one  day  given  it  a 
chicken,  the  reptile,  as  usual,  compressed  it 
nearly  to  death,  within  the  muscular  folds 
of  its  body,  when  one  of  the  bystandevB, 
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more  tender-hearted  than  the  rest,  begged  i 
the  life  of  the  fowl.  I had  no  sooner,  liow- 
ever,  introduced  mj  arm  with  that  benevo- 
lent intention,  than  throwing  back  iU  head, 
and  unwinding  its  body  from  its  prey,  * the 
spirited,  sly  snake,*  as  Milton  would  have 
termed  it,  darted  at  my  hand  with  the  great- 
est velocity,  and  held  me  fast  with  its  teeth, 
by  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  nor  was  it  without 
< some  trouble  that  I was  able  to  extricate 
myself,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  long, 
sharp,  curved  teeth  of  a serpent  all  point 
backwards.  Some  time  after  tliis  event  the 
death-warrant  of  the  poor  reptile  was  sealed, 
and  I appointed  myself  his  executioner.” 

QUADRUMANA.  Tlic  name  of  an  order 
of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  the  four 
limbs  being  each  terminated  by  aAamf;  as 
! tho  Ape,  Baboon,  &c.  The  term  Qtutd^ 
rumanat  or  four-karulcd^  docs  not,  how- 
I ever,  correctly  apply  to  all  the  animals  thus 
1 1 designated  x the  thumb  on  the  hands,  or 
I fore  extremities,  being  wholly  or  in  part 
wanting  in  the  monkeys  of  the  Western  Hc- 
I misphere.  There  arc  very  marked  dlf- 
, fercnces  among  the  tribes  of  this  order,  as  to 
the  degree  in  whlcli  they  approach  Alan  in 
their  general  conformation ; some  of  them 
bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  him  in 
structure,  aspect,  and  gait ; whilst  others 
are  but  little  removed  from  the  ordinary 
Afamroalia.  In  their  food  and  habits  of 
life,  also,  there  is  great  variety.  Some  live 
solitarily  or  in  pairs ; but  the  larger  pro- 
portion congregate  together : some  dwell  on 
the  ground  or  inhabit  rocky  heights,  wliile 
! others  are  altogether  arboreal,  and  spend 
their  lives  among  the  branchy  foliage  of  the 
forest.  The  three  families  or  tribes  which 
this  order  includes  are  tlius  distinguished : 

I 1.  SiMiAD.K,  Monkeys  of  the.  Old  World;  2. 

I Cebip.k,  Monkeys  of  the  New  World;  and  3. 
LEMuniD.*,  McZrCmur  fri6c«  But  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  words,  Ape,  Okai?o- 
OrTAXO,  Baboox,  Monkey,  &c.,  for  further 
information  applicable  to  the  particular 
species. 

QUADRUPEDS.  In  this  familiar  term  j 
is  comprehended  a large  and  most  important  i 
class  of  terrestrial  animals  ; whose  essential 
characters  ' are— that  their  bodies  are  co- 
vered with  hair ; that  thev  have  four  feet ; 
that  the  females  ore  viviparous,  or  bring 
forth  their  young  alive  \ and  that  they 
suckle  them. 

Although  the  word  Quadruped  is  not  used, 
in  a strict  zoological  sense,  as  indicative  of  a 
I particular  group  of  animals,  yet  a few  ob- 
I servations  under  this  head,  though  trite, 
appear  to  be  not  wholly  uncalled  for.  Widely 
I different  from  each  other  as  many  of  the 
I genera  are,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  how 
! admirably  adapted  they  all  are  by  Nature 
to  fill  their  respective  stations.  Some  have 
limbs  formed  to  support  a vast  unwieldy 
frame,  and  possess  neither  flexibility  nor 
beauty.  The  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros 
have  legs  resembling  pillars : they  are  not 
destined  to  pursue  other  animals  for  their 
support ; and,  conscious  of  their  own  su- 
permr  strength,  there  are  none  whicli  they 
study  to  avoid.  Deer,  Hares,  and  other 


animals  whose  safety  dei>enda  on  flight,  have 
slender  legs,  and  are  so  formed  as  to  escape 
from  their  pursuers  by  superior  swiftness. 
Beasts  of  prey  have  their  feet  armed  with 
sharp  and  {rawcrful  claws ; while,  on  tho 
contrary,  animals  of  peaceful  habits  gene- 
rally have  lioofs.  It  is  also  ordained  that 
those  animals  which  are  large  and  formida- 
ble produce  but  few  at  a time,  while  such  as 
are  small  are  extremely  prolific  : were  it 
otherwise,  many  of  tho  former  would  perish 
for  want  of  food,  and  life  would  be  indulg^ 
without  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
Besides,  did  the  Elepnant  or  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Tiger  or  the  Lion,  possess  the  same  de- 
gree of  fecundity  with  the  Rabbit,  all  the 
arts  of  Alan  would  be  unequal  to  the  contest : 
and  he  who  now  styles  lilmself  ” lord  of  the 
creation,**  would  soon  become  its  most  abject 
slave. 

QUAGGA.  (Asinue  Quayya,)  This  ani- 
mal is  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the 
Zebra.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the  Zebra, 
with  the  liindcr  parts  higher,  and  the  ears 
shorter.  The  head,  neck,  mane,  and  shoulders 
are  blackish  brown,  banded  with  white  ; the 
ground  colour  gradually  becoming  paler,  and 
the  bands  less  distinct  and  diflfused,  as  we 
proceed  along  the  back  towards  the  rump, 
which  is  grayish  ; the  hind  parts  being  ratlier  i 
spotted  than  striped.  The  dorsal  line  Is 
black,  margined  on  each  side  witlt  a white  ! 
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line  : belly,  tail,  and  legs  whitish ; ears  with 
two  irregular  black  bands  and  white  tip. 
The  Quagga  is  a social  animal,  living  in 
large  troops,  is  much  more  tractable  than 
the  Zebra,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally  used 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding  this  mildness  of 
character  when  domesticated,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fearless  in  its  native  plains,  and  is 
even  said  to  be  more  than  a match  for  the 
Hyrena,  fighting  desperately  both  with  its 
hoofs  and  teeth.  Though  it  inhabits  the 
same  parts  of  Africa,  it  never  associates  with 
the  Zebra.  The  Quagga  has  received  a va- 
riety of  names  from  auUiors  ; tlius  Pennant 
terms  it  the  Quacha^  Afasson  the  Opeagha, 
and  Sparrman  the  Quagga;  a name,  Air. 
Gray  observes,  derivcnl  from  its  voice,  which 
resembles  the  barking  of  a dog. 

QUAIL.  iCotumir  vulgaris.)  This  bird 
greatly  resembles  the  Partridge,  but  is 
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•m&ller,  haa  a more  delicate  beak,  and  so 
spur  on  the  legs.  It  is  about  seven  inches 
and  a half  in  length.  Bill  dusky,  eyes  hazel: 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  arc 
a mixture  of  brown,  ash,  and  black  ; the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  and  crown  of  the 
head  are  di>idcd  by  a long  pale  yellow'  line  ; 
the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
black  crescent,  which  is  deepest  in  front ; 
the  breast  is  of  a yellowi.sh-red,  spotted  with 
black  ; the  scapular  feathers  are  marked  by 
a light  yellowish  streak  dow’n  the  middle  of 
each  ; quills  lightish  brow'n.with  small  rust* 
coloured  bands  on  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
feathers ; the  breast  is  pale  rusty,  spotted 
with  black,  and  streaked  with  pale  yellow  ; 
the  tail  barred  like  the  wings  ; belly  and 
thighs  yellowish  white ; legs  pale  brown. 
The  female's  plumage  is  less  vivid,  and  the 
wing-coverts  are  barred  with  yellowish 
white.  She  lays  from  eight  to  a dozen  eggs, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  with  dusky*  spots  and 
blotches. 

Quails  are  very  generally  diffused  through- 
out Asia,  Africa,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  arc  more  rare  in  northern  and 
temperate  climates.  In  the  British  islands 
they  are  never  abundant.  They  are  mi- 
gratory, and  are  seen  in  immense  flocks 
flying  across  the  Mediterranean,  from  Europe 
to  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  autumn,  and 
returning  again  in  the  spring,  frequently 
alighting  in  their  passage  on  the  intervening 
islands.  Such  pre^igious  numbers  have  ap- 
peared on  the  western  coasts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  that  a hundred  thousand  have 
l>ecn  taken  in  a day  witl\in  the  space  of  four 
or  five  miles.  From  these  circumstances 
(observes  Bewick)  U appears  highly  probable 
that  the  Quails  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food,  during  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  were  driven  thither  on  their  pas- 
sage to  the  north,  by  a wind  from  the  south- 
west, sw'ecpiug  over  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Quails 
are  said  to  be  very  indolent  birds  t they 
usually  sleep  through  great  part  of  the  day, 
concerned  among  tne  high  grass,  l>'ing  on 
their  sides,  with  their  legs  extended,  and 
should  a dog  approach,  he  must  absolutely 
run  In  upon  them  before  they  aro  flushed. 
The  males  are  birds  of  great  courage,  and 
their  quarrels  frequently  terminate  in  mu- 
tual destruction.  Quail-fighting  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks  and  Homans ; and  we 
arc  informed  that  Agustus  punished  a prefect 
of  Egypt  with  death,  for  bringing  to  his 
table  one  of  these  birds  w'hich  had  acquired 
celebrity  by  its  victories  I The  Chinese  arc 
much  addicted  to  the  sport;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  also  a common  practice  in  some  parts 
of  Italy. 

The  Cui.vssE  Qcail  {Cotumix  excalfac- 
foria)is  an  elegant  little  species,  measiuing 
only  four  inches  in  length.  The  male  has 
a triangular  deep  block  spot  on  the  throat : 
from  the  base  of  the  beak  extends  a white 
whisker,  surrounded  by  black  ; below  which 
is  a pure  white  gorget,  bordered  with  black  : 
the  forehead,  breast,  and  sides  are  of  a Ic^ 
colour,  the  latter  marked  with  black  bands  : 
the  middle  of  the  belly,  the  thighs,  and  tlio 
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abdomen  are  red  chestnut ; the  u]>per  parts 
of  the  body  and  the  tail-coverts  are  a gray- 
ish-brown,  varied  with  black  spots  ; and 
most  of  the  feathers  have  whitish  shaf^ts  : the 
wings  aro  gray-brown,  the  greater  coverts 
lead  colour,  and  the  w’holc  tipped  and  fringed 
with  chestnut : the  beak  is  black  ; the  f^t 
and  the  claws  arc  yellow*.  In  the  female, 
the  cheeks,  the  forehead,  and  a stripe  above 
the  eyes,  arc  of  a bright  red  : the  tliroat 
pure  white  ; the  feathers  of  the  head  are 
dusky,  tipped  with  gray  ; and  a narrow 
longitudinal  band  extends  over  the  middle 
of  the  crown  from  the  forehead.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  back  and  rump  is  red,  with 
black  spots,  and  longitudinal  reddish-white 
dashes : the  scapulars  and  wring-coverts  are 
gray-browm,  marked  with  delicate  black 
undulated  lines,  and  many  black  spots  on 
their  inner  webs ; the  breast,  sides,  tliighs, 
and  abdomen,  arc  bright  gray,  striped  trans- 
versely with  black  ; the  wings  gray-brown  ; 
the  beak  brown  ; and  the  legs  yellow.  Tliis 
bird  is  abundant  in  the  Manilla  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  in  China  it  is  amazingly 
numerous.  There  they  arc  kept  in  cages, 
for  the  singular  pjrpose  of  warming  the 
hands  of  their  owmers  in  w'inter:  they  also 
rear  them  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Several  other  species,  in  appearance  and 
habits  not  greatly  differing  from  thecommon 
Quail,  arc  know'u  ; as  the  New  Ilolland 
Quail  {Cotumix  AustraUs) ; the  White- 
throated  Quail  {^Coturnix  torquata\  &c. 

QUERQUEDULA,  or  TEAL.  A genus 
of  web-footed  birds,  contaiuing  the  Co5t3iox 
Tkal  iQuerquulula  ct'€cca\  the  Gaboanky 
( C?.  arcia),  and  other  g|>cuics.  QScc  Duck: 
Teal.] 

QUISCALUS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Starlings,  and  indigenous  to  Ame- 
rica. Of  these  we  may  particularly  describe 
tlie  Quiscalus  Vebsicolor,  or  Purple 
Gkackle.  We  are  told  by  Wilson  that 
this  “noted  depredator”  is  well  known  to 
every  careful  fanner  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  About  the  2^)th  of  March  (he 
says)  the  Purple  Gracklcs  visit  Pennsylvania 
from  the  south,  fiy  in  loose  fiocks,  frequent 
swamps  and  meadow’s  and  ibllow  in  the 
furrows  after  the  plough  ; their  food  at  this 
season  consisting  of  worms,  grubs,  and  cater- 
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pillars,  of  which  they  destroy  prodigious 
numbers,  os  if  to  recompense  the  husband- 
man beforehand  for  the  havoc  they  intend 
to  make  among  his  crops  of  Indian  corn. 
Towards  evening  they  retire  to  the  nearest 
cedars  and  pine  trees  to  roost,  making  a 
continued  chattering  as  they  fly  along.  On 
tlie  tallest  of  these  trees  they  generally  build 
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their  ne<ta  In  company,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  April  j aumetimes  ten  or  fifteen 
neata  being  on  the  enmc  tree.  One  of  tlicae 
nesta,  taken  from  a high  pine  tree,  ia  now 
before  me.  It  meaaurca  full  five  Inchca  in 
diameter  within,  and  fonr  in  depth  ; is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  mud,  mixed  with  long 
stalks  and  roots  of  a knotty  kind  of  grass,  and 
lined  with  fine  bent  and  horse  liair.  Tlic 
eggs  are  five,  of  a bluish  olive  colour,  marked 
■with  large  spots  and  straggling  streaks  of 
black  and  dark  brown,  also  with  others  of  a 
fainter  tinge.  They  rarely  produce  more 
than  one  brood  in  a season.  The  trees  where 
these  birds  build  arc  often  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  farm-house,  and  overlook 
the  plantations.  From  thence  they  issue 
in  all  directions,  and  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, to  make  their  depredations  among  the 
surrounding  fields,  as  if  the  whole  were  in- 
tended for  their  use  alone.  Tlieir  chief 
attention,  however,  is  directed  to  the  Indian 
com  in  all  its  progressive  stages.  As  soon 
os  the  infant  blade  of  this  grain  begins  to 
make  its  appearance  above  ground,  the 
Grackles  hail  the  welcome  signal  with 
Bcrcnins  of  peculiar  satisfaction,  and,  without 
waiting  for  a formal  invitation  from  Uic 
proprietor,  descend  on  the  fields  and  begin  to 
puli  up  and  regale  tlicmselvcs  on  tlie  seed, 
scattering  the  green  blades  around.  While 
thus  eagerly  employed,  the  vengeance  of  the 
gun  Bonicliines  overtakes  them  : but  these 
disasters  are  soon  forgotten,  and  those 

who  live  to  get  away, 

Keturn  to  steal  another  day. 

About  the  Itcginning  of  August,  when  tite 
young  cars  arc  in  their  milky  state,  they 
ore  attacked  with  redoubled  eagerness  by 
the  Grackles  and  Redwings,  in  formidable 
and  combined  bodies.  They  descend  like  a 
blackening,  sweeping  tempest  on  the  com, 
dig  off  the  external  covering  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  coats  of  leaves,  as  dcxtrously  as  if 
done  by  the  hand  of  man,  and,  having  laid 
bare  the  car,  leave  little  l>ehindto  the  farmer 
but  the  cobs,  and  shrivelled  skins,  that  con- 
tained their  favourite  fare."  About  the 
sniddle  of  November,  it  apjiears,  they  move 
off  towards  the  south,  their  winter  residences 
lieing  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Ac.  “ Here  numerous  bodies,  collecting 
together  from  all  quarters  of  the  interior 
and  northern  districts,  and  darkening  the 
air  with  their  numbers,  sometimes  from  one 
congregated  multitude  of  many  hundred 
thousands.  A few  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Roanoke,  on  the  20th  of  January,  I met 
with  one  of  those  prodigious  armies  of 
Qrncklcs.  They  rose  from  the  surrounding 
fields  with  a noise  like  thunder,  and, descend- 
ing on  the  length  of  road  before  me,  covered 
it  and  the  fences  eompletely  with  black, 
and  when  they  again  rose,  and,  after  a few 
evolutions,  desecuded  on  the  skirts  of  the 
high-timbered  woods,  at  that  time  destitute 
of  leaves,  they  produced  a most  singular  and 
striking  effect : the  whole  trees  for  a con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  top  to  the  lowest 
branches,  seeming  os  if  hung  in  mourning  ; 
their  notes  and  screaming  the  meanwliile 
resembling  the  distant  sound  of  a great 


cataract,  but  in  more  musical  cadence,  swell- 
ing and  dying  away  on  the  ear,  according 
to  the  fluctuation  of  the  breeze.  In  Ken- 
tucky, and  ail  along  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
juncture  with  the  Ohio  to  the  Balize,  I 
found  numbers  of  these  birds,  so  that  the 
Purple  Crackle  may  be  coiuidered  aa  a very 
general  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. '*  That  they  are  great  de- 
stroyers of  com,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  also 
particularly  destructive  to  almost  all  the 
noxious  worms*  grubs,  and  caterpillars,  that 
infest  the  fields*  which,  were  they  allowed 
to  multiply  unmolested,  would  soon  consume 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  production  of  the 
cultivator’s  labour,  and  desolate  the  country 
with  the  miseries  of  famine.  The  Purple 
Gracklc  is  twelve  inches  long  and  eighteen 
in  extent  ; on  a slight  Wcw  seems  wholly 
black,  but  placed  near,  in  a good  light,  tiie 
whole  head,  neck  and  breast,  appear  of  a 
rich  glossy  steel  blue,  dark  violet,  and  silky 
green  ; the  wings  and  other  ports  of  the 
plumage  reflecting  these  and  various  oUicr 
glosses  in  a greater  or  less  degree. 

RABBIT.  CLfpm  cuniculiu.)  This  ani-  , 
roal  belongs  to  the  L^porida^  or  Ilarc  tribe,  I 
ond  is  a native  of  most  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  old  continent,  but  is  not  ! 
found  very  far  north ; neither  was  it  originally 
a native  of  Britain,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
Spain.  In  structure  the  • 
Rabbit  very  much  resembles  the  Hare,  but 
maybe  readily  distiuguished  from  it  by  iu  ' 
smaller  size,  its  shorter  ears  and  hind  legs, 
and  the  absence  of  the  black  tip  to  the  ears.  I 
In  its  hubiU  it  is  extremely  d?flerent  from  ; 
that  animal  ; being  unable  to  outstrip  its  ' 
enemies  in  the  chuse,  it  seeks  its  sodety  and 
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finds  shelter  by  burrowing  in  the  ground  i 
and.  instead  of  leading  a solitary  life,  its 
manners  are  eminently  social.  The  fecun- 
“iVr  Rabbits  is  truly  astonisliing : they 
will  breed  seven  times  in  one  year,  and 
perhaps  brin^  forth  eight  each  tune  i and, 
on  a supposition  that  this  happens  regularly 
for  four  years,  a single  pair  would  in  that 
time  multiply  to  1,274,840.  We  should, 
however,  add  that  talthough  this  is  possibiel 
such  extraordinary  fertility  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. ^When  the  time  of  parturition  draws 
near,  the  female  forms  a separate  burrow 
more  intricate  than  the  ordinary  one,  and 
lines  it  at  the  bottom  with  a part  of  her  own 
fur  ; the  young  are  bom  blind,  and  very 
scantily  covered  with  hair  ; and  for  nearly 
SIX  weeks  she  continues  to  suckle  them. 
Uuring  this  period  the  female  is  seldom 
visited  by  the  male  5 but  as  soon  as  the 
little  progeny  arc  capable  of  coming  abroadi 
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he  aeem«  anxious  to  acknowledge  and  caress 
them. 

^ In  sandy  heaths,  covercdwlth  large  bushes 
of  furze,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  **  Rabbits  often 
multiply  to  a great  extent ; os  the  soil  is 
easily  removed,  and  the  dense  furze  affords 
a secure  cover  to  their  retreat,  and  a whole- 
some, ready,  and  never-failing  food  i for 
the  young  tops  of  the  plants  are  found  con-  , 
ftantly  eaten  down,  and  the  buslies  present 
the  appearance  of  a solid  mass,  with  the 
surface  even  and  rounded,  as  far  as  the 
Rabbits  can  reach  them  standing  on  their 
hinder  legs.  They  make  extensive  inroads, 
however,  upon  com-ficlds  and  plantations, 
in  which  they  do  considerable  mischief  by 
devouring  the  newly-sprung  com,  and  bark- 
ing the  young  trees.  They  generally  retire 
I witiiin  their  burrows  during  the  day, coming 

I abroad  about  twilight  to  feed The  i 

I rapid  multiplication  of  the  Rabbit  would 
I soon  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
{ our  agriculture,  were  it  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
destroyed  by  numerous  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  and  on  the  other,  sought  by  man  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  on  account  of  its  fur, 
which  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
supply  for  this  latter  object  would,  however, 

I be  wholly  unequal  to  the  demand,  were  our 
I furriers  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  our 
I country  only.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
I Rabbit-skins  are  annually  imported  here 
I from  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
I em  and  middle  districts  of  Europe,  where 
I mvTiods  of  Rabbits  are  bred  for  this  purpose.” 

in  its  wild  state  the  colour  of  the  Rabbit's 
ftir  is  grayish  brown,  paler  or  whitish  on  the 
! under  parts  ; its  tail  black  above,  and  white 
beoeath ; but  when  domesticated,  as  every 
one  knows,  it  varies  greatly  in  colour ; being 
gray,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  more  or  less 
mix^  with  white ; and  often  perfectly 
white.  In  England,  Rabbits  are  reared 
either  in  warrens  or  in  hutches  : the  b^t 
situations  for  the  former  are  sandy  hills,  on 
which  the  juniper  is  thickly  planted,  as  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
these  animals,  and  impart  a delioate  and 
aromatic  flavour  to  the  flesh.  The  clean- 
liness of  hutches  should  be  particularly 
attended  to ; otherwise  their  inhabitants 
will  be  sickly,  and  Rabbit-breeding  turn  out 
a losing  si^culation.  The  ingenuity  of 
Rabbit-fanciers  has  been  shown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  breeds,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  excessive  length  of  their  ears ; 
and  we  occasionally  see  tliem  exhibited  of 
such  an  enormous  size  and  fatness,  as  to  be 
well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ” prize 
cattle.”  The  Ualf-Iop,  the  Oar-lop,  the 
Perfect-lop,  &c.,  are  names  by  which  these 
varieties  arc  distinguished. 

RABBIT-FISH.  A local  name  for  the 
Xorthem  Cliinu£ra,or  King  of  the  Herrings. 
[See  CuiMJtRA.j 

RACOON.  iProcyon  lotorJ)  This  Planti- 
grade carnivorous  animal  is  a native  of  Ame- 
ricaand  chiefly  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
that  continent : it  is  also  met  with  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  Its  average  length 
Is  about  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and 
the  tail  about  ten  inches.  The  head  some- 


what resembles  that  of  the  Fox,  the  forehead 
being  broad  and  the  nose  sharp,  but  the  ears 
are  snort  and  slightly  rounded : tire  b<^v  is 
broad,  the  back  arched,  the  limbs  rather 
short,  and  the  fore  legs  shorter  than  the 
hinder.  Its  colour  is  grayish-brown,  with  a 
dusky  line  running  from  the  top  of  the  head 
down  the  middle  of  the  face,  ending  below 
the  eyes.  The  tail  is  very  thickly  covered 
; with  hair,  and  Is  annulated  with  several 
; block  bars,  on  a yellowish-white  ground. 

' There  are,  however,  several  varieties  as  re- 
gards colour.  In  the  wild  state  the  Racoon 
18  savage  and  sanguinaiy,  committing  great 
slaughter  among  both  wild  and  domesticated 
birds,  as  it  always  destroys  a flreat  number 
without  consuming  any  part  of  them  except 
the  head,  or  the  blood  which  flows  from 
their  wounds  ; in  this  particular  resembling 
the  Polecat.  It  will  also  occasionally  com- 
mit ravages  in  plantations  of  sugar-cane  or 
of  Indian  com,  especially  while  toe  latter  is 
young  : it  also  mods  on  various  kinds  of  i 
fruit,  and  is  said  to  devour  birds  and  their  I 
eggs,  on  which  account  it  has  the  reputation  | 
of  being  destructive  to  poultry,  Tms  ani- 
mat is  a good  climber,  and  the  form  of  its 
claws  enables  it  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  a 
branch  of  a tree,  that  it  requires  no  slight 
exertion  of  strength  to  disengage  it.  It 
chiefly  feeds  by  night,  keeping  in  its  hole 
during  the  day,  except  in  dull  w'cathcr ; 
it  has  a kind  of  oblique  gait  in  W'alking ; 
can  leap  and  climb  with  great  ease,  and  is 
very  frequently  seen  on  trees.  In  the  do- 
mesticated state  it  Is  extremely  restless  and 
inquisitive,  examining  everything  ; will  live 
on  bread,  milk,  fish,  eggs,  Ac.  : is  particu- 
larly fond  of  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  has 
as  great  a dislike  to  acids.  Captivity,  how- 
ever, produces  considerable  changes  in  the 
habits  of  the  Racoon  ; for  instead,  as  in  a 
state  of  nature,  of  sleeping  during  the  day, 
and  roaming  about  at  niglit  in  search  of 
food,  it  will  learn  to  be  active  during  the  1 
day,  and  to  remain  quiet  at  night.  In  eating, 
it  commonly  sits  on  its  hind  legs,  and  uses 
its  fore  feet  like  a squirrel.  One  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities,  and  on  which  its  spe- 
cific name  of  /o<or,  or  the  washer,  is  founded, 
is  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food  into 
water  before  eating  it.  It  is  extremely  ex- 
pert in  opening  oysters,  on  which,  as  well 
as  on  crabs  and  other  Crustacea,  it  frequently 
feeds.  Although  when  tamed  it  is  noted  for 
its  active  and  playful  habits,  it  is  capricious, 
and  not  easily  reconciled  when  offended. 
In  its  wild  state  it  generally  inhabits  the 
hollows  of  trees  ; but  when  domesticated,  it 
shows  DO  particiilar  inclination  for  warmth. 
When  inclined  to  sleep,  it  rolls  itself  up  into 
a kind  of  ball ; and  in  this  position  it  sleeps 
so  profoundly  as  not  to  be  easily  disturbed. 
The  female  nas  from  two  to  three  young  at 
a birth  ; which  usually  takes  place  in  May. 
The  fur  of  the  Racoon  is  valuable,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  article  of  commerce. 

RABIATA.  A term  given  to  a subdivision 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  includes  all 
those  animals  in  which,  as  in  the  Star-fish, 

, Sea  Anemone,  Ac.,  there  is  a regular  dis- 
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position  of  similar  parts  around  a common 
centre.  Their  organs  of  motion,  when  they 
have  any,  are  movable  spines  attached  to 
the  skin,  or  flexible  papillss,  capable  of  in* 
flatiou.  They  have  no  true  system  of  circu- 
lation, and  tneir  nervous  system  is  always 
obscure,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  traced. 
Some  have  a mouth  and  vent,  others  only 
one  opening,  and  otliers  appear  to  be  nou- 
rished through  pores.  Some  are  of  distinct 
sexes  t some  bisexual,  and  some  arc  produced 
by  buds  or  division.  Many  grow  in  clusters 
upon  stalks,  or  Folypidoms  — dwellings  of 
polypi,  _ which  are  sometimes  leathery  or 
norny,  and  sometimes  calcareous. 

(Bd/hu.)  A genus  of  Wading- 
birds,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
They  are  distinguisl^ed  by^  a very  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  with  wings  of  a 
middling  length,  rounded,  and  the  flrst  quill 
shorter  than  the  second,  third,  or  fourth. 
They  seldom  fly,  but  run  or  swim  with  ce- 
lerity : they  frequent  large  ponds  or  lakes, 
the  Orders  of  which  are  well  clothed  with 
plants  ; and  they  subsist  on  vegetables  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  on  insects,  snails,  and 
worms. 

The  Common  ErnoPEAX  Water  Rail 
(/faf/us  nqcn/ictM)  is  nearly  twelve  inches 
long.  It  has  a red  beak  shaded  with  brown 
at  the  tip  I iridcs  orange  ; throat  whitish  : 
< the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly 
arc  of  an  ashy  lead-colour  : all  the  feathers 
I on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  reddish- 
I brown,  idth  a deep  block  mark  in  the  centre 
; of  each  ; the  flanks  are  deep  block,  trans- 
I versely  rayed  with  white  bars  \ the  under 
I tail-coverts  arc  white  ; the  legs  lead-co- 
I loured.  The  young  of  the  year  have  the 
middle  of  the  l^lly  of  a brown-red,  and  are 
I destitute  of  the  white  band  on  the  sides. 

This  bird  is  not  very  common  in  liritain, 
I though  it  is  found  throughout  the  country, 
I And  continues  with  us  all  the  year  : it  is 
I said  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
; countries  of  £uro{>e,  migrating  southward 
during  the  severity  of  winter : it  is  very 
abundant  also  in  Germany,  France,  and 
liolland.  It  is  shy  and  solita^  in  its  habits, 

I resorting  to  low  damp  situations  overgrown 
; with  sedges,  reeds,  and  coarse  herbage, 


more  numerous  species  known  as  the  Clapper 
Rail.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  the  reeds  and  wild  oats  swarm 
with  the  latter,  feeding  on  their  nutritious 
seeds,  there  arc  but  few  of  the  Vir^loiiA 
Rail  to  be  met  with.  The  food  of  this  spe- 
cies consists  of  small  snails,  worms,  and  the  I 
larvsB  of  insects,  which  it  extracts  from  the  | 
mud  ; hence  the  cause  of  its  greater  length  \ 
of  bill,  to  enable  it  the  more  really  to  search  i 
its  food.  In  most  of  its  habits,  its  thin  com-  i 
pressed  form  of  bo<ly,  its  aversion  to  take  ' 
wing,  and  the  dexterity  with  wliich  it  runs  ; 
or  conceals  itself  among  the  grass  and  sedge, 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
Rail.  The  Virginian  Rail  is  migratory, 
never  wintering  in  the  northern  or  middle 
States.  It  m^es  its  first  appearance  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  May,  and  leaves  the 
country  on  the  first  smart  fVosts,  generally 
in  November.  They  frequent  those  parts  of 
the  salt  marshes  only  where  fVesh-water 
springs  rise  through  the  bogs,  and  in  these 
places  the  female  usually  constructs  her 
nest.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  from  six 
to  ten : they  are  shaped  like  those  of  the 
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domestic  hen,  and  arc  of  a dirty  white  or 
pale  crcam-colour,  sprinkled  with  specks  of 
reddish  or  pale  purple,  most  numerous  near 
the  great  end.  This  species  is  ten  inches  in 


length : bill,  dusky  red  : cheeks  and  stripe  ; 
over  the  eye,  ash  ; over  the  lores  and  at  the 
lower  eyelid,  white  ; crown  and  whole  upper 
parts,  black,  streaked  with  brown,  the  centre 


; among  which  it  shelters,  and  is  seldom  put  of  each  feather  being  black  t wing-coverts, 
; to  flight  unless  pressed  by  the  dogs,  rather  hazel-browni  quills,  plain  deep  duskyi  chin, 
I depending  on  its  legs  for  safety ; but  when  white  ; throat,  breast,  and  belly,  orange- 
once  flushed  it  is  easily  shot,  os  it  flics  in  a brown  ; sides  and  vent  black,  tipped  with 


I once  flushed  it  is  easily  shot,  os  it  flics  in  a 
heavy  and  awkward  manner,  with  Its  legs 
lianging  down  : !t  runs,  however,  very  fast, 
and  frequently  flits  up  its  tail.  Though  it 
swims,  and  even  dives  well  occasionally,  it 
delights  most  in  shallow  water,  where  it  can 
wade  through  without  swimming.  Its  nest 
I is  constructed  of  sedges  and  coarse  gross 
' amongst  the  thickest  aquatic  plants  ; and  it 
lays  from  six  to  ten  eggs,  of  a yellowish 
colour,  spotted  with  red-brown. 

The  VinoiKiAX  RAiL(7?af/us  Virffinlanus) 
very  much  resembles  the  European  Water 
Kail  described  above  ; hut  it  it  smaller,  and 

I has  none  of  the  slate  or  lead  colour  on  the 
breast.  It  feeds  more  on  animal  and  less 
on  vegetable  food  than  the  common  and 


brown ; sides  and  vent  black,  tipped  with 
white  { leggs  and  feet,  dull  red-brown  | edge 
of  the  bcud  of  the  wing,  wliite. 

RALKIDiE.  A family  of  birds  (the  Ralls, 
Qallinules,  Water-hens,  Ac.),  chiefly  distin-  j 
gulshed  by  their  long  and  slender  toes,  often  ' 
with  a membranous  margin  along  their 
sides  { by  means  of  which,  and  their  gene- 


rally compressed  bodies,  they  are  not  only 
enabled  to  support  themselves  on  the  aquatic 
herbage  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  to  move  wiui  great  facility 
through  high  gross,  bulrushes,  and  other 
closely-set  herbage.  Mr.  Swainson  describe 
them  **  for  the  most  part  as  solitary  and 
timid  birds,  hiding  themselves  at  the  least 
approach  of  danger,  but  quitting  their  semi- 
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Aquatic  retreats  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
to  feed  in  more  open  spots : theirflight,  from 
the  shortness  of  their  wings,  is  very  feeble, 
hut  they  nm  with  swiftness  ; and  bv  the 
pecoliarlj  compressed  form  of  their  body, 
are  able  to  make  their  way  through  dense 
masses  of  reeds  and  high  grass  with  so  much 
fticiUty  as  to  escape  even  after  being  despe* 
rately  wounded.  The  flesh  of  all  these  birds 
is  delicate ; and  from  living  chiefly  upon 
aquatic  seeds  and  vegetable  aliment,  thev 
may  be  considered  as  aquatic  OaUinac€€u' 
The  Jacanas  and  Screamers  of  tropical  cli* 
mates  are  often  placed  in  this  family  { their 
general  structure  and  habits  rendering  such 
an  arrangement  quite  natural. 

I BAMPHASTID^.  A family  of  birds 
found  in  tropical  America.  [See  Toucax.] 

RAilPnORIlTNCHUS.  [See  Scppli- 

KAKT.] 

BAXA.  CBeeFsoo.] 

RANELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  whose 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
tubercles  and  mnulations,  and  which,  from 
the  colour  and  squat  shape  of  some  of  the 
spedes,  have  been  likened  to  frogs  (rana), 
whence  their  name.  The  shell  is  ovate  or 
oblong,  depressed,  and  tliick,  with  two  rows 
of  varices  situated  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
whorl  fVom  each  other,  and  longUudinallv 
united,  forming  a continued  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  shelf.  They  are  mostly  from  the 
Indian  seas.  A few  fossil  species  occur  in 
the  Ixindon  clay. 

RAFTTIDIA  : RAPHIDUD^.  A genus 
and  family  of  Ncuropterons  insects,  which 
are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  of  active 
habits ; the  structure  of  the  head  and  neck, 
powerful  jaws,  and  the  elongated  cozse  of 
the  legs,  as  well  as  the  membranous  attach- 
ment of  the  segments  of  the  body,  indicating 
predaceous  habits.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams ; 
and  from  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  turn  the 
' front  of  the  bodv  in  different  directions,  they 
. have  received  the  English  name  of  Snake- 
\ ^es.  The  wings  are  moderately  large, 
i strongly  veined,  and  of  nearly  equal  size, 
I the  posterior  not  folded  when  at  rest,  when 
I they  are  deflezed  at  the  sides  of  the  body ; 
I the  maxilla)  and  labium  are  distinct,  with 
I short  palpi ; the  legs  are  short ; the  abdomen 
I is  unarmed ; the  eves  resemble  ocelli,  and 
' are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  antennre. 
i The  pupa  resembles  the  perfect  insect  in 
general  form,  but  is  furnished  only  with 
short  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  at  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  Is  not  inclosed  in  a cocoon. 

RAPTORES.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  Birds — Birds  of  prty.  Thev  are 
characterized  by  a strong,  curved,  shaim- 
edged,  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  suitable  for 
tearing  the  flesh  of  the  animals  they  devour  { 
their  legs  are  short  and  robust;  and  their 
equally  vigorous,  are  fbmished  with 
strong  hooked  talons,  by  which  they  seize 
their  prey.  Considerable  strength  is  also 
Indicated  by  the  general  formation  of  the 
body ; and  their  whole  appearance  bespeaks 


a ferocious  character.  Some  ore  dlstin*  I 
fished  by  their  dense  plumage,  and  by  the 
lateral  direction  of  their  eyes  ; os  the  vul-  | 
lures,  Falcons,  Eagles,  Hawks,  Buzzards,  j 
Ac.  Others  ai‘e  characterized  by  their  loose  ! 
plumage,  and  by  the  anterior  direction  of  I 
their  rull  round  eves : these  arc  nocturnal,  I 
and  constitute  the  family  of  Owls ; differing  | 
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from  the  former  kinds  by  their  obtaining 
their  food  rather  by  the  stealthiness  with  i, 
which  they  approach  it,  than  bv  the  vigour  ; 
with  whicii  they  attack  it.  The  Raptorts 
always  associate  in  pairs,  the  same  males 
and  females  continuing  to  live  together  » 
not  pairing  anew  every  season,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  feathered  tribe  belon^ng 
to  other  Orders.  They  generally  build  their 
nests  in  the  loftiest  situations,  and  are  totally 
destitute  of  the  power  of  song.  The  young 
birds  are  long  dependent  upon  their  parents 
for  support,  which  chiefly  devolves  upon  the 
female. 

RASORES.  An  Order  of  Birds  (called 
also  Qailinaceoe).  Thev  have  strong  feet,  \ 
provided  with  obtuse  claws  for  scratching  ; 
up  grains,  seeds,  Ac.,  of  which  their  food 
principally  consists.  Their  bodies  are  for 
the  most  part  bulky,  and  their  legs  strong : 
but  their  wings  not  being  of  a size  propor- 
tionate to  their  bulk,  their  powers  cf  fliaht 
are  inconsiderable.  The  beak  is  usually 
arched,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a 
soft  skin,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced. 
They  are  polygamous,  the  male  taking  no 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  or  in 
the  nurture  of  the  young.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Birds  of  this  order  are  easily  do- 
mesticated ; they  multiply  with  great  ra- 


pidity ; and  as  they  furnish  Man  with  a 
large  quantity  of  wholesome  and  delicate 
food,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  his  especial 
regard.  Most  of  them  fly  badly,  do  not  perch 
on  trees,  and  seek  their  food  on  the  ground. 

[See  OALL15ACEJS.] 

RAT.  (iftis  decumama.')  The  Brow’x 
Rat  is  a large,  destructive,  and  very  proUfle 
species  of  the  genus  Jfus,  originally  brought 
to  Europe  from  Asia,  and  not,  as  is  commonly 
though  erroncotiilv  supposed,  imported  into 
this  country  from  Norway.  But  from  what- 
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ever  country  it  might  have  originally  come, 
it  is  now  generally  distributed  throughout 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  length  of 
the  ne^  and  body  is  about  ten  inches^  and 
of  the  tail  eight ; the  head,  back,  and  sides 
are  of  a light  brown  colour,  mixed  with 
tawny  and  ash ; the  breast  and  belly  are  a 
dirty  white  \ the  feet  are  naked,  and  of  a 
dull  flesh  colour,  the  fore  ones  being  fur- 
nished with  four  toes,  and  a claw  instead  of 
the  fifth.  Whenever  it  conveniently  can, 
the  Rat  forms  its  hole  very  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where  it  chiefly  resides  during  the 
summer,  feeding  on  small  animals,  fish,  and 
^rain  : it  also  haunts  the  corn-fields,  where 
It  makes  burrows,  and  breeds.  When  winter 
approaches,  it  draws  near  some  farm-house, 
and  burrows  in  the  com,  where  it  consumes 
much,  but  wastes  more.  It  destroys  rabbits, 
poult:7,  and  all  sorts  of  game  ; and  scarcely 
any  of  the  feebler  animals  can  escape  its 
rapacity.  “ Its  astonishing  fecundity,”  Mr. 
Bell  observes,  “its  onmivorous  habits,  the 
secresy  of  its  retreats,  and  the  ingenious  de- 
vices to  which  it  has  recourse,  either  to  retain 
its  existing  place  of  abode,  or  to  migrate  to 
a more  favourable  situation,  all  conduce  to 
keep  up  its  almost  overwhelming  numbers. 
It  digs  with  great  facility  and  \'igour,  making 
its  way  with  rapidity  beneath  the  floors  of 
our  houses,  between  the  stones  and  bricks  of 
walls,  and  often  excavating  the  foundations 
i of  a dwelling  to  a dangerous  extent.  There 
J are  many  instances  ot'  their  fatally  under- 
mining the  most  solid  mason-work,  or  bur- 
rowing through  dams  which  had  for  ages 
served  to  confine  the  waters  of  rivers  and 
canals.” 

Mr.  Waterton,  to  whom  in  the  course  of 
this  volume  we  have  so  often  been  indebted 
both  for  zoological  facts  and  Interesting 
1 anecdotes,  has  given  hb  readers  some  “ Notes 
' on  the  History  and  Habits  of  the  Brown  or 
1 Grey  Rat,”  which  are  not  the  less  genuine 
1 for  being  rather  whimsical.  “ It  is  known 
. to  naturalists,”  says  he,  “ sometimes  by  the 
name  of  the  Norwegian,  sometimes  by  that 
, of  the  Hanoverian,  ]^t.  Tliough  I am  not 
I aware  that  there  are  any  minutes  in  the 
1 zoological  archives  of  this  country  which 
point  out  to  us  the  precise  time  at  which 
thb  insatiate  and  mischievous  little  brute 
, first  appeared  among  ns  ; still,  there  is  a 
1 tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  actually  came  over  in  the  same  ship 
whicli  conveyed  the  new  dynasty  to  these 
I shores.  [By  the  way,  Mr.  W.,  like  a true 
. Jacobite,  as  he  professes  himself  to  be,  can 
; never  forgive  the  new  dynasty,  or  forget  the 
1 old, — but  surely  neither  wo  nor  our  readers 
■ have  any  right  to  i^uairel  with  him  for  the 
consistency  with  which  he  espousesthe  claims 
of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  heartiness  with  which 
1 he  anathematizes  those  who  upset  them ; 

nay,  hb  indication  at  times  appears  to  us 
' so  nonest  and  original,  as  to  heighten  rather 
than  to  detract  from  hb  merits  as  a popular 
writer.]  My  father,”  continues  he,  “who 
was  of  the  first  order  of  field  naturalists,  was 
always  positive  on  this  point ; and  he  main- 
tained firmly,  that  it  did  accompany  the 
House  of  Hanover  in  its  emigration  fVom 
Germany  to  England.  Be  thb  as  it  may, 

it  is  certain  that  the  stranger  Rat  has  now  1 
punbhed  us  severely  for  more  than  a century  1 
and  a quarter.  Its  rapacity  knows  no  bounds, 
while  its  increase  b prodigious  beyond  all 
belief.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  its 
history  is,  that  it  has  nearly  worried  everw 
individual  of  the  original  Rat  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. So  scarce  have  these  last-mentioned 
animals  become,  that  in  all  my  life  I have 
never  seen  but  one  single  solitary  specimen  ; 
it  was  sent,  some  few  years  ago,  to  Nostell 
Priory,  in  a cage,  from  Bristol ; and  I re-  | 
ceiveu  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Arthur  Strick-  , 
land,  who  was  on  a visit  there,  to  go  and  see  j 
it.  Whilst  I was  looking  at  the  little  native 
prisoner  in  its  cage,  I could  not  help  ex- 
claiming— ‘Poor  injured  Briton  1 hard  in- 
deed has  been  the  fate  of  thy  family  1 in 
another  generation  at  farthest  it  will  pro- 
bably sink  down  to  the  dust  for  ever.  Vain 
would  be  an  attempt  to  trace  the  process  of 
the  stranger  Rat  through  England^  wide 
domain,  as  the  old  people  now  alive  can  tell 
nothing  of  its  coming  amongst  them.  No 
part  of  the  country  is  fVee  from  its  baleful 
presence : the  fold  and  the  field,  the  street 
and  the  stable,  the  ground  and  the  garret, 
all  bear  undoubted  testimony  to  its  ubiquity 
and  to  ib  forbidding  habits.  After  dining 
on  carrion  in  the  filthiest  sink,  it  will  often 
manage  to  sup  on  the  choicest  dainties  of 
the  larder,  where,  like  Celoeno  of  old,  ‘ ves- 
tigia feeda  relinq^uit.’  W'e  may  consider  it 
■addled  upon  us  for  ever.  Hercules  himself, 
could  he  return  to  earth,  would  have  his 
hands  full,  were  he  to  attempt  to  drive  this 
harpy  back  again  to  Stymphalus.  It  were 
loss  of  time  to  dwell  on  its  fecundity.  Let 
any  body  trace  its  movements  in  the  cellar, 
the  dairy,  the  outhouse,  and  the  bam,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
number  of  hungry  mouths  which  we  have 
to  fill.  Nine  or  ten  young  ones  at  a time, 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  year,  are  an  enor- 
mous increase,  and  must  naturally  recall  to 
our  minds  one  of  the  many  plagues  which 
formerly  desolated  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt. 
In  the  summer  months  it  will  take  on  to 
the  fields,  and  rear  its  young  amongst  the 
weeds  which  grow  in  the  hedgerows  ; plun- 
dering, for  their  support,  the  birds’  nests 
with  a ferocity  scarcely  conceivable  in  so  ^ 
small  an  animal.  Man  has  invented  various 
instruments  for  its  destruction;  and  what 
with  these,  and  with  pobon,  added  to  the 
occasional  assistance  which  he  receives  from 
hb  auxiliaries,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  owl,  the 
weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  foumart,  he  b 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  thin  its  numbers, 
and  to  check  its  depredations.” 

The  Black  Rat.  {Mus  rattus.)  The  Old 
English  or  Black  Rat  was,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Brown  Rat,  just  described, 
as  numerous  and  perhaps  as  extensively  dis- 
tributed as  that  species  has  since  become  ; it 
b,  however,  smaller  and  weaker ; and  hence 
we  may  account  for  its  almost  total  extinc- 
tion by  its  more  powerful  enemy.  Its  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is  about  seven  inches, 
and  the  tail  nearly  eight,  almost  bare,  and 
covered  with  numerous  rings  and  scales.  The 
nose,  which  is  sharp-pointed,  is  furalshed 

CrcKiurs  0f  iiatural  ; 


with  long  whUkeri ; the  colour  of  the  head, 
and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body*  w a 
deep  iron  gray,  bordering  on  black » the 
tliroat  and  l>elly  are  of  a dirty  white ; and 
the  feet  and  legs  are  of  a dirty  pale  flesh- 
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colour*  almost  destitute  of  hair.  Tl\e  ears 
are  rounded*  long*  and  naked ; the  eyes  lar« ; 
the  feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toes  on  each ; 
but  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  pair  is  con- 
cealed within  the  skin,  except  the  terminal 
joint,  with  its  claw.  In  its  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  Brown  Rat,  both  in  respect  to 
its  destructive  propensities  and  its  amazing 
fecundity  i and  in  warmer  climates,  where 
there  is  no  winter  to  interrupt  their  bleed- 
ing* or  to  diminish  their  supply  of  f^,  the 
multiplication  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
the  Brown  Rat,  is  enormous.  Like  most  ot 
the  genus*  it  can  hold  its  food  in  the  fore 
paws  whilst  eating*  and  drinks  by  lapping. 
The  Rat  is  a cleanly  animal ; and  as  it  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  cleaning 
itself,  its  skin  is  ordinarily  kept  In  exceUent 
order. 

The  Water  Rat,  or  Water  Vole  (Ar* 
HcoJa  nmpAiWd)  belongs  to  another  group  of 
Jiodentia,  but  may  be  as  well  dc«n^ 
here.  This  animal  is  found  In  most  parts 
of  Europe  j frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  ponds;  excavating  its  h^ita- 
tions  to  a considerable  distance,  and  breed- 
ing in  the  burrows  U has  tlius  formed.  It 


I as  large  as  the  Brown  Rat,  but  has  a largef 
' head,  a nose  more  blunt,  and  smaller  eyes  t i 
its  cars  are  very  short,  and  almost  hid  in  the  j 
fur ; and  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  whitish  i the 
cutting  teeth  arc  of  a deep  yellow  colour  in 
front,  very  strong,  end  much  resembling 
those  of  the  Beaver.  Its  head  and  back  are 
covered  with  long  block  hair,  and 
with  Iron  gray.  Toil  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  covered  with  lialrs.  Fur  1 
thick  and  shining  ; of  a rich  reddish  brown,  j 
mixed  with  grey  above,  yellowish  ^y  be-  | 
neoth.  The  female  produces  a brood  of  five 
or  six  young  oucc  (and  sometimes  twice) 
a year.  | 

1 RATEL.  (RaUlluamelUvortta.')  The  name  ^ 
I given  by  the  Hottentots  to  an  animal  of  the  | 

' thVc'ape  of” Glood  Hope,  and  is  celebrated  for 
’ the  destruction  it  makes  among  the  nests  of 
‘ the  wild  bee,  to  the  honey  of  which  it  is 
; very  partial,  and  in  the  discovery  of  these 
^ nests  it  is  said  to  be  assisted  by  the  actions 
and  voice  of  a bird,  called  the  Honey-guide. 

* It  has  a blunt  black  nose ; no  external  cars, 


being  confounded  with  the  common  Brown 
Bat,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  it 
asserted  that  it  destroys  young  ducks,  small 
fish,  frogs,  &c.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver,  Instantly  seeking  the  water  upon  every 
alarm,  and  plunging  at  once  to  the  bottom  j 
where,  however,  It  can  remain  only  for  about 
a minute  at  a time  without  coming  to  the 
ioifsoe  for  respiration.  This  animal  is  nearly 
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but  a small  rim  round  the  orifice  ? a rough 
tongue;  short  legs,  and  very  long  claws. 
The  colour  of  the  forehead,  crown,  and  whole 


the  cheeks,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limbs 
are  black  ; and  a dusky  line  extends  from 
each  ear  to  the  toil  along  the  sides,  beneath 
which  there  is  another  of  gray.  It  hM  a 
remarkably  tough  and  loose  skin,  with  thick 


forty  inches,  and  the  tail  is  twelve. 

RATTLESNAKE.  (Crotalus  horridtu,) 
One  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous  serpents, 


six  feet  in  length ; but  more  usually  frorn 
four  to  five  feet  long.  Till  the  discovery  of  ' 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  knowledge  of 
these  Serpents  was  concealed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  naturalists  then  first  be- 
held with  amazement  a reptile  of  the  most 
fatal  nature,  framished,  as  if  by  a peculiar 
institution  of  Providence,  with  an  instrumc^ 
capable,  in  general,  of  warning  mankind  of 
their  danger  In  too  near  an  approach.  There 
are  several  species,  two  of  which  are  well 
distinguished,  viz.  the  Crotalus  horridus  (or 
Banded  Rattlesnake)  of  the  United  St^s, 
and  the  Crotalus  durissus  of  Guiana.  The 
former  is  of  aycUowish  brown  colour,  marked 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  severU 
transverse  and  somewhat  irregular  fasclas  of 
deep  brown,  and  from  the  head  to  some  dis- 
tance down  the  neck  run  two  or  three  l(mgi- 
tudinal  stripes  of  the  same  colour  : the  head 
is  large,  flat,  and  covered  with  small  scales  ; 
the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  with  moderately 
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large  oval  ones,  all  furnished  with  a pro- 
minent line  down  the  middle  : the  uinler 
parts  are  of  a dingy  yellowish  brown  colourf 
ixmrhed  here  and  there  with  numerous  dusky 
variegations  and  fVccklcs : at  the  extremity 
of  iho  tail  is  situated  tlie  rattle^  consisting 
of  several  hard,  dry,  bony  processes.  It  con- 
eists,  in  fact,  of  a numl^r  of  hollow,  hard, 
dry,  and  semitransparent  bones,  nearly  of 
the  same  size  and  ftgure  ; resembling  In  some 
degree  the  shape  of  the  human  os  sacrum ; 
fur  although  onlv  the  lost  or  terminal  one 
seems  to  have  a rigid  epiphysis  joined  to  it, 
yet  have  every  one  of  them  the  like  i so  that 
the  tip  of  crery  uj>pcrmost  bone  runs  within 
two  of  the  bones,  below  it  { by  which  they 
have  not  only  a movable  coherence,  but  also 
make  a more  multiplied  sound  t each  bone 
hitting  against  two  others  at  the  same  time. 
The  rattle  is  placed  wdth  the  broad  port 
perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  not  hori- 
zontal ; and  the  first  joint  is  fastened  to  the 
! lost  vertebra  of  the  tail  by  means  of  a thick 
j muscle  under  it,  as  well  as  by  the  membranes 
I which  unite  it  to  the  skin:  all  the  remaining 


they  move  slowly,  and  only  bite  when  pro- 
voked, or  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their 
; prey.  They  have  two  kinds  of  teeth,  viz. 


' and  secondly,  the  fangs  or  poisonous  teeth, 
I which  kill  the  prey,  and  are  placed  wiOumt 
|i  the  upper  iaw*.  Tney  feed  principally  upon 
I.  bii^  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals, 


which  it  is  believed  they  have  the  power 
of  fascinating.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  this  iKiwer,  it  is  certain  that  its  effects  on 
the  little  animals  are  irresistible.  When 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  Rattlesnake  is  fixed 
on  them,  terror  and  amazement  render  them 
incapable  of  escaping  t and,  while  involun- 
tarily keeping  their  eves  fixed  on  those  of 
the  reptile,  birds  have  ^en  seen  to  drop  into 
its  mouth,  as  if  paralyzed,  squirrels  descend 
from  their  trees,  and  leverets  run  into  the 
jaws  of  the  expecting  devourer.  They  love 
to  leside  in  woods  and  on  lofty  hills,  espe- 
cially where  the  strata  Is  rocky  or  chalky. 
Being  slow  of  motion,  they  also  frequent  the 
■ides  of  rills,  where  fro^s,  &c.  resort.  Tlicy 
are  generally  found  during  summer  in  pairs; 
in  winter  collecting  in  multitudes,  and  re- 
tiring under  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost.  The  Rattlesnake  is  viviparous,  pro- 
ducing its  voung  (generally  about  twelve 
ill  number)  lu  the  month  of  June  ; and  It  is 
said  to  practise  the  same  extraordinary  mode 
of  preserving  them  from  danger  wnich  is 
attributed  to  the  Viper  in  Europe,  viz.,  of 
receiving  them  into  its  mouth,  and  retaining 
them  in  its  stomach  till  the  danger  is  post, 
when  they  Issue  forth  again  uninjured.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  tlie  Western  ‘States  of 
North  America,  where  Rattlesnakes  arc  plen- 
tiful, the  hogs  Idll  and  cat  them  ; nor  is  their 
bite  formidable  to  their  swinish  enemy,  on 
whom  its  venomous  fangs  seem  to  produce 
no  effect.  It  is  owing  to  this  well-known 
fact,  that  families  resident  in  those  districts 
conceive  that  hog's  lard  must  be  a kind  of 
antidote  to  their  poison,  and  frequently  use 
it,  I believe,  successfully,  as  a remedy.^ 
Murray. 

The  StniPED  Rattlejutaiti!  {Crotalm  rfu- 
risstis)  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  different  disposition  of  its 
colours,  being  of  a deep  brown  above,  with 
pale  yellow  streaks,  forming  a continued 
scries  of  large  rhombs  or  lozenges  down  the 
bock,  the  stripes  growing  less  distinct  os  they 
descend  on  the  sides.  The  neck  is  marked 


by  a longitudinal  streak  on  each  side,  and 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  arc  of  a dusky 
yellowish  brown,  with  numerous  small  dark 


RATTLESNAXZ.— (OROTAI.OB  nOBRTDOII.) 

I joints' are  so  many  extraneous  bodies,  as  it 
I were,  or  perfectly  unconnected  to  the  tall  by 
I any  other  means  than  their  curious  insertions 
into  each  other.  These  bony  rings  increase 
in  number  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and 
it  is  said  that  U acquires  an  additional  one 
at  each  casting  of  the  skin.  I 

I The  habits  of  the  Rattlesnake  are  sluggish;  , 


the  smaller,  which  arc  seated  in  each  jaw, 
and  serve  to  catch  and  retain  their  food ; 


spots  and  patches.  It  is  a natii'C  of  the 
some  parts  of  America  os  the  one  already 
described ; resembling  it  also  in  size  and 
general  proiiortions,  as  well  os  iu  tlie  fatal 
effects  of  its  bite.  j 

There  is  also  the  Woon  Rattlesxakb  I 
{Crotalus  clrf/mus),  which  is  of  a paler  colour 
than  either  of  those  previously  mentioned, 
and  more  particularly  distinguished  by  its 
having  a much  longer  rattle.  And  the 
Grouxd  Rattlesnakr  iCrotaluamUiarm»\ 
a small  species,  inhabiting  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  of  America.  It  has  but 
two  or  three  rattles  on  the  toil,  and  is  much 
dreaded,  as  its  small  size,  and  the  slight 
noi^  of  its  rattle,  render  it  more  liable  to 
be  overlooked. 

RAVEN.  {Corpus  corax.")  Of  all  the 
corvine  birds  this  is  the  largest  European 
species ; its  general  length  being  a^jut  two 
feet  two  inches.  The  bill  is  strong  and  block, 


Q^e  QTreaituri?  i^tural  Hu^tori? 


eorered  with  bain  or  bristles,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  convex : colour  of  the  whole  bird 
is  black,  finely  glossed  with  blue,  except  on 
the  belly,  which  U of  a dusky  hue.  In  times 
of  ignorance  and  supentition  the  Raven  was 
regarded  as  a bird  of  ill  omen,  announcing, 
by  its  croaking,  impending  calamities  i and 
of  such  vast  importance  was  it  considered, 
that  the  various  modulations  of  its  voice 
were  studied  with  the  most  careful  attention.* 
it  is  proverbially  long-lived,  and  is  supposed 
sometimes  to  attain  the  age  of  a hundred 
Tears.  Its  favourite  food  is  carrion,  which 
it  scents  at  a great  distance  t it  will  also  de- 
stroy rabbits,  young  ducks,  and  chickens  t 
nay,  it  has  b^n  known  to  seize  on  young 
lambs,  and  even  sheep  when  sick  and  weak, 
and  pick  out  their  eyes  while  yet  alive ; in 
short,  the  Raven  is  a most  voracious  plun- 
derer ; and  whether  his  prey  be  living  or 
dead  he  greedily  devours  it.  **  Considered  os 
a domestic  bird,  the  Raven  possesses  many 
qualities  which  render  him  extremelv  unu- 
^g  : active,  curious,  and  impudent,  ne  goes 
every  where  t pries  iuto  every  thing  ; runs 
after  dogs  t plays  tricks  with  poultry  t and 
with  great  skill  and  address  in^nuates  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  cook-maid,  sensible 
of  her  ability  to  reward  him  for  his  attach- 
ment and  attention."  It  has  often  been 
taught  to  pronounce  a variety  of  words  i and, 
being  a endty  bird,  it  will  frequently  pick 
up  tilings  of  value,  and  carry  them  to  its 
hiding  place.  They  build  early  in  the  spring, 
in  trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks,  laying  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a pale  bluish  green,  spotted  with 
brown.  The  female  sits  about  twenty  days, 
her  mate  not  only  providing  her  with  abun- 
dance of  food  during  the  time,  but  relieving 
her  in  turn,  and  taking  her  place  in  the 
nest. 

Upon  the  fate  of  the  Raven  in  modem 
times  our  old  and  oft-quoted  friend  thus 
feelingly  apostrophises: — “ Pity  it  is  that 
the  Raven,  a bird  of  such  note  and  con- 
sequence in  times  gone  by,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  unrelenting  persecution  in  our 
days  of  professed  philanthropy.  His  noble 
aspect,  Ids  ath-ial  evolutions,  and  his  wonder- 
fill  modolatioDS  of  voice,  all  contribute  to 
render  him  an  ornament  to  any  gentleman's 
park.  He  can  scarcely  be  styled  a bird  of 
rapine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ; for, 
in  the  few  inland  parts  of  this  country  where 
he  is  still  protected,  we  hear  of  no  verr 
alarming  acts  of  depredation  on  hit  part.  A 
stray  chicken  or  so,  during  the  time  that  he 
is  obliged  to  feed  his  yuung^a  ricketv  lamb 
which  would  never  make  mutton  — a leveret 
started  from  her  seat  bv  the  village  mole- 
catcher— make  up  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  a Raven's  plunder."  Again  he  says, " No 
bird  in  the  creation  exldblts  finer  symmetry 
than  the  Raven.  His  beautiful  proportions, 
and  Ids  glossy  plumage , are  calculated  to 
strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder  with  ad- 


miration. He  is  by  far  the  largestof  the  pie 
tribe  in  Europe ; and,  accorang  to  our  | 
notion  of  things,  no  bird  can  be  better  pro-  | 


Tided  with  the  means  of  making  bis  wi^  i 
through  the  world  ; for  his  armour  is  solid,  ' 
his  sinrit  unconquerable,  and  hii  strength 


surprising."  | 

RAY.  (Raia.)  A genus  of  Cartilaginous  ’ 
fishes,  dijdinguhhcd  by  the  remarkable 
breadth  and  thinness  of  their  disc-shaped 
body,  the  pectoral  fins  appearing  like  a con- 
tinuation of  the  sides  themselves,  being 
covered  with  the  common  skin : their  rays  are  ; 
cartilagmous,  straight,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  swellings  or  knots  ; the  teeth  are 
very  numerous,  small,  and  placed  in  ranges 
over  the  lips  or  edges  of  the  mouth  ; the  eyes 
arc  furnished  with  a nictitating  membrane  or 
skin,  which  can  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
i them  like  an  eyelid ; and  at  some  distance 
' above  the  eyes  are  situated  the  nostrils,  each 
! appearing  like  a large  and  somewhat  scml- 
I lunar  opening  edged  wiUi  a reticulated  skin: 
behind  the  eves  are  likewise  a pair  of  holes 
communicating  with  the  mouth  and  gills. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
the  Ray  kind  is  th^  prickles,  which  the 
different  species  have  on  different  parts  of 
their  bodies : some  are  armed  with  spines 
both  above  and  below  { others  have  them  on 
their  upper  ports  only  ; some  have  their 
spines  at  their  tails ; some  have  triple  rows 
of  them  ; while  others  have  them  single  : in 
some  sp^es  the  spines  are  comparatively 
soft  and  feeble  ; but  in  others  they  are  strong 
and  piercing : and  it  is  by  these  spines  that 
the  different  species  are  distinguished.  They 
in  general  feed  on  the  smaller  cmstacea, 
tcstacea,  marine  insects,  and  fishes ; lying 
concealed  during  part  of  the  winter  among 
! the  mud  or  sand,  from  which  they  occasion- 
ally emerge.  When  disturbed,  they  glide 
along  m an  undulating  manner,  with  a 
slight  motion  of  the  i^toral  fins  t and  if 
attacked,  thev  defend  themselves  by  lashing 
violently  with  the  tail,  which  is  often  fur- 
nished with  sharp  spines.  After  these 
general  observations  on  the  genus,  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  describe  a few  of  the 
species. 

The  Paiitted  Rat  (,Raia  microoceUata.) 
The  Painted,  or  Small-cyed  Ray,  is  described 
I by  Mr.  Yarrcll  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
I British  Rays  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
! its  colours.  ^ The  upper  surface  is  a light 
' grav,  with  a lighter  line  running  along  the 
I back  aud  middle  of  the  tail,  enclosing  the 
I central  row  of  spines.  The  disc  is  regularly 
: and  beautifiilly  quartered,  first  by  three 
j white  lines  enclosing  each  other,  and  passing 
I from  near  the  eye  circularly  to  near  the  ex- 
I tremity  of  the  expansion,  the  convexity  of 
I the  arch  inwards,  and  consequently  the 
j shorter  line  nearer  the  margin  ; on  the 
I hinder  edge  of  the  disc,  formed  by  the  pec- 


' I am  no  friend,"  observet  the  author  of  In  their  place,  drltm,  Infldelity,  impietj,  have 


The  Journal  of  a Naturalist,  **  to  the  superstition  started  up.  theoftspring  of  intuitire  wisdom  : the 
of  oonverting  natural  transactions,  or  occasional  6rst  belief  arises  from  weakness  and  Ignorance; 
eTcnts,lnto  signs  and  Indications  of  coming  thingn:  the  latter  disbelief  is  ingratitude,  pride,  wicked- 

superstitions  are  wearing  out.  and  shoitlr  will  ness." 


superstitions  are  wearing  out,  and  shortly  will 
waste  away,  mod  be  no  more  heard  of;  but,  i tear. 
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toralfl,  are  two  other  lines  passing  from  be- 
hind the  expansion  circularly  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  abdominal  fins,  the  convexity 
of  the  arch  inwards ; on  the  more  central 
part  of  the  disc  are  a few;  whitish  s^ts, 
those  of  both  sides  answering  to  each  other  { 
the  extreme  ed^e  of  the  disc  posterior  to  its 
greatest  expansion,  and  also  the  abdominals, 
as  well  as  the  fin-like  margin  of  the  tail,  are 
edged  with  white.”  Length  thirty-three 
inches  ; breadth  across  tlie  fins  twenty-four; 
the  eyes  very  small,  tliree  inches  apart,  and 
five  inches  and  a half  from  the  snout ; the 
body  covered  with  rough  granulations,  but 
altogether  without  spines,  except  a row  that 
runs  along  two-thirds  of  the  back,  and  down 
the  middle  of  the  tail  to  the  fins ; and  an 
irre^lar  row  of  similar  hooked^  spines,  ex- 
tenmng  along  each  side  of  the  toil. 

The  SxiNO  Rat.  (Eaia pastinaca.)  The 
shape  of  this  fish  is  subrhoraboidal,  but 
, somewhat  approaching  to  ovate,  snout 
i pointed,  and  body  rather  convex : colour 
i yellowish  olive  above,  and  whitish  beneath  ; 

! tail  without  fin,  of  considerable  length,  very 
] thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to 
I the  extremity,  which  is  very  slender  : near 
I the  middle,  on  the  upper  part,  it  is  armed 
1 with  a very  long,  fiattened,  and  sharp- 
' pointed  bone  or  spine,  finely  serrated  in  a 
reversed  direction  on  both  sides  : with  this 
I the  animal  is  capable  of  inflicting  very 
severe  wounds  on  such  as  incautiously  at- 
tempt to  handle  it ; and  it  answers  the  pur- 
I pose  both  of  an  oft’ensive  and  defensive  wea- 
! pon.  It  is  annually  cast  j and  as^  it  fre- 
i quently  happens  that  the  new  spine  has 
' arrived  at  a considerable  size  before  the  old 
one  has  been  cast,  the  fish  is  occasionally 
found  with  two,  in  which  state  it  has  some- 
■ times  been  erroneously  considered  as  a 
I distinct  species.  This  species,  which ^ is 
i numbered  among  the  edible  Rays,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and 
; Indian  seas.  On  account  of  the  danger  at- 
tending the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spine,  it 
is  usual  with  the  fishermen  to  cut  off  the 
tail  as  soon  as  the  fish  is  taken,  and  in  some 
countries  it  is  illegal  to  sell  it  before  this 
i has  been  done.  The  spine  wm  formerly 
' supposed  to  contain  a most  active  poison  ; 

; but  that  notion,  like  many  others  in  zoology, 

I equally  erroneous,  has  long  since  been  ex- 
pKHled. 

The  general  habits  of  the  Sting  Ray  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
often  lying  flat  on  the  soft  mxid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shores  which  it  frequents,  and  there 
seizing  its  prey  by  surprise  ; while  at  other 
times  It  pursues  it  tlirough  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

RAZOR-BILL.  (A /ca  torda.)  [See  Auk.] 

RAZOR-SHELL.  [See  Solkn.] 

RECURVIROSTRA.  [See  Avoset.] 

RED  ADMIRAL  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the 
species  Vanessa  Atalanta. 

RED-BIRD,  of  SURIN.tkM.  (.Ampelia 
camifex.)  [See  Cuatterek,  Red.] 


RED-BIRD  of  CAROLINA.  ( CardUnalu 
rtibra.)  This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a Sky- 
lark ; the  bill  is  thick,  strong,  and  of  a 
palish  red  colour,  with  a black  ring  round 
the  base  ; on  the  head  is  a crest,  which  it 
can  raise  and  depress  at  pleasure  ; and  the 
whole  body  is  of  a fine  scarlet  colour,  except 
the  back  and  tail,  which  are  of  a dark  red. 
The  hen  is  brown,  with  a reddish  hue  on  tlie 
wings,  &C.  In  America  this  bird  is  caged 
for  its  song  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 

■ R E D B R E A ST.  {Rtibecula  famUiaris.) 
This  well-known  favourite  song-bird,  called 
also  the  Robin-Redbreast  or  simply  the 
Robin,  has  a slender  and  delicate  bill ; 
large,  black,  and  expressive  eyes ; and  a 
mild  familiar  aspect ; the  head  and  all  the 
upper  parts  are  brown,  tinged  with  greenish 
olive  ; the  forehead,  throat,  and  breast  are  of 
a fine  deep  reddish  orange  colour  ; the  belly 
and  vent  dull  white ; and  the  legs  dusky. 


REDBREAST. — (RUBBCULA  VA^iI.lAHX8.) 

In  spring  the  Redbreast  retires  to  woods  and 
thickets,  where,  with  its  mate,  it  prepares 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  future  family. 
The  nest,  constructed  of  moss  and  dried 
leaves,  intermixed  with  hair  and  lined  Rith 
feathers,  is  placed  near  the  ground,  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  old  build- 
ings, but  always  artfully  concealed  as  much 
os  possible.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
eight  eggs,  of  a dull  white,  with  reddish 
spots.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  sits  at  no  greet  distance,  and  makes 
the  woods  resound  with  his  enlivening 
strains ; while  he  exerts  no  common  watch- 
fulness in  driving  all  intruders  fromi  his 
little  settlement.  As  soon  as  the  business 
of  incubation  is  over,  and  the  young  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  he  leaves  his  re- 
tirement, and  again  draws  near  the  habita- 
tions of  mankind ; when  the  frost  grows 
severe,  and  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  he 
approaches  the  house,  taps  at  the  window 
with  his  bill,  and  solicits  an  admission, 
which  is  always  cheerfully  granted. 

Half  afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats ; then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ; then,  hopping  o’er  toe  floor 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  ist 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.”  Thoiuok. 

Host  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  such  os 
the  famed  Nightingale,  and  its  congeners, 
leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  insect 


I 
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I food  is  no  longer  found  in  abundance  ; but 
the  Redbreast  continues  with  us  the  srhole 
year ; and  endeavours  to  support  himself  in 
the  dead  of  winter  by  entering  those  places 
from  which  the  inclemency  of  the  season  is 
artidcially  expelled,  and  where  insects, 
themselves  attracted  by  a similar  cause,  arc 
the  most  numerous. 

Redbreasts  are  never  seen  in  flocks,  but 
always  singly  ; and  when  all  other  birds  as- 
sociate together,  they  still  retain  their  soli- 
tary habiu.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds 
have  attained  their  foil  plumage,  they  pre- 
pare for  their  departure  from  woods  and 
thickets  ; but  in  thus  changing  their  situa- 
tion, they  do  not  gather  iu  flocks,  but  per- 
form their  journey  singly,  one  after  another  ; 
which,  as  Ikwick  has  observed,  is  a singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  tliis  bird.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  social  as  it  is 
with  the  human  race,  it  lives  iu  a state  of 
continued  hostility  with  its  own  tribe,  and 
has  acquired  a character  fur  petulance  and 
pugnacity  which  it  well  deserves.  But 
where  such  universal  favour  is  shown,  there 
must  surely  be  some  cause  for  it ; and 
whether  its  domestic  qnalities  entitle  it  to 
our  refford,  or  our  kindlier  sympathies  have 
been  nrst  awakened  by  a legendary  tale  of 
the  nursery,  is  of  little  importance,  so  long 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  serves  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  breast  a single  humane 
or  generoiu  sentiment.  “A  favourite  by 
commiseration,  the  Redbreast  seeks  an  asy- 
lum with  us  ; by  supplication  and  importu- 

i nity  it  .becomes  a partaker  of  our  bounty  in 
a season  of  severity  and  want ; and  its 
seeming  liumblcness  and  necessities  obtain 
our  pity ; but  it  slights  and  forgets  our 
kindnesses  the  moment  it  can  provide  for 
itself,  and  is  away  to  its  woods  and  its  shades. 
Yet  it  has  some  little  coaxing  wa^’s,  and 
such  fearless  confidence,  that  it  wins  our 
regard ; and  its  late  autumnal  song,  in 
evening's  dusky  hour,  as  a monologue,  is 
pleasing,  and  redeems  much  of  Us  cha- 
racter.” 

To  one  of  the  poet  Wordsworth's  Sonnets, 
addressed  to  a Wild  Redbreast  ’*  which  had 
pecked  at  his  lip  In  the  woods  of  Rydal,  the 
author  has  appended  the  following  charac- 
teristic note  : **  The  scene  of  the  incident 
having  been  a wild  w'ood,  it  may  be  doubt^, 
as  a point  of  natural  liistory,  whether  the 
bird  was  aware  that  his  attentions  were 
bestowed  upon  a human,  or  even  a living, 
creature.  But  a Redbreast  will  perch  upon 
the  foot  of  a gardener  at  work,  and  alight 
on  the  handle  of  a spade  when  his  hand  was 
half  upon  it — this  I have  seen.  And  under 
my  own  roof  I have  witnessed  affecting  in- 
stances of  the  creature's  friendly  visits  to 
the  chambers  of  sick  persons,  as  described 
in  the  verses  to  the  Redbreast,  vol.  i.  p.  2.5.1. 
One  of  these  welcome  intruders  us^  fre- 
guently  to  roost  upon  a nail  in  the  wall, 
from  which  a picture  had  hung,  and  was 
ready,  as  morning  came,  to  pipe  his  song  in 
the  hearing  of  the  invalid,  who  liad  long 
been  confined  to  her  room.  These  attach- 
ments to  a particular  person,  when  marked 
and  continued,  used  to  be  reckoned  omi- 
nous I but  the  superstition  is  passing  away.” 


■=^ 

Natural  Sjiiitari? ; 

REDBREAST,  BLUE.  (Siatia  iViUemu) 
This  bird,  which  is  the  Motacilla  Sialit 
of  Llnnseus,  is  migratory,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  Carolina  and  Vir^rinia  very 
early  in  the  spring,  in  flocks.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long ; 1>eak  dusky  : the  whole 
of  the  upper  parts  of  its  plumage  are  of 
a fine  blue  colour  { the  throat,  fore  part  of  ^ 
the  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  rufous ; the  . 
belly  and  under  tail-covcrts  white.  The  | 
female  is  less  brilliant  in  colour,  and  has  ' 
the  upper  parts  varied  with  brown.  It  feeds 
on  insects ; to  procure  whicli  it  frequents  ; 
fields  of  maize  and  marshy  places.  It  has  [ 
only  a slight  plaintive  note  ; and  its  nest  ^ 

I is  placed  in  the  hole  of  a tree  or  wall. 

RED  DEER.  [Sec  Deer.] 

RED-POLE,  or  RED-IIEADED  WAR- 
BLER. {6'uh'k'ola  jKtfchut^oT  itstivn.)  Tliis 
bird  inhabits  Pcuiib^lvania,  where  it  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  March,  and  retires  in 
the  autumn.  It  has  n block,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed  bill ; the  top  of  the  head  is  red  ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  I 
the  tail,  olive  green  t tlic  wings  and  tail  | 
dusky,  with  yellow  edges : the  under  parts 
of  the  plumage  are  briglit  yellow,  sprinkled 
on  the  breast  and  belly  with  red  ; the  legs  j 
dusky.  It  frequents  bushy  places,  and  is  a i 
solitary  species. 

REDSHANK.  (Totan7is  cnh'tlris.)  This 
is  an  aquatic  bird,  about  the  size  of  the 
common  Plover : the  back  is  of  a grayish  or  | 
greenish  brown  colour,  spotted  with  black  ; ; 
the  neck  is  gray  ; the  throat  is  variegated  I 
with  black  and  white,  with  a few  loose 
streaks  of  black  ; and  the  wing-fcathers  are 
a mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  wliltc.  The  ' 
bill  is  long,  slender,  and  shaped  like  that  of  : 
a woodcooc,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  blocker 
lower  down,  and  the  legs  arc  of  a bright  red.  | 
This  bird  breeds  in  fens  and  marshes,  and  is  j 
generally  observed  singly,  or  at  most  in  • 
pairs.  When  disturbed,  it  flies  round  its  i 
nest,  making  a noise  like  the  Lapwing.  It  j 
lays  four  eggs,  of  a whitiiih  colour  tinged  | 
with  olive,  and  marked  with  irregular  spots  I 
of  black. 

REED-BUNTING.  (Emberiza  sc/uem- 
ch/s.)  [See  Buxxixo.] 

REGENT  BIRD.  (Sericulm  chrj/$oce^ 
phalus.)  A very  beautiful  bird  belonging 
to  the  or  Honey-eaters,  found 

in  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  figured 
and  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  as  one  of  the  finest  birds  of  the 
Australian  Fauna, " which,  when  adorned 
in  its  gorgeous  livery  of  golden  yellow  and 
deep  velvety  black,  exhibits  an  extreme 
shyness  of  ^sposition,  as  if  conscious  that 
its  beauty,  rendering  it  a conspicuous  object, 
might  lead  to  its  destniction.”  The  plu- 
mage of  the  male  bird  Is  exceedingly  rich 
and  brilliant,  but  is  not  acquired  uutil  the 
second  or  third  year.  It  is  thus  described  : | 
— Head  and  back  of  the  neck,  running  in  a |1 
rounded  point  towards  the  breast,  rich  bright  j 
gamboge  yellow  tinged  with  orange,  par- 
ticularly on  the  centre  of  the  foreliead  ; the  ' 
remainder  of  the  plumage,  witli  the  excep-  { 
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lion  of  the  secondaries  and  inner  webs  of  all 


but  the  first  primary^  deep  Telvetv  black  { 
the  secondaries  bright  gamboge*yelIow,  with 
a narrow  edging  of  black  along  the  inner 


I webs  ; the  first  primary  is  entirely  black, 
the  next  have  the  tips  and  outer  webs  black 
I ~ the  half  of  the  inner  web  and  that  part 
I of  the  shaft  not  running  through  the  black 
I tip  are  yellow;  as  the  primaries  approach 
the  secondaries,  the  yellow  of  the  inner  web 
1 extends  across  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a black 
edge  on  the  outer  web,  which  gradually 
narrows  until  the  tips  only  of  both  webs  re- 
main block  : bill  yellow ; hides  pale  yellow ; 
legs  and  feet  black.  The  plumage  of  the 
female  is  totally  different,  the  prevailing 
j colour  being  a dull  brownish  white  on  the 
! head,  throat,  and  breast,  with  the  wings  and 
tail  pale  olive-brown  : the  young  males  re- 
sembling them  until  they  gradually  change 
to  the  livery  of  the  adult.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  ripe  fruits,  berries,  and  seeds.  A few 
specimens  of  this  bird  were  lately  brought 
I alive  to  this  country,  and  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Warwick. 

REGUTUS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
sometimes  called  ^KinghUy  and  Ideutical 
with  or  closely  allied  to  the  SVrens.  The 
Goldkx-crested  Wren  ^Regulus  criatatxu) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  least  of  all  European 
birds  ; being  less  than  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  when  stripped  of  its 
; feathers  the  body  is  only  about  an  inch 


of  an  oblong  form,  having  an  aperture  on  | 
one  side,  and  is  made  principally  of  moss,  { 
lined  with  the  softest  down,  mixed  with  j 
slender  filaments  : the  female  lays  from  six  I 
to  a dozen  eg^s,  scarcely  larger  than  peas,  I 
which  are  white,  sprinkled  with  very  small  ' 
dull-coloured  spots.  These  birds  are  very  | 
agile,  and  arc  almost  continually  in  motion,  | 
fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  creeping  , 
on  all  sides  of  the  trees,  clinging  to  them  in  i 
every  situation,  and  often  hanging  like  the 
Titmouse.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  tlie  ; 
smallest  insects,  which  they  find  in  the  ere-  ; 
vices  of  the  bnrk  of  trees,  or  catch  on  the  j 
wing ; they  also  cat  the  eggs  of  insects,  small  j 
worms,  and  various  sorts  of  seeds.  The  song  j 
of  the  Golden-crested  Wren  is  said  to  l>e  i 
very  melodious,  but  weaker  than  that  of  the  | 
common  Wren  ; and  it  has  besides  a sharp  | 
shrill  cry,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Grass-  j 
hopper.  The  species  is  diffused  throughout  I 
Europe  ; it  stays  with  us  the  whole  year ; ! 
and  is  able  to  bear  great  extremes  of  tern-  j 
IKjrature.  There  arc  two  other  European  ! 
species,  the  R.  ignicoinUtis  and  R.  modeMuSy  \ 
the  former  of  these  is  occasionally  found  in  j 
this  country.  Three  closely  allied  species  ! 
are  found  in  North  America.  These  are  the 
R.  tSairapa,  the  species  regarded  by  Wilson 
as  similar  to  tlic  European  R.  cristatxuy  the 
Ry  Cwncri,  and  the  R,  Calendula. 

REDSTART.  iRuticiVn  itluscnicitrxis.') 
This  is  a beautiful  little  bird  belonging  to 
the  family  Sylviadm^  rather  more  than 
five  inches  in  length.  The  bill,  legs,  ami 
claws  are  block  ; the  forehead  is  white  ; the 
crown  of  the  head,  liind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  back  are  of  a deep  blue  gray  colour; 
the  cheeks  and  throat  are  block  ; the  breast, 
rump,  and  sides  arc  red  ; and  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  brown  ; the  belly  is 
white.  The  female  differs  considerably  from 
the  male  : her  colours  are  less  vivid  ; the 
top  of  the  head  and  back  are  a^h  gray  ; chin 
wliite.  The  Redstart  visits  us  about  the 
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long.  The  bill  is  slender  and  dark  ; eyes  I 
hazel  ; on  the  top  of  its  head  the  feathers 
are^of  a bright  orange  colour,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  black,  w’hich  forms  an  arch 
above  the  eyes,  and  with  which  it  some- 


times conceals  the  crown,  by  contracting  the 
muscles  of  the  head  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  yellowish  olive  green  ; all  the  under 


parts  pale  reddish  white,  tinged  with  green 
on  the  sides  ; the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  dusky  brown,  edged  with  yellow,  and 
tipped  with  white : legs  yellowish  brown. 
The  female  is  distinguished  by  a pale  yellow 
crown  : and  her  whole  plumage  is  less  than 
that  of  the  male.  This  delightful  little  foiry 
bird  frequents  the  largest  trees,  such  as 
oaks,  elms,  tall  pines,  and  firs,  particularly 
the  first,  in  which  it  finds  both  food  and 
shelter ; in  these  it  builds  its  nest,  which  is 
suspended  like  a hammock,  from  a branch 
by  a kind  of  cordage  made  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  nest  is  chiefly  composed  ; it  is 
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middle  of  April,  and  takes  its  departure  at 
the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October.  Though  Mild  and  timorous,  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  midst  of  cities, 
always  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  places 
for  its  residence : it-  likewise  builds  in  the 
holes  of  forest  trees,  or  in  high  and  danger- 
ous precipices.  Its  nest  is  chiefly  composed  * 
of  moss,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It  i| 
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diitineulihed  by  k peculiar  quick  (hake  of 
it(  tau  from  side  to  ude,  when  it  alights 
These  birds  ibed  on  flies,  spiders,  ants’  eggs, 
son  ihiits,  berries,  &c. 

The  Ajikeicait  Kedstaet  iSetophaga 
ruticiHa),  which  belongs  to  the  family  iftu- 
cicapida,  is  described  by  Wilson  as  one  of 
the  most  expert  flycatchers  of  its  tribe. 
He  says,  ” it  is  almost  perpetually  in  motion; 

' and  will  pursue  a retreating  party  of  flies 
from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  in  an  al- 
I most  perpendicular,  but  zig-zag  direction, 

. to  the  ground,  where  the  clicking  of  its  bill 
is  distinctly  heard  -,  and  I doubt  not  but  it 
often  secures  ten  or  twelve  of  these  in  a 
descent  of  three  or  four  seconds.”  Whcrc- 
ever  flying  insects  abound,  there  this  little 
bird  is  sure  to  be  seen.  It  builds  f^queutly 
in  low  bushes,  or  on  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  elm,  within  a few  feet  of  tire  ground, 
fastening  its  nest  to  two  twigs ; outwardly  it 
is  formed  of  flax,  well  wound  together,  and 
moistened  with  its  saliva,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  pieces  of  lichen,  and  lined 
with  a very  soft  downy  substance.  The 
female  lays  five  white  eggs,  sprinkled  with 
gray  and  blackish  specks.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  above  is  black,  which 
I covers  the  whole  head  and  neck,  and  spreads 
I on  the  upper  parts  of  the  breast  in  a round- 
' ing  form  ; where,  as  well  as  on  the  head  and 
neck,  it  is  glossed  with  steel  blue ; aides  of 
j the  breast  below  this,  black  ; the  inside  of 
I the  wings,  and  upper  half  of  the  wing-quills, 
are  of  a fine  orange  colour ; belly  and  vent, 

I white,  slightly  streaked  with  pale  orange  ; 

legs  black.  This  species  has  the  constant 
I habit  of  flirting  its  extended  tail  &om  side 
to  side,  as  it  runs  along  the  branches,  occa- 
sionally shooting  off  after  winged  insects,  Its 
notes  are  few  and  feeble,  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  as  it  darts  among  the  foliage. 

REIN-DEER.  (Cerrus  tarandiu.)  The 
I Rein-deer  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  most 
I northerly  regions.  In  Europe  its  chief  re- 
sidence fs  in  Eapland  and  Norway  ; in  Asia 
it  freqnents  tlie  north  coast  as  far  as  Eamt- 
scliatka,  and  the  inland  parts  as  for  as 
Siberia ; and  in  America  it  is  common  in 
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Greenland,  but  docs  not  extend  farther  south 
than  Canada.  They  have  long  been  domes- 
cated,  and  their  appearance  and  habits  have 
bera  minutely  des<;ribed  by  many  travellers 
and  naturalists,  'i  hey  are  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  Their  horns  are  remarkablv 
long  and  slender,  and  they  have^  branched, 
recur^^,  round  antlers,  the  summits  of  which 
an  palmated.  The  body  Is  of  a thick  and 


square  fbnn ; and  the  legs  shenter  in  pro* 
portion  than  those  of  the  stag  $ but  it  tho\M 
be  observed  that  the  size  varies  according 
to  the  climate,  those  in  the  Arctic  reeions 
being  the  largest.  The  colour  of  the  Hein* 
deer  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath: 
but  as  it  advances  in  age,  it  often  becomes  of 
a grayish*white«  and  sometimes  almost  en- 
tirely white : the  space  about  the  eyes  is 
always  black  : the  under  part  of  the  neck 
is  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  forms  a 
kind)  of  hanging  beard.  Both  sexes  have 
horns.  Hit  those  of  the  male  are  much  larger 
and  longer  than  those  of  the  female.  The 
hoofs  are  long,  large,  and  black,  fu  are  also 
the  false  or  secondary  hoofs  behind  } and 
these  latter,  while  the  animal  is  running, 
make  by  their  collision  a remarkable  clat- 
tering sound,  which  may  be  heard  at  a con- 
siderable distance. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  true  than  trite, 
that  to  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep : 
harnessed  to  the  sledge,  the  Bcin-deer  bounds 
over  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the 
equally  hardened  surface  of  the  snow ; of  its 
milk  they  make  their  cheese  ; its  flesh  sup- 
plies them  with  food ; and  the  skins  furnish 
them  not  only  with  clothing,  but^  with 
their  tents  and  bedding.  In  short,  this  ani- 
mal is  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  services 
to  the  simple  and  harmless  inhabitants  of 
Lapland,  who,  undisturbed  by  the  sound  of 
war,  or  the  anxieties  which  commerce  brinn, 
lead  a kind  of  pastoral  life,  even  within  the 
frozen  limits  of  .the  arctic  circle,  and  have 
no  other  cares  than  those  of  providing  for 
the  rigours  of  their  lon^  winter,  and  of 
rearing  and  supporting  their  numerous  herds 
of  Rein-deer,  which  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute almost  their  whole  wealth.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  have  eulogized  the  great  happiness 
of  the  Laplanders  in  terms  too  extravagant 
for  the  sober  pen  of  truth,  and,  quitting  de- 
scriptive prose,  have  indulged  in  the  pleasant 
reveries  of  poetical  fiction  : thus— 

Here  stands  secure,  beneath  the  northern  zone, 

O sacred  Innocence,  thj  turfbuilt  throne  : 

»Tis  here  thou  wav’st  aloft  ihj  snowy  wines. 

Far  from  the  pride  of  courts  and  pomp  of  kings.** 

But,  in  fact,  if  the  poor  Laplander  be 
really  so  happy,  it  arises  from  his  being 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  luxury,  occasioned 
by  the  sterility  of  his  native  land,  and  his 
non-intercourse  with  highly  civilized  end 
polished  nations.  Their  state  of  felicity  has,  I 
indeed,  some  serious  drawbacks.  The  winter 
may  be  said  to  continue  nearly  nine  months, 
and  is  of  a rigour  unknown  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  the  world ; the  son  is 
invisible  for  a certain  period,  and  the  moon 
and  stars,  with  the  frequent  coruscations 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  reflection 
from  the  snow,  constitute  the  only  light 
affo^ed  by  nature.  The  short  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  when  once  fairly  commenced, 
is  scarcely  less  oppressive,  from  the  innumer- 
able  legions  of  musquitoes,  which  abound  to 
such  a degree  in  the  marshy  districts,  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitfuiU,  in  order  to  walk 
abroad  with  common  comfort,  to  anoint  their 
faces  with  a mixture  of  tar  and  milk  I 
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The  chief  food  of  the  Rein*deer  is  a species 
of  lichen,  or  moM,  which  covers  large  tracts 
of  the  northern  regions,  and  on  which  these 
animals  delight  to  browse.  **  Lapland,”  wo 
are  told,  ”is  divided  into  two  tracts,  c^led 
the  alpine  and  tlie  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  In  Sweden  Tjel* 
len,  divide  that  country  from  Norway,  ex« 
tending  towards  the  White  Sea  as  far  as 
Russia,  and  are  frequently  more  than  twelve 
miles  in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the 
woodland  division,  lies  to  the  east  of  this, 
and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Norwav  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly 
stony  and  barren,  being  covered  with  one 
continued  tract  of  wood,  of  old  pine-trees. 
This  tract  has  a very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great 
quantities  of  a black  hanging  lichen,  grow- 
ing in  ftlaments  resembling  locks  of  hair, 
while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  white  lichens. 
Between  this  wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a region 
called  the  Woodland,  or  Desert  Lapmark, 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consist- 
ting  of  scattered  and  uncultivated  woods, 
ana  continued  plains  of  dry  barren  sand, 
mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains. 
AVhen  the  mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract 
have  been  burnt,  either  by  lightning  or 
any  accidental  ffre,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produces  the  white  lichen  which 
covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps.  The 
Hein-decr  in  summer  seek  their  highest 
parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms 
and  snows,  not  to  fly  the  heat  of  the  lower 
regions,  but  to  avoid  the  gnat  and  gad-fly. 
In  winter  these  intensely  cold  mountains, 
whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere, 
can  no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  return  to  the  desert  and  subsist 
upon  the  lichens.” 

” To  the  natives  of  North  America,”  to 
use  the  words  of  a contemporary  writer,  “ the 
Reindeer  is  only  known  as  a beast  of  chace, 
but  it  is  a most  important  one:  there  is  hardly 
a part  of  the  animal  which  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  some  useful  purpose.  Clothing  made 
of  the  skin  is,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
so  impervious  to  the  cold,  that,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a blanket  of  the  same  material, 
any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouaok  on  the 
snow  with  safety  in  the  most  intense  cold 
of  an  arctic  winter's  night.  The  venison, 
when  in  high  condition,  has  several  inches 
of  fat  on  the  haunches,  and  is  said  to  equal 
that  of  the  fallow-deer  In  our  best  English 
parks  ; the  tongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  are 
reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pem- 
mican  is  formed  by  pouring  one-third  part 
of  melted  fat  over  the  pounded  meat,  and 
incorporating  them  well  together.  The  Es- 
quimaux and  Greenlanders  consider  the 
stomach  or  paunch  with  its  contents  a great 
delicacy ; and  Captain  James  Rom  says  that 
those  contents  form  the  only  vegetable  food 
which  the  natives  of  Boothia  ever  taste. 
For  further  particulars,  and  there  are  many 
and  interesting,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ri- 
cliardson's  Fauna  Borcali-Amcricana,  and 
the  works  of  our  gallant  northern  voyagers 
generally.” 
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KEMORA,  or  SUCKING-FISH.  (EM- 
nets. ) This  flsh,  which  in  form  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  herring,  and  Is  fh>m  flfteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  ien^h,  is  the  tehentu  of 
the  Greeks,  and  has  been  celebrated  from  re- 
mote antiquity  for  its  power  of  adhesion  to 
any  other  animal  or  inanimate  substance:  in 
short,  the  most  incredible  stories  are  related 
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by  Pliny  and  other  aucicut  naturalists  with 
all  possible  gravity  and  good  faith  ; among 
others,  that  Antony's  ship,  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  kept  motionless  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the. Remora,  notwithstanding  the 
elforts  of  several  hundred  sailors  ; andf  that 
tlie  vessel  of  Caligula  was  detained  between 
Astura  and  Actium  by  another  of  these  flsh 
found  sticking  to  tne  helm,  and  whose 
solitary  efforts  could  not  be  countervailed  by 
a crew  of  four  hundred  able  seamen,  till 
several  of  the  latter,  on  examining  into  the 
cause  of  the  detention,  perceived  the  im- 
pediment, and  detached  Uie  Remora  from 
its  hold.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  fius  of 
this  fish  arc  particularly  weak,  on  which 
account  it  attaches  Itself  to  various  bodies, 
and  is  found  not  only  fastened  to  ships,  but 
to  wliales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes  ; and 
with  such  extreme  tenacity  is  this  hold 
maintained,  that,  unless  the  effort  of  separa- 
tion be  applied  in  a particular  direction,  it 
is  impossible  to  effect  the  disunion  without 
the  destruction  of  the  flsh  itself.  In  stormy 
and  boisterous  weather,  the  Remora,  like 
the  lumpfish  and  some  others,  will  also  often 
adhere  to  rocks. 

The  Remora  is  principally  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Its 
general  colour  is  an  uniform  brown  ; the 
skin  smooth  and  destitute  of  scales,  but 
marked  with  numerous  impressed  points  or 
pores  : the  mouth  is  large,  and  furnished 
with  very  numerous  small  teeth ; and  the 
lower  jaw  is  rather  longer  than  the  upper  : 
the  eyes  are  small,  witii  yellow  irides : the 
lateral  line  commences  above  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  fh>m  thence,  pretty  suddenly  de- 
scending, runs  straight  in  the  tail,  which  is  of 
a slightly  forked,  or  ratlier  lunated  form. 
Another  species,  the  iKXiiAX  Rxmora  (EcAe- 
neia  nevi'rates)^  which  is  of  a more  slender 
or  lengthened  shape,  is  said  to  be  employed 
by  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  in 
tiieir  pursuit  of  turtles,  with  great  success. 

A ring  is  fastened  rotmd  the  tail  of  the  fish 
in  Bucli  a manner  as  to  prevent  its  escape, 
and  a long  cord  fastened  to  the  ring.  When 
the  boat  has  arrived  as  near  as  it  well  can  to 
a turtle  that  is  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  os  is  the  custom  of  these  animals,  the 
boatmen  throw  the  Remora  into  the  sea,  i 
and  giving  it  the  proper  length  of  cord,  it 
soon  attaches  itself  to  tne  breast  of  the  sleep- 
ing turtle,  and  both  are  then  drawn  into  the 
boat  with  case.  The  apparatus  by  which 
this  adhesion  is  accomplished  by  the  Remora 
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consutJ  of  an  oral  area  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  traversed  by  numerous  partitions,  each 
of  wliich  is  fHnged  at  the  end  by  a row  of 
very  numerous  periiendicular  teeth,  or  ilia* 
men  ts,  while  the  whole  oval  space  is  strength* 
ened  by  a longitudlual  septum. 

REPTILES.  (^ep/i7ia.)  The  name  given 
to  a class  of  cold-blooded  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, whose  movements  are  usually  confined 
to  crawling  and  swimming,  and  whose  rcs- 
niration  is  aerial  and  incomplete.  They 
have  the  heart  so  constructed  that  at  each 
contraction  a portion  only  of  the  blood 
received  from  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
is  sent  Into  the  lungs,  the  remainder  of  this 
fluid  returning  into  the  general  circulation 
w ltliout  having  passed  through  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  without  having  been  sub- 
jected there  to  respiration.  Hence  it  results 
that  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  is 
less  than  in  the  Mammalia  t and  tliough 
several  of  them  leap  and  run  with  celerity 
I on  certMn  occasions,  their  habits  are  gene- 
rally sluggish,  their  digestion  excessively 
slow,  tlicir  sensations  obtuse,  and,  in  cold  or 
temperate  climates,  they  pass  nearly  the 
whole  winter  in  a state  of  lethargy.  In  their 
general  form.  Reptiles  approach  Mammalia 
nearer  than  Birds ; but  they  offer  in  this 
respect  many  variations,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  tether,  a Tortoise,  a Crocodile, 
a Serpent,  and  a Frog.  Their  head  is  almost 
always  small,  and  their  body  very  much 
lengthened  out ; some,  as  Serpents,  are  en- 
I tirely  destitute  of  members,  or  have  only 
traces  of  them  ; but  the  greater  number  of 
' these  animals,  the  Lizard  and  Frog  for  in- 
stance, have  four  limbs,  formed  so  as  to  serve 
for  walking  or  swimming.  The  skeleton  in 
this  class  presents  much  greater  variations 
in  its  structure,  than  in  warm-blooded  Ver- 
tebrata.  All  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  wanting  in  one  or  another  group, 
excepting  the  head  and  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn ; but  the  bones  of  which  these  are 
composed  always  preserve  a great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Klammalia  and  Birds,  and 
are  easily  recognized  as  being  analogous  to 
them.  Their  brain,  which  is  proportionally 
very  small,  is  not  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital  facul- 
ties os  in  the  Mammalia ; for  they  continue 
to  live  and  to  execute  voluntary  movements 
for  a considerable  time  after  being  deprived 
of  the  brain,  and  even  after  the  of  the 
licad : their  muscles  also  preserve  their  irri- 
tability for  a considerable  time  after  being 
severed  from  the  body  ; and  their  heart  con- 
tinues to  pulsate  for  hours  after  it  has  been 
tom  from  the  body.  Reptiles  dive  with  more 
facility,  and  remain  longer  under  water  than 
either  the  Mammalia  or  Birds,  the  smallness 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  permitting  them 
to  suspend  the  process  of  respiration,  without 
arresting  the  course  of  the  blood.  No  Rep- 
tile hat^es  its  eggs.  Some  on  quitting  the 
egg  have  the  form  and  gills  of  fishes  ; and 
certain  genera  retain  these  organseven  after 
the  development  of  their  lungs.  lu  other 
Reptiles  which  produce  eggs^  the  young  is 
already  formed  aud  considerably  advanced 
within  the  egg  at  the  time  the  parent  de- 


I posits  it.  Reptiles  also  present  more  varied 
I forms,  characters,  and  modes  of  gait,  than 
I the  other  classes  of  animals ; and  it  is  in 
their  production  more  especially,  that  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  tried  to  imagine  grotesque 
forms,  and  to  have  mo^fied  in  every  possible 
way  the  general  plan  adopted  for  all  vertc- 
brated  animals,  and  for  the  oviparous  classes 
in  particular. 

^ptiles  are  endowed  with  five  senses,  but 
none  of  them  in  great  perfection.  In  those 
species  which  are  covered  with  scales  or 
plates,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  obtuse ; 
aud  in  the  species  which  have  a naked  skin, 
such  as  the  Frog,  it  is  also  weak,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  adherent  to  tlie  body, 
but  envelopes  it  like  a bag.  In  the  Sen>ems 
the  eyes  are  immovable,  destitute  of  eyelids, 
and  covered  with  a corneous  substance  ; in 
some  genera  three  eyelids  are  distinguish- 
able. while  others  are  destitute  of  sight. 
Their  nostrils  are  small,  and  they  appear  to 
have  a very  weak  sense  of  smell.  They  have 
no  delicacy  of  taste,  for  almost  all  the  species 
swallow  their  food  entire  { and  those  in 
which  the  tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  this 
organ  serves  cliiefiy  as  an  instrument  for  the 
seizure  of  their  food.  None  of  them  have 
true  fleshy  lips  ; and  some,  such  as  the  Tor- 
toises, are  provided  with  a homy  bill,  like 
that  of  a parrot;  others  have  teeth  of  various 
forms,  which  are  not,  however,  formed  for 
mastication,  but  to  assist  in  holding  their 
prev.  Various  serpents  have  hollow  fangs, 
which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure,  when  they 
open  their  mouths  to  bite,  and  these  fangs 
have  apertures,  from  which  they  inject  into 
the  wounds  mode  by  them  an  active  and 
deadly  poison. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  forms  and 
habits  of  the  reptile  world  attracted  at- 
tention, and  appear  to  have  been  pretty 
well  understood.  The  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Egyptians  show  tliis ; and  numerous 
passages  In  the  Old  Testament  prove  that  a 
similar  knowledge  existed  when  the  Scrip- 
tures were  writtcu.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  i 
that  among  the  Organic  Remains  which  the 
industry  and  science  of  inquiring  minds 
have  lately  brought  to  light,  none  present 
forms  more  wonderful,  or  proportions  more 
g^antic,  than  some  of  the  Fossil  Reptilia. 
[oM  ICHTHrOBAUSUS  X lOVAXODOH  I Pi-Z- 
6I08AUB0S  : NOTtlOSACBUS,  ftC.] 

RETEPORA.  AgcnusofthePolypifcrous 
corallines  which  is  allied  to  Eschara^  and 
has  the  Icaf-like  expansion  pierced  like  nct- 


wKFrmm'B  hustlss. 
(nsTSPona  oaz.z.ni  osa.) 
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; work  ; our  figure  will  show  the  appearance 
i of  this  genus.  The  species  represented  is 
often  called  Neptune’s  RufBes*  and  is  the 
Jietepora  cellulosa  of  naturalists.  It  is  some 
of  the  recent  species;  there  are  others  found 
: in  a fossil  state. 

I RHEA.  [See  Ostkich,  Amebicai?.] 

I RniNOCEROS.  (^Ainoceros.)  This  large 
and  uncouth'looking  Pachydermatous  genus 
inhabits  the  hotter  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and,  next  to  the  Elephant,  contains 
the  most  powerful  of  quadrnpeds.  The  com- 
mon IxDixy  Riiiwoceros  (B.  unicornis)  is 
I usually  about  twelve  feet  long  firom  the  tip  of 
, the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; its  height 
is  about  seven  feet ; and  the  circumference 
' of  its  body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
The  back,  instead  of  rising,  as  in  the  Ele-  | 
phant,  sinks  in  consideraoly ; the  head  is 
moderately  large  and  long ; the  upper  lip 
protrudes  considerably,  and  being  extremely 
pliable,  answers  the  end  of  a small  proboscis: 

: but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  is  the  pos- 
' session  of  a solid,  slightly  cur>'cd,  sharp- 
' pointed  horn,  which  rests  on  a strong  arch  I 


and  making  fts  way  by  sheer  force  through  j 
the  jungle.  It  is  ijuturally  of  a quiet  and  | 
inoftensivc  disposition,  but  very  furious  and  j 
dangerous  when  provoked  or  attacked ; 
charging  with  great  impetuosity,  and  tramp- 
ling down,  or  ripping  up  with  its  horn,  any 
animal  which  opiioses  it.  The  bones  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  like  those  of  the  Elephant,  are 
often  found  in  a fossil  state  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  ; and  in  the  year  1772  an  entire 
Rhinoceros  was  found  buried  in  the  banks 
of  a Siberian  river,  in  the  ancient  frozen 
soil,  witli  the  skin,  tendons,  and  some  of 
the  flesh,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 

The  Two-horxed  Rrikocxros.  (/?Aiao- 
ceros  bicomis.)  This  species  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Africa,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  kind  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  by  them  exhibited  in  their  public  shows 
and  combats  of  animals.  In  size  it  equals 
the  common  or  single-homed  species ; and  | 
its  habits  and  manner  of  feeding  are  the  ; 
tame:  but  it  differs  greatly  in  the  appearance  ; 
of  its  skin,  which,  instead  of  the  vast  and  I 
regularly  marked  armour-like  folds  of  the  I 
former,  has  merely  a slight  wrinkle  across  i 
the  shoulders,  and  on  the  liiudcr  parts,  with  i 
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formed  by  the  nasal  bones.  This  horn  is 
sometimes  {but  not  generally)  as  much  as 
three  feet  in  length,  and  eight^n  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  is  used  as  a 
most  powerful  and  effective  weapon.  The 
animal  is  also  characterized  by  having  seven 
molars  on  each  side  above  and  below,  with 
only  four  incisors,  and  no  canine  teeth,  lilie 
cara  ere  moderately  large,  upright,  and 
pointed ; the  eyes  small  and  half  closed. 
The  skin  is  thick  and  coarse,  with  a knotty 
or  granulated  surface  ; and  so  impenetrable 
on  the  body  and  limbs,  as  to  resist  either 
the  claws  of  the  lion  or  tlie  tiger,  the  sword 
or  the  shot  of  the  hunter.  Alraut  the  neck 
the  skin  Is  disposed  In  several  large  plaits  or 
folds ; another  fold  pasties  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  fore  legs,  and  another  f^om  tlie 
hind  part  of  the  back  to  the  thighs.  The 
, tail  is  slender,  flattened  at  the  end,  and  co- 
vered on  the  sides  with  very  stiff  and  thick 
; block  hairs  : the  belly  is  somewhat  pendu- 
lous : the  legs  very  short,  strong,  and  thick  ; 
and  the  feet  divided  Into  three  large  hoofs, 
all  standing  foiw'ords.  In  India  the  Rhino- 
ceros leads  a tranquil  indolent  life,  wallow- 
ing on  the  marshy  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  occasionally  bathing  itself  in 
their  waters.  Its  movements  arc  usually 
slow : and  it  carries  its  head  low,  like  the 
Hog,  ploughing  up  the  ground  with  its  horn, 
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I n few  fainter  wrinkles  on  the  sides ; so  that,  ' 
in  comparison  with  the  common  Rhinoceros,  | 
it  appears  almost  smooth  : the  skin,  however,  i 
I is  rough  or  tuberculatcd : but  what  con-  | 
I stitutes  the  specific  or  principal  distinction 
I is,  that  the  nose  is  flimished  with  ttco  horns, 

! one  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and 
I situated  higher  up  ; and  that  they  are  fixed 
I to  the  nose  by  a strong  apparatus  of  muscles 
! and  tendons,  so  that  they  are  loose  when 
j the  animal  is  in  a quiescent  state,  but  become 
; firm  and  immovable  when  he  is  enraged. 

! His  manner  of  feeding,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars, is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  ^6 
Abyssinian  traveller.  He  informs  us,  that, 

I **  besides  the  trees  capable  of  most  resistance, 

I there  are,  in  the  vast  forests  within  the  rains, 

I trees  of  a softer  consistence,  and  of  a very 
I succulent  quality,  which  seem  to  be  destined 
I for  his  principal  food.  For  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  highest  branches  of  these,  his 
upper  lip  is  capable  of  being  lengthened  out 
so  as  to  increase  hU  power  of  laying  hold 
with  this  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  Elephant 
does  with  his  trunk.  Witli  this  lip,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  tousle,  he  pulls  down  Uie 
upper  branches  whicn  have  most  leaves,  and 
these  he  devours  first;  having  stripped  the 
tree  of  its  branches,  he  docs  not  therefore 
abandon  it,  but,  ])Iacing  his  snout  as  low  in 
the  trunk  os  lie  finds  his  horns  will  enter, 
he  rips  up  the  bfxly  of  the  tree,  and  reduces 
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I it  to  thin  piece**  like  so  many  laths ; and 
1 when  he  has  thus  prepared  it,  he  embraces 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can  in  his  monstrous 
Jaws,  and  twists  it  round  with  as  much  case 
as  an  ox  would  do  a root  of  celery.  When 
pursued,  and  in  fear*  lie  possesses  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  swiftness,  considering  his 
size,  the  apparent  unwicldiness  of  his  body, 
his  great  weight  before,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  Tegs.  He  is  long,  and  has  a kind  of  trot, 
which*  after  a few  minutes,  increases  !in  a 
great  proportion,  and  takes  in  a great  dis- 
tance { but  this  is  to  be  understo^  with  a 
degree  of  moderation.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
a plain  he  beats  the  horse  in  swiftness.  I 
haye  passed  him  with  ease,  and  seen  many 
worse  mounted  do  the  same;  and  though  it 
is  true  that  a horse  can  seldom  come  up  with 
him,  this  is  owing  to  his  cunning,  and  not 
his  swiAness.  He  makes  constantly  from 
wood  to  wood,  and  forces  himself  into  the 
thickest  part  of  them.  The  trees  that  are 
ftnsh,  or  dry,  are  broke  down,  like  as  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  fall  behind  him  and  on 
his  sides  in  directions.  Others  that  are 


' described.  The  ^kin  of  the  Khinoccrot  is  an 
article  In  great  demand  In  several  countries 
i of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  manufactured  into 
I the  b^st  and  hardest  leather  that  can  be 
imagined;  and  targets  and  shields  are  made 
of  it,  that  are  proof  against  even  the  stroke 
of  a scimitar.  When  polished,  the  skin  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  tortoise  shell. 
Their  horns  are  manufactured  into  drinking 
cups,  the  hilts  of  swords*  and  snuff-boxes,  by 
' several  oriental  nations ; and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  wc  are  told,  the  ladles 
of  fashion  used  them  In  their  bat^*  to  hold 
their  essence  bottles  and  oils. 

In  |M.  de  Bloinvillc’s  great  work  on  the 


I more  pliable,  greener,  or  fhller  of  sap,  are 
I bent  back  by  nil  weight  and  the  velocity 
I of  his  motions.  And,  after  he  has  passed, 
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three  speclci  are  said  to  be  known  In  Africa : 
but  the  most  formidable  are  those  we  have 


the  Cape  iH,  biconus),  and  the  white  rhino- 
ceros of  Anthem  Africa,  first  distinguished 
by  Dr.  Burchell  {R,  stmws) ; three  are 
Asiatic — the  Rhinoceros  of  India  (R,  tim- 
comis),  the  rhinoceros  of  Java,  with  one 
horn  (/?.  Javanut\  and  that  of  Sumatra, 
with  two  horns  {R,  Sumatranus),  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith  discovered  a third  species,  dls- 


resturing  themselves  like  a green  branch  to 
tneir  natural  position,  they  sweep  the  in- 
cautious pursuer  and  his  horse  from  the 
the  ground,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  against 
the  surrounding  trees.  The  eyes  of  the  Rhi- 
' noccros  are  very  small,  and  he  seldom  turns 
his  head,  and  therefore  secs  nothing  but  what 
is  before  him.  To  this  he  owes  his  death, 
and  never  escapes  If  there  is  so  much  plain 
as  to  enable  the  horse  to  get  before  him. 
Ills  pride  and  fhry,  then,  make  him  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  escaping,  but  by  victory 
{ over  his  enemy.  He  stands  fora  moment  at 
bay,  then,  at  a start,  runs  forward  at  the 
horse,  like  the  wild  boar,  whom,  in  his  man- 
ner or  action,  he  very  much  resembles.  The 
horse  easily  avoids  him,  by  turning  short 
aside  ; and  this  is  the  fatal  instant : the 
naked  man,  with  the  sword*  drops  Aom  be- 
hind the  principal  horseman,  and*  unseen 
the  Rhinoceros*  who  is  seeking  his  enemy, 
the  horse,  he  gives  him  a stroke  across  the 
tendon  of  the  heel,  which  renders  him  in- 
capable of  further  flight  or  resistance.*’ 
Another  species  of  Rhinoceros,  less  power- 
ful and  savage,  Is  fbund  in  Java  ; of  this 
we  figure  the  skull,  which  will  serve  also  to 
Illustrate  the  structure  of  the  head  ; a third, 
which  possesses  two  horns,  in  Sumatra ; and 


tinguished*  among  other  peculiarities,  by  the 
great  length  of  the  second  horn.  This  is  the 
JViinoctros  Ketloa^  described  by  that  distin- 


guished naturalist ; a fine  specimen  of  It 
exists  In  the  collection  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Some  accounts  would  likewise  lead 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a rhinoceros 
in  Africa  with  one  horn,  which  would  form 
another  species  to  be  added  to  the  preceding. 

Among  the  fossil  rhinoceroses,  M.  de 
BlainvilTe  admits  but  three  European  spe- 
cies as  certain.  The  first  is  the  rhinoceros 
with  partitioned  nostrils  iR.  iichorhintts}. 
This  species,  destitute  of  incisors,  had  three 


toes  on  each  foot,  the  cranium  elonaated,  i 
the  nostrils  separated  by  a bony  partition  ; | 
its  nose  was  provided  with  two  horns  ; Us  ; 


molars  approached  those  of  the  Rhinoceros 
camus;  its  bones  were  short  and  strong* 
and  Us  body  covered  with  hair.  On  this 
: subject  he  remarks*  that  these  hairs  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  described  as 
I forming  a long  and  thick  fhr,  but  at  most 
they  did  not  exceed  three  lines  in  length. 
R.  tichorhinus  is  found  In  the  deposits  formed 
; during  the  diluvian  ep<^.  It  is  probable 
: that  ft  inhabited  Siberia,  and  the  greater 

Sort  of  Europe.  This  is  the  species  which 
as  been  found  preserved  in  the  ice  of  the 
, North  of  Asia.  The  second  species  is  the 
rhinoceros  with  nostrils  not  partitioned 
(R.  l^)torhinus\  which  had  persistent  in- 
cisors, but  concealed  In  the  gums,  three  toes 
on  each  fbot,  two  horns,  an  elongated  cra- 
nium, and  slender  bones.  This  species, 
which  Is  not  so  well  characterized  as  the 
preceding,  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
superior  tertiaries  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France.  M.  de  Blainville  likewise  refers 
the  bones  found  in  caverns  in  the  south  of 
France  to  R-  tichorhinust  while  those  of  the 
north  and  of  l^Iglum  contain  on W the  re- 
mains of  the  preceding  species.  — The  third 
spedcs  is  the  rhinoceros  with  incisors  (R. 
tncirimis)*  characterized  by  half  salient  In- 
cisors in  the  two  jaws,  four  toes  on  the  an- 
terior feet,  fiat  metatarsi*  ftc.  It  would 


appear  that  the  male  bore  two  horns,  and 
that  the  female  was  destitute  of  these  ap- 
pendages. The  latter,  for  this  reason,  has 
i been  made  the  type  of  the  genus  Acerothe- 
rfam  of  M.  Kaup.  The  R.  incisivut  is  found 
in  the  middle  tertiary  formations,  and  has 
been  described  under  many  names.  In  the 
Sewalik  Hills,  in  India,  Dr.  Falconer  and 
Major  Cautley  have  discovered  remains  of 
other  fossil  species  t figures  of  these  are  given 
in  their  Fauna  antiqua  5ii’a7e7ms:  the  origi- 
nals are  preserved  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 

It  appears  that  rliinocerotes  have  not  ex- 
isted during  the  whole  commencement  of 
the  tertiary  epoch,  for  the  eocene  formations 
yield  no  trace  of  them.  They  have  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  middle  or  miocene 
period,  during  which  the  R.  inemvus  has 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch  tills 
species  has  been  replaced  by  the  R.  lepto^ 
rhinuMy  and  during  the  diluvian  epoch,  it  is 
the  R,  tichorhinua  which  hat  been  the  most 
Abundant  and  most  widely  diffused.  In  the 
present  day  rhinoceroses  do  not  exist  in 
Europe,  and  arc  only  found  In  the  warmest 
countries.  We  find  three  spedes  in  Africa, 
one  species  in  Continental  Asia,  and  two  in 
the  Sunda  Islands.  America  and  New  Hol- 
land have  not  any  at  present,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  poesessed  any  in  the  epoch 
anterior  to  our  own. 

RHrPIDURA.  [See  Faxtail.] 

I RHIZOPODA.  [See  Polvthalamia,  p. 
540.] 

RHIZOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Acalcph®. 

RHOPAIXICERA.  The  first  section  of  the 
I>epidoptera,  in  the  recent  Classification  of 
' Insects,  corresponding  with  the  genns  Papxlio 
I (Linn.),  ami  deriving  its  name  fl*om  gene- 
rally having  the  antenn®,  which  are  thin 
and  elongated,  terminated  bv  a knob.  This 
: section  comprises  the  well-known  tribes  of 
' Butterflies,  whose  elegant  forms  and  bean- 
tlful  colours  maybe  mistaken  for,  “winged 
flowers  or  flying  gems.”  They  vary  greatly 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  of  their 
colours  t here,  in  our  native  fields,  we  have 
some  species  not  an  inch  across  the  wings, 
while  in  India  and  South  America  are  to 
be  seen  fluttering  in  the  sun*s  warm  rays, 
gorgeous  specimens  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
expanse.  Their  flight  is  also  as  varied  as 
that  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  can  as 
readily  be  distin^Uhed  by  the  skilful  col- 
j lector.  Some  skim  along  the  plain  with 
graceful  elegance ; others  fly  more  slowlv, 

I and  with  an  undulating  motion  } while 
others,  again,  rise  high  into  the  air,  and  sail 
over  the  topmost  branches  of  the  sturdy  oak. 

[ The  prevalence  of  particular  colours  in 
certain  groups  also  deserves  mention : thus 
the  Poluommati  are  chiefly  blue  t among  the 
• Picridea  the  colour  is  either  white  or  orange 
tipped  with  black  ; in  the  HipparchioBy 
dull  brown  i in  Lyetznay  bright  copper 
eolour ; while  the  Nymphalidca  have  their 
wings  varied  with  beautiful  eyes  or  spots  ; 
and  the  Fritillarifa  are  fulvous,  varied  on 
the  under  side  with  pearly  patches.  — We 
ndght  extend  this  article  to  an  indefinite 


length  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
vanous  habits,  the  distinctive  characters, 
and  the  transformations,  &c.  of  these  beau- 
tiful insects ; but  we  trust  the  reader  will 
excuse  us  if  we  at  once  refer  him,  for  such 
additional  information  as  our  space  would 
allow,  to  the  articles  Fapilio  and  Lrpidop- 

TSRA. 

RTIYNCHCEA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  j 
birds  allied  to  the  Snipes.  The  species  j 
RfiYKcncEA  Australis,  which  is  a summer  \ 
visitant  of  New  South  Wales,  in  its  habits  ' 
and  disposition  partakes  both  of  the  true  | 
Snipes  and  the  Sandpipers  ; running  about,  | 
like  the  latter,  among  the  rushes  or  on  the  | 
bare  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Olive- 
green,  with  narrow  bars  and  marbllngs  of 
dark  brown,  is  the  prevailing  colour  ; and  a 
pale  buff  stripe  runs  from  the  bill  down  the 
centre  of  the  head  to  the  nape  ; breast  and 
ail  the  under  surface  white ; legs  pale  green. 
The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female 
and  has  the  sides, hack,  andfrontof  the  neck 
much  lighter  and  mingled  with  patches  of 
white  ; wings  more  olive,  the  coverts  orna- 
mented with  numerous  large  irregular 
patches  of  buff,  encircled  with  a narrow  line 
of  block : the  buff  bands  on  the  primaries  I 
richer  and  more  distinct ; the  scapularics 
speckled  with  white ; the  patch  on  each  side  ' 
of  the  chest  dark  olive,  with  large  patches  of  | 
wliite  surrounded  by  a line  of  clack.  The  ; 
plumage  of  the  fem^e,  contrary  to  the  gene-  | 
ral  rule,  is  darker,  richer,  and  more  distinctly 
defined.  Mr.  Gould  says  that  on  dissection 
be  observed  an  anatomical  peculiarity  of  a 
ve^  cxtraonlinary  nature,  the  more  so  as  it 
exists  in  the  female  alone ; namely,  the 

real  elongation  of  the  trachea,  which  passes 

own  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles 
forming  the  breast  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  making  four  distinct  convolutions 
before  entering  the  lungs.  This  was  after- 
wards examined  by  ^Ir.  Yarrell,  who  states 
that  the  form  and  position  of  the  trachea  in 
the  Rhpnchcaa  Avatralia  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Scmipalmatcd  Goose,  figured  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Tab.  14, 

RHYNCnOPHORA,  An  extensive  group 
or  subsection  of  Coleopterous  insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  front  of  the  head  being 
pK^uced  into  a long  snout  or  rostrum,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth.  The 
body  is  oval  or  rounded ; the  antenn®  are 
inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  are 
short,  elbowed,  and  often  terminated  in  an 
oval  club  \ the  mandibles  are  small  but  ro- 
bust ; the  palpi  short  and  conical ; and  the 
third  tarsal  joint  deeply  bilobed.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  species  are  of  small  or  moderate 
size ; but  the  elytra  of  some  of  them  ore 
most  brilliantly  coloured  ; they  are  widely 
distributed,  but  abound  chiefly  in  hot  coun-  | 
tries,  and  all  are  herbivorous.  The  larv® 
are  white  and  fleshy  grubs,  with  strong  and 
homy  jaws,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
gnaw  the  harder  parts  of  vegetable  food,  on 
which  they  subsirt. 

These  beetles  are  often  very  hurtftil  to 
plants,  by  boring  into  the  leaves,  bark,  buds, 
iruit,  and  seeds,  and  feeding  upon  the  soft 
substance  therein  contained.  They  are  di- 
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tirnal  iniecU,  and  love  to  come  out  of  their 
retreat*  and  enjoy  the  sunsliine.  Some  of 
them  fly  well : but  others  have  no  wings,  or 


only  very  short  ones,  under  the  wing-cases, 
and  are  tlierefore  unable  to  fly.  They  walk 
slowly,  and  being  of  a timid  nature,  and 


without  the  means  of  defence,  when  alarmed 
they  turn  back  their  antennss  under  the 
snout,  fold  up  their  legs,  and  fall  from  the 
plants  on  which  they  live.  The  larvee  have 
strong  and  homy  jaws,  wiili  which  they  gnaw 
those  parts  of  plants  which  serve  for  their 
food.!, Some  of  them  bore  into  and  spoil 
fruits,  grain,  and  seeds ; some  attack  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  causing  them  to 
swell  and  become  canker^ ; while  others 
penetrate  Into  the  solid  wood,  interrupt  tli£ 
course  of  the  sap,  and  occasion  the  broncli 
above  the  seat  of  attack  to  wither  and  die. 
Most  of  these  grubs  are  transformed  within 
the  vegetable  substances  upon  whicli  they 
have  lived;  some,  however,  when  fully  grown, 
go  into  the  ground,  where  they  are  chan^d 
to  pupa,  and  afterwards  to  beetles.  This 
subsection  corresponds  with  the  Linnaan 
genera  Bnichus,  Attelabus,  and  Curculio. 
Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  species  of 
Khyncophorous  insects  compose  the  South 
African  genus  Antliarhinus,  in  one  sex  of 
which  the  rostrum  is  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  porrccted,  and  as  thin  as  a 
fine  needle.  In  the  great  work  of  Schconherr 
on  these  insects  at  least  7000  species  are  de- 
scribed or  alluded  to. 

BIIYNCnOPS.  We  leam  from  Wilson’s 
: American  Ornithology,  that  this  truly  sin- 
I gular  bird  was  the  only  species  of  its  tribe 
discovered  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Another 
species  at  least,  the  orientalis  has  been 
since  found  in  Africa.  The  species  whose 
history  we  here  subjoin  is  the  Black  8riu- 
MER  I or  SnEERWATER.  {Hh>/nchops  niffro*) 
i It  is  a bird  of  passage  In  the  United  States, 

I nnd  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
shores  of  New  Jersey  early  in  May.  It  re- 
I sides  there,  as  well  as  along  the  whole  At- 
I Inntic  coast,  during  the  summer,  and  retires 
early  in  September.  Its  favourite  haunts 
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I are  low  sand  bars,  raised  above  the  reach 
j of  the  summer  tides  ; and  also  dry  flat 
I sands  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  ocean. 
Early  in  June  these  birds  fbrm  themselves 
Into  small  societies,  fifteen  or  twenty  pair 
I frequently  breeding  within  a few  yards  of 
I each  other.  The  nest  is  a mere  hollow  formed 
in  the  sand  ; and  the  female  lays  three  eggs, 
I almost  perfectly  oval,  of  a clear  white, 
. marked  with  large  round  spots  of  brownish 


black,  and  intermixed  with  others  of  a paler 
dusky  hue.  The  female  sits  on  them  only 
during  the  night,  or  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather.  The  young  remain  for  several 
weeks  before  thejr  are  able  to  fly  ; are  fed 
with  great  assiduity  by  both  parents ; and 
seem  to  delight  inlying  with  loosened  wings, 
flat  on  the  sand,  enjoying  its  invigorating 
warmth.  They  breed  but  once  in  the  season. 

The  Sheerwater  is  formed  for  skimming, 
while  on  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  I 
food,  which  consists  of  small  flsh,  shrimps,  | 
young  fry,  &c.,  who:»e  usual  haunts  are  near  | 
the  shore,  and  towards  the  surface.  That  | 
the  lower  mandible,  when  dipt  into  and  ! 
cleaving  the  water,  might  not  retard  the 
bird’s  way,  it  is  thinned  and  sharpened  like  i 
the  blade  of  a knife ; the  upper  mandible  | 
being,  at  such  times,  elevated  above  water,  | 
is  curtailed  In  its  length,  as  being  less  ne-  I 
cetsary,  but  tapering  gradually  to  a point, 
that,  on  shutting,  it  may  offer  less  opposition. 
To  prevent  inconvenience  from  the  rushing 
of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  confined  to  the 
mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which,  indeed, 
prevents  mastication  taking  place  there  ; but 
the  stomach,  or  gizzard,  to  which  this  busi- 
ness is  solely  allotted,  is  of  uncommon 
hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far 
surpassiug  in  these  resi)ecti  any  other  water 
bird  with  which  I am  acquainted.  To  all 
these  is  added  a vast  expansion  of  wing,  to 
enable  the  bird  to  saiPwith  sufficient  celerity 
while  dipping  in  the  water.  The  general  ^ 
proportion  of  the  length  of  our  swiftest  hawks  ! 
and  swallows,  to  their  breadth,  is  as  one  to 
two  ; but  in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  not  ! 
only  the  resistance  of  the  air,  but  also  that 
of  the  water,  to  overcome,  a still  greater  ^ 
volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  Sheerwater  '• 
measuring  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  forty-four  in  extent.  In  short 
(says  Wilson),  whoever  has  attentively  ex- 
amined tills  curious  apparatus,  and  ob^rved 
the  (KMsessor,  with  his  ample  wings,  long 
bending  neck,  and  lower  mandible,  occa- 
sionally dipt  Into  and  ploughing  the  surface, 

I and  the  facility  with  which  he  procures  his 
' food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a mere  playful 
amusement,  when  compared  with  the  dashing 
immersions  of  the  tem,  the  gull,  or  the  fish- 
hawk,  who,  to  the  fiipeiffcial  observer,  appear 
so  superiorly  accommodated. 

The  voice  of  the  Sheerwater  is  harsh  and 
screaming,  resembling  that  of  the  tem,  but 
stronger.  It  flics  with  a slowly  flapping 
flight,  dipping  occasionally,  with  steadv  ex- 
panded wings  and  banded  neck,  its  lower 
mandible  into  the  sea,  and,  with  open  mouth, 
receiving  its  food  as  it  ploughs  along  the 
surface.  It  is  rarely  seen  swimming  on  the 
water,  but  frequently  rests  in  large  parties 
I on  the  sand  bars  at  low  water.  The  length 
aud  breadth  of  this  bird  we  before  noticed 
; 08  nineteen  inches  hy  forty-four : the  length 
of  the  lower  mandible  is  four  inches  and  a 
half ; of  the  upper,  three  inches  and  a half ; 
both  of  a scarlet  red,  tinged  with  orange, 

I and  ending  in  black ; the  lower  extremely 
j thin  ; tlie  upper  grooved,  so  as  to  receive  the 
I edge  of  the  lower : the  nostril  is  large  and 
I pervious,  placed  in  a hollow  near  the  t«sc 
I aud  edge  of  the  upper  mandible,  where  U 
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projects  greatly  over  the  lower ; upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  scapulars,  deep 
black  ; wings  the  same,  except  the  second- 
aries, which  are  white  on  the  inner  vanes, 
and  also  tipt  with  white ; tail  forked,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  about  an  inch  and 
a half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all 
black,  broadly  edged  on  both  sides  with 
whites  tail-coverts,  wliite  on  the  outer  side, 
black  in  the  middle  ; front,  passing  down 
the  neck,  below  the  eye,  throat,  bi'east,  and 
whole  lower  parts,  pure  white  ; legs  and 
webbed  feet,  bright  scarlet.  The  female  is 
less  than  the  male,  but  the  colours  and 
markings  are  very  similar.  The  Sheerwatcr 
is  found  on  various  coasts  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  America,  residing  principally  near  the 
tropics,  and  migrating  into  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
his  young.  He  is  rarely  or  never  seen  far 
out  at  sea,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
Shcerwater  Fetiel  (.a  species  of  Puffintui). 

RHYNCUOSAUEUS.  [See  StrtTL.] 

RIBBON-FISH.  iCepola.)  A genus  of 
Acanthopterjrgious  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Tieniadcp  family.  The  peculiar  characters  of 
this  genus  ore  indicated  by  the  name  ; the 
species  being  distinguished  by  their  length- 
ened bodies,  much  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  having  very  small  scales.  In  this  family 
are  three  tribes ; one  having  tlic  muzzle 
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elongated,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft,  with 
strong  trenchant  teeth,  and  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  upper ; the  other 
tribe  comprehending  genera  •which  have  the 
mouth  small  and  little  cleft.  These  occur 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Arctic  Seas ; and  some  of 
them  are  ten  feet  in  length.  A third  tribe 
has  the  muzzle  sliort,  and  the  mouth  cleft 
obliquely. 

RICE-BIRD.  (Txacia  oryz/rora.)  Thh 
bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a Greenfinch, 
is  a native  of  Java,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Java  Sparrow.  The  bill  is  extremely 
tliick,  and  of  a fine  red  coloiu:  above  and 
beneath,  except  towards  the  point,  where 
there  is  a little  space  of  wliite.  The  eyes 
are  dark,  and  the  iridcs  red.  The  whole 
head  is  black,  except  a white  oval  spot  on 
each  check : the  neck,  breast,  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a fine  bluish 
osh-colour,  the  rump  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  back  ; while  the  ash-colour  on  the 
breast  changes  gradually  towards  the  belly 
iuto  a blossom-colour,  terminating  in  a dirtv 
white.  The  greater  quill-feathers,  as  well 
AS  the  whole  tail,  are  black  t the  legs  and 


feet  ore  of  a faint  red  hue  ; and  the  claws 
are  of  a dingy  white.  Fiom  the  general 
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plumage  being  remarkably  smooth  and 
even,  tms  bird  derives  a peculiar  beauty. 

RICE-BUNTING,  RICE-BIRD,  or  BOB- 
0-LINK.  (Doliclumyx  oryzivorus.)  The  spe- 
cific characters  of  this  bird  are  — tail-feathers 
very  acute ; adult  male,  in  spring  dress, 
black,  the  hind  head  yellowish  wliite  ; 
scapulars,  rump,  and  tail-coverts,  white, 
tinged  with  ash.  The  Rice-Bunting  mi- 
grates over  the  continent  of  America  from 
Labrador  to  Mexico,  and  over  the  Great 
Antilles,  appearing  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  United  States  about  the  end  of 
March.  Their  food  is  insects  and  worms, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  grassy  meadows.  In 
the  autumn  they  sometimes  attack  the  crops 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  song  of  the  male 
continues,  with  little  interruption,  as  long 
os  the  femalo  is  sitting,  and  is  singular  and 
pleasant ; it  consists  of  a jingling  medley  of 
short,  variable  notes,  confused,  rapid,  and 
continuous.  Tlie  relish  for  song  and  mer- 
riment is  confined  to  the  male  but  he 
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generally  loses  his  musical  talent  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  In  July,  from 
time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  his  plumage 
begins  to  lose  its  gay  colours,  and  to  assume 
the  humble  h ue  of  that  of  the  female.  A bou  t 
the  middle  of  August  they  enter  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  on  their  way  to  the 
south.  There,  along  the  shores  of  the  large 
rivers  lined  with  floating  fields  of  wild  rice, 
they  find  abundant  subsistenoe,  grow  fat, 
and  their  flesh  Ixicomcs  little  inferior  in 
flavour  to  that  of  the  European  Ortolan  ; on 
which  account  the  Reed  or  Rioe-birds,  as 
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they  tut  Own  called,  are  shot  in  great  num-  white 

berl  When  the  cool  nigl.U  in  October  T'J/g- V*'cd‘ 

4 / ^ »ith  feathers  ; claws  block.  The  Ring-dove 

very  generallv  diffused  throughout  Eu- 
rope  ; and  is  said  to  be  migratory  ; though 
-wj  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  which  re- 

y 9^  main  and  regularly  breed  here.  Thev  sel- 

H dom  fly  singly,  but  in  large  flocks ; and  they 

\l  subsist  on  gratn,  acorns,  i>’y-berries,  and 

fruits.  Their  cooitia  is  louder 
more  plaintive  than  that  of  the  common 
Vigeon,  but  is  not  heard  except  in  pairing  ! 
time,  or  during  flne  weather. 

**  The  Ring-dove,”  as  Mr.  Waterton  ob- 
serves, “ lays  two  snow-white  eggs  on  a nest  | 
which  may  be  termed  a platform  of  sticks,  ! 
so  sparingly  put  together,  that  the  e^s  arc 
MM  easily  seen  tlirough  it  by  an  eye  habituated  : 

MM  to  look  for  them.  On  inspecting  this  ap-  , 

IM  3MM  parent  commenccir.ent  or  remnant  of  a nest,  I 

B '^9ffTfi  ^ surmise,  at  the  first  glance,  that  : 

M ' the  young  are  necessarily  exposed  to  many  , 
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commence,  theymove  still  farther  south,  till 
they  reach  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Ja- 
muca. 

RIFIiE  BIRD.  iPtHoria  raradifte\uf.^ 

This  magnifleent  bird  which  Mr.  Gould 
considers  is  without  exception  the  most  gor- 
geously plnmaged  one  yet  discovered  In 
Australia,  is  found  In  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  that  country,  inhabiting  the 
••  bruihes.”  The  general  colour  of  the  male 
is  a rich  velvety  black,  glossed  on  the  upper 
surface  with  brownish  lilnc ; under  suri'ace 
similar,  but  all  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen 
and  flanks  broadly  margined  with  rich 
olive-green  ; feathers  of  the  head  and  throat 
small,  scale-like,  and  of  a shining  metallic 
blue-green  i two  centre  tail-feathers  rich 
shining  metallic  green,  the  remainder  deep 
black  \ bill  and  feet  black.  But  while  the 
male  is  adorned  with  hues  only  equalled  by 
some  species  of  the  TrochUUl/.e  or  Humming- 
blMs,  the  dress  of  the  female  is  remarkably 
plain  and  sombre.  The  Rifle  Bird's  powers 
of  flight  are  very  limited,  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  truncate  form  of  the  wing ; 
but  owing  to  that  stnicttire  it  ascends  the 
upright  boles  of  trees  precisely  after  tlie 
manner  of  the  Climacleri^  many  of  whose 
habits  it  i>osse8ses. 

BINO-DOVE.  iCdlumhn palumhta.')  This 
If  the  largest  of  all  the  Pigeon  tribe,  mea- 


■urlng  above  seventeen  inches  in  length. 
Its  bfU  Is  pale  red  \ the  eyes  pale  yellow  ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  bluish  asn,  deep- 
est on  the  upper  parts  of  the  bock  ; the  head 


and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  pale  ash  ^ray ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  vinous 
ash ; the  ^lly,  thighs,  and  vent,  dull  white. 
It  receives  Its  name  from  haying  a semi- 
circular line  of  white  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  above  and  beneath  which  the 
feathers  are  glossy,  and  of  a varying  hue 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  are 
seen  : the  greater  quills  arc  dusky,  and  all 
of  them  excepting  the  outermost,  edged 
with  white : from  the  point  of  the  wing  a 
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a cold  and  bitter  blast  during  the  spring  of  i 
this  ever-changing  climate.  ‘ButOodtem-  ] 
pers  the  wind,*  said  Maria,  * to  the  shorn 
lamb  i*  and  in  the  cose  before  us.  instinct  | 
teaches  the  parent  bird  to  sit  ui>on  its  off-  | 
spring  for  a longer  period  after  they  are 
hatched  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
droppings  of  the  young,  which  the  old  birds  i 
of  some  species  carefully  convey  [ 

allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  of  the  Ring- 
dove. They  soon  form  a kind  of  plaster, 
strong  and  scentless.  This  adds  consistency 
to  the  nest,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
defence  against  the  cold.  The  ornithologist,  ' 
while  going  his  autumnal  beats,  in  quest  of  i 
knowledge,  on  seeing  this,  will  know  im-  I 
mediately  that  tlie  nest  has  contained  young  i I 
should  this  be  wanting,  he  may  conclude  | 
that  the  nest  has  been  abandoned  at  an  early  : 
period.  As  he  will  And  but  very  few  nests 
with  this  species  of  plaster  in  them,  he  may 
conclude,  to  a certainty,  that  the  Ring-dove 
has  a host  of  enemies  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  rear 
its  young  to  that  state  in  which  the  faculty 
of  nying  saves  them  from  destruction.  No 
bird  in  the  British  dominions  seems  to  resort  ' 
to  so  many  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  purpose 
of  incubation  as  the  Ring-dove.  Not  a tree, 
flrom  the  towering  pine  to  the  lowly  thorn, 
ever  comes  amiss  to  it.  a » » During  the 
winter  months  they  are  exceedingly  shy  and 
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timorou!),  seeking  for  safety  in  lofty  flight, 
the  moment  thev  see  you  approach.  They 
become  quite  silent  towards  the  last  wecK 
in  October,  and  their  notes  are  reduced  to 
half  their  number  for  some  days  before  they 
cease  to  coo  entirely.  At  this  period  they 
discontinue  those  graceful  risings  and  sink- 
ings in  the  air,  in  which  they  ap|)car  to  so 
much  advonta^  during  the  whole  of  the 
breeding  season.  « « • As  yet,  all  attempts 
to  reclaim  this  Pigeon  have  been  of  no  avail. 
I should  suppose  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  make  it  breed  within  the  walls  of  a 
dovecot.” 

RINGLET  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  the  species  Ilipparchia 
llyperanUuu, 

RIVULET  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths  of  the  genus 
Emmflesia, 

ROACH.  iC^fprinus  rt/fi7us.)  This  fish 
inhabits  deep,  still,  and  clear  rivers  ; is  con- 
sidered coarse  rather  than  delicate  ; and  in 
general  weighs  from  about  a |K)und  to  a 
pound  and  a half,  though  it  is  occasionally 
larger.  In  shape  it  is  deep,  but  ratlier  thin  ; 
the  bock  much  arched  ; the  scales  large  aud 
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easily  deciduous  ; and  the  lateral  line  !s 
considerably  incurvated  towards  the  abdo- 
men. Its  general  colour  is  silvery,  witli  a 
cost  of  dull  yellow,  growing  more  dusky  on 
the  upj)er  parts  : fins  red  ; dorsal  fin  rather 
■mall,  and  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
back : tail  slightly  forked.  The  Hooch  Is 
a gregarious  fish,  always  swimming  in  large 
■hoals,  and  feeding  on  worms  and  her^. 
It  generally  spawms  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  is  very  prolific.  Although  in  no 

f'reat  esteem  In  this  country,  it  is  considered 
n many  parts  of  Europe  as  an  excellent  fish 
for  the  table,  its  flesh  being  white  and  firm. 

ROBIN.  The  Redbreast  [which  sec]. 
Also  the  name  given  in  America  to  the 
Turcius  miffratoHus.  Nearly  every  country 
has  its  **  Robin;'*  colonists  assigning  the 
name  to  the  most  familiar  Hcd-breostcd  bird 
which  occurs  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
Tlius  the  Robins  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
New  Holland,  or  other  countries,  belong  to 
very  different  genera. 

BOD  ENT  I A.  Rodent  or  Qnawiko 
Animals.  This  name  is  given  to  an  Order 
of  roammiferous  quadrupeds,  occupying,  in 
many  respects,  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  purely  carnivorous  and  purely 
herbivorous  Mammalia,  and  so  forming  tlic 
connecting  link  between  them.  Like  the 
Carnivora,  they  are  unguiculaUdj  or  fur- 


nished with  claws ; but  the  chief  peculiarity  I 
of  tills  order  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  con- 
foimation  of  the  teeth.  They  have  two  long  1 
chisel-shaped  incisors  in  each  jaw,  by  some  i 
zoologists  said  to  be  canines,  and  a vacant  | 
space  between  the  incisors  and  the  molars  ^ 
The  conformation  of  the  gnawing  teeth  is 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  purpose  they  liave 
to  fulfil : they  are  requirea  to  have  a sharp 
edge,  in  order  to  maxe  their  way  through 
tough  vegetable  subetances,  and  they  must  { 
at  the  same  time  be  very  strong  and  firm  ; i 
' this  is  effected  by  the  principal  substance  of  - 
the  tooth  being  composed  of  very  tough  ■ 
irr>ry,  with  a plate  of  hard  enamel  in  front 
only,  which  latter,  wearing  most  slowly,  is 
always  left  os  a sharp  projecting  edge.  Tlie 
molar  teeth,  which  ore  separated  from  the 
canines  by  a wide  Interval,  arc  composed  of  , 
alternate  plates  of  enamel  and  ivory,  which, 
vreoring  unequally,  stand  up  in  ridges,  and 
give  them  a rosp-like  surface.  The  ridges 
always  transverse,  or  in  a direction  from 
siile  to  Bide  of  the  iiead ; and  as  the  lower 
jaw  has  considerable  facility  of  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  it  greatly  increases 
the  ^wer  of  trituration.  In  the  fnigivorous 
species  of  the  Order,  however,  the  surface 
of  the  molar  teeth  is  raised  into  rounded 
tubercles,  os  is  the  case  with  the  Squirrel, 
for  instance  ; whilst  in  those  animals  which 
have  any  carnivorous  tendency,  as  in  the 
Rat,  they  are  raised  into  sharp  points,  thus 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  quadru- 
peds which  are  wholly  carnivorous.  At  tbo 
same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  some  animals  bclon^ng  to  the 
Order  /^ot/cnhVi,  whose  propensities  to  devour 
almost  anything  that  falls  in  their  way,  are  ' 
such  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  term  omnivorous,  i 
The  animals  composing  tliis  order  arc  mostly 
of  small  size  ; some  are  docile  and  gentle, 
whilst  others  are  savage  and  untamesble ; 
their  instinctive  pow’crs  are  great,  but  they 
possess  not  much  sagacity.  In  form  they  may 
be  said  to  be  disproportionate,  the  posterior 
limbs  being  generully  much  larger  than  the 
anterior ; tliey  rather  leap  tlian  walk  ; and 
most  of  them  have  the  liabit  of  sitting  upon 
tlicir  haunches,  and  of  using  their  fore  paws 
for  the  prehension  of  food,  &c.  The  brain 
of  the  Rodents  is,  os  Cuvier  remarks,  nearly 
smooth  and  without  convolutions ; the  orbits 
are  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fyme, 
which  have  but  little  depth  : the  eyes  are 
entirely  directed  laterally ; the  zygcunatle 
arches,  delicate  and  curved  below,  plidnly 
indicate  the  weakness  of  their  Jaws  i 
anterior  limbs  have  scarcely  any  rota^  mo* 
tion,  and  their  two  bones  are  nearly  united ; 
in  short,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals 
shows  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details 
of  their  organization.  Nevertheless,  the  ge- 
nera which  have  the  strongest  clavicles  enjoy 
a certain  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore  feet 
for  carrying  their  food  to  their  mouth  ; while 
others  (the  squirrels  for  instance)  climb  trees 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

ROEBUCK,  or  ROE  DEER.  (Cerrua 
Capreolus.)  Although  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  of  this  light  and  agile  si>ecics  of  the 
Deer  tribe  in  England,  tliey  are  still  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scot- 
land, making  their  couches,  like  hares, 
among  the  heather.  In  si/e  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  Fallow  Deer,  l>cing  only  about 
two  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a reddish 
brown  colour  on  the  back,  the  chest  and 
belly  yellowish,  and  the  rump  white : the 
horns  are  about  nine  inches  long,  round,  and 
divided  into  three  branches.  'J'lie  Roebuck 
seems  naturally  attached  to  shady  thickets 
and  rising  sloi>es.  All  its  motions  arc  elegant 
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and  easy ; bounding  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  continuing  the  course  with  little 
apparent  fatigue.  In  many  essential  par- 
ticulars, this  animal  differs  from  its  conge- 
ners ; not  merely  in  its  lightness  of  figure 
and  limb,  but  in  its  api>etrtcs,  inclinations, 
and  general  habitudes.  Instead  of  herding 
together  in  large  communities,  these  Deer 
live  in  separate  families ; the  sire,  the  dam, 
and  the  young  associating  together,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Every  otlier  species 
of  Deer  is  inconstant  in  affection ; but  the 
Roebuck  never  forsakes  its  mate. 

The  female  goes  with  young  about  five 
months  i when  she  forms  a retreat  in  the 
thickest  part  of  some  wood,  and  generally 
produces  two  at  a birth,  which  she  carefully 
conceals  from  the  buck.  The  fawns  conti- 
nue to  follow  the  dam  eight  or  nine  months ; 
and,  on  separating,  their  horns  begin  to  ap- 
pear, simple  and  without  ramification  the 
first  year,  os  in  those  of  the  stag : these  they 
shed  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  them 
during  the  wdnter  ; differing  from  the  st(^ 
in  this  particular,  the  latter  shedding  his 
horns  in  the  si>ring,  and  renewing  them  in 
the  summer.  The  Roebuck  can  easily  be 
subdued,  but  never  perfectly  tamed.  No 
arts  can  teach  it  familiarity  with  its  feeder, 
much  less  to  show  any  attachment  to  him ; 
but  it  always  retains  some  portion  of  its  na- 
tural wildness. 

ROLLER.  {Coracias.')  A genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  Crows  and  Jays,  in  general  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  elegance  and  splen- 
dour of  colours.  They  are  very  shy,  inha- 
biting the  thickest  and  most  unfrequented 
woods,  though,  like  the  crows,  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  newly  ploughed  fields, 
searcliing  for  worms  and  larvae.  They  are 
more  wild  and  untractable  than  their  con- 
geners, and  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 


imitative  faculty  of  the  Jay  or  Magpie. 
These  birds,  of  which  there  are  several  spe-  | 
ties,  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  hotter 
parts  of  America  ; but  only  one  is  a native 
of  Europe.  This  is 

The  Common  or  Garrulous  Roller. 
iCoracias  garrula.)  This  bird  is  frequently  i 
met  with  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  many  ; 
other  parts  of  Euroi>c,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  ' 
England.  It  is  al>out  the  size  of  a Jay,  and 
of  an  elegant  8hai>e.  The  bill  is  olack,  • 
straight,  and  hooked  at  the  point ; the  orbits  i 
of  the  eyes  bare,  and  beyond  each  eye  is  a I 
small  bare  spot  or  protuberance.  The  head,  ' 
neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  are  of  a light 
bluish  or  sea-green  colour  { the  bock,  and 
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feathers  of  the  wings  next  to  it,  are  of  a red-  ' 
dish  brown  } the  shoulders,  or  smaller  wing-  I 
coverts,  arc  of  a rieh  ultra-marine  blue ; ‘ 
the  larger  coverts  bright  sea-green ; the 
lower  part  of  the  smaller  wing-feathers 
ultra-marine  blue,  forming  a tolerably  large 
patch  of  that  colour  on  the  middle  of  the 
wing ; the  remainder  of  the  wing  black  t 
the  baick  and  scapular  feathers  pale  ^estnut; 
the  rump  a fine  deep  blue,  as  are  also  the  i 
under  parts  ; and  the  tail  is  of  a dull  green,  { 
the  two  outer  feathers,  which  are  rather  j 
longer  than  the  rest,  being  tipped  with  block.  | 
The  legs,  wliich  are  short,  are  of  a dirty  i 
yellow  hue.  Its  note  is  loud  and  chattering; 
hence  its  specific  name. 

The  Indian  Roller.  {Coracku  Indica.) 
In  size  this  bird  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
Common  Iteller,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
rich  and  >dvid  appearance  of  its  colours. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  greenish  blue  ; the 
remainder,  with  the  bacK,  scapulars,  neck, 
and  breast,  pale  ferruginous ; the  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  each 
marked  by  a paler  streak  down  the  shaft  t 
thu  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  are  sea-green  : 
the  whole  wing  is  varied  adth  deep  and  light 
blue,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  five  alternate 
bands  ; the  deep  or  predominating  colour 
being  the  richest  smalt  blue,  while  the  paler 
or  middle  part  is  a most  brilliant  blue-green, 
changing,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
light,  into  pure  pale  blue,  and  forming  a de- 
lightful contrast  with  the  other.  The  tail  b 
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of  the  Mine  yivid  appearance  as  the  wings  ; 
, the  t>Me  and  the  tips  being  deep  blue,  and 
the  middle  part  pale  or  greenish-blue.  In 
this  species  the  two  extenor  tail-fathers  do 
not  project  beyond  the  rest.  The  bill  is 
black  ) and  the  legs  reddish  brown.  Kative 
of  many  parts  of  India  and  the  Indian 
islands. 

ROOK.  iCorvuM/rugUfgusJ)  Both  in  size 
and  figure  the  Rook  greatly  resembles  the 
I Carrion  Crow  ; their  colour  is  also  similar, 

I the  plumage  of  each  being  glossed  with  a 
I rich  purple ; the  principal  disti  notion  between 
I the  two  species  is  found  in  the  bill  of  the 
1 Rook,  the  base  of  which  is  covert  with  a 
: rough  scabrous  skin.  These  birds  are  very 
* sociable,  and  build  close  to  each  other  in 
' trees,  fr^uently  in  the  midst  of  large  and 
: populous  towns.  In  these  aerial  abodes  they 
' establish  a kind  of  legal  constitution,  and 
suffer  none  to  fix  their  domicile  among  them 
but  acknowledged  natives  of  the  place. 
Rookeries  are,  in  consequence,  often  the 
, ecenes  of  bitter  contests  ; the  half^buUt 
\ nests  of  new  comers  tom  in  pieces,  and  the 
j unfortunate  couple  forced  to  begin  anew 
in  some  more  undisturbed  situation.  At  the 
I commencement  of  spring  the  Rooks  begin  to 
I build  their  nests ; and  one  of  them  brings 
! materials,  while  the  other  watches  the  build* 

I ing,  lest  it  should  be  plundered  by  its 
I bretliren.  All  the  old  inhabitants,  however, 
are  already  provided  with  nests ; those 
which  served  them  in  former  years  requiring 
only  a little  trimming  and  dressing  to  render 
them  equally  commu^ous  with  new  habita* 
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tions.  The  young  Rooks  indeed  are  unpro- 
vided, but  they  do  not  long  remain  so.  As 
. soon  as  the  male  and  female  have  fixed  on 
an  eligible  branch,  they  begin  to  collect 
suitable  materials ; the  outside  of  the  nest 
consisting  chiefly  of  sticks,  and  the  inside 
usually  lined  with  fibrous  roots  ; the  whole 
regularly  and  substantially  arranged.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  of  the 
old  birds  take  umbrage  at  the  young  ones 
for  making  choice  of  a spot  too  near  the 
abode  of  the  former ; hostilities  ensue,  and 
a speedy  removal  is  the  consequence  { but 
all  oppositi<Hi  ceases  whenever  the  female 
begins  to  lay,  and  not  one  of  the  whole  co- 
lony will  a^rwards  molest  her.  They  ore 
gregarious,  and  fiy  in  immense  flocks  morn- 


ing and  evening  to  and  firom  their  roosting- 
places  in  quest  of  food. 

Rooks  are  oficn  accused  of  feeding  on  the 
corn  jnst  after  it  has  been  sown,  and  various 
methods  have  been  contrived  both  to  kill 
and  frighten  them  away  ; but  persons  TTho 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  this  subject 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  destruction  which  they  make  upon 
grubs,  larvie,  worms,  and  noxious  insects, 
matly  overpay  the  injury  done  to  the  future 
harvest,  by  the  small  quantity  of  com  they 
may  destroy  in  searching  after  their  favour- 
ite food.  But  as  much  has  been  written  on 
this  oft-disputed  question,  as  well  as  on  the 
instincts  of  Rooks,  a few  extracts  in  this 
place  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

**  When  the  waters  retire  fVom  meadows 
and  low  lands,  where  they  have  remained 
any  time,  a luxurious  banquet  is  provided 
for  this  cort'us,  in  the  multitude  of  worms 
which  it  finds  drowned  on  them.  But  Its 
jubilee  is  the  season  of  the  cockchafer  (me/o- 
iontha  vulgaria)y  when  every  little  copse, 
every  oak,  becomes  animated  with  it  and  all 
its  noi^,  joyfiil  family,  feeding  and  scram- 
bling for  the  insect  food.  The  power  or 
faculty,  be  it  by  the  scent,  or  by  other  means 
that  rooks  possess  of  discovering  their  food, 
is  very  remarkable.  I have  oAen  observed 
them  alight  on  a pasture  of  uniform  verdure, 
and  exhibiting  no  sensible  appearance  of 
withering  or  decay,  and  imme^ately  com- 
mence stocking  up  the  ground.  Upon  in- 
vestigating the  object  of  their  operations,  I 
have  found  many  heads  of  plantains,  the 
little  autumnal  dandelions,  and  other  plants, 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  and  scattered  about, 
their  roots  having  been  eaten  off  by  a grub, 
leaving  only  a crown  of  leaves  upon  the 
surface.  This  gpnib  beneath,  in  the  earth, 
the  Kooks  liad  detected  in  their  flight,  and 
descended  to  feed  on  it,  first  pulling  up  the 
plant  which  concealed  it,  and  then  drawing 
the  larvie  from  their  holes.  By  what  inti- 
mation this  bird  had  discovered  its  hidden 
food  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture  ; but  the 
Rook  has  always  been  supposed  to  scent 
matters  with  great  discrimination."— ^ourn. 
o/  a Naturalut, 

**  The.  Rook  entices  its  young  from  the 
breeding  trees  os  soon  as  they  cun  flutter  to 
any  other.  These  young,  for  a few  evenings 
after  flight,  will  return  with  their  parents, 
and  roost  where  they  were  bred  ; but  they 
soon  quit  their  abode,  and  remain  absent 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  heat  of  summer  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  air  of  autumn  felt,  they  return 
and  visit  their  forsaken  habitations,  and 
tome  few  of  them  even  commence  the  repair 
of  their  shattered  nests  ; but  this  mcctiug  is 
very  differently  conducted  from  that  in  the 
spring  { their  voices  have  now  a mellowne  s 
approaching  to  musical,  with  little  mixture 
of  that  harsh  and  noisy  contention,  so  dis- 
tracting at  the  former  season,  and  seems 
more  like  a grave  consultation  upon  future 
procedure  i and  os  winter  approaches  they 
depart  for  some  other  place.  The  object  of 
this  meeting  is  unknown  ; nor  ore  we  awaro 
that  any  other  bird  revisits  tlic  nest  it  has 
onoe  forsaken." — IhuL 
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**  There  is  no  wild  bird  in  England  so 
completely  gregarious  as  the  llook»  or  so 
regular  in  iu  daily  movements.  The  Ring- 
duve»  will  usM^mble  in  countless  multitudes, 
the  ('inches  will  unite  in  vast  assemblies, 
and  Waterfowl  will  fl»)ck  in  thousands  to 
the  protected  lake,  during  the  dreary  months 
of  winter  : but  when  the  returning  sun 
spreads  joy  and  consolation  over  the  face  of 
nature,  their  congregated  numbers  aie  dis> 

; solved,  and  the  individuals  retire  in  pairs 
to  propagate  their  respective  species.  The 
Kook,  however,  remains  in  society  the  year 
tliroughout.  In  docks  it  builds  its  nest,  in 
flocks  it  seeks  for  foo<J,and  in  flocks  it  retires 
for  food.”  . . . . “ Sumetimes  these  birds 
perform  an  evolution,  which  is,  in  this  part  | 
of  the  country,  usually  called  the  shooting  I 
' of  the  Kooks.  Farmers  tell  you,  that  this  ! 
shooting  portends  a coming  wind.  He  who  | 
pays  attention  to  the  flight  of  birds  has.  no 
doubt,  observed  this  downward  movement, 

, When  Kooks  have  risen  to  an  immense 
. height  in  the  air,  so  that,  in  api>earance,  they 
I are  scarcely  larger  tlian  the  lark,  they  sud* 
dcnly  descend  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  tops 
of  trees  exactly  under  them.  To  effect  this, 
they  come  headlong  down,  on  pinion  a little 
raised,  but  not  exjianded,  in  a zig-zag  direc- 
tion (presenting  alternately  their  bock  and 
breast  to  you),  through  the  resisting  air, 
which  causes  a noise  similar  to  that  of  a 
rushing  wind.  This  is  a magnifleent  and 
beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  ornithologist. 
It  is  idle  for  a moment  to  suppose  that  it 
portends  wind.  It  is  merely  the  ordinary 
descent  of  the  birds  to  an  inviting  spot  be- 
neath them,  where,  in  general,  some  of  their 
associates  are  already  assembled,  or  wliere 
I there  is  food  to  be  procured.  When  we  con- 
. sider  the  prodigious  height  of  the  Rooks  at 
^ the  time  they  begin  to  descend,  we  con- 
I elude  that  they  cannot  effect  their  arrival 
' at  a spot  perpendicular  under  them  by  any 
I other  process  so  short  and  rapid.”  **  Kooks 
I remain  with  us  the  year  throughout.  If 
j there  were  a deficiency  of  food,  this  w'ould  i 
not  be  the  case  ; for,  when  birds  can  no  I 
I longer  support  themselves  in  the  place  which 
I they  have  chosen  for  their  residence,  tliey 
I leave  it,  and  ^o  in  quest  of  nutriment  else- 
where. Thus,  for  want  of  food,  myriads  of 
I wild  fowl  leave  the  frozen  north,  and  repair 
. to  milder  climates ; and  in  this  immediate 
district,  when  there  is  but  a scantv  spriiik- 
! ling  of  seeds  on  the  whitethorn  Dush,  our 
' flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  of  Kedwinp  hear 
I no  proportion  to  those  in  times  of  a plentiful 
I supply  of  their  favourite  food.  But  the 
numter  of  Rooks  never  visibly  diminishes  ; 
and  on  this  account  we  may  safely  conclude 
that,  one  way  or  other,  they  always  find  a 
suificiency  of  food.  Now,  if  we  bring,  os  a 
charge  against  them,  their  feeding  upon  Die 
industry  of  man,  as,  fur  example,  during  the 
time  of  a hard  frosty  or  at  seed-time,  or  a 
harvest,  at  which  periods  they  will  commit 
depredations,  if  not  narrowly  watched  $ we 
ought,  in  justice,  to  put  down  in  their  favour 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  th^  feed  entirely 
upon  inseota.” — Waterton'a  Eaaaya. 

But  while  admitting  the  truth  of  many  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  in  regard  to  'the 


mentonous  services  of  Kooks,  so  ably  con- 
ten<led  for  by  their  protectors  and  dclender!}. 
it  is  imi>os8ible  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain, 
tliereby  occasioning  great  loss  to  the  hus- 
bandman, unless  they  arc  watched  at  certain 
seasons  with  unremitting  assiduity.  It  was 
stated  at  a meeting  of  ^otch  agriculturists, 
held  no  longer  ago  than  April,  lb47,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  Kooks'  nests  in  one 
rookery  at  Ncwliston,  near  Edinburgh  j 
and  that,  attracted  by  so  numerous  a colony, 
it  had  become  a kind  of  rendezvous  for 
the  si^cics  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  insomuch  that  the  flocks  of  Kooks 
almost  darkened  the  air.  A calculation  had 
been  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  al- 
lowing their  numlicrs  to  be  30,000,  it  would 
require  30  bolls  (or  130  bushels)  of  wheat  to 
furnish  them  with  one  meal  a day! 

RORQUAL.  {BaUenoptera.)  A^nusof 
Ck^taccous  Mammalia,  closely  allied  to  the  ‘ 
common  Whales,  but  distinguished  by  hav-  , 
iug  a dorsal  flu,  with  Die  throat  and  under  . 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  folds,  } 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  great  I 
dilatation  ; Die  use  of  which  in  their  eco- 
nomy is  as  yetunknoH'n.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies ore  known,  but  they  arc  rather  ovoidc<l, 
on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  oil  they  produce. 

ROSE-BEETLE,  or  ROSE-FLY.  (Cc- 
/onia  aura/o.)  A well-known  C<deopterous 
insect ; about  an  inch  long,  of  a shining 
green  colour  above,  coppery  red  underneath, 
with  white  marks  on  the  elytra.  In  its 
larva  state,  it  frequents  rotten  timber,  and  i 
i.s  often  met  with  underground  in  ants’ nests,  ! 
where  it  appears  to  feed  upon  the  bits  of  \ 
wood  of  which  they  are  compose<l.  In  con  | 
sequence  of  this  the  larva  of  the  Rosc-bcctlc  i 
is  sometimes  culled  the  “king  of  the  ants.”  I 
Having  remained  about  three  years  in  the  | 
larva  state,  it  makes  a sort  of  cocoon  of  chips  , 
of  wood,  glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its  i 
own  ; here,  in  an  inactive  state,  it  passes  the  j 
winter,  and  emerges  in  the  fuUoiring  sum- 
mer as  a perfect  insect.  In  the  heat  of  the  ] 
day  the  Kose-bcetle  is  seen  flying  fyoin  1 
flower  to  flower,  sucking  Dieir  honey,  but 
evidently  preferring  the  rose  to  all  others.  | 

ROSE  CHAFER.  The  name  commonly  | 
given  in  this  country  to  a Coleopterous  insect 
iCeionia  aurata)  found  on  the  rose.  C^ec 
Cetonia].  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  Dr.  Harris,  this  name  is  applied  to  an  in- 
sect belonging  to  a diflerent  family,  which 
is  knoum  as  the  Macrodactylaa  mtMpinosua. 
It  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  body  slender,  tapering  before  and  l^hind, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  very  short  and 
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' close  ashen-yellow  down  ; the  thorax  U long 
and  narrow ; the  legs  arc  slender,  and  of  a 
pale  red  colour  ; the  joints  of  the  feet  are 
Upped  with  blaclc  and  are  ver>'  long,  which 
I caused  Latreille  to  cull  Uie  eenun Macrodac- 
\ tyluSt  that  is,  long  toe  or  Tong  foot.  The 
natural  history  of  the  Hose  Chafer,  according 
; to  this  veiy  observant  and  intelligent  writer, 
shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
; with  which  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the 
1 **  States"  areamicted.andwasforalongtimc 
involved  in  mystery.  “ For  some  time  after 
they  were  first  noticed,  rose-bugs  appeared 
to  ^ confined  to  their  favourite,  the  blossoms 
of  the  rose ; but  w’ithin  thirty  years  they 
I Iiavc  prodigiously  increased  in  number,  have 
attacked  at  random  various  kinds  ofplants  in 
I swarms,  and  have  become  notorious  for  their 
extensive  and  deplorable  ravages.  Thegrape- 
‘ vine  in  particular,  the  chcr^,  plum,  and 
apple  trees,  have  annually  suffered  by  their 
depredations ; many  other  fruit-trees  and 
shrubs,  garden  vegetables  and  com,  and  even 
the  tit^s  of  the  forest  and  the  grass  of  the 
fields,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by 
these  indiscriminate  feeders,  by  whom  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  arc  alike  consumed.  The 
unexpected  arrival  of  these  insects  in  swarms, 
I at  their  first  coming,  and  their  sudden  dis- 
appearance, at  tlie  close  of  their  career,  arc 
rcmai^able  facts  in  their  history.  They 
come  forth  from  Uie  ground  during  the  second 
week  in  June,  or  about  the  time  of  the  blos- 
soming of  the  damask  rose,  and  remain  f^om 
thirty  to  forty  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
]>cric^  the  males  become  exhausted,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  perish,  while  the  females 
enter  the  earth,  lay  their  eggs,  return  to  the 
surface,  and,  after  lingering  a few  days,  die 
also.  The  eggs  ore  hatclied  about  twenty 
days  after  they  are  laid  ; and  the  young 
j lurvte  begin  to  feed  on  such  roots  os  are 
withiu  their  reach.  They  attain  their  full 
' size  in  the  autumn,  being  then  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  an  cightli 
j of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a ycl- 
! luwlsh  wliite  colour,  with  a tinge  of  blue 
I tow  ards  the  hinder  extremity,  which  is  thick 
I and  obtuse  or  rounded.  In  October  they 
descend  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  pass 
the  winter  in  a torpid  state.  In  the  spring 
they  approach  towards  the  surface,  and  each 
one  forms  for  itself  a little  cell  of  an  oval 
shape,  by  turning  round  a great  many  times, 
BO  as  to  compress  the  earth  and  render  the 
inside  of  the  cavity  hard  and  smooth.  Willi- 
in  tills  cell  the  grub  is  transformed  to  a pupa, 
during  the  month  of  May,  by  casting  olf  iU 
skin,  which  is  jiushed  downwards  in  folds 
from  the  head  to  the  toil.  The  pupa  has 
somewiiat  the  fonn  of  the  perfected  beetle  ; 
hut  it  is  of  a yellowish  wlute  colour,  and  Us 
short  stump-likc  wings,  its  antenna*,  and  its 
legs  arc  folded  ut>on  the  breast,  and  its  wdiole 
body  is  enclosed  in  a thin  film,  that  wraps 
each  part  separately.  During  tlie  month  of 
June,  this  filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  included 
beetle  withdraws  from  It  its  body  and  its 
limbs,  bursts  open  its  earthen  cell,  and  digs 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus 
the  various  changes,  from  the  egg  to  the  full 
development  of  the  perfected  beetle,  are 
completed  within  tlie  space  of  one  year. 


Such  being  the  inctamorplioses  und  habits 
of  these  insects,  it  is  cv'idcnt  that  wc  cannot 
attack  them  in  the  egg,  the  grub,  or  the  pupa 
state  : the  enemy,  in  these  stages,  is  beyond 
our  reach,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  only 
of  the  natural  but  uuk  uown  means  appointed 
by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  keep  the  insect 
trills  in  check.  When  they  have  issued 
from  their  subterranean  retreats,  and  have 
congregated  upon  our  vines,  trees,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  in  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  their  propensities*,  wc  must  unite 
our  efforts  to  seize  and  crush  the  invaders. 
They  must  indeed  l>e  crushed,  scalded,  or 
burned,  to  deprive  them  of  life,  for  they  arc 
not  affected  by  any  of  the  applications 
usually  found  destructive  to  other  insects. 
Our  insect-eating  birds  undoubtedly  devour 
many  of  them,  and  desen  a to  be  cherished 
and  protected  for  their  services.  TJicy  are 
also  eaten  greedily  by  domesticated  fowls ; 
and  when  they  become  cxiiaustcd  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  or  when  they  arc  about  to 
lay  their  eggs,  they  are  destroyed  by  moles, 
insects,  and  other  animals,  which  Lie  in  wait 
to  seize  them." 

ROSTELLARIA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
or  rather  the  muddy  sand  on  tlieir  coasts. 
The  body  is  subcylindrical,  marbled  with 
rich  brown  on  tlic  outer  side,  and  white  on 
the  inner  and  front  side  : the  trunk  is  sub- 
cylindrical,  nnd  annulatcd  with  a central 
broad  line  of  deep  bronzc-block : the  mar- 
gins yellow  with  a narrow  Vermillion  line 
externally.  The  eyes  ai*e  on  long  cylindri- 
cal peduncles,  of  a deep  blue  w'ith  a black 
pupil : the  teutacula  are  subulate,  elongate, 
arising  from  the  peduncle  rather  below  the 
eye.  The  foot  is  narrow,  rather  dilated  in 
front  and  small  behind : the  operculum  is 
ovate,  triangular,  annular,  Kcmi-transparciit, 
and  homy.  Like  the  Utrovibidie^  It  pro- 
gresses bv  mctuis  of  its  pow’crful  and  clastic 
foot,  which  it  places  under  the  shell  in  a 
bent  jxisition,  when  suddenly  by  a muscular 
efi'ortit  straightens  that  organ  and  rolls  and 
leaps  over  and  over.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
turrcte<i,  and  acuminated ; the  spire  long, 
consisting  of  numerous  whorls. 

ROTELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  fn- 
Imbiting  a smooth,  sliining,  orbicular  shell, 
with  a conical  spire,  and  horny  oi>ercaluin  ; 
Icl't  Up  very  tliick,  and  spreading  over  the 
under  surface  so  os  to  form  a callosity.  Tlie 
animal  has  tw'o  very  luug  and  pointed  tcu- 
tocula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  } foot  short. 

ROTIFERA.  The  name  of  a class  of 
highly  organised  Infusorial  Crustaceans,  ! 
commonly  called  'Whkel-Anuialcdi.ks 
iJ{ot{/er  vulgaria)f  Ac.  These  wonderfully 
minute  objects  iiossessing  life  and  motion 
(some  of  them  less  than  the  500th  part  of  on 
Inch  in  length!)  are  of  course  wholly  In- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  but  their  struc- 
ture is  beautifully  revealed  to  us  by  the 
pow'crs  of  the  niicro8coi>e.  Nearly  all  of  them 
arc  aquatic  in  their  habits ; their  bodies 
are  transparent,  and  consequently  their  I 
general  structure  is  to  be  easily  recognized,  j 
They  have  usually  on  elongated  form,  slid-  | 
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lar  on  the  two  sides ; and  at  the  anterior 
extremity  are  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile 
ciZia,  usually  arrangCii  in  a circular  inamicrt 
wliich,  wiien  in  motion,  ap|>ear  like  revolv- 
ing wheels  {as  in  the  Wheel  Animalcule, 
which  has  a circular  row  of  cilia  on  each 
side).  The  posterior  extremity  is  prolonged  i 
into  a toil,  possessing  three  joints,  each  of 
which  has  a pair  of  prongs  or  points.  The 
ciVta  arc  disi>oscd  in  two  circles,  fonning 
what  are  callcfl  the  tchcels.  By  the  succes- 
sive vibration  of  these,  the  appearance  of  a 
continual  rotation  is  produced ; and  their 
I action  creates  ra]>id  currents  in  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  bv  which  the  supply  of  food  is 
obtained,  ^tween  the  wheels  the  head  is 
occasionally  protruded,  bearing  tw’o  red 
spots,  supposed  to  be  eyes  ; and  on  its  under 
surface  there  is  a projecting  tubular  spike, 
which  is  believed  to  act  as  a syphon  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  general  cavity 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  micro- 
scope alone  reveals  the  wonderful  structure 
and  variety  of  the  animals  of  this  class.  Mr. 
Brightwell  of  Norwich  was  the  first  who 
discovered  the  males,  while  Jlr.  Gosse  has 
confirmed  and  extended  our  knowledge  of 
these  interesting  Crustaccous  animals.  He 
is  preparing  a line  work  on  the  subject,  with 
admirable  drawings. 

RUDD,  or  RED-EYE.  (Ci/prtnus  ery~ 
tkrophtiuilmia.)  This  Acanthopterygious  flsh, 
which  Is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  is 
very  common  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  European  continent,  and  U 
found  in  the  Thames  and  various  other 
rivers  in  the  British  islands.  It  has  a small 
head,  blunt  nose,  and  orange-coloured  iridcs; 
back  arched,  and  sloping  rather  suddenly 
towards  the  head  and  tail ; scales  large  : 
general  colour  pale  gilded  olive,  the  back 
^ing  brow’ner,  and  the  whole  varying  wlicn 
viewed  in  ditferent  positions  in  reference  to 
the  light : the  fins  more  or  le^s  bright  red  or 
reddish-brown  ; dorsal  fin  rather  small,  and 
placed  beyond  the  midillc  of  the  back  j tail 
forked,  it  is  said  to  be  a better  fish  to  eat 
than  the  Roach,  with  which  it  corresponds 
in  size  and  wciglit. 

RUFF.  {Machetes,')  A genus  of  Wading 
birds  bcltjnging  to  the  ScolujtackUe  family, 

I The  Ruff  (Machetes  puffnax)  is  a bird  of  a 
ver^  pugnacious  character ; the  female  of 
which  is  called  the  Kkevk.  It  is  about  a 
fo<it  in  length  ; and  is  principally  distin- 
* guished  by  a very  remarkable  circle  of  long 
. feathers  round  the  neck,  wlicnce  it  receives 
I its  name  : in  some  birds  these  feathers  are 
1 black,  in  others  white,  yellow,  or  ferrugi- 
j nous  ? and  even  in  the  same  bird  they  fre- 
I qucntlv  differ  in  colour.  It  is  only  the 
] male,  how'cvcr,  that  is  furnished  with  this 
apiHjndage,  wliich  he  docs  not  gain  till  tlie 


second  year.  These  birds  are  migratory, 
api>earing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  m 
great  numbers,  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
They  arrive  in  this  country  early  in  the 
spring,  take  up  their  abode  in  Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire,  Ac.,  and  disappear  about  Michael- 
mas. Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  males 
I begin  to  hiV,  as  it  is  termed  ; that  is,  to 
; assemble  on  some  dry  bank,  near  a pool  of 


' water,  in  expectation  of  the  females,  which 
there  resort  to  them.  Each  male  takes  pos- 
session of  a small  spot  of  ground,  round 
which  he  runs  so  oAen  as  to  make  a bare 
circular  path ; and  as  soon  as  a female, 
alights,  all  the  males  within  a certain  dis- 
tance commence  a general  fight,  placing 
their  bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  their 
ruff,  and  usins  the  same  action  as  the  com- 
mon cock.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
large  nets.  When  fattened,  they  are  dressed 
like  the  Woodcock,  without  withdrawing 
tiic  intestines  ; and  when  killed  at  the  pro- 
per season,  are  reckoned  a most  delicious 
treat  for  an  epicure.  The  pugnacious  dis- 
; position  of  these  birds  is  so  strong,  that  when  . 
i they  arc  kept  for  the  purpose  of  fattening, 
their  place  of  confinement  is  obliged  to  be 
dark,  os,  the  moment  any  light  is  admitted, 
they  attack  each  other  with  such  fury  as  to 
occasion  a great  slaughter.  The  female  lays 
four  white  eggs,  marked  with  large  rusty 
spots,  in  a tuft  of  grass,  during  the  first  week 
I in  May,  and  sits  on  them  about  a month. 

RUMINANTTA.  An  onler  of  herbivorous 
Mammalia,  which  not  only  feed  exclusively 
on  vegetable  matter,  but  which  ruminate,  or  ; 
j * chew  the  cud,*  (thereby  meaning,  tliat  they  j 
p^sess  the  faculty  of  masticating  a second 
{ time  their  food,  which  they  return  into  the 
I mouth  after  a previous  deglutition ;)  os 
I Oxen,  Sheep,  Deer,  Goats, Camels, Ac.  “The 
I stomach  of  the  Ruminants  is  especially 
organized  for  niminatiim,  consisting  of  four 
distinct  cavities,  all  of  wliich  communicate 
w ith  a muscular  canal,  at  the  termination 
of  the  (esophagus.  Hard,  solid,  or  coarsely 
masticated  fo<^  posses  from  the  beginning 
of  the  muscular  canal  into  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach,  calk'd  the  rmnr»,  or  paunch. 
Water  is  received  into  the  second  cavity, 
called  the  reticidum,  and  almost  exclusively 
occupies  the  honeycomb  cells  of  that  cavity; 
it  is  gradually  mixed  with  the  coarsely 
divided  food  whidi  is  undergoing  mastica- 
tion in  the  rumen.  When  tliis  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  a portion  of  the  mass  is  received 
into  the  muscular  canal  at  the  termination 
of  the  oesophagus : it  is  there  moulded  into 
a ball,  and  proiielled  by  a rapid  and  inverted 
I action  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  into  the 
I mouth,  where  it  is  more  perfectly  masticated, 

I mixed  with  fluid,  and  again  swallowed.  It 
now  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach, 
called  the  jMnttenuruj  from  the  broad  Icuf- 
likc  plates  of  membrane  with  which  it  U 
occupied  { here  the  superfluous  fluid,  which 
otherwise  might  have  too  much  diluted  the 
gastric  juice,  is  absorbed,  and  the  subdivided 
cud  passes  gradually  into  the  fourth  or  true 
digesting  stomach,  culled  the  abofnasus,” — 
Mran(te'a  Diet,  The  senses  of  the  Rumi- 
nantia  ore  extremely  acute,  and  serve  to 
indicate  to  them  the  ap{>roach  of  danger,  as 
well  as  to  direct  them  in  their  choice  of 
food.  Their  eyes  arc  placed  at  the  side  of 
tlie  head,  so  that  their  range  of  vision  is 
greatly  extended.  The  ears  also  are  placed 
far  back,  and  arc  very  movable  ; so  that 
tlioy  can  be  turned  to  catch  sounds  in  any 
direction ; ami  their  sense  of  smell  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  Of  oil  animals,  Ruminants 
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( arc  the  most  uscfHil  to  Man.  In  the  first 
place*  they  fumUh  him  with  nearly  all  the 
animal  fiesh  which  he  consumes.  Some  of 
them  serve  him  as  beasts  of  burden ; and 
others  supply  him  with  milk,  talluw,  hides, 
horns,  and  other  products  most  important 
to  his  comfort,  and  even  to  his  subsistence. 
Many  of  them  have  from  the  earliest  periods 
been  domesticated,  and  have  accompanied 
Man  in  his  gradual  diffusion  over  the  globe  t 
while  some,  as  the  Kein-^deer  and  Camel, 
are  invaluable  in  certain  localities,  to  which 
they  arc  expressly  and  admirably  adapted. 

BUSTIC  CMOTHSl  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
CharceaSy  Rusinay  Caradrinay  and  Hegttia, 

RUTELID^.  A group  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  in  some  respects  allied  to  the  Mclo* 
lonthids  and  Cetoniadse.  The  body  is 
shorter,  rounder,  and  more  polished  than  in 
the  Scarab^idse,  and  ornamented  with  bril- 
liant colours.  The  head  and  thorax  are  iden- 
tical, and  not  cornuted  in  either  sex  ; the 
maxillcD  are  scaly,  truncated  at  tlie  tip,  with 
five  or  six  strong  teeth.  The  mesostemum  is 
often  porreclcd,  the  scutellum  large,  and  the 
tarsal  claws  unequal-sized.  With  lew  excep- 
tions, they  are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Dr.  Thoddeus  Harris  has  de- 
scribed a well-known  American  species.  lie 
says,  **  One  of  the  most  common  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Tree-beetles  of  this 
country  is  the  Areoda  lanigcray  or  woolly 
Areoda,  sometimes  also  called  the  Gold- 
SMiTii-UKETLE.  It  is  about  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  broad  oval  in  shape,  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour  above,  glittering  like 
burnished  gold  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
thorax ; tlic  under  side  of  the  body  is  copper- 
coloured,  and  thickly  covered  with  whitish 
wool ; and  the  legs  are  brownish-yellow,  or 
brassy,  slmded  with  green.  These  fine  beetles 
begin  to  appear  in  Massachusetts  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  continue  generally  till 
the  20th  of  June.  In  the  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight  they  come  forth  from  their  re- 
treats, and  fly  about  with  a humming  and 
rustling  sound  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
the  tender  leaves  of  which  they  devour. 
X^ear-trees  are  particularly  subject  to  their 
attacks,  but  the  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak, 
and  probably  also  other  kinds  of  trees,  are 
frequented  and  injured  by  them.  During 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  remain  at  rest 
upon  the  trees,  clinging  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  ; and  endeavour  to  conceal 
themselves  by  drawing  two  or  three  leaves 
together,  and  holding  them  in  this  position 
with  their  long  unequal  claws.  In  some 
seasons  they  occur  in  profusion,  and  then 
may  be  observed  in  great  ouantitics  by 
shaicing  the  young  trees  on  which  they  are 
lodged  in  the  day-time,  as  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fly  when  thus  disturbed,  but  full  at 
once  to  the  ground.  The  larvro  of  these 
insects  are  not  known  ; probably  they  live 
ill  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants.'* 

SABELIiA.  A marine  animal,  belonging 

I to  the  second  onler  of  AnnehV/<r,  which  forms 
its  tul>c  or  shell  partly  by  a calcareous  cx- 
udutiun  from  its  own  iMKly,  and  partly  hy  i 
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granules  of  clay  or  fine  mud.  The  species  j 
are  rather  large,  and  their  branchial  tufts 
extremely  delicate. 

SABLE.  (Mvstcla  zi'beUina.)  Of  all  the 
Weasel  tribe  this  is  the  most  celebrated,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  fur,  I 
but  from  the  horrors  of  the  chace,  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  depth  of  winter  among 
mountains  covered  with  icc  and  snow,  in 
the  coldest  and  most  desolate  regions  into 
which  man  has  yet  penetrated.  The  Sablo 
has  long  whiskers,  rounded  cars,  large  feet, 
the  soles  of  which  are  covered  willi  fur, 
white  claws,  and  a long  bushy  tail.  The 
general  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  more  or 
less  brilliant,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the 
throat  and  neck  grayish.  They  resemble 
the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind  in  vivacity  and 
agility  { in  sleeping  by  day,  and  hunting 
their  prey  by  night : they  usually  live  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  holes  of  the  earth, 
or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees ; and  some- 
times, like  the  marten,  tliey  form  their  nests 
in  the  boughs  of  trees,  l^he  females  bring 
forth  from  three  to  five  young  at  a time, 
which  they  suckle  for  a month  or  five  weeks. 
They  inhabit  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia;  and  as  prodigious  numlicrs 
ore  killed  in  Siberia,  their  skins  form  a 
very  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Russians. 

Sables'  skins  are  in  the  highest  perfection 
betwixt  the  months  of  November  and  Janu- 
ary ; accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter,  the  Sable  hunters  assemble  in 
very  considerable  companies,  and  proccc<l 
along  the  great  rivers  in  boats,  taking  with 
them  provisions  for  tlirec  or  four  months. 
Wlicn  they  arrive  at  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  diifcrcnt  parties,  each  under 
the  direction  of  a leader,  lake  up  their  re- 
spective quarters,  where  they  form  huts  of 
trees,  and  bank  up  the  snow  round  them  ; 
near  these  they  lay  their  snares ; and  then 
advancing  farther,  they  set  more,  still  build- 
ing new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return- 
ing successively  to  every  old  one,  to  visit  the 
tri^Sj  from  which  they  take  the  game  and 
skin  it.  Their  snares  or  traps  arc  generally 
a sort  of  pitfalls,  with  loose  boards  placed 
over  them,  bailed  with  fish  or  flesh  : but  when 
Sables  grow  scarce,  tlie  hunters  truce  them 
to  their  holes  through  the  new-fallcn  snow, 
place  nets  at  their  entrances,  and  frequently 
watch  two  or  three  days  for  the  appearance 
of  the  animals.  Other  modes  of  taking  them 
arc  also  resorted  to  ; sometimes  fire-arms  are 
used,  and  sometimes  cross-bows.  When  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  and  the  intense 
cold  which  the  Sable  hunters  must  endure 
in  the  depth  of  a Siberian  winter,  arc  con- 
sidered, we  think  there  are  few  persona 
da’clling  in  more  congenial  climes  who  arc 
likely  to  envy  tliem  the  sjMjrt. 

SACCOPHAnX'NX  AMPlTT.LACErS, 
or  BOTTLE-FISH.  This  anguilliform  fish 
belongs  to  the  singular  genus  ^ccophm’f/ujCy 
in  which  the  body,  capable  of  being  inflated 
like  a sack  or  leathern  bottle,  is  terminated 
by  a very  long  and  slender  whip-like  tail, 
c<lged  alMJVc  und  lielow  by  the  narrow  dorsal 
and  anal  which  unite  at  its  tip.  Tl  is  thus 
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described  by  Dr.  Ricl\ardson  in  his  ‘ Fauna 
1 Boreali- Americana  : * — the  mouth,  armed 
' with  long  sharp  teeth,  is  cleft  for  past  the 
eyes,  wliich  are  close  to  the  very  short 
pointed  snout.  The  gill-openings,  having 
the  form  of  irregular  slits,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  the  three  brancliia  to  be  seen,  ore 
under  the  very  small  pectorals.  The  skin 
. is  soil,  slimy,  loose,  and  slightly  griuml^ 
in  api>earance.  The  extensibility  of  the 
jaws  and  tliruat  Is  extraordinary,  being  even 
gieatcr  than  that  exhibited  by  the  serpeut 
tribe.  Only  two  examples  of  tlic  genus  are 
known  to  have  been  taken,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  dimensions,  thev  realise  many 
of  the  popular  accounts  of  the  great  Arne- 
i rican  sea-serpent.  They  are  voracious  fish, 
with  a capacious  stomach  aud  short  straight 
gut.  One  of  the  specimens  had  recently 
before  lU  capture  swallowed  a fish  longer 
than  its  own  bo<ly,  and  the  other  had  appa- 
I rently  exhausted  itself  in  vain  attempts  to 
gorge  a Bca-pcrch  thicker  than  itself.  The 
iudividual  described  by  Dr.  Harwood  (Sac- 
copharjfTix  arupuUaceus).  measuring  four  feet 
and  a half  in  ler.gtli,  was  captured  in  the 
entrance  of  Davis’  Strait,  by  Capt.  Sawyer, 
of  tlie  ship  llannony  ; the  other  {Sacco^- 
ryyix  chordalus),  which  was  six  feet  long, 
was  taken  by  CapU  Hector  Coffin,  about 
midway  between  the  Labrador  coast  and 
Ireland,  in  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

I S A COIN,  or  SQUIRREL  MONKEY. 

The  little  animals  belonging  to  this  group 
I are  extremely  light,  active,  and  graceful  iu 
their  movements,  as  well  as  elegant  in  their 
' ' forms.  They  use  their  Uil  as  a protection 
against  cold,  to  which  they  are  acutely  sen- 
sitive. Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  insects, 
eggs,  and  small  birds. 

i SAJOU.  A lively  and  active  Monkey,  of 
the  genus  Cebus;  docile,  but  somewhat  ca- 
pricious. It  has  a prehensile  tail,  though  it 
is  not  so  delicate  an  organ  of  touch  as  in 
I some  other  species.  In  their  native  forests 
I ' they  live  in  troops  i feeding  on  fruits,  graiu, 
I'eggs,  &C.  [See  Mo:»  KEYS.] 

I 8AKI.  A monkey  belonging  to  the  genus 
' Pithicia^  and  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey. 

I These  animals  usually  reside  in  the  outskirts 
1 of  forests,  in  small  societies  of  ten  or  twelve 
individuals.  Upon  the  slightest  provocation 
] they  display  a morose  and  savage  temper  j 
! and,  like  the  Howlers,  they  utter  loud  cries 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset. 

^ SALAMANDER.  (5a?amofMfm.1  A 
genus  of  reptiles,  closely  allied  to  the  frog, 
but  differing  from  it  in  having  an  elongated 
body,  a long  tail,  aud  four  feet  of  equal 
length.  They  have  the  general  form  of 
lizards,  but  have  all  the  characters  of  Batra^ 
diianSy  and  have  therefore  been  removed 
fcim  the  genus  Jjootria^  where  Llnnseus  had 
placed  them.  The  head  is  flattened  ; the 
jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  small  teeth ; 
and  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
palate.  The  young  are  bom  in  the  shape  of 
I tadpoles,  are  provided  with  gills,  and  have 
their  tails  vertically  compressed.  In  the 
adult  state  they  respire  in  the  tame  manner 


as  frogs  and  tortoises.  The  terrestrial  Sa- 
lamauders  inhabit  the  water  only  during 
the  tadpole  state,  or  during  the  lime  that 
they  are  laying  their  eggs  : they  ore  distin- 
guished by  a rounded  tail.  The  aquatic 
species  remain  during  life  in  water,  and  ore 
enabled  to  swim  with  considerable  briskness 


by  means  of  their  compressed  tails.  They 
possess  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
reproducing  their  parts ; renewing,  many 
times  successively  (.according  to  the  expe- 
riments of  Spallanzani),  the  same  mem- 
ber after  it  had  been  severed,  and  this 
with  all  its  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  An- 
other faculty,  not  less  singular,  cousists  (as 
shown  by  D'ifoy)  in  their  recovering  after 
having  been  long  frozen  up  in  i(X. 

The  CoMMOX  Salamaxpeh  of  Europe 
{^Salamandra  vuJqaris)i8  a sluggish,  clumsy 
reptile,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of  a black- 
ish colour,  with  large,  irregular,  rounded 
spots  of  bright  yellow.  It  is  found  in  moist 
places,  under  stones  or  tlie  roots  of  trees, 
near  the  borders  of  springs,  in  deep  woods, 
Ac.,  and  passes  its  life  under  ground,  except 
duriug  ndns  or  at  night,  when  it  comes  out, 
but  docs  not  wander  far  from  its  place  of 
residence.  It  lives  on  slugs,  insects,  worms, 
Ac. ; does  not  appear  to  riiim  the  preseuce 
of  man  or  other  animals ; is  ovipuous ; 
and  exudes  a mucous  aud  acrid  secretion  iu 
great  abundance.  Among  tlie  most  absurdly 
Ignorant  of  all  |K>pular  superstitions,  was 
that  which  ascribed  to  this  poor  reptile  tlie 
power  of  subsisting  in  the  Are  : and  liow  the 
idea  could  ever  have  originated  appears 
truly  wonderful,  when  all  the  haunts  anil 
habits  of  the  animal  arc  connected  with 
cold  and  moisture.  There  are  many  tpeeics 
in  North  aud  South  Amerioa. 

The  GIGANTIC  SALAMANDER.  [See 
SiKBonmA  in  8upplbxb»t.] 

SALLOW  [MOTHS],  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Motlu  of  the  genus  J^atUhia, 

I SALMO.  A numerous  genus  of  Mala- 
I copterygious  fishes,  most  of  which  are  highly 
I prised  as  food  | among  the  species  are  the 
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i SALMON.  (Sa^nlO  sajar.)  This  well- 
I kuown  fish,  so  highly  esteemed  for  iU  de- 
licacy of  flavour,  and  so  important  in  a 
commercial  sense,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  plentiful  species  of  the  or 

Salmon  and  Trout  tribe,  a family  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Malacopterygli  Abdomi- 
1 nalea.  They  have  the  body  covered  with 
' scales,  and  are  characterized  by  having  all 
the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  flu  soft  or  jointed, 
and  the  second  dorsal  entirely  adipose : they 
are  generally  very  muscular,  and  possessed 
of  great  strength ; and  they  are  voracious 
in  tneir  habits,  feeding  rather  upon  insects 
and  small  Crustacea  than  upon  other  fishes. 
I The  common  Salmon  {Salmo  salar)  is  chiefly 
, an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  temperate 
i regions,  where  it  occurs  at  different  periods 
I both  in  salt  and  fresh  waters  ; quitting  the 
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sea  at  certain  seasons  to  deposit  its  spawn  in 
I the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers,  at  a great  dis- 
I tance  from  their  mouths.  It  grows  to  the 
■ length  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  and  is  usu- 
J ally  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  when  taken  ; 
but  the  full-grown  Salmon  averages  a weight 
of  ^tween  twenty  and  thirty  pounds. 
Knormous  specimens,  however,  arc  now  ai\d 

* then  captured : sometimes  weighing  forty 
t or  fifty  pounds  ; and  it  is  a fact  that,  in 
I 1821,  a Salmon  was  exhibited  in  a fish- 
I monger's  shop  in  London  (Mr.  Grove's  of 
I Bond  Street),  weighing  eighty-three  pounds. 

I It  was  a female  fish,  of  extraordinary  thick- 
I ness,  good  colour,  and  excellent  quality. 

The  tody  of  the  Salmon  is  elongated  and 
' compressed  i the  colour  a dark  blue,  dotted 
1 with  black  spots  on  the  back  ; silvery  gruv 
on  the  sides  with  spots,  and  white  with 
. a faint  shade  of  pink  below  ; the  head  of 

• moderate  size,  and  the  upper  jaw  rather 
I the  longest.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  mouth 

I are  furnished  with  pointed  teeth.  The  usual 
I time  at  which  the  Salmon  leaves  the  sea,  is 
the  autumn  ; it  remains  in  the  rivers  during  i 
I the  winter ; and  returns  to  the  sea  after 
i having  deposited  the  spawn,  in  the  spring. 

I In  ascending  rivers  there  are  scarcely  any 
' obstacles  which  these  fish  will  not  surmount : 

' they  will  force  themselves  against  the  most 
I rapid  streams,  and  spring  with  amazing 
I agility  over  cataracts  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
; in  height.  On  this  account,  small  cascades 
! on  the  Tweed,  tlie  Severn,  and  other  rivers 
{ where  they  resort,  arc  called  Salmon-leaps. 

' If  alarmed,  they  dart  away  with  such  velo- 
city that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them. 
They  i>enctratc  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
continents,  and  deposit  their  spawn  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  longest  rivers ; but  before 
depositing  it,  the  Salmon  makes  a fHirrow  | 
in  tiie  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  ; and  its 
eggs,  when  dej>osited  in  this,  are  carefully 
covered  up.  When  the  young  are  about  a 
foot  in  length,  they  descend  the  rivers,  and 
' take  refuge  in  the  ocean.  I^atc  in  the  fol- 


I lowing  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  afYer  the  old  ones  have  ascended,  the 
I young  a^ain  enter  the  rivers,  and  are  then 
1 about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They 
again  seek  the  ocean  on  the  return  of  frosts. 
At  two  years  old  the  Salmon  weighs  six  or 
eight  pounds,  and  generally  requires  five  or 
six  years  to  attain  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve. 

In  Mr.  Yarrcirs  excellent  work  on  British 
Fishes,  much  information  is  given,  both  with 
res|tect  to  the  habits  of  those  which  resort 
to  our  rivers  and  the  various  modes  of  taking  j 
them.  *•  The  adult  fish  having  spawned, 
being  out  of  condition,  and  unfit  for  foto, 
are  considered  as  unclean  fle»h.  They  arc 
usually  called  AW/s ; the  mule  fish  is  also 
called  a Kipper,  the  female  a iSheUder,  or 
Hagfjit.  With  thefiomis  of  the  end  of  winter 
and  the  commeueement  of  spring  they  de- 
scend the  river  from  pool  to  pool  ; and 
ultimately  ^ain  the  sea,  where  they  quickly 
recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again  in 
autumn  for  the  same  purpose  os  tofore  \ 
but  always  remaining  for  a time  in  the 
brackish  water  of  the  tide-way  before  nmk- 
' ing  cither  decided  change  ; obtaining,  it  has 
been  said,  a release  from  certain  parasitic 
I animals,  either  external  or  internal,  by  each 
seasonal  change  ; those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  fresh, 
and  vice  wsd.”  “ The  Salmon  fry  at  first 
keep  in  the  slack  water  by  the  sides  of  the 
river  \ after  a time,  as  they  tocome  stronger, 
they  go  more  towards  the  mid-stream  ; and 
when  the  water  is  increased  by  rain,  tliey 
move  gradually  down  the  river.  On  meet 
ing  the  tide,  they  remain  for  two  or  three 
days  in  that  part  wliere  the  water  becomes  a 
little  brackish  from  the  mixture  of  salt 
water,  till  they  are  intired  to  the  change, 
when  they  go  oiT  to  tlie  sea  all  at  once. 
There,  their  growth  appears  to  be  very 
rapid,  and  many  return  to  the  brackish 
water,  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
time  tliey  hare  been  absent.'*  **  It  has  been 
a constantly  received  opinion,  that  all  the 
young  fish  after  their  first  visit  to  tlie  sea 
return  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  had  been 
bred  ; and  numbers  of  marked  fish  are  stated 
to  have  been  retaken  in  their  native  rivers : 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  have 
been  taken  in  other  rivers  not  fur  off.  The 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  they  could  find 
and  return  to  the  same  spot  after  roving  for 
miles  along  the  coast  remains  to  be  solved. 
That  they  do  thus  rove  for  miles  is  proved 
by  the  thousands  that  arc  taken  in  nets 
placed  in  the  >bays  along  the  coast."  The  i 
flesh  of  the  Salmon  is  of  a bright  orange  | 
colour  when  raw,  redder  when  salted,  and  a 
little  paler  when  boiled ; as  a food  it  Is  rich, 
tender,  and  sweet ; It  is,  however,  considered 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should  be 
eaten  as  early  as  possible  after  its  capture, 
it  being  very  unwholesome  when  stale.  This, 
indee<l,  may  be  remarked  of  all  the 
monidtr..  The  principal  Salmon  fisheries  in 
Euroi>e  are  in  the  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-coasts 
adjoining  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Tweed  , 
is  the  most  famous  river  for  Salmon  fishing,  i 
and  prodigious  quantities  arc  caught  there  ! | 
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in  several  other  large  streams  also  very  con- 
siderable quantities  are  taken  ; as  the  Severn* 
the  Mersey,  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the 
Trent,  the  Medway,  &c.  A voung  Salmon 
under  two  pounds  in  wcigrit  is  called  a 
Salmon  VetU  and  a larger  one  a GnVse. 

In  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  is  an  acemint  of  rc[>eated  ob- 
servations and  experiments  by  Mr.  Shaw  of 
Dnimlanrig,  clcarlv  proving  that  the  small 
Salmouoid  fish,  called  the  /*orr,  is,  as  many 
naturalists  hod  sttspected,  the  young  of  the 
Salmon. 

How  far  the  legitimate  province  of  a 
writer  on  roologj'  may  extend,  when  describ- 
ing the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  we 
arc  unable  exactly  to  define,  or  what  lK)unds 
arc  to  be  prescril>ed  to  his  fancy  (if  he  hap- 
pen to  possess  any) ; but  we  would  rather 
incur  the  cliarge  of  8U|>ererogaUon,  justlpr 
founded  or  not,  than  forego  the  strong  incli- 
nation we  feel  for  the  adoption  of  an  appo- 
site passage  — particularly  one  so  graphic 
ami  spiviied  os  the  following  description  of 
, the  caj>ture  of  a salmon,  from  the  vigorous 
j i>cn  of  the  well-known  Christopher  North 
j “She  is  a salmon,  therefore  to  be  viewed — 
slie  is  a salmon,  therefore  to  be  won  ; but 
shy,  timid,  capricious,  headstrong,  now 
wrathful,  and  now  full  of  fear : the  cruel 
artist  has  hookcfl  her,  and  in  spite  of  all 
^ her  struggling,  will  bring  her  to  the  gasp  at 
last.’*-~“  But  the  salmon  has  grown  sulky, 
and  must  be  made  to  spring  to  the  plunging 
stone.  There,  suddenly  instinct  with  new 
passion,  she  shoots  out  of  the  foam  like  a bar 
of  silver  bullion  t and  relapsing  into  the 
flf>od  is  in  another  moment  at  the  very  liead  of 
' the  waterfall  I Give  her  the  butt — give  her 
' the  butt  — or  she  is  gone  for  ever  with  the 
; thunder  into  ten  fathoms  deep  I Now  comet 
the  trial  of  your  tackle — and  when  was 
I Phin  ever  known  to  fail  at  the  edge  of  cliff 
I or  cataract  ? Her  snout  is  southwards  — 

, right  up  to  the  middle  of  the  hill-l>om  river, 
as  if  she  would  seek  its  very  source  where 
she  was  spasmed.  She  still  swims  swiA  and 
I strong,  and  the  deep,  and  the  line  goes 
steadv.  There  Is  yet  an  hour’s  play  in  her 
dorsal  fin  — danger  in  the  flap  of  her  tail  — 
and  yet  may  her  silver  shoulder  shatter  the 
gut  against  a rock.**  — “ What  another  mad 
leap  1 yet  another  sullen  plunge  I Ha,  ha, 
my  beauty  I Methinks  wc  could  fain  fbnd 
and  kiss  thy  silver  side,  languidly  lying 
afloat  on  the  foam,  as  if  all  further  resistance 
now  were  vain,  and  gracefully  thou  wert 
surrendering  thyself  to  death  I No  — she 
trusts  to  the  last  trial  of  her  tail  — sw-ectly 
workest  thou,  O reel  of  reels  I and  on  thy 
smooth  axle  spinning slceps’t,  cvenosMilton 
describes  her,  like  our  own  worthy  planet.'* 

— “The  gain  the  gaff  I Into  the  eddy  she 
sails,  sick  and  slow,  and  almost  with  a swirl 

— whitening  as  she  nears  the  sand  — there 
she  has  it  — stuck  right  in  the  shoulder  — 
and  lies  at  last  in  all  the  glorious  length 
and  breadth  of  beaming  beauty,  fit  prey  for 
giant  or  demigod  angling  before  thePlood  I ** 
— Chris,  North's  Jtrcrcations. 

With  another  picturesque  tnorreaw,  from 
the  ‘ Days  and  Nights,'  4:c,  of  Mr.  8croj>c, 
wc  will  take  our  leave  of  this  nuMc  sport- 


creati^  fish.  The  author  is  remarking  on 
the  di^rence  between  fisliing  for  Salmon  in 
the  briny  tide  and  in  its  favourite  rivers, 
and  exclaims:  “No,  the  wild  main  I trust 
not.  Rather  let  me  wander  beside  the  banks 
of  the  tranauil  streams  of  the  warm  South, 
‘ in  the  yellow  meads  of  Asphodel,*  when 
the  voung  spring  comes  forth,  and  all  nature 
is  glad ; or  if  a wilder  mood  comes  over 
me.  let  me  clamber  among  the  steeps  of  the 
North,  beneath  the  shaggy  mountains,  where 
the  river  comes  foaming  and  raging  everlast- 
ingly, wedging  its  way  through  the  secret 
glen,  whilst  the  eagle,  but  dimly  seen,  cleaves 
the  winds  and  the  clouds,  and  the  dun  deer 
gaze  fVom  the  mosses  above.  There,  amongst 
gigantic  rocks,  and  the  din  of  mountain 
torrents,  let  me  do  battle  with  the  lusty 
Salmon,  till  I drag  him  into  day,  rejoicing 
in  his  bulk,  voluminous  and  vast.*' 

Salmo  Rossii  I or  Ross's  Arctic  Sat.- 
Mox.  Tliis  species  was  named  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson in  honour  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross.  “ whose  scientific  acquirements  and 
contributions  to  Natural  History  **  arc 
equalled  only  by  the  “ professional  skill, 
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exertions,  and  perseverance  **  he  exhibited  ! 
during  his  various  expeditions  of  discovery  j 
in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  No/mo  R(*$sii  is  of  a 
more  slender  form  than  the  common  Salmon.  ' 
with  a straighter  back,  much  less  arched 
forehead  and  shoulders,  and  slightly  larger 
head.  The  remarkable  length  oi  the  under 
jaw,  and  the  truncated  snout,  give  a peculiar 
appearance  to  the  fish,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  nature  of  the  scales  (which  are 
small,  and  each  surrounded  by  a distinct 
space  of  smooth  skin),  and  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  readily  chamctcrize  the  species. 
In  regard  to  colour,  the  back,  top  of  the 
head,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  have  a hue 
I intermediate  between  oil-green  and  hair- 
brown  ; the  cheeks  are  nacry,  and  the  sides 
pearl-gray,  with  a blush  of  lilac  and  a 
silvery  lustre  t near  the  lateral  line  are 
numerous  scattered  dots  of  carmine ; and 
the  colour  of  the  belly  varies  In  dHTercnt 
individuals  from  faded  orange  to  deep  re<l. 
— “ The  Sahno  Jiossii  is  so  extremely  abun- 
dant in  the  sea,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  Boothia  Felix,  at  certain  seasons, 
that  3378  were  obtained  at  one  haul  of  a 
small-sized  scan.  They  varied  in  weight 
from  two  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  ralncr 
exceeded.  In  the  aggregate,  six  tons.  In 
some  the  colour  of  the  flesh  was  of  a dark 
red,  in  others  it  was  very  pale,  the  dark  (»nt  s 
I being  the  firmest  and  best  flavoured.'*  Dr. 

I R.  adds,  that  the  ma/ma,  or  gold  of  tlie 
I Russians,  which  enters  tlie  rivers  of  Kami-  < 
schatka,  agrees  with  the  Salmo  UossiiiTi  its 
comparatively  slender  cylindrical  form, 

1 scarlet  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  colours  of 
1 some  other  parts  ; but  that  the  habits  of  the 
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! two  are  evidently  unlike,  if  It  be  true,  03  if  I 
tfflerted,  that  the  maLma  never  coogregatce 
in  ihoali. 

Saluo  Aldus.  This  fish,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Aitihawmeg  by  the  native  , 
Indians,  manv  of  whom  mainly  subsist  upon  ! 
it,  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  interior  lakes  j 
of  America,  from  Erie  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  I 
belongs  to  tlie  sub-genus  Coregnnng^  family  I 
Sfdnujnidcat.  The  Attihawmeg  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Herring  in  the  structure 
of  its  jaws  and  gill-covers,  and,  like  that 
fish,  it  dies  tpecdriy  when  taken  out  of  the 
water.  It  measures  about  twenty  inches  in 
length  { its  usual  weight  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  and  when  very  fat  it  attains  to  seven 
or  eight  pounds,  and  occasionally  more  ; but 
these  large  fish  are  confined  to  particular 
localitica  The  form  of  the  Attihawmeg  is 
ovate,  more  or  less  gibbous  before  the  dorsal 
flu,  with  a slightly-tapering  tail  inclining 
a little  upwards.  The  body  is  compressed; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hc^  is  smooth  and 
even  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  situated  a little 
more  than  a diameter  of  the  orbit  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout,  which  projects  a little  from 
Uie  shut  mouth.  The  jaw's  and  tongue  are 
furnished  with  a few  teeth,  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 


and  too  slender  to  be  very  perceptible  to  the 
finger  ; the  palate  and  vomer  are  quite 
smooth.  The  scales  are  about  half  an  Inch 


in  diameter  i they  have  a bright  pearly 
lustre,  and  are  thin  and  very  deciduous.  The 
caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  spreads  widely. 
The  colour  of  the  Attihawmeg,  in  the  shade, 
is  a bluish-gray  on  the  bock,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  aud  white  on  the  belly ; but  w’hcii 
in  a full  light,  it  assumes  a nacry  and  iri- 
descent pearly  lustre. 

In  certain  fakes,  and  in  some  seasons,  <1118 
fish  is  loaded  with  fat,  particularly  about 
the  shoulders,  where  it  produces  a hump ; 
but  though  it  is  rich  and  fat.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing satiety  it  daily  becomes  more  agree- 
able to  the  palate  ; and  it  Is  confidently 
asserted,  that,  though  deprived  of  bread  and 
I vegetables,  one  may  live  wholly  upon  this 
fish  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  tiring. 
{ After  the  spawning  season  its  flesh  becomes 
I lean  and  rather  watery,  but  not  unwhole- 
some, and  it  may  be  improved  by  being 
i hung  in  the  open  air  for  a month  or  six 
weeks  t at  least  it  is  allowed  by  the  iclithyo- 
phagists  of  the  hir  coimtries  to  be  richer, 
firmer,  and  altogether  more  agreeable  to 
their  palates.  It  is  a gregarious  fish,  and 
resorts  to  different  ports  of  a lake  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  its  movements 
being  in  all  probability  regulated  by  its 
supply  of  food.  In  winter  tlie  fisheries  are 
> generally  established  In  deep  water,  remote 
I Irom  the  shore  « after  the  spawning  period, 
1 the  fbll-fiihcry,  as  it  is  termed,  is  more  pro- 
ductive in  shallow  bays  aud  on  banks  near 
! the  shore.  The  Attihawmeg  feeds  on  wft 
insects  and  small  shelly  mollusca ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  it  differs  from 
the  other  known  Coregoni  in  the  extraordi- 
nary thickness  of  its  stomach,  which  has 
been  thouaht  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  gixxard  of  a fowl. 


I SALMON  TROUT.  {Suhno  Tt'utta.')  This 
fish,  which  in  Scotland  is  callc<l  the  Sea 
Trout,  is  next  in  value  to  the  Salmon,  and 
in  its  habits  exceedingly  similar.  It  has  a 
large  smooth  head,  of  a dusky  colour,  with 
a gloss  of  blue  and  green  ; the  bock  is  of  the 
same  colour,  except  that  it  becomes  fainter  ' 
towards  the  lateral  line  : the  aides,  as  far  as  i 
the  lateral  line,  arc  marked  with  large,  ir- 
rcgiilar-shaiK'd  of  block  ; and  the  ub-  ; 
domcn  is  while.  J.ikethe  Salmon,  this  ti.sh 
migrates  to  and  from  the  sco,  ami  consc-  i 
quently,  when  it  has  entered  the  rivers  in  i 
order  to  deposit  its  roe,  it  is  occasionally  ; 
found  in  lakes  and  streams  at  a great  distance  i 
from  the  sea.  They  continue  in  season  du-  ^ 
ring  the  whole  summer;  and  may  be  angled  , 
fur  either  in  the  mornings  or  evenings.  ' 
They  arc  usually  from  al^ut  ta*o  to  four  ; 
pounds  welglit ; aud  great  quantities  arc  i 
sent  from  Scotland  to  the  London  market.  ' 
The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  ought  to  ! 
be  dressed  as  soon  as  possible.  | 

The  * Fordwlch  Trout  ’ of  Izaak  AV’ niton,  ! 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Yarrcll,  is  the 
Salinuii  Trout ; “ and  its  character  for  af- 
fording * rare  ^ood  meat,*  besides  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Its  being  really  an  excellent 
fish,  second  only  to  the  Salmon,  was  greatly 
enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  tlic  opportunity  of 
eating  it  very  fresh.  lordwich  is  about  two 
miles  east-north-east  of  Canterbury.  The 
stream  called  the  Stour  was  formerly  very 
considerable;  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
opposite  the  bock  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and 
from  Fordwich,  one  branch,  going  eastward, 
a^ain  enters  the  sea  at  Sandwich.  The  an- 
cient right  to  the  fishery  at  Fordwicli  was 
enjoyed  lolntly  by  two  religious  establish- 
ments : it  is  now  vested  in  six  or  seven  in- 
dividuals, who  receive  a consideration  for 
their  several  interests.  It  w'os  formerly  the 
custom  to  visit  the  nets  at  Fordwich  every 
; morning  to  purdiase  the  fish  caught  during 
the  night.  I have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Salmon  Trout  from  the  Sandwich  rlvef  ex- 

K)sed  for  sale  fn  the  fishmongers*  shops  at 
ams^atc,  during  the  season  for  visiting  that 
watering-place ; and  the  Salmon  Trout  is 
also  occasionally  taken  in  the  Medway  by 
fishermen  w*ho  work  long  nets  for  smelts 
daring  the  autumn  and  winter.*'  The  same 
writer  also  says,  **  This  fish  Is  the  Wliite 
Trout  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  and  Ireland  ; 
it  is  found  in  the  Severn,  in  the  rivers  of 
Cornwall,  and  it  plentiful  fn  the  Etk  and 
the  Eden,  which  communicate  with  the  Sol- 
way, where  it  Is  called  Sea  Trout.**  “ Great 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  the  London 
market ; those  fVom  Ferth,  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, and  Aberdeen  appear,  from  theircom- 
parative  depth  of  body,  to  be  better  fed, 
are  higher  in  colour,  and  are  considered  to 
be  finer  in  flavour  than  from  some  other  lo- 
calities.** 

BALFA.  [See  SurpL«MXHT,] 

SALPINGID^.  A family  of  Coleoptcrm, 
having  tlio  head  produced  In  front  into  a 
flattened  rostniin ; the  autenns  inserted  in 
front  of  the  eyes  j the  body  generally  oval, 
or  oblong  and  depressed.  The  species  are  of 
small  size,  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  and 


I are  found  either  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or 
in  flowers. 

8ALTATORES,  or  SALTIGRADE9.  A 
tribe  of  Spiders,  so  named  in  consequence  of 
their  legs  being  fitted  rather  for  leaping  than 
for  running.  Many  8i>ecie8  of  this  group 
construct,  amongst  leaves,  under  stones,  &c., 
silken  nests,  open  at  each  end,  into  which 
they  retire  ; but  if  menaced  with  danger, 
they  make  a precipitate  retreat.  One  species 
iScuticus  sceniem)  is  very  commonly  seen  in 
summer  upon  walls  and  windows  exposed  to 
the  sun,  moving  about  in  short  leaps.  When 
it  discovers  a small  fly  or  a gnat,  it  cautiously 
approaches  till  vritliln  leaping  distance,  when 
it  suddenly  darts  upon  it ; not  fearing  to 
take  even  a perpendicular  leap,  because  it 
always  at  the  same  time  suspends  itself  by  a 
thread,  which  it  winds  off  as  it  advances. 
By  this  thread  it  can  also  suspend  itself  in 
the  air,  and  is  enabled  to  mount  up  again  to 
the  spot  from  which  it  leaped. 

SALTATORIA.  A section  of  Orthopte- 
rous insects,  corresponding  with  the  I.innsean 
genus  Gryllus,  and  consisting  of  all  those 
species  which  have  the  four  anterior  legs 
simple  and  short,  and  the  two  hind  legs  long, 
and  formed  for  leaping.  The  body  is  gene- 
rally compressed ; the  tarsi  vary  in  the 
number  of  their  joints,  as  well  ns  the  autennse, 
which  are  also  greatly  variable  in  length, 
being  in  some  species  several  times  longer 
than  the  body.  The  males  are  enabled  to 
make  a peculiar  slirill  noise,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  different  ways  in  difibrent  groups ; 
being  in  some  caused  by  the  friction  of  the 
posterior  femora  against  the  wing-covers, 
and  in  the  others  by  the  friction  of  the  strong 
veins  enclosing  a talc- like  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers.  In  general,  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  by  the  assistance  of  a horny 
ovipositor,  in  the  earth  $ and  the  species 
are  almort  exclusively  herbivorous.  [See 
Cricickts  and  Locusts.] 

9ANDEBLTNO.  {Arennrta  imlgans.^  A 
small  wading  bird  which  frequents  many  of 
our  shores,  and  is  a pretty  general  inhabit- 
ant of  the  globe.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length.  Its  autumnal  and  winter  plumage 
diflwrs  considerably  from  that  which  it  as- 
sumes in  spring  : the  face,  throat,  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  ports  of  the  body, 
being  of  a pure  white  in  winter ; whereas 
in  spring  the  face  and  top  of  the  head  are 
marked  with  large  black  spots,  and  the 
feathers  are  bordered  with  red ; and^  the 
neck,  breast,  and  upper  parts  of  the  sides, 
are  gray- red,  with  the  middle  of  each  feather 
spotted  with  black,  and  their  tips  whitish  ; 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  deep  rufous, 
with  large  black  spots,  and  the  whole  of 
the  feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  w'hite : 
beak,  irldes,  and  feet,  black. ^ It  feeds  on 
small  marine  insects  ; breeds  in  the  north  ; 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bird. 

SANDPIPER.  iTotanus.')  This  name  is 
applied  to  difierent  species  of  wading  birds 
of  the  genus  Tringa,  but  properly  restricted 
to  the  sub-genus  Totanus.  The  Sandpipers 
chiefly  firequent  saline  marshes  and  the  sea- 
shore ; but  they  are  also  found  on  the  bonks 


of  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and  even  in 
damp  meadows.  They  fly  in  flocks,  and 
perform  periodical  migrations  in  large  bodies. 
Their  fo^  consists  of  worms,  crustoc^  and 
small  mollusca,  and  they  al^^  occasionally 
subsist  upon  small  fish  and  their  fry.  They 
have  the  tip  of  the  beak  depressed,  and  the 
nasal  furrow  very  long,  os  in  the  Godwits, 
but  the  mandibles  in  general  are  not  longer 
than  the  head  ; their  toes  are  not  palmated 
at  the  base,  and  the  back  toe  hardly  reaches 
. to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  species  are 
1 very  widely  diffused,  and  several  are  found, 
more  or  less  regularly,  on  tlie  British  shores. 

The  CoMMOjr  SASDriPER.  ^Totanus  hy^ 
polcucos.)  This  species,  which  is  less  than 
, eight  inches  long,  visits  England  in  the 
. spring,  and  leaves  it  in  the  autumn.  All 
I the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown, 

! glossed  with  an  olive  hue,  and  marked  with 
a blackish  ray  in  the  direction  of  the  shafts : 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  back  are  trans- 
versely streaked  with  narrow  zigzag  dusky 
bands  ; the  throat,  breast,  and  under  parts 
' are  pure  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
' breast  being  varied  with  streaks  of  brown  : 
the  middle  tail  feathers  are  marked  with 
transverse  dusky  lines,  and  the  outer  one  on 
each  side  white  with  brown  bars ; legs 
i greenish  ash.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  oom- 
I posed  of  moss  and  dry  leaves,  and  generally 
' placed  in  a hole  on  a river’s  bank  t and  the 
eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  are  of  a red- 
dish-green, with  dark  spots  mostly  at  the 
larger  end.  When  disturbed  they  make  a 
clear  piping  note,  by  which  they  are  easily 
recognized. 

Tliere  are  several  species  of  these  birds, 
differing  but  slightly  from  each  other,  and 
we  may  remark  of  them,  generally,  that 
their  legs  are  destitute  of  feathers  for  some 
distance  above  the  knee,  and  the  toes  are 
, short  and  incapable  of  grasping  ; hence  they 
do  not  perch,  but  frequent  the  borders  of 
ponds,  rivers,  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
^cinity'  of  the  ocean,  and  are  often  swn 
rapidly  coursing  along  the  strand,  following 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waves.  Their 
wings  are  long,  and  their  flight  powerfuL 

SAND-WASP.  (AmmophUa.')  A genus 
of  Ilymenopterous  insects,  which,  together 
' with  several  other  geuera,  form  a group  that 
from  their  peculiar  habits  are  termed  Foe- 
I sores,  or  diggers,  and  commonly  known  as 


8AVD-WA8P. — ^AMUOPBILA  ARBMARXA.) 

Sand  and  Wood  Wasps.  In  general  the 
females  excavate  cells  in  the  ground,  or  in 
posts,  timbers,  Ac. ; in  which  they  deposit  — 
together  with  their  eggs — various  larva?  or 
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I perfect  iiuecta,  and  (in  aome  ipedeB)  even 
! tpiders,  which  are  destined  for  the  support 
! eif  their  progeny  when  hatched.  It  happens 
, that  the  insects  composing  this  store  are 
sometimes  first  stung  to  death } but  more 
I frequently  they  are  only  slightly  stung,  and 
I finally  killed  by  the  lanras  when  they  come 
! forth  from  their  eggs, — being  in  this  manner 
rendered  powerless,  whilst  their  bodies  are 
prevented  from  decomposing.  The  antennia 
nave  about  thirteen  joints,  attenuated  ex- 
teriorly, end  mostly  recurved ; mandibles 
I long,  and  dentate  at  the  apex  i labium  short, 
with  its  ligula  short  and  trilobed  i ocelli 
thm,  distinct  i wings  alike  in  both  sexes  i 
^s  long,  spiny ; female  armed  with  a sting. 
T%c  Sand-Wasp  inhabits  sunny  banks  m 
sandy  situations,  running  among  grass,  &c. 

{ with  great  activity,  and  continually  vi- 
I bruting  its  antennae  and  wings.  It  feeds  on 
insects. 

SAPAJOU.  A small  species  of  Monkey, 
of  the  genus  Cebus.  (See  Hotkeys.] 

S ARCIOFIIOBITS.  A genus  of  Orallato- 
I rial  birds  closely  allied  to  the  Pewits,  which 
derive  their  name  from  tlie  wattles  or  fleshy 
appendages  about  the  neck.  The  species 
Sarciopuorcs  Pkctoealis,  or  Black- 
BRBASTEn  Pewit,  inhabits  South  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  its  favourite  lo- 
calities being  open  sterile  downs,  thinly  co- 


neck the  colour  gradually  lessens  in  inten- 
sity, fading  into  orange  and  yellow  lower 
down.  Round  the  bottom  of  the  neck  is  a 
broad  ruff  of  soft,  downy,  ash-gray  feathers  ; 
the  back  and  taul-ooverts  bright  fawni 
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\ over  the  ground,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  true  Pewits,  and  when  flushed  generally 
flies  off  in  a straight  line,  very  near  the 

? [round.  Crown  of  the  head,  line  running 
rom  the  angle  of  the  mouth  beneath  the 
eye,  and  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a 
brood  crescent-shaped  band  across  the  breast, 
jet-black  i line  from  Uie  eye  to  near  the 
occiput,  chin,  throat,  flanks,  abdomen,  upper 


and  under  tail  coverts,  wliite;  bock  light 
brown  i primaries  brownish  block ; seapula- 
ries  and  lower  part  of  tlie  back  bronzy  brown, 
passing  into  block  towards  the  tip  of  each 
feather,  and  tipped  with  white  t t^l  white, 
crossed  near  the  tip  by  a brood  irregular 
band  of  black  ; bill  primrose  yellow,  tlie  tip 
hom-eolour ; naked  ports  of  the  thigh  ond 
knees  dark  pink  i torsi  and  toes  blackish 
brown,  the  latter  inclining  to  pink-red. 

8ARCORAMPHU8,  or  KING  OF  THE 
VU LTURES.  This  i^wcrful  species  of  the 
Vulturidee  family  is  about  two  fleet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  upwards  of  five  feet 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  naked 
skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  brilliantly 
coloured ; the  beak  reddish,  with  a shade  of 
black)  cere  bright  orange,  prolonged  be- 
tween the  nostrils  into  a comb,  loose  in  tex- 
ture, and  Billing  on  each  aide  of  the  bill 
when  the  head  la  erect.  The  bock  of  the 
head  is  covered  with  a short  blackish  down, 
and  the  side  of  the  head  is  purplish  black. 
A scarlet  circle  surrounds  the  eye  ; and  on 
each  side  behind  the  eye  are  several  broad 
i smd  deep  wrinkles,  whence  rises  a thick  fold 
extending  obliquely  downwards  along  the 
i neck  I bom  the  bright  red  upper  part  of  the 


r.lKI  or  TUX  VCLTORZS. 
(sARconAiirnoa  tapa.) 

greater  wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  glouy 
block ; legs  and  claws  dusky,  or  dirty 
yellow. 

In  the  central  parte  of  America  the  Sar- 
eoramphus  papa  is  frequently  to  IM  seen, 
alone  or  in  pairs,  perched  on  the  highest 
trees  i though  it  is  said  that  considerable 
flocks  may  be  occasionally  met  with.  The 
expanse  and  strength  of  wing  of  the  King 
Vulture  enables  it  to  reach  a loRy  height 
where  its  piercing  sight  brings  under  its 
observation  a wide  tract  of  country,  while 
its  exquisite  sense  of  smell  detects  the  efflu- 
via arising  from  putrid  fish  which  during 
the  summer  perish  in  the  lakes.  The  story 
that  the  other  vultiucs  stand  patiently  by 
till  this,  their  monarch,  has  finished  his  re- 
post, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  superior 
strength  and  courage  of  this  species  ; and  it 
is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
many  travellers  ) among  others,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, in  his  ‘ Voyage  up  the  Amazon  ; ' 
who  observes — "It  a King  Vulture  makes 
its  appearance  where  a number  of  the  other 
species  are  collected  about  carrion,  the  latter 
Instinctively  give  way  and  stand  meekly 
around  while  their  sovereign  leisurely  gorges 
himself.  These  birds  are  not  very  common 
upon  the  Amazon,  and  we  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  shooting  them,  but  several 
times  we  observed  them  circling  in  pairs 
over  the  forest.  Senhor  Henriquez  informed 
us  at  the  Barra  that  they  were  not  imfie- 
qnently  taken  alive,  particularly  if  a putrid 
snake,  of  which  they  are  fond,  be  exposed  to 
them.  A noose  is  arranged  to  fall  over  their 
heads,  and  the  caught  bird  is  transformed 
from  a wild  marauder  into  a peaceable 
citizen.  At  Para  they  are  highly  valued. 
We  saw  a pair  in  p^ect  plumage  which 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Norris,  and  felt 
nothing  of  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  other 
common  species.  Their  bare  necks  were 
beautifully  marked  with  red  and  black, 
orange  and  yellow,  and  were  surrounded 
near  the  base  by  a ruffle  of  feathers.  Their 
breasts  were  white,  and  the  general  coloor 
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of  the  upper  parts  was  a light  ashy  gray. 
These  birds  were  very  active,  moving  about 
the  yard  with  a leap  rather  tliau  a step.'* 
They  are  said  to  make  their  nests  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  and  to  lay  two  eggs. 

' SARDINE.  iCIupea  tardintu)  A fish 
closely  allied  to  the  Pilchard,  though  smaller. 
It  is  found  ill  the  Moditcrrancan,  and  its 
flcdi  U highly  esteemed. 

SATIN  BOWER  BIRD.  {Ptaonorhyn- 
<diH8  holoscricctu.')  Mr.  Qould,  to  whose 
splendid  work  on  the  * Birds  of  Australia* 
we  arc  so  much  indebted,  observes,  that  al- 
though this  species  has  been  long  known  to 
oniitliologists,  and  is  familiar  to  the  co- 
lonists of  New  South  Wales,  its  habits  have 
never  been  brought  before  the  scientific 
world  ; and  he  very  naturally  congratulates 
himself  on  beinj^  the  first  to  place  them  on 
record.  One  point  to  which  he  more  par- 
ticularly alludes  — a point,  as  he  truly  says, 
“ of  no  ordinary  interest,  both  to  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  general  admirer  of  nature— 
is  the  formation  of  a bower-like  structure 
by  this  bird  for  the  purpose  of  a playing 
ground  or  hall  of  assembl.Vr^  a circumstance 
in  its  economy  which  adds  another  to  the 
many  anomalies  connected  with  the  fauna 
of  Australia.  * It  apf^ars  to  be  altogether 
granivorous  and  frugivorous.  **  Indepen- 
dently of  numerous  berry-bearing  plants 
and  shrubs,  the  brushes  it  inhabits  are 
studded  with  enormous  fig-trees,  some  of 
them  towering  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet ; among  the  loftv  oranches  of  these 
gianU  of  the  forest,  the  8atin  Bow*cr-bird 
and  several  species  of  Pigeons  find  in  the 
small  wild  fig,  with  which  the  branches  are 
loaded,  an  abundant  supply  of  a favourite 
food  : this  species  also  commits  considerable 
depr^ation  on  any  ripening  com  near  the 
localities  it  frequents.’*  The  extraordinary 
bower-like  structures  above  alluded  to  arc 
usually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
branches  of  some  overhanging  tree  in  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  forest : **  the  base 
consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex 
platform  of  sticks  firmly  interwoven,  on  the 
centre  of  which  the  bower  itself  is  built ; 
this,  like  the  platform  on  w'hich  it  is  placed 
and  with  which  it  is  interwoven,  is  formed 
of  sticks  and  twigs,  but  of  a more  slender 
and  flexible  description,  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
bcinff  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and 
nearly  meet  at  the  top : in  the  interior  of 
the  bower  the  materials  are  so  placed  that 
the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  presented 
outwards,  by  wliich  arrangement  not  the 
slightest  obstruction  is  oficred  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  birds.  For  what  purpose  these 
curious  bowers  are  made,  is  not  yet,  perhaps, 
fullv  understood  ; they  are  certainly  not 
used  as  a nest,  but  as  a place  of  resort  for 
mauy  individuals  of  both  sexes,  which,  when 
there  assembled,  run  through  and  around 
the  bower  in  a sportive  and  playful  manner, 
and  that  so  frequently  that  it  is  seldom  en- 
tirely deserted.  The  proceedings  of  these 
birds  have  not  been  sufficiently  watched,  to 
render  it  certain  whether  the  runs  are  fre- 
quented throughout  the  whole  year  or  not ; 
but  it  b highly  probable  that  tliey  are 


I merely  resorted  to  as  a rendezvous,  or  play-  [ 
ing  ground,  at  the  pairing  time  and  during  I 
the  period  of  incubation.”  In  the  British  ‘ 
Museum  specimens  of  these  Bowsers  may  be  I 
seen.  | 

The  whole  plumage  of  the  male  is  of  a deep  I 
shining  blue-black,  closely  resembling  satin,  i 
I with  tne  exception  of  the  primary  wing- 
j feathers,  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  secon-  < 

I daries  and  tail-feathers,  which  arc  of  a deep  i 
I vclvetv  black,  tipped  with  the  shining  blue-  | 
block  lustre  ; irides  light  blue,  with  a circle  I 
of  red  round  the  pupil  t bill  bluish  horn,  | 

I With  yellow  tip  ; legs  and  fbet  yellowish  i 
white.  The  female  has  the  head  and  all  ! 
the  upper  surface  grayish  green  { wings  and  | 
tail  dark  sulphur  brown  ; under  surface  i 
much  lighter,  and  yellowish,  each  feather  | 
having  a crescent-shaped  mark  of  dark 
brown  near  the  extremity.  Besides  the  loud 
liquid  call  peculiar  to  the  male,  both  sexes 
frequently  utter  a harsh,  unpleasant,  gut- 
tural note,  indicative  of  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  SroTTED  Bower-bird.  {Chlamif 
dera  maculata.)  The  able  ornithologist 
from  whom  we  derived  the  information 
given  in  the  preceding  article,  observes,  that 
this  species  is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant  , 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  us  tlie  Satin  I 
Bower-bird  is  of  the  brushes  between  the  I 
mountain-ranges  and  the  coast,  and  is  es-  ' 
pecially  interesting  os  the  constructor  of  a | 
bower,  even  more  extraordinary  than  tliat  I 
of  the  latter.  But  to  describe  them  fully  wc 
must  borrow  the  author’s  own  words:  — 
“They  are  considerably  longer  and  more 
avenuc-like  than  those  of  the  Satin  Bower-  | 
bird,  being  in  many  instances  three  feet  in  | 
length.  They  are  outwardly  built  of  twigs,  J 
and  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so  { 
disposed  that  their  heads  nearly  meet  \ the  ' 
decorations  are  very  profuse,  and  consist  of 
bivalve  shells,  crania  of  small  mammalia, 
and  other  bones.  Evident  and  beautiful  in- 
dications of  design  are  manifest  Uiroughout 
the  whole  of  the  bower  and  decorations 
formed  b^  this  species,  particularly  in  the 
manner  m which  the  stones  are  placed 
within  the  bower,  apparently  to  keep  the 
grosses  with  which  it  is  lined  fixed  firmly  in 
their  places  : these  stones  diverge  from  the 
mouth  of  the  run  on  each  side,  so  os  to  form 
little  paths,  wlule  the  immense  collection  of 
decorative  materials,  bones,  shells,  &c.,  are 
placed  in  a heap  before  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue,  this  arrangement  being  the  same  at 
both  ends.  ...  I frequently  found  these 
structures  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  rivers,  ftrom  the  borders  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  procured  the  shells  aud 
small  round  pebbly  stones ; their  collection 
and  transportation  must  therefore  be  a task 
of  great  labour  and  dhficulty.  As  these 
birds  feed  almost  entirely  upon  seeds  and 
f^ruits,  the  shells  and  bones  cannot  have 
been  collected  for  any  other  purpose  tlian 
ornament ; besides,  it  is  only  those  that 
, have  been  bleached  perfectly  white  in  Uie 
I sun,  or  such  as  have  been  roasted  by  the 
I natives,  and  by  this  means  wlutcned,  that 
attract  their  attention.  I f\iUy  ascertained 
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that  these  runs,  like  those  of  the  Satin 
Bower-bird,  formed  the  rendezvous  of  many 
individuals ; for,  after  secreting  myself  for 
a short  space  of  time  near  one  of  them,  I 
killed  tw^o  males  which  I had  previously 
seen  runniug  through  the  avenue.” 

The  Spotted  Bower-bird  has  the  crown  of 
the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  throat,  of  a rich 
brown,  each  feather  surrounded  with  a nar- 
row line  of  black ; a beautiful  band  of  elon- 
gated rose-pink  feathers  crosses  the  back  of 
the  neck,  forming  a broad,  fan-like,  occi- 
pital crest ; all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tall,  of  a deep  brown  ; every  feather  of 
the  back,  rump,  scapularies,  and  secon- 
daries, tipped  with  a large  round  spot  of  rich 
buff ; primaries  slightly  tipped  with  white  ; 
all  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  buffy 
white  ; feathers  of  the  flanks  marked  with 
faint,  transverse,  zigzag  lines  of  light  brown  ; 
bill  and  feet  dusky  brown  ; bare  skin  at  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  thick,  prominent,  and 
of  a deep  flesh-colour. 

SATYRUS.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera,also  called  Iliri’AucHiA;  it  contains 
several  British  species:  amongst  these  is 

Sattrus  Oalathea  ; or  Marble  Butter- 
fly. This  delicate  and  rather  singular  spe- 
cies of  Butterfly,  is  known  by  its  yellowish 
and  black-spotted  w'ings,  but  though  pretty 
general,  it  b so  decidedly  hxial  and  limited 
in  its  particular  habitat  as  to  be  very  rarely 
seen  at  all  in  many  places.  The  anterior 
1 wings  have  a series  of  yellowish  dots  parallel 
with  the  hinder  margin  above,  and  the  under 
surface  nearly  similar,  with  a small  ocellus 
near  the  tip : the  posterior  wings  have  also 
a series  of  marginal  dots  or  lunules,  with  a 
yellowdsh  brood  patch  in  the  centre,  and 
another  at  the  base.  Body  black  alwve, 
yellowish  beneath : antennae  black,  with 
white  rings,  and  tips  reddish.  Caterpillar 
bright  green,  with  obscure  lines  on  the  back 
and  siaes  : head  rather  brown.  It  feeds  on 
the  cat's  tail  grass.  Chrysalis  of  yellowish 
coloiu*.  [See  UaTAUCHiA.] 

SAURIA,  or  SAURIANS.  Tlie  name  of 
an  order  of  Reptiles,  including  all  those 
wliich,  like  the  Crocodile  and  Lizard,  are 
covered  with  scales  and  have  four  legs.  The 
most  gigantic  and  remarkable  specimens  of 
Saurian  reptiles  are  now  extinct,  but  their 
fossil  remains,  immense  in  size  and  wonder- 
ful as  they  appear,  afford  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  their  similarity  in  structure  to  the 
harmless  little  Lizard  of  the  present  day. 
The  diversity  in  the  habits  of  the  existing 
Saurians  is  very  considerable  ; some  being 
more  or  less  aquatic  ; others  strictly  terres- 
trial ; while  others  are  essentially  arboreal. 
The  greater  part  feed  on  animal  substances  i 
some  of  them  preferring  flesh,  and  others 
attacking  small  animals ; while  some  are 
entirely  insectivorous,  and  a few  are  her- 
bivorous. They  are  all  furnished  with  teeth, 
which  are  of  a simple  conical  form,  and 
Adapted  rather  for  securing  and  tearing 
their  prey,  than  fur  masticating  it  : their 
toes  are  generally  furnished  with  claws, 
suad  they  have  all  a tail  more  or  less  strong, 
aud  generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A 


few  species,  exceptions  to  the  general  cha- 
racter, have  only  two  legs.  [The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  different  Sau- 
rian Reptiles  will  be  foimd  under  the  words 
CltOCOniLE,  AlLIOATOR,  ClIAMKLEOX,  AGA- 
MA,  Lizard,  Iguaxa,  Gkcko,  Plesiosau- 
rus, Ichthyosaurus,  &c.] 

SA^^^!TSII.  {Pristis  antiquorum.)  A 
fish  belonging  to  the  family  of  tlie  Squalidcu, 
or  Shark  tribe  ; and  which  receives  its  name  i 
from  the  extension  of  its  snout  into  a long 
flat  blade,  furnished  with  a row  of  sharp  j 
spines,  on  each  side,  so  as  to  resemble  a large  ; 
toothed  saw.  With  this  formidable  u'eapon  i 
the  Sawfish  attacks  the  largest  Whales,  and  • 
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inflicts  very  severe  wounds.  It  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
feet.  The  back  is  ash-coloured,  and  the 
belly  white  : the  head  is  cordiform,  and 
flattened,  the  mouth  is  placed  far  below  the 
end  of  the  snout ; and  the  lips  are  rough 
and  sharp  like  a tile,  supplying  the  place  of 
teeth.  This  fish  is  very  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  the  arctic,  antarctic,  and  tro- 
pical seas  ; but  it  seldom  approaches  the 
shore. 

SAW-FLY.  [See  Testiiuedikid.k.] 

S-VXICAVA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  (family  Lithophaffidcc) ; ^ often 
found  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  in  cavities  on 
the  backs  of  oysters,  and  among  the  roots  of 
sea-weed,  &c.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  thin 
and  pointed  ; nnd  in  its  habits  it  apiicars  to 
resemble  the  Pholas,  masses  of  rock  being  to 
be  seen  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  coast  of 
England,  wluch  are  pierced  with  innume- 
rable small  holes,  the  entrance  to  the  habita- 
tions of  these  animals.  The  shell  is  trans- 
verse, irregular,  generally  oblong,  and  gaping 
externally ; teeth  and  bosses  obsolete  or 
indistinct. 

SCALARIA,  or  WENTLE  TRAP.  A 

fenus  of  Pectin ibranchiate  Gastcropodous 
lollusca,  allied  to  the  Periwinkles  (i’u?-6o), 
but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  turreted 
spire  being  covered  with  longitudinal,  ele- 
vated, rather  sharp  ribs,  and  the  mouth 
beiug  encircled  by  a varix.  The  finest  spe- 


cies {Scalarux  prctiosa)  was  long  famous  for 
the  rarity  and  high  prices  given  for  a single 
specimen.  It  is  now  found  to  be  not  an  un- 
common shell  in  the  Eastern  seas.  It  is 
known  by  the  whorls  being  separated  from  i 
each  other.  ^ 
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SCALE  INSECTS.  A name  given  to 
I InMcta  belonging  to  the  family  Cocf^idct, 
many  sx>ecies  of  which  live  as  parasites  on 
various  plants,  particularly  on  hot-house 
plants,  and  do  them  considerable  injury. 
They  belong  to  the  order  Jhmipteroy  in 
which  the  bugs,  plant-lice,  and  Cicada  are 
included  ; although  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  order  corresponds  only  with  the  males, 
os  they  are  winged.  The  females  are  shaped 
like  a scale  or  shield,  convex  above,  flat  or 
concave  below,  provided  with  six  very 
delicate  feet,  which  sometimes,  chiefly  when 
the  female  has  grown  old,  merae  into  the 
sobstance  of  tlie  body.  Anteriorly,  at  about 
the  third  port  of  the  length  of  the  insect,  is 
situated  a short  or  long  rostrum  on  the  under 
side,  which  it  inserts  into  tlie  epidermis  of 
plants,  and  sucks  out  their  inices.  After 
pairing,  when  the  eags  begin  to  develop 
themselves,  the  female  dies,  and  her  body 
serves  as  a protection  to  her  posterity,  by 
covering  the  eggs  till  the  young  are  hatched, 
when  they  crawl  away.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
plants  suner  from  the  attacks  of  some  species 
or  other  of  Scale  Insects,  but  chiefly  in  warm 
weather,  and  more  especially  at  all  times 
are  those  affected  which  are  reared  and  kept 
in  hot-houses.  The  Scale  Insects  are  much 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  Aphides  { 

, as  they  do  not  die  from  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco : the  best  remedy  is  to  brush  off  the 
insects  from  the  twigs  and  stems,  and  to 
wipe  them  off  with  a cloth  or  sponge  from 
the  Ipavesofmore  tender  plants;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  cleanse  plants  in  pots  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  greenhouse,  as  the  insects  are 
apt  to  creep  up  again  and  renew  their  de- 
predations. The  trees  mostly  infested  with 
tliem  are  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the  plum 
and  damson,  the  wild  cliestuut  and  the  vine. 
CSee  Cocers.] 

SCANSOKES.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
birds,  whose  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
climbing.  It  comprehends  the  families  of 
PftittacUiaR^  or  Parrots ; iihamphastida^  Pi- 
cida^  or  Woodpeckers  ; and  Cueu/ufre,  or 
Cuckoos.  That  which  particularly  distin- 
guishes this  order  is  the  power  of  turning 
one  of  the  front  toes  backwards,  so  as  to 
oppose  two  hind  toes  to  the  two  front  ones. 
In  their  food,  habits,  outward  appearance, 
and  structure,  the  above-named  fai^lics  are 
very  dissimilar ; and  therefore  no  general 
statement  will  be  applicable  to  all  of  them  : 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  form  of  their 
feet,  which  gives  them  ^at  power  of  pre- 
hension, and  thus  enaoles  them  to  cling 
with  firmness  totlieir  perch,  renders  walking 
more  difficult : and  that,  as  they  pass  most 
of  their  time  in  trees,  their  powers  of  flight 
are  usually  moderate. 

8CARAB.£ID.£.  An  extensive  and  im- 
portant group  of  Coleoptera,  including  the 
numerous  dung-feeding  Lamellicoms,  of 
which  the  majority  are  inhabitants  of  tro- 
pical countries : some  of  these  are  among  the 
most  bulky  species  of  beetles,  hut  such  as 
our  own  country  produces  are  of  small  size. 
“ From  the  great  similarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  mouth  of  all  these  Insects,'*  says  Mr. 
Westwood,  a great  uniformity  of  habits  is 


evident.  But  amore  remarkable  peculiarity 
exists  in  t^  strocturo  and  situation  of  the 
hind  legs,  which  are  placed  so  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  so  far  fh>m  each 
other,  as  to  give  the  insect  a most  extraordi- 
nary appearance  whilst  walking.  This  pe- 
culiar formation  is,  nevertheless  (os  Mr. 
HcLeay  observes),  particularly  serviceable 
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to  its  pomssors  In  rolling  the  balls  of  ex- 
crementitious  matter  in  which  they  enclose 
their  eggs  ; whence  these  insects  were  named 
by  the  first  naturalists  PUularia.  These 
balls  are  at  first  irregular  and  soft,  but,  by 
degrees,  and  during  Uie  process  of  rolling 
along,  become  rounded  and  harder : they  are 
propelled  by  means  of  the  hind  legs ; and 
tlie  insects  occstsionally  mount  to  the  top. 
when  they  find  a difficulty  in  urging  them 
along ; probably  in  order  to  destroy  the 
^uilibrium.  Sometimes  these  balls  are  ar 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  in  rolling  them  along  the  beetles  stanc 
almost  upon  Uielr  heads,  with  their  headt 
turned  from  the  balls.  These  manceuvrct 
have  for  their  object  the  burying  of  the  ball 
in  holes,  which  the  insects  have  previous!} 
dug  for  their  reception ; and  it  is  upon  thi 
dung,  thus  deposited,  that  the  larvss,  whei 
haUmed,  feed.  It  docs  not  appear  that  thc» 
beetles  have  the  instinct  to  distinguish  thei 
own  balls,  as  they  will  seize  upon  those  be 
longing  to  another,  in  case  they  have  los 
their  own  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  sc 
veral  of  them  occasionally  assist  in  rollin 
the  same  ball.  They  fly  during  the  hotter 
part  of  the  day.” 

“The  type  of  this  family  Is  the  renownc 
* Sacred  Beetle  * of  the  Egyptians,  of  whic 
so  many  models,  carvings,  amulets,  &c.  ai 
discovered,  occasionally  of  a gigantic  size,  t 
sarcoph^,  and  rolled  up  in  tlie  mummi< 
and  relics  of  that  remarkable  people,  t 
whom  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  c 
the  sandy  margins  of  the  Nile,  after  tl 
annual  rising  and  falling  of  the  river,  t> 
gether  with  its  extraordinary  motions  whil 
rolling  along  its  little  globular  baUs  of  dun 
were  regarded  as  mystically  representii 
the  motions  of  the  eiuth,  the  sun  and  pi 
netary  bodies.  It  was  also  regarded 
the  emblem  of  fertility ; and,  even  at  1 
present  day,  we  arc  informed  by  Dr.  Clar 
that  it  is  eaten  by  the  women  of  Egyi 
The  various  species  of  Sacred  Beetles,  wheVi 
Dcjean  enumerates  twenty-six,  are  disti 
guished  by  their  flattened  form,  radial 
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clypcus,  long  hind  legs,  clothed  with  hairs, 
witli  the  posterior  tarsi  obliquely  inserted ; 
head  and  thorax  unarmed,  and  elytra  with 
the  margins  not  sinuated.** 

SCARUS,  [See  PAUitoT-Fisn.] 

SCELinOSAURUS  and  SCELIDOTHE- 
RIUM.  [See  Supplement. J 
SCIJENIDjE.  a family  of  fishes,  of  which 
there  are  several  suhgenera.  The  general 
characters  arc,  — the  head  infiated,  and  sup- 
ported by  cavernous  bones  ; the  body  com- 
pressed and  broad  ; only  one  dorsal  fin,  but 
it  is  bifid,  and  so  deeply  divided  at  thg 
middle  that  it  seems  to  form  two,  and  the 
soft  part  is  much  longer  than  the  spinous ; 
the  anal  short,  the  pre-operculum  tootlied. 
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and  the  operculum  divided  into  points  at  Its 
extremity  ; seven  arches  in  the  gills.  They 
resemble  the  Perches,  except  that  tliey  have 
no  teeth  in  the  palate.  — The  Sciamidiv  with 
less  than  seven  gill-rays,  and  the  lateral  line 
interrupted,  form  several  genera  of  small 
oval  fishes,  generally  finely  coloured,  and 
distinguished  by  the  armature  of  their  licads. 
The  Scisena  Aquila,  or  Maigrc,  may  be  given 
as  an  example.  It  lias  occusionully  been 
found  on  the  English  coast. 

SCINQUE,  or  SKINK.  CVcinctw.)  The 
name  given  to  a family  of  lizard-like  rep- 
; tiles,  in  wliich  there  api>ears  to  l>e  a gradual 
i transition  from  tiic  form  of  the  Lizards  to 
I that  of  the  Serpents.  They  arc  all  natives 
of  w'arm  climates  ; and  one  si>ecies,  common 
in  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  Ac.,  was  long 
held  in  repute  on  account  of  its  supiH)i>cd 
medicinal  virtues.  They  are  recognized  by 
1 the  shortness  of  their  feet,  the  non-exten- 
sibiiity  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tile-like  scales 
which  cover  the  w'hole  l)ody  and  tail,  pre- 
senting almost  the  api>caraiice  of  a coat  of 
mail. 

SCISSOR- BITjL,  (Hht/ncJiops,)  A Kcnus 
of  palmipede  birds  closely  allied  to  the  Terns, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  the  singular  bill, 
which  is  compressed  like  a knife,  and  has 
the  lower  mandible  longer  than  the  upper, 
and  broken  off  (as  It  were)  at  the  tip.  At 
least  two  species  are  known  ; one  of  these  is 
peculiar  to  the  New  World  (7^.  mpra),  while 
the  other  (7^.  oruntniia)  is  found  in  the 
£astern  hemisphere. 

In  our  article  “ Khynchops,**  we  gave  some 
interesting  extracts  from  Wilson’s  Ornitho- 
logy respecting  the  habits  of  the  species  found 
in  North  America.  We  may  here  add  a short 
account  of  the  same  birds  seen  in  mure  soutli- 
ern  latitudes,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  deseril>cd 
by  that  most  accurate  and  intelligent  observer 
in  his  * Journal.'  lie  is  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 


Rio  Parana,  and  thus  writes  : — 1“  I here  saw 
a very  extraordinary  bird,  called  the  Scisaor- 
iKjak  iliht/nchops  ni(p'a).  It  lias  short  legs, 
web  feet,  extremely  long  pointed  wings,  an<l 
U of  about  the  size  of  a tern.  Tiic  beak  is  ! 
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flattened  laterally,  that  is,  in  a plane  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  a spoonbill  or  duck. 
It  is  os  flat  and  clastic  as  an  ivory  paper- 
cutter,  and  the  lower  mandible,  diffcrcntlv 
from  every  other  bird,  is  an  inch  and  a half 
longer  than  the  upper.  I will  here  detail 
all  I know  of  the  habits  of  the  Scissor*  beak. 
It  is  found  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
between  lat.  30^  and  45^,  and  frequents  either 
salt  or  fresh  water.  The  specimen  now  at 
the  Zoological  Society  wos  shot  at  a lake 
near  Maldonado,  from  which  the  water  iiad 
been  nearly  drained,  and  wliich.  In  conse- 
quence, swarmed  with  small  frv.  I there 
saw  several  of  these  birds,  gencnifly  in  small 
flocks,  flyitig  backwards  and  forwards,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Tlicy  kept  their 
bills  wide  oi>cn,  and  with  the  lower  mandible 
half  buried  in  the  water.  Thus  skimming 
the  surface,  they  ploughed  it  in  their  course  : 
the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  it  formed 
a most  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a flock, 
each  bird  leaving  its  narrow  wake  on  tlie 
mirror-like  surface.  In  their  flight  they 
frequently  twist  about  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  so  dexterously  manage,  tliat  with  their  i 
projecting  lower  mandible  they  plough  up  ‘ 
small  fish,  which  are  secured  by  tlie  upper  \ 
half  of  their  scissor-likc  bills.  This  fact  I i 
rei)eatedly  saw,  as,  like  swallows,  they  con-  j 
tinued  to  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  close 
before  me.  Occasionally  when  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  water  their  flight  was  wild, 
irregular,  and  rapid  : they  then  also  uttered 
loud  harsh  cries.  When  these  birds  are 
Ashing,  the  length  of  the  primary  feathers 
of  the  wings  is  seen  to  be  quite  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  latter  dry.  When  thus 
employed,  their  forms  resemble  the  symlK>l 
by  which  many  artists  represent  marine 
birds.  The  tail  it  much  used  In  steering 
their  irregular  course. 

“ These  birds  arc  common  far  inland  along 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Parana ; it  is  said  they 
remain  during  tlic  whole  year,  and  breed  in 
the  marshes.  During  the  day  they  rest  in 
flocks  on  tiic  grassy  plains,  at  some  distance 
from  the  water.  Being  ot  anchor,  as  I Jiave 
said,  in  one  of  the  deep  creeks  between  the 
islands  of  the  Parana,  as  the  evening  drew 
to  a close,  one  of  tlicsc  Scissor-bcaks  sud- 


denly  appeared.  The  water  was  quite  still, 
and  many  little  fish  were  rising.  The  bird 
continued  for  a long  time  to  skim  the  sur- 
face, flying  in  its  wild  and  irregtilar  manner 
up  and  down  the  narrow  canal,  now  dark 
with  the  growing  night  and  the  shadows  of 
the  overhanging  trees.  At  Monte  Video  I 
observed  that  some  large  flocks  during  the 
day  remained  on  the  mud-banks  at  the  head 
of  the  harlx)ur,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  grassy  plains  near  the  Parana  ; and 
every  evening  they  took  flight  direct  to  sea- 
w'ard.  From  these  facts,  I suspect  that  the 
Khyncops  generally  fishes  by  night,  at  which 
time  many  of  the  low'er  animals  come  most 
abundantly  to  the  svirface.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  has  seen  these  birds  opening  tlie 
shells  of  the  mactroc,  buried  in  the  sand- 
banks on  the  coast  of  Chile.” 

SCISSOR-TAIL.  (Milvuhis  forficatiu.") 
“ A bird  with  a forked  tail,  terminated  by 
two  long  feathers,  and  named  by  the 
Spaniards  Scissor- tail,  is  very  common  near 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  belongs  to  the  family  La~ 
niidae  or  Butcher-birds.  It  commonly  sits 
on  a branch  of  the  ombu  tree,  near  the  house, 
and  thence  takes  a short  flight  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  and  returns  to  the  same  siwt.  When 
on  the  wing,  it  presents  in  its  manner  of 
flight  and  general  api)earance  a caricature- 
likeness  of  the  Common  Swallow.  It  has 
the  power  in  the  air  of  turning  very  shortly, 
and  in  so  doing,  0]>ens  and  shuts  its  tail 
sometimes  in  a liorizontal  or  lateral,  and 
sometimes  in  a vertical  direction,  just  like  a 
pair  of  scissors.  In  structure  this  bird  is  a 
true  tyrant-flycatcher,  although  in  its  habits 
certainly  allied  to  the  Swallows.” — Darwin. 

SCIURID.^.  The  name  given  to  the 
Squirrel  tribe. 


SCIITRUS.  [See  Squikuei..] 

SCOLIAD.S1.  A family  of  Ilymcnopte- 
rous  insects,  distinguished  by  having  the 
collar  laterally  exteuding  to  the  base  of  the 
wings ; the  legs  short  and  robust,  the  tibiae 
being  thick,  spinose,  or  denticulate.  The 
antennae  are  generally  short,  thick,  and  more 
or  less  serrated  : the  abdomen  is  elongate- 
ovate,  and  attached  by  a short  peduncle ; 
both  sexes  are  winged  ; and  the  body  is  often 
very  hirsute.  The  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
cies are  exotic,  and  some  are  of  a very  large  ; 
size.  They  abound  in  the  very  hottest  si-  ' 
tuations,  and  make  deep  burrows  in  sand 
banks  ; and  they  are  said  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  revelling  in  strong-scented  flowers, 
such  as  rue,  Ike. 

SCOLOPACID.^.  Tlie  name  of  a nu- 
merous family  of  Wading  Birds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  comprehended  by  Lin- 
nsBus  in  his  genus  Scolojxuc,  consisting  of  the 
diiferent  species  of  the  Snipe  tribe,  the  Sand- 
pij)eT8,  Curlews,  Godwits,  &c. ; all  of  which 
inhabit  marshy  lands,  the  borders  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  the  sea-shore.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  migratory  in  their  habits ; breeding 
in  high  latitudes  ; and  their  powers  of  flight 
are  considerable.  They  are  characterized 
by  a long,  slender,  and  feeble  bill,  provided, 
with  a very  peculiar  distribution  of  nerves. 


which  render  its  exterior  sensitive,  especially 
tow  ards  the  tip,  the  membrane  of  which  is 
fleshy  ; and  in  many  species  there  is  a pecu- 
liar muscle,  that  enables  the  bird  to  separate 
tlie  flexible  points  of  the  mandible,  so^  m to 
seize  its  prey  the  moment  it  is  felt,  while  the 
bill  is  still  buried  in  the  ground.  When  it 
is  considered  that  their  food  consists  of  in- 
sects, worms,  slugs,  &c.,  which  they  And  in 
the  mud  or  soft  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
admirably  adapted  the  bill  we  have  described 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  [See 
SxiTE  ; Woodcock  ; SANDFirKU ; Godwit  j 
Ruff  ; &c.] 

SCOLOPENDRA.  A genus  of  annulosa 
of  the  class  Myriapoda,  They  inhabit  tJie 
southeni  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  the  tropical 
portions  of  the  globe,  where  they  are  much 
dreaded  for  their  venomous  properties : their 
mandibles  are  terminated  by  a sharp  hook, 
which  is  pierced  for  the  transmission  of  a 
venomous  fluid.  Tlie  Scolopendrce  have  the 
body  long,  slender,  and  depressed,  and  pro- 
tected by  coriaceous  plates  : they  run  very 
fast,  and  shun  the  light,  living  for  the  most 
part  under  logs  of  wood  and  the  loose  bark 
of  decayed  trees.  [See  Cektifede.] 

8COLYTID..E.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  the  type  of  which  is  named  Scolyttts 
destructor.  The  body  is  oblong  or  cylindric, 
convex  and  rounded  above,  with  the  head 
globular;  and  the  antennas  have  the  basal 
joint  elongated,  and  the  terminal  joints  form 
a more  or  less  solid  oval  mass.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  WestwocKl,  that  of  all  the  species, 
“ the  Scolytus  destructor  is  the  most  obnoxious 
in  tills  country,  annually  destroying  a CTcat 
number  of  elm  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  I^ondon  ; and  the  injury  is  gradually 
spreading  into  the  provinces,  owing  to  the 
inattention  or  ignorance  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  adopt  decided  mea- 
sures for  stopping  tlie  mischief.  Tlie  parks 
and  public  gardens  and  walks  around  Iaiu- 
don  have  been  especially  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  these  insects.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
a question  whether  the  insects  were  the  j/ri- 
mary  cause  of  the  mischief,  or  whether  the 
trees  w’ere  not  previously  infected  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  thus  rendered  an  agreeable 
nidus  for  the  insect.  From  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  Messrs.  Audouin  and  Spence, 
it,  however,  appears  evident  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  both  the  male  and  female  insects 
attack  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  burrow'ing  into  the  trunk.  Tlds  brings 
the  trees  into  a state  of  ill  health,  which  is 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  and 
food  of  the  larva.  The  female  insect  then 
burrows  deeper  into  the  trunk,  and  ther< 
deposits  her  eggs  ; and  the  larvsB,  wher 
hatched,  form  cylindrical  galleries,  diverging 
at  right  angles  from  the  track  of  the  parent 
and  parallel  to  each  other ; within  whicl 
they  also  become  pupse  ; and  so  great  is  tlu 
fecundity  of  these  insects,  that  their  count 
less  numbers  are  soon  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  largest  tree.”  “ The  larvae  of  Scolytu 
destructor  are  thick,  fleshy,  curved,  apo< 
grubs,  of  a whitish  colour,  the  back  mud 
wrinkled,  armed  with  a scaly  head  am 
powerful  horny  jaws.” 
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“ Tlie  sudden  change  in  the  temperature 
that  generally  occurs  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  brings  out  great  numbers  of  insects, 
from  their  winter  quarters,  to  enjoy  the 
I sunshine  and  the  anient  heat  which  are 
: congenial  to  their  natures.  While  a con- 
tinued hum  is  heard  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  from  thousands  of  bees  and  flies, 
drawn  thither  by  the  fragrance  of  the  burst- 
ing buds  j swarms  of  littie  l«ctles  of  various 
kinds  come  fortli  to  try  their  wings,  and. 


ttOOl.TTCH  DEWTROCTOR  1.ND  LARVA,  W|TO  A 

riKCE  or  w ou  to  snow  thb  kavaoes 
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with  an  uncertain  and  hca\y  flight,  launch 
into  the  air.  Among  these  lk*ctles  there  arc 
many  of  n dull  red  or  fox  colour^  nearly 
cylindrical  in  form,  tapering  n very  little 
before,  obtusely  rounded  at  l>oth  extremities, 
and  about  one  quarter  of  ni\  inch  in  length. 
They  are  seen  slowly  creeping  ui>on  the 
sides  of  wooden  buildings,  resting  cm  the 
toj>s  of  fcnecs,  or  wheeling  about  in  the  air, 
and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  alighting 
on  some  tree  or  wall,  or  dropping  to  the 
ground.  If  we  go  to  an  old  pine-tree,  wc 
may  discover  from  whence  they  have  come, 
and  what  they  have  been  about  during  the 
past  period  of  their  lives.  Here  they  will 
be  found  creeping  out  of  thousands  of  small 
round  holes  which  tlwy  have  made  through 
the  bark  for  their  escape.  Upon  raising  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  already  loosened  bv  tlie 
undermining  of  these  insects,  we  find  It 
pierced  with  liolcs  in  every  direction,  and 
even  the  surface  of  the  wood  w ill  be  seen  to 
have  been  gnawed  by  these  little  miners. 
After  enjoying  themselves  abroad  for  a 
few  days,  they  pair,  and  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  gnaw  little  holes  here  and  there 
through  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs, drop  tJicir  eggs  therein,  and,  after  this 
’ labour  is  finished,  tliey  become  exhausted 
, and  die.  In  the  autumn  the  grubs  hatched 
; from  these  eggs  will  be  found  fully  growni. 
They  devour  the  soft  inner  substance  of  the 
bark,  boring  through  it  in  various  directions 
for  this  purpose  ; and  they  gnaw  a passage 
to  the  surface,  for  their  escui>e  after  they 


have  completed  their  transformations.  Their 
depredations  interrupt  the  descent  of  the 
sap;  the  bark  becomes  loosened  from  tlie 
wood,  and  the  tree  decay  s. 

SCOMIIERESOX.  A fish,  called  also  the 
Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  remarkable  for  its  long, 
beak-like  jaws.  They  arc  gregarious  fishes  ; 
and  are  followed  and  preved  upon  by  Por- 
poises, and  also  by  the  Ihinny  and  other 
large  members  of  the  Mackerel  family. 

SCOMBEKID/Tl.  A family  of  Acanthop- 
tcrygious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  .Scomber, 
or  Mackerel,  is  the  tyi>e.  TJicy  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a smooth  body  covered 
with  small  scales,  and  a very  powerful  toil 
ami  caudal  fin  ; in  most  of  the  species  the 
I^ctoral  fins  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
*1  his  family  includes  species  of  tlie  greatest 
utility  to  mankind,  in  consequence  of  their 
nbumlancc  an»l  their  wholesomcness  as  food. 
[Sec  Mackkukl.J 

SCOKP^ENA.  A genusof  Acanthoptery- 

f;ions  marine  fisli,  associating  in  shoals,  and 
launting  rocky  shores.  Tlie  licad  is  tul>er- 
culttted  and  cumprciwcd  laterally,  but  in 
other  respects  they  much  resemble  a Perch. 
The  species  are  popularly  termed  Ilog-fish. 

SCORPIOX.  iScornio.^  A genus  of  the 
class  Ant^rfinula,  distinguished  from  other 
groups  of  Spiders  by  having  the  alKlornen 
articulated,  and  Its  hinder  part,  or  tail,  ter 
inmated  hy  a curved  spur  or  sting,  beneath 
the  extremity  of  which  are  two  small  ori- 
fices, by  which  a venomous  fluid  is  dis- 
charged : the  stigmata  are  eight  in  number, 
and  bitualcd  along  the  inferior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  abdomen.  Betw'cen  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  there  is  no  distinct  division  ; 

and  the  latter  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  seg- 
ments, six  of  which 
are  broad,  forming  the 
posterior  part  of  tlie  , 
bo<ly,  whilst  the  other  i 
six  form  the  tail.  The  ! 
pulpl  arc  very  large,  i 
resembling  extended 
arms, and  tlie  terminal 
•egment  assumes  the 
form  of  the  lobster's 
claw,  being  in  like 
manner  provided  with 
pincers.  The  Scorpio^ 
nidee  inhabit  the  W’arm 
countries  of  both  he- 
mispheres, livinff  on 
the  ground,  hiding 
themselves  under 
stones  or  other  bodies, 
generally  amongst 
ruins  or  other  dark 
and  cool  places,  and 
sometimes  taking  up  their  abode  in  houses. 
Tliey  run  with  considerable  swiftne$8,curving 
the  tail  over  the  back : they  can  turn  It  in  all 
directions,  and  employ  it  as  a wcajion  of  of- 
fence or  defence.  With  their  forceps  they  seize 
wood-lice  and  variuits  other  ground  insects, 
on  which  they  feed,  after  having  pierced 
tliem  with  their  sting ; and  it  is  remarkable 
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i that  they  are  particularly  fond  of  tlie  cpgs 
: of  spiders  and  insccU.  The  larger  8i»ecie« 
! of  Scorpions,  of  whose  malignity  and  venom 
I so  much  has  been  related,  are  five  or  six 
i inches  long,  but  they  arc  confined  to  tropical 
i climates ; those  of  the  south  of  Europe  are 
i very  troublesome  iKJsts  also  ; but  their  sting, 
; though  painful,  is  seldom  productive  of 
1 serious  mischief  to  man.  The  generality  of 
! this  tribe  (iScori>io  Euroiyrtts)  liave  six  eyes  5 
; but  there  are  some  of  the  most  fonuidable 
kind  {Scorpio  afer)  which  have  eight.  The 
1 female  pays  great  attention  to  her  young ; 
carr>'ing  them  upon  her  bock  for  several 
days,  at  first  not  quitting  her  abode ; and 
she  afterwards  takes  care  of  tham  for  the 
space  of  a month,  by  which  lime  they  are 
enabled  to  shift  for  themselves.  Messrs  King, 
I Ehrcnbcrg.  Kocli,  and  Gervois  have  dcscril>ed 
numerous  new  species  of  the  family  Scorpio^ 
nUice, 

I SCORPION-FLY.  iVanorpa,')  A winged 
I insect  thus  designated  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable conformation  of  the  jKwterior  ex- 
I tremity  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male,  which  is 
I turned  uplike  a Scorpion*8  sting.  Theabdo- 
: men  of  the  female  is  also  prolonged  into  an 
ovipositor ; by  which  she  can  deposit  her  eggs 
in  deep  holes  or  crevices.  The  Scorpion-flies, 
i or  Panorpid^c^  are  very  active,  and  prey 
upon  other  insects  in  the  perfect  state. 
There  are  two  beautiful  species  of  tliis  insect; 
the  one  lias  silvery  wings,  variegated  with 
three  transverse  streaks  of  black  towards 
the  ends ; the  head  is  black ; the  breast, 
shoulders,  aud  feet  are  whitish ; and  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  black.  The  tail,  wliich 
represents  a sling,  has  five  joints,  three  red 
and  two  black  \ and  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  forked  and  reverted.  This  in»cct  may 
be  commonly  seen  frequenting  our  hedges 
I and  woods. 

SCOTER.  (Owicmia.)  Tlie  Black  Diver, 
an  aquatic  bird  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Duck ; but  the  hind  toe  ha*  a widish  mem- 
brane, and  t^e  beak  is  high  ot  tlie  base  and 
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•suddenly  flattened ; while  the  body  is  more 
< round,  and  of  a deep  shining  and  beautiful 
1 black  colour.  It  U very  common  on  the 
' shores  of  Lancashire,  and  some  other  marl- 
; time  counties.  There  are  at  least  four  species 
of  Scoter-Ducks ; the  whole  of  these  go  to 
1 the  sea  chiefly  in  quest  of  their  food,  and 
I one  of  them  {0.  perspicinata)  has  acquired 
its  English  name  of  Surf-Duck,  from  being 
j found  tor  the  most  part  on  its  edge. 

SCREAMER.  iPetJamedea.)  A genus  of 
Wading  Birds,  natives  of  South  America. 
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The  chief  characteristics  arc,  that  the  bill  is 
conical,  the  upper  mandible  being  hooked  ; : 
and  the  feet  are  cloven,  ha\iiig  ciwh  four 
toes.  They  are  remarkable  for  tlicir  hartih 
and  discoMant  voices,  and  for  the  sharp  1 
hard  spurs  with  which  the  wings  are  armed  | 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  These  are  very  efll-  | 
cient  weapons  of  defence,  and  enable  tlie 
binis  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  snakes  ' 
which  infest  the  places  they  inhabit.  One  : 
Biiecics  is  also  remarkable  for  having  on  the  | 
top  of  the  head  a slender  pointed  horn,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  which  curves  gently  . 
forwards,  but  the  use  of  it  docs  not  appear  | 
to  be  known. 

SCUT^PIN.  (Cottu»octo<Wimgpinosut.)  An 
Acanthoptcrygious  fish,  of  the  genus  \ 

found  on  tlie  American  coasts,  and  which  | 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Euro-  | 
l>ean  Cottus  scorpius:  it  is,  however,  quite 
distinct  from  it,  and  considerably  larger. 
The  ^ulpln  abounds  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  also  plentiful  at  New- 
foundland. Sir  John  Richardson  says  it  is 
a pity  that  Cuvner  did  not  retain  the  original 
siiecific  name  {^orpius  Vir(/inianus)  given 
by  Willoughby,  who  figured  it  correctly  ? it  ! 
being  preferable  to  octodccimapinosus^  which 
may  lead  to  error,  their  being,  in  fact,  twenty 
spines  on  the  head.  Cottus  scorpius  has  ex- 
actly the  same  number,  viz.,  ten  on  each 
side. 

SCUTIBRANCIITATA.  The  name  given 
to  an  order  of  Molluscous  animals,  includix^ 
those  Gastcropods  which  have  the  gills  co- 
vered with  a shell  in  the  form  of  a shield. 
The  Jlaliotis  is  a beautiful  example  [wliicli 
seej. 

SCYDMJE^JS  : SCYDM^NID^.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Oleoptcra,  belonging 
to  the  Palpatores.  They  arc  generally  of 
very  minute  size,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  are  found,  according  to  Mr.  Double- 
day,  under  planks  placed  upon  hotbeds, 
where  they  prey  upon  minute  Thysanura, 
carrying  t^em  about  in  their  jaws.  Others 
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are  found  under  stones  and  among  moss  at 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  also  in  ants*  nests. 
Our  figure,  copied  from  Mr.  Sturm’s  cata- 
logue, gives  a highly  magnified  representa- 
tion of  a 8i>ecies  of  this  interesting  family  ; 
but  the  nature  of  this  work  precludes  us 
from  entering  either  into  generic  or  specific 
characters,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
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Mr.  Denny,  of  Tx?e<U,  anrl  Dr.  Schaum,  of 
Siettiu,  for  dcscriptioui  of  the  various  iiii>c- 
cies. 

SCYLL^A.  A genua  of  Oasteropodoiis 
Nudibranchiatc  Mollu^^a.  In  this  gemis  the 
body  is  compressed  ; the  foot  narrow  and  fur- 
rowed, to  enable  It  to  embrace  the  steins  of 
6ca-wccdi  the  mouth  forming  a small  pro- 


boscis; the  tentacula  compressed,  terminating 
in  a cavity  from  which  a little  point,  with  an 
uneiiual  surface,  can  be  protruded  ; and  ui>on 
the  back  arc  two  pairs  of  membranous  crests, 
ttirrying.  on  their  Inner  aspect,  some  pencils 
of  branched  filaments.  The  middle  of  tlic 
stomach  is  covered  witli  a fleshy  ring,  armed 
with  very  sharp  homy  laminae.  The  common 
I species  is  found  on  Fucus  nnfans,  or  gulf* 
; weed,  wlicrcvcr  this  appears. 

SCYI.LARITS:  S C Y LL  A R I D yTl. 
I A genus  and  family  of  Mocruroiis  Uccainxls, 
, or  Long-tailed  Crabs.  They  arc  distinguished 
by  a very  wide  carapace,  and  but  little  elc- 
I vated  ; its  anterior  border  nearly  straight, 
Olid  presenting  a horizontal  jiroloiigution 
which  advances  between  the  base  of  the 
external  autcumc,  which  are  fuliuceous  and 
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extrcmclv  wide.  The  buccal  frame  is  small 
! and  the  Jaw-fect  arc  moderate  and  nearly 
j nedifurm.  There  arc  several  species,  dlffer- 
) itig  eoiuidcrably  from  each  other,  /rhe  one 
1 licre  figured  is  ScyUarus  Kquinoxialis ; the 
body  of  which  Is  very  much  depressed,  and 
I much  narrowed  from  before  backwards.  It 
I is  of  a yellowish  colour  mingled  with  red, 
end  about  a foot  in  length : its  locality  the 
Antilles. 


SCYTHROPS  or  CHANNF.L-RILL.  A 
remarkable  genus  of  liird:),  by  some  nutu- 
rnlists  considered  us  allied  to  the  llorn-bills, 
hy  others  to  tlie  Toucans,  but  in  reality  l>e- 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  Cuckoos.  The 
Bill  has  two  narrow  longitudinal  grooves  ; 
and  the  space  round  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is 
void  of  feathers.  But  one  spedcs  of  this 
genus  is  kno\^m,  the  S.  Nov.t:-lloi.i.A.vm.K 
or  CiiAXNEi.-niLl..  It  is  a migratory  bird 
in  New  South  Wales,  arriving  in  Octolicr, 
and  leaving  In  January  ; it  is  chiefly  seen  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  sometimes  in  small 
parties  of  seven  or  eight,  but  more  frequently 
111  pairs.  It  makes  a loud  screaming  noise 
when  a hawk  is  in  sight.  Tlic  tail,  which 
is  nearly  as  lung  as  the  body,  and  has  most 
of  the  feathers  tipped  witli  white  with  a 
black  band  iK'fure  the  tip,  is  occasionally 
displayed  like  a fan,  ami  gives  the  bird  a 
majestic  ap|H.*uranec.  Mr.  Clould  informs 
us  that  it  feeds  on  the  larger  kinds  of  iV<os- 
m{(/<eaiid  t'oleoptcva ; hwl  he  could  not  as- 
certain whether  tlie  species  was  parasitic  or 
not,  like  the  other  cuckoos. 

SEA-DEVIL.  The  Lophius  Piscatorius. 
[See  Axglek.J 

SE.A-EAGLE.  The  Erne : also  the  name 
smnetimea  given  to  the  Osprey.  [See 
Kaole.] 

BE  A -EGG  : SEA-TTRCIITN.  Names 
frequently  given  to  different  spcelea  of  the 
family  Echinidte,  We  give  a representation 
of  the  half  of  a bcnuUful  si>ecicj  of  tills 
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group,  the  above  figure  showing  it  in  its  na- 
tural state,  covcrcu  with  elegant  knobbed 
spines,  which  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary 
to  tlie  South  Sea  Islands,  tells  us.  In  his  in- 
teresting Narrative,  are  very  often  used  as 
elate  i>cncils  in  those  distant  islands.  The 
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other  figure  represents  the  half  of  the  same  | 

I animal  divested  of  its  spines,  to  show  the 
■ bases  of  their  attachment.  [See  EfUiM’S 
and  Ecuindukumata.] 

SEA-HORSE.  [See  HiprocAurus.] 
SE.4.-OWL.  [See  LuMP-rian.] 
sea-pie.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Ous- 
ter-Catcher iN(r7natvpu»  ostraUgus-)  [See 
Ovstke-Catcheb.] 

SEA-SERPENT,  [or  the  KRAKEtr.]  The 
i appearance  of  this  fabvlout  m»mster  is  thus 
' accounted  for  by  Mr.  A.  Adams : “ In  the 
I Siioloo  seas  I have  often  witurased  the  phe- 
nomenon whiclt  first  gave  origin  to  the  mar- 
vellous stories  of  the  great  Sea-serpent, 

I namely,  lines  of  rolling  iKirpoiscs,  resembling 
' a long  string  of  buoys,  oftentimes  extending 
seventy,  eight}’,  or  a hundred  yards-  These 
constitute  the  so-named  protuberances  of 
the  monster’s  back,  keep  in  close  single  file, 

I progressing  rapidly  along  the  calm  surface 
1 of  the  water,  by  a succession  of  leaps  or 
demi-vaults  forwards,  part  only  of  their 
uncouth  forms  appearing  to  the  eye.  At 
the  same  moment  of  time,  I have  seen  beau- 
I tifully-bandcd  Water-snakes,  of  the  thick- 
I ness  of  a man’s  leg,  lying  extended  supinely 

i along  the  glassy  surlaoe,  or  diving  and^  swim- 
' ming  gracefully,  wiAi  slow  undulating  la- 
teral movemeuU  of  their  vertically-com- 
pressed bodies."  - - 

Sliortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
' edition  of  " The  Treasury  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” the  public  were  equally  surprised  and 
I amused  with  a marvellous  account  of  a ma- 
rine monster  which,  on  the  authority  of  Capt- 
M’Quhoe  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Daidalus,  was 
I called  a Sea  Serpent,  and  asserted  to  have 
I been  seen  by  him  and  part  of  his  crew  while 
; sailing  in  lat.  24“ 44’  8.,  long.  9“  Of  E.  Had 
the  said  account  appeared  before  the  publica- 
tion of  our  work  we  should  have  treated  its 
existence  as  doubtful  (although  vouched  for 
by  n captain  of  the  royal  navy  in  a letter  to 
' the  admiralty),  no  record  of  any  thing  like  it 
being  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  zoologists, 
i nor  any  fragment  of  such  a skeleton  having 
1 ever  been  seen  in  any  part  of  tlie  world. 
I Capt.  M’Qiihoe’s  Sea  Serixsit,  however,  mode 
1 some  considerable  stir  in  the  newspaiwr 

I « « _A  1 -...Al-.  T>*-.  ./VsddvA#  f^eavAn 
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I world  i at  length  Professor  Owen  thouglit 
i proper  to  publish  a long  letter  In  “ Tlie 
I Times  ’’  of  Nov.  14,  containing  a dissertation 
1 on  the  subject,  giving  his  reasons  for  presum- 
' Ing  that  the  animal  was  a species  of  seal, 

' aM  grounding  his  disbelief  as  to  its  reality 
' on  various  well-established  zoological  prin- 
I ciplcs  (but  too  long  for  quotation  here),  and 
concluding  as  follows : “ I regard  the  nega- 
tive evidence  from  the  utter  absence  of  any 
I of  the  recent  remains  of  great  sea  serpents, 
krakens,  or  Enaliosattria,  as  stronger  against 
1 their  actual  existence  than  the  imsilive  state- 
ments wliich  have  hitherto  weighed  with  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  their  existence.  A 
larger  body  of  evidence  from  eye-witnesses 
might  be  got  together  in  proof  of  ghosts  than 
of  liic  sea  serpent."  . . 

It  is  right,  indeed,  to  mention  that  in  our 

volume  entitled  “The  Scientific  and  Liteniry 
Treasury"  (first  published  in  IMfi)  we  showed 


that  we  had  paid  due  attention  to  reports  of 
a similar  nature,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  notice  we  therein  took  of  the  “ Se  a 
Serpext.  At  various  times  within  the  lost 
quarter  of  a century  the  public  have  been  , 
entertained  with  marvellous  stories  respect- 
ing an  enormous  marine  animal  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  America,  of  a size  and  lengtli  vary-  . 
ing  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  | 
assert  that  they  have  witnessed  it,  some  de- 
claring it  100  feet  long,  while  others  describe 
it  as  nearly  as  many  yards.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  regard  to  the  protubc-  i 
ranees  on  its  back,  its  vertebral  sinuosities, 
and  its  serpent-shaped  head.  As  there  is  no  . 
absolute  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  of  the  1 
descriptions  of  this  marine  monster,  we  think 
it  merely  necessary  thus  to  notice  it ; and 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Kuakek  in  this  volume.” 

8EA-SNIPE.  [See  TRrMPKT-nsii.j 
SEA-SWALI-OW.  A species  of  Tern 
[which  seej. 

SEA-UNICORN.  [See  Narwhai..] 

8EAI-.  (P/iocn.)  The  family  riiocitke, 
or  Seal  tribe,  are,  of  all  four-limlied  Mam-  j 
miferous  animals,  those  which  display  the 
most  complete  adaptation  to  residence  in 
the  water.  The  Seal  (Phoca  vitulina)  re- 
sembles  a quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  1 1 
a fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  and  I 
the  nose,  which  is  broad,  resembles  that  of  a ! 
dog,  with  the  same  look  of  intelligence  and  | 
mild  and  expressive  physiognomy.  It  has 
large  whiskers,  oblong  nostrils,  and  great 
black  sparkling  eyes.  It  has  no  external  ,j 
ears,  but  a valve  exists  in  the  orifices,  which 
can  be  closed  at  will,  so  as  to  k^p  out  the  ! 
water;  the  nostrils  have  a similar  valve;  ! 
and  the  clothing  of  the  body  consists  of  slltr 
glossy  hairs,  very  closely  set  against  the 
skin.  The  body  is  elongated  and  oomcal, 
gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  tail.  The  spine  is  provided  with  strong  i 
. muscles,  which  bend  it  with  considerable  j 
. force  t and  this  movement  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  propulsion  of  the  body.  Al- 
though  in  most  of  the  foregoing  particular 

■ the  Seal  resembles  the  quadruped  kind,  it 

■ greatly  diflers  from  all  ot  them  with  respect 
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to  iti  feet ! for,  though  furnished  'Hth  the 
same  number  of  bones  as  in  quedrupMs, 
they  arc  united  to  the  body  in  such  a sin- 
gular manner,  and  so  covered  with  a mem- 
brane, that  they  would  rather  resemble  nns 
than  feet,  did  not  the  sharp  strong  claws 
I with  which  they  are  i>oiated  show  Ihclr  pro- 
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per  analogy.  The  limbs,  in  fact,  are  con* 
verted  into  oars  and  paddles.  The  anterior 
pair  have  the  arm  and  fore- arm  so  short, 
that  little  more  than  the  paw  advances  from 
the  body.  The  hinder  limbs  ore  directed 
backwards,  so  as  almost  to  seem  like  a con- 
tinuation of  the  body ; the  thigh  and  leg 
are  verv  short,  and  the  foot  is  formed  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  fore'paw,>~the  toes  being 
in  contact,  however,  and  the  web  folded, 
when  it  is  not  in  use  as  a paddle,  but  being 
spread  out  when  the  animal  is  swimming. 
When  on  land,  or  on  masses  of  ice,  the 
movements  of  the  Seal  are  particularly 
awkward,  its  body  bein^  forced  onward  by 
the  action  of  the  forc-limbs  only,  and  the 
wriggling  motion  of  the  alMlomiiial  muscles  ; 
they  accordingly  seldom  venture  from  the 
shore,  but  usually  liosk  on  the  rocks ; and 
when  disturbed,  plunge  immcdialcly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

The  Seals  live  in  herds,  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, along  the  shores  of  the  sea ; and  upon 
uninhabited  coasts  they  bring  forth  and 
suckle  their  young,  and  exhibit  the  most 
tender  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  become  strongly  attached 
to  their  keepers,  reoognise  them  at  a dis- 
tance, and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a very 
I considerable  shore  of  intelligence.  The 
form  of  their  teeth  and  jaws  shows  them  to 
! be  carnivorous ; and  their  food  consists  of 
I crabs,  and  sea-birds,  which  they  are 
1 euat>ied  to  surprise  while  swimming. 
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j Seals  swim  with  great  rapidity  an<l  ease  ; 
I and  by  a peculiar  arrangement  of  their 
j bloodvessels,  nearly  similar  to  that  wliich 
exists  in  the  whale  tribe,  they  can  remain 
under  water  for  a consi<lcrable  time.  There 
are  many  s^ics  of  these  animals  ; some  are 
found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  cliiefly  in  the  frigid  or  temperate  re- 
gions ; and  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  coopts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Their 
habits  are  migratory ; and  it  is  known  that 
at  least  four  species  visit  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain. Quadrupeds  arc  in  general  contented 
with  their  native  plains  and  forests  ; seldom 
wandering  far  from  those  situations  wlicre 
tlicy  were  produced,  unless  compelled  by 
necessity  or  fear ; but  Seals  frequently  shift 
their  places  of  abode,  and  arc  seen  in  my- 
riads directing  their  course  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another.  On  the  northern  coasts 
; of  Greenland  they  are  observed  to  retire  in 
July,  and  to  return  again  in  September. 
These  animals  produce  two  or  three  young 
at  a time  ; and  they  suckle  them  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  generally  in  the  cavernous  re- 
cesses of  rocks } after  which  they  take  to 
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the  sea.  The  young  are  remarkably  docile  : 
they  recognise  and  arc  ol>cdient  to  the  voice  ' 
of  their  dams  amidst  the  numerous  clamours 
of  the  dock,  and  mutually  assist  each  other 
when  in  danger  or  distress.  Thus  early  ac- 
customed to  subjection,  they  continue  to 
live  in  society,  himt  and  herd  together ; < 
and  have  a variety  of  cries  by  whiem  they 
encourage  or  pursue,  express  apprehension 
or  success.  When  incited  by  natural  desire, 
however,  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake  I 
them  ; they  then  fight  most  desperately ; i 
and  the  victorious  male  always  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  those  females  whom  his  ; 
prowess  has  secured.  In  some  of  the  spe- 
cies there  is  a remarkable  dimruportion  in  i 
the  sexes  ; and  some  also  are  far  more  pug- 
nacious than  others.  | 

The  species  to  which  the  foregoing  obser-  ; 
vations  more  particularly  refer  is  the  Com-  j 
iiOK  Skal  (]‘hoca  t'lVw/ifiaX  which  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  length.  Thu  Greenland  , 
or  llAitP  Skal  U*hoca  Oreenlatidwa)  is  about 
six  feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
changes  of  colour  It  undergoes  in  the  course  of  . 
its  advance  towards  maturity.  The  Bearded  ! 
Seal  iP/tocabarbata\  another  northern  spe-  ' 
cies,  isfrom  seven  to  ten  feet  long;  and  is  ; 
distinguished  from  others  by  having  thicker  ' 
and  stronger  moustaches.  The  Hooded  | 
Seal  {Utemmatojnis  cristutus)  is  remarkable  i 
for  a globular  sac,  susceptible  of  infiatiun,  ' 
which  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  tlie  : 
head  of  the  males.  It  grows  to  tlie  length  I 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  inhabits  the  seas  | 
about  Greenland  and  Newfoundland.  But 
by  far  the  largest  known  species  is  the  Elk-  | 
riiAXT  Seal,  or  Sea-Elkimiant  (Jfnero- 
rhinua  proboscidcua^ ; its  length  being  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  or  tliirty  feet,  and  | 
its  girth  at  the  largest  part  of  the  liodv  being  ; 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  It  is  said  that  * 
a lull-growm  male  will  yield  seventy  gallons  | 
of  oil.  These  animals  inhabit  the  Antarctic  ] 
seas,  and  are  found  upon  the  southern  ! 
coasts  of  Australasia,  Juan  Fernandez,  aud  | 
tlic  neighbouring  parts  of  South  America.  ' 
Their  voice  resembles  the  lowing  of  cattle  : ’ 
and  they  migrate  towards  the  tropic  in  ' 
winter,  and  return  southwards  in  summer.  I 
They  are  very  inert,  not  cosily  alarmed, 
and  make  little  defence  when  attacked. 
The  name  of  Elephant  Seal  is  given  to  them 
partly  from  the  large  size  of  their  tusk-like 
canines,  and  partly  from  the  faculty  which  | 
the  male  p^sesscs  of  elongating  tlic  upper 
lip  into  a kind  of  proboscis  : they  arc  much 
■ought  after,  on  account  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  oil  they  yield ; as  w’ell  as  for  the 
■kin,  which,  being  of  great  strength  and 
thickness,  is  much  used  in  harness-making. 
—Two  mure  species  must  be  noticed  ; one  i 
called  the  Sea-Lion,  the  other  the  Sea-Bear. 
The  Ska-Lio.x  {Vlat^hytudiu*  IconinuM) 
grows  from  the  length  of  from  six  to  ten  feet, 
and  is  said  to  inhabit  Ixdli  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The  colour 
U yellowish  brown ; and  the  males  have  a 
large  mane  upon  their  necks,  which  partly 
covers  their  head  and  shoulders.  The  nails 
pf  the  forc-feet  are  very  small,  and  In  part 
wanting.  The  voice  of  the  males  is  very 
powerful. —The  Sea-Beau  Ulrtfocc;Jui/ia 
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SO  rnimed  from  the  fur  and  shape 
of  the  iu-uc],  grows  to  the  length  of  Avc  ur 
six  feet,  ami  has  small  external  ears.  The 
membraue  of  the  hinder  feet  is  prolonged 
into  an  many  lobes  as  there  arc  toes,  and  the 
fure-fect  are  placed  very  far  buck.  The 
colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  ond  when  old 
takes  a grayish  tint.  This  s|>ccies  inhabits 
the  coasts  of  the  Nortli  Pucihe,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  i'oimd  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

bir  George  Simpson,  who  has  had  so  many 
1 excellent  opportunities  of  studying  the  man- 
1 ners  of  the  North  American  animals  in  their 
f'  native  haunts,  sf^caking  of  the  Fur  Seals, 
says  — “Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a most  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
Fur  Seal,  when  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  were  indiscriminately  knocked  on 
the  head.  This  improvidence,  as  every  one 
might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental  in 
two  ways.  The  race  was  almost  extirpated  ; 
and  the  market  was  glutted  to  such  a de- 
gree, at  the  rate,  for  some  time,  of  200,000 
skins  u year,  that  the  prices  did  not  even 
pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  have  now  aclopted  nearly 
the  same  plan  which  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  pursues  in  recruiting  any  of  its 
exhausted  districts,  killing  only  a limited 
number  of  such  males  as  have  attained  their 
full  grow'th  — a plan  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Fur  Seal,  inasmuch  as  its  habits  render 

< the  sy'stcm  of  husbanding  the  stock  os  easy 
1 and  certain  os  that  of  destroying  it.  In  the 
i month  of  May,  with  something  of  the  regu- 
larity of  the  almanack,  tlie  Fur  Seals  make 
their  appearance  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 

< one  of  the  Aleutian  group.  Koch  old  male 
brings  a herd  of  females  under  its  protection, 
varying  in  number  according  to  his  size  and 

' strength  ; the  weaker  brethren  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  half  a dozen 
w ives,  wliile  some  of  the  sturdier  and  fiercer 
fellows  preside  over  harems  that  arc  200 
strong.  From  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
May  to  that  of  their  departure  in  October, 
tiie  whole  of  them  ure  principally  ashore  on 
t the  beach.  Tlie  females  go  down  to  the 
sea  once  or  twice  a day,  wlille  the  male, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  watches  his 
! charge  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  postponing 
even  the  pleasures  of  eating,  and  drinking, 

1 and  sleeping,  to  the  duty  of  keeping  his  fa- 
1 vourites  together.  If  any  young  gallant 
venture  by  stealth  to  approach  any  senior 
{ chiefs  bevy  of  beauty,  he  generally  atones 
1 for  his  imprudence  with  his  life,  being  tom 

< to  pieces  by  the  old  fellow  ; and  such  of  the 
j fair  ones  as  may  have  given  the  intruders 
' any  cncouragenricnt  are  pretty  sure  to  catch 

it  in  the  sha|>e  of  some  secondary  punish- 
ment. The  ladies  arc  in  the  straw  about  a 
, fortnight  after  they  arrive  at  St.  Paul’s ; 

1 about  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  they 
1 lay  the  single  foundation,  being  all  that  is 
1 necessary,  of  next  season's  proceedings  i and 
1 the  remainder  of  the  sojourn  they  devote 
1 exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  their  young. 

1 At  last  the  whole  band  departs,  no  one 
: knows  whither.  The  mode  of  capture  It 
this : at  the  proi>er  time,  the  whole  are 
(li  ivci , like  a flock  of  sheep,  to  the  establish- 

ment,  which  is  about  a mile  distant  from 
tile  sea  ; and  tliere  the  males  of  four  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  that  are  left  to 
keep  up  the  breed,  are  separated  from  tlie 
rest  and  killed.  In  the  days  of  promiscuous 
massacre,  such  of  the  mothers  as  have  lost 
their  pups  would  ever  and  anon  return  to 
the  establishment,  obsolutely  harrowdng  up 
the  sympathies  of  the  w’ives  and  daughters 
of  the  hunters,  accustomed  as  they  W'crc  to 
the  scene,  with  their  doleful  lamentations.'*  j 
— yurrutii'e  qf  a Journey  ^'owt\d  tAc  World 
in  1S41  aiul  lb42.  i 

SFBASTES.  i^Sehostrx  KorvcQica.')  The  ^ 
Northern  Sebastes,  or  Norw’ay  Haddock,  is 
an  Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  the  family 
VoUitht  (genus  Scorpwna,  Linn.)  It  in-  , 
habits  the  Icy  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  ; is 
plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  is 
found  at  Iceland  Greenland,  off  Newfound- 
land, &c.  It  inhabits  the  dcc|>est  bays  of 
South  Greenland,  and  docs  not  upproacn  the  j 
shore,  except  wlien  driven  thither  by  tem- 
pests.  Its  colour,  when  quite  fresh,  is  a 
bright  carmine,  wliich  is  paler  towards  the 
belly,  and  mixed  with  brown  on  the  back;  ' 
there  is  likewise  a blackisii  mark  on  the  top 
of  the  gill-cover.  It  resembles  the  perch  in  ; 
form,  its  body  being  somewhat  compressed, 
its  profile  oblong,  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
curves  being  slightly  convex : the  mouth  is 
oblique,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  a little. 
The  whole  fisli  is  clothed  with  small  rough 
scales.  Its  fiesli  is  dry,  but  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greenlanders,  who  cat  its  lips  raw, 
and  were  formerly  accustomed  to  use  its 
spines  os  sewing  needles. — There  are  several 
other  species  of  Sebastes  : one  at  the  Cape  , 
of  Good  Hope,  w’hich  very  nearly  resembles 
the  above-described ; and  another  which  i 
differs  from  it  in  a few  characters,  and  is  ; 
more  like  one  found  in  the  Mediterranean  : i 
there  are  also  two  or  three  in  the  Indian  and 
Polynesian  seas  ; several  in  the  sea  of  Japan  ; i 
and  one  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  {SeCaates 
v<iriahiUa\  which  has  the  head  less  armed 
than  any  other  s^iecics. 

SECRETARY.  [See  Seutkptt-eater.] 

SEDGE- WARBI.ER,  or  SEDGE-BIRD  ; 
sometimes  called  also  the  Willow-Lauk. 
{Sylvia  aalicaria.)  This  is  a smaller  kind 
of  Reed-sparrow  ; like  the  Emberiza  scAoe- 
niculuBy  it  frequents  reedy  and  marsliy 
places.  It  is  a bird  of  a slender,  elegant 
figure  : It  frequents  low,  wet  grounds  ; sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  some  spray,  with  its  wings 
dishevelled ; while  it  utters  a loud  and 
somewhat  discordant  song  of  only  two 
notes. 

SEMNOPITHECUS.  A genus  of  Mon- 
keys, bearing  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Gibbons.  They  are,  however,  readily 
distinguished  by  their  having  a very  long, 
slender,  and  powerfully  muscular  tail,  which 
Is  cylindrical  for  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
length,  and  terminated  by  a close  tuft  of 
long  hairs.  The  colour  of  the  adult  animal 
is  intensely  block,  except  the  breast,  the  > 
abdomen,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  are  ! 
gray.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  the  black  j 
hairs  arc  tipi>ed  with  gray  : and  as  age  ad-  { 
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Vances  the  latter  colour  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive, showing  itself  on  the  upper  parts  of 
tlie  body  { but  the  extremities  externally, 
and  the  tail,  retain  their  blackness  to  the 
lost.  The  hair  is  long,  soA,  and  silky.  There 
are  many  species,  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  the  iS’.  h'utelUtSs  a species  of  Monkey 
venerated  by  the  Hindoo.  [See  Monkky.] 

SEPIA:  SEPIAD^.  A genus  and  family 
of  Ccphulopoils  belonging  to  the  Cuttletish 
tribe.  The  best  known  species  is  that  figured 
in  our  article,  tlie  Common  or  officinal  Cuttle- 
fish (Sepia  officinalis);  the  little  figure  at 
the  side  representing  the  shell,  w’hicU  is  often 
found  cast  ashore,  and  is  used  in  medical 
purposes  from  the  pureness  of  the  calcareous 
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matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  ancient 
times,  and  in  some  part  of  the  I/evant  even 
now,  as  we  learn  from  Forbes  and  Spratt's 
Lycia,  the  Cuttle-fiish  of  different  species 
were  used  as  articles  of  food ; and  we  kuow, 
ft-om  the  works  of  travellers,  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  when  cooked,  they  are 
esteemed  luxuries.  Cuttle-fish  are  furnished 
with  a curious  receptacle  for  a fiuid,  which 
they  use  not  only  os  a direct  means  of  an- 
noyance, but  also  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  water  turbid,  and  thus  eluding  pursuit. 

CUTTLB-KISU  : CFrilALOPODA.) 

SEPS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  which  have  a long  serpentiform 
btxly,  and  four  very  short  legs,  each  termi- 
nated by  only  tlirce  toes.  They  differ  from 
the  Skinks  by  having  the  body  still  more 
elongated. 

SERICULUS.  A genus  of  birds  found 
In  Australia.  [See  Rbok.nt-biuu.] 

SERPENTS.  (Ophidia.)  The  general 
name  of  the  tliird  onier  of  HeptUes,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  arrantfcment  of  Cuvier.  We  have 
described  seTcral  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
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these  Reptiles  in  separate  articles,  [see  Boa 
CONSTKICTOII,  RATTLKbNAKK.  &C.]  SomC 
observations,  however,  on  their  general  cha- 
racter will  in  this  place  be  necessary.  These 
Reptiles  are  in  general  easily  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  total  absence  of  external 
feet,  hardly  a vestige  of  which  is  discoverable 
on  the  most  minute  dissection.  Their 
motion  is,  notwithstanding,  very  rapi<l  in 
some  species,  and  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  sinuosities  or  folds  wliicli  they  fonn 
with  their  bodies.  When  in  a slate  of 
repose  they  usually  dispose  themselves  in 
coils,  with  the  head  in  the  centre  ; aud  many 
are  enabled  to  spring  to  a certain  distance 
by  the  sudden  unfolding  of  these  coils. 
S€n>ent8  are  destitute  of  movable  eyelids, 
or  distinct  tympanums.  All  have  teeth, 
but  they  serve  only  to  retain  their  food, 
and  are  not  adapted  to  mastication.  The 
venomous  species  have  the  maxillarics  very 
small  and  movable,  and  in  them  are  im- 
planted two  teeth  much  longer  tlian  the 
rest,  and  traversed  by  a canal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  poison.  Tlicse 
fangs  are  projected  forward  in  the  action  of 
biting,  but  at  other  times  are  dlsi>osed  along 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  such  a manner  as 
hardly  to  be  discoverable  at  first  sight.  The 
jaws  of  Serpents  are  united  by  ligaments  so 
as  to  admit  of  great  extension,  which  enables 
them  to  swallow  animals  of  much  greater 
diameter  than  their  own  bodies.  The  tongue 
is  remarkably  extensible,  and  terminates  in 
two  long  cartilaginous  points.  They  have 
only  one  lung.  The  skin  in  different  genera 
; is  aiinulatcd,  coriaciuus,  or  granulated,  or, 
most  frequently,  covered  with  scales.  Tlicy 
feed  on  quadrui>eds,  reptiles,  insects,  or 
worms,  and  swallow  their  prey  entire.  Tliey 
do  not  drink,  and  tlic  power  of  digestion  is 
! slow,  one  meal  semng  them  for  weeks,  or 
: even  months  ; but  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  they  take  an  enormous  quantity  of 
food.  The  ribs  are  very  numerous,  and 
surround  a great  irartion  of  the  trunk.  The 
muscles,  even  in  the  smaller  species,  are 
endowed  with  an  ostuoisliing  power  of  con- 
striction ; and  those  species  which  attain 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  thirty  feet  or 
more,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  larger 
quadrupeds  by  involving  them  in  their  folds. 
Xhe  Serpent  tribes  arc  almost  universally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  horror  and  aver- 
sion, wliich  doubtless  originate  in  the  veno- 
mous qualities  of  some,  and  the  terrific 
strength  that  characterises  others  ; and  also 
in  the  insidious  manner  in  which  tliey  usu- 
ally approach  their  victims.  Natural  os  these 
prejiKltces  arc,  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  arc  perfectly  harmless. 
In  uorthem  climates  they  pass  the  winter 
in  a torpid  state,  and  change  the  epidermis 
in  the  spring.  Tlie  c^gs  are  rounded,  and 
agglutinated  in  bcod-likc  rows  by  a mucous 
substance,  and,  in  the  venomous  species, 
hatch  before  they  arc  excluded  from  the 
oviduct,  and  the  young  are  bom  alive.  The 
females  oAen  take  core  of  their  young  for  a 
time,  and,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  have 
been  seen  to  receive  the  whole  familv  in 
their  throats,  and,  when  it  has  jiosscd,  to 
restore  them  again  to  the  open  air.  More 
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th»n  three  hundred  speoiea  are  enumerated, 
ini-sl  of  which,  including  all  the  gigantic 
8i>ecic8,  inhabit  tropical  cHjnatcs.  South 
America,  in  particular,  abounds  with  them. 
The  venomous  species  compose  about  a fifth 
of  the  whole  number  j and  among  these  are 
some  whose  bite  is  fatal  in  a few  hours,  and 
even  minutea.  [See  Sxaki:sO 

SERPEXT-EATER.  iOupoi^ranm.')  A 
Sk)Uth  African  bird  of  prey,  often  called  the 
Swretary-bird,  or  Secretary  Falcon;  agreeing 
in  its  general  character  and  some  of  its  habits 
with  the  Falcomdiry  eepwially  those  which 
prey  on  reptiles,  while  it  diners  from  the 
Hawks  and  Owls  in  haviug  feet  incapable  of 
grasping,  and  very  long  legs.  Accordingly, 
It  keeps  constantly  on  the  ground,  in  sandy 
an<l  open  places,  and  wages  continual  war 
I against  reptiles,  especially  SeriK.*nU,  which 
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it  pursues  on  foot.  ^Vhen  this  bird  attacks 
a serpent,  it  covers  its  breast  with  one  wing 
(the  wings  being  armed  with  spurs  on  the 
elbow’-ioints.)  to  protect  itseli  from  the  bite, 
and  with  the  other  strikes  violent  blows, 
until  it  has  stunned  its  prey.  It  then  breaks 
the  cranium  with  its  beak,  and  tears  the 
reptile  in  pieces,  or,  if  small,  swallows  it 
entire.  In  its  wild  state  the  Seriient-eater 
is  shy  and  difficult  of  approach  ; but  it  is 
easily  tamed,  and  is  often  kept  in  poultry- 
yards  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  puri>ose  of  destroying  lizards, 
snakes,  rats,  &c.  It  soon  becomes  habituated 
to  the  poultry  ; but  if  left  too  long  fasting, 
it  does  not  scruple  to  satisfy  its  hunger  with 
the  young  chickens.  It  runs  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Le  Vaillant  mentions,  that  having 


killed  one  of  these  birds,  which  he  had  seen 
to  vanquish  a serpent,  he  found  in  its  crop 
eleven  rather  large  lizards,  three  serpents  of 
an  arm's  length,  and  eleven  small  tortoises 
very  entire,— all  of  which  hod  received  the 
stroke  on  the  head  i as  well  as  a number  of 
locusts,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  very  little 
Injured.  The  colour  of  this  bird  in  its  jierfect 
plumage  is  a bluish  gray  on  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  back,  and  vring-coverts ; the  throat 
white;  aMomen  black,  streaked  with  rufous; 
thiglis  black,  streaked  with  brown  ; tail 
feathers  black  and  gray,  tipped  with  white. 
The  skin  of  the  throat  and  neck  arc  capable 
of  great  extension.  It  builds  Us  nest  on  high 
trees,  or  dense  thickets ; and  is  not  at  all 
disposed  to  associate  with  its  fellows.  The 


name  of  Secretary  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape,  from  a pendent 
crest  on  the  back  of  the  head  reminding  them 
of  the  i>en  stuck  behind  the  ear,  according 
to  the  custom  of  writing-clerks,  | 

6ERPULA,  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Anellidans  inhabiting  cylindrical  and  tor-  I 
tuous  calcareous  tubes  ; generally  parasitic  ' 
on  testaceous  Mollueca.  The  tubes  of  the  i 
Serpulse  are  found  clustering  in  masses,  at-  i 
toched  to  the  surface  of  stones,  shells,  or  other  I 
bodies,  whicli  have  been  immersed  for  any  i 
length  of  lime  in  the  sea:  they  are  usually  j 
more  or  less  contorted  in  form,  varying  in  I 
this  respect  according  to  the  position  in  which  j 
they  grow ; but  they  are  always  closed  at  i 
one  end,  which  tapers  to  a point,  the  wide  | 
end  being  open  to  give  exit  to  the  head  and  j 
muutli  of  the  inhabitant.  The  animal  which.  i 
forms  this  shell,  and  resides  in  it,  has  its  i 
branchial  filaments  or  gill-tufts  all  assem-  | 
bled  round  the  head ; where  they  form  a 
pair  of  elegant  fan-Hke  appendages.  At  the 
Ijose  of  each  series  there  is  a fiosny  filament, 
one  of  which  fits  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
and  serves  to  close  it  wlien  the  animal  is  : 
withdrawn  into  the  tube.  The  body  of  the  | 
animal  is  composed  of  a great  number  of 
segments  ; but  these  arc  for  the  most  part 
unprovided  with  any  appendages.  The  j 
largest  species  of  Serpul®  ai*e  found  in  tro-  | 
pical  regions,  wlierc  they  usually  form  their  | 
habitations  in  the  midst  of  corals,  lengthen-  I 
ing  their  tubes  as  the  coral  is  built  up  around 
them.  Their  length  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet ; and  their  expanded  gill-tufts 
ore  of  extremely  vivid  colours,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  most  brilliant  carnations  in 
general  aspect.  Numerous  smaller  species 
are  found  on  our  own  coasts ; the  gills  of 
some  of  them  being  remarkable  for  their' 
brilliant  hues. 

SERRICORNES.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  di-'-tInguished  by  the  toothed 
or  serrated  form  of  the  antennre.  It  includes 
many  of  the  Beetle  tribe,  which  arc  distin- 
guished for  the  splendour  of  their  roloura, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  which  arc 
found  chiefiy  in  tropical  climates.  [See  Bu- 
' TKESTis  and  Elateu.] 

I SERTTTLARIA.  A genus  of  compound 
tubular  Polypes  ; consisting  of  those  species 
in  wliich  the  cells  arc  arranged  on  two  sides 
i of  the  stem,  either  opposite  or  alternate;  of 
j these  there  are  many  British  species,  often 
I taken  by  the  ignorant  for  Sea-weeds.  S<'mc 
j of  thc^  are  most  beautiful  objects,  being 
I finely  branded:  those  indigenous  to  our  coast 
I are  dcscrilxid  and  figured  in  Johnston's  odmi- 
I rable  * British  Zoophytes.' 

SERVAL.  {FcUa  ftervdl.'i  This  fierce  and 
- rapacious  animal  is  a native  of  India  and 
, Thibet.  It  resides  principally  among  trees  ; 

leaping  with  great  agility  from  one  to 
! another,  and  pursuing  birds.  It  resembles 
< the  Panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  Lynx  in  its 
size,  the  robustness  of  its  make,  and  the  short- 
I ness  of  its  tail. 

I BEST  A.  A genus  of  IvCpidopterous  insects, 

! comprising  iitose  with  the  antcnii®  always 
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simple,  elongate-fusiform,  and  often  termi- 
I Dated  by  a small  bundle  of  scales.  >fany  of 
j the  species  resemble  Wasps  and  other  lly- 
menopterous  and  Dipterous  insects,  And  fly 
about  in  the  hottest  sunshine. 

SETTER.  (Canw^miViarts  index.)  This 
variety  of  the  Dog  it  little  inferior  in  point 
of  sagacity  to  any  of  the  species,  and  sur> 

' passed  by  none  in  docility  or  grateful  attach- 
ment, while  its  excellent  nose  and  endurance 
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of  fatigue  in  the  field  render  it  of  great  service 
to  the  sportsman.  In  figure  it  partakes  of 
the  characters  of  the  Puiuter  and  Spaniel, 
the  hair  having  much  of  the  wavy  appearance 
of  the  latter,  and  aliK)  the  ears.  Its  general 
I colour  is  wliite,  with  large  liver-coloured 
I patches. 

I SHAD.  (C7K/wn  o7o«a.)  Tills  fish  resem- 
> bles  the  Pilchard  in  general  a|ii>earaiice,  but 
I is  much  larger,  and  flatter  in  proportion. 

' The  colour  of  the  body  is  bright  silver,  in- 
I dining  to  dusky  on  the  back,  and  marked 
on  each  side,  at  a small  distance  from  the 
gills,  by  four  or  more  rounded  black  spots  : 
the  scales  are  rather  large  : the  fins  arc  of  a 
I bluish  tinge  ; and  the  tail  Is  forked.  It  is  a 
I native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Nortliem 
seas,  and,  like  the  Salmon,  ascends  rivers,  at 
jiarticular  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn.  Like  the  Herring,  it  dies 
almost  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  cliiefiy  on 
worms,  insects,  and  young  fish.  It  is  found 
in  greater  perfection  in  the  Severn  than  in 
any  other  British  river.  The  Thames  Shad 
is  eomi>aratlvely  a very  coarse  fish.  ~ The 
Bhad  which  frequenU  American  waters  is 
probably  a dllTerent  species.  It  usually 
weighs  four  or  five  pounds,  but  sometimes 
twelve.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  food,  and 
is  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  the  fresh 
state  : great  quantities  are  salted,  but  they 
are  then  less  esteemed  than  when  eaten  fresh. 
During  the  season  they  are  an  Important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Chesa- 
, pcake  rivers. 

SHARKS.  iSqualula.)  A family  of  Cor- 
I tilaginuus  fishes,  allied  to  the  Rays,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  size  and  voracity  of  some  of 
' the  species.  The  form  of  the  body  is  elon- 
gated, and  the  tail  is  thick  and  fieshy.  The 
mouth  is  large,  generally  situated  beneath 
the  snout,  and  is  armed  with  several  rows 
of  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes 
serrated  teeth  ; these  are  movable  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  are  usually  laid  down 
and  directed  backwards,  but  become  erect 
nt  the  moment  he  is  seizing  his  prey.  The 
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skin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered  with  a i 
nuiUitude  of  little  osseous  tubercles ; and  < 
that  of  some  species  forms  the  substance  ' 
called  s^npreen.  They  devour  with  indis-  i 
criminating  voracity  almost  every  animal  i 
substance,  whether  living  or  dead.  They 
often  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking  > 
up  any  offal  that  may  be  thrown  overboard  ; 
and,  in  hot  climates  especially,  man  himself  ; 
frequently  becomes  a victim  to  their  rapa-  ] 
city.  No  fish  can  swim  with  such  velocity  | 
as  the  Shark,  nor  is  any  so  constantly  en-Hi 
ga^ed  in  that  exercise  : he  outstrips  the 
swiftest  sliips,  and  plays  round  them,  with- 
out exhibiting  a symptom  of  strong  exertion 
or  uneasy  appreliension  ; and  the  depreda- 
tions he  commits  on  the  otlier  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  are  truly  formidable.  The  eggs 
of  Sharks  are  few  and  large,  in  comparibon 
of  those  of  bony  fishes  ; they  aie  enveloped 
in  a hard,  homy,  semi-transparent  shell, 
terminated  at  the  four  angles  with  long 
filaments.  Messrs.  MUller  and  llcnle  have 
described  many  new  genera  and  species  of 
this  family. 

The  WniTB  Sitabk.  iSqualne extreharuut.) 
The  White  Shark,  in  size  and  voracity  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  species,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  the  glol^,  though 
much  more  frequently  seen  in  the  warmer 
Uian  in  the  colder  latitudes.  It  is  believed 
to  reside  principally  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  rising  at  intervals  in  order  to  pursue 
its  prey.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  its  mouth  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  enable  it  to  receive  the 
thigh,  or  even  the  body  of  a man.  The  head 
is  o>  a depressed  shape  and  broad,  terminating 
in  an  obtusely  pointed  snout ; the  margin  of 
each  jaw  is  furnished  with  from  three  to  six 
rows  of  strong,  fiat,  triangular,  sharp-pointed, 
and  finely  serrated  teeth  ; the  tongue  is 
broad,  thick,  and  cartilaginous  and  the 
throat  extremely  wide  ; the  eyes,  as  in  most 
of  the  genus,  of  a bluish  or  greenish  cast. 
The  pectoral  fins  arc  large,  strong,  broad, 
and  pointed  ; the  first  dorsal  fin  falcated 
behind,  and  pointed  t the  second  is  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
lengthened,  and  of  a bilobate  shape.  The 
general  colour  is  a pale  or  whitish  ash,  but 
darker  on  the  upper  parts.  The  internal 
parts  of  the  Shark  present  many  remarkable 
particulars  : the  brain  is  small ; the  tliroat 
1$  very  short,  and  of  a diameter  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  of  vast  size,  and  dilatable  to 
o great  degree  : the  intestinal  canal,  instead 
of  forming  a mere  continued  tube,  consists 
rather  of  a large  series  of  meshes  or  divisions, 
placed  in  a spiral  direction  througliout  its 
length.  During  the  breeding  season,  which 
takes  place  at  diflerent  periods  in  difterent 
climates,  the  Sliarks  are  observed  to  approach 
the  shores,  in  order  to  dep^it  their  young 
in  the  most  favourable  situations.  The 
length  of  the  newly-hatched  Shark  does  not 
exceed  a few  inches. 

The  Basking  Suabk.  {Selachia»  maximus.) 
This  species  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in 
size  to  the  White  Shark.  They  generally 
appear  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  among  tlie 
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’ Hebrides  in  June,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  shoals  | 
of  seven  or  eight ; and  depart  again  in  July. 
They  are  said  to  have  nothing  of  the  fierce 
I and  voracious  nature  of  other  Sharks  ; but 
are  seen  sometimes  lying  quietly  near  the 
surface,  and  at  other  times  leaping  with  vast 
! ability  several  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  * 
tail  is  very  large,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  length.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bo<ly  is  of  a deep  leaden 
colour,  the  bell^  white  : on  the  bock  the  skin 
I is  granulated,  like  shagreen  ; and  within  the 
, mouth,  towards  the  throat,  is  a very  short 
: sort  of  w'halebone.  They  are  viviparous. 

They  arc  killed  by  harpooning,  which,  owing 
: to  their  strength,  is  often  a long  and  difficult 
, operation.  When  killed,  they  are  either 
hauled  on  shore,  or,  if  at  a distance  from 
land,  to  the  vesseVs  side  : the  liver,  which  is 
I Uic  onlv  part  of  any  value,  it  then  taken 
out,  and  melted  into  oil;  of  which  a large 
j fish  will  yield  eight  barrels. 

TheBi.CE  Shark.  {Squatna glaucta.')  This 
' fish  is  of  a more  slender  and  elegant  shape, 

' as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  in  point  of 
I colour,  of  all  the  Sharks.  The  colour  above 
I is  bluc'grcen,  beneath  white : head  rather 
I large,  with  the  snout  very  long  and  pointed  ; 

I and  the  mouth  wide,  and  placed  very  far 
: under : teeth  nearly  triangular,  sharp,  and 
disposed  in  three  or  four  rows : eves  large  : 
the  toil  deeply  bilohate,  with  the  lower  lube 
much  larger  and  longer  than  the  upper.  It 
^rows  to  Uic  length  of  eight  feet,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
; a very  voracious  and  bold  fish,  and  is  scarcely 
j less  dreaded  by  sailors  than  the  Common  or 
White  Shark.  It  is  said  principallv  to  prey 
on  herrings,  shads,  and  tunnies.  It  frequents 
several  of  the  British  coasts,  particularly 
that  of  Cornwall,  during  the  pilchard  season, 
when  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
fishermen,  by  cutting  their  lines  and  nets, 

I and  devouring  the  fish.  It  is  taken  with 
I large  Iron  hooxs  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

I The  Fox  Shark.  {Sqwuua  wilpea.'^  The 
; Fox  Sliark,  or  Tluxshcr,  is  distinguished  for 
I the  great  development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin,  or  tail,  into  which  the  ycrtebral 
I column  is  prolonged ; tliis  being  nearly  as 
I long  as  the  entire  bodv,  which  is  plump  and 
I sub-ovate.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  triangular, 

I and  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; and 
the  pectoral  fins  are  of  considerable  size : 

I the  eyes  arc  large ; the  mouth  small ; the 
! teeth  triangular,  small,  and  in  three  rows. 

J Colour,  dusky  ash  above,  and  whitish  be- 
! ncath.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
i other  seas,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
I owii  coasts  : it  grows  to  the  length  of  twelve 
I or  fourteen  feet ; and  is  considered  as  a vo- 
j rocious  and  artful  fish. 

I The  ITammer^readet)  Shark.  {Zygr^na 
' vulqtiHa.)  Of  all  marine  animals  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  deformed.  It  resembles 
I the  ordinary  Sharks  In  the  form  of  its  body, 

I which  is  sub'cylindric  and  rather  slender ; 

! but  its  head  Is  dilated  on  each  side  to  a 
< great  extent,  in  the  form  of  a double-headed 
hammer;  the  eyes,  which  arc  very. large,  ' 

I being  placed  at  each  extremity : mouth  be- 


neath, as  in  other  Sharks.  It  is  a nati>’C  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas,  whore 
it  is  scarcely  less  voracious  and  formidable 
than  even  the  White  Shark  itself;  attacking 
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such  as  arc  accidentally  bathing  in  Its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  observed  about  the  coasts 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  particularly  of 
Otaheite,  where  the  natives,  trusting  to  tneir 
dexterity  in  swimming,  appear  to  hold  it  in 
but  little  dread. 

The  Picked  Shark.  (Galfta  acanthiaa.') 
This  species  is  ft-om  three  to  four  feet  in 
length  ; and  is  readily  distinguished  by  a 
very  strong  bony  spine,  situated  before  each 
dorsal  fin,  and  connected  at  its  base  with 
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the  fin  itself : teeth  small  and  sharp,  and 
disposed  in  rows  along  the  jaws ; up|>er  lobe  • 
of  the  tail  longer  or  more  projecting  than 
the  lower,  which  is  continued  to  some  dis-  j 
tance  beneath.  It  inhabits  the  Euro])can  i 
seas,  and  is  very  common  about  the  coasts  ! 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken  in  order  to  be  | 
prepared  for  sale  by  splitting  and  drying,  i 
and  is  then  much  used  as  a food  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

SHARK  C^iOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  CucuIUa. 

SHEARS  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  i 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  llculcna,  | 

SnEATH-BIEIrf.  {Chimtia,)  A genus  of  j 
Shore-birds,  or  Waders,  which  have  iJiort 
toes,  nearly  as  in  domestic  poultry,  the  tarsi  I 
scutellated,  the  beak  thick  and  conical,  and  | 
enveloped  at  the  base  by  a hard  substance, 
wiiich,  it  appears,  the  bird  has  the  power  of  j 
raising  and  depressing.  This  remarkable  I 
bird  approaches  very  near  to  the  Oyster- 
catchers  in  its  whole  anatomy,  and  the  | 
affinity  is  discernible  on  comparison  of  their 
external  characters.  The  species  Chionia 
necrcm/iopo,  which  is  from  New  Holland,  is 
the  size  of  a large  Partridge,  and  entirely 
white.  It  frequents  the  tea  shore,  and  feeds  i 
on  dead  animal  matter  thrown  up  by  tlie  : 
tide. 
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SHEEP,  (Ovisaries.')  A genus  of  Rumi- 
nant quadrupeds,  belonging  to  tlie  cla^a 
Mammalia;  and  differing  so  slightly  in  the 
1 anatomical  structure  from  the  Guat,  (hut 
both  genera  are  by  some  naturalists  united, 
j The  principal  distinctive  characters  consist 
1 in  the  Sheep  having  no  beard  ; in  the  horns 
being  directed  backwards,  and  then  inclin- 
ing spirallv  more  or  less  forwards  ; in  having 
j a convex  forehead  ; and  in  the  existence  of 
a sac  or  fossa,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
1 toes,  lined  with  huir,  and  furnished  with 
1 sebaceous  foliielcs.  It  is  generally  imagined 
; t)mt  the  primitive  stock  may  be  traced  to 
the  Wild  Sheep  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
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fsee  MorpFLox],  or  to  the  Argali  of  Asia ; 
but  wlicther  either  of  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  stock,  or  as  the  descendants  of 
those  which  have  escaped  from  the  dominion 
of  man  (as  some  have  suggested),  is  of  little 
importance  ; but  this  is  certain,  that  al- 
though the  coat  of  these  wild  sheep  consists 
of  coarse,  stiff,  and  long  hairs,  they  possess 
the  essential  character  of  wool — an  imbri- 
cated scaly  surface  — which  gives  to  the 
shorter  and  finer  wool  of  the  domestic  races 
that  remarkable  /citing  * proiMjrty  upon 
which  its  peculiar  utility  depends. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  horses,  and  perhaps  cattle,  Sheep 
are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  we  have.  They  not  only 
afford  a large  supply  of  food,  and  furnish 
one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing,  in 

the  manufacture  of  which  an  immense  num-  j 
ber  of  people  are  employed  ; hut  it  should 
be  rcmcml>ered  that  they  can  be  reared  in  | 
situations  and  upon  soils  where  other  animals  : 
could  not  find  sufficient  food  fur  their  sup-  . 
port.  “The  dressed  skin,” says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, “ forms  difierent  parts  of  bur  'apparel ; 
and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  The  en- 
trails, properly  prepared  and  twisted,  serve 
for  Strings  of  various  musical  instruments.  < 
Tlic  bones,  calcined  (like  other  bones  in  ' 
general),  form  materials  for  tests  for  the 
rctincr.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  thot  of 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  in  some  . 
places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  , 
cheese  without  a mixture  of  water  to  make 
it  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung  is  a re- 
markably rich  manure  ; insomuch  that  the 
folding  of  sheep  is  l>ccome  too  useful  a 
branch  of  industry  for  tlic  farmer  to  neglect. 
To  conclude  : whetlicr  we  consider  the  ad- 
vantages that  rc.sult  from  this  animal  to 
individuals  in  particular,  or  to  these  king- 
doms in  general,  we  may,  with  CoUimclla, 
consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the 
domestic  quadrupeds.” 

Many  persons  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  Sheep  as  the  most  stupid  of  all  domestic 
quadrupeds,  and  as  the  onlv  one  which  is 
probably  incapable  of  returning  to  a state  of 
nature  ; that  It  neither  knows  how  to  avoid 
danger,  nor  to  seek  shelter  from  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  nor  even  to  procure  nourish-  1 
ment,  except  in  abundant  pasturage.  To  a | 
certain  extent  this  may  be  true  ; but  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  boldness  and  agility  ^ 
with  which  the  Sheep  of  thcWcIsh  mountains 
leap  from  crag  to  crag,  — or  the  safety  with 
wliich  others  descend  the  rocky  precipices  of 
the  south-western  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
to  ^raze  on  the  sweet  but  scanty  herbage 
which  occasionally  shows  itself  among  the 
chalk,  and  then  rc-ascend  till  they  reach  the 
summit,  bounding  upwards  with  a surcncss 
of  foot  and  strength  of  spring  tliat  seem  to 
rival  the  goat,  — would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  their  instincts  were  neither  so 
obtuse,  nor  their  return  to  a state  of  nature, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  any  ' 
means  so  difficult  as  they  had  imagined.  | 

The  history  of  the  Sheep  may  be  traced  ' 
to  the  remotest  antiquity  ; for  we  read  that  ; 
“ Abel  was  a kcci>cr  of  Sheep,”  and  that  1 
**  Abel  brought  os  an  offering  to  the  Eord  the  ; 
firstlings  of  his  (lock,  and  the  fat  thereof.”  } 
“ There  probably  is  not  a si>ccies  amongst  . 
all  our  domesticated  animals,”  observes  ^fr. 
Bell,  “which  in  its  historical  relations  is  so 
interesting  as  the  Sheep.  Its  early  domesti- 
cation, its  employment  os  the  subject  of  the 
first  sacrifices,  its  typical  character  os  an 
offering  of  atonement,  its  importance  os 
forming  the  principal  wealth  of  the  early 
patriarchs  — its  various  connection,  in  short. 

* **  Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  from 
wool  poMMsing  this  pro|>erty  ; the  wool  iscardetl, 
raun,  and  woren,  and  then,  being  put  into  the 
foiling  mill,  the  prorcM  of  felting  takes  place. 
The  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  cohere ; 
the  niece  subjected  to  the  operaiiott  contracts  in 
length  and  brcadih.  and  its  texture  becomes  more 
compact  and  uniform.  This  proce?.s  is  CHS«'nti  >i 

to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But 
the  long  wool  of  which  stuif*  and  worsted  goods 
arc  made  is  deprived  of  its  felting  pro|iertivs. 
This  U done  by  passing  the  wool  through  heated 
iron  combs,  which  takes  away  the  iamlnie  or  fea- 
thery part  of  the  wool,  and  approxim.ites  U to  the 
nature  of  silk  and  cotton.'*— jU*Cu/feiA. 
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with  the  political*  the  religioui,  and  the  i the  improvement  of  the  carcase  more  thun 
domestic  cuHtonis  of  those  primitive  mag-  supplies  the  dcHcicncy*  if  in  truth  there  was 
nates  of  the  Jea'ish  nation,  are  all  of  them  any  deficiency  to  supply.  It  has  been  proved 
aub^ects  forming  ample  fo^  for  deep  and  by  authentic  documents,  that  the  number  of 
delightful  redcction.  The  relation  which  ' sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  more 
existed  between  the  patriarchal  shepherds  I than  trebled  in  the  last  150  years.  How  was 
and  their  flocks  was  indeed  of  so  intimate,  this  managed  ? for  it  was  supposed  tliat  no 
and  even  affectionate  a nature,  os  to  have  ! more  than  a given  number  of  Sheep  could 
afforded  the  subject  of  many  of  the  most  i be  kept  on  a certun  space  of  ground.  The 
beautiful  and  touching  parables  and  moral  quantity  of  ground  was  rapidly  increased, 
illustrations  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  aud  mucli  that  was  formerly  deemed  nu- 
•carcely  necessary  to  refer  to  tlie  unequalled  worthy  of  cultivation  was  rendered  produc- 
appeal  of  Nathan  to  David,  to  the  still  tive  t but  more  effective  than  tliis  was  tlie 
higher  and  prophetic  allusion  to  the  character  new  system  of  husbandry  that  w*as  intro- 
of  the  Mcssiali,  or  to  the  sublime  illustration  duced  — the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry, 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  ^ great  Shepherd  by  which  a regular  supply  of  food  could  be 
of  Israel, "in  the  beautiful  aud  well-known  provided  for  every  season.  With  this  was 
pastoral  paalm.  These  arc  subjects  which  connected  the  attempt  to  fatten  Sheep  still 
cannot  be  discussed  here  ; but  it  is  impossible  more  expeditiously  than  could  be  accom- 
to  pass  them  wholly  without  notice.  But  plished  by  an^  former  method.  This  succeed- 
tlie  historical  interest  attached  to  tliis  ani-  ing  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
mal  does  not  stop  here.  The  customs  ob-  the  sheep-master  next  attempted  to  increase 
served  in  the  treatment  of  their  flocks  by  the  sixe  of  the  breed.  He  had  not,  however, 
the  shepherds  of  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  sufficiently  taken  into  account  a consequence 
( present  dav,  offer  numerous  and  highly  im-  of  tliis.  As  the  carcase  Increased  in  size, 
portant  coincidences  with  those  incidentally  the  wool  became  longer,  heavier,  and  coarser, 
alluded  to  or  more  distinctly  described  in  The  breeder  would  not  see  this  at  first ; but 
the  Scriptures."  he  soon  began  to  find  that  the  manufacturer 

The  habits  of  the  Sheep  in  its  domestic  would  not  purchase  it,  for  it  could  not  be 
state  are  too  well  known  to  render  a detailed  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  formerly 
I account  necessary,  or  to  speak  of  the  methods  applied.  His  stock  accumulated.  It  weighed 
I which  have  been  adopted  to  Improve  the  heavily  on  his  hand.  Still  he  would  not 
I breed.  We  shall,  however,  glean  from  dif-  believe  that  hit  once  favourite  and  yet  valu- 
j ferent  sources  many  particulars  relating  to  able  wrool  was  deteriorated,  although  he 
; them,  which  are  too  importaut  to  be  omitted,  was  comi>elled  to  sell  it  at  a diminished 
j We  know^that  the  products  of  this  animal  price.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 

' are  the  flesh,  milk,  skin,  and  especially  the  Why,  that  he  had  no  just  reason  to  complain; 
wool,  which  employs  a vast  capital  in  the  for  the  early  maturity  of  the  Sheep,  and  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  fineness  of  continued  value  of  the  wool  for  many  im- 
the  wool  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  portant  purposes  rendered  his  profits  greater 
temperature  : in  a hot  climate  Siicep  yield  than  they  were  before  he  had  begun  to  alter 
a comparatively  coarse  wool ; in  a cold  cli-  his  system."  renny  Cyrlojxedia. 

I mate  they  have  a closer  but  a warmer  fleece*  Thu  varieties  of  the  Hlieep  are  very  mi- 
' The  filaments  of  wool  taken  from  a healthy  mcruus,  differing  in  size,  the  length  of  tlieir 
Sheep  present  a beautiful  polished  and  even  legs,  and  the  size  of  their  horns  : some  ai-e 
glittering  appearance  ; while  that  of  tlie  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ; others 
neglected  or  half  starved  animal  exhibits  a have  enormous  tails  ; and  otliers,  again, 
paler  hue.  ^ As  for  the  carcase  of  the  Sheep,  pendent  ears.  The  variety  most  celebrated 
It  is  comparatively  lately  that  even  in  Great  for  the  fineness  of  tlie  wool  is  the  8i>anish 
Britain  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  that  Merino,  as  Unproved  in  Germany,  where 
I it  deserves.  In  many  foreign  countries  it  both  governments  and  individuals  have  paid 
is  disliked,  or  at  least  rarely  eaten.  The  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  tJie 
' Calmucks  and  Cossacks  seldom  touch  it.  wool,  and  in  some  parts  of  that  country  it 
Even  in  some  parts  of  America  there  is  a | has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to 
prejudice  against  it.  It  is  an  object  of  little  . surpass  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
or  no  value  in  Spain  ; and,  except  among  When  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  improve- 
‘ the  poorest,  it  Is  not  there  considered  fit  for  [ ments  which  have  been  made  in  the  breed- 
food.  Since  the  British  sheep-master  has  | ing  of  this  animal,  which  lias  become  so  im- 
begun,  and  judiciously,  to  look  more  to  the  | portant  an  element  of  national  wealth,  and 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  carcase  ~ since  | the  source  of  so  much  manufacturing  and 
the  system  of  artificial  feeding  has  been  I commerciid  industry,  we  are  obliged  to  go 
brought  to  so  great  perfeclion,  and  a far  I back  to  the  Aomans.  Columella,  who  lived 
greater  number  of  sheep  can  be  fed  and  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  gives  us  in- 
perfected  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  per-  teresting  information  on  this  point.  Among 
haps  Uie  wool  may  have  somewhat  altered  other  t^gs,  he  says  that  his  uncle,  who 
in  character.  It  has  grown  in  length,  and  lived  in  Bcctica  (which  comprehends  the 
it  has  increased  in  bulk  of  fibre.  It  has  present  province  of  Estremadura),  procured 
not  deteriorated,  but  changed.  If  no  longer  f some  wild  African  rams  at  Cadiz,  of  a coarse 
fit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  once  ' fleece,  but  of  an  admirable  colour.  He  put 
devoted,  it  has  become  suited  to  others,  them  to  some  fine-woolled  ewes,  and,  the 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  fleeces  and  | male  progeny  being  again  put  to  Tarentiiic 
the  iucrease  of  weight  in  each  fleece  go  far  to  ewes,  the  offspring,  with  their  descendants, 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  price,  while  | united  the  colour  of  the  sire  with  the  dam*s 
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\ foftness  of  fleece.  Other  agriculturisti  un- 
doubtedly  imitated  him,  and  thus  the  purest 
white  was  conimunited  to  the  block  or  parti- 
coloured native  flocks,  which,  according  to 
Pliuy,  were  common  in  Spain.  The  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  Sheep  was 
excessive,  and  the  animal  was  extremely 
tender ; so  that  we  must  account  for  the 

> transition  from  the  ancient  Slicep  to  the 
Merino,  which  is  a hardy  animal,  thriving 
almost  in  any  oHmate,  by  supposing  that 
other  agriculturists  imitated  Columella, 
and  by  crossing  the  breed  imparted  a 
stronger  constitution  to  the  flne-fleeeed  but 
delicate  Sheep  of  ancient  Italy.  Strabo,  in- 
deed, describes  the  beginning  of  this  improve- 
ment as  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Five  rams  i^ere  at  that  time  sold 
at  Truditania,  part  of  Bcrtica,  for  a talent, 

! or  about  2o0(.,  a price  which,  considering  the 
I value  at  that  period,  is  immense.  When  the 
I Roman  empire  was  overrun,  and  almost  all 
I traces  of  civilization  swept  away,  the  Tareu- 
I tine  stock  in  Greece  and  Italy,  being  very 
I tender  and  requiring  the  greatest  care,  be- 

> came  extinct ; but  the  rei^enerated  stock  of 

I Ha'ltca^the  Merinos — being  able  to  live  ou  ! 
I tUe  mountains,  survived  the  conquest  of 
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: Spain  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ; and  from 
I these  ^ierinos  arc  descended  those  animals 
' which  suimly  all  the  manufactories  of  tine 
cloth  in  Europe.  Care  was  early  taken  in 
; Spain  that  the  improvcil  Sheep  should  not 
mix  witli  the  coarse  native  Sheep.  The 
I government  soou  took  this  Important  branch 
of  national  industry  under  its  protection, 
\ and  established  particular  courts  to  hav'e 
jurisdiction  over  all  subjects  connected  with 
. Sheep,  wool,  shepherds,  pastures,  &c. 

I It  does  not  apt>car  that  lu  this  country  the 
Sheep  a*08  an  object  of  much  attention  prior 
! to  the  invasion  of  the  Rumans  ; but  they  es- 
tablished a woollen  manufactory  at  Win- 
chester, which  soon  acquired  so  much  cele- 
brity that  it  supplied  the  flnest  and  most 
expensive  woollen  cloths  for  the  Roman 
market,  such  as  were  employed  for  the 
festival  dresses  of  the  patricians.  Surrounded 
by  downs  and  grazing  land,  and  the  valley 
In  which  that  ancient  city  is  situated  being 
plentifully  supplied  wiln  streams  of  the 
purest  water,  the  site  was  well  chosen  ; and 
for  many  centuries,  after  England  had  sub- 
mitted to  less  civilized  conquerors  than  the 
haughty  Roman,  it  continued  to  he  the  great 
emporium  of  the  woollen  clotli  trade,  as 
m*eU  as  for  the  raw  material. 

The  Spanish  breed  of  Sheep  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain  in  17^7.  Some 


individuals  of  the  black  and  spotted  kinds 
had  indeed  been  procured  and  kept  in  the 
parks  of  noblemen  previously,  but  without 
any  regard  to  the  wool  ; nor  was  much  in- 
terest awakened  by  the  flock  imported  in 
1787.  Subsequently,  great  attention  was 


1787.  Subsequently,  great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  English  wool ; 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  thou^  the  fleece 
of  the  Merino  did  not  degenerate  in  England, 


it  did  not  improve  ; and  the  farmers  accord- 
ingly found  it  for  their  interest  to  return  to 
the  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish 
Sheep.  The  breed  of  Sheep  that  was  carried 
out  to  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  has  succeeded  remarkably  well ; and 
the  former  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries 
in  the  world. 

It  appears  that  a great  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  British  wool  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  century.  The  great  object  of  the 
agriculturists  has  been  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  carcase  and  the  quantity  of  the  wool, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  acoomplish  this  withoat  Injuring  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fleece.  We  now  have  to  speak 
j of  some  of  the  principal  breeds  of  Sheep  of 
which  Great  Britain  cau  boast. 

The  Southdown  Sheep  takes  its  name  from 
an  immense  tract  of  downs,  formed  by  a long 
range  of  chalk  hilts  extending  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  length,  through  part  of  the 
counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  Its 
head  is  small  and  horuless  ; the  face  dun, 
black,  or  speckled  i tlzc  cars  tolerably  wide, 
and  well  covered  with  wool,  as  U a^  the 
forehead,  and  tlie  s]>ace  between  the  esuv  ; 
tlie  eyes  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent : 
the  chest  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  between 
tlie  fure-lcgs  x the  shoulders  on  a level  with 
tlie  bock,  and  not  too  wide  above,  but  bow- 
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Ing  ontward  fVom  the  top  to  the  breast : the 
back  flat  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting  on 
of  the  tall  t the  loin  broad  and  flat  t the 
rump  long  and  broad  ; the  hips  wide  \ and 
the  ribs  presenting  a circular  form,  like  a 
barrel : the  belly  as  straight  as  the  back : 
the  fore  legs  straight  from  the  breast  to  the 
foot,  not  landing  Inward  at  the  knee,  and 
standing  far  apart  both  before  and  beliind  i 
the  hocks  having  a direction  outwards,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  thighs  being  particularly 
full : the  iMnes  floe,  but  having  no  appear- 
ance of  weakness  { and  the  legs  of  a sp^kled 
dark  colour.  The  wool  short,  close,  curled, 
and  free  from  spiry,  projecting  hairs.  The 
Southdown  is  adapted  to  almost  any  situa- 
tion in  the  midland  part  of  England,  but 
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the  northern  hills  are  oocosionalljr  too  cold. 
It  is  capable  of  enduring  occasional  short 
keep  and  hard  stocking  equal  to  any  other 
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Sheep ; and  the  flesh  u finely  grained  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  figure  of  this  Slieep 
was  formerly  inferior  to  that  of  many  others, 


but  ver^  ^cat  improvement  in  them  has 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years  (in  tlie 
figure  and  sue  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  in 
the  wool),  not  firom  crossing  with  other 
breeds,  but  from  the  system  of  sorting  the 
flocks.*'  These  Sheep  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  upper  and  under  hill-grounds  ofSussex; 
and  they  have  also  succeeded  well  in  all  the 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Dor$et  breed.  The  Dorset  Sheep  has 
a strong  well-formed  body  and  limbs,  a 
clear  white  fleece,  and  finely-curved  horns  t 
ait^cther  presenting  to  the  eye  an  animal 
which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  may  be, 
must  be  considered  handsome.  The  face  is 
long  and  broad,  with  a tuft  of  wool  on  the 
forehead  t the  shoulders  low,  but  broad  ; the 
chest  deep ; the  loins  broad ; and  the  bone 
small.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  the  for- 
wardness of  the  ewes,  which  supply  the 
market  with  lamb  when  it  fetches  the  liighest 
price.  A very  profitable  variety  is  found  in 
a cross  between  tlie  houUidown  and  the 
i Dorset  Sheep ; the  carcase  being  increased, 

I and  Uie  wool  rendered  more  viUuable.  In 
Hampshire,  Berkblure,  Wiltshire,  and  8o- 
mcrscUhire,  the  old  breeds,  for  which  these 
counties  were  once  famous,  have  generally 
yielded  to  cross  breeds  witli  the  ^uthdown, 

\ or  been  supplanted  by  the  true  Southdowus. 

J In  short,  we  find  the  same  breed  either  pure, 

I or  materially  improvUig  the  breeds  of  many 
other  counties,  both  westward  and  midland. 

The  small  hardy  Sheep,  called  the 
land»^  are  still  met  with  in  Herefordshire. 
They  are  small,  polled,  with  white  faces,  the 
wool  almost  covering  the  eyes,  and  the  car- 
case round  and  compact : they  have  a ten- 
dency to  fatten  quickly  ; and  tbev  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  fineness  of 
their  wool. — The  Cheviot  breed,  so  called 
from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  Northumberland, 
have  no  horns,  and  are  mostly  white-faced 
and  white-legged ; the  body  is  long,  with 
fine,  small,  clean-boned  legs  ; the  fleece  fine, 
shoi^  close,  and  thick  set. — Wales,  both 
North  and  South,  is  celebrated  for  a small 
and  valuable  breed  of  Sheep,  principally  used 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market,  where 
the  Welsh  mutton  is  always  in  request. — 
The  Lincoln»hire  Sheep  are  of  a large  size, 
and  afford  a great  quantity  of  wool,  owing 
to  thp  rich  marshes  where  they  graze ; but 
their  flesh  is  coarser,  leaner,  and  loss  finely 
flavoured  than  that  of  the  smaller  bree^. 
The  old  Lincolnsliire  Sheep  was,  however, 
unrivalled  in  iu  wool,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  ; and  since  they  have  b^n  crossed 
with  the  Leioesteni,  which  were  always  re- 
[ marked  for  their  disposition  to  fatten  well, 

I the  value  ofthe  carcase  has  increased,  though, 
in  some  measure  at  the  expense  of  the  fleece. 
The  CoUwoUl  Sheep,  so  called  f^om  the  cots 
or  sheds  in  which  they  were  housed,  formerly 
Inhabited  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, ard  Worcester.  They  were  a long- 
woolled  breed,  yielding  in  the  Iflth  century 


a description  of  wool  much  valued  on  ac- 
; count  of  the  fabrics  In  the  construction  of 
i which  it  was  employed, 
j But  of  all  the  various  breeds  of  Sheep,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  none  have  attained 
! such  deserved  celebrity  as  the  New  Leicester^ 

. a breed  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Bake  well,  of  Dishley,  Leicestershire,— the 
eminent  agriculturist  and  improver  of  live 
stock.  It  would  not  be  oonsUtent  with  the 
nature  of  this  work  (even  If  oar  space  would  i 
permit)  to  describe  tiie  various  means  he  | 
made  nse  of ; bat  hjs  principle  was,  to  select  | 
such  kinds  of  Sheep  os  his  experience  told  I 
him  had  an  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  with  ! 
little  bone  and  offal : he  cared  not  about  | 
near  or  distant  afllnitics,  but  his  object  was 
to  increase  every  good  point,  and  get  rid  of 
every  bad  one.  They  were  not  dlfibrent  sorts 
of  Sheep  that  he  selected,  but  the  best  of  the  ! 
breed  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He; 
also  introduced  the  practice  of  letting  some  j 
of  his  rams,  which  extended  the  benefit  of  , 
his  system  far  and  wide  : and  so  mat  was  , 
the  desire  for  improvement  when  the  DUhley  I 
or  New  Leicester  breed  became  known,  that  , 
it  was  calculated  that  100,00of.  was  annually  i 
•pent  by  the  midland  farmers  in  the  hiring  ' 
of  rams.  There  are  few  other  varieties  of 
long-woolled  Sheep  which  do  not  owe  much 
of  their  excellence  to  the  new  I^iocstcrs,  and  I 
even  some  of  the  short- w'ool led  flocks  are  I 
deeply  indebted  to  the  breed.  The  deficiency  j 
of  the  fleece  was  formerly  objected  to  { but  i 
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it  has  now  not  only  considerably  increased  ' 
in  length,  but  improved  in  fineness  and 
strength  of  fibre,  and  averages  between  six 
and  seven  pounds  the  fleece.  In  short,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  into  which  the 
Leicester  and  the  Southdown  Sheep  have 
not  penetrated,  and  where  they  have  not 
materially  improved  the  native  breed 
**  Different  names  are  given  to  the  Sheep 
according  to  its  sex  and  age.  The  male  is 
called  a ram  or  tup.  After  weaning  he  is 
said  to  be  a Aop,  a hoggetU  a tup-hog^  or  a 
teg:  and  if  castrated,  a wether  hog.  After 
shearing,  and  when  he  is  probably  a year  or 
a year  and  a half  old,  he  is  called  a shear- 
hog,  or  ahearling,  or  dinnwmty  or  tup;  and 
when  castrated,  a sAcartnp-u>efiicr.  After  a 
second  shearing,  he  is  a two-»hear  rum,  or 
tup,  or  wether.  At  the  expiration  of  another 
year,  he  is  a fAree-sAear  ram,  fcc.— The  fe- 
male is  a ewe  or  ptmmer  lamb  until  weaned  ( 
and  then  a gimmer,  or  ewe-hog,  or  teg.  After 
being  shorn  she  is  a eheariug  ctpe  or  gimmter^ 
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or  sheave  or  double-toothed  ewe;  and  after 
' that,  a two,  or  three,  or  four-sheared  ewe  or 
sheave.  The  age  of  the  Sheep  is  reckoned, 
not  fronx  the  period  of  their  l^iog  dropped, 
but  from  the  first  shearing. 

There  are  several  remarkable  varieties  of 
the  genus  Ovis  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
wliich  must  here  be  noticed. 

The  Many-uornep  Sheep.  (Ovis  polu- 
ccrata.)  This  variety,  wliich  is  found  in 
Iceland  and  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
f Russian  dominions,  resembles  tlie  domestic 
breed  in  the  shape  of  its  body  and  tail,  though 
it  has  three,  four,  five,  or  more  horns,  some- 
times placed  witli  great  regularity,  and  some- 
tirnes  differing  in  proportion  and  situation. 
This  animal  is  large  and  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance : but  in  its  nature  it  is  timid  and 
gentle.  The  wool,  which  is  long,  smooth, 
Ijoiry,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  Sheep,  is  of  a dark  brown  colour  ; 
aud  under  its  exterior  coat  there  is  a fine, 
short,  and  soft  kind  of  wool  or  fur. 

‘ The  BROAn-TAii.ED  Sheep.  (Oris  lati- 
cauda.)  This  variety  Is  very  common  in 
Tartary,  Arabia,  Persia.  Barbary,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  ; and  is  principally  remarkable  for 
its  large  heavy  tail,  often  so  loaded  with  a 
moss  of  fat  as  to  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty 
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pounds  ; nay,  some  writers  assert  that  the 
tails  are  occasionally  double  that  weight,  a 
foot  broad,  and  supported  bv  a small  board, 
which  runs  on  wheels.  The  upper  part  is 
covered  with  wool,  but  it  is  bare  underneath 
and  the  fat  or  marrow  of  wliich  it  consists  is 
reckoned  a great  delicacy. 

j The  Cretan  Sheep.  (Ovis  Strepsiceros.) 
I This  animal  is  principally  found  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  is  kept  in  several  parts  of  £u- 
I rope  for  the  singularity  of  its  appearance  ; 
I the  horns  being  very  large,  long,  aud  spiral ; 

those  of  the  male  are  upright ; those  of  the 
! fbtnale  at  right  angles  to  the  head.  By 
: Button  tlxis  variety  is  termed  Wallacliiau 
Sheep. 

ThcFAT-RUMPEn,TAiu.ESS  Sheep.  These 
Sheep  are  met  with  in  all  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary, from  the  Wolga  to  the  Irtis  and  the 
Altaic  chain  of  mountains.  They  have  long 
legf,  a somewhat  arched  visage,  horns  in  the 
mule,  like  those  of  the  domestic  Sheep,  black 
j heads,  and  large  pendent  ears.  The  tail  is 
I sometimes  so  enveloped  In  fat  as  to  be  scarcely 
I visible,  the  parts  on  each  side  swelling  out 
J into  two  naked  hemispheres. 


The  African  or  Guinea  Sheep  is  a native  of  t 
all  the  tropical  climates,  both  of  Africa  and  I 
the  East.  It  is  large,  with  rough  hairy  skin, 
short  horns,  and  pendulous  ears.  Under  j 
its  chin  there  is  a kind  of  dewlap  ; and  it  | 
has  a long  mane,  which  reaches  below  the 
neck.  They  are  stronger,  larger,  and  more  ^ 
fiect  than  other  Sheep,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  a precarious  forest  life  ; but  their  ' 
flesh  is  very  indifferent  food.  j 

SHEEP-TICK.  (Ilippobosca  Ovts.)  A ' 
well-known  insect,  extremely  common  in  I 
pasture  grounds,  about  the  commencement  | 
of  summer.  The  body  is  very  compressed  j 
and  smooth,  the  shape  triangular,  and  the  i 
colour  a blackish  brown.  It  fixes  its  head 
in  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  extracts  the 
blood,  leaving  a large  round  tumour.  This  , 
singular  animal  has  no  wings,  nor  does  it  ^ 
ever  attain  them ; yet  it  evidently  belongs,  J 
from  the  conformation  of  its  body,  to  the  , 
family  llijypoboscUUe,  as  the  l>cd-bug  belongs  1 
to  the  tribe  of  the  winged  bugs.  The  fore  i 
part  of  its  body  is  uncommonly  small ; the 
thick  roundish  alxlomcn,  however,  is  pro- 
portionally very  large,  and  generally  in  cir- 
cumference about  the  size  of  a middling- 
sized pea.  Its  colour  is  pale  red,  the  ab- 
domen lighter,  with  an  irregular  white  line 
on  each  side,  and  a red  spot  on  the  back. 
The  Sheep- tick  lays  only  one  egg,  which  is 
the  nymph  or  pupa,  as  in  the  forest-fly,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  At  first 
it  is  white,  then  brown,  and  finally  the  per- 
fect insect  escapes  from  it.  As  a remedy  for 
this  insect,  Bock  advises  that  the  infested 
sheep  should  be  washed  with  a decoction  of 
the  crushed  or  bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
maple.  Another  method  of  diminishing  or 
destroying  this  troublesome  insect  is  given 
in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  for  Nov.  18^,  by 
a farmer  in  Suffolk.  He  advises  the  lambs 
to  be  put  into  a bath,  by  which  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sheep-tick  will  be  prevented. 
The  best  time  for  tliis  is  July  or  August,  j 
Should  it,  liowever,  have  been  neglected, 
then  it  is  still  time,  if  the  weather  permits,  : 
till  Christmas.  A pound  of  arsenic  is  boiled 
with  a pound  of  soft  soap  and  a pound  of  i 
purified  potash,  in  four  gallons  of  water.  1 
The  arsenic  will  be  perfectly  dissolved  by 
the  other  ingredients.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  solution  is  thrown  into  a bathing 
tub  sufficiently  large  to  dip  a sheep  in,  and 
forty  gallons  more  water  added  to  it.  In 
order  to  dip  the  sheep,  its  fore  legs  must  be 
held  by  one  man  and  its  hind  legs  by  an- 
other, so  that  the  feet  are  held  upwards.  A 
man  must  also  stand  at  the  tub,  to  prevent 
the  liead  being  dipped,  so  that  no  poison 
may  get  into  the  ears,  which  would  do  it  an 
injury.  This  man  is  provided  with  a sort 
of  tressel,  which  he  holds  under  the  lamb  os 
soon  as  it  is  withdrawni  from  the  bath.  He 
then  squeezes  the  fleece  with  his  hands,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  sucked  up 
by  the  fleece  runs  again  into  the  tub.  In 
this  way  the  above-named  quantity  may 
serve  to  dip  one  hundred  mo<lerate-sizcd 
lambs  in.  The  author  adds,  that  the  arsenic 
has  no  injurious  cficcts,  if  carefully  used ; | 
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and  that  one  essential  advantage  of  this  pro> 
cceding  consists  in  its  protecting  the  lambs 
from  the  sheep  bot  fly,  and  consequently 
their  larvse,  if  it  is  done  early  enough. 

SHELDRAKE,  or  SIIIELDRAKE,  (Ta- 
doma  vufpanAer.)  An  elegant  s(>ecic8  of 
Duck,  belonging  to  the  genus  Tadoma^  up- 
wards of  two  feet  in  length,  which  frc<iucnts 
many  parts  of  our  coast,  and  remains  through- 
out the  year.  The  head  and  ncok  of  the  male 
is  of  a dark  green  ; lower  part  of  the  neck, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  back,  sides,  rump,  and 
base  of  the  tail,  pure  white  ; the  scapulars,  ab- 
domen, quills,  a large  band  across  the  belly, 
and  tips  of  the  tail  feathers,  deep  black.  A 
large  bay-coloured  gorget  adorns  the  breast, 
and  the  wing  is  oruaineuted  with  a spot  of 


j SHEX-URiS*. — (TAPOnUi  VOLRANeita.) 

purple-green.  The  bill,  and  the  fleshy  knob 
at  its  base,  deep  red.  Feet,  flesh-colour.  It 
i may  often  be  seen  about  our  largest  rivers. 

I Its  food  consists  of  small  testaceous  mol- 
lusca,  small  flsh,  small  Crustacea,  and  marine 
I plants.  The  female  commonly  selects  a 
rabbit-hole  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs  \ 
I these  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  of  a 
! pure  wliite : when  there  is  not  the  con- 
I venicnoe  of  a burrow  for  nidifleation,  the 
resorts  to  tlie  fissures  and  cavities  of  rocks. 
Sheldrakes  are  very  abundant  in  Holland 
• and  on  the  coasts  of  France.  They  may  be 
I domesticated,  and  are  handsome  ornaments 
, in  poultry-yards  ; but  their  flesh  is  rank 
. and  bad. 

i SHELL.  The  hard  calcareous  substance 
I which  either  protects  the  testaceous  Mollusca 
' externally,  or  supports  certain  species  of 
I them  internally.  It  has  been  truly  said, 

I that  he  who  would  know  the  nature  of  Shells, 

; must  know  first  the  nature  of  the  animals 
of  which  Shells  form  a part ; and  to  this  end 
we  at  once  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
I Mollusca.  Although  Shells,  properly  so 
called,  which  form  the  habitation  of  testa- 
ceous animals,  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  shelly  coverings  which  protect  the 
Crustacea  (Crabs  and  theii  numerous  allies), 
a very  obvious  and  striking  difference  exists 
I between  them,  as  well  as  *»ctwcen  the  kinds 
of  animals  which  respectively  inhabit  them* 
The  Shells  of  Testacca  arc  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  combined  with  a small  por- 
tion of  gelatinous  matter  i they  are,  in  ge- 
oerol,  permanent  coverings  for  tlieir  Inha  * 


I bitants  ; and  the  animal  is  of  a soft  substance, 

' without  bones  of  any  kind,  and  attached  to 
its  domicile  by  a certain  adhesive  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  animals  which  ore 
defended  by  a crustoceous  covering  cast  their 
shells,  and  renew  them  annually ; while  the 
animals  themselves  are  of  a fibrous  texture, 
with  articulated  limbs,  and  protected,  os  it 
were,  by  a coat  of  mail. 

Shells  ore  divided  into  iTu?fica7t'rs,  Iii^ 
vo/ues,  and  Univalvea.  The  first  order, 
MuLTiVALVE.is  modc  up  of  ShcIls  consisting 
of  more  shelly  parts  or  pieces  than  two. 
Every  part  of  a Shell  which  is  connected 
with  a corresponding  part  by  a cartilage,  \ 
ligament,  hin^,  or  tooth,  is  called  a valve  of  j 

8U(;h  shell The  second  order,  Bivalve,  is 

mode  up  of  Shells  having  two  parts  or  valves,  | 
generally  connected  by  a cartilage  or  hinge ; = 
as  in  the  Cockle  and  Mussel.  The  hinge  is  ! 
entirely  formed  bv  the  inner  layer  of  shell, 
and  consists  of  either  a simple  cardinal  pro- 
cess, or  a serrated  edge,  or  of  projections 
called  teeth,  and  corresi>onding  cavities  into 
wiiich  they  are  inserted.  To  this  hinge  is 
su|>eradded  a highly  clastic  ligament,  com- 
posed of  a numter  of  fibres  parallel  to  each 
other  and  perpendicular  to  the  valves  which 
they  connect ; which  is  a beautiful  con- 
trivance for  the  necessities  of  the  animal ; 
for  by  means  of  it,  while  undisturbed,  the 
valves  are  kept  open,  and  the  animal  func- 
tions are  carried  on  without  effort ; whereas, 
if  danger  be  apprehended,  or  any  circum- 
stances require  it,  the  adductor  muscles  con- 
tract, overcome  the  resistance  of  the  hinge, 
and  shut  the  valves  close  until  they  may  be 
opened  in  safety.  Tlie  valves  of  some  bi- 
valve Shells  are  formed  exactly  alike  ; others 
arc  very  different ; one  may  be  smooth,  and 
the  other  rough ; one  flat,  the  other  convex  ; 
and  one  Is  sometimes  shorter  than  the  other. 

— The  Third  Order,  U.xivalvk,  is  made  up 
of  Shells  complete  in  one  piece ; as  in  the  > 
Periwinkle  and  the  Whelk : and  they  are  I 
subdivided  into  Shells  with  a regular  spire,  j 
and  those  without  a spire.  The  shells  com-  : 
posing  this  order  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  two  preceding,  both  in  > 
genera  and  species.  The  spire  is  a prominent  i 
feature  of  the  Univalve  ; and  upon  its  being 
lengthened  or  elevated,  shortened  or  de- 
pressed, Ac.,  det>ends  much  of  the  generic  | 
and  specific  definition.  ShcIls  increase  in  ' 
size  by  the  deposition  of  new  layers  inter- 
nally upon  those  already  formed.  Each  \ 
new  layer  extends  more  or  less  beyond  the 
margins  of  the  layer  to  which  it  is  applied, 
so  that  as  the  animal  becomes  older,  its 
Shell  becomes  lareer  and  thicker.  The  outer 
surface  is  gcnerollv  covered  by  a thin  layer 
of  membranous  or)iomy  matter  named  the 
epidermie,  and  the  inner  surface  is  often 
covered  with  a layer  of  a pearly  nature — 
It  *8  universally  found  that  the  Marine 
Shells  of  warm  climates  exceed  all  others  in 
beauty  of  colouring,  and  in  taking  a fine 
polish.  Several  of  tne  Land  Shells  also  that 
are  met  with  in  tropical  countries  are  re- 
markable for  their  brightcolours  and  elegant 
forms.  River  and  Land  Shells,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  tliinncr  than  those  of  tUe 
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The  following  observations,  which  we 
abridge  from  an  article  in  ^Brande’s  Die* 
tionarjr  of  Science,'  &e.,  are  intended  to  sup« 
ply  the  best  additional  information  we  can 
give  on  the  subject,  consistent  with  our  con- 
Qned  limiU.  — Shells,  instead  of  consisting, 
like  bones,  of  living  organized  substance 
permeated  by  blood>vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves,  are  mere  inorganic  laminated,  con> 
cretionary,  or  crystalline  deposits  of  calca- 
reous earth,  more  or  less  combined  with 
albuminous  matter  t they  arc  also  formed 
in  the  skin,  and  arc  appenda^  to  the  dermal 
system,  which  in  all  cases  of  animals  is  the 
principal  seat  of  variety.  In  many  cases, 

I therefore,  there  exists  very  little  correspond- 
1 ence  between  the  structure  or  even  the  pre- 
I sence  of  a shell  and  the  general  character  of 
the  organization  of  a mollusc ; and  the  ab- 
sence of  uuiformity  between  the  condition 
of  the  shell  in  closely  allied  species  is  exem- 
plified in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 

clksses  of  the  molluscous  sub-kingdom 

The  formation*  of  a slicll  commences  with 
the  exudation  of  layers  of  albumen  from  the 
I outer  surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin  of  the 
. embryo  mollusc,  which  is  generally  followed 
> by  the  admixture  of  rhombic  or  prismatic 
. crystallioepartidcsof  the  carbonate  of  lime  : 
and  this  first-formed  shell  of  the  embryo 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  of  the 
j mature  mollusc.  The  nucleus  is  developed 
' in  most  cases  before  the  embryo  quits  the 
I egg-coverings ; but  it  is  never  coequal  with 
1 tlie  first  formation  of  the  animal ; it  is  pre- 
I ceded  by  several  distinct  stages  in  the  deve- 
{ lopment  of  the  embryo.  The  subsequent 
growth  of  the  shell  depends  upon  the  aeiH>- 
' sition  of  fresh  layers  to  the  inner  surface 
! of  the  circumference  of  those  previously 
; formed  t beyond  which  the  new»-fornied 
layers  extend  in  proportions  which  deter-  ' 
mine  the  figure  of  tne  future  shell — In  many  ; 

I Univalves,  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  entire  t ! 
in  others,  it  is  broken  by  a notch,  or  per-  I 
forated  by  one  or  more  holes ; or  a portion 
of  it  is  produced  into  a canal  or  siphon  ; or 
it  may  present  a palUal  notch  opposite  to 
the  siphon.  These  modifications  are  im- 
portant, on  account  of  their  relation  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  i 
thus  the  conchologist,  in  gronping  together 
all  the  spiral  univalve  shells  of  winch  a part 
of  the  margin  was  either  notched  or  produced 
into  a grooved  siphon,  would  really  indicate 
a very  natural  tribe  of  Mollusca,  every  spe- 
cies of  which  he  might  be  assured  was  aquatic 
and  marine,  and  breatlied  by  means  of  two 
gills  having  a pectinated  structure^  to  which 
the  water  is  conducted  by  a fleshy  tube. 
SVere  a like  correlation  between  the  shell 
and  its  inhabitant  to  hold  good  in  other  fa- 
milies of  Mollusca,  the  classification  of  Shells 
w'ould  then  be  a subject  of  much  importance, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
naturalist : unfortunately,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  frequently  the  case. — Tme  bivalve  Shells 
are  peculiar  to  the  Acephalous  Mollusca  t 
and  their  presence  is  constant,  although  they 
arc  in  a few  instances  too  small  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  body,  and  in  the  ship-borers 
( Teredo)  exist  only  as  small  instruments, 
limited  to  the  function  of  excavating  the 


burrows  inhabited  by  these  Molluscs.  But 
all  the  species  in  wliich  the  bivalve  shell  Is 
inadequate  to  the  protection  of  tlie  whole  of 
the  body  derive  extrinsic  defence  by  bur- 
rowing in  sand,  stone,  or  w ood : and  they 
also  commonly  line  their  burrows  with  a 
layer  of  smooth  and  compact  calcareous 
matter,  forming  a tube. — In  all  the  Lamcl- 
libranchiate  Bivalves  which  are  free,  tlie 
two  valves  ore  symmetrical,  and  the  shell  is 
termed  eouwatve;  in  all  those  which  adhere 
by  one  or  their  valves  to  foreign  bodies,  tliis 
valve  is  deeper  and  larger  than  the  unat- 
tached valve : such  shells  are  termed  tne- 
guivalve.  If  the  shell  of  the  common  Cockle 
iCardium  edu^e)  be  examined,  each  valve 
will  be  seen  to  be  produced  into  a conical 
prominence,  bent  towards,  and  nearly  meet- 
ing at,  that  part  by  which  the  valves  are 
Joined  together.  These  prominences  arc 
termed  the  umbonejt.  The  a|>cx,  or  beak  of 
the  umbo,  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the 
univalve  shell,  and  is  tlie  point  at  which 
the  development  of  the  bivalve  commences. 
When  the  apex  is  directed  in  the  transverse 
plane  of  the  shell,  and  so  placed  that  a bi- 
I section  of  the  shell  in  that  piano  through 
the  apices  shall  divide  the  valve  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  shell  is  termed  equilateral : 
or  this  form  the  common  scallop  Is 

an  example.  When,  upon  a similar  division, 
a slight  difierence  is  observed  In  the  two 
valves,  tlic  shell  is  termed  nth-equilateral; 
but  where  the  difference  is  w*ett  marked,  it 
is  an  inequilateral  bivalve.  When  the  cir- 
cumference or  margin  of  one  valve  fits  ex- 
actly at  every  part  to  that  of  its  fellow,  it 
is  said  to  be  **  regular,*'  or  entire  t but  if  It 
be  notched  at  any  part,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  opposite  valve,  it  is  **  irregular,"  or  emar- 
ginate.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
margin  is  that  which  is  modified  to  form  tlie 
joint  or  hinge  upon  which  the  two  valves 
open  and  shut.  This  part  is  called  the 
** cardinal  edge,"  and  generally  presentscer- 
tain  prominences  and  dejiressions,  the  pro- 
jections of  one  valve  interlocking  with  the 
depressions  of  tlie  other.  The  projections 
or  **  teeth,"  together  with  tlie  cavities  or 
**  cardinal  pits,"  are  very  regular  in  their 
formation  in  each  genus  and  species  of  bi- 
valve. What  is  of  more  importance  Is,  that 
every  modification  in  the  structure  of  the 
hinge  is  generally  found  to  coincide  with 
some  recognizable  and  more  or  less  important 
difference  in  the  organization  of  the  soft 
parts  ] so  that  conchologists  have  justly  at- 
tached great  value  to  the  characters  derivable 
from  the  hinge,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
generic  distinctions.  Vrlicn  the  teeth  are 
situate  beneath  the  apex  or  centre  of  the 
hinge,  they  are  called  cardinal;  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  hinge, 
they  are  named  lateral  teeth;  when  two  only 
are  present,  one  is  called  anterior,  the  other 
posterior ; when  there  are  three,  they  are 
distinguished  respectively  as  the  anterior, 
median,  and  posterior  teeth ; but  when  the 
hinge  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  teeth, 
it  is  said  to  be  “serial,'*  as  in  Area,  The 
direct  medium  of  union  of  the  two  valves  is 
a dense  fasciculus  of  elastic  albuminous 
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fibres,  generally  of  a brown  colour,  called 
the  **  ligament,’^  or  **  elastic  ligament.” 

STIKPITERD'S  1X)G.  ( Cnnis  {famUiaris] 
' douicstirns.)  This  variety  of  the  canine  tribe 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  farm  Dogs, 

I and  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  greatest 
purity  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
where  Us  aid  is  highly  necessary  in  managing 
I the  numerous  herds  of  Slicep  bred  in  those 
extensive  wilds.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
upright  cars  j the  hair  soft,  long,  shaggy,  and 
somewhat  waved  ; and  its  remarkably  bush^ 
tail  sliglitly  pendulous  : the  same  variety  is 
diffusedover  most  parts  of  Europe.  Tlic  Dog 
prevents  the  Sheep  from  straggling  ; conducts 
. them  from  one  part  of  the  pasture  to  another  ; 

I and  will  not  sutfer  any  strange  Sheep  to  mix 
I with  them.  In  driving  a number  of  well- 
I trained  Sheep  to  a distance,  a well-trained 
I I^g  always  confines  them  to  the  road,  watch- 
I ing  every  avenue  that  leads  IVom  it,  and 
; jiursuin^  every  straggler  ; and  at  the  Shep- 
I herd's  signal,  this  faithful  assistant  will  con- 
duct the  Sheep  to  him  from  a considerable 
! distance.  “In  temf>er  and  disposition,”  Mr. 
i Bell  observes,  “ the  Sheep  Dog  is  calm,  serene, 
j nnd  quiet ; hut  under  a thoughtful  and  al- 
I most  heavy  asi>ect,  there  sparkles  an  expres- 
sion of  readiness  dnd  inquiry  in  his  eye,  as 
it  peers  out  from  under  his  shaggy  brow, 
whiclk  betoketks  a spirit  always  on  the  alert, 
and  prepared  for  instant  olkdience  to  the 
commands  or  wishes  of  his  master.  He  has 
not,  it  is  tnic,  the  noble  port  of  the  New- 
foundland Dog,  the  affectionate  fondling  of 
the  Spaniel,  nor  the  fierce  attachment  which 
renders  the  Mastiff  so  efficient  a guard  ; but 
he  exceeds  them  all  in  readiness  and  extent 
of  intelligence,  combined  with  a degree  of 
docility  unequalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other 
animal  in  existence.” 

Numerous  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  watchful  fidelity,  patient  care,  and  in- 
stinctive sagacity  of  the  Shepherd's  Dog 
I might  ^ adduced  ; but  nothing,  perhaps, 

, more  interesting  than  the  account  which 
' Mr.  Darwin  ^ives  of  the  Dogs  which  are 
I trained  to  this  employment  in  Banda  Ori- 
j ental,  in  South  America.  “ While  staying 
I at  this  estancia,”  he  observes,  “ I was  amused 
I with  what  I saw  and  heard  of  the  Shepherd 
I Dogs  of  the  country.  WHien  riding,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  a large  flock  of  Sheep 
guarded  by  one  or  two  dogs,  at  the  distance 
. of  some  miles  from  any  house  or  man.  I 
I often  wondered  how  so  firm  a friendship  had 
I been  established.  The  method  of  education 
j consists  in  separating  the  puppy,  while  verv 
I young,  from  the  bitch,  and  in  accustoming  it 
I to  its  future  companion.  An  ewe  is  held 
I three  or  four  times  a day  for  the  little  thing 
. to  suck  ; and  a nest  of  wool  is  made  for  it  in 
I the  sheep-pen ; at  no  time  is  it  allowed  to 
I associate  with  other  dogs,  or  with  the  chil- 
I dren  of  the  family.  The  puppy  is,  moreover, 

I generally  castrated ; so  that,  whan  grown 
up,  it  can  scarcely  have  any  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  its  kind.  From  this 
education  it  has  no  wish  to  leave  the  flock, 
and  just  os  another  dog  will  defend  its 
master,  man,  so  will  these,  the  sheep.  It  is 
i amusing  to  observe,  when  approacliing  a 


flock,  how  the  Dog  immediately  advances 
barking,  and  the  Sheep  all  close  in  his  rear, 
os  if  round  the  oldest  ram.  These  Dogs  arc 
also  easily  taught  to  bring  home  the  flock, 
at  a certain  hour  in  the  evening.  Their 
most  troublesome  fault,  when  young,  is  their 
desire  of  playing  with  the  Sheep  \ for  in  their 
sport  they  sometimes  gallop  their  poor  sub- 
jects most  unmercifully.  The  Shepherd  Dog 
comes  to  the  house  every  day  for  some  meat, 
and  immediately  it  is  given  him,  he  aknlks 
away  os  if  ashamed  of  liimsclf.  On  these 
occasions  the  house-dogs  are  very  tyrannical, 
and  the  least  of  them  will  attack  and  pursue 
the  stranger.  The  minute,  liowcver,  tlie 
latter  has  reached  the  flock,  he  turns  round, 
and  begins  to  bark,  and  then  all  the  house- 
dogs take  very  quickly  to  their  heels.  In  a 
similar  manner  a w'liulc  pack  of  the  liungry 
wild  dogs  will  scarcely  ever  (and  I was  told 
by  some,  never)  venture  to  attack  a flock 
guarded  by  one  of  these  faithful  shephenls. 
The  whole  account  appears  to  me  a curious 
instance  of  the  pliability  of  the  affections  in 
the  dog  race  ; and  yet,  whether  wild,  or  how- 
ever educated,  with  a mutual  feeling  of  re- 
spect or  fear  for  those  that  are  fulfilling  their 
instinct  of  association.  For  we  can  under- 
stand on  no  principle  the  wild  do^s  being 
driven  away  by  the  single  one  with  its  fl<jck, 
except  that  they  consider,  from  some  con- 
ftised  notion,  that  the  oue  thus  associated 

ains  pow'cr,  os  if  in  company  with  its  own 

ind.  F.  Cuvier  has  observed,  that  all  ani- 
mals that  readily  enter  into  domestication, 
consider  man  as  a member  of  their  society, 
and  thus  fulfil  their  instinct  of  association. 
In  the  above  case  the  Shepherd  Dogs  rank 
the  Sheep  as  their  fellow -brethren  ; and  the 
w'ild  dogs,  though  knowing  that  the  indi- 
vidual Sheep  are  not  Dogs,  but  are  good  to 
eat,  yet  partly  consent  to  this  view,  when 
seeing  them  in  a flock  with  a Shepherd  Dog 
at  their  head.” 

SHOVELLER.  iHhijnchaspis.)  A genus 
of  aquatic  birds,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  mup  by  the  singular  form  of  the 
beak,  which  is  larger  than  the  duck's : at 
its  origin  the  upper  mandible  is  seroicylin- 
dric  ; ft  then  becomes  depressed,  and  at  the 
tip  is  greatly  expanded  on  the  rides,  the  tip 
itself  being  furnished  with  a very  small  in- 
curved nail.  The  lamellse  at  tiie  edges  of  : 
the  mandibles  are  very  long  and  fine ; and  ' 
those  of  the  opposite  mandibles  fit  into  each  : 
other  in  such  a manner  that  very  little  food  I 
can  escape  tlie  bird  while  in  search  of  it.  | 

The  Common  SnovELi.Fii.  {Rhynchaspis 
cJypeata.)  This  is  a beautiful  species  : length 
upwards  of  eiglitecn  inches  : beak  broad  and 
black,  but  yellowish  beneath  : the  head  and 
neck  deep  glossy  green  ; breast  pure  white  ; 
belly  and  sides  of  a chestnut  red  { the  back 
a blackish  brown  ; the  wing-coverts  clear 
blue  ; scapulars  white,  and  dotted  ; the  spot 
or  speculum  on  the  wing  deep  ^en  ; the 
legs  reddi^ih-orange.  The  female  nos  a head 
of  a clear  red,  marked  with  small  streaks. 
This  species  inhabits  various  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe  and  of  America,  frequenting 
the  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  occasion- 
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ally  visiting  the  eea-coasta.  Tliey  are  not 
untVeqiicnt  In  France,  and  are  sometimes 
I also  met  \rith  in  England,  but  they  are  bv 
I no  means  common.  They  arc  of  a wild, 
I shy,  and  solitary  disposition.  The  female 
. makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  with  withered 
I grass,  and  lays  ten  or  tw'clve  rust-coloured 
I eggs.  Their  food  consists  of  W'ornis  and  the 
I larvcc  of  insects. 

I SHREW.  (Sorex  aranru».)  The  Shrew 
is  a small  insectivorous  animal, covered  with 
I short  velvety  fur,  and  having  much  of  the 
’ general  form  and  aspect  of  tne  Mouse.  It 
may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from 
I the  mouse  by  its  long,  taper,  cartilaginous 
snout ; the  eyes,  too,  are  verv  minute,  and 
j almost  hidden  in  the  surrounding  hairs  ; and 
I the  cars  ore  round  and  close.  The  Shrew  is 
I usually  of  a reddish  mouse  colour  a^ve, 

' grayish  beneath,  and  sometimes  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  wWe  structure  of  this  animal 
seems  especially  adapted  to  facilitate  his 
I progress  under  the  earth ; though  it  Is  to  be 
■ observed  that  he  is  not  only  alilc  to  make 
; his  w^  rapidly  under  ground,  but  can  run 
I quite  last  when  on  the  surface.  The  total 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  snout  to  the 
I l>eginning  of  the  tail  is  under  five  inches, 

' and  the  toil  is  one  Inch  long.  The  Shrew 
fi'cqiients  dry  situations,  feeding  upon  in- 
sects, worms,  and  grubs,  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  its  thin  pointed  snout  is  admirably 
fitted,  either  among  the  closest  herbage,  or 
under  the  suiiuce  of  the  soil.  The  body 
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; exhales  a rank  musky  odour,  which  renders 
I them  distasteful  to  cats,  though  they  will 
I readily  kill  them  ; but  its  flesh  docs  not  seem 
to  be  disliked  by  weasels,  hawks,  and  owls, 
which  destroy  these  little  nocturnal  Insecti- 
vora  in  great  numbers.  They  are  common  in 
hedge-rows,  thickets,  gardens,  &c.;  and  make 
lung  superficial  burrows  in  banks,  among  the 
rootsof  treesand  brushwood.  These  animals 
show  much  of  the  pugnacity  and  voracious- 
ness of  the  Mole.  The  female  makes  a nest 
of  soft  herbage,  in  any  hole  of  a bank,  &c., 
covered  over  at  the  tup,  and  entered  at  the 
side  ; and  she  brings  forth  in  the  spring  from 
live  to  seven  young  ones. 

Among  the  sui>crstitionS  of  olden  times 
was  one,  that  the  Shrew  Mouse  had  power 
of  inllicting  serious  injury  upon  cattle  b^  the 
mere  contact  of  its  lK)dy.  That  entertaining 
naturalist  Gilbert  White,  in  his  History  of 
Selborne,  thus  alludes  to  it  and  its  supposed 
remedy.  “ At  the  south  corner  of  the  plcstor, 
or  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a very  old,  grotesque, 
pollard-osh,  which  for  ages  hod  been  looked 
upon  with  no  small  veneration  os  a Shrew- 


ash.  Now,  a Slircw-ash  is  an  ash  whoso 
twigs  or  branches,  when  applied  to  the  limbs 
of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains 
which  a l)cast  sufient  from  the  running  of  a 
Shrew  Mouse  over  the  part  affected  ; for  it 
Is  supposed  that  a Shrew  Mouse  is  of  so 
baneiul  and  deleterious  a nature,  that  where- 
ever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  be  it  horse,  cow, 
or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afilicted 
with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this 
accident,  to  which  they  were  continually 
liable,  our  provident  forefathers  always  kept 
a Shrew-ash  at  hand,  which,  w'hen  once 
medicated,  would  maintain  its  virtue  for 
ever.  A Shrew-ash  was  made  thus : into  the 
body  of  tlie  tree  a hole  was  bored  with  an 
auger,  and  a poor  devoted  Shrew  Mouse  was 
thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt 
with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since 
forgotten  I *’ 

There  are  two  other  British  species,  the 
Water  Shrew  and  the  Oared  Smew,  the 
habits  of  both  of  which  are  aquatic,  as  their 
names  import.  Tlicir  burrows  are  formed  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  their  food  consists  of 
aquatic  insects  and  larvte,  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  dive  with  great  facility.  The  Watek- 
SiiKEW  {Sorex  /iKlieru)  assesses  the  same 
general  conformation  as  the  Common  Shrew 
— a body  equally  slender ; a snout  nearly  os 
thin  and  pointed  { and  its  fur  has  the  same 
soft  and  silky  kind  of  texture.  Its  feet  are 
rather  broad  and  formed  for  swimming, 
having  a lash  of  stiff  white  hairs  on  tlie  edge 
of  tiic  toes ; tlic  tail  rather  slender,  cum- 
presacd  at  the  tip,  and  fringed  with  stiff  hairs 
t)Ciicath.  The  licad,  back,  and  flanks,  a rich  i 
brownish  block  ; the  under  parts  nearly  ' 
pure  white.  The  author  of  tlic  Journal  of 
a Naturalist’*  thus  speaks  of  these  pretty 
little  animals:  **It  is  very  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  actions  of  these  creatures,  all  life 
and  animation  in  an  clement  they  could  not 
be  thought  any  way  calculated  for  enjojingi 
but  they  swim  admirably,  frolicking  over 
the  floating  leaves  of  the  i^ndweed,  and  up 
' the  foliage  of  the  flags,  which,  bending  with 
their  weight,  will  at  times  souse  them  in  the 
pool,  and  away  they  scramble  to  another, 
searching  apparently  for  the  insects  that 
frequent  such  places,  and  feeding  on  drowned 
moths  and  similar  insects.  They  run  along 
the  margin  of  the  water,  rooting  amid  the 
leaves  and  mud  with  their  long  noses  for 
food,  like  little  ducks,  M’ith  great  earnestness 
and  perseverance.  Their  power  of  vision 
seems  limited  *lo  a confined  circumference. 
The  smallness  of  their  eyes,  and  tlic  growth 
of  fur  about  them,  are  convenient  fbr  the 
habitsof  the  animal,  but  impediments  to  ex- 
tended vision  } so  that,  with  caution,  we  can 
approach  them  in  their  gambols,  and  obser>'C 
all  their  actions.  The  general  blackness  of 
the  body,  and  the  triangular  s|>ot  beneath 
the  tail,  as  mentioned  by  Pennant,  afford 
the  best  ready  distinction  of  this  moTise  from 
the  Common  Slirew.”  ” Its  swimming,’*  says 
Mr.  Bell,  “is  principally  effected  by  the  al- 
ternate action  of  its  hinder  feet,  which  pro- 
duces an  unequal  or  wriggling  motion  t U 
makes  its  wa^,  liowever,  with  great  velocity: 
and  as  it  swims  rather  sui>erficially,  with 
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j the  belly  flattened*  the  fidet  m it  were  spread 
! out,  and  the  tail  extended  badiwards  as  a 
I rudder,  it  forms  a yery  beautiful  and  pleasing 
obj^t,  moving  on  the  calm  surface  of  a 
I Quiet  brook,  or  diving,  in  an  instant,  after  its 
i mod,  its  black  velvety  coat  becoming  beau- 
1 tifully  silvered,  with  the  innumerable  bub* 
I bles  of  air  that  cover  it  when  submerged  ; 
and  on  rising  again,  the  fur  is  observed  to  be 
perfectly  dry,  repelling  the  water  as  com* 

; pletely  as  the  feathers  of  a Water<fowl.*’ 
SHREW  MOLE.  {Scdlop%  aqt^tiewt.') 
I Tliis  Little  insectivorous  quadruped  inliabiCs 
I a great  part  of  North  America,  along  the 
j rivers  t and  so  nearly  resembles  the  European 
: Mole  extermilly,  as  to  be  readily  mistaken 
j!  for  it;  by  Pennant  it  is  described  as  the 
,1  **  Brown  Mole.”  The  muzzle  is  elongated 
j as  in  the  Shrews,  and  their  limbs  are 
{ adapted  for  digging  into  the  ground  pre- 
; eisely  as  in  the  Holes,  which  they  entirely 
resemble  in  their  mc^e  of  life.  Their  eyes 
I are  exceedingly  small,  and  so  completely 
< concealed  by  the  hair,  as  to  require  the 
I closest  attention  for  their  detection.  The 
auricle  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  integu- 
ment of  the  head  nearly  covers  the  tube 
! leading  to  the  Internal  ear.  The  feet  are 
very  short,  and  five-toed  ; the  forc-feet  ter- 
minate in  a remarkably  large  hand,  of  which 
the  fingers  are  armed  witn  long,  flat,  and 
linear  nails.  The  hiud  feet  are  very  delicate, 
and  the  toes  are  provided  with  small  hooked 
nails.  This  animal  burrows  with  great 
. quickness:  his  soft  and  polished  fur,  pre- 
venting friction,  tends  to  facilitate  his  sub* 

, terranean  march ; which  U generally  straight 
‘ forward,  or  in  gentle  curvatures,  at  a verv 
little  distance  from  the  surface  ; though 
I sometimes  numerous  galleries  are  formed, 
! communicating  with  each  other,  through 
which  he  is  enabled  to  travel  in  various 
' directions.  Shrew  Moles  are  most  active  in 
i tlie  morning  and  at  mid-day  ; and  it  is  ob- 
served that  their  daily  appearance  above 
ground  at  twelve  o'clock  is  truly  remarkable, 
j The  Shrew  Mole  is  covered  with  a bright 
: glossy  for,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a very  bright  lead  colour,  very  closely  set, 
and  In  all  puts  directed  backwards. 

SHRIKE.  {Laniua.')  Tlicre  are  many 
species  of  these  birds ; and  it  is  in  this  family 
(the  Xonio^,  or  Shrikes)  that  we  find  the 
largest  and  most  rapacious  of  the.Denti  rostral 
tribe.  In  their  general  habits  manv  of  the  La- 
niodflo  resemble  the  Raptorial  birds ; for  they 
sit  motionless  upon  their  perch,  watching  for 
their  prey,  and  then  siiddcnty  dart  upon  it. 
They  live  in  families  for  a few  weeks  after 
the  breeding  season  ; fi^  irregularly  and 
precipitately,  uttering  shrill  cries  ; nestle  on 
trees  or  in  bushes  ; lav  five  or  six  eggs,  and 
take  great  care  of  their  young.  Borne  have 
the  upper  mandible  arched  : those  in  which 
ite  point  is  strong  and  much  hooked,  and  in 
which  the  notch  forms  a small  tooth  on  each 
side,  manifest  a degree  of  courage  and  cruelty 
which  has  led  to  their  association  with  the 
Birds  of  Prey  by  many  naturalists.  Many 
of  them  have  the  curious  habit  of  impaliug 
I the  animals  they  have  caught  upon  a large 
. thorn  { and  then  pulling  them  to  pieces,  aud 
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devouring  them  at  their  leisure.  Hence  they 
have  derived  the  name  of  Butcher-birds. 
The  Shrikes  have  great  power  of  clutching  | 
with  their  toes,  and  always  hold  their  prey 
in  one  foot,  resting  on  the  tarsal  joint  of  | 
that  foot,  unless  when  they  have  fastened  | 
it  upon  a thorn,  when  they  pull  it  to  pieces  | 
in  a contrary  direction.  They  exhibit  great 
courage  in  defending  themselves  and  tlieir  | 
nests  foom  more  powerful  enemies  ; and  | 
the  parents  show  great  attachment  to  each  j i 
other  and  to  their  young. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  British  spe- 
cies, two  only  of  which  are  commonly  met 
with  ( these  are 

The  Red-dackko  Shiuke  (Lanius  cot- 
fonb),  which  has  derived  its  English  name 
from  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
being  of  a rusty  colour.  This  species  | 
arrives  in  England  in  May,  breeds  in  the  j 
soutliem  counties,  and  departs  In  September*  j 
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Its  nest,  which  is  formed  of  moss  and  lined  I 
with  hair,  is  placed  in  hedges.  It  U con-  || 
siderably  smaller  and  scarcer  tlian  the  next  ' ; 
species.  | } 

The  SBimirBi,  Burike  ; or  Great  Gray  I 
SifitiKE.  (Zanius  ercubitor.)  Tliis  species 
is  as  large  as  a Thrush.  Its  bill  is  black, 
and  formshed  with  bristles  at  the  base  ; the 
upper  parts  of  its  plumage  pale  blue  ash  ; 
white  Underneath : the  wiugs,  toil,  and  a 
band  crossing  the  eyes,  block  ; some  white  { 
on  the  scapulars  and  tail.  It  is  common  all  : 
the  year  in  France,  and  is  known  in  this  ' 
country  chiefly  as  a somewhat  rore  winter  ! 
visitant.  It  is  one  of  our  late  birds  of  i 
passage,  but  Its  arrival  is  soon  made  known 
to  us  by  its  croaking,  unmusical  voice  from  i 
the  summit  of  some  tree.  Its  nest  is  large 
and  ill-conceuled  ; and  during  the  season  of  j 
Incubation  the  male  bird  Is  particularly  f 
vigilant  and  uneasy  at  any  approach  toward  i 
his  sitting  mate,  though  often  by  his  clamor-  I 
ous  anxiety  he  betrays  it  and  her  to  every  I 
bird-nesting  boy.  The  female,  when  tlie  1 
eggs  are  hatched,  unites  her  vociferations  | 
with  those  of  the  male,  and  facilitates  the  { 
detection  of  the  brood.  Both  parents  are  : 
very  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  their  I 
offspring,  feeding  them  long  after  they  have 
left  the  nest,  for  the  young  appear  to  be 
heavy,  inactive  birds,  and  little  able  to 
capture  the  winged  insects  that  constitute  { 
their  principal  food.  I could  never  obscr\'e  i 
that  this  bird  destroyed  others  smaller  than 
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itself,  or  even  fed  upon  flesh.  I have  hung  up 
dead  young  birds,  and  even  ports  of  them, 
near  their  nests,  but  never  found  that  they 
were  touched  by  the  Shrike.  Yet  it  appears 
that  it  must  be  a butcher  too,  and  that  the 
name  “ lantus,'*  bestowed  on  it  by  Gesner 
two  hundred  and  flftv  years  ago,  was  not 
lightly  given.  My  neighbour’s  gamekeeper 
kills  It  as  a bird  of  prey,  and  tells  me  he  has 
known  it  draw  the  weak  young  pheasants 
through  the  bars  of  the  breeding-coops  ; and 
others  have  assured  me  that  they  have  killed 
them  when  banqueting  on  the  carcase  of 
some  little  bird  they  liad  captured.  All 
small  birds  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Shrike, 
betray  anger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  dancer, 
when  it  approaches  their  nests.  I have  often 
heard  this  signal  of  distress,  and,  cautiously 
approaching  to  learn  the  cause,  have  fre- 
quently found  that  this  Butcher-bird  occa- 
sioned it.  They  will  mob,  attack,  and  drive 
it  away,  as  they  do  the  Owl,  ns  if  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  plundering  proiKsnsities. 
Linnaeus  attached  to  it  the  trivial  name 

excubiior^"  a sentinel  i a very  apposite 
appellation,  as  this  bird  seldom  conceals 
itself  in  a bush,  but  sits  perched  upon  some 
upi)er  spray,  or  in  an  open  situation,  heedful 
of  danger,  or  watching  its  prey.”  This  spe- 
cies of  the  Shrike  tribe  feeds  upon  mice, 

! shrews,  small  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large 
j insects.  The  nest  is  generally  built  on  trees, 
and  is  framed  of  grass- stalks,  roots,  and  moss, 
, with  a lining  of  down  or  wool.  The  eggs, 
1 from  five  to  seven,  arc  grayish  white,  spotted 
I on  the  larger  end  with  light  brown  and  ash. 
i Wilson,  siKJaking  of  the  American  Shrike 
! iLanrus  septentrional  is),  a species  closely 
allied  to  the  L.  exenbitor,  says,  ” The  cha- 
racter of  the  Butcher-bird  is  entitled  to 
no  common  degree  of  respect.  His  ac- 
tivity is  visible  in  all  his  motions  ; his 
courage  and  intrepidity  beyond  every  other 
bird  of  his  size  (one  of  his  own  tribe  only 
excepted,  L.  tyrannus,  or  King-bird)  i and 
in  afl’cetion  for  his  young,  he  is  surpassed 
by  no  other.  He  associates  with  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  the  whole  family 
hunting  in  company.  He  attacks  the  largest 
hawk  or  eagle  in  their  defence,  with  a reso- 
lution truly  astonishing  ; so  that  all  of  them 
respect  liim,  and,  on  every  occasion,  decline 
the  contest.  As  the  snows  of  winter  ap- 
proach, he  descends  from  the  mountainous 
forests,  and  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  to 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
hovering  about  our  hedgerows,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  and  disappears  again  early  in 
April.” 

There  are  numerous  exotic  species  with 
arcuated  beaks,  the  points  of  which  diminish 
by  degrees.  Other  Shrikes  have  the  superior 
mandible  straight,  and  abruptly  hooked  at 
the  tip.  Others  again,  with  a straight  and 
slender  bill,  are  remarkable  for  their  crests 
of  vertical  feathers.  Some  species  have  the 
beak  conical  and  rounded,  without  any  ridge, 
somewhat  arched  towartls  the  tip,  with  a 
very  fine  point,  slightly  emarginated  on  each 
aide.  Their  feet  are  very  short,  and  the 
wings  in  particular  reach  beyond  the  tail, 
which  renders  their  flight  similar  to  that  of 
a Swallow ; but  they  have  the  courage  of  the 

Shrike  family,  and  do  not  fear  to  attack  even 
the  Crow.  Numerous  species  inhabit  tlie 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  they  are  continually  seen  on  the  wing, 
flying  swiftly  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

SHRIMP.  (Crangon  vulgaris.)  A small 
crustaceous  Decapod,  allied  to  the  Lobster 
andCrawflsh,  which  frequents  shallow  w’atcrs 
along  the  sea-coast.  It  docs  not  exceed  two 
inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a pale  glaucous 
green  colour,  dotted  with  grey.  In  shai>e  it 
resembles  the  larger  Crustacea  j ust  mentioned, 
but  it  is  more  elongated  in  proportion,  and 
is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior  claws  ; and 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Prawn  by  the 
absence  of  the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine. 
The  Shrimp  has  ten  feet ; the  tail  is  as  long 
03  the  body,  and  terminated  at  the  extremity 
with  scale-like  appendages,  which  unfold 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a fan.  During 
life  the  body  is  semi-transparent,  and  so 
much  resembles  sea-water  that  the  animal  is 
distinguished  with  difficulty.  Its  ordinary 
motion  consists  of  leaps.  It  is  abundant  in 
sandy  places  on  the  coast;  and  besides  fur- 
nishing nutriment  to  great  numbers  offisljes, 
aquatic  birds,  &c.,  it  is  in  great  request  for 
the  table. 

Shrimp-catching,  or  Shrimping,  as  it  is 
termed,  affords  abundant  employment  on 
tlie  flat  sandy  parts  of  our  coast  to  boys  and 
women,  who  wade  up  to  tlieir  knees,  pushing 
a sort  of  dredge-net  at  the  end  of  a long  pole 
before  them  ; but  a more  wholesale  way  of 
collecting  them  is  by  means  of  sweep-nets, 
dragged  over  the  fishing  grouud  by  men  in 
boats. 

SIALID.®.  The  name  given  to  a small 
group  of  Neuroptero'us  insects,  having  very 
large  anterior  wings.  They  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  and  pass  their  larva 
state  in  that  element.  The  ordinary  species 
(Sialis  lutaria)  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  and 
is  a well-known  bait  with  the  angler,  being  i 
produced  in  the  spring  months  in  great 
quantities,  and  may  be  found  upon  walls  or 
paliugs  near  the  water.  The  female  attaches 
her  numerous  eggs,  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, to  rushes  or  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  larva  swims  well  by  the  assistance  of 
several  pairs  of  articulated  setose  filaments 
attached  at  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments. When  full  grown,  this  larva  quits 
the  water,  and  burrow’s  into  the  adjoining 
bank,  in  W’hich  it  forms  a cell,  wherein  it  is 
transformed  into  an  inactive  pupa,  with  the 
limbs  laid  along  the  breast.  The  insect  as- 
sumes its  perfect  form  in  its  cell. 

SIAMANG.  (Hplcbates  syndactyltts.)  The 
Siamang  is  a quadrumanous  animal,  inferior 
to  the  Clximpanzee  and  Orang-Outang  both 
in  structure  and  intelligence ; and  l^longs 
to  tlmt  division  of  Apes  called  Gibbons, 
These  animals  have  long,  thick,  glossy  black 
hair  over  the  whole  body,  but  particularly 
on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  limbs  : they  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  small  ru- 
dimentary callosities  ; and  they  derive  their 
specific  appellation  of  syndactylus  from  hav- 
ing the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hind 
foot  united  by  a narrow  membrane  the  whole 
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length  of  the  first  joint.  They  are  slow  and  • 
heavy  in  their  gait,  but  so  vigilant  as  not  to  ! 
be  easily  surprised  ; when  it  does  happen,  j 
however,  they  are  so  conscious  of  their  in-  | 
ability  to  make  effectual  resistance,  that 
overwhelmed  with  fear,  they  quickly  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Thev  live 
in  numerous  troops,  which,  it  is  said,  are  . 
conducted  by  vigilant  and  courageous  chiefs,  ' 
and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  tliey  make  the 
forests  resound  with  frightful  cries,  which 
may  be  heard  at  a prodigious  distance.  From 
the  accounts  given  by  M.  Duvaucel,  w'ho 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Siamang,  in  Sumatra,  both  in  his  wild  state 
and  in  ^ndage,  we  learn  that  while  dwelling 
in  his  native  woods  he  exhibits  an  absence 
of  all  intellectual  faculty, hunger  itself  being 
insufficient  to  excite,  or  divest  him  of  his 
natural  apathy;  and  that  confinement,  how- 
ever long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  modify- 
ing his  characteristic  stupidity  and  sluggish- 
ness ; in  short,  he  never  acquires  the  fami- 
liarity of  other  apes;  and  even  his  submission 
appears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  extreme 
apathy,  than  of  any  degree  of  confidence  or 
(Section. 

SIBERIAN  DOG.  Tliis  useful  variety  of 
the  canine  race  is  distinguished  by  having 
its  ears  erect,  and  the  hair  of  its  body  and 
tail  very  long ; it  is  also  distinguished  for 
its  steadiness,  docility,  and  endurance  of 
fatigue  w'hen  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught. 
In  many  northern  countries  these  dogs  are 
employed  in  drawing  sledges  over  the  frozen 
snow,  five  of  them  being  yoked  to  each 
sledge,  two  and  two,  with  the  fifth  in  front 
as  a leader.  In  general  only  one  iierson  rides 
in  a sledge,  who  sits  sideways,  and  guides 
the  animals  by  reins  fastened  to  their  collars 
Such  is  their  lleetness,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  perform  a journey  of  270  miles  in  | 
three  days  and  a half,  and  such  their  strength 
that  they  will  convey  a sledge  containing 
three  persons  and  their  luggage  sixty  miles 
in  a day. 

SILIQUARIA.  A molluscous  animal, 
very  long  and  spiral,  inhabiting  an  irregu- 
larly twisted  tube,  tapering  towards  one  end; 
the  other  end  open ; and  a longitudinal 
fissure  throughout  its  whole  length,, corre- 
sponding with  a similar  cleft  in  that  part  of 
the  mantle  which  covers  the  branchial  cavity. 
Along  the  whole  side  of  this  cleft  is  a 
branchial  comb,  composed  of  numerous  deli- 
cate and  tubular-like  leaflets.  It  has  a dis- 
tinct head,  and  two  small  tentacula,  with 
eyes  at  the  base.  Found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Seas. 

SILKWORM.  The  Silkworm  Moth 
{liombyx  mori)  is  a whitish  moth,  with  a 
broad  pale  brown  bar  across  each  of  the 
upper  wings.  The  lar\'a  or  caterpillar,  em- 
phatically styled  the  Silkworm,  is  of  a yel- 
lowish gray  colour,  and,  when  full  grown, 
nearly  three  inches  long  : on  the  upper  part 
of  the  last  joint  of  the  body  is  a horn-like 
process,  similar  to  that  on  several  of  the 
Sphinx  Moths.  It  feeds,  as  every  one  knows, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  or,  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  on  those  of  the 


black  mulberry  or  lettuce.  The  Silkworm 
remains  in  its  larva  state  about  six  weeks, 
changing  its  skin  four  times  during  that 
period,  and,  like  other  caterpillars,  abstain- 
ing from  food  for  some  time  l^fore  each 
(^ange.  When  full  grown  it  entirely  ceases 
to  feed,  and  begins  to  form  itself  a loose  en- 
velopment of  silken  fibres  in  some  convenient 
spot  which  it  has  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
and  afterwards  proceeds  to  enwrap  itself  in 
a much  closer  covering,  forming  nn  oval 
yellow  silken  case  or  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  in  which  it  changes  to  a chry- 
salis, and  after  lying  thus  enclosed  about 
fifteen  days,  gives  birth  to  the  Moth.  This, 
however,  is  always  carefully  prevented  when 
these  insects  ore  reared  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  the  ^loth  greatly  injuring  the 
silk  of  tlie  ball  by  discharging  a quantity  of 
coloured  fluid  before  it  leaves  the  cell. 

The  Silkworm,  when  first  hatched,  is  black, 
and  does  not  exceed  in  length  one  fourth  of 
an  inch.  The  desire  for  food  is  the  first 
symptom  it  exhibits  of  life,  and  at  this  period 
it  is  more  active  than  at  any  other.  When 
about  eight  days  have  elapsed  after  its  hatcli- 
ing,  its  head  b^omes  considerably  enlarged, 
and  it  turns  sick,  refuses  food,  and  remains 
in  a state  of  lethargy  for  about  three  daj's. 
Tills  sickness  would  appear  to  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  the  animal’s  skin,  which  has 
become  too  tight  for  the  increased  bulk  of  i ts 
body.  Indeed,  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  worm,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  caterpillar  state,  is  so  great, 
that  nature  has  furnished  it  with  several 
skins,  each  of  which  it  casts  in  succession. 
The  body  is  begirt  by  twelve  rings,  which 
approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  its  motions  : tlicrc  are  nine  breath- 
ing holes  on  each  side  of  the  body ; seven 
eyes  on  each  side  of  tlie  head  ; and  two  small 
orifices  below  the  jaw,  through  which  the 
worm  ejects  its  silken  filament. 

The  art  of  making  the  filamentous  sub- 
stance available  for  the  use  of  man,  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  to 
have  been  discovered  at  a very  early  period  ; 
but  although  the  propagation  of  the  Silk- 
worm was  confined  to  that  country,  the  raw 
material  was  purchased  and  manufactured 
by  the  Persians,  Tyrians,  Indians,  &c.  for  a 
long  time  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  it  in  Europe.  For  many  ages  silk 
l)ore  an  enormous  price  at  Rome  ; but  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  two  monks  arrived  at 
Constantinople  from  India,  bringing  with 
them  the  white  mulberry,  and  the  eggs  of 
the  Silkworm.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  for  pursuing  the  history  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  or  we  might  trace  its  progress 
from  the  East  to  Greece,  and  thence  through 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  where  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  Silkworms,  still  form  a most 
important  feature  in  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country. 

“ I was  occupied  the  other  day,”  sajrs  Mr. 
Jesse,  in  his  ‘Gleanings,’  “in  reflecting  on 
the  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  a 
remarkable  instinct  impressed  by  the  great 
Creator  on  that  insignificant  insect  the  Silk- 
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worm.  Wliat  warmth  and  comfort  docs  it 
afford  to  us!  How  useful,  convenient,  and 
elegant,  is  the  clothing  we  derive  from  it! 
But  this  is  not  all.  I.et  us,  for  one  moment, 
I consider  how  many  thousands  of  jiersons  arc 
indehted  to  it  for  alinosttheir  very  existence, 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  It  affords 
to  man  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  known 
world.  There  is,  however,  another  striking 
and  interesting  peculiaritvattending  the  Silk* 
worm.  It  is  this  ; that  while  the  caterpillars 
of  all  the  other  tribes  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies, when  they  have  arrived  at  a certain 
•tnte  of  maturity,  show  a restless  disposition, 
and  wander  aixiut  and  liidc  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  places  in  order  to  spin  their  co- 
coons, preparatory  to  their  making  their 
esciiic  as  Moths,  &c.,  the  Caterpillar  of  the 
Silkworm,  on  the  contrary,  is  content  to 
remain  stationary  in  the  open  tray,  or  box, 
in  which  it  may  be  placed.  After  consuming 
its  immediate  supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it 
w'oits  for  a further  quantity;  and  when  the 
)>criod  arrives  for  spinning  its  eocoon,  instead 
of  showing  any  migratory  diapo^iliun,  it 
seems  to  place  itself  with  eonfiJence  under 
I tlic  care  of  man  to  proWde  it  with  a suitable 

• place  for  Its  convenience  and  protection.  In 
the  fly  or  moth  state,  the  female  is  quite 
incapable  of  flight ; and  the  male,  although 

: of  a much  lighter  make,  and  more  active, 
j can  fly  but  very  imjxjrfcctly.  This  latter 
j circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eggs  for  the 
t following  season,  thus  completing  the  adap- 
, t;ition  of  the  insect  in  its  different  stages  to 
j the  puriK>sc8  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  for  our 
1 advantage.  To  my  mind  this  striking  pecu- 
I liarity  in  the  habits  of  the  Silkworm  Illus- 
trates tlie  care  and  kindness  of  the  Almighty, 

* in  thus  making  an  apparently  insignificant 
insect  the  means  of  so  many  inii>ortttnt  beiic- 

j fits  to  man.” 

SILURID^.  A family  of  Malacoptcry- 
I gious  Ashes,  of  which  the  genus  tiiluntu  is 
I the  tyiK*.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished 
’ by  the  want  of  true  scales,  having  merely  a 
' naked  skin,  or  large  osseous  plates.  The 
•pecies  included  in  this  group  are  mostly 
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rlvcT-flsh,  of  considerable  tire,  Inhabiting 
warm  climates.  Manv  of  them  ha>*e  the 
first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fln  very  strong  and 
bony ; and  the  fish  can,  at  pleasure,  lay  it 
flat  on  the  body,  or  keep  it  lixed  in  a per- 
pendicular direction,  in  which  cose  it  be- 
comes a formidable  weapon,  capable  of  in- 
flicting very  severe  wounds. 

The  only  known  European  species  of  the 
Siluridic  is  the  SilL'kus  Gi.axis,  atishofvery 


large  size,  found  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  j 
the  Danube,  the  Wolgn,  the  EIIhj,  and  other  , 
large  rivers  In  the  nortli  of  Europe  ; as  also  I 
in  many  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia  and  I 
Africa.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  lengfli  of  i 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  to  the  weiglit  of  ' 
SOOlbs.  The  head  is  brood  and  flat ; the 
body  thick  and  of  a lengthened  form,  with  ’ 
the  abdomen  \xry  thick  and  short  ; the 
mouth  very  large  and  wide,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  upi>cr  lip  is  a long  barbule ; the 
jaws  are  circular,  the  lower  one  the  longest, 
and  both  furnished  with  numerous  small  in-  ' 
curved  teeth.  The  back  is  round,  of  a dork 
green ; paler  Ik.*Iow  ; ond  the  whole  body  ; 
covered  with  dark  irrcgulary-formcd  spots.  > 
Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  that  **  the  Silurus  is  , 
represented  as  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  a 
slow  swimmer,  taking  its  prey  by  lying  in 
wait  for  it,  in  a manner  somewhat  similox  to 
the  Angler  (TxiMii/s) ; hiding  itself  in  holes 
or  soft  mud,  and  apparently  deiiending  upon  | 
the  accidental  appmaeh  of  fishes  or  otlier 
animals,  of  which  its  long  and  numerous 
barbtiles  may  ht  at  tlic  same  time  the  source 
of  attraction  to  the  victims,  and  the  means 
of  warning  to  the  devourer.  From  its  own 
formidable  size,  It  can  have  but  few  enemies 
in  the  fresh  water  ; and  from  them  its  dark 
colour,  in  addition  to  its  haldt  of  secreting  i 
itself  either  in  holes  or  sf)ft  mud,  would  be  j 
a sufficient  security.  In  spring  tne  male  and  ! 
female  may  be  seen  together,  about  tlic 
middle  of  the  day,  near  the  banks  or  edges 
of  the  water,  but  soon  return  to  their  usual 
retreats.  The  oya  when  deposited  are  green; 
and  the  young  arc  excluded  between  the 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  days.  The  flesh  of 
the  Silurus  is  white,  fat,  and  agreeable  to 
many  persons  os  food,  particularly  the  part 
of  the  fish  near  the  tail  ; but  on  account  of 
its  bc'lng  lu!^;ious,  s<jR,aml  difficult  to  digest, 
it  is  not  recommended  to  tliosc  W'ho  Imvc 
weak  stomachs.  In  the  northern  cuuntilcs 
of  Euroi>e,  the  flesh  is  preserved  by  drying, 
and  the  fal  is  used  as  lard.” 

The  Elkctrical  Siu  jrrs.  or  Malafte- 
Ri'itrs,  which  inhabits  the  Nile,  the  Senegal, 
and  .other  African  rivers,  is  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  length  : the  head  very  broad 
and  depressed  ; on  the  upper  lip  two  cirri, 
on  the  lower  four  ; tectli  small  and  numerous. 

It  appears  to  derive  the  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks  from  a particular  tissue 
situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides  and 
the  muscles.  It  possesbos  this  electric  or 
galvanic  i>ower,  however,  in  a much  slighter 
degree  than  the  Torpedo. 

SILVER-FISir.  A well-known  innaU 
species  of  the  Car]>  tribe.  [See  Goi.D-rtsii.] 

Sn.VER-I,TNE  [MOTHS].  A name  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus 
J/ylophila  fCuLOKornoRA]. 

SILVER-RINGLET  [BUTTERFT.T].  A 
name  applied  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  IlipiHtrdtia  hero* 

8IMTA.  The  generic  name  applied  by 
Linnsus  to  all  the  different  8i>ecies  of  quod- 
rumanouf  Mammals,  exo^^pt  the  I>cmurs. 
They  are  divided  into  numerous  sub-gctiera; 
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but  the  term  Simia  is  no  longer  used,  except 
by  some  modem  naturalists  to  the  Orang-> 
outaug.  [See  Ape,  Monkey,  &c.] 

SIMTJX,IUM,or  SAND-FLY.  An  extreme- 
ly troublesome  Dipterous  insect,  respecting 
which,  in  its  different  stages,  Mr.  Newmau 
furnishes  the  following  information  : — 
“ The  eggs  of  the  SimuHa  or  Sand  fly  appear 
to  be  at  present  unknown  ; there  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that,  like  those  of  other  gnats, 
they  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  that  situation  are  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  combined  with  the 
: moisture  of  the  water.  The  larva  is  found 
on  the  stems  of  water-plants  {Phcllandrium^ 
&c.),  on  those  portions  which  are  always 
covered  by  the  water.  It  Is  long,  cylindri- 
] cal,  considerably  thickened  posteriorly,  and 
I nearly  transparent ; its  head  is  distinctly 
! separated  from  the  body,  and  is  of  an  oblong 
j form  ; it  has  four  jaws  moving  horizontally, 
each  bifid  at  the  tip,  and  two  little  horns  in 
the  usual  place  of  antennx,  inserted  in  the 
front  of  the  hcadt  rather  towards  each  side  ; 
each  of  these  is  composed  of  two  joints,  the 
first  or  basal  joint  stout,  the  second  or  apical 
one  divided  into  many  rays,  which  fold  liack 
on  the  fijrst  joint : there  are  two  very  small 
eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  body  of 
the  larva  is  divided  into  twelve  segments, 
besides  the  head  ; of  these,  the  second  is  in- 
crassated,  and  furnished  lielow  with  a retrac- 
tile conical  foot ; the  last  segment  is  very 
minute,  and  furnished  with  two  small  pre- 
hensile feet : the  air-tubes,  so  very  plainly 
seen  in  other  aquatic  larvae,  are  totally 
wanting ; neither  is  tl^iere  the  least  appear^- 
ance  of  spiracles  or  breathing-holes  in  the 
sides. 

**  The  motion  of  the  larva  in  the  water  is 
tolerably  brisk  ; but  on  any  object  coming 
j in  contact  with  it,  it  instantly  becomes  mo- 
tionless, attaches  itself  by  the  anterior  pre- 
I hensile  foot,  and  remains  for  a long  time 
perfectly  still  and  immovable.  When  it 
moves  from  one  place  to  another,  its  progres- 
sion is  undulating,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
leech,  being  performed  in  this  manner:  — 
the  anterior  foot  is  firmly  attached  to  some 
; object,  then  the  posterior  pair  of  feet  are 
j brought  up  to  it,  the  bock  arching  up  during 
; the  operation  ; the  anterior  foot  then  releases 
‘ its  hold  ; the  body  is  again  elongated,  the 
foot  attached  further  on,  and  the  posterior 
feet  again  brought  up  to  it.  The  food  of  the 
larva  is  unknown  : when  full  grown,  it  spins 
a little  silken  sheath,  in  shape  like  a watch- 
pocket,  which  is  attached  to  the  plant  fre- 
quented by  the  larva,  and  in  this  it  shortly 
changes  to  a pupa  in  an  upright  position  : 
the  case  being  always  open  at  top,  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  pupa  are  seen  project- 
ing above  it.  The  pupa  much  resembles 
that  of  a moth  : it  is  perfectly  motionless,  of 
a brown  colour,  and  exhibits  very  distinctly 
the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  through  its  skin  : 
from  the  bock  of  its  head  arise,  on  each  side, 
four  hair-like  appendages  ; these  are  tubular, 
and  appear  to  be  designed  for  breathing. 
About  the  Gth  of  July  the  little  creature 
; bursts  from  its  sheath  ; the  cose  of  the  chry- 
salis opens  in  a right  line  down  tlie  back. 


and  the  perfect  insect  emerges  through  the 
opening,  surrounded  by  a bubble  of  air,  and 
slowly  begins  to  unfold  its  wings  under  the 
water  | finally,  its  skin  being  cast,  and  ma- 
turity attained,  the  imago  disengages  itself 
from  its  former  habitation,  and  mounts 
w’ithin  its  bubble  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  the  bubble  bursts,  and  the  creature, 
with  its  new  organs,  has  acquired  a new 
element.  The  imago  Is  a small  black  fly, 
with  two  large  transparent  wings,  which,  ' 
when  at  rest,  repose  horizontally  on  its  back  ; 
moderately  long  legs,  and  short  stout  an- 
tenns : it  flies  with  ease,  and  somewhat 
8iK)rtively,  rising  and  falling.  In  this  country 
it  is  found  in  the  damp  parts  of  woods,  and 
other  similar  situations ; but,  happil3',  in 
very  limited  numbers.”  — The  Simulium 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  world  for  its 
country : no  known  land  appears  to  be 
without  it;  all  temperatures  suit  it — the 
polar  snows  and  the  blaze  of  tropical  sands. 
Yet  all  the  flies  of  which  travellers  complain 
as  so  drea^lftllly  annoying,  are  not  Simulkt ; I 
— many  of  our  commonest  gnats  have  a i 
similar  taste  for  blood.  Although,  from  what 
is  related,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
blood  of  man  is  an  acceptable  food  to  the 
Simulia,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  great- 
est multitudes  of  these  creatures  inhabit 
those  bleak,  inhospitable,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible regions  where  the  foot  of  man  seldom 
treads,  and  where  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals are  scarcely  known  to  exist.  It  is 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  female  Simnlke 
alone  suck  the  blood  of  man  ; the  males  I 
spend  their  lives  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  i 
or  settle  on  flowers,  from  which  they  appear  I 
to  derive  nutriment ; it  is  therefore  for  from  1 
impossible  that,  on  the  failure  of  animal,  the  i 
females  may  also  have  recourse  to  vegetable  I 
food.” — Htst.  of  Insects. 

SIPHONAPTERA.  A name  given  by 
Latrcille  to  an  order  of  Insects,  including 
those  Apterous  sj^cies  which  have  a mouth 
in  the  form  of  a siphon. 

SIPHONARIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  ' 
the  shell  of  which  greatly  resembles  the  i 
Patella  in  shape.  The  animal  has  no  ten-  j 
tocula  or  visible  eyes.  They  are  found  on  j 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  { 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

SIPIIONOBRANCIIIATA.  The  name  \ 
of  an  order  of  Gastcropodous  Mollusca,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  branchial  ca\dty 
terminates  in  a tube  or  siphon,  by  which  the  I 
respiratory  current  of  water  is  received  and  ' 
expelled. 

SIPHONOSTOMA.  An  order  of  Crus- 
tacea, all  of  which  are  parasitic  upon  Fishes, 
aquatic  Batrachia,  &c.,  comprehending  those  i 
which  liave  a siphon-shaped  mouth  for  suc- 
tion. 

8IPUNCULUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  ! 
worms  which  conceal  themselves  in  the  sands  ! 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  occasionally  protrude 
their  heads  from  the  orifice.  They  are  much  [ 
sought  after  by  the  fishermen,  who  use  them, 
like  the  Common  Lob-worm  {Arenicola 
Piacatorum),  as  baits  for  their  hooks.  Some 
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of  them  attach  stony  particles  to  their  skin, 
by  a glutinous  exudation,  so  as  to  coTer  it 
with  a hard  crust,  resembling  that  formed  by 
some  Annelida. 

SIREN.  A genus  of  remarkable  Batra* 
chian  reptiles,  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
an  elongated  form,  nearly  like  that  of  eels, 
three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side  \ only  one 
pair  of  feet ; a flattened  head,  and  obtuse 
muzxle  { eye  very  small  i the  ear  concealed;  i 
lower  jaw  armed  with  a homy  sheath  and  I 
several  rows  of  small  teeth ; the  upper  jaw 
toothless : but  numerous  small,  retroverted 
teeth  occur  on  the  palatal  region.  The 
anomalous  organization  of  this  reptile,  and 
its  apparent  relationship  with  different  fa- 
milies, rendered  it  for  a long  time  doubtful 
to  which  it  belonged.  At  length  Cuvier 
satisfactorily  established,  that  the  Siren  was 
a reptile  svi  ffCTterist  which  never  could  have 
hind  feet,  and  whose  bony  framework  dif- 
fered especially  from  that  of  the  Sala- 
manders I that  there  was  no  probability  that 
it  ever  changed  its  form  or  lost  its  branchise; 
and  that  the  Siren  is  consequently  a true 
amphibian,  which  respires  at  will  throughout 
its  life,  either  in  the  water  by  means  of 
branchia,  or  in  the  air  by  means  of  lungs. 
The  same  naturalist  adds,  that  it  is  to  the 
Salamanders  that  the  Sirens  approach  most 
nearly  by  the  structure  of  the  head,  al- 
though neither  the  general  form  nor  the 
{^portions  of  the  parts  have  so  near  a 
similarity.  The  Axolotl  belongs  to  a closely 
allied  genus.  C^ee  Axolotl.] 

SIREX  ! SIRICrU.®.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Ilyroenopterous  insects,  of  which  the 
6'iitx  ffiffcu  may  be  taken  as  a type.  They 
liave  tlie  antennas  joiuted,  and  inserted  near 
the  forehead ; the  mandibles  toothed  inter- 
nally; the  maxillary  palpi  very  small,  nearly 
couical,  and  two-jolnted,  with  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  prolonged  into  a horn,  and 
the  ovipositor  exserted  and  formed  of  three 
threads.  These  insects  are  of  large  fixe,  and 


certain  seasons,  in  such  abundance  that  they 
become  objects  of  popular  dread.  The  larva 
have  six  feet,  with  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  terminated  in  a point ; they  live 
in  wood,  where  they  spin  a cocoon  and 
undergo  their  transformations.  The  Sirex 
ffiffoa  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  oecurr^ 
In  this  country,  and  is  as  large  as  a Hornet. 

SISKIN,  or  ABERDEVINE.  iCardue2i$ 
Mptnus.)  A song-bird,  very  similar  in  colour 
and  general  appearance  to  the  green  variety 
of  the  canary,  though  somewhat  more  dusky 
on  the  bock  and  head.  It  is  a lively  and  ' 
persevering  songster.  It  breeds  in  Sweden, 


tae  inaxiiinrvpaipi  very  smau,  nearly  sjaicrjr  or  ab*ru*vi»*  . mal*  aot>  vsualx- 
comcal,  and  two-jolnted,  with  the  extremity  (oarduslis  spzvus.) 

Prol““8edinto  a horn,  and  Norway,  the  north  of  Oertnany,  and  wme- 
e*»erted  and  formed  of  tlirec  time,  in  the  Highland,  of  Scotland,  vi.iiing 
thread.,  Theae  insect,  are  of  large  nie,  and  England  only  in  the  autumn  and  a inter. 

N.  In  most  places  they  arc  migratory,  but  do 

N.  not  seem  to  observe  regular  periods,  as  they 

y'  are  sometimes  seen  in  large,  and  at  other 

^ \ / times  in  very  small  num^rs.  Buffon  ob- 

serves  that  these  immense  flights  happen 
V / only  once  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 

yvars.  They  conceal  their  nest  with  much 
V art.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England 

it  is  called  the  Bnriey-bird,  being  seen  about 
fwm\  that  seed-time  ; and  in  the  neighbourhood 

{ M R of  Ix>ndon  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 

j ^ i Aberdevine. 

I Vf  \ SITTA.  The  I.lnmean  name  of  a genus 

^ ¥ V of  birds,  of  which  Uie  Nuthatch  is  tlie  type. 

I [Sec  Nutuatcu.] 

I 8IVATIIERIUM.  [See  SptplementO 

SKATE.  (7?aia  batis.")  This  fish,  the 
stRBx  oiOAS.  true  Skate,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  is  the 

generally  inhabit  pine  forest,  in  cold  and 

mountainou.  countrie.,  and  produce  during  hiinrtre’il  nnnnrii  *Tho  *i'*k*T° 

flight  a buzzing  nolK  like  tbit  of  the  Hum- 

ble-bees.  In  those  countries  they  appear,  in  / SI  ^ ^ i® 

^ t-y  » * . IS  conical  \ and  above  the  eyes  there  is 


StRBX  OIOAS. 
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a set  of  sharp  spines.  The  w)iole  upper 
part  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  somelimcs 
streaked  with  black  ; the  lower  part  is  of  a I 
dusky  white,  marked  with  many  bmall  black 
i|>oU  ; and  the  jaws  are  corered  with  sinaU  I 
granulated  but  sharp-pointed  teeth.  The  | 
tail  is  of  a moderate  length,  and  two  fins  1 
near  its  extremity  ; along  the  top  of  It  there 
is  one  row  of  spines,  and  on  the  edges  a few 
more  are  irrcgulatly  dispersed.  In  the 
males  of  this  species  the  fins  are  full  of 
spines.  The  females  are  generally  called 
Maids  { and  fishermen  distinguish  the  fe-* 
males  of  the  three  spedcs  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  by  the  names  of  Skate  Xfaid, 
Tliornback  Maid,  and  liomelyn  Maid, — 
frequently  calling  the  old  male  of  the  Skate 
w ith  his  two  long  appendages  the  Three* 
tailed  Skate.  It  is  a very  voracious  fish, 
and  commits  great  havoc  among  numbers  of 
the  finny  trilw  and  Crustacea.  It  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  among  the  Orkneys, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  and  on  me 
British  coasts  from  Cornwall  to  Kent. 

The  Fi.ArrER  Skate.  (,Haia  intermedin.) 
This  species  b distinguished  from  Jiaia  batis^ 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  being  per*  | 
fcctly  smooth,  without  granulations,  and  of 
a dark  olive  colour  spotted  with  white ; in  { 
the  dorsal  fins  being  more  remote  from  each  . 
other,  and  in  the  anterior  margins  of  the  pec- 
torals being  rather  more  concave,  giving  the  ; 
snout  a sharper  appearance. 

SKIPPER.  A name  commonly  applied 
to  the  Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike  (i^owt*  . 
berceox  saurta).  They  arc  gregarious  fishes  ; | 
and  are  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  For*  ; 
poises,  and  also  by  the  Tunny,  and  other 
large  members  of  the  EtocicUz  or  Mackerel  , 
family. 

SKIPPER  [BUTTERFLIES].  A name 
applied  to  several  species  of  Butterflies,  of 
the  genera  Thymelt  and  PampitUa, 

SKUA  GULL.  [See  Gull.] 

SKUNK,  iifephitia  Americana.)  A car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  genus  Mephitis  inlia-  i 
biting  both  North  and  Sonth  America.  It  ^ 
has  mort  round  ears,  black  checks,  and  a 
white  stripe  extending  from  the  nose  to  the  ' 
back.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the  ! 
whole  back  arc  white,  divided  at  the  bottom 
by  a black  Hue,  commencing  at  the  tail,  and  ' 
passing  a little  way  up  the  back.  The  belly 


aauNK  — (Maruiiia  aukricana.) 

and  legs  are  black  i the  tall  is  very  f\i11  of 
long  coarse  hair,  generally  black,  tometimet 
I tipi  with  white  i and  the  claws  are  long, 

I like  those  on  Uic  fore  feet  of  the  badger. 


Thb  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  intolera- 
ble odour  of  the  secretion  from  iu  glandular 
pouches,  which  dt  has  thc))ower  of  ejecting 
on  its  pursuers,  and  serves  as  a most  com- 
plete means  of  defence  i the  least  quantity  || 
of  it  being  enough  to  produce  nausea  and  i 
a sense  of  sufifocation.  Clothes  that  are  in- 
fected with  this  smell  retain  it  for  many  j, 
weeks  t and  nothing,  it  b said,  will  render  | 
them  swreet,  but  burying  them  for  a time  j 
in  tliG  fresh  earth.  As  soon  as  the  animals  | 
are  dead,  the  glands  from  wliich  thb  vapour 
issues  are  cut  away,  and  the  flesh,  then  un- 
tainted, is  eaten  by  the  American  Indians,  | 
who  say  the  flavour  much  resembles  that  of  > 
a young  pig.  There  are  several  si>ecics  of 
this  genus,  all  of  them  American.  I 

SKY-LARK.  [Sec  Lark.] 

SLOTH,  or  AI.  {Bradypus  torquatus."^ 
An  herbivorous  Edentate  quadruped,  of  | 
most  uncouth  appearance,  treated  by  Buflbn  i 
I as  one  whose  existence  must  be  a burthen  to 
, it,  from  its  imperfect  formation  ; but  though 
' uncouth  and  apparently  di.<<proportioned,  it 
is  found  on  examination  that  tlie  organization 
, and  habits  of  the  Slotli  are  as  completely 
I adapted  to  each  other,  as  are  those  of  any 
1 other  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  arms  or 
! fore  legs  are  nearly  twice  os  lung  as  the 
I hinder  pair  ; and  that  when  it  attempts  to  . 

, walk  on  the  ground,  the  action  is  most  awk-  | 

I w'ard  and  laborious  *.  but  when  we  consider  ! 

I that  the  Sloth  b formed  to  live  not  on  the 
ground  but  in  trees,  and  not  on  the  branches 
. of  trees,  like  the  squirrel,  but  under  them, 

I the  complete  adaptation  of  its  whole  struc- 
; turc  to  Its  mode  of  life  becomes  apparent. 
No  man  had  a better  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing thb  animal  than  Mr.  Waterton,  during 
I his  long  residence  in  the  wilds  of  South  Ame- 
' rica  ; and  he.  a close  observer  and  just  rca- 
soncr,  thus  writes  : lie  moves  suspended 

from  the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from 
the  branch,  and  he  sleeps  su9[>endedfVom  the 
branch.  Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  com- 
position is  at  once  accounted  for ; and  in  1 
lieu  of  the  Sloth  leading  a painful  life,  and  ! 
i entailing  a mbcrablc  existence  upon  Us  pro-  I 
' geny,  it  b but  fair  to  conclude  that  it  just  ' 

, enjoys  life  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  and 
, that  its  extraordiuury  formation  and  singular  i 

> habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us 

I to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omni-  i 
rotcnce.**  They  bring  forth  and  suckle 
their  young  like  ordinary  quadrupeds ; ond 
the  young  Sloth,  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  adiiercs  to  the  body  of  its  parent  till  it 
acquires  sufficient  size  and  stren^h  to  shift 

> for  itself.  The  head  of  the  SIoUi  is  short, 
the  face  small  and  round,  the  hair  coarae  and 
shaggy,  diflering  considerably  in  colour  in 
ditfcreiit  individuaU,  but  resembling,  in 

, general,  dry  withered  grass  or  moss.  Its 
! powerful  claws,  and  the  peculiarly  enduring 
strength  of  its  long  arms,  make  very  efficient 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  large  snakes 
by  whom  U is  often  attacked.  It  has  some- 
times been  brought  to  this  country  ; a speci- 
men was  in  the  Zool(^ical  Gardens,  Regeut's 
Park,  in  1»46. 

The  following  Is  I>r.  Lund's  account  of  the 
Tiik£k-tukd  Sloth  {Hnubjpxu  torquatU9\ 
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j which  he  kept  in  Ms  house  for  a considerable  inwards,  by  a process  resembling  the  inver- 
' time.  **  This  animal  climbs  with  remarkable  si  on  of  the  finger  of  a glove.  On  the  back 
sureness  and  aptitude,  although,  as  is  well  there  is  a kind  of  shield  or  disc,  formed  by 
known,  with  a degree  of  slowness  which,  the  mantle,  and  which  covers  the  pulmonary 
however,  may  be  called  rapidity  in  com-  sac ; aud  the  head  can  be  partially  con- 
parison  with  Its  terrestrial  movements.  The 

manner  in  which  it  moves  is  this:  — Lying  P 

on  its  belly  with  all  its  four  extremities  jf  ^ 

stretched  out  from  its  body,  it  first  presses 
one  of  its  hind  feet  with  all  its  might  against 


the  ground,  whereby  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  holy  is  a little  raised.  The  fore  leg 


tbue’^.-toio  sLorn. 
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on  the  same  side  thus  becomes  sufilciently 
f^ee  for  the  animal  to  advance  it  a trifle  for- 
ward. It  then  hooks  its  powerful  claws  f^t 
in  the  earth,  and  so  drags  its  body  a little 
onwards.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  next  re- 
peated on  tiie  opposite  side  ; and  thus  the 
poor  creature  progresses  in  the  slowest  and 
most  laborious  manner  possible.  But  in 
proportion  os  the  Sloth's  organisation  unfits 
it  for  terrestrial  progression,  is  it  wonder- 
f^illy  adapted  to  climbing  trees.  With  its 
long  arms  it  reaches  high  up,  aud  clings  fast 
to  the  branches  with  its  strong  crooked  claws. 
The  xxwtrUd  position  of  the  soles  of  its  hind 
feet  gives  it  a power  of  prosptnp  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  which  no  other  mammal  possesses. 
So  that  truly  when  we  see  it  climbing  a tree, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the  same  ani- 
mal that  lies  so  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  Sloth's  organization 
is  entirely  adapted  for  living  in  trees.  Com- 
pared with  the  slowness  of  Its  motions,  it  Is 
the  best  climber  among  mammals,  while  It 
is  the  worst  walker  ; or  rather,  it  is  the  only 
mammal  that  can  neither  walk  nor  sUnd.’* 

SLOW- WORM.  [8eeBu2(D-woBii.] 

SLUG,  {timnx.)  A naked  mollusc,  of 
the  order  Fitlmoncay  fiimily  Limacinae,  The 
common  small  gray  Slug  {Limax  cinercus') 
is  too  well  known  as  a destructive  pest  in 
our  gardens  to  need  much  describing.  It 
has  a prominent  head,  with  four  tent^ula  *, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  longer  pair  the  eyes 
are  situated.  These  tentocula  con  be  drawn 
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traded  or  withdrawn  beneath  it.  In  the 
mouth  is  an  upper  jaw  only,  of  a crescent 
form,  and  toothed,  whidi  enables  it  to 
devour  with  voracity  herbs  and  fruits.  The 
stomach  is  elongated,  simple,  and  mem- 
branous. Its  progress  on  the  ground  may 
easily  be  traced  by  the  sUme  which  it  leaves 
in  its  track. 

The  Black  Slito,  whose  appearance  in 
our  fields  and  meadows  in  the  summer  sea- 
son is  considered  as  an  indication  of  ap- 
proaching rain,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  ditfer- 
ent  kinds  of  plants,  and  is  in  ull  respects 
except  its  size  and  colour,  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Anotlier  species,  called  the  Trstacklla, 
(7*.  which  f^ds  largely  on  cartli- 

worras,  has  the  respiratory  aperture,  and  the 
anus,  near  the  posterior  extremity  ; where 
their  mantle,  which  is  very  small,  is  also 
placed,  and  contains  a small  car-shaped  shell 
which  does  not  equal  one  tenth  tlie  length  of 
the  body.  This  animal  is  abundant  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  has  been  lately  Intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  this  country,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  rapidly  multiplying. 

S3fELT.  i^OMmeruM  ep^^anus.')  A small 
but  delicious  Malacopterygiuus  fish,  inhabit- 
ing the  salt  water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
aud  in  its  habits  resembling  the  salmon.  All  ' 
parts  of  the  mouth  arc  armed  with  long  and  | 
pointed  teeth,  and  there  ore  four  or  five  upon  ; 
the  tongue.  The  body  is  long  and  somewhat 
compre^ed ; the  eyes  large  and  round  \ and 
the  under  jaw  longest.  The  European  Smelt 
is  from  four  to  eight  Inches  long  ; the  head 
and  body  are  semi-transparent,  with  the 
most  brilliant  tints  of  green,  and  silvery  : 
all  the  fins  pale  yellowisli  white  i the  ends 
of  the  caudal  rays  tipped  with  black.  The 
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Smelt  inhabits  fresh  water  from  August  to 
May.  After  spawning  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  they  return  to  the  sea.  In  August 
the  fry  are  found  about  three  inches  long, 
swimming  near  the  surface  in  shoals  in  the 
rivers,  ascending  and  dcsoeiullng  with  the 
tide,  when  the  i^uU  fish  are  again  visiting 
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the  fresh  water.  The  Smelt  is  generally  in 
> great  request  from  its  delicate  and  pecu* 
■ liar  flavour.  Its  well-known  cucumber-like 
! smell  is  very  powerful  when  they  are  flrst 
I taken  out  of  the  water.  They  are  taken 
I both  on  our  eastern  and  western  coasts,  and 
j are  abundant  in  the  Tliames  and  Medway. 

The  Americax  Smki.t  {Oimerut  viride»~ 
' cens)  is  considered  adiflbrent  species.  The 
body  is  long,  green  on  the  bock,  and  silvery- 
white  on  the  sides.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of 
I New  England,  and  as  far  as  the  Hudson,  but 
^ Is  unknown  farther  wuth. 

I SMEW.  {Mergu$  albcllu*.)  This  Is  a 
; web-footed  bird,  about  the  sisc  of  a Wigeon, 

I which  seldom  visits  this  country  except  in 
j very  severe  winters.  It  lias  a bill  nearly 
; two  inches  long,  of  a dusky  blue,  thickest  at 
the  base,  and  tapering  into  a more  slender 
and  narrow  shape  towards  the  point.  On 
; each  side  of  the  head  is  an  oval-shaped  black 
’ patch,  glossed  with  green ; under  side  of  the 
I crest  black  { the  oilier  parts  of  the  head  and 
I neck  white : the  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are 
also  white,  excepting  a curved  black  line  on 
I each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and 
I similar  marks  on  the  lower  part : the  back, 
j the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings,  and 
I the  primary  quills  are  black  ; the  secondaries 
I and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white ; the 
middle  coverts  and  scapulars  w hite ; and  the 
sides,  under  the  wings  to  the  tail,  are  varie- 
gated and  crossed  with  dark  waved  lines. 
The  legs  and  feet  Rre  of  a bluish  lead  colour. 
This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  Its  block  and  w'hitc  i>iel)ald 
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appearance.  Onr  flgure  represents  a most 
beautifhl  sjiccies,  the  Hooded  Smew  (Jfer- 
gus  cucullatu9\  which  is  common  in  North 
America,  but  only  accidentally  found  in 
Euiope.  [See  Mskqai«8xr.] 

8NAIE.  The  Garden  Snail  {Helix  atpev 
«a),  and  its  allies,  constituting  the  family 
HelicitUxt  are  closely  allied  to  the  Slugs  in 
organiration,  and  dllTer  from  them  In  little 
elM  than  In  their  being  Inclosed  in  a shell, 
which  is  univalve,  sp^al,  sub-pellucid,  and 
brittle,  and  has  a semilunar  aperture.  Its 
head  is  l^umished  with  four  tcntacula;  on 
the  superior  pair  the  eyes  arc  placed  ; while 


the  inferior  pair  have  no  visual  organa,  but 
seem  more  exclusively  adapted  to  the  per-  | 
ception  of  tactile  Impressiona.  Both  the 
ui>pcr  and  lower  tentacula  are  retractile,  and 
can  be  completely  inverted  so  as  to  be  with- 
drawn into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Each 
tentacle  is  a hollow  flexible  cylinder.  When 
partially  retracted,  the  extremity  of  the  or* 
gan  is  drawn  inwards,  and  two  cvlinders  are 
thus  formed,  one  within  the  otner : if  the 
outer  cylinder  is  elongated,  os  in  protruding 
the  tentacle,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  inner 
one  i and,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  cylin- 
der, when  the  organ  is  retracted,  is  length- 
ened 08  the  other  becomes  shorter.  Snails 
lay  eggs,  and  carefully  bury  them  in  the 
ground.  These  eggs  are  very  numerous, 
round,  semi-transparent,  about  tlie  size  of  a 
small  pea,  and  covered  with  soft  shells  : they 
arc  also  united  to  each  other  b^  an  imper- 
ceptible slime.  ^Vhen  the  Snail  leaves  the 
egg,  it  18  observed  with  a very  small  shell  on 
its  back,  having  only  one  whorl  t but,  in 
j proportion  as  it  grows,  the  shell  increases  In 
j the  numberof  its  spiral  turns.  The  addition 
is  always  at  the  mouth,  the  flrst  centre  still 
remaining ; the  animal  sending  forth  fhmi 
its  body  that  slime  which  hardens  into  a 
calcareous  substance,  and  is  still  fashioned 
into  similar  convoluitons.  Thus  fltted  with 
its  covering,  which  Is  light  and  Arm,  the 
8nail  finds  itself  well  defended  from  external 
injury  { and  it  has  onlv  to  retire  into  its 
fortress  to  escape  impending  danger.  It  de- 
rives its  chief  subsistence  iVom  the  leaves  of 


fortress  to  escape  impending  danger.  It  de- 
rives its  chief  subsistence  iVom  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  trees,  and,  although  very  vora- 
cious, is  extremely  delicate  In  its  choice. 
When  in  quest  of  food,  it  moves  forward  by 
means  of  that  broad  muscular  skin,  which 
is  sometimes  seen  projecting  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  shell : this  is  expanded  before, 
and  then  contracted  with  a kind  of  undu- 
lating motion.  It  is  i^lso  able  to  a^^end  in 
a i>crpendicular  direction,  and  has  its  pro- 
gress facilitated  by  means  of  that  viscous 
excretion  which  it  emits  whenever  it  moves. 
On  this  glutinous  matter  it  can  proceed 
slowly  and  in  safety  along  a rugged  path, 
or  ascend  trees  and  fences  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding ; and  it  also  descends  by  the  same 
aid,  without  danger  of  falling  and  injuring 
its  shell. 

At  the  approach  of  w'intcr  the  Snail  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  or  retires  to  some  hole, 
where  it  continues  in  a torpid  state  during 
the  severity  of  the  season  : thus  it  sometimes 
lies  torpid  for  six  or  seven  months,  till  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  awakens  it  to  a 
state  of  activity  ; when  it  quickly  makes 
amends  fur  its  long  abstinence  by  feasting 
on  evei7  vegetable  substance  that  falls  in  its 
way.  Before,  however,  they  commence  this 
inactive  state  of  existence.  Snails  close  the 
mouth  of  their  shells  with  an  epiphragma 
(or  covering,  not  attached  to  or  forming  a 
part  of  the  animal),  which,  stopping  it  up 
entirely,  protects  it  from  every  external  in- 
jury : It  is  composed  of  a whitish  substance 
somewhat  reseinblin^^  plaster.  In  the  centre 
is  an  exceedingly  minute  orifice,  communi- 
cating with  the  lungs ; and  this  minute  hole, 
though  not  large  enough  to  admit  a drop  of 
water,  is  of  suHicient  capacity  for  the  pas- 
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•age  of  air.  T)ie  multiplication  of  ^^irnils  U 1 
at  times  prodigious ; and  it  is  uniformly  ob> 
served  that  a rainy  season  contributes  much 
to  their  increase.  It  has  been  asserted,  and 
on  apparently  good  authority,  that  Snails 
have  been  known  to  revive  alter  remaining 
in  torpidity  a number  of  years ; and  they 
also  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  repro- 
duction, being  able  to  renew  almost  any 
part  of  the  boor  that  has  been  amputated,  or 
of  the  shell  that  has  been  broken.  This 
species  of  Mollusca  is  universally  dilTused : 
throughout  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  { in  the  hottest  and  coldest  cli- 
mates { in  the  most  cultivated  os  w'cU  as  in 
the  most  barren  situations ; in  the  forests  of 
Guiana  and  BroxU,  at  the  foot  of  Chimbo- 
razo, and  even  in  the  great  desert  of  Zahara, 
the  common  Garden  Snail  will  be  found. 

The  Orkat  Vitcb  ' S^vati.,  or  EniRL* 
Snail.  (7/c7iVr  nomatia.')  This  species  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  Romans  one  of 
their  table  luxuries,  and  suchj^at  attention 
w'os  paid  to  the  mode  of  feeding  them,  that 
they  frequently  attained  an  immense  size. 
On  the  shores  of  the  iMediterrancan  they  are 
still  regarded  as  a valuable  article  of  food, 
when  boiled  in  the  shell,  and  eaten  with 
rice : and  in  some  countries,  os  Switzerland  I 
and  parts  of  France,  they  form  a consider-  I 
able  article  of  commerce.  They  are  fed  by 
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thousands  In  places,  called  escerrpafotres, 
which  are  made  on  purpose  for  them.  They 
are  used,  boiled  in  milk,  for  diseases  of  the 
I lungs ; and  are  also  sent  to  America  from 
tills  country  as  a delicacy.  Some  authors 
I tell  us  that  this  s(>ecies  has  been  introduced 
I into  tills  country  from  abroad  ; while  others 
suppose  it  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  almost 
peculiar  to  chalky  and  gravelly  soils. 

Among  the  members  of  thefamily  HeJicidas 
one  genus  deserves  especial  notice  fh>m  its 
structure.  There  are  only  two  species  known, 
Ana$toma  deprtssa  and  AiuuUyma  ploT/u- 
fosa.  **  The  peculiarity,*’  says  Mr.  8owerby, 
which  distinguishes  this  genus  IVom  all 
the  other  llellciform  Univalves  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  de- 
eerving  of  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
evidences  a considerable  alteration  in  the 
habit  and  economy  of  the  animal  which  pro- 
duces it,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  the  lost 
period  of  growth,  when  it  forms  the  reflected 
outer  lip,  and  the  teeth  in  the  aperture. 
Until  then,  the  animal  must  crawl  about 
like  other  Snails,  with  the  spire  of  iU  shell 
uppermost ; but  os  soon  as  it  anives  at  ma- 
turity, and  is  about  to  form  its  complete 
aperture,  it  takes  a reverse  position,  and 
afterward  constantly  carries  its  spire  down- 


\ wards.”  It  is  very  rare,  and  Is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies. 

SNAKES.  Under  the  words  Serpents, 
Rattlesnake,  Boa,  Hydropujs,  &c.,  will 
be  found  descriptions  of  many  of  the  most 
formidable  among  the  venomou$  species : we 
shall  therefore  in  this  article  notice  a few  of 
the  Colxtbridces  all  of  which  are  perffectly 
innoxious.  We  commence,  then,  with  the 
Common  or  Rinord Snake  (Oc^u6^7}atrir.) 
I This  species  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of 
I England ; frequenting  low  moist  woo<ls, 
damp  meadows,  and  hedgerows  in  the  vici- 
nity of  water ; feeding  upon  young  birds, 
mice,  and  other  small  quadnipcds,  and  li- 
zards ; but,  in  preference  to  all  these,  upon 
frogs.  The  Ringed  Snokemws  to  the  length 
of  more  than  three  feet.  The  head  is  of  au 
elegant  ovate  form,  and  considerably  de- 
pressed, the  back  pari  broader  than  the  neck. 
The  teeth  are  email,  curved  backwards,  as 
in  all  the  other  innocuous  Snakes,  arranged 
in  two  series  on  each  side  of  the  Jaw  both 
above  and  below.  Tongue  long  and  flexible, 
and  bifid  to  about  one  third  of  its  length. 
The  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  small 
scales ; and  the  belly  with  oblong,  narrow, 
transverse  plates.  The  colour  of  tlie  bock 
and  sides  is  dusky  or  brown  ; the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  head  being  of  a light  brown- 
ish grav  with  a green  tinge,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  a dull  pale  olive : the  middle 
of  the  back  is  marked  with  two  rows  of  small 
block  spots,  running  from  head  to  tail ; and 
from  them  proceed  numerous  lines  of  spots 
crossing  the  sides.  The  plates  on  the  aMo- 
men  are  dusky  t and  the  scales  on  the  sides 
are  a bluish  white  colour,  sometimes  marbled 
w*ith  black.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  there 
is  a pale  yellow  spot ; and  the  base  of  each  has 
a triangular  block  spot,  one  angle  of  which 
points  downwards.  It  lavs  its  eggs  in  dung- 
hills and  hotbeds,  whose  neat,  aided  by  that 
of  the  sun,  promotes  the  exclusion  of  its 
young.  During  the  winter  these  reptiles 
resort  to  the  banks  of  hedges,  the  hollow 
roots  of  old  trees,  or  some  sequestered  and 
' sheltered  comer,  where  they  remain,  coiled 
I tofmthcr,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers, 
till,  like  the  other  tribes  which  hybemate,  a 
warmer  season  colls  them  forth  to  resume 
' their  natural  functions. 

I Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  **  Snakes,  like  most 
, Other  Reptilia,  shed  their  cuticle  or  outer 
skin  at  greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assira  a particular  period  to  this 
process ; some  have  stated  it  to  occur  once, 
some  twice  in  the  summer ; but  I have  found 
I it  to  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
I otmosphere,  and  on  the  state  of  health,  and 
the  more  or  less  frequent  feeding  of  the  ani- 
mal. I have  known  the  skin  shed  four  or 
live  times  during  the  vear.  It  is  always 
thrown  off  bv  reverting  ft  { so  that  the  trans- 
parent covenng  of  tbe  eyes,  and  that  of  the 
, scales  also,  are  always  ibnnd  concave  in  the 
, exuvise.  Previously* to  this  curious  circum- 
I stance  taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle  be- 
! comes  somewhat  opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim, 
i and  the  animal  is  evidently  blind.  It  also 
becomes  more  or  less  inactive ; until  at 
I length  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  removed, 
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being  every  vhcre  detached,  and  the  new 
•kin  perfectlv  hard  underneath,  the  animal 
bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  creeping  through 
some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leaves 
it  attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter 
and  clearer  colours  than  before.'*  At  times  I 
a strong  fetor  proceeds  from  it ; but  this  ' 
appears  to  be  sexual,  or  made  use  of  as  the  ' 
means  of  annoying  its  enemies. 

The  Java  S5akv.  (Oo7u5cr  Javnvicui.') 
This  Snake  grows  to  the  length  of  nine  feet,  I 
and  is  princtpsdly  seen  in  the  rice  fields  of  i 
Java.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  and  co-  | 
vered  with  large  scaly  plates : the  mouth  is  | 
fhmished  with  double  rows  of  teeth  \ but  ! 
not  being  of  a ptflsonous  nature,  it  Is  destitute  | 
of  fangs.  From  behind  the  eyes  pass  two 
deep'blue  stripes  to  the  upper  pari  of  the  | 
neck,  where  they  unite : a third  stripe  of  the 
same  colour  proceeds  from  the  snout  to  the 
occiput,  where  it  divides  into  two,  and  sur> 
rounds  a yellow  spot,  marked  with  a few 
blue  specka  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
dividi^,  as  it  were,  into  squares  resembling 
a kind  of  lattice-work,  formed  by  stripes  of 
bright  blue  with  gold-coloured  edges ; the 
middle  parts  of  the  squares  exhibiting 
changeable  hues  of  gray,  yellow,  blue,  and 
green : each  ride  of  tne  body  is  also  marked 
with  a row  of  white  spots  situated  at  the 
crossings  of  the  blue  stripes.  It  is  altogetlier 
a superb  species.  It  devours  rats  and  other 
•mall  quadrupeds,  birds,  kc« 

The  ^scn.APiAV  Sxaek.  {Cohiber 
cuiopti.)  This  is  common  in  most  of  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  nowhere  more 
fi^uent  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome: 
it  is  therefore  not  improbable  to  be  the  spe- 
cies peculiarly  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  the  benevolent  deity  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  of 
a rufous  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
mork^  on  each  aide  by  a blackish  longitu- 
dinal band  t the  scales  on  the  rides,  nearest 
the  scuta,  are  white  bordered  beneath  with 
black,  thus  formiog  a range  of  small  whitish 
triangles  along  each  ride  of  the  body.  In 
its  general  hauls  it  much  resembles  the  Co- 
luber natrix  or  Ringed  Snake. — The  follow- 
ing species  are  all  natives  of  Korth  America. 

The  Black  Sn'ake  {Cohther  constrictor') 
is  found  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
colour  is  black,  inclining  to  slate  colour  be- 
neath, with  the  throat  and  lips  white.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  six  feet ; the  scales 
are  smooth  : and  its  motions  are  rapid.  — • 
The  CuAiK  SxAKs  (CWuber  geUdia')  is  of  a 
block  and  white  colour,  the  black  predomi- 
nating. Tlie  wMte  often  forms  trans^^rse 
lines  on  the  Iwck,  wMch  unite  on  the  sides, 
thus  forming  the  semblance  of  a chain.  The 


exclusively  the  borders  of  streams,  and,  when  | 
disturbed,  often  takes  refuge  in  them,  and 
conceals  itself  at  the  bottom. — The  Scarlet 
Srakr  {Coluber  coccineus\  wliich  is  beauti- 
fully marked  with  scarlet,  block,  and  yellow, 

inhabits  the  Southern  States The  Piys 

S.vaks.  {Cciuber  mtlanolencus.)  This  species 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eight  feet : 
the  colour  whitish,  with  large  blackish  spots. 
It  is  common  in  all  the  more  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States : is  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  and  Is  sometimes  tamed 
and  kept  about  houses.  — The  CKiCKBir 
Snake,  or  IlousB  Snake,  {Coluber  guttatus} 
is  a beautif\il  species.  The  body  is  elongated, 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  bock,  with  smooth 
scales ; the  colour  whitish ; a row  of  large 
brownish  spots,  bordered  with  black,  upon 
the  bgck : a second  series  of  smaller  and 
darker  ones  on  each  side,  alternating  with 
tlie  former  i beneath,  with  small,  square, 
block  specks.  The  abdominal  plates  and 
sub'caudal  scales  are  veiy  numerous.  It 
attains  a large  size,  and  inhabits  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  Snakes  here 
described  belong  to  difibrent  subgenera  of 
Coluhridee*  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  of  Schlegel  and  Gunther. 

SNAKE-FLY.  The  Snake-flies,  or  J2a- 
phidiada^  are  a group  of  Neuroptera  which 
receive  their  common  name  fVom  the  elon- 
gated form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 
facility  with  wliich  they  move  the  front  of 
the  body  in  different  directions.  They  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods  and  streams  ; thev  are  of  comp|va- 
tively  small  size,  very  active  in  tlieir  motions, 
and  possess  very  powerful  jaws : they  prey 
upon  other  insects  inhabiting  the  same  situa- 
Uons. 

SNIPE.  {ScdlopcagaUinago,')  The  com- 
mon Snipe  is  eleven  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  four  ounces.  The  bill  la 
nearly  three  inches  long ; pale  brown  or 
greenish  yellow,  rather  flat  and  dark  at  tlie 
tip,  and  very  smooth  in  the  living  bird,  but 
it  soon  becomes  dimpled  when  Uic  bird  is 
dead : the  head  is  divided  lengthwise  by 
three  reddish  or  rusty  white  lines  and  two  of 


markings  are,  however,  extremely  variable  ; 
some  being  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  with  I 
irregular^  oval  wmte  specks.— The  Water 


Snake  (C;o/uber  sipechn),  which  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  generally 
brown  on  the  back,  beneath  pale,  with  in- 
distinct dark  spots  t but  the  markings  vary 
exceedingly,  and  it  is  often  found  trans- 
versely banded  with  white.  It  sometimes 
growrs  to  the  length  of  five  feet.  It  frequents 


OOliUON  SHIPS. — (SCOLOPaX  OALLtHaaO*) 

black  : the  chin  under  the  bill  is  white  ; the 
neck  is  a mixture  of  brown  and  red  ; the 
breast  and  abdomen  are  white.  The  scapu-  i 
lars  are  elegantly  striped  lengthwise  on  one  j 
web,  and  barred  on  the  other,  with  black 
and  yellow  t quills  dusky,  the  edge  of  the 
primaries,  and  tips  of  the  secondaries,  white, 
those  next  to  bock  barred  with  black. 


\ 


ami  pale  rufoag  : the  tip  of  tlie  tail  is  com- 
monly of  a pale  reddish  yellow;  and  llie 
legs  pale  green.  The  Snipe  frequents  marshy 
places  and  wet  meatlows,  and,  in  frosty  wca- 
thcr,  the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  where  it  is 
almost  constantly  digging  and  nibbling  in 
the  soft  mud.  Their  fo<Ml  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  slugs,  &c.,  which  abound  in  such 
places.  In  these  retreats,  wlicn  undisturbed, 
• the  Snii>c  walks  leisurely,  with  Its  head  erect, 
i and  nt  intervals  moving  its  tail.  When  dis* 
ttirbed,  it  usually  springs,  and  takes  flight 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  gun,  turning  nimbly 
in  a zigzag  direction  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred puces,  and  somclimcs  soaring  almost 
! out  of  sight. 

1 1 Tlic  Snii>c,  like  the  Woodcock,  shuns  the 
I'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  by  keeping  upon 
/ the  bleak  moors  in  summer,  and  seekhig  the 
' slulterof  the  vallcvs  in  winter.  In  severe 
I frosts  and  storms  of  snow,  driven  by  tlie  cx- 
; tremityof  the  weather,  they  seek  the  un- 
: frozen  boggy  places,  springy  rills,  or  any  open 
! streamlet  of  water,  and  there  they  will  some- 
\.  times  nit  till  nearly  trodden  upon  l>efore  they 
> will  take  to  flight.  Although  It  U well 
know'll  that  mimlicrs  of  Snipes  leave  Great 
ilritain  in  the  spring,  and  return  in  the 
autumn,  yet  it  is  equally  well  nseertained 
that  many  constantly  remain  and  breed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ; for  their  nests 
and  young  ones  have  been  so  often  fouiul  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  tlie  fact.  The  female 
niukes  her  nest  (which  is  very  Inartificially 
comjiosed  of  witliered  grasses  and  a few  fea- 
thers) in  some  rctiieil  spot,  generally  under 
the  stump  of  an  alder  or  willuw.  The  eggs, 
w hich  arc  large  and  generally  fourin  number, 
ore  palc-yellowish  or  greenish-w  hite  with 
rather  elongated  rusty  spots  at  the  big  end. 
Sir  Ilumphrcy  Davy  de^crilies  the  parent 
birds  as  exceedingly  attached  to  their  voung, 
and  says  that  if  any  one  approach  their  nest, 
they  make  a loud  and  drumming  noise  above 
tiic  head  of  the  intruder,  Rs  if  to  divert  liis 
attention.  The  voung  birds  run  otf  soon 
after  tliey  leave  tlie  shell,  hut  they  are  at- 
tended by  their  parents  until  their  bills  !mve 
acquired  a sufKcient  tiriniiess  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Snipe  is  a 
very  fat  bird,  hut  its  fat  docs  not  cloy,  and 
very  rarely  disagrees  even  with  the  weakest 
stomachs.  It  is  much  esteemed  os  a delicious 
and  w'cll-flavoured  dish. 


SNOW-BITNTI.SG.  Tlie  JJmUrUa  .V»- 
valis.  [See  Bumi.vg.] 

SNOW-GOOSE.  [See  Goose.] 


The  Jack-Skipe,  or  JuncocK,  iScolopax 
I ffftliinuht)^  in  its  figure  and  plumage  very 
much  resembles  the  Snipe;  but  it  seldom 
I ex(*ecds  two  ounces  in  weight,  or  is  alnive 
I inclies  and  a half  in  length.  The  bill 

I is  black  at  tlictii),and  light  towards  the  base. 

I A black  streak  parses  over  the  head  length- 
wise ; ami  another  of  a yellowish  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  neck  is  white,  spotted  with 
brown  and  pale  red.  The  scapulars  and 
tertials  arc  very  long  and  l>oauliful  ; being 
bordered  on  theirexterior  edges  w ith  a «tri|>c  1 
of  yellow,  and  the  inner  webs  streaked  with  j 
bright  rust  colour  on  a bronze  ground,  re-  , 
fleeting  shades  of  jniridc  and  green.  The  j 
rump  is  glossy  violet  ; tlie  aMomcn  and 
vent  while  ; the  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
rust  colour ; legs  dull  green.  In  its  general  | 


aOT.X.— (rLVUROWXOTSS  BOLXA.) 


habits  this  bird  resembles  the  common  Snipe: 
it  feeds  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food,  lives 
and  breeds  in  tlie  same  sw'amps  and  marslies, 
and  conceals  itself  from  the  sportsman  with 
as  great  circumsi>ection,  among  the  rushes  or 
tufts  of  coarse  grass.  It  UJflers,  how'cver,  in  ; 
this,  that  it  seldom  rises  from  its  lurking  | 
place  until  it  is  almost  trampled  upon,  and,  | 
when  flushed,  does  not  fly  to  so  great  a i 
distance.  It  seldom  abandons  for  any  length 
of  time  the  place  it  has  once  fixed  upon  ; and 
though  roused  from  it,  and  fired  at  re- 
peatedly, 2>erhaps.  through  the  day,  neither 
tlic  noise  nor  any  seii»e  of  danger  seems  to 
alarm  it ; and  if  wc  should  seek  fur  the  little 
Jiidcock  on  the  follow’ing  morning,  in  all 
likelihood  w*e  should  find  it  at  its  spring 


RNOT'T  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  various  Moths,  of  Lhc  geucra 
y/y/>r/«i,  CraKibuSy  and  (JU  diivbia. 


SOLAN-GOOSE.  [Sec  Ga.vxet.] 
SOLDIEH  BEETLE.  [See  Tllei'IIO- 
RL'S.] 


SOLE.  {Vhuronecte*  This  well- 

known  and  much  esteemed  fish  is  most 
abundant  on  the  sandy  shores  all  round  our 
coast,  where  it  keeps  close  to  tlie  Ix/ttom, 
preying  on  the  smaller  testaceous  animals, 
and  tlic  spawn  and  fry  of  other  fishes.  It  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Baltic, 
Mediterranean,  and  American  seas.  The 
form  of  the  body  is  a long  oval,  widest  at  a 
short  distance  behind  tlic  head,  becoming 
gmduuDy  narrower  and  rather  pointed 
towards  the  tail.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the 


length  of  two  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  six 
or  ^ght  pounds  : its  general  size,  however, 
is  much  smaller.  Its  colour  is  obscure 
brown  above,  and  white  beneath  ; it  is  co- 
vered with  small  rough  scales  of  an  oblong 
form,  each  terminated  by  numerous  siiines, 
and  very  strongly  fastened  to  the  skin.  The 
head  is  small ; tlie  eyes  and  mouth  of  mode- 
rate size ; iKith  laws  funiislicd  with  minute 
teeth  on  the  under  or  white  side  of  the  fish 
only  : the  eyes  small.  Soles  seldom  take 
any  halt,  but  are  almost  entirely  taken  by 
trawling.  At  Hastings,  Brighton,  and  the 
great  fishing  station  at  Brixham  in  Torbay, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  along  the  southern 
and  western  coast  of  England,  they  are  taken 
in  great  numbers.  Tliey  are  also  caught  on 
various  parts  of  the  Irish  coast : and  Mr. 


1 


Cl)e  CnrpaSuiii  of  ;patural  5?«torn ; 


i Tarrcl  asserts,  that  eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  ha\-e  been  received  at  Bil- 
I Ilngsgate  market  onlv  within  twelve  months  I 
1 Next  to  the  Turbot  this  fish  is  considered  as 
the  most  delicate  of  the  genus,  and  is  by 
many  even  preferred  to  the  former  j the  flesh 
being  remarkably  firm,  white,  and  wcll- 
flavoured  : those  of  moderate  rizc  are  in 
I general  most  esteemed.  ^ 

I There  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Tiemon 
' Sole,  the  Variegated  Sole,  the  Zebra  Sole, 
the  Silver  Sole,  &c.,  none  of  which  are  by 
' any  means  so  abundant  as  the  common  spe- 
t cic8  just  described,  nor  dlflTering  from  it  in 
any  very  Important  point.  There  is  also  the 
80LEICETTK  or  Little  Sole  (PleuroMcttM 

Zfapu/a),  considerable  mimbert  of  which  are 
taken  in  the  trawl  nets  off  Brixham  through- 
out the  whole  year;  but  from  their  dimi- 
nutive size,  they  are  generally  thrown  back 
i into  the  sea. 

SOLENlDiTl.  The  name  given  to  a family 
! ofMoUusca,  distinguished  by  the  great  length 
1 of  th^r  respiratory  tubes.  The  Soicn^  or 
I Jtator-riieU,  la  a well-known  example.  It 
1 has  an  elongated  shell,  the  hinge  being  fur- 
1 nished  with  distinct  teeth,  and  the  ligament 
! altogether  external.  The  animal  burrows 
in  the  sand  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
two  feet),  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the  1 
approach  of  danger  j and  aa  it  very  rarelpr 
I quita  ita  hole,  ita  movements  are  nearly  li- 
mited to  an  ascent  or  descent  in  it.  This  it 
1 accomplishes  by  means  of  its  foot,  which  it 
attenuates  into  a point  when  it  is  about  to 

; bore,and  aftcra*ards  contracts  into  a rounded 
i form,  BO  as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  when 
I it  desires  to  rise.  In  places  wliere  they 


n^zon-saaLL. — (bolk>»  vagina.) 

abound,  they  are  sought  after  as  bait  for 
fiih,  and  are  taken  in  the  following  manner. 
Although  the  Solen  is  an  inhabitant  of  salt 
water,  yet  salt  in  its  pure  state  appears  to 
have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  animal  s , 
the  fisherman,  therefore,  having  discovered 
Us  retreat,  throws  Into  the  hole  a small 
quantity  of  salt,  which  generally  brings  the 
creature  to  the  surface,  when  he  endeavours 
tc  grasp  it  firmly  ; to  do  which  some  address 
and  quickness  arc  required  5 but  should  he 
fail,  and  the  animal  make  good  its  retreat, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  capture  it  than  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  sand : for  it  is  cither  in- 
sensible to  the  additional  irritation,  or  its 
instinct  of  self-preservation  teaches  it  to 
remain  licneath.  When  the  tide  is  low  the 
burrow  of  the  Solen  is  often  recognized  by 
the  little  jet  of  water  which  the  animal 
throws  out,  when  alarmed  by  the  shaking  of 
the  sand  occasioned  by  tlie  motion  of  the 
fisherman  al>ove.  Some  species  are  common 
on  the  English  coast ; others  come  from 
India,  America,  &c.  One  of  the  Indian  va- 
rieties  is  remarkable  for  Its  lieautifiil  colour  ; 
the  shell  under  the  epidermis  being  of  a 
dolicate  violet,  striped  with  white. 


SOLITAIRE.  The  name  given  to  an 
extinct  species  of  Dodo  : also  the  name  a|^ 
piled  in  Jamaica  to  a 8i>ecie*of  Thrutli. 
[See  Ptiloookts.] 

SOREX  ! SORICIDvE.  The  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  a genus  and  family  of  noctur- 
nal insectivorous  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  , 
Shrews  or  Shrew-mice  are  the  type.  [See  j 

Shkkw.]  I 

SOUSLTK.  (Sprrm(^ilus  cilUJu*.)  A ’ 
pretty  little  Rodent  quadruped  allied  to  the  i 
Marmots,  but  distinguished  by  having  cheek- 
pouches  In  which  it  stores  away  seeds  and 
nuts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  different  parts 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  seems  to  vary 
considerably  in  markings.  This  si>ocies  and  I 
its  congeners  lay  up,  for  the  winter,  scedSf  j 


soOBT.TK.— (■BPxnuorHii.aa  otti.i.ub.) 

acorns,  nuts,  and  hccch-mast,  which  they 
carry  to  their  burrows.  Pennant  informs  us 
that  in  the  more  primitive  times,  when 
foreign  furs  were  scarcer  than  lliey  ore  now, 
the  ladies  in  Boliemia  made  cloaks  of  the 
skins  of  Sousliks  i and  they  are  sometimM 
used  to  line  articles  of  dress  even  at  the 
present  time.  Numerous  species  ot  tins 
genus  occur  in  North  America. 

SPALACOTHERIUM.  [See  SnrrL.] 
SPANIEL.  (Conts  [/armlians]  avieula- 
riiis.)  The  name  given  to  several  varieties  or 
distinct  breeds  of  the  canine  race,  all  more  or 
less  elegant ; the  distinguishing  character* 
of  which  are,  — that  the  muzzle  is  rather 
brood  I the  ears  remarkably  long  and  full , 
the  hair  plentiful,  and  beautifully  waved, 

1 porticularly  that  of  the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  tliighs  and  legs.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  liver  and  wliite;  sometimes  red  and  , 
white,  or  black  and  white  ; and  sometimes  j 
deep  brown,  or  black  on  the  face  and  breast, 
with  a tan  spot  over  each  eye.  England 
lias  been  famous  for  producing  dogs  of  this 
sort,  particular  care  liaving  been  taken  to 
pre8€r\'C  the  breed  in  its  utmost  purity ; 90 
tliat  notwitlistauding  the  name  Spaniel  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Sjiain,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  English  Spaniel 
(the  most  common  and  useful  breed)  is  in . 
dlgenous.  Tlie  fond  attachment  and  timid 
suomission  of  the  Spaniel  are  proverbial  ; 
there  are  few  persons,  indeed,  who  could  not 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  following 
description  given  by  Mr.  Bell  i “ If  punished, 
it  receives  the  chastisement  with  submission, 
and  looks  in  the  face  of  its  offended  master 
with  an  expression  of  humble  sorrow  for  1 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  anger  i and  the  j 
instant  that  the  punishment  is  over,  it  comes 


courting  the  caresses  of  the  hand  that  had 
inflicted  tlie  stripes,  and  asking  him  again 
to  l>c  received  into  favour.  At  tiie  slightest 
look  of  encouragement,  its  joy  at  the  recon- 
ciliation seems  to  know  no  l>ounds,  and  is 
expressed  hy  Uie  liveliest  indications  of  de- 
light, jumping  and  fawning  upon  the  i^rson 
of  him  who  had  just  before  becu  indicting 
bcHlily  pain  and  mental  distress  — capering 
round  him,  and  barking  loudly  with  ecstasy.” 

The  SrKiNOER  is  a small  and  elegant  breed, 
generally  red  and  white,  with  blaoc  nose  and 
palate.  In  this  elegant  variety  length  of 
ears  and  a small  head  are  essential  points. 
— The  Watkr  Sramels,  large  and  small, 
differ  only  from  the  common  Spaniel  in  the 
roughness  of  their  coats,  and  in  uniting  the 
fui  untie  propensities  of  the  Newfoundland 
Dog  with  the  dne  hunting  qualities  of  their 
own  race.  — The  beautiful  breed  known  as  ' 
King  Charles’s  arc  highly  prized  for  their  ( 
diminutive  size,  length  of  exurs,  &c.  L^e 
LAP-noo.] 

SPARROW.  The  Common  or  TTouse- 
Sl'A  RKOW  {Pyr<jita  doimsticn)  the  most  fa- 
miliar representative  of  the  Finch  tribc(/'V»«- 
gilluUn)  is  so  constantly  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  habitations,  even  in  the  midst  of  poj)u- 
lous  cities,  tliat  no  person  can  be  Ignorant  of 
ittf  upi>earance  or  habits:  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  seen  in  smoky  towns,  it  is 
diflicult  to  trace  that  agreeable  variety  in 
the  plumage  which  distinguishes  the  male 
bird  as  it  hops  about  among  the  ricks  and 
mingles  with  the  poultry  in  the  farm-yard. 
This  bird  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a robust  form  : bill  dusky,  eyes  liazel ; 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  ash  gray  ; the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  space  round  the  eyes  block  ; the 
cheeks  wliitish  ; the  breast  and  all  the  under 
parts  pale  ash ; the  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  are  reddish  brown,  mixed  with 
black  — the  latter  tipped  with  wliite,  forming 
a light  bar  across  the  wing  ; tail  brown, 
e<l«ed  with  gray,  and  rather  forked ; legs 
imlc  brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is 
plainer  and  duller  than  that  of  the  male  ; 


SPARROW.— (ITRO  IT  A D0MK8TTCA,) 

beyond  each  eye  there  is  a line  of  white,  and 
she  has  no  black  patch  on  the  throat.  Spar- 
rows are  bold  and  crafty  ; and  their  jmrtiality 
to  the  vicinage  of  man  does  not  originate 
from  any  social  affection  on  their  part,  but 
because  their  chief  subsistence  is  there  must 
gk,l>uudautly  to  be  found.  They  follow  so- 


ciety, and  live  at  its  exiicnse  ; granaries.^ 
barns,  court-yards,  pigeon-houses,  and  all' 
places,  in  short,  where  grain  is  scattered, 
being  their  favourite  resorts.  Their  voracity 
is  extreme  ; they  are  inconveniently  familiar, 
and  their  incessant  and  monotonous  note  is 
fatiguing  to  the  ear.  But  if  Buffon’s  estimate 
be  true  that  a pair  of  Sparrows  will  destroy 
about  4000  caterpillars  weekly  in  feeding 
their  j’oung,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  sufliciently  repay  the  trivial 
damage  they  may  cause  either  in  the  garden 
or  the  field.  Tlie  Sparrow  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  liouses,  in  holes  of  walls,  &c. ; the 
nest  being  made  of  hay,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eg^' 
of  a reddish  white,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
luis  generally  three  brooils  in  lire  year. 

The  following  churacteristio  observations 
on  the  habits  of  tins  well-known  bird  are 
from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Knapp  : — “A  dispensa- 
tion that  exists  throughout  crcatiou  is 
brought  more  immediately  to  our  notice  by 
the  domestic  habits  of  this  bird.  The  na- 
tural tendency  that  the  Sparrow  has 
crease,  will  often  enable  one  pair  of  birds  to 
bring  up  fourteen  or  more  young  ones  in  the 
season.  They  build  in  places  of  perfect 
security  from  tlie  plunder  of  larger  bii^s  and 
vermiu.  Tlielr  art  and  ingenuity  in  com- 
monly attaching  their  nests  beneath  that  of 
the  rook,  high  in  the  elm,  a bird  whose  iiabits 
are  iierfectly  dissimilar,  and  with  which  tlicy 
have  no  association  whatever,  making  use  of 
their  structure  only  for  a defence  to  which 
no  other  bird  resorts,  manifest  tlieir  anxiety 
and  contrivance  for  the  safety  of  their  broods. 
With  peculiar  perseverance  and  boldness 
thej^  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  offspring  t will  fllcii  grain  from  the 
trough  of  the  pig,  or  contend  fur  its  food  with 
the  gigantic  turkey  ; and,  if  seared  away, 
their  fears  are  those  of  a moment,  os  they 
quickly  return  to  their  plunder ; and  they 
roost  protected  from  all  the  injuries  of  wea- 
ther. These  circumstances  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  race,  and  in  some  seasons  their 
numbers  in  our  corii-flclds  towards  autumn 
are  prodigious ; and  did  not  events  coun- 
teract the  increase  of  this  army  of  plunderers, 
the  larger  portion  of  our  bread  com  would 
be  consumed  by  them.  But  their  reduction 
is  os  rapidly  accomplished  as  their  increase, 
their  love  of  association  bringing  upon  them 
a destruction,  which  a contrary  Tiabit  would 
not  tempt.”  The  common  Sparrow  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  almost  throughout 
the  eastern  continent,  supporting  equally 
well  severe  cold  and  extreme  Iieats.  America 
is,  however,  free  from  It ; but  they  have,  in  its 
place,  the  Cmnri.NO  8i*aruow,  — a delicate 
bird,  almost  as  familiar,  but  nowise  intrusive. 

The  Trkk  Sparroiv,  or  Mountain  Spar- 
row (Vyrgita  viontami\  is  somewhat  less 
than  tile  common  Sparrow  : the  bill  is  thick 
and  black  ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  hinder 
jiart  of  tlie  neck  chestnut  brown  ; sides  of 
the  head  white  : throat  and  aurieulars  black  { 
the  greater  quills  are  black,  bordered  with 
rust-colour  ; the  lesser  coverts  of  tlie  wings 
of  a bright  bay  colour,  spotted  with  block, 
and  crossed  with  two  white  burs  ; breast  and 
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I under  pnrta  dirty  nhite.  Just  above  the 
[ greater  coverts  there  is  a row  of  black  feathers 
edged  with  white  ; tlie  lower  part  of  the  back 
is  of  an  olive-brown  hue  ; the  tail  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  even  at  tl»e  end  ; legs  pale  yellow. 

I This  species,  though  plentiful  on  the  con- 
I tinent,  and  even  in  some  of  our  southern  and 
I eastern  counties,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  north 
! of  England.  It  differs  ft-om  the  llouse- 
: Sparrow  in  making  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 
j trees  far  from  towns  or  villages.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  insects.  It  is  a lively, 

I active  bird,  and,  when  it  alights,  has  a va- 
j riety  of  motions,  whirling  about,  and  jerking 
its  tail  upwards  and  downwards,  like  the 
Wagtail. 

! The  White-throated  SrAiiROW.  (Frin- 
gilln  albicollis.)  Of  all  the  Sparrow's  known 
in  North  America,  Wilson  says  this  species 
I is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  handsomest. 

1 From  Connecticut  to  Savannah  he  found 

* these  birds  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
i neighbourhood  of  the  Koanoke  river,  and 
‘ among  the  rice  plantations.  In  summer  they 

retire  to  the  higher  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  farther  north,  to  breed ; 

( but  during  their  residence  in  the  above-men- 
tioned localities,  they  collect  together  in 

* flocks,  always  preferring  the  borders  of 
swampy  thickets,  creeks,  and  mill-ponds, 

I skirted  with  alder  bushes  and  long  rank 
j weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  form  their  prin- 
; cipal  food.  The  length  of  the  White-throated 
. Sparrow  is  six  inches  and  a half,  breadth 
; nine  inches  s the  upper  part  of  the  bock  and 
j the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  beautifully  va- 
I riegated  with  block,  bay,  ash,  and  light 
: brown  ; a stripe  of  white  passes  from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  hind  head  t 
this  is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a stripe  of 
block  ; below  this  again  is  another  of  white 
passing  over  each  eye,  and  deei>ening  into 
orange  yellow  betw'een  that  and  tlic  nostril ; 
this  IS  again  bordered  by  a stripe  of  black 
proceeding  from  the  hind  part  of  the  eye ; 
breast,  osh  ; chin,  belly,  and  vent,  white  i 
tail,  somewhat  wedged  ; legs,  flesh-coloured  ; 
bill,  a bluish  horn  colour  ; eye,  hazel.  All 
the  parts  that  are  white  in  the  male  are  in 
the  female  of  a light  drab  colour. 

The  IlEDOE-SrARROW  (Accentor  modu- 
laris)  is  about  the  size  of  the  Kedbreast,  and 
belongs  to  the  family  Sylviadie..  The  beak 
is  black,  and  ratlier  long  and  slender ; the 
head  is  of  a deep  browm  hue,  mixed  with 
osh-colour  I and  the  cheeks  arc  marked  with 
oblong  8i>ot8  of  dirty  white  ; the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky,  edged  with 
reddish-browm ; the  quill-feathers  and  the 
tall  are  also  dusky  ; the  rump  brown,  tinged 
with  green  ; the  throat  and  breast  arc  of  a 
I dull  ash-colour ; the  sides,  thighs,  and  vent 
feathers,  pale  tawny  brow’n  ; and  the  legs 
are  of  a dull  flesh-colour.  This  bird  fre- 
quents low  hedges,  particularly  those  of 
ardens  t making  its  nest  in  some  small 
ush,  where  it  lays  four  or  five  pale  blue 
eggs  ; and,  during  the  season  of  incubation, 
it  has  a remarkable  flirt  with  its  wings.  The 
male  utters  a short,  but  very  sw'eet  juaintive 
note,  which  it  begins  about  the  commcncc- 
I ment  of  the  first  frosty  mornings,  and  con- 

I 


tinues  till  the  melody  of  the  returning  spring  i 
drowns  its  voice. 

The  Hedge-Sparrow  appears  to  be  a prime  I 
favourite  with  the  entertaining  author  of  j 
the  * Journal  of  a Naturalist,^  who  thus  ^ 
speaks  of  it.  “ Not  influenced  by  season  or  , 
caprice  to  desert  us,  it  lives  in  our  home-  i 
steads  and  our  orchards  through  all  the  year,  ' 
our  most  domestic  bird.  It  is  nearly  the  | 
first  bird  that  forms  a nest ; and  this  being  S 
placed  in  an  almost  leafless  hedge,  with  little 
art  displayed  in  its  concealment,  gcnendly 
becomes  the  booty  of  every  prying  boy  ; and  ! 
the  blue  eggs  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow  are  al-  j 
ways  found  in  such  numbers  on  his  string, 
that  it  is  surprising  how  any  of  the  race  are 
remaining,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
many  casualties  to  which  the  old  birds  are 
obnoxious  from  their  tameness,  and  the 
young  that  arc  hatched  from  their  situation. 
The  plumage  of  tliis  motaciUa  is  remarkably 
sober  and  grave,  and  all  its  actions  are  quiet 
and  conformable  to  its  appearance.  Its  sung 
is  short,  sweet,  and  gentle.  Sometimes  it  is 
prolonged,  but  generally  the  bird  perches  on  , 
the  summit  of  some  bush,  utters  its  brief  . 
modulation,  and  seeks  retirement  again.  Its 
chief  habitation  is  some  hedge  in  the  rick-  • 
yard,  some  cottage-garden,  or  near  society  ’ 
with  man.  Unobtrusive,  it  does  not  enter 
our  dwellings  like  the  Redbreast,  but  picks 
minute  insects  from  the  edges  of  drains  and 
ditches,  or  morsels  from  the  door  of  the  ' 
poorest  dwelling  in  the  village.  As  an  ex-  ' 
ample  of  a household  or  domestic  bird,  none 
can  be  found  with  better  pretensions  to  such  i 
a character  than  the  Hedge-Sparrow.” 

The  REED-SrAiuiow.  [See  Buxtixo, 
Reed.] 

The  Solitary  Sparrow.  (“  Passer  so? ita^ 
riiis.")  This  beautiful  bird,  which  seems  to  bo  i 
a species  of  Thrush,  may  be  described  here.  ! 
It  is  a native  of  the  southern  ports  of  Europe.  I 
In  shape  it  resembles  the  blackbird,  but  is  1 
rather  smaller  : the  bill  is  straight,  and  of  a ' 
dusky  brown  colour,  the  upper  mandible  i 
bending  a little  downwards  at  the  point ; the 
^es  dark  hazel,  and  the  eyelids  yellowish.  ' 
The  entire  plumage,  except  the  quills  and  ' 
tail,  is  blue,  darker  on  the  bock  and  lighter  ' 
on  the  breast ; the  feathers  on  the  breast  and  1 
abdomen  being  transversely  barred  with  a ! 
lighter  colour  ; the  quills  and  tail-feathers  ! 
are  of  a dusky  brown  hue,  except  that  there  i 
is  a small  portion  of  blue  on  their  exterior  1 
wclis.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws  are  black.  I 
It  feeds  on  insects,  grapes,  and  other  fruit. 

The  following  pleasing  observations  rela- 
tive to  this  bird  are  given  by  Mr.  Waterton  i 
in  his  Essays.  “Would  my  readers,”  says  * 
he,“  lend  a patient  ear  for  a short  time,  they  i 
shall  have  both  the  history  and  the  true  ' 
name  of  this  bird  placed  in  a proper  light.  I 
The  royal  psalmist,  w'hilst  bending  down  in 
penitential  prayer  before  his  offended  Maker, 
exclaims,  * I have  watched,  and  am  become 
as  a Sparrow  all  alone  upon  the  house-top.’ 

I have  often  wondered  what  bird  this  could 
be ; knowing,  by  dally  experience,  that  it 
could  not  actually  be  the  house-sparrow  ; 
fbr  the  house-sparrow  is  not  solitary  in  it« 
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habits.  I despaired  of  being  able  to  trace 
its  character  satisfactorilv,  and  I should 
probably  have  long  remained  in  ignorance 
of  it,  had  I not  visited  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  My  arrival  at  Rome  let  me  at  once 
into  the  secret.  The  bird  to  which  the  re- 
pentant king  of  Israel  compared  himself  in 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  is  a real  thnish 
in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits,  and  in  song  ; 
with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
that  it  is  remarkable  throughout  all  the 
East  for  sitting  solitary  on  the  habitations 
of  roan.  The  first  time  I ever  saw  this  lonely 
plaintive  songster  was  in  going  to  hear  mass 
t in  the  ma^ificent  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
I Rome.  The  dawn  was  just  appearing,  and 
I the  bird  passed  over  my  head,  in  its  transit 
1 from  tlie  roof  of  the  palace  Odescalchi  to  the 
; belfry  of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
j singing  as  it  flew.  I thought  it  had  been 
the  Italian  blackbird,  with  notes  somewhat 
different  firom  those  of  our  own  ; for  its  song 
was  partly  that  of  the  blackbird,  and  partly 
that  of  the  stormnock,  but  not  so  loud  as  the 
i last,  nor  so  varied  os  the  first.  I found  out 

imy  mistake  in  due  time  ; and,  on  seeing 
that  the  bird  was  the  true  Solitary  Thrush, 
I paid  particuli^  attention  to  its  habits.  It 
is  indeed  a solitary  bird,  for  it  never  asso- 
j ciates  with  any  other,  and  only  with  its  own 
I mate  at  breeding  time  ; and  even  then  it  is 
; often  seen  quite  alone  upon  the  house-top, 
where  it  warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive 
strains,  and  continues  its  song  as  it  pioves  in 
easy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.  It  lays  five 
eggs  of  a very  pale  blue.  They  much  re- 
semble those  of  our  Starling.  The  bird  itself 
is  blue,  with  black  wings  and  tail ; the  blue 
of  the  body  becoming  lighter  when  placed 
in  dii^rent  attitudes.’* 

SPARROW-HAWK,  (falco  C^cctpiVer] 
nistis.)  This  is  a bold  and  spirited  bird,  but 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  Hawk  kind  that 
inhabits  Britain,  making  great  depredations 
among  pigeons,  partridges,  and  the  young  of 
domestic  poultry.  The  di^rence  of  size  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  is  very  dispro- 
portionate ; tiie  former  measuring  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  fifteen  inches.  Indi- 
I viduals  of  this  species  also  vary  considerably 
in  their  colours:  in  some,  the  back,  head, 

I coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a deep 
j bluish-gray,  edged  with  a rusty  red*  The 
quill-feathers  are  dusky,  barred  with  black 
on  their  exterior  webs,  and  spotted  with 
■white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  webs. 
On  the  tail,  which  is  of  a deep  ash-colour, 
there  are  fine  broad  block  bars,  and  the  tip 
is  white.  The  breast  and  belly  ore  of  a 
cream-colour,  with  transverse  bars  at  the 
base,  of  a deep  brown  in  some,  and  orange- 
colour  in  others  ; and  the  skin  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  the  irides,  and  the  legs,  are  yellow. 
The  colours’  of  the  female  are  different  from 
those  of  the  male  : the  head,  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  being  browner,  and  tlie 
tail  of  a brighter  dove  colour ; the  waved 
lines  on  the  breast  more  numerous,  and  the 
breast  containing  a greater  ^rtion  of  white. 
She  builds  her  nest  in  hollow  trees,  high 
rocks,  or  lofty  ruins  ; sometimes  in  the  old 
nest  of  a crow  ; and  generally  lays  four  or 
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five  whitish  eggs,  spotted  with  red  at  the  I 
thicker  end.  1^.  Selby  says  that  it  occa-  I 
sionally  makes  its  nest  in  low  trees  or  thorn-  j 
bushes,  that  it  is  flat  and  shallow,  and  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  ring-dove,  but  rather 
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larger,  and  fa  composed  of  tender  twigs. 
The  Sparrow-hawk  is  found,  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  j 
Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bird 
was  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  because  it  was  made  the 
emblem  of  their  god  Osiris.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

The  Americaw  Sparrow-Hawk  iFdlco 
sparveriug)  is  a beautifully  marked  biM,  be- 
longing to  the  same  subdivison  which  con- 
tains the  Kestrel,  Rud  appears  to  reside 
principally  in  the  warmer  ports  of  the  United 
States  : they  are  found  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  south  of  the  Equator.  The  female 
is  eleven  inches  long ; the  male  not  quite 
ten.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow ; the 
head  bluish  ash  ; crown  rufous.  The  upper 
parts  are  reddish-bay,  striped  tran8\'ersely 
with  dusky  brown ; the  lower  parts  pale 
yellowish  white,  marked  with  longitudinal 
spots  of  brown  : the  claws  black.  The  nest  j 
is  built  in  a hollow,  shattered,  or  decayed  i 
tree,  at  a considerable  elevation.  It  lays  ! 
four  or  five  egg^  of  a light  brownish  colour,  t 
and  spotted  with  brown.  It  preys  ui^  ! 
sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  also  mice,  ’ 
grasshoppers,  and  lizards ; but  it  has  been  - 
remarked  that  it  will  very  seldom,  if  ever,  ‘ 
eat  of  any  tiling  which  it  has  not  itself  < 
kUled. 

Another  species,  called  the  Collared 
Sparrow-Hawk,  {Accipiter  torquatus),  \ 
which  is  well  known  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
and  New  South  Wales,  has  all  the  bold  and  , 
daring  characteristics  of  its  Euroitean  ally.  ; 
The  head  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  i 
plumage  is  a deep  brownish  gray,  the  tail  i 
Indistinctly  barred  with  deep  brown,  and  on  I 
the  back  of  the  neck  an  obscure  collar  of 
reddish  brown ; the  tliroat,  breast,  and 
tliighs,  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  bars  of 
white  : under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail 
grav,  barred  with  brown  ; irides  and  eyelash 
yellow ; cere  green  ; bill  lead-colour,  the 
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I tip  block  { legs  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with 
i green. 

8PARUS.  The  name  given  to  a genns  of 
Acanthopterygian  fishes  in  the  Linnccan 
system,  the  characteristics  of  whicli  are  — 
t^t  the  gill'Openings  are  scaly  ; the  mouth 
■ is  fhmished  with  strong  cutting  teeth  ; the 
grinders  are  obtuse,  close  set,  and  covered 
with  lips ; the  brnnehiostegous  membrane 
consists  of  five  rays ; the  body  is  compressed; 
the  lateral  line  is  cur\’cd  behind  ; and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  rounded.  For  an  example 
of  this  genus,  see  Giltiikad. 

SPATANGUS,  or  HEART  URCHIN.  A 
genus  of  AcAintt/te,  common  on  many  of  our 
sandy  shores.  In  this  species  the  radiated 
form  is  considerably  departed  from,  the  shell 
being  oval  instead  of  round,  and  often  much 
prolonged  in  one  directU  n.  Little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  the  iipatcmct.  They  arc  almost 
always  found  buried  in  the  sand,  in  which 
substance  they  seem  to  find  enough  nutri- 
ment (composed  probably  of  the  minute 
animals  mingled  thercwith),thdr  alimentary 
! canal  being  filled  with  It.  As  they  seem  to 
be  unable  to  bring  their  suckers  into  prox- 
imity with  the  mouth,  they  must  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  chance-supplies  which 
the  substances  in  coutact  with  their  mouths 
may  furnisli.  Their  whole  organization  is, 
certainly,  adapted  to  this  mode  of  existence; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  aliment, 
witli  so  little  power  of  cither  locomotion  or 
prehension. 

SPERMACETI  WHALE.  The  common 
I Cachalot.  [See  VV'tiAi.e.] 

SPHiERIDIAD/E.  A small  group  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  very  similar  in  general 
structure  to  the  Jlj/drophUnke^  but  in  their 
liabits  very  different ; since  they  frequent 
putrescent  vegetable  matter  which  has  passed 
through  the  b^iesof  animals,  the  excrement 
of  horses  and  cows  being  their  chief  abode, 
over  which,  when  recently  ejected,  they  may 
I be  seen  hovering,  and  in  which  they  burrow. 

I The  species  of  ^pheeridium  are  the  largest  in 
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1 thefamlly,  not,  however,  exceeding^  quarter 
' of  an  inch  in  length  ; they  arc  generally  of 
I a shining  black  colour,  with  the  elytra  va- 
I riegated  with  large  patches  of  red  or  dingy 
I veliow.  Seventy  si>ecies  or  upwards  are 
I believed  to  occur  in  this  country  ; most  of 
I these  belong  to  the  genus  Cercyon,  the 
characters  distinguishing  which  are  most 
frequently  very  obscure  and  unsatisfactory. 

I SPHEQIU^.  A family  of  Hymeno^ 
j tcrous  Insects,  some  inhabiting  tropical  cli- 
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mates,  wliich  arc  tlie  largest  belonging  to  the  | 
Order,  and  others  noted  for  their  varied  ami 
splendidly  metallic  colours.  The  bodv  is 
long,  with  the  abdomen  often  attached  to 
the  thorax  by  a peduncle  ; the  collar  late- 
rally dilated,  and  extending  as  far  as  Die 
wings  ; the  antenn»  long,  and  filiform  or 
subsetaceous  ; the  legs  long,  and  in  general 
fossorial  ; the  mandibles  are  long,  curved, 
and  acute  at  the  tips ; and  their  sting  is 
very  powerful.  They  are  exceedingly  active 
and  very  restless  in  their  motions,  and  may 
often  be  seen  upon  sand-banks,  &c.,  run- 
ning along  with  their  wings  in  coustant 
vibration. 

SPHINGTH.®.  A family  of  Lepidoptfra^  I 
called  by  the  English  name  of  Hawk-Motlis:  I 
comprising  the  most  robust  aud  powerful  j 
insects  in  the  order,  and  generally  distin-  j 
gulshed  by  their  strength  of  flight  and  large 
size.  The  antennx  arc  prismatic,  and  ter- 
minated by  a little  feather  or  thread  ; the  I 
tongue  is  often  extremely  long,  in  some 
species  even  exceeding  the  wheno  body  in  I 
length  ; the  labial  palpi  arc  broad  and  com-  | 

f tressed,  and  closely  covered  with  scales  ; the 
abrum  and  mandibles  arc  minute  ; the 
bo<ly  is  long,  and  acute  behind  ; and  the  j 
wings,  especially  the  hinder  pair,  small.  \ 
The  caterpillars  arc  naked,  cylindrical,  ami  | 
sixteen-footed  ; they  are  ornamented  with  , 
pale  oblique  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the  bo<ly,  | 
and  are  usually  furnished  with  a short  horn  . 
on  the  back  of  the  eleventh  segment.  They  | 
descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pupcc, 
which  arc  naked  and  conical.  Various  mo- 
difications occur  in  the  character  of  the 
imago  in  this  family.  The  maxillae  vary  , 
considerably  in  length,  exceeding  that  of  the 
entire  liody  in  Sphinx,  but  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  head  in  the  Dcatli's-hend 
Hawk-moth  (Acherontia  Atro}>os\  [See 
AciikuontiaT,  and  in  .SmcrhitAns  not  longer  , 
tha;x  tlic  labial  palpi  ; this  variation  in 
length  corresponds  with  the  rapidity  of  flight,  | 
ami  the  habit  of  the  insects  of  extracting  the  i 
ncctareous  juices  of  lube-bearing  flowers  j 
by  means  of  their  elongated  tongue.  Tiie  I 
caterpillars  of  the  typical  species  are  re-  i 
markable  for  the  attitude  hi  which  they  I 
are  usually  seen,  and  from  which  they  have 
obtained  the  genuine  name  of  f^phinx^  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  | 
that  fabulous  creature.  Some  of  them  are  | 
also  remarkable  for  the  faculty  they  possess  i 
of  elongating  and  controciiug  the  three  an-  I 
terior  segments  of  the  bcxly,  giving  them 
somewhat  of  a proboscis-like  appearance  ; 
whence  they  have  been  termed  Elephant  | 
Sphinxes. 

Although  the  Sphinxes  in  ^neral  are  | 
only  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  twilight  hour,  ! 
this  is  not  absolutely  the  case  with  all.  Mr. 
Knapp,  in  his  * Journal  of  a Naturalist,*  thus 
speaks  of  the  HtruAiiNO*uiBD  IIawk-Motii 
(Mocroglosaa  stellatarum).  “ It  frisks  about 
all  the  summer  long,  and  in  very  fine  seasons 
continues  with  us  as  late  as  the  second  week 
in  October.  The  vigilance  «.nd  animation 
of  this  creature  arc  surprising,  and  seem  to 
equal  those  of  its  namesake,  that  splendid 
meteoric  bird  of  the  tropics,  ^ that  winged 
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thought/  08  some  one  has  called  it ; though 
our  plain  and  dusky  insect  can  boast  none 
of  its  glorious  hues.  Our  little  Sphinx  ap> 
pears  chiefly  in  the  monnngs  and  evenings 
of  the  day,  rather  avoiding  the  heat  of  the 
midday  lun,  possibly  roused  fn)in  its  rest 
by  the  scent,  that  * aromatic  eoul  of  flowers  * 
which  is  principally  exhaled  at  these  periods; 
delighting  in  the  iasmine,  marvel  of  Pern, 
phlox,  and  such  tubular  Howers  ; and  it  will 
even  insert  its  long,  flexible  tube  into  every 
! petal  of  the  carnatTon,  to  extract  Uic  honey* 
like  liquor  it  contains.  Nature  seems  to 
have  given  this  creature  some  essential  re- 
quisites for  its  safety  : its  oetivitv,  when  on 
the  wing,  renders  its  capture  di^cult;  and 
when  it  rests  it  is  on  a wall,  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  or  some  dusky  body,  that  assimiiates 
so  nearly  to  its  own  colour  as  to  render  it 
almost  invisible,  though  watched  to  its  set- 
tlement. We  sometimes  sec  it  enter  our 
rooms,  attracted  by  flowers  In  the  open 
windows ; but  it  seems  to  be  immediately 
aware  of  its  danger,  disap|>ear8  in  an  Instant, 
and  is  safe  from  capture.  Wild  and  fearful 
as  this  creature  is  by  nature,  yet  continued 
gentle  treatment  will  remove  much  of  its 
timidity,  and  render  it  familiar  to  our  pre- 
sence. Perfectly  free  from  any  annoyance 
I as  they  are  when  ranging  from  sweet  to 
sweet  on  my  bonlcrs,  and  accustomeil  to  a 
close  inspection  of  all  their  operations,  I 
have  fre<iueiitly  touched  their  M’ings  with 
I my  fingers,  while  hovering  over  a flower, 
and  dipping  their  long  tubes  into  the  corolla 
I of  a geranium  : they  would  retire  a little, 

I cuiifus4’d  with  such  freedoms  and  iiiterrup- 
I tions,  but,  cxi>criencinff  no  harm,  they  would 
I rcturu  and  flnUh  their  incul,  unmindful  of 
such  petty  annoyances.  I have  known  this 
creature,  like  some  other  insects,  counterfeit 
! death  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  fall  on 
its  bock,  and  appear  In  all  res{>ccts  devoid 
of  life  when  in  a box  ; and,  as  soon  as  a fit 
opportunity  arrived,  dart  away  w ilh  its  usual 
celerity.’* 

i In  some  species  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen is  elongated,  and  very  acute,  and  in 
I others  broader,  and  furnhlied  on  each  side 
! with  a brush.  Some,  again,  have  scaleless 
wiu^s  whence  the  smaller  s|>ecie8  have 

received  the  names  of  Scsia  /uciformis  and 
S.  bombi/lOormis^  in  reference  to  their  ana- 
logical resemblance  to  drones  or  BvmhyUu 
Tiicsc  last  mentioned  s|>ecic8,  as  well  as 
j those  with  tufted  abdomens,  fly  during  the 
clay,  the  latter  thence  obtaining  the  name 
of  Humming-bird  Hawk-moths  ; whereas 
the  others  ny  during  the  twilight,  darting 
atout  w'ith  the  greatest  rapidity,  or  hovering, 
i hawk-Uke,  in  front  ofthe  flowers,  from  whkdi 
I they  extract  the  nectar  with  the  assistance 
: of  their  elongated  tongue. 

I As  a striking  and  yet  common  example  of 
thta  family  we  figure  and  describe 

I The  Spiiryx  Lioustrt,  or  Privet  IIawk- 
: Motu.  Among  the  numerous  Moths  which 
I rnake  their  appearance  on  fine  summer 
I evenings,  we  have  no  one  that  Is  more  hand- 
; some,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  more  common, 
I than  the  Sphinx  Uyuxtri.  It  varies  In  the 
I expansion  of  its  wings  from  three  and  a half 


to  nearly  fli'e  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  of  ’ 
an  ashy  colour,  with  the  baso  pule,  and  i 
slightly  tinted  with  rose  colour,  nnd  having  . 
a large  dork  patch  along  the  inner  margin,  r 
extending  nearly  from  the  base  to  the  Up  ; 
while  slender  black  lines  run  longitudinally 
between  the  veins  of  the  wings;  along  the  ' 
extremity  of  this  dark  patch  runs  a weaved  I 
ashy  and  black  stri{>c,  and  a slender  wavy  | 
white  line  running  parallel  with  the  outer  | 
margin.  Tlic  liiud  wings  are  of  a pale  rosy  : 
colour,  with  three  block  bands,  two  of  them  ' 
long  and  broad,  running  parallel  with  the 
extremity  of  the  w ing : the  fringe  is  uni-  > 
formly  grayish-brown.  The  hind  part  of  i 
the  head  and  the  sides  of  the  tliorax  arc  of  | 
an  ashy-wliite,  but  the  back  of  the  latter  is  i 
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black,  posteriorly  irrorated  with  gray:  the  'i 
sides  of  tile  abdomen  arc  of  a rich  pink-red  [I 


colour,  interrupted  by  black  bars,  and  w ith 
a bro^  dorsal  ashy  bar,  along  the  middle 
of  which  runs  a darker  line.  The  under  side 


of  tlie  body  is  a liglit  duu  colour,  with  a 
black  line  down  the  centre.  The  Caterpillar 
is  green,  witli  the  caudal  horn  black  above, 
aud  yellow  beueatli,  aud  seveu  oblique  stri{>es 
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BAWX'UOTXl.— (SPDINX  L1008TR1.) 

on  the  sides  of  purple  and  white  : on  each 
side  of  the  head  is  a strong  black  mark,  and 
the  spiracles  are  orange.  When  first  hatched 
the  young  Caterpillars  have  the  tails  re- 
markably long,  and  the  bodies  very  rugoee* 
but  they  become  smooth  at  the  final  moult- 
ing. By  the  end  of  August  or  the  middle  of 
September  they  are  full  grown,  and  become 
of  adirty-red  colour,  when  they  descend  Into 
the  earth,  where  tliey  change  into  a dark 
browrn  chrvsalis,  with  the  extremity  slightlv 
bifid,  and  the  tongue-case  straight.  The  Motti 
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* appear*  in  the  following  June  and  July.  ' 
Sometimes,  however,  it  will  remain  two  and  \ 
even  three  years  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  \ 
then  become  a*inged  as  perfectly  as  if  it  luid 
appeared  at  the  ordinary  period. 

SPIDERS.  (Arachnvia.)  These  well- 
known  animals,  if  nut  among  the  most 
admircfl,  are  undoubte<ily  among  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  annnlose  world,  from  their 
i habits  and  mode  of  life.  They  differ  es- 
ftcntially  in  their  internal  structure,  from 


I to  peculiar  that  they  are  easily  recognised. 

I The  bmly  compo«e<l  of  two  pieces  only,  the 
I head  being  united  with  the  thorax  i and  the 
' feet  are  always  eight  in  number.  Their  cc-  , 
I phalothorax  appears  as  if  composed  of  but  a ' 
single  segment,  and  U (x>vered  with  a sort  of 
horny  buckler,  generally  oval,  to  which  the 
I abdomen,  consisting  of  a soR  and  tumid  mass,  i 
; is  appended.  Generally  they  have  eight  eyes, 
though  sometimes  only  six,  variously  di»-  ' 
posed  in  the  different  genera,  but  always  i 
simple.  The  mandibles  terminate  in  a very  : 
short  movable  hook,  having  near  its  extre- 
mity a small  aperture,  which  serves  as  a 
passage  for  tlie  poison.  Tlw  legs  are  inserted 
I almost  in  a circular  manner  around  the 
cephalothorax ; they  are  all  nearly  of  the 
same  form  i and  each  is  composed  of  seven 
joints,  the  last  being  armed  with  two  hooks. 
The  pulmonary  sacs  are  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  and  indicated  externally  by 
a brownish  or  whitish  spot.  They  are  now 
divided  into  grou{is  or  families,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  mandibles  and  eyes, 
which  corresponds  very  remarkably  with 
their  respective  modes  of  life. 

The  Spider  being  formed  for  a life  of  ra- 
pacity, and  incapable  of  living  on  any  other 
than  insect  food,  all  its  habits  are  calculated 
' to  deceive  and  surprise:  it  spreads  toils  to 

■ ‘ itf  

I to  expect  its  approach  t and  possesses  power 
I sufficient  to  destroy  it  when  captured.  For 
the  purpose  of  constructing  Its  web,  Nature 
has  supplied  the  Spider  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  glutinous  matter  witliin  its  b^y,  and 
with  five  papilla,  or  teats,  for  spinning  it 
into  thread.  This  substance  is  contained  in 
a little  bag,  and  at  first  sight  resembles  soft 
^lue;  but  when  more  accurately  examined, 
IS  found  twisted  into  many  coils  of  an  agate 
colour  { and,  on  breaking  it,  the  contents 
may  easilv  be  extended  into  threads,  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  substance  ~ not  from 
those  threads  being  already  formed.  The 
machine  by  which  wire  is  drawn  will  fur- 
nish us  with  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  creature  forms  the  threads  of  its 
little  net ; the  orifices  of  the  five  teats,  through 
which  the  thread  is  drawn,  contracting  or 
dilating  at  pleasure.  The  threads  which  we 
see,  and  which  appear  so  fine,  are,  notwith- 
standing, composed  of  five  joined  together; 
and  these  are  repeatedly  doubled  as  the  work 
proceeds.  When  a house  or  common  Spider 
IS  about  to  form  a web,  it  first  selects  some 
commodious  and  secure  spot,  where  insects 
appear  to  be  in  sufiicient  abundance.  It 
then  distils  a small  drop  of  its  glutinous 
Uqnor,  which  is  very  tenacious  ; and,  creep- 


' ing  up  the  wall,  and  joining  its  thread  as  It 
i proceeds,  darts  itself  in  a very  surprising  ; 
{ manner  to  the  opposite  station  where  the  ' 
other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened.  The 
first  thread  thus  spun,  drawn  tight,  and  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  Spider  runs  on  it,  to  and 
fro,  still  assiduously  employed  in  doubling 
and  strengthening  it,  as  on  us  force  depends  i 
the  strength  and  stability  of  the  whole.  The 
M^fiblding  being  thus  oomplcted,  the  Spider  ' 
draws  a number  of  threads  parallel  to  the 
first,  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  crosses 


of  wmch  they  arc  formed  serving  to  bind 
them  together  when  newly  spun.  A. ter  this 
operation  the  wary  architect  doubles  and 
trebles  the  thread  that  borders  its  web,  by 
opening  all  its  papillte  at  once  ; and  so  se-  | 
cures  the  edges  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
displacing  the  work.  The  edges  being  thus 
I fortified,  the  retreat  is  next  to  be  attended 
I to ; and  this  is  formed  like  a funnel,  where 
I the  little  workman  lies  concealed.  To  tlds  , 
I there  are  two  passages  or  outlets,  one  above  i 
! and  the  other  twlow,  very  artfully  contrived, 
to  allow  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  making 
excursions  at  proper  seasons,  of  examining 
every  comer,  and  clearing  those  parts  which 
become  foul  or  encumbered.  It  often  hap-  1 
pens  also,  that  from  the  main  web  there  are 
several  webs  extended  at  some  distance  on 
each  side : these  may  be  considered  as  the 
outworks  of  the  fortification,  which,  when- 
ever touched  from  without,  the  Spider  pre- 
pares for  attack  or  self-defence.  If  the  in- 
sect impindng  happens  to  be  a fly,  it  springs 
forward  with  great  agility ; but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  some  enemy  stronger  than  itself, 
it  then  keeps  within  its  fortress,  and  never 
ventures  out  till  tlie  danger  is  past.  | 

The  Garden  S]»Idcr  (Apcira)  appears  to 
work  in  a diflerent  manner.  It  spins  a large  | 
quantity  of  thread,  which,  floating  in  the 


glutinous  quality,  at  last  to  adhere  to  some  I 
object  near  it  — a lofty  plant,  or  the  branch  ^ 
of  a tree.  The  Spider  is  anxious  to  have 
one  end  of  the  line  fixed,  .hat  it  may  be  . 
enabled  to  secure  and  tighten  the  other  : it  ’ 
accordingly  draws  the  line  when  thus  fixed  ; | 
and  then,  by  passing  and  repossing  on  it, 
strengthens  the  thresh  in  such  a manner  as  ' 
to  answer  all  its  intentions.  The  first  cord  ' 
being  thus  stretched,  the  Spider  walks  along  I 
a part  of  U,  and  there  fastens  another ; ana  ' 
dropping  from  thence,  affixes  the  thread  to  I 
some  solid  body  below  ; then  climbs  up  | 
again,  and  begins  a third,  which  it  fastens  by  ! 
a similar  contrivance.  When  three  threads  ‘ 
are  thus  fixed,  it  forms  a flgnre  sbmewhat  ' 
resembling  a square  ; and  in  this  the  animal  I 
Is  generally  found  to  reside.  It  often  hap-  | 
pens,  however,  when  the  young  Spider  begins  . 
spinning,  that  its  web  becomes  too  buoyant ; I 
and  not  only  the  web  floats  in  the  air,  tut 
the  spinner  also.  The  struggles  of  an  en- 
tangled  insect  communicate  an  undulatory 
mouun  to  the  whole  web,  which  gives  notice  ' 
to  the  Spider,  who  immediately  sallies  forth,  i 
and,  if  his  victim  be  small,  seizes  it  at  once,  ! 
and  sucks  its  blood : If,  however,  it  be  too 
large  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  the  Spider  rolls 
it  with  his  hinder  f^t,  encircling  it  with  & 
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, new  thread  at  every  turn,  until,  eometimef, 
the  insect  is  completely  coated,  and  it  may 
I be  devoured  at  pleasure.  Some  Spiders  spin 
i au  irregular  web,  consisting  of  threads  in> 
tersectifig  each  other  at  every  angle  t others, 
. again,  make  a horixontal,olosely -matted web, 
having  a funnel-shaped  retreat,  into  which 
they  convey  their  prey : while  others  make 
1 only  a retreat  by  biuding  a few  leaves  to- 
I getiicr,ht>m  which  they  sally  forth  and  seize 
iiuects  which  approach  them.  Some  of  these 


' seem  to  be  extremely  venomous  \ for  it  Is 
, observed  timt  no  iii»cct  that  has  been  once 
I bitten  by  them,  ever  recovers,  even  though 
it  be  many  times  larger  and  more  powerful 
tiian  its  adversary.  Some  are  aquatic,  and 
I spin  a cup- like  web,  which  answers  the  pur- 
; pose  of  a diving-bell,  under  which  they  dis- 
engage the  air  they  bring  down  fl'om  the 
suifacc,  and  pass  their  lives  feeding  on 
aquatic  insects.  Some  Spiders  spin  no  web, 

I but  take  their  prey  by  running ; others  by 
; approaching  quietly  till  within  a certain 
I distance,  when  they  suddenly  leap  upon  their 
\ prt^  : other  Spiders  form  perpendicular  and 
I cvlindrical  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
thev  retreat  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  female  Spider  generally  lays  nearly  a 
thousand  eggs  in  a season  i which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a glutinous  sub- 
atauoe.  These  eggs  are  smiul  or  large  in 
proportion  to  tlie  size  of  the  animal  that 
produces  them.  In  some  they  are  as  large 
os  a grain  of  mustard-seed  t but  in  others 
they  are  too  minute  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

. The  female  never  begins  to  lay  till  she  is  two 
1 years  old ; and  her  first  brood  is  never  so 
! numerous  as  when  she  arrives  at  full  ma- 
' turiiy.  When  the  eggs  have  continued  to 
, dry  for  an  hour  or  two  after  exclusion,  the 
{ Spider  prepares  a bag  for  their  reception, 
{ where  they  remain  to  be  hatched  till  they 
leave  the  shell.  For  this  purpose  she  spins 
; a web  four  or  five  times  stronger  than  that 
; intended  for  the  catching  of  files.  This  bag, 
I when  completed,  is  os  thick  as  paper,  smooth 
' on  the  inside,  but  somewhat  rough  without  t 


in  this  the  eggs  are  deix>sitcd  t and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  concern  and  industry  which 
the  parent  manifests  in  the  preservation  of 
it : by  means  of  the  glutinous  fluid,  it  is 
stuck  to  the  extremity  of  her  body  ; so  that, 
when  thus  loaded,  she  appears  as  if  double. 
If  the  bag  should  happen  by  any  accident  to 
be  separated  from  her,  all  her  assiduity  is 
employed  to  fix  it  a^ain  in  its  former  situa- 
tion t and  this  precious  treasure  she  seldom 
abandons  but  with  her  life.  When  the 
young  are  excluded  from  their  shells  wdthin 
the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time  in  their 
confinement ; till  the  female,  instinctively 
knowing  their  maturity,  bites  oi)cn  their 
prison,  and  sets  them  at  liberty.  But  her 
parental  care  does  not  terminate  with  their 
exclusion  : she  receives  them  on  her  back 
from  time  to  time  ; till  having  acquired  suf- 
ficient strength  to  provide  for  themselves, 
they  leave  her  to  return  no  more,  and  each 
uommences  a web  for  itself.  The  young 
ones  begin  to  spin  when  they  are  scarcely 
large  enough  to  be  discerned  ; and  discover 
their  propensity  to  a life  of  plunder  before 
Nature  has  conferred  on  them  strength  for 
the  conquest. 

In  Mr.  Low’s  * Sarawak*  it  is  said  that, 
**ihe  Spiders,  so  disgusting  in  their  appear- 
ance In  many  other  countries,  are  In  ^rnco 
of  quite  a different  nature,  and  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  insect  tribe.  They  have  a 
skin  of  a shell -like  texture,  furnished  with 
curious  processes,  in  some  long.  In  others 
short,  in  some  few,  in  otliers  numerous  ; but 
are  found  of  this  description  only  in  thick 
woods  and  shady  places.  Their  colours  arc 
of  every  hue,  brilliant  and  metallic  as  the 
feathers  of  the  humming-bird,  but  are,  unlike 
the  bright  colours  of  tlie  beetle,  totally  de- 
pendent on  Uie  life  of  the  insect  which  they 
* beautify  ; so  tliatit  is  impossible  to  preserve 
them.” 

In  the  * Excursions  to  Arran,*  by  the  Rev. 
David  Landsborough,  we  find  an  account  of 
the  persevering  labours  of  an  A)>c<>o,  ” wiio 
had  pitched  his  tenthy  the  way-side,”  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  sufhoioutly  interesting  to 
warrant  us  in  extracting  nearly  the  whole  of 
it.  ” The  Spider  is  in  kings'  palaces  t ” and 
kings  and  nueens  too  may  learn  a lesson 
from  it,  and  so,  surely,  may  we.  Spiders 
have  not  got  justice  done  to  them  : they  are 
a much  more  interesting  race  than  many 
suppose.  They  improve  on  acquaintance  : 
the  better  they  arc  known,  the  more  they 
are  admired.  At  that  time  a whole  colony 
of  them  were  encamped  by  the  road-side, 
within  the  compass  of  half  a mile,  ^ As  he 
was  rather  a gigantic  Spider,  his  tent,  instead 
of  being  on  the  ground,  was  elevated,  like 
the  house  of  a giant  of  whom  in  early  life 
we  have  all  read.  It  was  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  common  grass,  HoIcum  lanatuM^  more 
than  a foot  above  the  ground.  Hod  he  built 
his  house  on  the  top  of  one  stalk  of  grass, 
the  house  and  its  inhabitant  might  have 
borne  down  a single  slender  stalk.  But  he 
had  contrived  to  bring  together  several  heads 
whose  roots  stood  apart,  and,  with  cordage 
which  he  could  furnish  at  will,  had  bound 
them  firmly  together,  so  that  his  elevated 
habitation  was  anchored  on  all  sides.  From 
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whatever  airt  the  wind  blew,  it  had  at  once 
halicr  and  stay.  Nut  only  did  he  bind  the 
heads  toj^ether,  but  he  t^iit,  doubled,  and 
fastened  them  down  as  a thatch  roof,  under 
' which  his  habitation  was  su«i>cnded.  As  he 
was  a larger  Spider  than  usual,  his  house 
was  large  : the  more  capacious  apartment, 

; which  1 believe  was  the  iiur>ery,  being  below; 

and  the  smaller  one,  which  was  his  obser- 
I Tatory  or  watch-tower,  beuig  above,  from 
' which  he  could  pounce  on  his  prey,  or,  in 
case  of  hostile  attack,  could  make  his  escape 
by  a postern  gate,  so  as  to  conceal  hliuseif 
I among  the  grass. 

^During  my  visit  !n  June  last,  I was 
' anxious,  as  we  returned  fVom  Wliiting  Bay, 

I to  ascertain  whether  tliis  interesting  colony 
I of  tent-makers  wag  still  In  a thriving  state  ; 

; and  not  seeing  any  at  first,  I began  to  fear 
; that  a Highland  clearance  had  taken  place. 

I W'lien  I at  last  discovered  a few  of  them,  I 
I saw  that,  as  there  are  times  of  low  trade 
I among  our  industrious  two-footed  ortixans 
! in  towns,  so  are  there  occasionally  hard  times 
among  our  six-footed  operatives  in  the 
country.  The  field  in  which  thev  encamped 
liad,  1 suppose,  been  overstocked.  The 
stately  Hoicus  had  been  eaten  down ; but 
these  shifty  children  of  the  mist  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  heather — doubling  down 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  heath-sprigs,  and 
I under  this  thatched  canopy  forming  their 
I sus|K!nsion-tabcrnnclcs.  As  yet,  however,  it 
was  too  early  in  the  season.  The  house  had 
I only  one  apartment ; the  web  of  which  it 
I was  formed  was  as  yet  thin,  so  that  through 
, it  I could  see  the  Spider,  which  being  but 
lialf  grown,  had  not  yet  got  in  perfection  its 
j fine  tiger-Uke  markings.  *Go  to  the  ant, 
j thou  sluggard  ; ' go  also  to  the  Spider.  He 
wlio  taught  the  one  taught  the  other  ; and, 

I learning  humility,  let  both  teach  thee. 

“ I said  that  kings  might  Icam  of  the 
Spider  ; and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Scot- 
tish kings,  some  five  hundred  years  ago,  dlt- 
I dained  not  to  learn  of  an  Arran  Spider  in  the 
j very  district  in  w'hich  this  Spider  is  found, 
j The  tradition  still  lingers  in  Arran,  that 
! King*s-cross-poiut  w'os  so  named,  because 
I from  this  point  in  Arran,  King  Kobert  the 
I Bruce  sailed  for  Carrlck,  his  own  district  in 
' Ayrshire.  When  he  was,  by  a train  of  ad- 
i verse  circumstances,  almost  driven  to  despair, 

I it  is  said  that  after  a sleepless  night.  In  a* 
humble  cot  on  this  rocky  point,  he  in  the 
morning  observed  from  his  lowly  bed  a Spider 
actively  employed  in  weaving  her  silken 
web.  To  make  it  firm  and  extensive,  she 
endeavoured  to  fasten  her  filmy  tlireods  on  a 
beam  projecting  from  tlie  roof,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  this  beam  slie  fell  down  to  the 
ground.  Six  times  she  repeated  the  attempt 
with  no  better  success,  but  instead  of  being 
discouraged,  she  mode  a seventh  attempt  — 
reached  the  wished-for  point,  fastened  her 
adhesive  cords,  and  went  triumphantly  on 
with  her  work.  On  observing  this,  the  Ring 
sprang  up  with  reviving  hopes  and  fresh  reso- 
lution. * Shall  I,'  said  be,  ^ be  mure  easily 
discouraged  than  this  reptile  7 Shall  she, 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures,  persevere  till 
crowned  with  success,  though  her  object  is  to 
enslave  and  destroy  7 and  shall  1 leave  any- 


thing untried  that  I may  deliver  from 
thraldom  iny  oppressed  subjects  7 * He 
hastened  to  tnc  l^ach,  launched  a fishing- 
boat,  sailed  from  A'my’s-cross-pomf  for  Ayr- 
shire, which  he  reached  in  safety —secretly 
assembled  his  liege  men  in  Carrick-^madea  I 
bold,  and  sudden,  and  successful  attack  on 
his  own  castle  of  Turnberry,  which  he  took  { 
from  the  vanquished  English  garrison  ; and, 
following  up  this  auspicious  blow,  he  ad- 
vanced on  the  side  of  victory,  till,  at  Bannock-  ; 
burn,  lie  drove  tlie  cruel  invaders  from  the 
land,  and  set  once  more  our  beloved  Scotland 
free.” 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  species  are 
very  numerous  ; some  ditfering  widely  from 
others  ; but  the  space  we  have  already  occu- 
pied compels  us  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  the  general  description 
we  have  already  given  of  their  structure, 
habits,  &c.  One  particularity,  however,  in 
the  history  of  Spiders  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  Is  their  powerofflight.  Thisischiefly 
exercised  by  those  of  minute  size.  It  is 
principally  in  the  autumnal  season  that  these 
diminutive  adventurers  ascend  the  air,  and 
contribute  to  fill  it  with  that  Infinity  of  float- 
ing cobwebs  wliich  are  so  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous at  that  period  of  the  year.  ^Vhen 
inclined  to  make  these  aerial  excursions,  the 
Spider  ascends  some  slight  emmcnce,  as  the 
top  of  a wall,  or  the  branch  of  a tree,  and, 
turning  itself  with  its  head  towards  the  wind, 
darts  out  several  threo<ls  from  its  papillie, 
and,  rising  from  its  station  commits  itself  to 
the  gale,  and  is  thus  carried  far  beyond  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  towers.  During  their 
flight  it  is  probable  that  Spiders  employ 
themselves  in  catching  such  minute  winged 
Insects  as  may  happen  to  occur  in  their  pro- 
gress ; and  when  satisfied  with  their  journey 
and  their  prey,  they  suffer  themselves  to  fall, 
by  contracting  their  limbs,  and  gradually 
disengaging  themselves  from  the  thread  that 
supports  them. 

**  We  read  in  various  works,”  says  Vincent 
Ebllar,  that  Spiders  often  eject  a corrosive 
poisonous  juice,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
joints  become  inflamed  and  swelled  ; and 
even  that  the  crawling  of  a Spider  is  sufficient 
to  cause  inflammation  in  the  parts  which  it 
touches.  It  might  perhaps  be  too  rash  to 
contradict  the  assertions  of  many  writers, 
but  I have  never  found  these  obMrvationa 
adduced  by  men  who  have  been  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  study  of  Spiders,  nor  have 
I ever  experienced  any  thing  of  this  kind 
mvsclf  throughout  the  many  years  in  which 
I fiavc  been  engaged  in  studying  insects  and 
spiders.  All  Spiders  arc,  liowever,  insects  of 
prey,  and  feed  on  other  insects,  which  they 
catch  alive,  kill,  and  tlien  suck  out  their 
fluids.  For  tliis  end  they  are  mostly  pro- 
vided with  very  strong  cheke  or  mandibles. 
These  chelce  are  of  a homy  substance,  bent 
Inwards,  hollow,  and  provided  with  an 
opening  at  the  top,  and  are  connected  with 
glands,  which  secrete  a corrosive  juice.  Tiicy 
discharge  this  juice  into  the  captured  insects 
they  have  wounded,  apparently  to  kill  them 
sooner.  The  some  thing  happens  when  they  I 
wound  a person  who  has  caught  one,  and  I 
gives  it  pain.  Fain  will  naturally  be  the  j 
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consequence  of  the  wound,  and  the  corrosive 
juice  communicated  to  it ; the  wounded  part 
becoming  inflamed,  and  swelling.  The  larger 
the  Spider,  the  warmer  the  climate  or  season 
of  the  jeox,  and  tlie  more  susceptible  the 
wounded  individual,  so  much  worse  will  the 
effects  be  ; and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
people  who  would  have  a fester  from  a simple 
priuk  with  a needle,  should  feel  more  violent 
effects  from  the  bite  of  a Spider.  Thus  the 
bite  of  the  Tarantula  in  southern  Italy, 
namely  Apulia,  according  to  late  observa- 
tions, IS  said  not  to  be  nearly  so  dangerous 
os  it  was  considered  formerlv,  and  the  dis- 
ease attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula 
is  said  to  be  more  the  consequence  of  the 
climate  and  manner  of  life  of  the  people. 
It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Spiders  defend  themselves  when  they  are 
persecuted  and  captured,  bite  with  their 
chdiBy  and  drop  into  the  wound  a more  or 
less  poisonous  juice,  although  the  conse- 
quences are  veiy  seldom  dangerous." 

Kbi»  Spidrr.  There  is  a small  Tick,  so  com- 
monly called  the  Ked  Spider  (Acarus  Ula~ 
n'us;,  that  it  may  be  described  here.  It  is 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  does 
considerable  injury  to  various  plants  in  warm 
dry  summers.  It  Is  also  called  the  Plant 
Mite.  Like  most  of  the  Arachnids,  it  has 
eight  legs  : its  colour  changes  from  yel- 
lowish to  brown  and  reddish,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  back  is  a blackish  spot.  In  the 
open  air  it  usually  attacks  kidncy-bcans. 
Among  trees,  the  young  limes  principally 
suffer,  and  the  Mites  arc  found  in  thousands 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These 
leaves  assume  a dirty  yellow  or  brownish 
appearance,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer 
the  trees  acquire  an  autumnal  hue.  In  hot- 
houses the  Red  Spider  feeds  during  the  w'hole 
year,  and  Is  a great  pest  to  nurserymen  and 
gardeners.  It  spins  a sort  of  web  over  the 
leaves,  particularlpr  on  the  under  surface, 
and  sucks  the  juice  of  the  plants  with  its 
rostrum,  which  completely  enfeebles  and 
defoliates  them.  Vincent  KMlar  says  that 
frequently  sprinkling  the  plants  w'ith  coid 
water  lias  been  found  ciheient  os  a means  of 
destroying  these  insects : fumigating  the 
hot-house  repeatedly  with  strong  tobacco 


SPIOER  MONKEY.  (Atchs.)  A genus 
of  Qundrumana,  the  species  being  thus  called 
from  their  long  slcudar  limbs,  and  sprawling 
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movements.  They  exhibit  some  remarkable 
resemblauccs  to  tlie  liuman  conformation  in 
their  muscles,  and,  of  all  animals,  alone  I 
have  the  biceps  of  the  thigh  like  that  of  a I 
man.  They  accordingly  make  little  use  of 
tlielr  fore-hands  in  progression.  Their  co- 
lours are  chiefly  or  wholly  block,  or  fulvous- 
gray  ; face  black,  or  flesh-coloured.  They 
are  gentle  and  confiding,  and  capable  of 
much  attachment.  i 

SPIUUIvA  t SPIRin.TD^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  Ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq., 
of  the  British  Museum,  **  there  is  every  reason  j 
to  telieve  that  the  Spirula  is  the  nearest  ; 
recent  ally  of  the  Ammonites^  so  abundant 
and  so  numerous  in  kinds,  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent fossiliferous  strata."  "The  animal,"  j 
Mr.  Gray  observes,  "has  all  the  general  ex- 
ternal cliaracters  of  Uie  cuttle-fish  ; that  is 


smoke  also  injures  them  in  some  de^ee. 
They  are  most  abundant  when  the  plants 
are  kept  too  warm  in  summer  ; and  as  most 


hot'house  plants  thrive  well  when  placed  in 
the  open  air  in  July  and  August,  placing 
them  out  will  almost  entirely  free  them  from 
, these  insects.  When  hot-house  plants  are 
' placed  in  the  open  air,  the  precaution  must 
be  taken  of  sinking  the  pots  in  a warm  dung 
or  tan-bed  to  keep  the  roots  warm.  The 
roots  being  preserved  in  this  way,  the  plants 
will  defy  the  coldest  weather  they  arc  ever 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  in  summer.  For 
kiducy-beans  that  are  trained  on  sticks  in 
I the  open  air,  it  is  necessarv  in  autumn  and 
' winter  to  cleanse  the  sticks  from  all  loose 
1 rind,  os  the  Mites  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  within  it,  in  whole  families,  and  if 
< they  are  not  destroyed,  proceed  from  it  to  the 
I young  plants  the  ensuing  spring.  The  Ruy 
I Bociety  has  recently  published  a beautiful 
I work  on  spiders  by  J.  Black  wall.  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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to  say,  it  has  a large  distinct  head  with  eyes  ' 
on  each  side,  eight  short  conical  arms  with  : 
scries  of  small  discs  on  the  inner  side,  two 
long  arms  w ith  elongated  peduncles,  and  a 
bag-like  mantle  with  a process  in  the  middle 
above,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  anal  tube 
below  ; but  it  differs  from  the  cuttle-fish  in 
being  entirely  destitute  of  any  fins,  being 
rather  compressed  behind,  and  showing  in 
the  specimen  under  examination  a part  of 
the  whorls  of  tiic  sliell  al>ove  and  below  ; but 
from  the  ragged  edges  of  the  skin  it  appears 
os  if  this  shea  was  covered  with  a skin  w*hen 
the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  the  exposure  of 
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the  lurfftce  of  the  shell  hu  only  been  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  animal,  and  espe- 
cially ^ the  skin  over  tlie  shell,  from  the 
animal  haring  l>een  placed  in  rery  strong 
spirits  when  caught.  • « » The  mantle  is 
f^  from  the  body  on  all  sides  at  its  oral 
! edge,  and  without  any  cartilaginous  ridges  ; 
i IhU  edge  is  formed  into  a point  on  the  centre 
I of  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  into  two  mesial 
I processes,  one  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
I anal  funnel  on  the  ventral  side  ; the  funnel  is 
I quite  free  from  the  mantle.  The  part  of  the 
^ell  which  is  exposed  is  covered  with  minute 
I rugosities  and  indistinct  reticulations,  some- 
I what  like  the  surface  of  a cuttle-fsh  bone. 

I “The  examination  of  this  animal  (oon- 
' tinnes  Mr.  G.)  confmns  me  in  the  opinion 
which  I expressed  in  the  ‘Synopsis  of  the 
British  Museum*  (1840,  p.  H9.\  that  the 
Ammonites.,  from  their  texture  and  the  small 
of  the  last  chamber,  are  intenial  shells, 
and  should  be  arranged  with  the  DccajK>dous 
Cephalopods,  being  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  Spindcs  by  the  siphon  l>ciiig  always 
on  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  whorls,  and  the 
septa  being  foliated  on  the  edge.  1 am 
aware  that  this  o])inion  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  of  many  zoologists  and  com- 
parative anatomists,  for  Mr.  Owen,  in  the 
lost  arrangement  of  these  animals  (Todd, 
Kncy.  Comp.  Anat.l,  though  he  plaices  the 
Spindcu  with  the  Dif/vanrhinte  Cephalopods, 
places  the  Animonifcs  with  7'etrabranchrata 
next  to  yautilns,  with  the  folb>wing  cha- 
racter, “ animal  unknown,  presumed  to  re- 
semble the  Kautilus." 

8POXDYLXTS.  A ^nus  of  Mollusco,  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  a rough  and  foli- 
ated bivalve  shell,  with  spines  and  plaits  ; 
the  valves  closely  united  by  two  strong  teeth. 
Like  the  Pectens,  the  margins  of  the  mantle 
of  the  animal  are  garnished  with  two  rows 
of  tentuculo,  and  in  the  outer  row  there  arc 


of  very  vivid  colours,  such  as  bright  red, 
pink,  and  yellow,  or  orange.  Some  of  the  ] 
species  of  Spondylus,  os  the  water-clam  . 
iSj/ondt/Ius  ranus),  form  a series  of  chambers 
by  secreting  successive  layers  of  nacreous 
shell  at  a distance  from  each  other.  The  j 
genus  is  included  in  the  Ostraccan  family  of 
the  Arephalous  Tcstacea^  by  Cuvier.  The  ^ 
Spondyli  are  eaten  like  Oysters ; and  the  : 
form  of  their  shells  is  generally  modifled  by  ! 
the  surface  of  the  objects  on  which  they  grow. 
They  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  1 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  American  coasts.  ‘ 

SPONGE.  (Sjwnf/ia.)  A cellular  fibrous 
tissue,  or  reticulated  porous  substance,  found 
a<lliering  to  rocks,  and  produced  by  minute 
Polypi,  — animals  almost  imperceptibly 
small, — which  live  in  the  sea.  This  tissue 
is  covered  in  its  recent  state  with  a kind  of 
thin  coat  of  animal  jelly,  susceptible  of  a 
slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being  i 
touched  — its  only  symptom  of  vitality,  i 
After  death  this  soft  gelatinous  matter  dis-  | 
appears.  Every  coast,  from  the  Equator  to  ' 
the  highest  Polar  regions,  furnishes  some 
species  of  Sx>ongc  ; but  they  exist  in  much 
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several  terminated  with  colonrcd  tubercles : 
in  front  of  the  abdomen  is  a broad  radiated 
disc  with  a short  pedicle,  capable  of  contrac- 
tion and  elongation  ; and  from  its  centre 
there  hangs  a thread  terminated  with  an 
oval  moss,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
They  live  at  great  depths  in  the  sea,  and 
attach  themselves  to  corals,  &c.  They  are 
also  frequently  ftiund  adhering  to  anchors, 

I cannons,  and  other  iron  articles  that  have 
been  for  some  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Xfany  of  the  species  arc  very  beautiful,  and 
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greater  abundance  In  warm  latitudes  than 
in  cold,  and  they  attain  also  a much  greater 
size.  “There  arc  certain  forms  of  organiza-  I 
tlon,’*  observes  Mr.  Rymer  Jones,  “ so  closely  i 
allied  to  both  tlie  animal  and  the  vegetable  ' 
kingdom,  that  it  is  dilflcuU  to  say  precisely  | 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  included.  8ucn 
are  the  Sponges,  which,  although  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  into  the  animal  series,  j 
will  be  found  to  be  excluded,  by  almoet  1 
every  point  of  their  structure,  from  all  the 
definitions  of  an  animal  hitherto  devised.  | 
What  is  an  animal  ? How  are  we  to  dis-  , 
tingnish  it  contrasted  with  a mineral  or  a i 
vegetable  ? The  concise  axiom  of  Linnsuf 
upon  this  subject  is  well  knowm,—*  Stones  ! 
grow  I vegetables  grow  and  live ; animals  ' 

?:row,  live,  and  feel.*  The  capability  of 
eeling,  therefore,  formed,  in  the  opinion  of  . 
LinniEUs,  the  great  characteristic  separating  ; 
the  animal  from  tlie  vegetable  kingdom  } i 
yet,  in  the  class  before  us,  no  indication  of 
sensation  has  been  witnessed  ; contact,  how-  • 
ever  rude,  excites  no  movement  or  contrac-  | 
tlon  which  might  indicate  its  being  perceivedi  j 
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> no  torture  has  ever  elicited  from  them  an 
I intimation  of  eufrering  t tliey  have  l>een 
' pinched  with  forceps,  lacerated  in  all  direc- 
tions, bored  with  hot  irons,  and  attacked 
with  tlie  most  energetic  chemical  stimuli, 
without  shrinking  or  exhibiting  the  remotest 
appearance  of  sensibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  vegetable  world  we  have  plants 
which  apparently  fttl  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  The  sensitive  plant,  for  example, 
which  droops  its  leaves  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  would  have  far  greater  claims  to  be 
considered  as  being  on  animal  tlion  the 
sponges,  of  which  we  are  speaking.*' 

We  have  thought  proper  to  introdace  the 
foregoing  quotation,  there  being  no  point  of 
dispute  In  natural  history  which  has  been 
more  often  or  more  fiercely  contested  than 
the  trut  nature  of  Bpo^iges.  That  tlie  animal 
and  vegetable  organizations  boUi  terminate 
obscurely  toward  the  inorganic  structures  of 
creation,  and  that  in  this  approach  to  their 
common  boundary  Uiey  touch  and  melt  into 
eacli  other  at  more  than  one  point,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
the  slightest  consideration  ; and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  in  this  instance,  where 
the  lines  of  demarcation  are  so  indistinct, 
different  reasoners  have  come  to  different 
conclusions.  Thus  wc  find  Dr.  Johnston, 
who  omits  them  in  lus  work  on  British  Zoo- 
phyte, asserting  that  they  have  no  animal 
structure  or  individual  organs,  and  exhibit 
no  one  function  usually  supposed  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  animal  kingdom.  ^Like 
vegetables,”  he  says,  ” thev  are  permanently 
fixed  t like  vegetables,  they  are  non-lrrl- 
table  ; their  movements,  like  those  of  vege- 
tables, are  extrinsical  and  involuntary  ; their 
nutriment  is  elaborated  in  no  appropriated 
digestive  sac  i and,  like  cryptogamoiu  vege- 
tables or  algsB,  they  usually  grow  and  ramify 
in  forms  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
and  if  thev  present  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  the  imbibition  of  their  food,  and  in 
their  secretions,  yet  even  In  these  they  evince 
a nearer  affinity  to  plants  than  to  any  ani- 
mal whatever.” 

Wc  all  know  that  the  common  Sponge  is 
made  up  of  hom^,  clastic  fibres  of  great 
delicacy,  united  witli  each  other  in  every 
possible  direction,  so  as  to  form  innume- 
rable canals,  wliich  traverse  Its  substance  In 
all  directions ; and  to  this  structure  it  owes 
its  useful  properties,  the  resiliency  of  the 
fibres  composing  it  making  them,  aAer  com- 
pression, return  to  their  former  state.  But 
it  is  principally  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Grant  (which  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
naturalists)  that  wo  owe  the  elucidation  of 
the  real  character  of  the  spongy  structure, 
and  of  its  vital  action.  The  dried  sponge  Is 
only  the  skeleton  of  the  living  animal : in 
its  original  state,  before  it  was  withdrawn 
from  its  native  element,  every  filament  of 
its  substance  was  coated  over  with  a thin 
film  of  glairy  semifluid  matter,  composed  of 
aggregated  transparent  globul^  which  was 
the  living  part  of  the  sponge,  s^reting,  as  it 
extended  itself,  the  homy  fibres  which  are 
imbedded  in  it.  When  Sponges  are  ex- 
amined in  their  living  state  and  natural 
condition,  a constant  and  rapid  stream  of 


water  U seen  to  isstie  fVom  the  larger  orifices  , 
or  vents.  Tliis  stream  is  made  apparent  by 
the  movement  of  the  minute  particles  con-  I 
tained  in  it,  and  by  tlie  disturbance  of  those  | 
which  may  be  floating  in  the  surroanding  ^ 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  mode 
apparent  that  water  is  as  constantly  being 
imbibed  through  the  minute  pores ; and 
that,  after  traversing  the  smaller  cavities  of 
the  spongy  structure,  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  canals  through  which  it  is  expelled.  No 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  movement, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  a^gn  any  : no  cilia  have 
been  discovered  ; and  the  tissues  are  pos- 
sessed of  so  little  contractility,  that  ft  is 
difficult  to  suppose  the  fluid  propelled 
through  the  tubes  by  any  mechanical  influ- 
ence on  their  part.  That  the  nutrition  and  < 
growth  of  the  Sponges  depend  on  the  water 
which  enters  the  pores,  and  on  the  minute 
substances  it  holds  in  solution,  appears  evi- 
dent. And  not  only  does  this  circulation  of 
fluid  answer  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  it 
is  subservient  also  to  the  process  of  excre- 
tion. On  watching  the  currents  of  water 
that  issue  from  the  vents,  it  is  observed  tliat 
minute  flooculent  particles  are  incessantly 
detached  and  carried  out  by  them.  ” The 
growth  of  the  Sponge  is  thus  provided  for  ; 
the  living  gelatinous  matter  continually  oc-  : 
cumulates,  and,  as  it  spreads  in  every  direc- 
tion, secretes  and  deposits,  in  the  form  pecu-  | 
liar  to  its  species,  the  fibrous  material  and 
earthy  snlcula  wliich  characterize  the  ske-  ; 
Icton.’*  From  tills  description  of  the  struc-  i 
ture  of  a Sponge  it  will  be  apparent  that  all  ' 
parts  of  the  moss  are  similarly  organized: 
a necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  each 
part  is  able  to  carry  on,  indei>endently  of 
the  rest,  those  functions  needful  for  exist- 
ence. If,  therefore,  a Sponge  be  mechani- 
cally divided  into  several  pieces,  every  por- 
tion becomes  a distinct  animal. 

” The  multiplication  of  Sponges,  however,'* 
as  is  observed  by  the  author  before  quoted, 
and  to  whose  able  work  we  again  refer,  is 
eflccted  in  another  manner,  which  is  tlie 
ordinary  mode  of  their  reproduction,  and 
forms  a very  interesting  portion  of  their 
history.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  if  a 
living  Sponge  be  cut  to  pieces,  the  channels 
in  its  interior  are  found  to  have  their  walls 
studded  with  yellowish  gelatinous  granules, 


developed  in  the  living  parenchyma  which  i 
lines  them  ; Uicse  granules  are  the  germs  or  | 
gcmmulcs  from  wliich  a future  race  will  i 


spring  ; they  seem  to  be  formed  indifferently 
in  all  parts  of  the  mast,  sprouting  as  it  were 
from  the  albuminous  crust  whiem  coats  the 
skeleton,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
organs  appropriated  to  their  development. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  are  found  tc 
project  more  and  more  into  the  canals  which 
ramify  through  the  Sponge,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  of  locomotion  of  a 
description  which  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  mention.  The  gemmule  assumes 
an  ovoid  form,  and  a laige  portion  of  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  innumerable 
vibrating  hairs  or  cilia,  as  they  are  denomi- 
nated, which  arc  of  inconceivable  minute- 
ness, yet  Individually  capable  of  exercising 
rapid  movements,  which  produce  currents 
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in  the  furrounding  fluid.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, M n gemmulc  is  sufficiently  mature,  it 
becomes  detached  from  the  nidus  where  it 
was  formed,  and  whirled  along  by  the  i^ 
suing  streams  which  ore  expelled  through 
the  fecal  orifices  of  the  parent,  it  escaiics 
Into  the  water  around.  Instead,  however, 
of  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  so  apparently 
helpless  a particle  of  jelly  might  be  expected 
to  do,  the  ceaseless  vibration  of  the  cilia 
upon  its  surface  propels  it  rapidly  along, 
until,  being  .removed  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Its  original,  it  attaches  itself  to  a 
proper  object,  and,  losing  the  locomotive 
cilia  which  it  at  first  possessed,  it  becomes 
fixed  and  motionless,  and  dcveloiKS  witliin 
its  fubsunce  the  skeleton  peculiar  to  its 
species,  exhibiting  by  degrees  the  wnn  of 
the  individual  from  which  it  sprung.  The 
uses  to  which  the  Sponges  of  commerw  are 
applied  arc  various  and  well  known.  They 
are  usually  prepared  before  they  come  to 
the  market,  by  being  beaten  and  soaked  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  a view  to  bleach 
them,  and  to  dissolve  any  adherent  portions 
of  carbonated  lime.  The  late  Dr.  Johnston  s 
work  onBritUh  Sponges  is  an  admirable  liook  ? 
but  naturalists  are  looking  fora  moreex^tend- 
cd  treatise  by  Dr.  Boirerl»unk,K.H.S.,  x.L.S. 
BPONGE-CRAB. 


WniT»  8POONB1I.U, 
(PT.ATSr.aA  LXCCORODTA.) 


[See  DitoMiA.j 

8PONGILLA.  The  generic  name  for  our 
well-knoKn  fresh-wttter  Sponge,  which  i< 
found  growing  in  canaia,  eapecialiy  in  liie 
neighbouriiood  of  lock.. 

8POONBILI,.  {PtalaJea.)  A genua  of 
Qraliatoriai  birdf,  of  which  tlie  two  best 
known  apecica  are  the  iiVii/e  and  the  A’o- 
$eaU  Sjxxmbill;  tiie  former  appearing  to  he 
a general  inhabitant  of  the  Old  Continent, 
and  the  latter  of  tlie  New.  In  their  general 
atnieture  and  liabita  tliey  are  allied  to  the 
Storks  and  Herons;  but  their  beak,  from 
whicli  tliclr  name  is  derived,  is  long,  flat, 
and  broad  throughout  Its  length,'  widening 
and  flattening  more  particularly  at  the  end, 
ao  ai  to  form  a round  spatula-like  disc. 


the  figure  S,  but  the  convoliitioni  do  not 
cross  each  oilier,  the  points  of  contact  being 
united  by  a fine  membrane. 


The  White  Spookbili.  (Plainha  Ifueo- 
rotlia)  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  In  length  ; 
itslieak  is  eight  inches  and  a half,  and  dusky, 
with  several  undulated  transverse  ridges  of 
Idack,  and  the  tip  of  an  orange-yellow.  Tlie 
fhathers  at  the  back  of  the  head  form  a lieaii- 
tiful  crest,  wliich  is  of  a yellowish  colour. 
The  whole  of  the  plumage  Is  of  a pure  wldtc, 
except  tlie  lower  part  of  the  neck,  whlcli  is 
yellowish  buff:  the  naked  apace  round  tlie 
eyes  and  on  the  throat  pale  yellow  i tlie 
haw  of  the  latter  part  slightly  tinged  with 
rufous.  The  Spoonbill  freniienta  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  migrating  with  the 
Herons  and  Storks  i but  in  England  it  is 
now  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a liigh  tree  near  the  sea-side,  where  the 
female  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  gene- 
rally marked  with  a few  pale  red  spots  i 
during  breeding-time  this  bird  is  very  cla- 
moroua  It  feeds  upon  small  flah,  IroCT, 
snahs,  and  aquatic  insecta  : the  flesh  is  high- 
coloured  when  dressed,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  flavour  of  a goose.  The  tmehea  is  cu- 
riously formed,  having  a double  flexure,  like 


Tlie  Roseate  Spooxbiul  (PJalaJea  Aja- 
ya)  is  a most  elegant  species,  two  feet  three 
inches  ill  length  : tlie  beak,  six  Inches  in 
length,  and  marked  all  round  with  a groove 
parallel  to  the  margin,  is  of  a grayish  white, 
and  slightly  transparent,  show  mg  the  ramifi- 
cations of  its  blood-vessels  : the  forehead  and 
tliroat  are  naked,  and  whitish.  The  plumage 
is  of  a flue  rose-colour,  deepest  on  the  wings  ; 
the  tail  coverts  crimson  : the  legs  gray  ; the 
claws  dusky.  It  inhabits  Guiana,  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  America  i and  its  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  white  speciea 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  liis  ‘ Voyage  up  the  Ama- 
zon,' alludes  to  this  species  as  being  very 
abundant  in  that  wildly  magnificent  region, 
and  as  excelling  (with  the  scarlet  ibis,  wliicb 
he  names  with  it)  ail  the  water-birds  in  gor- 
geousness and  delicate  colouring.  " Tlie 
roseate  Spoonhiils,"  lie  adds,"  do  not  migrate, 
as  do  the  ibises,  licing  quite  common  tii>on 
the  whole  coast,  and  sometimes  being  seen 
far  up  tlie  Amazon  in  summer.  The  delicate 
roseate  of  tlicir  general  colouring,  witli  the 
ricli  lustrous  carmine  of  their  slioiildera  and 
hreast-tufts,  as  well  os  tlic  singular  formation 
of  their  liills,  render  them  olijccta  of  great 
interest  as  well  os  lieauty.  They  arc  seen 
fishing  for  slirimps  and  otlicr  small  matters 
along  tlie  edges  of  the  water,  or  in  the  mud 
left  exposed  by  the  ebliing  tide,  and,  as  they 
cat,  grind  the  food  in  their  mandibles  moved 
laterally.  As  well  as  the  ibis,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly shv  nt  every  season  except  when 
breeding.  T'hey  lirecd  in  the  same  places 
with  the  scarlet  ibises  and  wood  ibises,  and 
the  nests  of  the  three  resemble  each  other 
in  every  respect  but  in  size.  The  eggs  of 
the  Spoonbill  are  from  three  to  four,  large, 
white,  and  mucli  siiotted  with  brown.” 


SPRAT.  iClupea  aprattiu.)  This  fish  is 
much  allied  to  the  Herring  in  ail  points 
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except  tn  size,  as  to  be  frequently  mUtaken 
for  its  young  : its  distinctive  characters  are, 
however,  sufficiently  evident  on  examina- 
tion. The  chief  difference  consists  in  the 
abdomen,  which  in  the  Sprat  is  more  strongly 
serrated  : the  back  fin  is  also  placed  farther 
from  the  head  than  in  the  Herring,  and  the 
under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  : the  tall 
[ is  deeply  forked  ; the  scales  are  large,  round, 
and  deciduous  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head 
I and  back  dark  blue,  with  green  reflections 
I passing  into  silvery  wlUte  on  the  sides  and 
I belly.  In  length  a fUll-sized  Sprat  measures 
I six  inches,  and  nearly  an  Inch  and  a quarter 
: in  depth.  These  fish  are  taken  in  consider- 
; able  numbers  on  our  coasts,  particularly  the 
I southern  and  western  : and  though  not  so 
valuable  as  Herrings,  their  coming  into  the 
I market  in  immense  quantities  and  at  a very 
; moderate  price  immediately  after  the  Her- 
: ring  season  is  over,  they  prove  very  uscfhl  as  a 
: cheap  and  agreeable  fo^  during  the  winter 
' months.  The  fishing  season  begins  early  1b 
I November  i and  in  dark,  foggy  nuhts,  es- 
pecially, large  shoals  are  often  taken.  So 
. great,  indeed,  is  the  supply  ocoasionally,  that 
many  thousand  tons  are  in  some  seasons  sold 
I to  tlie  Kentish  hop-growers  and  farmers  for 
I the  express  purpose  of  being  used  as  manure. 

SPRINGBOK,  or  SPRINGBUCK.  iAnti- 
lope  Euchore,)  Few  Antelopes  are  more 
entitled  to  onr  notice  than  the  graceful 
Springbok,  whose  name  is  derived  fVora  the 
extraordinary  periiendicular  leaps  it  makes 
when  alarmed,  or  os  it  scours  the  plain. 
These  animals  are  gregarious,  ond  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  their  habits  of  mi- 


BPnixoDox.— (AMTinops  Buonoaa.) 

gratlon.  The  vast  wilds  In  the  interior  of 
^uth  Africa,  which  they  inhabit  in  almost 
incr^ible  multitudes,  are  subject  to  seasons 
of  such  excessive  drou|(ht  that  not  a green 
leaf  or  a blade  of  grass  is  visible.  When  this 
scene  of  barrenness  occurs,  myriads  of  Spring- 
bucks make  their  wajr  towards  the  fertile 


set  in  they  return  in  troops  of  many  thou-  | 
sands,  covering  the  extensive  for  se- 

veral hours  in  their  passage.  But  their  mi- 
grations are  not  made  with  impunity  : lions, 
hyasiias,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  make  great  1 
havoc  in  their  ranks ; and  the  gun  of  the 
colonist  is  used  with  unerring  aim.  Several 
English  travellers  have  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed these  extraordinary  marches,  among 
whom  is  Mr.  Pringle,  who  says  that  he  once 
passed  through  one  of  these  migratory  hordes, 
near  the  Little  Kish  river,  which  whitened, 
or  rather  speckled,  the  country  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ; and  he  estimates  the  num- 
bers at  one  time  In  view,  at  not  less  than 
2.5,000  or  30,000.  The  general  colour  of  the 
Springbuck  is  a light  yellowish  brown  ; the 
sides  and  belly  divided  by  a broad  band  of 
chestnut,  which  runs  down  part  of  the  shoul- 
ders : the  upper  part  of  the  tail  Is  white, 
the  lower  black  ; and  fVom  the  tail  some 
way  up  the  back  is  a strii>e  of  white,  cx-  | 
panslbfe  at  pleasure.  When  takeu  young  ' 
the  Springbuck  is  easily  tamed,  and  displays  i 
the  confident  si>ortivene«  of  a goat. 

8QUALU8:  SQUALID.®.  A genus  and  I 
family  ofcartilagiuous  voracious  fishes.  [See  | 
SUAUK.J 

8QUATINA.  [See  ANOxt-naH.3 

SQUn-LA;  or  MANTIS  CRABS.  Agemu 
of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  order  Stoma^ 
noda.  Its  carapace  only  covers  the  anterior 
half  of  the  thorax  \ the  hinder  being  formed 
of  rings  like  those  of  the  abdomen.  It  Is 
provided  with  enormous  claws,  tenninatlng 
in  a sharp  hook  ; the  last  joint  furnished 
with  six  sharp  projecting  spines,  and  the 
preceding  joint  with  three,  and  so  hollowed 


cultivated  districts,  which  thev  literally  in- 
uudate,  to  the  great  dismay  or  the  colonist, 
who  is  com)telled  to  drive  his  flocks  and 


herds  to  a distant  pasturage  while  the  work 
of  desolation  is  going  on.  They  continue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  for  two  or 
three  montlis : when  the  rainy  season  has 


BPOTTBD  UAWTra-ORAB. 

(S<aO]Z.Z.A  UAGOZ.AT*.) 

as  to  render  this  claw  a most  efficient  hi* 
strument  of  prehension  ; bearing  a consider^ 
able  resemblance  to  the  fore  legs  of  the  or- 
thopterous genns  jlfanfit;  hence  the  more 
popular  name  applied  to  the  species  of  this 
genus.  The  other  foot-jaws,  and  the  three 
anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  members,  share 
in  this  conformation,  and  serve  to  hold  the 
prey  against  the  mouth.  The  three  pos- 
terior pairs  of  legs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
annulated  portion  of  the  thorax,  are  fur- 
nished with  a brush  instead  of  a hook  at  their 
extremities,  and  more  resemble  the  abdomi- 
nal swimming-legs.  The  tail  is  expanded 
intoabroad  fin.  By  the  nature  of  its  confor- 
mation we  see  that  this  animal  is  adapted  both 
for  seizing  and  holding  its  prey,  as  well  as 
for  swimming,  but  not  at  all  for  walking. 


Cfic  Crcaiurj)  nf  jJatural  5}t^tory 


j r SQUIRREL.  (.Sciwru*.)  A genua  of  Ro- 
I ^nt  mammalia,  characterized  by  the  lower 
I inclMrs  being  very  compressed,  and  the  tail 
! long  and  bushy.  From  this  latter  member 
' being  tamed  over  its  back  when  the  animal 
I ia  in  a state  of  rest,  the  genua  has  derived  its 
scientific  name,  acturua  a shade,  and 

owra,  a tail),  of  which  the  English  is  only 
a corruption.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes, 
with  a trace  of  an  anterior  thumb ; the  hinder 
feet  have  five  distinct  toes : there  are  four 
molars  to  each  jaw,  and  a very  small  addi* 
tional  one  in  front,  which  soon  falls.  The 
head  is  large,  the  eyes  prominent : they  are 
active  animals,  ascending  trees  with  facility. 
Their  beautv  and  extreme  neatness  com- 
bined  with  their  light  and  graceful  motions 
havis  made  them  general  favourites. 

The  Coxifoir  SgriRREt  (5nurus  vulgaris'^ 
is  completely  formed  for  an  arboreal  lifb; 
I and  its  toil  is  extremely  long,  beautifhl, 
I and  spreading.  Its  general  length  f^om 
I the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  about  fifteen 
, inches.  The  ears  are  terminated  by  long 
tufts  of  hair ; the  colour  of  the  head,  body, 
tiul,  and  legs,  is  a bright  reddish  brown  ; 
the  belly  and  breast  are  white ; the  eves 
large,  black,  and  sparkling ; the  fore  ^t 
strong,  sharp,  and  well  adapted  to  hold  its 
food  ; the  legs  short  and  muscular  ; the 
toes  long ; and  the  nails  sham  and  strong. 
The  upber  Ijp  ia  cleft } the  ^ short  and 
silky : there  arc  four  molar  teeth  on  each 
ride  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  five  in  the, upper, 
the  first  of  which  is  onlv  a small  tubercle  ; 
and  the  incisors  arc  two  In  each  jaw.  When 
on  the  ground,  they  move  by  successive 
leaps,  with  the  tail  extended  and  undu- 
lating ; when  sitting,  the  t^l  is.  elevated 
over  their  bocks  like  a plume  i but  the  forest 
is  their  home,  and  they  display  wonderful 


^ili^  in  leaping  from  bough  to  bough. 
The  Squirrel  lives  upon  nuts,  acorns,  beech- 
most,  the  bark  of  young  trees,  leaf-buds,  and 
tender  shoots.  Like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  it 
generally  sits  oh  its  hinder  logs,  using  its 
fore  paws  to  convey  its  food  to  the  mouth. 
It  is  most  provident  in  laying  up  its  winter 
; stores,  not  merely  in  one  place  of  safety,  but 
in  several  holes  of  trees,  in  the  immediate 
I neighbourhood  of  its  own  retreat ; and  there 
I vast  magazines  of  nuts  and  aooms  are  to  be 
I found  in  that  dreary  season  when  the  trees 
; are  divested  both  of  their  fruits  and  foliage. 

; The  Squirrers  nest  is  constructed  witli  great 
art,  of  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  curiously 
interlaced,  and  usually  placed  either  in  the 
liollow  of  a tree,  or  in  the  fork  tetween  two 
branches,  where  it  is  well  defended  from 
the  weather,  and  can  be  least  easily  dis- 
covered. Here,  generally  in  May  or  June, 
tlie  little  animal  brings  forth  its  young,  the 
young  family  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
four  or  five.  The  oqnirrel  never  appears  in 
the  open  fields,  but  keeps  among  the  tallest 
trees,  and  avoids  as  much  as  possible  the 
habitations  of  men.  It  is  so  extremely  vi- 
gilant, that  if  the  tree  in  which  It  resides  be 
only  touched  at  the  bottom,  it  instantly 
takes  the  alarm,  quits  its  nest,  leaps  to  an- 
, other  and  another  tree,  and  thus  travels  on 
tiU  it  finds  itself  in  perfect  security  ; and  it 


returns  to  its  home  by  similar  arboreal  paths, 
unattainable  by  any  other  quadruped.  Their 
agility  is  such  that  it  is  a very  dimeuH  thing 
to  shoot  a Squirrel  in  motion.  **  The}  have 
been  seen,  when  hard  pressed,  and  when  the 
distance  to  the  next  tree  has  been  beyond 
their  most  extravagant  leaps,  to  throw  them- 
telves  oflf,  spreading  abroad  their  limbs  so  as 
to  make  their  body  as  parachute-like  os 
posrible  to  break  their  fall ; and  on  reaching 
the  ^ound  without  harm,  bound  along  for 
the  few  intervening  paces,  and  ascend  the  i 
tree  with  a celeri^  almost  too  quick  for  the  | 
eye  to  follow."  The  Ck>mmon  Squirrel  In-  I 
habits  Europe,  Korth  America,  and  the 
northern  apd  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  In 
Sweden  and  Lapland  the  colour  changes  to 
gray  in  the  winter  season ; in  Siberia  it  is 
often  seen  entirelv  white ; and  even  in  this 
country  some  slight  variation  in  the  colour 
is  observable ; sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  found 
with  the  tail  milk-white,  all  tlie  other  parts 
being  of  the  usual  colour.  When  in  cap- 
tivity the  Squirrel  may  be  said  to  be  always 
in  motion. 

TheQRET  Squirrel  (iSinurusCarofmeiisu) 
is  cxtremelv  common  in  North  America, 
especially  in  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut 
forests.  Formerly  it  was  so  abundant  in 
many  districts  as  to  become  a scourge  to  the 
inhabitants.  Its  colour  is  usually  a fine 
bluish-gray,  mixed  with  a slight  tinge  of 
orange,  and  the  tail  is  edged  with  white.  It 
is  a small  species,  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  activity,  and  when  kept  in  confinement 
is  exceedingly  playful  and  mischievous. 

The  Fox  Squirrel  (Sciurus  vtUpimts)  is 
a large  species,  and  inhabits,  exclusively,  the 
pine  forests  of  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  body  is  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  the  tail  sixteen.  The  colour  is  gray  a-nd 
black,  or  mottled. 

The  Cat  Squirrel  (.5ciMms  ctnercua)  is 
distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  the  texture 
of  its  lur.  The  length  of  the  body  is  twelve  \ 
inches,  and  of  the  tail  fourteen  : the  colour  \ 
cinereous  above,  and  wliite  beneath  : the  tall  i 
is  less  distichous  than  in  the  others,  and  { 
striped  with  black.  It  has  four  molar  teeth 
only  on  each  ride  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  Red  Squirrel,  or  Hudsojc’s  Bat 
SQUiRRBL,(<Sciurus  i/udson/us),  is  a beautiful 
species,  inhabiting  the  plne-forcsta  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay  and  the  Northern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  marked  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  with  a ferruginous  line  fVom  head  to 
toil ; the  sides  are  paler ; and  the  belly  is  of 
a pale  ash-colour,  mottl^  with  black.  The 
tall,  which  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  bushy  ae 
that  of  the  commou  kind,  is  of  a ferruginous 
colour,  barred  with  black  i aod  towa^  the 
tip  has  a broad  belt  of  the  same  colour.  Ia 
size  it  is  somewhat  less  than  the  European 
^uiirel. 

The  Barbart  SonenEL.  (5c»urt/s  pefu-  i 
fus.)  This  is  a native  of  Barbary  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  living  usually  in  palm  trees. 
It  has  full  black  eyes,  with  white  orbits ; 
the  head,  feet,  body,  and  tail  are  cinereous, 
inclining  to  red  ; the  rides  are  longitudinally 
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with  two  white  stripe*  ; the  belh*  is 
white  ; and  the  tail»  which  is  bushy,  is  regu- 
larly marked  with  shmJes  of  black.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  Squirrel. 

The  Palm  Squirrel.  (5ciun«  palma- 
rMm.)  This  species  has  acquired  its  name 
from  Its  being  commonly  seen  frisking  about 
pa  m trees  in  the  East  Indies.  It  princi- 
pally feeds  on  fruit,  and  is  said  to  be  rery 


Palm  squirrkl.  — (sciORoa  palmardm.) 


fond  of  the  palm  wine,  which  is  extracted 
from  the  cocoa  trees.  The  female  lavs  her 
young  in  the  holes  of  old  walls.  This  siie- 
oics  IS  not  unfrcquently  brought  alive  to  tliia 
country. 

The  Plaxtaix  Sqvirrel.  bSi- 

neatus.)  This  pretty  s[)ccies  is  a native  of 
Java,  and  is  constantly  I,ept  by  the  Javanese 
as  a jict.  One  which  ,Jr.  Adams  obtained 
wlicn  visiting  that  country  in  the  Samarang, 
he  describes  as  “an  amusing  little  animal, 
full  of  frolic,  and  as  pluyftil  as  a kitten.  He 
never  carried  his  tail  over  his  back,  like  the 
greater  number  of  liis  eonsimilars,  but  would 
trail  it  gracefully  along  the  ground.  VV'hcn 
angry,  he  would  dilate  this  ornamental  ari- 
peiidagc.  and  bristle  up  the  liairs,  like  an 
irritated  cat.  His  natural  cry  was  a weak 
chirping  sound,  but  when  teased  bevond  his 
powers  of  endurance,  he  would  make'a  sharp, 

I low,  and  passionate  noi.se.  He  seemed  to 
court  caresses,  and  would  receive  tlicin  with 
pleasure,  liis  food  consisted  of  bananas  and 
I cocoa-nuts,  which  he  would  usually  nibble 
t like  a rat,  though  sometimes  he  would  place 
I it  between  his  paws.  He  was  a remarkably 
) cleanly  little  creature,  continually  dressing 
hi8  fur  in  the  manner  of  the  FeHruK,  When 
he  slept,  he  rolled  himself  up  like  the  dor- 
mouse, with  his  tail  encircling  his  body. 
Always  active  and  blithe,  he  would  some- 
times perform  feats  of  extraordinary  agility, 
bounding  to  great  distances,  and  clinging  to 
every  object  within  his  reach.” 

STAG.  [See  Deer,  Red.] 

STAG-BEETLE.  In  the  article Lrc anus 
we  have  entered  at  some  length  on  a dc- 
s<Tiption  of  the  most  common  genus  of  the 
VV'c  mav  here  refer  our  readers 
to  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  ge- 
nera of  exotic  Lucanidie.  In  Australia  we 
find  the  genus  Lamjtrima^  in  M’hich  the  pre- 
valent colouring  is  metallic  green  ; the 
mandibles  are  short,  and  clothed  with  hairs 
on  the  inside.  In  New  Zealand  occurs  the 
genus  Dem/roWetr,  which  at  first  sight  re- 
sembles a small  si>ccies  of  Dynastes.  In 
South  America  wo  meet  with  the  genus 


PhoUdotus,  in  wliich  the  body  Is  covered 
with  scales.  On  the  island  of  Cliiloi?  the 
trill  V remarkable  genus  ChiasogimthusoccwTB^ 
m the  male  of  which  the  mandibles  arc 
longer  than  the  body,  bent  down  towards 
the  tip,  where  they  are  reflexed;  on  their 
under  side,  at  the  base,  there  is  a long  horn. 
Our  figure  will  illustrate  the  form  of  this 
curious  insect  better  than  the  longest  de- 
scription ; tliat  with  the  long  jaws  shows  the 
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male,  while  the  figure  of  the  thorax  and  hcml 
represent  tliosc  of  the  female,  in  which  the 


HEAD  AWD  THORAX  OP  PEMAI.E  (O.aRAMTlT.) 

mandibles  are  very  short.  Another  curious  ) 
genus  allied  to  this  it  Sphenognathus^  a native  ' 
of  Columbia. 

8TAPHYLTNUS : STAPliyTAlXIDg-E. 
A genus  and  family  ofColeoptcrous  insects. 
They  have  in  general  the  head  large  and 
flat,  strong  mandibles,  an- 
tennas short,  the  thorax  as 
broad  as  the  abdomen,  the 
elytra  truncate  at  the  tip, 
but  still  covering  the  wings, 
which  arc  of  ordinary  size. 

The  species  are  usually  found 
under  dead  leaves,  stones, 
dung,  See,  Our  figure  repre- 
sents the  StapAi/linus  (Oep- 
pits)  ofetUy  a large  and  cha- 
racteristic sp^ies  of  the  fa- 
mily, which  is  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  by  many 
known  familinrly  u the  srAraTUno, 
Devils  Coach  Horse.”  oi.kmh 
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Or.  EHchson,  of  Berlin,  hu  pubIUhe<1,  in 
one  volume,  a monograph  of  all  the  »t>vcief. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  Great  Briiaiu. 

STAR-FISUES.  [See  Astkuias,  p.  41.] 

STARLING.  (SfitrntL^.)  A genua  of 
Fa.«.4crine  birds,  having  the  beak  compressed, 
particularly  towards  the  )K>int,  which  is 
blunt  and  nail-like.  Of  these,  tite  best 
known  species  Is  the  Common  Staulino 
(Sttirnua  vuff/orig\  wliich  is  about  the  size 
of  the  blackbird  : the  bill  is  straight,  shar{>- 
p()lnted,  and  of  a yel]owi^h  brown  ; In  old 
birds  deep  yellow' ; the  whole  plumage  dark, 
glossed  w'ith  green,  blue,  purple,  and  copi>cr, 
each  feather  being  marked  at  the  end  with  a 
pale  3*ellow  8j>ot : the  wing-coverts  arc  edge<i 
with  yellowibh-brown  : the  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  dusky,  with  light  edges : the  legs 
are  rcd<lish  brow’n.  The  Starling  is  an  in- 
habitant of  almost  every  climate  ; and  as  it 
Is  a familiar  bird,  and  easily  trained  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  its  habits  have  l>een 
more  frequently  oliser%*ed  than  those  of  most 
other  birds.  They  make  an  artless  ne;it  in 
hollow  trees,  the  eaves  of  old  houses,  towers, 
and  clilT*  overhanging  the  sea.  In  the  au- 
tumn they  fly  In  v:tst  fl«>cks,  and  may  be 
known  at  a great  distance  by  their  w hirling 
mode  of  flight.  So  attached  arc  they  to 
society,  that  they  not  only  join  those  of  their 
own  s]>ccies,  but  also  birdsof  aditferentkind, 
and  arc  frequently  seen  in  company  with 
Redwings,  Fieldfares,  Jackdaw's,  Ac.  Their 
principal  food  consists  of  w'orms,  snails,  and 
caterpillars  ; they  also  cat  various  kinds  of 
grain,  seeds,  and  berries  ; are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly fund  of  cherries  ; and  are  accused 
of  breaking  and  sucking  the  eggs  of  other 
birds.  They  arc  very  docile  in  confinement, 
and  may  be  easily  taught  to  rei>cat  short 
phrases,  or  w'hlstte  tunes,  w ith  great  exact- 
ness,—their  powers  of  imitation  being  con- 
siderable. 


STARMNO.^STURMOB  VCI^OARIfl.) 

“The  Starling  shall  always  have  a friend 
in  me,"  says  that  genuine  defender  of  the 
feathered  race,  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  ^ I 
admire  it  fur  its  tine  sha|ie  and  lovely  plu- 
I mage  t I proteirt  it  for  its  wild  and  varied 
song  t and  I defend  it  for  its  innocence." 
*'  Tiicre  is  not  a bird  in  all  Great  Britain 
more  harmless  than  the  Starling  : still  it  has 
to  suffer  persecution,  and  is  too  oAen  doomed 
to  see  its  numbers  thinned  by  the  hand  of 


w antonness  or  error.  The  farmer  complains 
that  it  sucks  his  pigeons’  eggs,  and,  when 
the  gunner  and  his  a.<;scmhlcd  partv  wish  to 
try  their  new  percussion  cap,  the  keeper  is 
ordered  to  close  the  holes  of  entrance  into 
the  dovecot  ovcmiglit  { and  the  next  morn- 
ing three  or  four  dozen  of  Starlings  are  cap- 
tured to  l>e  shot  : while  the  kce]>er,  that  slave 
of  Nimrod,  receives  thanks,  and  often  a boon, 
from  the  surrounding  sportsmen,  for  having 
freed  the  dovecot  from  such  a pest.  Alas! 
these  poor  Starlings  had  merely  resorted  to 
it  for  shelter  and  protection,  and  were  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  fragments  of  egg- 
shells which  w'crc  strcw'ed  upon  the  flour. 
These  frogments  were  the  work  of  deep- 
designing  knaves,  and  not  of  the  harmless 
starling.  The  rat  and  the  weasel  w*ere  the 
real  destroyers  ; but  they  had  done  the  deed 
of  mischief  in  the  dark,  unseen  and  unsus- 
I>C('ted  : while  the  stranger  Starlings  were 
taken,  condemned,  and  executed,  fur  having 
been  found  in  a jilac'e  built  fur  other  tenant* 
of  a more  profitable  description.” 

We  take  leave  also  to  add  a few  lines  re- 
specting this  bird  from  the  ‘Journal  of  a Na- 
turalist.’ “ They  vastly  delight,  in  a bright 
autumnal  morning,  to  sit  basking  and  preen- 
ing themselves  on  the  summit  of  a tree, 
chattering  all  together  In  a low  song-llke 
note.  There  is  something  singularly  curloita 
and  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  these  bird* 
previous  to  their  nightly  retirement,  by  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  the  evolutious  they 
execute  at  that  time.  They  will  form  them- 
sclvc.s,  perhaps,  into  a triangle,  then  shoot 
into  a long,  pear-sha])cd  figure,  expand  like 
a sheet,  wheel  into  a ball,  as  Fliny  observes, 
each  individual  striving  to  get  into  the 
centre,  Ac.,  with  a promptitude  more  like 
para<lc  movements  than  the  actions  of  birds. 
As  the  breeding  season  advances,  these  pro- 
digious flights  divide,  and  finally  separate 
into  pairs,  and  form  their  summer  settle- 
ments ; but  probably  the  vast  body  of  them 
leaves  the  kingdum.'* 

A second  species  is  found  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  its  uniform  colour,  wanting  the  whitish 
si>ots,  and  having  the  feathers  longer  and 
more  pointed.  Tliis  is  the  Stui-nus  unicolor. 

STAUROFUS.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Le- 
pidoptcra,  containing  tlie 

Stauropus  FAoi,  or  Lobster  Moth. 
This  Motli  is  found  in  various  parte 
of  the  south  of  England,  but  is  compara- 
tively rare.  It  varies  from  two  inches  and 


LOBSTltR-MOTH.— (8TADR0PO8  FAOX.) 

a quarter  to  three  inches  in  expanse  ; ita 
colour  a dull  grayish-brow'n,  with  the  fore- 
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wings  varied  towards  the  base  and  hind 
margin  with  reddish  : the  base  is  pale,  sue- 
ecciled  by  a broad  dark  bar,  with  several 
paler  patches  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  followed  by  a waved  and  toothed  pale 
I stri|>e.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing  is 
I paler,  with  a row  of  small  black  sub-margi- 
nal dots,  preceded  on  the  costa  by  a luteous 

I strii^e  : the  hind  wings  are  brow'n,  with  an 
j angulated  pale  stripe  running  from  the  outer 

I I margin  half-way  across  the  middle  of  the 
1 1 wiugs.  The  Caterpillar  is  rusty  gray,  or 


I0ATXRPII.1.AR  OP  nOBSTXR-KOTB, 
(STAOROPOn  PAOI.) 

j fawn  colour:  the  cocoon  is  closely  woven, 
and  more  resembles  silver  paper  than  any 
> other  material.  The  i>crfcct  insect  appears 
I in  June  and  July,  and  the  caterpillar  in 
I the  autumn.  It  feeds  on  the  hazel,  alder, 

, sloe,  &e. 

STEENBOK.  (Antilopt  traffulus.)  Few 
' of  the  Antelope  tribe  are  more  graceful  than 
. the  Steenbok.  Its  body  b well  made  and 
{ compact ; its  legs  long  and  slender  t its  head 
small  and  well  formed  ; and  its  tail  Karcetv 
perceptible.  The  length  of  this  animal  it 
about  tlirce  feet  six  indies,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulder  under  twenty  inches.  The 
1 upiier  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a reddish- 
I fawn  colour ; the  hair  on  shoulders,  back, 

I and  sides  appearing  to  be  tipi>cd  with  a 
silvery  hue  : the  nose  and  legs  arc  dark 
brown  ; the  breast,  l>eUy,  and  luner  parts  of 
the  limbs  white  : but  what  most  conspicu- 
ously marks  this  species  is  a black  line  which 
posses  from  the  root  of  each  horn  backwards, 
uniting  between  the  ears,  and  forming  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  Iiorns  are  smooth,  po- 
lished, and  finely  iMunted  ; the  ears  very 
long  and  brood.  It  inhabits  the  stony  plains 
ij  and  rocky  hills  of  South  Africa;  is  parti- 
I cularly  shy,  and  runs  with  remarkable  swift- 
I ness.  It  is  much  hunted  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  Is  esteemed  ex- 
cellent venison. 

STELLERin.*:.  or  STAR-FISUES.  [See 
Astkkias,  p.  41.] 

8TELT-IO.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Sau- 
rians  belonging  to  the  Iguana  family.  They 
are  characterised  chiefly  by  having  the  tail 
encircled  with  rings  of  large  scales  that  are 
often  spinous. 

STERF-OGNATHUS.  [See  SurrLiMXXT.] 

STERLET.  {Accipemtr  ruthtnu$.)  The 
smallest  species  of  Sturgeon,  being  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length  t it  is  found  in  the 
Volga  and  some  other  Russian  rivers,  and  is 
considered  a great  delicacy.  The  caviar 


made  fW>m  this  fish  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  the  royal  table. 

STICKLEBACK.  {GtuiermtevB.)  A f-e- 
nus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes.  conipriMnt; 
several  si>ccie8,  which  diflfer  principally  in 
their  number  of  spines,  and  are  named  ac- 
cordingly. The  TuKKK-si'tNAU  Stilxlk- 
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(OASTEROSTSOS  AOOLSATOS.) 

BACtc  {Gatteroiliexm  acnlratut)  Is  found  !n 
almost  every  river,  brook,  and  pond.  It 
seldom  grows  to  the  length  of  two  Inches 
and  a half:  the  eyes  are  large ; tlic  belly  is 
prominent ; the  body  near  the  tail  is  s<iuare: 
and  the  sides  are  covered  with  large  bonv 
plates,  placed  transversely.  On  the  back 
there  are  three  sharp  spines,  capable  of  ele- 
vation or  depresiion  at  pleasure  ; the  dorsal 
fin  is  placed  near  the  tail  ; the  pectoral  fins 
arc  broad ; the  ventral  spine  triangular  at 
the  base  t and  a small  fold  of  skin  forms  a 
horizontal  crest  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 
The  colour  of  the  bock  it  green  : the  checks,  | 
sides,  and  belly  tilverv  white  ; but  in  some 
the  lower  jaw  and  belly  ore  of  a bright 
crimson.  These  fishes  are  sometimes  so 
plentiful  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  as  to  be  collected  and  used 
for  manuring  the  land  in  their  vicinity. 
The  males  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  and 
they  use  their  spines  with  such  fatal  effect,  ' 
that  one  occasionally  rljra  up  and  kills  the 
otlicr. 

The  other  species  deserving  mention  is 
the  FimtB.H-«riNKi>  Stickukback  iGu»tc- 
rosttuB  $pinachxa)y  which  is  of  a more  elon- 
gated form  than  the  others,  and  Is  common 
around  our  coast,  and  lu  the  Baltic  ; seldom, 
however,  ascending  rivers.  Though  less 
active  Uian  its  brethren  of  the  frcsli  water,  it 
is  scarcely  less  voracious,  devouring  the  fry 
of  other  fishes,  crustaceans,  Ac.  it  keeps 
near  rocks  and  stones  covered  with  sea- 
weeds, among  which  it  takes  refuge  on  any 
alarm  ; but  is  very  pti^aclous,  and  seldom 
loses  any  opportunity  Uml  presents  iUclf  of 


displaying  its  natural  ferocity.  It  spawns 
in  spring,  and  the  voung,  less  than  half  an 
inch  long,  are  seen  In  considerable  numbers 
in  summer  at  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
this  species  of  Stickleback  constructs  a nest 
wherein  to  deposit  its  spawn,  and  gtmrds  it 
with  watcliful  care  till  the  young  fry  make 
their  appearance.  In  our  article  ^Fjsiiks” 
a circumstantial  account  of  this  fact,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Couch,  appears  ; and  in  the  * TVans- 
actions  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists' 
Club'  the  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Dunenn  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turnbull.  They 
say,  '*Thcse  nests  arc  to  be  found  in  spring  and 
summer,  on  several  parts  of  our  coasts,  in 
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i rocky  and  weedy  i>ool*  between  tide-marks. 
They  arc  attout  eii,'ht  inches  in  lengtli,  and 
ol'  au  elliptical  form  or  pear-shaped,  formed 
by  matting  together  the  branches  of  some 
common  /ucus,  as,  for  example,  the  fucut 
nodoaua^  with  various  confervac,  alvac.  the 
smaller  Floridcie,  and  corallines.  These 
arc  all  tied  together  in  one  confused  compact 
moss,  by  means  of  a thread  run  through, 
and  around,  and  amongst  them  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  The  thread  is  of 
great  length,  as  fine  as  ordinary  silk,  tough, 
and  somewhat  elastic  ; whitish  and  formed 
of  some  albuminous  secretion.  It  is  evi- 
dent tliat  the  fish  must  first  deposit  iU 
spawn  amid  the  growing  fucus,  and  after* 
wards  gather  its  branches  together  around 
the  eggs,  weaving  and  incorporating  at 
the  tame  time  all  the  rubbish  that  is  lying 
or  floating  around  the  nucleus.  They  were 
narrowly  watclred  for  some  weeks,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  same  fish  was 
always  in  attendance  upon  its  own  nest. 
During  the  time  of  ho|>e  and  expectation, 
they  t^“ome  fearless,  and  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  takeu  up  by  the  hand  repeatediv. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  object  in 
I remaining  near  the  nest  is  to  guard  it  against 
I the  attacks  of  such  animals  as  might  feel 
I inclined  to  prey  upon  its  contents. 

! 8TXLIFKR.  A genus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals, one  of  which  was  discovered  by  Arthur 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  11.  M.  S.  Sainarang,  living 
on  the  body  of  a starfish  on  tlie 

coast  of  Borneo.  It  has  two  elongate  subu- 
late tentacles,  with  the  eyes  sessile  near  the 
outer  side  of  their  base,  and  a small  rounded 
head.  The  mantle  is  entirely  enclosed  and 
covered  by  tlie  thin  shell,  and  the  foot  is 
narrow,  slender,  very  much  produced  beyond 
the  heatl  in  front,  and  scarcely  extended  at 
all  behind. 

STIPITURUS,  or  Soft-tailxd  Fly- 
CATCUKK.  iStijntuvuA  mo/acAitrua.)  This 
curious  species  of  bird  inhabits^  Austnlia. 
The  beak,  which  is  dark  brow*n,  Is  furnished 
with  strong  bristles : the  general  colotir  of 
the  plumage  Is  ferruginous,  but  the  feathers 
of  the  uiJpcr  parts  of  the  bo«ly  and  wings 


black  : over  the  eyes,  arising  at  the  base  of 
the  beak,  is  a pale  blue  streak  i throat  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  same  blue  colour; 
the  feathers  of  the  rump  are  soft,  long, 
and  silky  ; wings  short,  nearly  reocUng  to 
the  base  of  the  toil,  which  Is  upwards  of 
four  inches  long ; the  shaAs  very  slender 
and  black,  the  webs  on  each  side  consist- 
ing of  minute  slender  haiiY  black  fila- 
ments, placed  at  distances,  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  feathers  of  the  Cos- 
•owary.  It  is  fond  of  marshy  places, 
abounding  with  long  grass  and  rushes. 
When  disturbed,  its  flight  is  very  short, 
and  It  runs  on  the  ground  with  great  swift- 
ness. 

STOAT.  [See  Euuiirx.] 

STILT,  or  STILT  PLOVER.  (JTiman- 
lOfTUt.)  A genus  of  wading  birds,  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  length  and  slenderness 
of  their  legs,  and  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 


I bill,  which  is  round,  slender,  and  pointed. 

I Stilts,  tliough  not  numerous,  are  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; the  si>ecies  which 
occasionally  visits  England  and  Western 
Europe  being  spread  throughout  Asia  and 
Africa — two  others  being  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica, and  one  in  Australia.  The  European 
•]x;cics  is  white,  w’ith  a black  calotte  and 
mantle,  and  red  legs.  They  are  destitute  of  a j 
hind  toe,  and  their  long  legs  are  so  feeble  as  I 
to  render  walking  a paTnml  efibrt  to  them  ; ' 
but  th^  fly  with  great  swiAness,  and  swim 
well.  They  frequent  marshes,  shallow  lakes, 
&c.  t and  feed  upon  minute  shell-fish,  insects, 
Crustacea,  Ac.  In  constructing  tlieir  nests, 
fix  or  eight  pairs  of  birds  unite  to  build  a 
platform,  by  which  the  nests  may  be  raised 
above  tlio  middle  of  the  water.  ISce  Uiaiak- 
Torus.] 

STOCK-DOVE.  (Cofum&a  oraos.)  From 
the  Stock-dove,  or  common  Wild-Pjgso.v, 
it  was  once  supposed  that  most  of  the  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  the  CoiumbUUe,  w'hich  in  a 
state  of  domestication  are  dei>eudent  upon 
man,  derived  their  origin : hcucc  the  name 
Stock^di>ve»  It  is,  however,  now  believed 
that  the  Rock-dove  (Cof.  livia)  is  the  parent 
stock.  It  is  fourteen  inches  in  length : the 
bill  is  pale  red  ; the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  buck  are  of  a deep  bluish  gray, 
reflected  on  tlie  sides  of  the  neck  with  glossy  j 
green  and  gold  ; breast  nale  reddish  purple' ; j 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  rump 
light  gray  or  ash,  os  are  also  the  bell}’, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  ; the  primary 
quill  feathers  are  dusky,  edged  witli  white, 
the  others  gray,  marked  with  two  black 
spots  on  the  outer  webs ; toil  ash-gray, 
tipped  with  black  : legs  and  feet  red  ; claws 
black.  The  pi^con-fancier's  art  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  tints  among  the  various  do- 
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STOCK-DOVX. — (OCLUUBA  aWAR,) 

masticated  species.  Wild  Pigeons  are  said 
to  migrate  into  England  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  from  the  northern  regions,  and 
return  in  the  spring  { many  of  them,  how- 
ever, remain  in  this  country.  They  build 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  usually 
have  two  broods  in  the  year  : but  In  a state 
of  domestication  they  generally  breed  every 
month  I and  although  they  only  lay  two 
Mgs  at  a time,  if  afi  were  suffered  to  live 
their  increase  in  a few  years  would  become 
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enormoiii.  The  male  and  female  perform 
the  office  of  incubation  by  turns,  and  feed 
their  young  by  casting  up  the  provisions 
which  they  have  treasured  up  in  their  capa- 
cious crop.  At  hrst  the  young  are  served  with 
food  considerably  macerated  ; but  os  they 
grow  older,  the  parents  gradually  diminish 
the  trouble  of  preparing  it;  and  at  length  send 
forth  the  young  birds  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Uowever,  when  they  have  plenty  of 
provisions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  young 
ones  almost  fit  for  flight,  and  eggs  hatching 
at  the  same  time  in  the  identical  nest. 

STOMAPODA.  An  order  of  the  class 
Crustacea^  all  the  species  of  which  are  ma- 
rine, and  the  largest  only  found  In  tropical 
climates.  In  many  of  the  animals  composing 
this  Order  the  feet  approach  the  mouth.  The 
general  form  of  the  body  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Crayfish  and  its 
allies  ; the  abdomen  being  much  prolonged, 
the  tail-fin  much  expanded  laterally,  and 
the  appendages  beneath  the  abdomen  being 
developed  ami  used  as  fin-feet.  As  they  in- 
habit the  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  their  habits 
are  not  well  known,  but  they  are  supposed 
to  be  voracious.  C^ee  Squilla,  and  Opossum 
SUUIMP.] 

STOMATIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the 
shells  of  which  arc  auriform,  but  distin- 
guished from  Ilaliotia  by  being  destitute  of 
the  series  of  holes  ; mouth  large,  oblong, 
interior  pearly.  They  ore  found  In  the  East 
Indian  seas,  and  in  those  of  Australia. 

STONECHAT.  U^axicola  rubicdla.)  Tlds 
bird,  wlrich  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Robin  Red-breast,  is  nearly  five  inches  in 
length  ; and  is  chiefly  found  on  wild  heaths 
and  commons,  where  it  feeds  on  small  worms 
and  all  kinds  of  insects.  The  bill  is  black ; the 
head,  neck,  and  tliroat  black,  faintly  mixed 
with  brown;  on  each  side  of  the  neck, imme- 
diately above  the  wings,  there  is  a large  white 
spot : the  back  and  wing-coverts  arc  of  a fine 
velvet  black,  edged  with  brown  ; the  quills 
next  the  body  are  white  at  the  bottom,  form- 
ing a' spot  of  that  colour  on  the  wings ; the 
breast  is  a bright  bay  ; the  rump  white  ; tail 
and  legs  black.  This  solitary  bird  builds  at  the 
roots  of  bushes,  or  underneath  stones,  care- 
fully concealing  the  entrance  of  the  nest, 
and  using  a variety  of  arts  to  prevent  any 
one  from  tracing  It  to  its  retreat.  It  is  al- 
most continually  on  the  wing,  ftjdng  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  resting  but  for  a few 
seconds  at  a time.  The  sound  of  its  note  has 
been  thought  to  resemble  the  clicking  of  two 
stones  together,  which  circumstance  has  been 
given  os  the  origin  of  its  name. 

STONE  CURLEW.  {(Ed(crvtmn$  crepx- 
tanB.)  This  bird  is  also  called  the  Whistling 
or  Norfolk  Plover,  and  belongs  to  tlie  order 
OraUatorti.  It  is  larger  than  the  Woodcock, 
the  expansion  of  the  wings  being  three  feet. 
It  has  a straiglit  bill,  two  inches  long,  black 
towards  the  base,  and  yellow  at  the  tip. 
Under  each  of  the  eyes  there  Is  a bare  space, ; 
of  a yellowish  green  : the  breast  and  thighs  j 
are  a yellowish  white  ; the  middle  of  the 
back,  the  head,  and  the  neck  are  black, 
edged  with  a reddish  ash-colour  ; on  the 


quill-fcathcrs  there  are  transverse  white 
spots  ; and  some  of  the  wing-feathers,  which 
are  tipped  with  white,  appear  beautifully 
mottled.  The  tail  Is  about  six  inches  long; 
and  variegated  like  the  wings  ; the  legs  are 
long  and  yellowish  ; the  claws  small  and 
block.  This  bird  has  no  hind  toe,  and  those 
before  are  united  by  a small  membrane.  It  i 
is  a native  of  several  English  counties,  par-  i 
ticularly  Norfolk.  It  is  rapid  on  foot,  and  | 
powerful  in  flight,  which  It  executes  in  wide 
circles  ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  piercing 
shrill  note,  which  it  sends  forth  in  the  even- 
ing. It  lays  two  eggs  of  a dirty  white,  marked 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  a deep  reddish 
colour  ; feeds  oti  slugs,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars ; and  its  fiesh,  when  young,  is  con- 
sidered delicious. 

White  of  Sclborne  observes  in  a letter  to 
Pennant,  “I  wonder  that  the  Stone  Curlew, 
Charculrius  CEdicnemus,  should  be  mentioned 
by  writers  as  a rare  kind  : it  abounds  in  all 
the  campaign  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
and  breeds,  I think,  all  the  summer,  liaving 
young  ones,  I know,  very  late  in  the  autumn. 
Already  (NIarch  30.)  they  begin  clamouring 
in  the  evening.  They  cannot,  I think,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called,  as  tJiey  are  by  Mr. 
Ray,  * circa  aquas  versantes  ; ‘ for  with  us, 
by  day  at  least,  they  haunt  only  the  must 
dry,  open,  upland  fields  and  sheep-walks, 
far  removed  from  water  : what  tliey  may  do 
in  the  night  I cannot  say.  Worms  are  their 
usual  food,  but  they  also  eat  toads  and  frogs. 
It  laj's  Its  eggs,  usually  two,  never  more 
than  tlirce,  on  the  bare  ground,  without  any 
nest,  in  the  field ; so  that  the  countryman, 
in  stirring  his  fallows,  often  destroys  them. 
The  youn^  run  immediately  from  the  egg, 
like  partridges,  &c.,  and  are  withdrawn  to 
some  ffinty  field  by  the  dam,  where  they 
skulk  among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best 
security  ; for  their  feathers  arc  so  exactly  of 
the  colour  of  our  gray-spotted  flints,  that  the 
most  exact  observer,  unless  hecatch^  the  eye 
oftheyoungbird,  may  be  eluded. . . . (Edic- 
nemut  is  a most  apt  and  expressive  name  for 
them,  since  their  legs  seem  swollen  like  those 
of  a goutv  man.  After  harvest  I have  shot 
them  before  the  pointers  in  tumip-flclds.'’ 
Tills  bird  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  ; in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy  it  is  abundant : and  in 
many  parts,  as  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
it  Is  migratory ; but  it  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
scarcely  ever  in  Scotland. 

STORK.  (Cticonirt.)  A genus  of  largo 
Orallatorial  birds.  In  most  countries  Storks 
are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, us  they  tend  to  prevent  the  Increase 
of  noxious  vermin  by  destroying  great 
numbers,  all  the  species  being  extremely 
voracious.  Thev  reside  In  marshy  places, 
where  their  chief  food  (reptiles,  worms,  and 
insects)  is  found  ; and  they  migrate  in  large 
flocks  to  immense  distances,  returning  regu- 
larly to  their  former  habitations.  They  have 
no  voice,  but  produce  a clattering  with  their 
bills,  by  striking  the  mandibles  togctlier. 
Among  the  ancients,  to  kill  them  was  con- 
sidered a crime,  which,  in  some  places,  was 
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punished  even  with  death ; and,  like  the  | 
I Ibis,  this  bird  became  the  object  of  worship. 

. The  Stork  is  remarkable  for  its  great  atfcctiun 
towards  its  young,  but  more  especially  for 
its  attention  to  its  parents  in  old  age. 

The  White  Stork  i^Ciconia  alba)  is 
upwards  of  three  feet  six  inches  long.  The 
head,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
are  of  a pure  white  ; the  scapulars  and  wings 
black  : the  bill,  seven  inches  in  length,  U of 
a hne  red  colour  \ and  the  legs  and  bare  part 
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of  the  thighs  arc  also  red.  The  neck  Is  long 
and  arched  ; and  the  feathers  near  the  breast 
are  long  and  pendulous.  The  Stork  inhabits 
various  parts  of  the  temi>erate  regions  of 
the  Old  Continent,  though  it  rarely  visits 
England.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry  sticks, 
twigs,  and  aquatic  plants,  sometimes  on  large 
trees,  or  the  summits  uf  high  rocky  clids : 
this,  however,  says  Bewick,  seldom  happens, 
for  the  Stork  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  places,  where  it  finds  protection 
from  the  inhabitants ; who,  for  ages,  have 
regarded  both  the  bird  and  its  nest  as  sacred, 
and  commonly  place  boxes  for  them  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  wherein  to  make  their 
nests ; to  which  they  return,  after  the  most 
distant  journeys,  and  every  stork  takes  pos- 
session of  his  own  box.  When  these  are  not 
provided  for  them,  they  build  on  the  tops  of 
chimneys,  steeples,  and  lofty  ruins.  The  ! 
Stork  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  the  size  ! 
and  colour  of  those  of  a goose,  and  the  male 
and  female  sit  bv  turns.  Tliey  are  singularly  J 
attentive  to  their  young,  both  together  never  i 
quitting  the  nest,  but  each  by  turns  bringing  | 
provisions  for  them.  Their  foorl  consists  of  j 
•cr^nts,  lizards,  frogs,  small  fish,  &c.  In  | 
their  mimtions  these  birds  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold ; nc\*er  being  seen  | 
in  summer  farther  north  than  Russia  or  i 
Sweden,  nor  in  winter  farther  south  than 
Egypt,  where  it  Is  constantly  seen  during 
that  season.  Before  they  take  their  depar- 
ture they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  making 
a clattering  noise,  and  apiiearlng  to  be  all  . 
bustle  and  consultation  ; but  when  they  are  ! 
actually  about  to  leave,  the  whole  bo<ly  be- 
come silent,  and  move  at  once,  generally  in  I 
the  night.  The  flesh  of  this  l^d  is  very  I 
rank,  and  not  fit  for  food. 


The  Black  Stork.  {Ciconia  nigra.)  Thia  1 
species  is  not  so  large  as  the  preceding,  being  * 
about  three  feet  in  length.  Its  head,  neck,  | 
the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  Us  body, 
wings,  and  tail  are  dusky,  with  green  and 
purple  hues ; the  under  parts  of  the  breast  | 
and  belly  are  pure  white  ; the  beak,  tlie 
naked  skin  about  the  eyes,  aud  throat,  are  { 
deep  red  i as  also  are  the  legs.  The  Black 
Stork  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  | 
not  so  common  as  the  white.  It  is  said  to 
be  a folitanr  bird,  frequenting  the  most  se- 
questered places  to  breed : it  builds  on  trees, 
laying  two  or  three  eggs,  of  a dull  white, 
shaded  with  green,  and  riightly  marked  with 
brown  spots.  Like  the  White  Stork,  its 
fiesh  is  wholly  unfit  for  food. 

The  Amrricax  Stork.  (Ciconia  mofftt- 
ari.)  There  is  little  difference  in  size  b^ 
tween  this  species  and  the  common  White 
Stork  : the  head,  neck,  back,  tail,  aud  all 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a pure 
white : the  feathers  at  the  base  of  tlie  neck 
are  long  and  pendent : the  wings  and  upper 
tail-coverts  are  dusky,  glossed  with  green ; 
a large  naked  space  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  which  is  capable  of  dilatation,  is  of  a 
fine  Vermillion  hue,  as  Is  also  the  skin  which 
surrounds  the  eyes.  The  beak  is  greenish- 
yellow  X the  feet  red,  and  the  daws  t^wn. 
This  bird  inhabits  various  parts  of  America, 
and  is  said  to  be  good  food. 

STRATTOMTDiE.  A family  of  Dipterous 
insects,  which  in  the  perfbet  ^te  are  gene- 
rally found,  in  damp  situations,  upon  flowers, 
sucking  their  sweets.  They  are  mostly 
prettily  coloured,  and  some  of  the  s|iecles 
have  beautiful  metallic  tints.  The  larvas 
of  some  arc  aquatic,  whilst  others  arc  found 
under  ground,  in  dung,  or  the  rotten  detritus 
of  wood  ; but  they  aUagrec  in  retaining  the 
larva  skin  in  its  original  form  during  their 
existence  in  the  pupa  state. 

STORMY  PETREL.  [See  Petrel.] 

STREPSIPTERA.  The  name  ^ven  by 
Kirby  to  an  order  of  inrects  (consisting  only 
of  a single  family,  Stylopuke)  which  possess  • 
nidimental  elytra  in  the  form  of  linear  and  I 
spirally  twisted  scales.  The  species  com- 
posing this  order  are  all  of  small  size,  none 
! of  them  reaching  a quarter  of  an  Inch  in 
length.  The  b^y  fs  long  and  narrow  ; 
the  thorax  large  and  singularly  developed ; 
mouth  with  two  slender  acute  jaws,  wide 
apart,  and  two  biarticulate  palpi  { anterior 
wings  transformed  into  a pair  of  short, 
slender,  contorted  appendages  ; posterior 
wings  verv  large,  folding  longitudinally  like 
a fan.  The  heacl  is  distinct  and  exiK>sed  : it 
is  transverse,  with  the  eyes  very  large,  lateral, 

I and  prominent,  being  placed  upon  the  con- 
tracted sides  of  the  head,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  being  inserted  upon  short 
footstalks.  The  number  of  hexagonal  facets 
is  small,  and  they  are  singularly  separated 
I from  each  other  by  a septum  or  partition, 
which,  being  elevated  above  the  lenses,  gives 
I tlic  eyes  a cellular  surface.  In  Klenchus 
I iftiuicomia  Mr.  Templeton  could  detect  only 
I about  fifteen  lenses  in  the  eyes,  which  are 
I quite  sessile.  The  antcnnie  arc  of  singular 
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! eonstruction*  although  consiitlng  of  but  a 
ftwjoiatfl.  Mr.  Kirby  (says  Mr.  Westwood) 
noticed  the  analogy  which  existed  between 
[ the  antennsB  of  some  of  these  insects  and 
, many  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera  which 
i have  branching  or  furcate  antennae.  But  it 
I is  to  be  observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
I a very  few,  antennas  thus  constructed  are 
; found  only  amongst  male  insects  \ and  hence 
! it  appears  not  improbable  that  all  the  winged 
indi^duals  of  this  order  yet  discovered  are 
males,  all  exhibiting  a complicated  structure 
in  their  antennae.  The  true  wings,  which 
are  very  large  and  membranous,  are  attached 
at  tlie  anterior  lateral  angles  of  the  meta- 
; thorax,  and  can  be  folded  up  longitudinally 

Ij  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  legs  are  mo- 
derately lung,  and  ratlier  weak,  but  the  coxas 
j of  the  two  anterior  pairs  are  elongated,  giving 
j them  considerable  powers  of  motion.  The 
{ femora  are  simple ; the  tibiae  not  furnished 
; with  spurs;  and  the  tarsal  joints  are  fur- 
} * ni:ihed  beneath  with  large  fleshy  cushions, 

[ ' without  any  terminal  ungues.  These  in* 

. sects,  in  their  early  states,  are  parasitic  in 
the  bodies  of  various  bees  and  wasps ; the 
larva,  when  fhll-grown,  protruding  its  head 
between  the  abdominal  segments  of  these 
insects,  api>earing,  at  first  sight  like  a small 
flattened  acarus. 

Mr.  Kirby’s  account  of  the  discovery  of 
these  insects,  and  of  the  bursting  forth  of 
the  imago,  is.  in  Mr.  Westwood's  opinion,  so 
interesting,  that  he  gladly  avails  himself  of 
the  follotving  extract.  After  rnentioning 
that  he  had  rei>eatedly  observed  something 
upon  the  abdomen  of  various  Amlrenie, 
wJiich  he  hod  at  first  regarded  as  a kind  of 
acarus,  he  at  length  determined  to  examine 
and  descriltc  one  of  them  : **  But  what  was 
my  astonishment  wlicn,  upon  attempting  to 
disengage  it  with  a pin,  I <lrew  forth  from 
the  t^y  of  the  bee  a white  fleshy  larva  a 
iiarler  of  an  inch  lung,  the  head  of  which 
had  mistaken  for  an  acarus.  IIow  this 
animal  receives  its  nourisliment  seems  a 
■ mystery.  Upon  examining  the  head  under 
1 a strong  magnifier,  I could  not  discover  any 
J mouth  or  proboscis  with  which  it  might  per- 
! fbruto  the  corneous  covering  of  the  a&lomcn, 

I I and  so  support  itself  by  suction  : on  the 

I I under  side  of  the  head,  at  its  Junction  with 

, the  body,  there  was  a concavity  ; but  I could 
I observe  nothing  in  this  but  a uniform  un- 
' broken  surface.  As  the  body  of  the  animal 
, Is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bee,  does  that 
I part  receive  its  nutriment  from  it  by  ab- 
sondion  7 AAer  I had  examined  one  6pe« 

' cimen,  I attempted  to  extract  a second  ; and 
; the  reader  may  imagine  how  greatly  iny 
I astonishment  was  increased  when,  after  1 
! had  drawn  it  out  but  a little  way,  I saw  its 
' akin  burst,  and  a head  as  black  as  ink,  with 
' large  staring  eyes  and  antennsc,  consisting 
I of  two  branches,  break  forth,  and  move  itself 
I briskly  from  side  to  side.  It  looked  like  a 
little  imp  of  darkness  just  emerging  from 
the  infbmal  regions.  1 was  impatient  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  so  singular 
a creature.  When  it  was  completely  dis- 
engaged, and  I had  secured  it  fVom  making 
its  escape,  I set  myself  to  examine  it  us  ac- 
curately as  possible ; and  1 found,  after  a 
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careful  inquiry,  that  I had  not  only  got  a i 
nondescript,  but  also  an  insect  of  a new 
enus,  whose  very  class  [orderj  seemed  du-  I 
ions.”  * 

**  In  the  perfect  state,  these  insects  are  but  | 
short-lived,  delicate  creatures.  Mr.  Dale,  I 
who  has  b^n  very  fortunate  in  his  disco-  : 
veries  of  this  order,  thus  describes  the  pro-  * 
ceedinn  of  one  which  he  caught  flying,  on 
the  7tn  of  May,  over  a quickset  hedge  of  a 
garden.  * It  looked  milk-white  on  the  wing, 
with  a jet-black  body,  and  totally  unlike 
any  thing  else  ; It  flew  with  an  undulating 
or  vacillating  motion  amongst  the  young 
shoots,  and  1 could  not  catch  it  till  it  settled 
on  one,  when  it  ran  up  and  down,  its  wings 
in  motion,  and  making  a considerable  buzz 
or  hum,  as  loud  as  a Sesia  ; it  twisted  about 
its  rather  long  tail,  and  turned  it  up  like  a 
Staphvlinus.  I put  it  under  a ^loss,  and 
plom  it  in  the  sun  ; it  became  quite  furious 
m its  confinement,  and  never  ceased  running 
about  for  two  hours.  The  elytra,  or  pro- 
cesses were  kept  In  quick  vibration  as  well 
as  the  wings  ; it  buzzed  against  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  with  its  head  touching  it,  and  turn-  , 
bled  about  on  its  back.  By  putting  two  bees 
(ATtdrena  labiulia)  under  a glass  in  the  sun, 
two  Stylops  w'cre  produced  : the  bees  seemed 
uneasy,  and  went  up  towards  them,  but  evi- 
dently with  caution,  as  if  to  fight  ; and 
moving  their  antennsc  towards  them,  re-  ' 
treated.  I once  thought  the  bee  attempted 
to  seize  it ; but  the  eldest  thing  was  to  see 
the  Stylops  get  on  the  body  of  the  l>ce  und 
ri<le  about,  the  latter  using  every  clfort  to 
throw  his  rider."  These  insects  api>ear  at 
ditferent  times  of  the  year,  and  seem  widedy  : 
distributed.  j 

To  the  foregoing  we  should  add,  that  in  j 
the  * Anniversary  Address  delivered  at  the 
Entomological  Society,  Feb.  10.  by  the  j 
President,  O.  New|>ort,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  * it  : 
was  shown,  from  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Siehold  I 
of  Erlangen,  that  the  Strepsipteru  undergo  - 
a singular  metamorphosis ; that  the  mules  j 
and  females  differ  from  each  other,  the  me-  | 
tamorphosis  of  the  males  l>eing  complete,  I 
they  alone  being  furnished  with  wings : tlie  , 
females,  on  the  contrary,  have  neither  legs,  i 
wings,  nor  eyes,  and  greatly  resemble  larvA.  ' 
These  females  are  viviparous,  and  never  quit 
the  bodies  of  the  Hymenoptera  in  which 
they  live  as  parasites.  The  voung  Strep-  | 
siptera,  at  the  moment  that  they  burst  the  | 
eggs  in  which  they  are  developed  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  have  six  legs,  and 
are  furnished  with  organs  of  mauducation.  | 

STRTOOrS.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Scansorial  birds  belonging  to  the  Parrot  fa-  i 
mily,  which  at  Hrst  sight  has  a strong  re-  | 
semblance  to  an  Owl.  It  was  established  by  { 
Mr.  G.  Gray  for  the  reception  of  a species  In  > 
the  British  Museum,  to  which  he  has  given  I 
Win  wtkTUt  of  Striyojta  hnhruptilua.  It  is  of  a ' 
greenish  colour,  mottled  and  streaked  vrith  I 
black  { and  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Strange, 
read  at  the  Zoological  Society,  it  appears 
that  in  New  Zealand,  w'here  it  is  very  rare, 
it  Is  called  A'uXraiK),  and  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits;  resorting  In  thedaV-time  to  burrows 
formed  under  the  roots  trees,  or  to  large  j 
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' mftS9C«  of  rock.  It  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the 
, fern,  and  on  the  outer  covering  of  the  Vhor- 
miuvi  U.tuix^  or  New  Zealand  flax.  The 
i French  Museum  has  subsequently  obtained 
! a s{>edmen  from  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south 
j of  New  Zealand.  A figure  of  it  is  given  iu 
* L'lllustration,’  December  4.  1S47. 

STRIGID^.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Nocturnal  birds  of  which  the  Owl  {.Strix)  is 
the  type.  [See  Owl.] 

8TROMBU8  i STROMBID^.  A ^nus 
I and  family  of  Mollu'^cOf  for  the  most  part 
I found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  countries,  in* 

I habiting  large  and  thick  oval  shells.  The  head 
{ of  the  animal  is  fumishedwith  a proboscis 


and  strong  legs  ; iucluding  the  Ostrich,  the  . 
Cassowary,  and  other  congeneric  species.  1 

STURGEON.  iAcdpenxer.)  A genua  of 
large  Cartilaginous  fish,  allied  somewhat  to 
the  Shark  and  Kay,  but  differing  essentially  ' 
in  structure,  as  well  as  iu  habits.  There  j 
are  several  species. 

The  CoMMOK  Sturoeok  ( Accr^naersfvrto) 
is  generally  about  six  feet  long,  but  sometimes  ^ 
attains  to  the  length  of  eighteen.  It  inhabits  I 
the  Northern,  European,  and  American  seas,  | 
migrating  during  the  early  summer  months 
into  the  larger  nvers  and  lakes,  and  return- 
ing to  the  sea  again  In  autumn,  after  having 


and  two  short  tentacula ; and  the  eyes  are 
situated  on  a lateral  peduncle  longer  than  the 
tentacula  itself.  Spire  of  the  ^eli  mode- 


rate : mouth  long,  and  rather  narrow,  ter- 
minated by  a canal  more  or  less  long  and 
recurved ; right  lip  dilated  in  the  adult,  and 
having  a small  notch  or  sinus  near  the 
canal ; left  Up  sometimes  thickened ; oper- 
culum homy,  long,  and  narrow.  In  many 
Bi)ecic8  the  snire  is  quite  hidden  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  outer  lip.  In  the  Strombus 
gigoB^  a very  large  species,  which  is  caught  for 
the  tabic,  i>earls  are  said  to  be  occosiunally, 
though  very  rarely,  found.  Mr.  Wood,  In 
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his  * Zoography,*  relates  that  he  saw  a pink 
peskrl,  weighing  twenty-four  grains,  taken 
from  the  body  of  one  of  this  species  that  w'as 
caught  off  tlie  island  of  Barbadoes.  As  an 
example  of  this  group  of  shells  we  have  sub- 
joined a figure  of  the  StromlntB  {Aporrha^') 
I PtB-PtltcanU  or  Pelecon’a-foot  shell,  which 
: has  received  its  name  from  the  processes 
round  the  mouth  being  arranged  and  con- 
nected much  as  in  the  foot  of  that  well- 
known  bird.  Some  of  the  Strombs  are  used 
to  make  artificial  cameos,  Ukluet 

SUELL.] 

STRUTUIO.  [Sec  OsTRicu.3 

STRUTHIOLARIA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollusca,  found  in  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand.  The  shells  are  oval,  in  shape  like 
a Buccinum^  but  differ  in  having  a thickened 
lip  ; the  spire  is  elevated  ; mouth  oval,  ter- 
minated by  a very  short  straight  canal  { no 
varices : operculum  homy  : they  are  both 
rare  and  singular. 

8TRUTHIONID.E.  The  name  of  a fa- 
mily of  large  birds,  incapable  of  flight, 
having  mere  rudimentary  wings,  but  long 
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deposited  its  spawn.  Its  form  is  long  and 
slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail,  | 
and  covered  tliroughout  the  whole  length  ' 
by  five  rows  of  strong,  large,  bony  tubercles, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  terminated  above 
by  a sharp  curved  point  in  a reversed  direc- 
tion. The  body  of  the  Sturgeon  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  bony  plates,  arranged  In  ' 
longitudinal  rows  ; and  the  head  is  armed  ' 
in  a similar  manner  : the  snout  is  long  and 
slender,  obtuse  at  the  tip,  and  ftimished  j 
beneath,  at  some  distance  from  the  end,  with  ' 
four  long  worm-shaped  cirri  : the  mouth, 
placed  under  the  elongated  muzzle,  is  small 
and  toothless ; and  the  palatal  bones  form  ' 
the  upper  jaw  ; the  air-bladder  is  very  large, 
and  communicates  by  a wide  opening  with 
the  ^llct.  The  pectoral  fins  are  oval,  and 
middle-sized  ; the  dorsal  small,  and  situated 
very  near  the  tail ; the  ventral  and  anal  fins 
Ere  also  small,  and  placed  nearly  opposite 
the  dorsal.  The  tail  is  lobed  or  slightly 
forked,  the  upi>er  lobe  extending  far  beyond 
the  lower.  The  general  colour  is  cinereous 
above,  with  dusky  specks,  and  yellowish- 
white  beneath  ; and  tl>c  tops  of  the  tubercles 
are  of  a similar  cast.  Though  generally 
considered  os  a fish  of  slow  motion,  it  is 
lomctimes  seen  to  swim  with  great  rapidity, 
snd  also  to  spring  out  of  the  water  with 
great  force  at  intervals.  It  is  rarely  taken 
at  any  great  distance  from  shore,  but 
quents  such  parts  of  the  sea  as  arc  not  re- 
mote from  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers.  In 
North  America  they  appear  in  great  abun- 
dance during  the  early  summer  months. 
The  flesh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  white,  delicate, 
and  firm : it  is  said  to  resemble  veal,  when 
roasted ; but  it  is  generally  eaten  pickled, 
and  the  major  part  of  what  we  receive  in 
that  state  comes  either  from  the  Baltic  rivers 
or  those  of  North  America.  It  annually 
ascends  the  large  rivers  in  our  country,  but 
not  in  any  quantities,  and  is  occasionally 
taken  in  the  salmon-nets.  From  the  roe, 
when  properly  salted  and  dried,  is  prepared 
the  substance  knoMrn  by  the  name  of  tuiviar  ; 
but  a very  superior  sort  is  mode  from  a 
smaller  species,  called  the  Sterlet. 

The  Sturgeon  was  a fish  in  high  repute 
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Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  and»  ac>  I 
cording  to  Flhiy,  was  brought  to  table  with 
much  pump,  aud  ornamented  with  flowers, 
tiie  slaves  who  carried  it  being  also  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  accompanied  by  music. 
Its  flesh  has,  indeed,  been  esteemed  in  all 
ages  ; but  inc^ern  nations  do  not  consider  it 
so  great  a luxury  os  the  ancients.  Its  fishery, 
however.  Is  an  object  of  importance. 

The  largest  species  of  Sturgeon,  called  the 
Isinglass  Sturobox  (^ccipenser  huso),  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  Block  and  Caspian  seas, 
ascendiug  the  tributary  streams  in  immense 
multitudes.  It  frequently  attains  the  length 
of  twenty  or  twentv-flve  feet ; and  some 
have  been  taken  weighing  nearly  3U00  lbs. 
It  enters  the  rivers  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
while  they  are  still  covered  with  ice,  is  very 
voracious,  and  pursues  all  the  smaller  Ashes, 
but  feeds  likewise  on  vemtables.  Tlie  fishery 
of  this  species  is  vastly  important  in  the 
south  of  Russia ; upwards  of  a hundred 
thousand  l>eing  taken  yearly.  The  caviar 
of  commerce  is  chiefly  made  from  its  eggs, 
which  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  consti- 
tute nearly  one-third  of  tlie  total  weight. 
This  is  a very  common  aliment  in  Turkey, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  esi)CciaUy  in 
Greece,  and  forms  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  very  profitable  to  Russia.  The 
flesh  is  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  The  isinglass  of  com-  I 
merce  is  prepared  from  the  air-bladder ; and 
the  fat  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  butter  ' 
or  oil.  j 

STURIO  I STURIONro^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which  the 
Sturgeon  is  the  type.  [See  Stuuobon.] 

STURNUS:  STURNID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Passerine  birds,  of  wliich  the  com- 
mon Starling  is  a familiar  example.  [Sec 
Starling.] 

SUCKER.  [See  Luupfisii.] 

SUIDJE  : SWINE.  (5us,  IJnn.)  A fa- 
mily of  Pachydermata^  higlily  important  to 
man  as  food.  The  animals  com]>osiDg  this 
family  are  characterized  by  having  on  each 
j foot  two  large  principal  toes  shod  with  stout 
: hoofs,  and  two  lateral  toes  wliich  are  much 
i shorter  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The 
\ incisor  teeth  are  variable  in  number,  but  the 
J lower  incisors  are  all  levelled  forwards  \ the 
' canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth  and 
i recurved  upwaMs.  The  muzzle  is  termi- 
nated by  a truncated  snout  fitted  for  turning 
I up  the  ground.  The  Babyroussa,  Peccary, 

! and  other  allied  genera,  are  included  in  the 
family  Suidoe.  Hoo.] 

I SUN-BIRDS.  (Ctnnvruke.)  A family  of 
j Tenuirostral  birds,  of  the  most  brilliant  plu- 
! mage,  living  upon  the  juices  of  flowers. 

! Cuvier  defines  the  genus  Ctnn^ui  as  being 
I distioguished  by  a long  and  slender  bill, 

I with  the  edge  of  the  two  mandibles  finely 
I serrated  ; and  the  tongue,  W'hieh  can  he  pro- 
' truded  from  the  bill,  terminating  in  a fork. 

They  are,  he  observes,  small  birds,  tlie  plu- 
. mage  of  whose  males  glitters  in  the  season 
‘ of  love  witli  metallic  colours,  approaching 
In  splendour  that  of  the  Uumming-blrds, 
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which  they  represent  in  this  respect  in  the  I 
Old  Continent,  where  they  are  found  prin-  | 
cipally  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  | 
Their  subsistence  for  the  most  p^t  is  drawn  ! 
from  the  nectar  of  flowers  { their  nature  is 
gay,  their  song  agreeable,  and  their  beauty  { 
makes  them  mu^  sought  after  in  our  ca- 
binets ; but  as  the  tribe  is  confined  exclu-  i 
sively  to  the  torrid  zone  and  the  southern  \ 
hemisphere,  the  naturalists  of  our  northern 
latitudes  have  little  opportunity  of  observing  I 
their  manners  or  of  inspecting  their  internal 
construction.  There  is  an  obvious  affinity 
between  the  CSnnyridie,  the  7V(x7ii7«/te,  and  ■ 
the  2Idipfiaffid<e*  One  species  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe.  | 

The  Sun-Bird.  (Cinnyris  fplendida.)  Tlie  ' 
length  of  this  teautiful  bird  is  rather  more  ' 
than  five  inches.  The  bill  and  legs  arc  | 
black  I the  head  and  throat  deep  violet- 
blue,  with  a gloss  of  gold  on  the  crown  { ' 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  w'ing  and  toll- 
coverts,  of  a deep  but  very  brilliant  golden  ' 
green,  and  stretching  to  a considerable  ex-  | 
tent  over  the  tail : across  the  middle  of  the  | 
breast  runs  a bright  red  bar,  beyond  which 
the  abdomen  and  thighs  are  o'f  the  same  i 
deep  violet-blue  colour  os  tlie  breast : the 
wings  and  tail  arc  black. 

8UN-FISII.  iOrthafforiitciu.)  Agenusofi| 
Cartilf^nous  fish,  remarkable  for  its  peculi- 
arity of  form:  the  body  is  compressed,  broad,  I 
abrupt^  truncated,  resembling,  in  fiu^t,  the 
head  of  a lar^e  fish  separated  wm  the  body. 
Its  nearly  circular  form,  and  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  sides,  togetlier  with  their 
brilliant  phosphorescence  during  the  night, 
have  obtained  for  it  very  generally  the 
appellations  of  sun  or  moou-flsh.  Wliile 
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swimming,  it  turns  round  like  a wheel : it 
has  also  the  power  of  floating  with  Its  head 
and  eyes  above  water,  but  not  of  inflating  or 
distending  itself  with  air ; in  this  state  it 
moves  along  sideways,  very  slowlv,  how- 
ever I and  appears  like  a dead  or  dying  fish. 
It  grows  to  an  immense  size,  often  attaining 
the  diameter  of  four  feet,  sometimes  even 
double  that  size,  and  occasionally  weighing 
from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
very  fat,  and  yields  a great  quantity  of  oil  \ 
but  the  flesh  is  ill  tasted,  and  exhales  a dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  Is  found  in  almost  all 
seas,  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle. 
There  are  three  or  four  species  i two  of 
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I irhich,  the  Short  Sun-flsh  (Orthai/orijcus 
moia\t  and  the  Oblong  Sun-Aib  CO.  oUon(;%ts\ 
are  found  in  the  Brituh  leae. 

SURGEON-FISII-  [See  AcAXTirufcfS.] 

SURINAM  TOAD.  [ScePiiM.J 

SURMirLI.KT.  or  STRIPED  RED 
MULLET.  (MuUtis  tummUitts.)  This  fish, 
which  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
found  there  in  abundance,  is  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  England.  It  seldom  exceeds  four- 
teen inches  In  length,  and  even  is  ac- 
counted very  large.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant 
rose-red,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back,  and 
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of  a silveiT  cast  towards  the  abdomen  ; 
marked  on  each  side  by  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  longitudinal  lines.  In  the  Mackerel 
season  they  are  often  taken  with  a draught 
of  those  mhes ; and  so  abundant  are  they 
, occasionally,  that  in  August  1H19,  five  thou- 
j sand  were  taken  in  one  night  in  Weymouth 
I Bay.  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  “ the  8trii>ed 
I Red  Mullet  has  been  considered  migratory  ; 
but  it  api)ears  in  the  shops  of  the  Ix>ndun 
fishmongers  throughout  the  year,  though  in 
much  greater  plenty  during  the  summer,  at 
which  time  their  colours  are  most  vivid,  and 
the  fish,  as  food,  in  the  best  condition.  The 
food  appears  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
softer  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals.*' 
[See  Mullbt.3 

SWALLOW.  (ITirundo.)  This  well- 
known  group  of  birds  has  often  been  eulo- 
gise<l  by  the  lovers  of  nature  ) but  no  one, 
perhaps,  has  expressed  his  admiration  with 
more  truth  and  fervour  than  our  own  philo- 
sophic countryman,  Sir  Humphry  l>avy. 
**The  Swallow,”  he  says,  "is  one  of  my  fa- 
vourite birds,  and  a rival  of  the  nightingale, 
for  he  cheers  my  sense  of  seeing  os  much  as 
the  otlicr  dues  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is 
the  glad  prophet  of  the  year,  the  harbinger 
of  the  best  season  — he  lives  a life  of  enjoy- 
ment amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature 
—winter  is  unknown  to  him  ; and  he  leaves 
the  green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn 
for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy, 
and  for  the  palms  of  Africa  ; he  has  always 
I objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure. 
Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are 
poetical,  beautiful,  and  transient.  The  ephe- 
mersB  are  saved  by  his  means  from  a slow 
and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and 
killed  in  a moment  when  they  have  known 
nothing  but  pleasure.  He  is  the  constant 
destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend  of  man,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a taored  bird.  His  in- 
stinct, which  gives  him  his  appointed  season, 
and  teaches  him  when  and  where  to  move. 


may  be  regarded  as  floa*1ng  from  a Divine 
source ; and  be  belongs  to  the  oracles  of 
I nature,  which  speak  the  awful  and  intelligi- 
ble language  of  a present  Deity.” 

The  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the 
Swallow  tribe  are  perhaps  more  conspicuous,  i 
and  consequently  more  noticed  by  us,  than 
any  other.  Their  arrival  has  ever  been 
associated  in  our  minds  W’lth  the  idea  of 
spring ; and  till  the  time  of  their  departure 
they  seem  continually  before  our  eyes.  The 
air  seems  to  be  truly  their  home  : they  eat, 
drink,  sometimes  even  feed  their  young,  on 
the  wing,  and  surpass  all  other  birds  in  the  ! 
untiring  rapidity  of  their  flight  and  evolu-  I 
tions.  The  beak  is  very  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  much  flattened,  and  very  deeply  cleft, 
forming  a large  mouth,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  seizing  winged  insects,  which 
constitute  their  accustomed  food.  The  feet 
are  very  short,  and  the  wings  remarkably 
long.  In  winter  they  migrate  to  tropical 
climates,  a few  days  being  sufficient  for  them 
to  pass  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid  zone. 

In  the  spring  they  return  { and  it  has  been  I 
found  by  experiment  that  individual  birds 
always  como  back  to  their  former  haunts.  ! 
They  usually  have  two  broods  in  the  year  t I 
some  will  occasionally  have  three ; their 
nests  are  made  of  mud,  rendered  firm  by  a 
mixture  of  hair,  twigs,  and  such  kinds  of 
materials.  They  are  fond  of  flying  over  the 
surface  of  rivers  and  bruoks,  and  sipping  the 
water,  without  stkying  their  flight.  They 
are  found  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

Few  subjects  in  natural  history  have  given 
rise  to  more  discussion  than  to  determine 
the  winter  retreat  of  Swallows.  It  has  long 
been  clearly  ascertained,  that  they  migrate 
to  wanner  climates  when  they  disappear  in 
northern  countries  ; and  that  thev  also  creep 
into  hollow  trees  and  holes  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  where  they  lie  all  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state  ; but  at  one  time  it  W'os  firmly 
believed  that  they  also  retreated  into  water,  | 
and  revived  again  in  spring.  UiK>n  this  ; 
subiect,  however,  we  will  quote  some  of  | 
Wilson’s  graphic  and,  we  think,  conclusive 
remarks.  After  stating  that  tlie  Swallow  I 
flies,  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  ' 
in  a minute  { that  he  is  so  engaged  for  ten 
hours  every  day  t and  that  his  active  life  is, 
on  an  average,  extended  to  ten  years — which 
would  give  us  two  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  miles:  upwards  of  eighty- 
seven  times  the  circumference  of  Uie  globe  I 
"Yet,”  says  he,  "this  Little  winged  seraph, 
if  I may  so  speak,  who,  in  a few  days,  and 
at  will,  can  pass  from  the  borders  of  the 
arctic  regions  to  the  torrid  zone,  is  forced, 
wlicn  winter  approaches,  to  descend  to  Ute 
bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mill-ponds,  to 
bury  itself  in  the  mud  with  eels  and  snap- 
ping turtles : or  to  creep  inglorlously  into  a 
cavern,  a rat -hole,  or  a hollow  tree,  there  to  y 
doze,  with  snakes,  toads,  and  other  reptiles,  ; 
until  the  return  of  spring  t Is  not  this  true,  i 
ve  wise  men  of  Europe  and  America,  who  i 
nave  published  so  many  credtbte  narratives  ^ 
on  this  subject?  The  geese,  the  ducks,  the  ! 
cat-bird,  and  even  the  wren,  which  creeps 
about  our  outhouses  in  summer  like  a mouse, 
are  all  acknowledged  to  be  migratory,  smd 
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! to  pan  to  southern  renons  at  the  approach  | 
of  winter : the  Swallow  a!one,  on  whom  [ 
Heaven  has  conferred  superior  powers  of 
wlngi  must  sink  in  torpidity  at  the  bottom 
of  our  rivers,  or  doze  all  winter  in  the  ca- 
veins  of  the  earth.  I am  myself  something 
of  a traveller,  and  foreign  countries  afford 
many  novel  sights : should  I assert,  that  in 
some  of  my  peregrinations  I had  met  with  a 
nation  of  Indians,  all  of  whom,  old  and 
young,  at  the  commencement  of  cold  wea- 
ther, descend  to  the  bottom  of  their  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  there  remain  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  fh)st ; nay,  should  1 affirm,  that 
thousands  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city,  regularly  undergo  the  same 
semi-annual  submersion, — that!  myself  had 
fished  up  a whole  family  of  these  from  the 
bottom  of  Schuylkill,  where  they  had  lain 
torpid  all  winter,  carried  them  home,  and 
brought  them  all  comfortably  to  themselves 
again -^should  I even  publish  this  in  the 
learned  pages  of  the  * Transactions ' of  oui 
Philosophical  Society,  who  would  believe 
me  ? Is,  then,  the  organizution  of  a Sw'allow 
less  delicate  than  that  of  a man?  Can  a 
' bird,  whose  vital  functions  are  destroyed  by 
a short  privation  of  pure  air  and  its  usual 
food,  sustain,  for  six  months,  a situation 
where  the  most  robust  man  would  perish  in 
a few  hours,  or  minutes  ? Away  with  such 
absurdities ! they  arc  unworthy  of  a serious 
refutation.*' 

Ekoltsh  CiiiMKET  or  IIorsE  Swallow. 
{Hirtmdo  rmtica.)  In  length  this  bird  is 
rathermore  than  six  inches  : the  bill  is  black; 
forehead  and  chin  chestnut  red ; top  of  the 
j head  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
black,  glossed  with  purplish  hue ; the  quills 
of  the  wing^  according  as  they  are  seen  in 
different  positions,  arc  bluish  black  or  neen- 
ish  brown  ; while  those  of  the  tail  are  black, 
with  green  reflections  : upiier  part  of  the 
breast  black  ; lower  part  aud  belly  w'hite  : 
the  inside  and  comers  of  the  mouth  yellow  : 
tail  yery  long  and  much  forked  ; and  each 
feather,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  marked 
with  an  oval  white  spot  on  the  inn^r  web  : 
legs  short,  delicately  fine,  and  dusky,  ^very 
person  must  have  observed  the  elegant  and 
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▼aried  flight  of  this  bird,  during  the  summer 
months,  when  it  ia  almost  continually  on 
the  wing,  performing  its  various  eyolutions, 
and  teanffiing  for  its  insect  food,  which  it 
takes  flying,  and  by  suddenly  opening  its 
tnouth.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  composed 
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of  mud,  rendered  tough  by  a mixture  of  | 
hair  and  straw,  lined  with  featliers,  and 
fixed  firmly  about  three  or  four  feet  from  | 
the  top  of  the  inside  of  a chimney.  The  [ 
female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  white,  si>eckled  ! 
with  red;  and  it  generally  has  two  broods  I 
in  the  year.  The  nestlings  are  sometimes 
dislodged  fVom  their  nest,  and  fall  down  ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  old  ones  will 
frequently  continue  to  supply  them  with 
provisions  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves.  They  generally  make  their  first 
appearance  In  this  country  In  the  early  part 
of  April,  and  retire  from  us  to  the  south  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  For  some  time  be- 
fore they  quit  this  part  of  the  world  they 
forsake  houses,  and  roost  on  trees,  preferring 
the  dead,  leafless  branches ; and  within  a day 
or  two  of  retiring,  they  assemble  in  vast  flocks 
on  house-tops,  tlie  leads  of  churches,  and  on 
trees,  especially  by  the  water  side,  from  which 
circumstance  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  they  retired  into  the  water. 

The  Baric  Swallow  {Ilirundo  n</a)  in- 
habits America,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  rp-fters 
in  bams,  &c.  The  upper  parts  are  steel  blue, 
the  lower  light  chestnut,  and  the  wings  and 
tall  brownish  black : the  tail  is  greatly 
forked,  and  each  feather,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  is  (like  the  Chimney  Swedlow') 
marked  on  the  inner  vane  with  an  oval 
white  spot.  The  Bam  Swallow's  nest  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  Inverted  cone,  with  a per- 
pendicular section  cut  off  on  that  side  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  wood  : it  is  formed 
of  mud,  mixed  with  fine  hay,  ami  disposed 
in  regular  strata  from  side  to  side ; within 
there  is  a quantity  of  hay,  which  is  profusely 
lined  with  goose  feathers.  Tiie  eggs  are  ex- 
tremely transparent ; white,  sprinkled  with 
reddish-brown,  and  are  five  in  number. 
When  the  young  h|rds  first  leave  the  nest 
they  are  observed  to  fly  about  within  doors, 
for  some  days  before  they  venture  out ; 
which  when  they  do  they  ore  conducted  by 
the  old  ones  to  the  sides  of  rivers,  &c.,  where 
the  food  is  most  abundant,  and  they  are  fed 
by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eu- 
ropean Swallow  docs  iu  young.  These  birds 
are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  become  very 
gentle  and  familiar.  Their  song  is  a sprightly 
warblf,  and  is  son^etimes  continued  for  a 
length  of  t^e. 

The  Clift  Swallow  {Hirundo  fuJvd)  Is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  e'fen  tail.  The 
npper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  glossed 
with  violaceous ; the  under  parts  whitish, 
tlnMd  with  ferruginous  brown  ; the  throat 
and  checks  dark  ferruginous  ; and  the  fnmt 
pale  rufous.  It  lives  in  communities,  build- 
ing in  unsettled  places,  under  projecting 
ledges  of  rocks.  The*  nests  arc  formed  of 
mud,  are  very  friable,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble in  form  a chemist's  retort.  Their 
note  is  very  singular,  and  may  be  imitated 
by  rubbing  moistened  cork  round  the  neck 
of  a bottle.  It  is  a native  of  North  America. 

The  Mabtiic  Martlet,  or  Wirdow 
Swallow.  f/Aruwto  ICheJulon]  urbica.) 
This  species  oi  Swallow,  with  which  all  per- 
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•onj  are  familiar,  and  which  Shakspcore 
terms  “ the  temple-haunting  Martlet,”  is 
found  throughout  Euroi>e  and  Asia,  and 
is  much  more  abundant  in  England  than 
the  Swallow,  which  generally  arrives  here 
I about  ten  da^s  previous  to  this  bird.  It 
, Lb  about  five  Inches  and  a half  in  length  ; 

! bill  black  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail  of  a glossy  blue  block  ; rump  and  all 
the  under  parts  of  the  bwly  white ; ends 
of  the  secondary  quill-feathers  finely  edged 
with  white  ; and  the  legs  covered  with 
white  downv  feathers  down  to  the  claa's, 
which  arc  white  also,  very  sharp  and  much 
hooked.  Should  the  weather  prove  fa- 
vourable, it  begins  to  build  early  in  ^fay ; 
placing  its  nest  generally  bencatli  the  eaves 
of  a house  or  building  against  rocks  and 
cU9s  by  the  sca-sidc.  The  nest  Is  composed 
externally  of  mud  and  straw,  and  lined 
with  feathers.  The  first  hatch  consists  of 
five  eggs,  which  arc  white  inclining  to  dusky 
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at  the  thicker  end : the  second  of  three  or 
four ; and  if  a third,  of  only  two  or  three. 
While  the  young  birds  arc  confined  to  the 
nest,  the  parents  feed  them,  adhering  by  the 
claws  to  the  outside  ; but  as  soon  as  they 
arc  able  to  fly,  they  receive  their  nourish- 
ment on  the  wing,  by  a quick  and  almost 
Imperceptible  motion.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  flocks  increase  in  number  dally, 
from  the  ad4lition  of  the  second  and  third 
broods  ; and  during  the  month  of  October 
they  generally  migrate,  continuing  to  depart 
till  al)out  the  Gth  of  Noveml>cr,  by  which 
time  they  have  generally  all  disapi)carcd. 

The  Saxt>  Martijv,  or  Bank  Swai.t.ow 
{llirundo  [Cofgfe]  riptiria)^  is  the  smallest  os 
well  as  the  least  numerous  of  our  Swallows. 
It  has  no  partiality  for  the  society  of  man, 
but  dwells  m communities  along  steep  gra- 
velly and  sandy  banks,  in  which  it  makes 
deep  holes  for  breeding  places.  Several  of 
these  holes  are  often  within  a few  inches  of 
each  other,  and  extend  in  various  strata 
along  the  front  of  the  precipice,  sometimes 
for  eightv  or  a hundred  yards.  At  the  end 
of  the  hole  is  placed  the  nest,  which  is  care- 
Ailly  constructed  of  straw,  dry  grass,  and 
featners.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  white 
eggs,  almost  transparent,  and  lias  commonly 


two  broods  in  the  year.  The  young  are 
hatched  late  in  May;  and  Wilson  tells  us 
that  he  lias  taken  notice  of  the  common 
crow,  in  parties  of  four  or  five,  watching  at 
the  entrance  of  these  holes,  to  seize  the  nrst 
straggling  young  that  should  make  iU  ap> 
pearance.  lie  also  observes,  that  **  from  the 
clouds  of  Swallows  that  usually  play  round 
these  brecdiug-places,  they  remind  one  at  a 
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distance  of  a swarm  of  bees.”  This  tpcclei 
is  common  to  Europe  and  America,  arriving  ; 
in  this  country  first  of  the  Swallow  tribe  : it 
is  the  scarcest  and  most  local  with  us,  but 
is  extremelv  abundant  in  America.  **  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  shores  of  rivers, 
and,  in  several  places  along  the  Ohio  (says 
he),  they  congregate  in  immense  multitudes. 
We  have  sometimes  several  days  of  cold 
rain  and  severe  weather  after  their  arrival 
in  spring,  from  which  they  take  refuge  in 
their  holes,  clustering  together  for  warmth, 
and  have  l>een  frequently  found  at  su<^ 
times  in  almost  a lifeless  state  with  the  cold  { 
which  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the 
belief  that  they  lie  torpid  all  winter  in  these 
recesses.  I have  searched  hundrecla  of  these 
holes  in  the  months  of  December  and  Ja- 
nuary, but  never  found  a single  Swallow, 
dead,  living,  or  torpid.  I met  with  this  bird 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  between  T^exington  and 
Danville.  They  likewise  visit  the  sea-shore 
in  great  numbers,  previous  to  their  depart 
ture,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  October.”  The 
plumage  is  mouse-colour  above  ; the  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  vent,  white  i 
wings  and  tail  brown,  the  outer  feather 
slightly  margined  with  white:  legs  dusky, 
slightly  feathered  behind  ; .feet  smooth  and 
(lark  brown.  The  manners  of  this  species 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  Martin, 
with  which  bird  it  often  associates,  and  dies 
over  the  water  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

The  PrRPLK  Martin  {Pro^e  purpurta) 
is  a native  of  America,  Inhabiting  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Hud- 
son's Bay.  It  is  a general  favourite,  and 
takes  up  its  alKxlc  among  the  habitations  of 
men.  The  Indians  and  Negroes  bang  tip 
gourds,  properly  hollowed  for  its  conveni- 
ence ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  con- 
siderable exjicnse  is  sometimes  incurred  in 
preparing  for  it  a suitable  residence.  In  the 
country  it  renders  essential  sendee,  by  wor- 
rying and  driving  away  crows,  hawks,  and 
other  large  birds.  To  observe  with  what 
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spirit  and  audacity  this  bird  dives  and  swcej^ 
upon  and  around  the  hawk  or  the  eagle  is 
astonishing,  lie  also  besto^  an  occasional 
bastinading  on  the  King-bird  when  he  finds 
him  too  near  his  premises ; though  he  will, 
at  any  time,  instantly  co-operate  with  him 
in  attacking  the  common  enemy.  Its  note 
is  loud  and  musical.  The  colour  of  the  male 
is  a rich  and  deep  purplish  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  browniih-black  : the  female 
is  more  plainly  attired,  and  has  the  under 
parts  whitish,  with  dusky  and  yellowish 


rORPL*  MARTIW,--(PROOWa  PURPURRA.) 

stains.  The  food  of  the  Purple  Kartin  is 
usually  the  larger  winged  insects  t as  wasps, 
I l^cs,  large  beetles,  &c.  In  flight  it  possesses 
I all  the  swiftness,  ease,  and  ^race  of  the  tribe ; 
\ sometimes  sidling  among  the  clouds  at  a 
' dizzy  height,  at  others  darting  through  the 
crowded  streets  with  the  rapidit;^  of  thought. 
It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are  pure 
white.  About  the  middle  of  April  these 
Martins  first  begin  to  prepare  their  nest, 
which  is  formed  of  d^  leaves,  slender  straws, 
hay,  and  feathers.  Tlie  first  brood  appears 
in  May,  the  second  late  in  July.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  female  is  laying, 
and  before  she  commences  incubation,  they 
are  both  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  When  the  female  is  sitting,  she  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  male,  who  also  occti- 
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long,  and  slender : legs  short,  the  hind  toe 
small  and  free.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  on  the 
grass  which  grows  near  the  brink  of  the 
water.  The  plumage  of  Swans,  os  in  Geese, 
is  similar  in  both  sexes,  is  moulted  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  undergoes  no  seasonal 
variation  of  colour : like  Geese,  also,  they 
attack  with  the  same  hissing  note,  strike 
similarly  with  their  wings ; and  the  male  I 
guards  the  female  during  incubation,  and  j 
accompanies  her  while  followed  by  her  brood. 
In  their  anatomical  structure,  although  in- 
finitely superior  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
easily  recognized,  they  are  so  closely  allied 
to  the  Duck  and  Goose,  that  it  is  dimcult  to 
point  out  distinctive  characters. 

The  Wild  Swan,  or  “Whistuxo  Swax. 
{Cygnu$  ferus.)  This  noble  bird  Is  nearlv 
five  fbet  in  length,  above  seven  in  breadth  ; 
with  its  wings  extended,  and  weighs  about  1 
fifteen  pounds.  Its  bill  is  black,  covered  at  : 
the  base  with  a yellowish  white  cere,  the  | 
bare  space  over  the  eye  being  vellow : the  j 
entire  plumage  m adult  birds  is  of  a pure  ! 
white,  and,  next  to  the  skin,  they  are  clothed 
with  a thick  fine  down : the  legs  are  block. 

“ They  Mncrally,”  says  Bewick,  **  keep 
together  m small  flocks,  or  families,  except 
in  the  pairing  season,  and  at  the  setting  in 
of  winter.  At  the  latter  period  they  assemble 
in  multitudes,  particularly  on  the  large 
rivers  and  Imcs  of  the  thinly  inhabited 


pies  her  place  while  rtie  takes  a short  recrea- 
tion abroad.  He  often  passes  a quart^  of 
an  hour  in  the  apartment  beside  her ; and, 


when  not  thus  engaged,  sits  on  Uie  outside 
dressing  and  arrangiDg  his  plumage.  His 
notes,  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  assumed 
a peculiar  softness,  and  his  gratulations  aro 
expressive  of  much  tenderness.  Conjugal 
fidelity,  even  where  there  is  a number  to- 
gether, seems  to  be  faithftilly  preserved  by 
these  birds.  For  Escdlbrt  Swallow  and 
Swift,  see  Swift. 

SWALLOW-TAIL  [BUTTERFLIES^. 

I A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  some 
epecies  of  Butterflies  of  the  genus  Papi^» 

SWAN.  iCygnus.^  A genus  of  web- 
footed  birds,  distinguished  by  their  graceful 
and  majestic  appearance,  their  muscular 
power,  and  supenor  size.  The  generic  cha- 
racter of  Cygnua  Is  thus  given  : beak  of  equal 
breadth  throughout ; higher  than  wide  at 
the  base,  and  depressed  at  the  point ; both 
mandibies  furnished  along  the  sides  with 
transverse  serrated  lamellss  : the  nostrils 
placed  about  midway ; and  the  neck  very 
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northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
but  when  the  extremity  of  the  weatlier 
threatens  to  become  insupportable,  in  order 
to  shun  tho  gathering  storm,  they  shape 
their  course,  high  in  air,  in  divided  and 
diminished  numbers,  in  search  of  milder 
climates.  In  such  seasons  they  arc  most 
commonly  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
isles,  and  in  other  more  southern  countries 
of  Bhiropc  i the  same  is  observed  of  them 
in  the  NoHh  American  stales.  They  do  not, 
however,  remain  longer  than  till  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  when  they  again  retire 
northward  to  breed.”  The  fbmale  makes 
her  nest  of  the  withered  leaves  and  stalks  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  usually  lays  six  or 
seven  thick-shelled  eggs,  wliich  in  about 
six  weeks  arc  hatched  ; when  both  parents 
unremittingly  watch  and  guard  them. 
Much  has  b^n  said  in  ancient  times  of  the 
singing  of  the  Swan,  and  many  beautiful 
and  poetical  descriptions  have  been  given 
of  its  dying  song.  No  fiction  of  natural 
history,  no  fable  of  antiquity,  was  ever  more 
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oelebrated^  oflcncr  repeated,  or  better  re-  : 
ceived  : it  occupied  the  aoft  and  livclj  ima- 
gination of  the  Greek! ; poeti,  oratgr*,  and 
even  philosophers,  adopted  it  as  a truth  too 
pleasing  to  lie  doubted.  The  truth,  however, 
is  very  different  from  such  amiable  and 
affecting  fables  ; for  the  voice  of  the  Swan 
is  very  loud,  shrill,  and  harsh  : though,  when 
high  in  the  lUr,  and  modulated  by  the  winds, 
the  note,  or  Aoop,  of  an  assemblage  of  them 
is  not  unpleasant.  Equally  absurd  stories 
are  current  of  their  ^at  strength  of  win^, 
and  how  dangerous  Tt  is  to  approach  their 
I nests,  it  being  asserted  that  a blow  from  the 
' wing  of  a Swan  is  capable  of  breaking  a 
man's  thigh.  **  It  is  high  time,'*  as  Montagu 
observes,  ^ such  absurdities  should  be  erased 
in  this  philosophic  age,  and  that  the  mind  of 
, man  should  reason  before  he  continues  to 
I relate  such  accounts,  only  calculated  to 
fHghten  children.'*  In  Iceland,  we  are  to'd. 
Swans  ore  an  oldect  of  chase.  In  the  month 
of  August  they  lose  their  feathers  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  flying.  The 
natives,  at  that  season,  resort  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  places  where  they  most  abound, 
and  are  accompanied  with  dogs  and  horses 
t^ned  to  the  sport ; by  which  meant  thev 
take  great  numbers.  But  when  in  full 
plumage.  Swans  are  so  extremely  swift  on 
the  wing  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  shoot 
them. 

The  Tams  SwAX,  or  Mute  SwAX.  (Cpp* 
nut  olor.)  Our  half-domesticated  Swan  is 


however  powerful,  to  molest  him.  The 
plumage  of  this  species  is  of  the  same  snowy 
whiteness  as  that  of  the  Wild  Swan,  and  the 
bird  it  covered  next  the  body  with  the  same 
kind  of  fine  close  down ; but  it  greatly  exceeds 
the  Wild  Swan  in  size,  weighing  about 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  measuring  more  in 
the  len^h  of  the  body  and  extent  of  the 
wings.  It  also  differs  in  being  furnished 
with  a projecting,  callous,  black  tubercle  or 
knob  on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  bill,  which  is  rt^,  with 
black  edges  and  tip  ; the  naked  skin  between 
the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  also  of  the  latter 
colour  X legs  black.  This  species  cannot 
with  strict  propriety  be  called  domeisticated: 
they  are  only,  as  it  were,  partly  reclaimed 
from  a state  of  nature,  and  invited  by  the 
I friendly  and  protecting  hand  of  man  to  deco- 
rate and  emlieUish  the  artifidal  lakes  and 
pools  wliich  ornament  his  pleasure  grounds. 
On  these  the  Swan  cannot  be  accounted  a 
captive,  for  he  eigoys  all  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
Placed  there,  as  he  is  the  largest  of  all  Briti^ 
birds,  so  is  he  to  the  eve  the  most  pleasing 
and  elegant.  **  What  in  nature,"  ei(claims 
Bewick,  **can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
grassy  margined  lake,  hung  round  with  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  grove,  when  contrasted 
with  the  pure  resplendent  whiteness  of  the 
majestic  Swan,  wafted  along  with  erected 
plumes  by  the  gentle  breese,  or  floating, 
reflected  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water, 
while  he  throws  himself  into  numberless 
graceftil  attitudes,  at  if  desirous  ofattractiug 


' the  admiration  of  the  spectator  ! **  Tl^e 
I Tame  Swan  is  found,  in  Its  wild  state,  in  the 
I eastern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; andt 
' domesticated,  it  occurs  in  almost  every 
European  country.  Swans  are  supposed  to 
live  to  a great  age,  but  no  satisfactory  evi-  i 
dence  has  yet  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  assertion.  The  young  do  not  acquire  > 
their  Aill  plumage  till  the  second  year  x 
during  this  period  they  arc  called  cygnet*^ 
and  in  former  times  were  much  esteemed  as 
food,  though  they  are  nut  at  present. 

I The  Black  Swax  iVygnut  atratxu')  is 
I nearly  the  size  of  the  Tame  Swan.  Its  beak 
is  large  and  red,  the  tip  being  rather  paler  t 
at  the  base  of  its  upper  mandible,  near  the 
nostrils,  is  a bifid  protuberance ; its  under 
mandible  Is  red  on  the  sides  and  white  be- 
neath : the  irides  are  red.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  cC  a deep  biack« 


very  pro|>erly  entitled  the  peaceful  monarch 
of  the  lake;  conscious  of  his  suMnor  strength, 
he  fears  no  enemy,  nor  suners  any  bird. 
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with  all  the  primary  quills,  the  mater  part 
of  the  Mreondaries,  and  part  or  the  wing- 
coverts  white  : the  belly  and  thighs  are  u- 
nereous  : the  legs  brownish  flesh-colour, 
liie  female  is  destitute  of  the  nasal  pro- 
tuberance on  the  beak.  These  birds  inhabit 
various  parts  of  Australia,  and  are  generally 
seen  floating  on  some  lake  in  small  flocks 
eight  or  nine.  The  Swan  River,  in  Western 
Australia,  derives  its  name  from  the  abun- 
dance of  them  found  there.  Their  habits 
are  but  little  known  t but  in  a domesticated 
state  their  food  is  similar  to  the  common 

roics.  When  disturbed,  they  generally 
otf  in  line  or  single  file,  and  are  ao  shy 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within  gunshot. 
Their  note  is  rather  melodious  than  harsh, 
though  not  of  long  continuance.  This  spe- 
cies, like  the  Tame  White  Swan.isfrequently 
kept  as  an  ornament  in  parks  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  by  no  means  the  " rara  avis 
in  terris  '*  of  antiquity.  • 

SWIFT,  or  Black  Martix.  (CypteJm 
€tput.^  This  species  of  the  Hirundina:^  or 
Swallow  tribe,  arrives  later  in  this  country, 
and  departs  sooner  than  any  of  its  congeners. 
It  is  larger,  stronger,  and  its  flight  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  tribe. 
Its  length  is  nearly  eight  inches  : general 
colour  a sooty  black,  with  a greenish  tinge  ; 
the  wings  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  aize 
of  the  body  ; tail  much  forked  ; bill  black  t 
chin  white  ; legs  dark  brown,  and  very  shortt 
toes  stand  two  and  two  on  each  side  of  tho 
foot,  and  consist  of  two  phalanges  or  jointa 
only.  The  female  is  less  thsn  the  male, 
I and  the  general  colour  of  her  plumage  more 
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I inclined  to  brown.  The  Swift  builds  its 
I nett  in  the  liolet  and  crevices  of  liigh  towers 
I or  lofty  steeples  : it  is  constructed  of  dried 
I grass,  silk  or  linen  threads,  pieces  of  muslin, 
feathers,  and  sudi  kind  of  materials,  which 
the  bird  collects  on  the  wing,  picking  them 
np  from  the  ground  with  great  dexterity. 
It  lays  only  two  white,  oblong  eggs ; and 
during  the  period  of  incubation  the  male  is 
continoally  flying  to  and  fro^  uttering  Us 
loud  screaming  note.  It  has  but  one  brood 
in  the  year,  so  that  the  young  ones  have 
time  to  gain  strength  enough  to  accompany 
the  parent  birds  in  their  distant  excursions. 
They  have  been  noticed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  probably  visit  the  more  remote 
regions  of  Asia.  Swifts  fly  liigher.  and  wheel 
with  bolder  wing  than  the  Swallows,  with 
which  they  never  intermingle.  Their  life 
seems  to  be  divided  into  two  extremes  t the 
one  of  the  most  violent  exertion,  the  otlier 
of  perfect  inaction  { they  must  cither  shoot 
through  the  air,  or  remain  close  in  thetr 
holes.  They  are  seldom  seen  to  alight ; but  if 
by  any  accident  they  should  fall  upon  a piece 
of  even  ground,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can 
recover  themselves,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  their  feet  and  the  great  length  of  their 
wings.  They  arc  said  to  avoid  heat,  and 
for  this  reason  pass  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
their  holes  : in  the  morning  and  evening 
they  go  out  in  quest  of  provinon  ; they  then 
I are  seen  in  flocks,  describing  an  endless 
scries  of  circlet  upon  circles,  sometimes  in 
close  ranks,  pnrsuing  the  direction  of  a street, 
and  sometimes  whirling  round  a large  edi- 
fice, all  screaming  together : they  often 
glide  along  without  stirring  their  wings,  and 
on  a sudden  they  move  them  with  fV^ucut 
and  quickly  repeated  strokes.  They  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  depart  in 
August. 

AfeURiCAJr  CimexKT  Swallow.  Jean- 
tht/lisp^a»gia.)  **Thls  species,”  saysthe great 
American  omithologUt,  Wilson,  **is  pecu- 
liarly our  owD't  and  strongly  distinguished 
fVom  all  the  rest  of  our  Swallows  by  its  figure, 
flight,  and  manners.  This  Swallow,  like  all 
the  rest  of  its  tribe  In  the  United  States,  is 
migratory,  arriving  In  Pennsylvania  late  In 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  dispersing  them* 
selves  over  the  whole  country  wherever  there 
are  vacant  chimneys  in  summer  sufficiently 
high  emd  convenient  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  no  other  situation  with  us  are  they 
observed  at  present  to  build.  This  circum- 
stance naturally  suggests  the  query.  Where 
did  these  birds  construct  their  nests  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  in  this  country,  when 
there  were  no  such  places  for  their  accom- 
modation? I would  answer.  Probably  In 
the  same  situations  in  which  they  still  con- 
tinue to  build  in  the  remote  regions  of  our 
western  forests,  where  European  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  are  scarcely  to  be  found, 
namely,  In  the  hollow  of  a tree,  which,  fn 
some  cases,  has  the  nearest  rcseroblauce  to 
their  present  choice  of  any  other.”  The 
present  site  which  they  have  chosen  must 
hold  out  many  more  advantages  than  the 
former,  since  we  see  that,  in  the  whole  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  these  birds 


have  uniformly  adopted  this  new  conve- 
nience, not  a single  pair  being  observed  to 
prefer  the  woods,  l^urity  from  birds  of  prey 
and  other  animals,  from  storms  that  fre- 
quently overtlirow  the  timber,  and  the  nu- 
merous ready  conveniences  wliich  these  new 
situations  afford,  are  doubtless  some  of  the 
advantages.  The  choice  they  have  made 
certainly  bespeaks  something  more  than 
mere  unreasoning  instintt,  ana  does  honour  | 
io  their  discemmeni; 
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**  Tlie  nest  of  this  bird  Is  of  singtildr  con- 
struction, being  formed  of  very  small  twigs, 
fastened  together  with  a strong  adhesive  glue 
or  gum,  which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  hind  head,  and  mixes 
with  the  saliva.  With  this  glue,  which  be- 
comes hard  as  the  twigs  tliemselves,  the 
whole  nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  Tlie  nest 
itself  is  small  and  shallow,  and  attached  by 
one  side  or  edge  to  the  wall,  and  is  totally 
destitute  of  the  soft  lining  with  which  the 
others  ore  so  plentifully  supplied.  The  eggs 
are  generally  four  and  white,  and  they  have 
generally  two  broods  In  a season.  The 
young  are  fed  at  intervals  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,— a fact  which  I have  hod 
frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  both 
here  and  In  the  Mississippi  territory.  The 
noise  whicli  the  old  ones  make  in  passing 
up  and  down  the  fbnnel  has  some  resem- 
blance to  distant  thunder.  When  heavy 
and  long  continued  rains  occur,  the  nest, 
losing  its  hold,  Is  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 
This  disaster  frequently  happens.  The  eggs 
are  destroyed  i but  the  youu^,  though  blind, 
(which  they  arc  for  a considerable  time,) 
sometimes  scramble  up  along  the  vent,  to 
which  they  cling  like  squirms,  the  mus- 
cularity of  their  feet,  and  the  sharpness  of 
their  daws,  at  this  tender  age,  being  re- 
markable. In  this  situation  they  continue 
to  be  fed  for  perhaps  a week  or  more.  When 
these  birds  first  arrive  in  spring,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  they  ass(x;late  to- 
gether every  evening  in  one  geucral  rendez- 
vous ; those  of  a whole  district  roosting  to- 
gether. This  place  of  re)K>se,  In  the  nmre 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  is  usually  a 
large  hollow  tree,  open  at  top ; trees  of  that 
kind,  or  $wallow  trees,  as  they  ore  usually 
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called,  haring  been  noticctl  in  rarious  part* 
of  the  country,  and  generally  believed  to  be 
the  winter  quarters  of  these  birds,  where, 
heaps  upon  heaps,  they  dozed  away  the 
winter  in  a state  of  torpidity.  Here  they 
have  been  seen  on  their  resurrection  in  spring, 
and  here  they  have  again  been  remarked 
descending  to  the  death-like  sleep  in  au- 
tumn.” 

“ The  Chimney  Swallow  Is  easily  distin- 
guished in  air  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe  here, 
by  its  long  wings,  its  short  body,  the  quick 
and  slight  vibrations  of  its  wings,  and  its 
wide  unexpected  diving  raolditv  of  flight ; 
shooting  swiftly  in  various  directions  without 
any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings,  and  ut- 
tenng  the  sounds  t.sip  Uip  tsip  tsee  tsce  in  a 
hurried  manner.  In  roosting,  the  thorny 
extremities  of  its  tail  are  thrown  in  for  its 
support.  It  is  never  seen  to  alight  but  in 
hollow  trees  or  chimneys  ; it  is  always  most 
gay  and  active  in  wet  and  gloomy  weather  ; 
and  is  the  earliest  abroad  in  the  morning, 
and  latest  out  in  evening,  of  all  our  Swal- 
lows. About  the  flrst  or  second  week  in 
September  they  move  off  to  the  south,  being 
often  obser\'e«l  on  their  route,  accompanied 
by  the  purple  martins.”  This  species  is  four 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  twelve  inches 
in  extent ; of  a deep  sooty  brown,  except 
the  chin  and  line  over  the  eye,  which  are  of 
a dull  white. 

The  Esculext  Swallow.  (CoUocaUia 
esculenta,)  This  bird  is  four  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  eleven  in  expanse : its 
beak  is  black  : the  upper  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage shining  dusky  black  ; under  parts  pale 
ash-colour ; wings,  when  closed,  one  inch 
longer  than  the  toil,  which  is  slightly  forked, 
and  has  all  the  feathers  of  an  uniform  block 
colour,  and  rounded  at  the  end.  The  nest 
of  this  bird  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  is 
composed  of  such  materials  tlmt  it  is  not 
only  edioie,  but  is  accounted  among  the 
greatest  dainties  by  the  Asiatic  epicures.  It 
generally  weighs  about  half  an  ounce,  and 
is  shaped  like  a common  Swallow’s  nest, 
the  flat  side  adhering  to  the  rock.  They  are 
found  in  vast  numbers  in  caves  of  vanous 
islands  in  the  Soolo  Archipelago,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  in  Sumatra,  about 
Croe,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island  : they 
have  the  appearance  of  fibrous,  imperfectly 
concocted  isinglass.  More  or  less  of  this 
substance  is  contained  in  the  nests  of  all 
Swallows  in  that  region.  The  manner  in 
which  the  substance  is  procured  is  not  ascer- 
tained : the  most  probable  suppositions  are, 
that  it  is  the  spawn  of  fish  gathered  by  the 
bird,  or  a secretion  elaborated  in  the  binl’s 
body.  The  birds,  after  having  spent  nearly 
two  mont^  in  preparing  their  nests,  lay 
each  two  eggs,  wliich  are  hatched  in  about 
fifteen  days : when  tlie  young  birds  become 
fledged,  it  is  thought  the  proper  time  to  seize 
upon  their  nests,  which  is  done  regularly 
three  times  a year,  and  is  effected  by  means 
of  ladders  of  bamboo  and  reeds,  by  which 
^the  people  descend  into  the  caves  ; but  when 
these  are  very  deep,  rope  ladders  are  used. 
It  is  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and 
many  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  Javanese 


and  Chinese  collect  the  nests,  and  bnakc  of 
them  a profitable  article  of  commerce.  Dis- 
solved in  broths,  &c.,  they  make  a delicious 
jelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained  before 
the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by  the 
young  birds ; they  are  pure  white,  and  are 
scarce  and  valuable.  The  inferior  ones  are 
dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  wdth 
feathers  : they  are  chiefly  converted  into 
glue.  The  only  preparation  which  the 
birds’  nests  undergo  is  that  of  simple  dry- 
ing, without  direct  exposure  to  the  sun, 
after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes, 
usually  of  half  a picul.  They  arc  assorted 
for  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds, 
according  to  their  qualities,  distinguished 
into  Jirst  or  6est,  second,  and  third  qualities. 
Caverns  that  are  regularly  managed,  will 
afford  in  one  hundred  parts,  fifty-three 
three-tenth  parts  of  those  of  the  first  quality, 
thirty-five  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  and 
eleven-seventeenth  parts  of  those  of  the 
third.  They  are  regarded  only  os  an  article 
of  expensive  luxury,  and  arc  sold  at  the’ 
most  extraordinary  prices ; they  are,  con- 
sequently, consumed  only  by  the  great } 
and,  inde^,  the  l>est  part  is  sent  to  the  ca- 
pital for  the  use  of  the  court.  The  sensual 
Chinese  use  them  under  an  idea  that  they 
are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  their  most  valuable  qua- 
lity is  their  being  perfectly  harmless. 


The  Fairy  Martix.  iCoUocalia  jirieL) 
This  curious  and  beautiful  species  is  nume- 
rously dispersed  over  all  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Australia,  where  it  usually  arrives 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  departs  again 
in  February  or  March  ; during  which  in- 
terval it  rears  two  or  three  broods.  It  is 
seldom  seen  within  a few  miles  of  the  sea- 
coasts,  but  wherever  suitable  situations  for 
breeding  present  themselves  in  the  interior, 
it  abounds.  The  nest,  which  is  bottle- 
shaped with  a long  neck,  is  composed  of  mud 
or  clay,  and,  like  that  of  our  Common  Martin, 
is  only  constructed  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  unless  the  day  be  wet  or  lowering. 
In  the  construction  of  the  nests  they  appear 
to  work  in  small  companies,  six  or  seve  , 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  each  nest,  one 
remaining  within  and  receiving  the  mud 
brought  by  the  others  in  their  mouths  : in 
shape  they  are  nearly  round,  but  vary  in 
size  from  four  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  di- 
ameter t the  spouts  being  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
inches  in  length.  Sometimes  they  are  built 
in  low  decayed  trees ; sometimes  under 
verandahs  or  m the  corners  of  windows  ; and 
not  uufrequently  clusters  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  perpendicular  banks  of  rivers, 
the  sides  of  rocks,  &c. ; but  always  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  They  are  lined  with 
feathers  and  fine  grasses.  E^gs  four  or  five 
in  number,  sometimes  white,  at  others 
blotched  with  red.  The  Fairy  Martin  has 
the  crown  of  the  head  rust-red  ; back,  sca- 
pularies,  and  wing-coverts  deep  steel-blue  ; 
aings  and  tail  dark  brown  ; rump  bufEV 
white  ; upper  tail-coverts  brown  ; under 
surface  white,  tinged  with  rust-red,  parti- 
cularly on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  flanks 
the  feathers  of  the  throat  with  a fine  line  of 
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U&rk  brown  down  the  centre  ; iiidesblacklih 
brown  ; bill  blackii^h  gray  ; legs  and  feet 
olive-gray.  — Crou/cTs  Birth  of  AuttrtUia. 

The  Palm  Swift.  (Tachomi*  phtxniaihia.'i 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Gosse.  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the  * Birds  of  Jamaica,’  that  this 
delicately  formed  little  Swift,  conspicuous 
even  in  flight,  from  the  broad  lielt  of  w’hite 
across  its  black  body,  is  a very  common 
species  in  Jamaica,  where  it  resides  all  the 
ear.  It  is  Uius  described : — Irides  dark 
azel  ; beak  black  ; feet  purplish  flesh* 
colour  ; claws  horn-colour  ; inside  of  mouth 
flesh-colour,  tinged  in  parts  with  bluiith. 
Head  smoke  brown,  paling  on  the  sides  ; 
back,  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  sooty- 
black,  ungTossed,  or  with  slight  greenish  re- 
flections on  the  tail.  Across  the  rump  a 
broad  band  of  pure  white,  the  block  descend- 
ing into  it  from  the  back,  in  form  of  a point; 
sometimes  dividing  it.  Chin  and  throat 
silky  white,  the  feathers  brown  at  the  base  ; 
sides  smoky  black,  meeting  in  a narrow,  ill- 
defined  line  across  tlie  breast ; medial  belly 
white.  Thighs,  under  tail-coverts,  and 
inner  surface  of  wings  smoky  black.  **  Over 
the  grass-pieces  and  savannas  of  the  low- 
lands, the  marshy  flats  at  the  seaward 
mouths  of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  pens  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  this  swift-wiuged  sylph 
daih^  urm  Its  rusliing  course  in  parties  of 
half  a dozen  to  fifty  or  a hundred,  oAen 
miugled  with  other  Swallows,  |>erforming 
mazy  evolutions,  circling  and  turning,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing,  now  darting  aloft,  now 
■weeping  over  the  grass,  till  the  eye  is 
wearied  with  attempting  to  follow  them. 
The  length  of  its  wings,  which  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  the  whole  bird,  renders 
it  a fleet  and  powerful  flyer ; an  attentive 
observer  will  be  able  to  indeutify  it,  when 
mingling  In  aerial  career,  by  a more  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  rapid  vibration  of 
tlie  wings,  the  momentary  wiunowing,  by 
which  a fresh  impetus  is  gained.  There  is  a 
rery  interesting  structure  in  the  sternum  of 
this  bird,  which,  as  far  as  I know.  Is  unpre- 
cedented. The  sternum,  though  void  of 
emarginations,  possesses  twooblong  foramina 
I of  large  size,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
I of  the  ridge,  and  a round  one  perforating  the 
ridge  itself  near  the  front  margin.  As  all 
I three  are  closed  by  the  usual  membrane,  the 
j object  may  be,  the  decrease  of  weight  by  the 
I atMdraction  of  lK>ne.  while  the  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  tlie  muscles  of  flight  re- 
! mains  undimiiiishcd.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  with  an  in- 
teresting description  of  their  nexts.  ” I ob- 
served,’" says  he,  ^several  small  Swallows 
flying  above  some  cocoa-nut  palms  ; they 
uttered,  as  they  flew,  a continued  twittering 
warble,  shrill  but  sweet,  which  attracted  my 
attention.  I commenced  a carefbl  seartTh, 
with  my  eye,  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
iVonds  and  spadices  of  one,  and  at  length 
discerned  some  masses  of  cotton  projecting 
from  some  of  the  «pathcs,  which  I concluded 
to  be  their  nests.  This  conjecture  proved 
oorreot ; for  presently  1 discovered  a bird 
clinging  to  one  of  these  masses,  which  I shot, 
and  found  to  be  tliis  wliite-rumped  8wii\. 
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On  my  lad’s  attempt  to  climb  the  tree,  eight  | 
or  ten  birds  flew  in  succes&ion  from  various 
parts,  where  they  had  been  concealed  before. 
The  tree,  however,  was  too  smooth  to  be 
climbed,  and  as  we  watched  beneath  for  the  ' 
birds  to  return,  one  and  another  came,  but 
charily,  and  entered  their  respective  nests.  . 
Although  several  other  cocoa-nuts  were  I 
close  by,  I could  not  discern  that  any  one  of  ! 
them  w-as  tenanted  but  this,  and  this  so  nu-  | 
merously  ; whence  I inferred  the  social  dit-  i 
TOsition  of  the  bird.  At  some  distance  we 
found  another  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  ' 
the  dried  fronds,  spadices,  and  spathes, 
which  had  been,  in  the  course  of  growth, 
thrown  off,  and  in  these  were  many  nests.  , 
Thev  w’ere  formed  chiefly  in  the  hollow  i 
spathes,  and  were  placed  in  a series  of  three 
or  four  in  a spathe,  one  above  another,  and  | 
agglutinated  together,  but  with  a kind  of 
gallery  along  the  side,  communicating  with 
each.  The  materials  seemed  only  feathers 
and  silk -cotton  (the  down  of  the  Bombax) ; 
the  former  very  largely  used,  the  most  downy 
placed  within,  the  cotton  principally  with- 
out i the  whole  felted  cluselv,  aud  cemented 
together  bv  some  slimy  fluid,  now  dry,  | 
probablv  the  saliva.  « « « All  the  nvsls  , 
were  evidently  old  ones,  for  the  BomUix  had 
not  yet  perfected  its  cotton,  and  hence  I | 
infer  that  these  birds  continue  irom  veur  to 
year  to  occupy  the  same  nests,  until  they 
are  thrown  off  by  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  entrance  to  the  nests,  which  were  sub- 
globular,  was  near  the  bottom.”  Another 
opportunity  afterwards  presented  itself,  and 
Mr.  Gosse  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  habitations  of  the  Palm  SwiA ; and  he 
thus  describes  the  nests  he  had  in  bis  pos- 
session : **  The^  have  a singularly  hairy 
ap|>earar.ce,  being  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  flux-like  cotton  of  the  Bombax, 
and  when  separated,  are  not  unlike  a doll’s 
wig.  Thev  are  in  the  form  of  those  watch- 
fobs  which  are  hung  at  beds’  heads,  the 
backs  being  firmly  glued  by  the  saliva  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  fronds,  the  imprcsiious  ' 
of  the  plaits  of  which  are  conspicuous  on  the 
nest  wiien  separated.  The  thickness  is 
slight  in  the  up|>er  part,  but  in  the  lower  it 
is  much  increas^,  the  depth  of  the  cup  de- 
scending very  little  below  the  oj.'ening.  The 
cotton  is  cemented  firmly  together  as  in  the 
case  of  the  others,  but  externally  it  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  in  filamentous  locks,  having 
a woolly  but  not  altogether  a ragged  ap- 
pearance. A few  featlwrs  are  interniixeil, 
but  only  singly,  and  not  in  any  part'  si>e- 
cially.  One  specimen  is  double,  two  nests 
having  been  constructed  so  close  side  by  side, 
that  there  is  but  a partition  wall  between 
them.  Many  nests  had  eggs,  but-in  throwing 
down  the  fronds  all  were  broken  but  one, 
which  I now  have.  It  is  pure  wldte,  un- 
spotted, larger  at  one  end,  measuring  13-20ths 
of  an  inch  by  9-20ths.  The  average  dimen- 
sions of  the  nests  were  about  five  inches  higb« 
and  three  and  a half  wide.” 

SWIFT  [MOTHS],  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  UepiuluM, 

SWORD-FISH.  iXiphias,')  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygian  fishes,  the  dUtinguisliiiig  j 
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characteristic  of  which  is  a long  pointed  beak, 
constituting  one  tliird  of  iu  whole  length, 
and  shaped  like  a straight  sword  ; being  a 
most  powerful  ofTensivc  weapon.  They  arc 

S laced  by  Cuvier  among  the  ScomheriutB^  or 
lackerel  family.  The  common  S»*ord-fish 
iXiphiat  gladius)  is  sometimes  more  tlian 
twenty  feet  long,  the  beak  included.  It 
swims  with  greater  swiftness  than  almost 
any  inhabitant  of  the  deeu,  and  is  possessed 
of  vast  muscular  strengtlu  It  att^ks,  and 
generally  puts  to  flight,  the  smaller  cetaceous 
uninmls,  notwithstanding  its  food  is  usually 
vegetable.  Its  flesh  is  good ; and  in  some 
countries  the  fishery  is  an  object  of  import' 
ancc.  It  Is  taken  with  the  harpoon,  and 


coMuoM  swoan-FisQ — (xiPBiAs  oi.ADrrs  ) 

usually  tears  the  net,  if  enclosed.  It  has 
not  unfreqncntly  happened  that  a Sword- 
fish has  struck  a slii]),  and  driven  its  sharp 
weapon  through  the  planking.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Ifediterranean,  but  less  so 
in  the  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  its  for- 
midable weapon,  its  great  strength,  and  its 
almost  incredible  celerity,  a small  crusta- 
ceous  animal  penetrates  the  flesh  of  the 
Sw’ordflsh,  and  sometimes  so  torments  It, 
that  it  dashes  itself  on  the  shore  with  mortal 
violence.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  regu- 
larly pursued  by  the  fishermen  ; and  its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  female  approaches  the  shores 
in  the  latter  part  of  spring  or  beginning  of 
summer.  Mr.  Gray  has  descril^  a fine 
species  of  8word-flsh  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  In  which  the  skin  is  strengtnened  with 
bony  spicula.  It  is  nearly  eleven  feet  long, 
and  having  been  found  in  Table  Bay  during 
the  visit  of  Sir  John  Herschel  (the  astro- 
nomer), has  been  named  Tttraptvrtu  Her^ 
Bclitliu  in  compliment  to  him.  It  belongs  to 
j a genus  subdivided  from  Xiphiaa  by  its  pot- 
' scssing  ventral  fins ; the  caudal  fin  is  fbr- 
I Dished  on  each  side  with  two  small  promi- 
I nent  crests.  The  specimen  is  In  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museum. 

SYT-VIA  : SYLVIAD^.  TYifi  SyJvxadn, 
or  H’drMers,  are  a family  of  small  bii^s,  with 
rather  long  and  slender  bills,  with  the  tip 


•lightly  curved  and  toothed  i and  it  contains 
a large  proportion  of  the  species  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  power  of  song. 
“ The  chief  peculiarity,”  observes  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  ” which  runs  through  this  numerous 
I family,  is  the  very  small  size  and  delicate 
' structure  of  Us  individuals.  Excepting  the 
j Iluraming'birds,  we  find  among  these  ele- 
gant little  creatures  the  smallest  oirds  in  the 
creation.  The  diminutive  Golden-crests,  the 
Nightingale,  the  Whitethroat,  and  the  Wood- 
wren,  are  all  well-know'n  examples  of  ge- 
nuine Warblers,  familiar  to  the  British  na- 
turalist. The  groups  of  this  extensive  family, 

Srcad  over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the 
obe,  are  destined  to  perform  an  important 


part  in  the  economy  of  nature : to  them 
api>car8  intrusted  the  subjugation  of  ^ose  in- 
numerable minute  insects  which  lurk  within 
tlic  buds,  the  foliage,  or  the  flowers  of  plants  ; 
and,  thus  protected,  escape  that  destruction 
from  swallows,  to  which  they  are  only  ex- 
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' posed  during  flight.  The  diminutiTe  rise 
of  such  insects  renders  them  onflt  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  thrushes  and  the  larger 
insectivorous  birds,  while  their  number  and 
variety  only  become  apparent  when  the 
boughs  are  shaken  and  their  retreat  dis- 
turbed. Mow  enormous  then  would  be  their 
multiplication,  had  not  nature  provided 
other  races  of  beings  to  check  their  increase  I 
No  birds  appear  more  perfectly  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  the  Warblers.”  The  same 
writer  then  notices  their  arrival,  for  the 
meet  part,  on  the  first  appearance  of  spring, 
when  the  insect  world  u called  into  life 
activity  by  the  renewal  of  >*egetation  ; and 
their  departure  towards  autumn,  when  the 
insect  hosts  diminish,  and  consequently  no 
longer  require  the  agency  of  these  little  birds 
to  keep  tneir  numbers  within  due  bounds. 
Ue  remarks  also,  that  as  different  localities 
are  assigned  io  diflferent  tribM  of  insects,  so 
a similar  diversity  of  haunts  is  allotted  to 
different  groups  of  Warblers.  [See  Wax- 

BLEB.] 

SYNALLAXTS.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  birds  by  Vieillot,  placed  by  Mr. 
SWainson  in  the  family  of  Certhiada.  Their  i 
generic  character  is  thus  described: — .Bill 
short,  strong,  smd  straight ; both  mandibles 
of  equal  thickness,  and  much  compressed  : 
wings  short,  and  much  rounded;  the  pri- 
maries scarcely  exceeding  the  tertials  : tail 
broad  and  long,  either  granulated  or  cune- 
ated ; the  webs  loose,  the  shafts  rather  rigid, 
the  tips  lanceolate : feet  very  large  t tarsus 
lengthened : the  claws  slender,  acute,  and 
•lightly  curved.  The  Stitallaxjs  Gakrulcs 
is  given  as  an  example  of  the  genus.  Colour 
of  the  plumage : brown ; beneath  whitish  \ 
feathers  on  the  iVont  of  the  head  rigid, 
pointed,  and  rufous;  lines  before  and  behind 
the  eye  whitish ; tall  rounded.  This  bird 
is  remarkable  for  its  very  singular  nest,  i 
which  in  the  woodland  scenery  of  Bahia 
(Brazil)  forms  a striking  object.  It  is  built 
in  low  trees,  formed  externally  of  dried 
sticks,  usually  three  or  four  feet  long,  and 
resembling  at  a distance  a thick  twist  of 
bean-stalks  thrown  in  the  branches  by  acci- 
dent. Sometimes  two  of  these  nests  appear 
as  If  joined  together,  and  there  is  an  opepin^ 


on  the  Bidet  besides  one  on  the  top.  Both 
male  and  female  arc  ccnerally  seen  near  the 
neiit,  uttering  a shrill,  incessant,  monoto- 
nous chirp,  particularly  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

SYNBRANCntTS.  The  name  of  a sub- 
division of  the  or  Eel-shaped 

fishes ; characterized  by  having  the  gill- 
opening entirely  single,  no  pectorals,  fins 
fatty,  head  thick,  snout  rounded,  operculum 
cartilaginous,  with  six  rays,  stomach  and 
anal  perfectly  straight,  and  bladder  long 
and  narrow.  They  are  found  t^efly  in  tro- 
pical seas. 

SYNDACTYLI.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Perching  Birds,  inclumng  those 
which  have  the  external  and  middle  toe 
united  as  far  os  the  second  joint ; the  word 
Syndactyli  indicating  the  adhesion  of  the 
fin^rs.  The  plumage  is  generally  of  a 
brilliant  blue  or  green  colour ; and  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  [For  examples,  see  Bee- 
eater  and  Kikofisuer.} 

STOGNATUUS.  [See  PirE-Fisii.] 

S Y KPHED^E.  a family  of  Dipterous 
insects,  generally  of  a moderate  or  large 
size,  and  of  variegated  colours.  Many  of 
the  species  resemble  humble-bees,  wasps,  &c., 
and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  them  by 
the  inexperienced.  The  probo^is  is  long, 
membranous,  elbowed  near  the  base,  termi- 
nated by  two  large  lobes,  and  the  sucker 
enclosed  in  an  upper  canal ; a long  homy 
upper  lip,  hollow,  and  notched  at  the  tip ; 
a pair  of  slender  acute  maxillce.  gnd  a slender 
pointed  tongue  ; the  head  is  nemispherical, 
and  covered  for  the  most  part  by  the  eyes, 
especially  in  the  males : the  front  of  the 
head  is  often  produced  into  a kind  of  beak, 
receiving  the  proboscis  when  it  is  folded  in 
inaction.  They  are  all  fond  of  flowers  : they 
fly  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  many  of 
them,  if  disturb^  fVom  their  favourite 
haunts  even  for  a number  of  times,  will 
return  and  continue  to  hover  there  again. 
The  larva  of  the  typical  genus  Syrvhtis  feed 
upon  all  kinds  of  Aphides,  which  they  often 
hold  up  in  the  air,  and  suck  very  quickly  : 
the  body  of  these  larva  is  of  an  elongate - 
conic  form,  uneven,  and  sometimes  spinosc. 
When  ready  to  metamorphose,  they  fix 
themselves  to  leaves  or  other  substances  by 
a glutinous  secretion ; the  body  shortcut, 
and  its  anterior  end,  which  was  the  slender- 
est, becomes  the  thickest. — The  larva  of  the 
genus  Volucella  are  also  insectivorous,  but 
reside  in  the  nests  of  Humble-bees  and 
AVasps,  upon  the  larva  of  which  they  sub- 
sist. 

TABANUS:  TABANIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  comprising 
various  large  flies,  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  the  tormenting  powers  which 
difiTerent  species  possess ; piercing  the  skin. 
In  oi^er  to  suck  the  blood,  of  various  quad- 
rupeds, wild  and  domesticated.  The  Ta- 
BANrs  Bovinps  of  Linnaus  is  the  largest  of 
the  British  si)ecie8.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a very  large  pale  brown  fly,  marked  on 
the  back  by  a series  of  large,  whitish,  tri- 


angular spots.  This  insect,  like  the  rest  of 
its  genus,  is  seen  during  the  middle  and  the 
decline  of  summer,  generally  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  chiefly  abounding  iu 
woods  and  pastures.  It  is  extremely  trouble- 
some to  cattle,  piercing  their  skin  with  tl»e 
lancets  of  its  proboscis,  and  sucking  tlie 
blood  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  consider- 
able pain.  It  proceeds  from  a large,  dusky- 
yellowish  larva,  marked  by  transverse  block  • 
ish  rings  ; it  resides  under  ground,  in  moist 
meadows,  &c.,  and  changes  to  a cylinrtric, 
brownish  chrysalis  ; out  of  which,  In  about 
a month,  proceeds  the  perfect  insect. 

TABBY  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Aglosta. 

TACHYPETES.  [Sec  Frigate-bird.] 

TADORNA.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds, 
founded  on  the  Anas  Tadoma  of  Linnseus. 
[See  Sheldrake.] 

TADPOLE.  The  Frog  In  its  nascent 
state.  [See  Froo.] 

TADPOLE-FISH,  or  LESSER  FORKED 
BEARD.  {Barbtu  minor.)  A somewhat 
rare  fish  of  the  OcidkUx  family,  measuring 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  in  its  general 
form  and  colour  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  imperfect  animal  from  whom  the 
name  is  derived.  The  head  is  very  large, 
obtuse,  ,and^  flattened  on  the  crown ; the 
mouth  is  wide : under  the  chin  there  is  a 
small  conical  barb  or  feeler ; and  the  lips 
are  rounded  and  white.  Tail  wedge-shaped  ; 
scales  small.  It  baa  been  taken  on  the 
Scottish  coast : it  spawns  in  April,  and  feeds 
on  small  insects  t but  it  is  too  scarce  for  na- 
turalists to  be  much  acquainted  with  its 
I history. 

T^NIA.  An  intestinal  worm,  belonging 
I to  a numerous  and,  unfortunately,  but  too 
well-known  a genus.  Tcenia  solium  is  cha- 
! racterized  by  an  extremely  long  body,  flat, 

I and  composed  of  a number  of  joints  or  arti- 
i cnlations,  which  sometimes  amount  to  se- 
veral hundred  ? the  whole  animal  occasion- 
i ally  attaining  the  length  of  five  yards  or 
more.  They  are  thinner  anteriorly,  and 
generally  have  a square  head,  with  four 
small  suckers.  Their  numerous  segments 
are  all  connected  by  the  nutritive  canal, 
which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other ; but 
the  rcoroductive  apparatus  is  repeated  in 
each  division.  Thai  only  one  can  exist  in  i 
one  human  body  at  the  same  time  Is  a vulgar 
error,  since  as  many  as  forty  have  been  found 
in  one  person.  [For  development  see  Stbo* 
BtLA  in  Butplembnt.] 

T^ENIDiE.  The  name  given  to  a family 
of  Aean thopterygious  fishes,  distinguished  by 
their  lengtliened  and  flattened  belies,  and 
having  very  small  scales.  [See  Ribbon- 
fish.] 

TAOUAN.  A 8i>eci€8  of  Pferomys,  or 
Flying  Squirrel. 

TAILOR  BIRD.  A name  opplietl  to 
more  than  one  s{>ecie8  of  soft-billed  Indian 
Birds,  allied  to  the  Warblers.  Some  of  them, 
if  not  all,  belong  to  Dr.  Horsflcld's  genera 
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f>rthotomus  and  Prima.  The  first  described  ’ 
Tailor  Bird  (.S7//ria  sutoruu  Latham)  ia  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  whence  its  curi«ms  neat  is  I 
Yi-ry  frequently  brought.  It  is  for  the  most 


part  com(>o»ed  of  two  leaves,  one  of  them 
being  dead  t the  latter  is  fixed  bv  the  ingc> 
niousbard  to  the  living  leaf  as  it  hangs  from 


the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together,  like  a 
pouch  or  purse  ; this  is  oi>en  at  the  top,  the 
cavity  being  filled  with  fine  down  ; it  is  sus- 
pended from  the  branch,  so  as  in  great 
measure  to  secure  it  from  tlae  attacks  of  Kep* 
tiles  and  monkeys.  Col.  Sykes  has  described 
another  interesting  Tailor  Bird,  from  the 
East  Indies.  This  is  the  OrthotomuM  Ben- 
ncttiL  It  constructs  its  nest  by  sewing  to- 
gether the  leaves  with  threads  of  cotton  and 
with  fibres ; in  some  cases,  this  naturalist 
found  these  threads  actually  knotted  at  the 
end.  ProfeMor  Savi  has  described  the  habits 
of  a species  of  Sylvia  (S.  cysticoiaX  common 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  which  constructs 
Its  nest  among  sedges  and  reeds  which  it 
unites  together  by  real  stitches;  and  the 
edge  of  each  leaf  is  pierced  this  bird  with 

minute  holes,  through  which  it  passes  threads 
formed  of  spiders’  web,  particulskrly  from 
the  silk  of  their  egg-pouches.  These  threads, 
as  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby,  are  not 
very  long,  and  arc  sufiBcient  only  to  pass 
two  or  three  times  from  one  leaf  to  another  ; 
there  are  knots  scattered  here  and  there, 
wiiich  in  some  places  divide  into  two  or  three 
branches. 

TALAPOIN.  The  name  ^ven  by  Buffon 
to  a species  of  Monkey,  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  variety  of  green,  white,  and  yellow 
hair.  It  is  the  (JtrcopUhtcut  Talap^na  of 
soologists. 

TALBOT.  A species  of  Dog,  remarkable 
for  its  quick  scent,  and  for  its  eagerness  in 
pursuit  of  game. 

TALEQALLA.  A large  gregarious  Raso- 
rial  bird,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  may 
be  considered,  in  a degree,  os  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Turkey  in  Australia.  The  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 

. blackish-brown ; the  feathers  of  the  under 
parts  blackish-brown  at  the  base,  becoming 
silvery-gray  at  the  tip  ; skin  of  the  head 
and  neck  deep  nink-red.  thinly  sprinkled 
with  short  hair-like  feathers  ; wattle  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  where  it  unites  with 
the  red  of  the  neck  | bill  block  t feet  brown. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a Turkev  ; and  moves 
about  in  small  companies.  \\^en  it  is  dis> 
tiirbed,  it  readily  eludes  pursuit  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  runs  through  the  tangled 
bush.  If  hard  pressed,  or  rushed  upon  by  . 
their  great  enemy,  the  native  dog,  the  whole  , 
company  spring  upon  the  lowermost  bough  j 
of  some  nciglibourlng  tree,  and,  by  a succes-  i 
■ion  of  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  ascend  ; 
to  the  top,  and  cither  perch  there  or  fly  off  j 
to  another  part  of  the  brush.  It  it  remark-  { 
able  that  this  bird  does  not  hatch  its  egn  by 
incubation.  It  collects  together  a great  noap  I 
of  decaying  vegetables  at  the  place  of  deposit  ! 
of  Its  eggs,  thus  making  a hot-bed,  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  collected  I 
I matter,  by  the  heat  of  which  the  young  are 


hatched.  This  mound  varies  in  quantity 
from  two  to  four  cart-loads,  and  is  of  a per- 
fectly pvramidical  form  : it  is  not,  however, 
the  w'ork  of  a single  pair  of  birds,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  united  labour  of  many ; and 
tile  same  site  apiiears  to  be  resorted  to  for 
several  years  in  succession.  **  The  mode,’* 
says  Mr.  Gould,  In  which  the  materi^ 
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composing  these  mounds  are  accumulated  Is 
equally  mngular,  the  bird  never  using  its 
bill,  but  always  gasping  a quantity  in  its 
foot,  throwing  it  backwards  to  one  common 
centre,  and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  a considorahlc  distance  so  com- 
pletely, that  scarcely  a leaf  or  blade  of  grass 
is  left.  The  heap  being  accumulated,  and 
time  allowed  for  a sufficient  heat  to  be  en- 
gendered, the  eggs  arc  deposited,  not  aide  by 
side,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  but  planted 
at  the  distam'C  of  nine  or  twelve  indies  from 
each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an  arm's 
depth,  perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end 
upwards  t they  arc  covered  up  as  they  are 
laid,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  hatched. 

I have  been  credibly  Informed,  both  by  na- 
tives and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts, 
that  it  is  not  an  unusual  event  to  obtain 
nearly  a bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a 
single  heap ; and  as  incy  are  delicious  eat- 
ing, thev  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Some  of 
the  natives  state,  that  the  females  are  con- 
stantly in  the  neighbmirhoud  of  the  heap 
about  the  time  Uie  young  arc  likely  to 
hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and  cover 
them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  those  that  may  have  appeared  ; 
while  others  have  informed  me  that  the  eggs 
are  merely  deposited,  and  the  young  allowed 
to  force  their  way  unassisted.  In  all  pro- 
bability, as  Nature  has  adopted  this  mode  of 
reproduction,  site  has  also  funiisiied  the 
tender  birds  witli  the  power  of  sustaining 
themselves  from  the  earliest  period  ; and 
the  great  size  of  the  egg  would  equally  lead 
to  this  conclusion,  since  in  so  large  a space 
it  is  reasonable  to  sup|>ose  that  the  bird 
would  l»c  much  more  developed  than  is  usu« 
ally  found  in  eggs  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  eggs  are  perfectly  white,  of  a long,  oval 
form,  tnree  iuches  and  three-quarters  long  ! 
by  two  Inches  and  a half  in  diameter.”  It  ‘ 
was  originally  dcscritH:d  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a 
vulture  under  the  name  of  “ the  New  llul-  i 
land  Vulture,”  and  at  first  sight  a dried  akin  1 
has  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  some  ; 
species  of  the  group.  In  Aiutraliaitis  ca.11^ 
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the  Brush  Turkbit,  and,  at  we  remarked  at 
the  beginning  it  it  to  the  Rosorial  order, 
and  not  the  Raptorial,  that  this  singularly 
interesting  genus  belongs : in  the  same 
family  with  it  are  birds  with  similar  habits. 
[See  Mboai*odius  and  Lbipoa.] 

TALPA  : TALPID.E.  [See  Mole.] 

TAMANDUA.  [See  Abt-eater.] 

TANAGRA.  A group  of  birds  of  which 
there  are  several  genera,  and  numerous  spe- 
cies, all  peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are 
conspicuous  for  their  brilliant  colours.  They 
have  a conical  beak  and  sliort  wings ; re- 
presenting the  Finches,  See,  of  Euro(>e  and 
Asia  in  their  conformation  and  habits,  and 
in  the  nature  of  their  food. 

TANTALUS  : TANTALTDjE.  The  Tan- 
talidae  are  a family  of  Wading  Birds,  the 
chief  of  which  inhabit  tropiem  latitudes, 
living  almost  entirely  on  the  swampy  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  genus  Tantalus 
^atly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
Storks  and  Herons,  and  is  characteriaed  by 
Cuvier  as  having  the  feet,  the  nostrils  and 
the  bill  of  a stork  ; but  the  back  of  the  bill, 
Ite  observes,  is  rounded,  and  its  point  curved 
downwards  and  slightly  notched  on  each 
side  t a portion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
of  the  net^k,  being  .denuded  of  feathers. 
It  includes  the  American  Scarlet  Ibis  {Ibis 
rubra)t  of  which  the  following  is  a descrip- 
tion. lien^h  twenty-three  inches  : bill 
five  inches  Tong,  thick,  and  of  a somewhat 
square  form  at  the  base,  gradually  bent 
downwards,  and  sharply  ridged  \ black,  ex- 
cept near  the  base,  where  it  iuclincs  to  red. 


' Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina : but  retire  into  Mexico,  or  the  Carib- 
bean islands,  at  the  approach  of  cool  weatlier. 
They  generally  associate  in  numbers,  fre-  ; 
quenting  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  j 
banks  and  instuaries  of  neighbouring  rivers, 
feeding  on  small  fry,  shell-fish,  Crustacea, 
worms,  and  insects,  which  they  collect  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  They  are  said  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  perching  on  trees  in  com- 
panies ; but  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  j 
greenish,  on  the  ground,  amidst  the  tall  grass  ' 
of  the  marshes,  c>n  a slight  nest  of  leaves,  j 
When  just  hatched,  the  young  are  block, 
soon  changing  to  gray,  but  are  nearly  white 
before  they  are  able  to  fly  j by  degrees  they 
attain  their  red  plumage,  which  is  not  com- 
plete until  the  third  ^ur.  The  young  and  old 
associate  in  distinct  bands.  In  the  countries 
where  they  abound,  they  are  sometimes  do- 
mesticated, and  accompany  the  poultry. 
The  Ibis  shows  great  courage  in  attacking 
the  fowls,  and  will  even  defend  itself  fVom 
the  insidious  attacks  of  the  cat.  It  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  as  good  food  ; and  Its  rich 
and  gaudy  plumage  is  used  by  the  Bra- 
ailians  for  various  ornaments."  [See  luis.] 

TANYSTOMA.  The  name  of  a group 
of  Dipterous  insects,  comprehending  those 
which  have  a projecting  proboscis,  with  the 
last  joint  of  the  antennse  undivided. 

TAPE- WORM.  [SccTjjma.] 

TAPIR.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Pachy- 
dermatous quadru]>ed8,  of  which  three  so- 
cles are  at  present  known  ; two  of  them  being 
natives  of  Bouth  America,  whilst  the  other 
inhabits  Sumatra  and  Malacca.  In  its  gene- 
ral form  and  contour,  the  Tapir  reminds  us 
of  the  Flog  { but  it  Is  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  that  animal  by  its  snout,  wlUch  is 
lengthened  Into  a flexible  proboscis,  that 
looks  like  the  rudiment  of  the  trunk  of  the 
elephaut,  and  partly  serves  tJie  same  pur-  | 
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Iris  dark  hazel.  The  face  naked,  slightly 
wrinkled,  pale  red.  Chin  bare,  wrinkled 
also.  Plumage  rich,  glowing  scarlet,  ex- 
cept about  three  inches  of  the  extremities 
of  the  four  outer  quiU-feathers,  which  are 
deep  steel  blue.  I^gs  pale  red  j the  three 
anterior  toes  united  ^ a membrane  as  far 
as  the  first  joint.  “ This  brilliant  and  ex- 
clusively American  species,’*  says  Kuttall, 
In  his  ‘ Ornithology  of  the  United  States,’ 
Ac.,  inhabits  chiefly  within  the  tropics, 
abounding  in  the  West  India  and  Bahama 
Islands,  and  south  of  the  equator,  at  least  as 
far  as  Brazil.  They  migrate  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  (about  July  and  August)  into 
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pose.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  but 
the  posterior  only  three  { and  these  have 
only  their  cased  In  small  hoofs.  The 
eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  ears  long 
and  pointed.  The  incisor  teeth  are  six  in 
numl^r ; the  canities  small ; and  the  molars 
are  seven  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  six  in  the  lower.  The  common  Ameri- 
can Tapir  {Tapir  yl mmcanus)  is  the  largest 
animal  of  ^uth  America,  and  Is  found  in 
all  parts  of  tlist  continent,  though  most 
abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 
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It  is  of  a deep  brown  colour  throughout,  ap> 
proachlng  to  black  : between  three  and  four 
feet  in  height,  and  from  live  to  six  in  length. 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  scanty,  very  short, 
and  closely  depressed  to  the  surface  ; scar&.'iy 
distinguishable  at  a short  distance.  The 
inmost  recesses  of  deep  forests  are  the  chosen 
haunts  of  this  species,  which  is  not  grega* 
rious,  and  shuns  the  society  of  man.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  nocturnal  In  its  habits, 
sleeping  or  remaining  ^uiet  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  seeking  its  food,  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of  trees,  buds, 
wild  fruits,  &c.  It  is,  however,  when  in 
conflnement,  an  indiscriminate  swallower 
of  every  thing,  filthy  or  clean.  Its  enormous 
muscular  power,  and  the  tough  thick  hide 
which  defends  its  body,  enable  it  to  tear  its 
way  through  the  underwood  in  whatever 
direction  it  pleases.  Its  ordinary  pace  Is 
a sort  of  trot ; but  it  sometimes  gallops, 
though  awkwardly,  and  with  the  head  doiyn. 
It  is  very  fond  of  the  water,  and  frequently 
resorts  to  it.  Its  dispoiiitiun  is  peaceful  and 
quiet ; and  though  it  will  defend  itself  vigor- 
ously, and  in  so  doing  inflict  severe  wounds 
with  its  teeth,  it  never  attempts  to  attack 
either  man  or  beast,  unless  hard  pressed. 
The  flesh  is  dry,  and  has  a disagreeable 
your. 

The  Malat  Tapir  (Topirus  J/alayanus) 
in  its  general  form  resembles  the  American, 
and  has  a similar  flexible  proboscis,  which  is 
six  or  eight  indies  in  length.  Its  general 
appearance  is  heavy  and  massive  : the  skin 
18  thick  and  Arm,  thinly  covered  with  short 
hair  ; the  eyes  are  small ; the  ears  roundish, 
and  boidered  with  white.  The  tail  is  very 
short,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair  ; and  ft 
has  no  mane  on  the  neck.  Legs  short  and 
stout ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with  four  toes, 
tlic  hind  feet  with  three.  The  general  co- 
lour is  glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  l»dly,  which 
are  white,  and  separated  bv  a deflned  line 
from  the  pttrU  that  are  blacK.  It  is  a native 
of  Sumatra,  and  was  first  described  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles. 

TAPIRID.®.  The  first  family  of  pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds,  including  the  Rhino- 
ceros, Tapir,  llyrax,  and  several  extinct 
genera  occasionally  found  in  a fo&iU  state. 

TARANDUS.  [See  Reindeer.] 

TARANTI7LA.  (ZpcoM  tarantula.)  A 
species  of  Spider  found  in  some  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Italy,  whose  bite  produces  a train  of 
symptoms  Jong  believed  to  be  only  curable  by 
music  (and  still  exercising  the  faith  and 
ignorance  of  the  vulgar  in  some  countries), 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  European  Spiders, 
and  is  generally  found  in  dry  and  sunny 
plains.  When  full  grown,  it  is  as  large  as  a 
chestnut : and,  like  all  the  Spiders,  has  a 
poison-gland  in  its  mandibles.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
flnarked  by  a row  of  trigonal  black  spots  with 
whitish  edges,, and  the  legs  marked  beneath 
by  black  and  white  bars.  In  the  present  en- 
lightened period  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  extraordinary  symptoms  supposed 
to  ensue  from  the  bite  of  this  insect,  as  well 


as  their  supposed  cure,  are  entirely  without 
foundation.  We  may,  however,  be  expected 
to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  &c.  formerly  so  generally  attri- 
i buted  to  it : wc  therefore  extract  from  the 
pages  of  an  old  popular  writer  the  following 
particulars : ” The  bite  of  this  creature  oc- 
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casions  a pain  which  at  first  resembles  that 
of  the  sting  of  a bee  or  an  ant.  In  a few 
hours  the  patient  feels  a numbness  ; and  the 
part  affected  is  marked  with  a small  livid 
circle,  which  soon  after  rises  into  a very 
painful  swelling  ; shortly  after  this  he  falli 
into  a profound  sadness,  breathes  with  much 
difficulty,  his  pulse  grows  feeble,  and  his 
senses  fail.  At  length  he  loses  all  sense  and 
motion  ; and,  aecoi^ing  to  some  naturalists, 
expires,  unless  speedily  relieved.  But  these 
symptoms  come  on  somewhat  differently, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Tarantula, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  patient.  An  aver- 
sion for  black  and  blue  ; and,  on  the  con- 
trary, a predilection  for  white  and  red  ; arc 
among  the  unaccountable  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  All  the  medical  assistance  hitherto 
discovered,  consists  in  sonic  chirurgical  ap- 
plications on  the  w'ound,  and  in  cordials  and 
sudorifles  which  arc  of  little  service  ; but 
music,  whi(^  reason  perhaps  never  could 
have  pointed  out,  is  said  to  be  infinitely 
more  efficacious.  No  sooner  has  the  person 
affected  lost  his  sense  and  motion,  than  a 
musician  tries  several  tunes  on  an  instru- 
ment ; and  when  he  has  hit  on  one  wdiose 
tones  and  modulations  suit  the  patient,  he 
is  immediately  observed  to  make  a faint  mo- 
tion ; his  fingers  berin  to  move  in  cadence, 
then  his  arms,  next  his  legs,  and  by  degrees 
his  whole  body  : then  he  rises  on  his  feet 
and  begins  to  dance,  his  strength  and  acti- 
vity still  increasing.  Some  will  continue  to 
dance  for  six  hours  without  intermission. 
After  this  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  ; and 
when  he  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  recruited 
from  his  first  uau('e,  he  is  allured  out  of  bed 
by  the  first  tune,  in  order  to  a second.  This 
exercise  is  reiterated  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively ; seven  or  eight  at  leant ; in  which 
time  the  patient  finds  himself  excessively 
fatigued,  and  unable  to  dance  any  longer, 
the  characteristic  proof  of  his  being  cured  ; 
for,  08  long  as  the  poison  acts  on  him,  he 
would  dance,  if  encouraged,  till  he  fainted 
through  extreme  lassitude.  Tcrcciving  him- 
self thus  tired,  he  begins  to  recover  his 
reason  ; and  awakes,  as  out  of  a profound 
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•Icept  without  tho  smalleat  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  in  hU  paroxysm,  or  even  in 
his  dancing." 

TARSIPES.  A slnralar  genus  of  ifarsu- 

f>iol  animals,  found  at  King  George’s  Sound, 
n Australiot  only  one  species  of  which  is  as 
^et  known.  This  has  a longish  muzzle,  and 
IS  not  much  bigger  than  a mouse.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  length  of  part  of  its  hind 
legs. 

TARSIUS.  A genus  of  Quodrumanous 
Mammalia,  inhabiting  the  Moluccas.  They 
have  the  teeth  and  insectivorous  regimen  of 
the  Loris  \ the  tarsi  elongated,  which  gives 
to  their  hinder  limbs  a disproportionate  ex* 
tent ; tail  very  long  and  tufted ; largo  mem- 
branous ears  { and  great  which  indi- 

cate a nocturnal  life.  Two  species  are 
known,  Tanius  /uscomanui  of  Fisher,  and 
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r.  bancanus  of  TIorsflcld.  These  animals 
liavc  an  aversion  to  light,  and  retire  by  day 
under  the  roots  of  trees  ; feed  chiefly  on 
lizards,  and  leap  about  two  feet  at  a spring  < 
ore  easily  tamc^,  and  capable  of  some  at- 
tachment. They  hold  their  prey  In  their 
fore  hands,  while  they  rest  on  their  haunches  j 
produce  one  ;oung  at  a birth,  and  live  lit 
pairs. 

TASMANHiAN  CROW  SITUTKE.  (Oym- 
norhina  organicunu)  This  animated  and 
elegant  bird  is  a native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  inhabiting  and  ehlivening  by  its  pre- 
sence the  Interior  of  the  country.  Mr.  Qould 
tells  us  that  " it  runs,  and  occasionally  hops, 
over  the  surface  with  great  quickness,  but 
flies  rather  slowly,  and  upon  alighting  on  a 
branch  raises  and  closes  one  wing  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  and  in  a verv 
l>ecuiiar  manner.  When  on  the  plains  it 
utters  a loud  ringing  call,  but  when  perched 
on  the  dead  branches  of  the  trees  soon  after 
day-break,  it  pours  forth  a succession  of 
notes  of  the  strangest  description  that  can 
be  imagined,  much  resembling  the  sounds  of 
a hand-organ  out  of  tune,  which  has  obtained 
for  it  the  colonial  name  of  the  Organ  Bird. 
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It  is  very  easily  tamed  ; and  as  it  possesses  | 
the  power  of  imitation  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  it  may  be  readily  taught  to  whistle 
tunes  as  well  as  to  articulate  words  ; it  con- 
sequently toon  becomes  a most  amusing  os 
well  as  ornamental  bird  for  the  aviary  or 
cage."  The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  all  the  under  surface,  sca- 
pularies,  primaries,  and  tips  of  the  tail  jet 
black  ; nape  of  the  neck,  back,  upi>er  and 
under  tail-coverts,  and  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers  white  ; bill  dark  lead  colour  at  tho 
base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip  \ legs 
black  ; irides  bright  hazel.  In  the  female 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  bock  are  gray. 

It  builds  a round  cup-shaped  nest  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  gum-tree,  con- 
structing it  awkwardly  of  sticks  Interspersed 
with  strips  of  bark,  Ac.,  and  lining  it  with 
coarse  grass,  sheep’s  wool,  and  a few  feathers, 
felted  together,  and  forming  a dense  and  , 
warm  receptacle  for  the  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
greenish  ashy  gray  colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  umber-brown  and  bluish- 

gniy.  I; 

TASM^VNIAN  IIONF.Y-EATER.  [See 
MxLiriiAOA  Austsalasiana.]  ' 

TATOIT.  The  native  name  for  the  giant 
armadillo  of  South  America(/V^ontay/pas), 
[See  Aruaiullo.]  j 

TAXICORNE3.  An  extensire  ^up  of 
Heterimerous  Coleoptcrai  two  or  three  ge-  ■ 
nera  of  which  are  natives  of  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  beetles  composing 
this  family  live  on  and  are  either 

found  upon  them,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees  which  produces  them.  A few  live  on 
the  ground  under  stones.  They  arc  dis- 
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lingnished  by  haring  no  corneous  hook  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  maxills  : they  are 
generally  ftirnbhed  with  wings  : the  an- 
tennse  are  usually  inserted  bcneatli  the 
margin  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  more 
or  less  perfoUated,  and  gradually  thickened 
or  ending  In  a club.  We  figure  a species  of 
the  genus  jyiajteris  as  an  example  of  this 
group.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  a small 
size. 

TAXU8.  [See  BAnoER.I 

TEAL.  (Querffiudula  cri'cca.}  The  com- 
mon Teal  is  a small  s]>ocics  of  duck  that 
frequents  ponds,  marshes,  and  the  reedy 
shores  of  creeks,  inlets,  and  rivers,  but  rare  ly 
visits  the  lea-shore.  It  is  about  fifteen 
Inches  in  length  : the  beak  is  dusky  t the 
top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  neck  are  che*i- 
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I mit-rcd  { the  throat  is  black  t a broad  green 
‘ band  extends  from  the  eyes  to  the  nai>e  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  hack,  soapulais, 
end  sides  are  altcmatclr  stri{>cd  with  zigzag 
lines  of  white  and  black  ; the  breast  is  red- 
dish, and  spotted  : the  belly  a yellowish 
white ; the  spcculufn  of  the  wings  is  half 
white,  half  black,  and  edged  with  two  while 
bands : the  legs  are  ash<coloured.  The  fe- 
male is  smaller  than  Uie  male,  and  has  a 
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reddish-white  band,  spotted  with  brown, 
behind  and  beneath  the  e^es ; the  throat  is 
white  t the  plumage  above  is  blackish-brown, 
edged  with  a broad  band  of  clear  brown  ; 
and  the  under  parts  are  whitish.  This  8i>e- 
cles  is  a native  of  the  north,  occurring 
equally  in  Knroi>e  and  America:  it  is  very 
abundant  in  England  during  its  migration  ; 
but  it  does  not  api>ear  usually  to  bree<l  here, 
although  its  nest  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  is  said  to  be  nut  uncommon  in  France. 
The  nest  is  large,  and  is  composed  of  soft 
dried  grosses,  lined  with  feathers,  and  gene- 
rally concealed  in  a hole  among  the  roots 
of  reeds  ond  rushes  near  the  water’s  etl^e. 
The  female  lays  abouta  dozen  reddixh-w'hite 
eggs,  which  are  indistinctly  sprinkled  with 
brown  dots,  and  in  size  al>out  those  of  a 
pigeon.  The  Teal  is  widely  and  numerounly 
disi>erscd  over  the  whole  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland  : it  is  abundant  in  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; it  is 
also  found  in  the  winter  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Ireland  t and  sometimes  it  in- 
habits the  edges  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  The 
flesh  is  dry  and  difficult  of  digestion.  I)ut, 
notwithstanding,  is  in  great  request.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  held  a high  place 
among  the  luxuries  of  a royal  banquet. 

The  Blub-W'I?»<;ed  Tkal  {Qurrfptedula 
diBCor$\  says  Wilson,  in  his  * American  Or- 
Dithology,’  is  the  first  of  its  tril»e  that  re- 
turns to  us  in  the  autumn  from  its  breeding 
place  in  the  north.  They  are  usually  seen 
early  in  September,  along  tlie  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  where  they  sit  on  the  mud  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  so  crowded  together 
that  the  gunners  often  kill  great  numbers  at 
a single  dlschai^e.  When  a flock  is  dis- 
covered thus  fitting  and  sunning  themselves, 
the  experienced  gunner  runs  his  battcau  on 
shore  at  some  distance  above  or  below  them, 
and,  getting  out,  pushes  her  before  him  over 
the  sllppenr  mud,  concealing  himself  all  the 
while  behind  her ; by  this  method  he  can 
sometimes  approach  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  flock,  among  which  he  generally  makes 
great  slaughter.  They  fly  rapidly,  and, 
when  they  alight,  drop  down  suddenly,  like 
the  snipe  or  woodcock,  among  the  reeds  or 


on  the  mud.  They  feed  chiefly  on  >’egetable 
food,  and  are  eagerly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the 
reeds  or  wild  oats.  Their  flesh  is  excellent, 
and,  aficr  a residence  for  a short  time  among 
the  reeds,  they  become  very  fat.  As  the  first 
frosts  come  on,  they  proceed  to  the  south, 
being  a delicatcbird,  very  susceptible  of  cold. 
They  abound  in  the  inundated  rice  fields  in 
the  southern  States,  where  vast  numbers 
are  taken  in  traps  placed  on  small  dry  emi- 
nences that  here  and  there  rise  above  the 
water.  These  places  are  strewed  with  rice, 
and  they  arc  caught  alive  In  hollow  traps. 
This  species  is  a trifle  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding : the  bill  is  long,  and  of  a dark  dusky 
slate  colour  : the  front  and  upper  part  of 
the  head  are  black  ; from  the  eye  to  the 
chin  is  a large  crescent  of  white,  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  half  the  neck  are  of  a dark 
slate,  richly  glos^d  with  green  and  violet  i 
remainder  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  black  or 
du.-ky.  thickly  marked  with  semicircles  of 
brownish  white,  elegantly  intersecting  each 
other  ; l>elly,  pale  brown,  barred  with  dusky, 
in  narrow  lines  : back,  deep  brownish-bloak, 
each  feather  waved  with  large  semi-ovals  of 
brownish- white  ; lesser  wing-coverts,  a bright 
light  blue  : primaries,  dusky  brown  t 
cnlnm,  or  bcanty-s|>ut,  rich  green  t tertiaU 
edged  with  black  or  light  blue,  and  streaked 
down  their  middle  with  white  i tlie  tail 
pointed  : legs  and  feet  yellow. 

TELEtlSAl'KUS.  The  name  gi^'cn  ton 
group  of  extinct  Reptiles  allied  to  the  Cro- 
codiles, the  fossil  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  in  this  country.  They  had  a 
long  muzzle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Gavial,  or  Gangetic  Crocodile. 

TELEPHORtrS  : TELEPITORID.*:.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insecU  i of 
a long  and  narrow  form,  with  perfect  wings 
and  elytra ; head  hron<l  and  not  concealed 
under  the  thorax  ; mandibles  acute  and 
curvcil : and  the  untcunsc  simple,  moderately 
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long,  and  inserted  closely  together.  Thc« 
insects,  which  arc  knowm  by  the  name  of 
Soidier$^  5ai7ors,  or  Doctors,  are  found  in  the 
spring  in  considerable  numl^rs  upon  flowerm, 
especially  those  of  the  Und)eUifer€R,  So  vora- 
cious are  they,  that  they  not  only  fbed  u|»on 
other  insects,  but  the  weaker  of  their  own 
B])cclc8  fall  a prey  to  the  stronger.  They 
walk  awkwardly,  and  their  flight  is  heavy. 
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TELESCOPE  FLY.  [See  Diopsis.] 

TELLINA  ; TELLINID.®.  A genus  and  I 
family  of  bivalve  Mollusca,  which  have  in  i 
the  centre  of  the  hinge  a tooth  on  the  left 
and  two  teeth  on  the  right,  often  bifid,  and 
at  some  distance  in  front  and  behind ; on 
the  right  valve  a lateral  tooth  or  plate,  wUch 
does  not  penetrate  into  a cavity  of  the  oppo- 
site one.  There  is  a slight  fold  near  the 
extremity  of  both  valves,  which  renders 
them  unequal  in  that  part,  where  they  gape 
a little.  The  animal  has  two  lon^  tubes, 
respiratory  and  excrementitial,  which  can 
be  withdrawn  into  the  shell,  and  concealed 
in  a duplicatnre  of  the  mantle.  The  shells 
are  generally  transversely  striated,  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  : some  are  oval  and  thick- 
ish  f others  are  oblong  and  much  compressed; 
others  lenticular.  Instead  of  a fold,  we 
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often  find  in  the  latter  merely  a deviation 
in  the  course  of  the  transverse  striae.  Sow- 
erby  says,  “ Tlie  irregular  flexuosity  of  the 
anterior  ventral  margin  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  regarded  os  the  principal 
distinguishing  character  of  this  beautiful 
genus  ; and  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  species  possessing  this  character,  and 
agreeing  also  in  other  general  circumstances, 
it  may  perhaps  be  still  considered  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  genus.” 

TENCH.  (Tinea  xmlgaris.')  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  Cyprinoid  family,  or  Carp 
tril^  ; common  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the 
European  continent,  and  more  or  less  abun- 
dant in  ornamental  waters  and  ponds  in  this 
country,  but  is  seldom  found  in  our  rivers, 
being  more  fond  of  still  and  muddy  waters. 
Its  general  length  is  about  twelve  inches  : ; 
its  usual  colour  a deep  olive,  accompanied 
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by  a slight  golden  tinge  ; the  abdomen  being 
paler  or  yellower  than  the  other  parts,  and  . 
the  fins,  which  are  thick  and  opaque,  of  a ! 
dull  violet  colour.  The  body  is  short  and  ! 
thick  ; and  the  skin  is  covered,  like  that  of ; 
an  eel,  with  a tenacious  mucus  or  slime,  j 
beneath  which  its  small  and  numerous  scales 
appear : the  hoa<l  is  rather  large,  the  eyes 
small,  the  lips  thick,  and  on  each  side  of  the 


mouth  is  a small  cirrus.  It  is  considered  as 
a very  prolific  fish,  and  of  quick  growth. 
It  deposits  its  spawn,  consisting  of  very  small 
greenish  ova,  among  aquatic  plants,  &c. ; this 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  female  is  attended  by  two  males.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  lie  during  the  winter 
in  a torpid  state,  concealed  beneath  the  mud 
of  the  waters  it  inhabits,  being  rarely  taken 
during  that  season.  We  glean  from  Mr. 
Yarreil  the  following  observations  : “As the 
Tench  is  one  of  our  most  useful  f^resh-water 
fishes,  fVom  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
preserved  and  its  increase  promoted,  the 
facility  of  transportation  from  its  great  te- 
nacity of  life,  and  the  goodness  of  its  flesh, 
— which  is  not,  however,  generally  held  in 
the  estimation  which  I think  it  deserves, — 
as  the  Tench  is  also,  like  the  Carp,  one  of 
those  species  first  selected  as  stock  for  orna- 
mental waters,  I venture  to  reeommend  that 
large  and  fine  fish  be  chosen  as  breeders,  as 
the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  sizeable 
fish  for  table  in  tlie  shortest  space  of  time. 
Two  males  to  one  female,  or  not  less  than 
three  to  two,  should  be  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  ; and  from  the  pond  which  is  found 
by  experiment  favourable  for  breeding,  the 
small  fish  should  be  in  part  withdrawn  from 
time  to  time,  and  deposited  elsewhere,  to 
afibrd  more  space  for  all.  The  male  of  the 
Tench  is  recognized  by  the  large  size  of  the 
ventral  fins,  which  reach  far  enough  to 
' cover  the  vent,  and  are  deeply  concave  in-  ’ 
temally  : in  the  females  the  ventral  fins  are  ! 
smaller,  shorter,  and  less  powerful.” 

A most  beautiful  variety,  called  the 
Golden  Tench,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  ' 
Germany,  differing  from  the  common  Tench 
in  beln^  of  the  richest  orange -yellow,  varie- 
gated with  small  black  spots,while  the  fins  are 
thin,  transparent,  and  of  a bright  red  colour. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  slow  growth,  and  to  live, 
like  most  others  of  this  genus,  on  worms, 
water  insects,  &c.  These  Tenches  are  de- 
lighted with  warmth,  and  in  bright  weather 
are  observed  to  swim  in  small  shoals  near 
the  surface. 

TENEBRTONID.S3.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  b^  having  the 
elytra  not  soldered  together,  with  the  wdngs 
fitted  for  flight.  The  body  is  generally  ob- 
long or  ovate  ; depressed,  or  but  slightly 
elevated  ; the  thorax  square  or  trapezitorm  ; 
and  the  palpi  enlarged  at  the  tip,  the  last 
joint  being  generally  hatchet-shaped.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  Tenebrio 
moUto7\  the  larva  of  which  is  commonly- 
called  the  Mral-wokm,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  family.  This  in- 
sect frequents  corn-mills,  granaries,  bake- 
houses, &c.,  doing  much  damage  by  de- 
vouring flour,  meal,  bran,  &c.  It  is  also 
very  destructive  to  ship -biscuits  packed  in 
casks,  which  when  opened  are  found  eaten 
through  in  holes  by  these  insects  and  their 
larvss.  The  latter  ore  about  an  inch  long, 
of  a cylindrical  and  linear  form,  very  smooth 
and  glossy,  of  a fulvous  colour,  consisting 
of  twelve  segments,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
which  is  provided  with  short  trophi,  and  a 
pair  of  very  small  antennae.  Tins  larva 
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“’■e™!  avoids  the  tumours  form  the  abode  of  the  larva)  which 

* (englh  aaaumcs  the  pupa  state,  reside  wjlhin  them,  and  the  insect  makes 
without  foiling  any  cocoon  : the  imago  ap-  with  Its  teeth  a circular  hole  for  its  escape 
peanng  at  the  expiraUon  of  about  six  week^  The^  greatly  resemb"  Vhe  CaterpiUars’^f 

t\  Lepidopteroul  insects;  but  usually  differ 
from  them  as  to  the  number  of  their  feet, 
which  are  either  restricted  to  six,  answering 
to  those  of  the  perfect  insect,  or  amount  to 
eighteen  or  twenty-two.  In  order  to  undergo 
their  change  into  the  pupa  state,  they  spin 
a cocoon,  cither  on  the  earth  or  on  the  plants 
on  which  they  have  fed ; but  they  do  not 
become  pupss  until  they  have  been  inclosed 
in  this  for  many  months,  and  only  a few 
days  before  they  come  forth  as  perfect  Saw- 
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at  first  being  of  a reddish-colonr,  but  soon 
aatuming  Its  olack  hue.  The  larvro  of  those 
insects  are  greedily  devoured  by  nightingales 
and  other  Insectivorous  birtls,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly bred  by  bird-fanciers ; it  is  ne- 
cessa^  to  keep  the  vessels  in  which  they  arc 
placed  firmly  closed,  or  they  make  their 
escape,  neither  wood  nor  cloth  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  them  from  boring 
their  way  througli. 

TENREC.  (Centetes.)  A genus  of  small 
Insectivorous  quadrupeds  found  in  Moda- 
gas^,  closely  resembling  the  Hedgehog  in 
their  general  character,  but  differing  in  their 
dentition,  the  feebleness  of  their  spines,  and 
in  their  being  much  less  able  to  roll  them- 
selves into  a ball.  The  Tenrec  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  or  Striped 
Hkdoeiioo.  It  is  seven  inches  in  length ; 

! and  is  characterized  by  a long,  point^ 

I muzzle ; short  legs,  with  five  toes  on  each 
; foot,  separated  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws  ; and  no  tail.  It  is  of  a black  colour  ; 

I with  five  longitudinal  bands  on  the  body : 
all  the  black  parts  are  covert  with  hard 
hair;  the  white  bands  with  small  prickles. 

, From  the  black  bands  on  the  back  spring 
I long  scattered  hairs  which  reach  to  the 
ground ; the  head  is  covered  with  short 
black  hairs  or  prickles ; the  snout  is  whke  i , 
I the  eve  surrounded  by  a white  circle  ; and  < 
r the  feet  are  reddish.  The  Tenrecs  move  i 
I slowly ; grunt  like  pigs,  (for  which  reason  , 
' they  are  sometimes  called  Ground-hogs  or  i 
Pig-^rcupines) : they  grow  extremely  fat ; j 
multiply  prodigiously  ; and  burrow  under  i 
! ground  ; they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  j < 
' and  remain  torpid  during  great  pait  of  the  \ 
I summer.  ' 

TENTimEDINTDA^].  The  name  given  ^ 
to  a family  of  Uymenoptcrous  Insects,  popu- 
Iwly  known  as  Saw~Jites,  from  the  snw-Hke  c 
character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor.  With  t 
this  they  make  a number  of  small  holes  in  r 
the  branches  of  trees,  inserting  an  egg  in  a 
each  hole,  and  closing  the  hole  with  a drop  t 
of  frothy  fluid.  The  wound  thus  made  be-  i 
TOmes  more  and  more  convex  by  the  increase  o 
in  size  of  the  egg,  and  sometimes  these  parts  ii 
asrame  the  size  of  a gall,  either  woorly  or  a 
pulpy,  according  to  the  parts  injured  : these  ii 
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flics.  Our  figure  represents  the  Cimhex  ivt- 
riabUiSy  a member  of  this  large  family.  It 
belongs  to  a section  which  by  some  natural- 
ists has  been  raised  into  a distinct  family, 
from  the  species  having  clubbed  antcnn». 

TENUIROSTRES.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Inseasorial  birds,  comprehending  those 
which  are  distinguished  by  a long  and  slender 
bill.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  Ids  * Classification 
of  Birds,’  remarks  that  the  most  aberrant 
division  of  the  insessorial  order  is  that  of  the 
Tenux7Xk8trt»y  or  honey-suckers,  so  called  from 
the  great  majority  deriving  their  subsistence 
both  from  insects  and  the  nectar  of  plants, 
which  they  suck  up  by  means  of  a long  or 
filamentous  tongue  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
[See  Ndthatcu  : Crskper  : Su.vbird,  &c.] 

TEI^EBELLUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
whose  shells  ore  oblong,  subcylindrical,  and 
'^evy  smooth ; spire  pointed ; sutures  not 
channelled ; aperture  narrow  and  long, 
wider  anteriorlv ; outer  lip  slightly  thick- 
ened, truncated;  inner  lip  thin,  smooth, 
nearly  straight,  and  spread  over  a portion 
of  the  body  whorl.  These  shells  are  brought 
from  the  Indian  seas ; they  are  thin,  delicate, 
and  prettily  marked  with  bands  and  cloudy 
spots.  In  Its  habits  the  animal  of  the  Ttre- 
18  exceedingly  shy  and  timid,  re- 
tting Its  body  Into  the  shell  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  It  will  remain  stationary  for  a long 
time,  moving  its  tentacles  about  cautiously 
in  every  direction,  when,  suddenly,  it  will 
roll  over  with  its  shell,  and  continue  again 
perfectly  quiet. 

TEREBRANTIA.  The  name  of  a section 
of  Uymenoptcrous  insects,  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  an  anal  instrument  orga- 
nized for  the  perforation  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  or  the  substance  of  plants.  The 
borer  {terebra)  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and 
is  composed  of  three  long  and  slender  pieces, 
of  which  two  serve  as  a sheath  for  the  third  ; 
it  IS  placed  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the 
oviduct  is  continued  into 
lU  The  females  instinctively  use  this  weapon 
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to  prepare  a place  for  the  deimsition  of  their 
egg«,  where  the  maggot  may  t>e  incubated  in 
safety*  and  ui>on  its  exclusion  be  surrounded 
by  already  organized  matter  adapted  for 
its  sustenance.  Some  genera  select  vegeta- 
bles for  the  paroiiitic  support  of  their  young* 
as  5irex(Linn.)*  which  infests  the  pine-tree  ; 
and  Cephua  (Lntr.)*  which  perforates  the 
stalks  of  coni  far  the  puriiose  of  ovipositlon. 
Others,  os  the  Ichneumons,  pierce  the  skins 
of  insects*  afid  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  and  uutrleut  material.— 
[See  Icnxsuuo.siu.i:.] 

TEREBRATULA.  A genus  of  Conchi- 
feruus  Mollusca,  found  at  great  depths  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  and  also  in  tlie  Euro- 
l>ean  seas.  The  animals  have  a curious  kind 
of  internal  skeleton*  as  it  may  be  termed, 
consisting  of  a slender*  flattened,  calcareous 
loot),  with  other  pieces  diverging  from  it ; 
ami  a ciliated  appendage  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  shell  is  Inequlvalve,  equila- 
teral* oval  orsub-trigonat*  ventricose  or  com- 
pressed, adhering  by  a short  gelatinous  ten- 
don. Our  figure*  which  exhibits  a species  of 
this  extensive  genus,  shows  the  peculiarity 
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of  Structure  above  alluded  to ; the  upper 
figure  representing  the  whole  shell  aud  the 
I two  lower  cuts*  tnc  insides  of  each  valve. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  this  Mollus- 
cous genus*  of  various  forms*  and  some  of 
them  curiously  ribbed,  found  la  a fossil 
I state. 

TEREDO.  Tlie  name  given  to  a genus  of 
testaceous  molluscs*  which  form  their  habi- 
tations by  boring  holes  In  submerged  timber, 
aud  thereby  occasion  destructive  ravages  in 
sliips*  bottoms,  sunken  piles,  Ac.  The  Te- 
ret/o  navaiia  is  worm-shaped,  and  about  six 
inches  long.  In  making  Us  excavatious  Into 
the  w(^,  which  it  does  by  boring  into  the 
substance  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  each 
individual  is  careful  to  avoid  the  tube  formed 
by  its  nelghlK>ur*  and  often  a very  thin  leaf 
alone  of  wooil  is  left  between  ; it  also,  when 
a knot  occurs  in  its  path,  makes  a turn  to 
avoid  it.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
animal,  so  injurious  to  mankind,  was  intro- 
duced Into  Europe  from  warmer  climates  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  now  unfor- 
tunately swarms  in  our  seas.  The  rapidity 
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of  lU  growth,  and  the  destructive  celerity 
with  which  it  works,  are  hardly  credible. 
In  Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irrujttion 
of  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  below  the  level 
of  high  water,  immense  dykes  arc  construetejl 
along  the  shore,  formed  of  large  masses  of 
sand,  and  sticDgihcDcd  by  large  piles  driven 
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into  the  ^und.  In  the  year  ITitO  it  was 
discovcrca  that  these  piles  were  attacked  by 
the  Teredo*  and,  on  examination,  were  found 
to  be  pierced  in  all  directions  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  hod  it  not  been  for  a timely 
discovery  of  the  mischief,  the  whole  of  that 
I>art  of  the  country  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  breaking  through  the 
worm-eaten  defences.  Tlie  only  elfectual 
way  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo 
u|Km  piles  is  said  to  be  by  covering  all  that 
pdrt  which  is  continually  beneath  the  surface 
with  short  broad-headed  nails : the  action 
of  the  sea-water  on  the  nails  producing  a 
strung  coating  of  rust,  said  to  be  suiwrior  to 
a cupi>cr  sheathing. — Another  species,  the 
Tvreili  ffiganUa,  is  described  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  as  sometimes  exceeding  four  feet  in 
length  and  several  inches  in  circumference. 

TERMITID.S1.  An  extensive  and  im- 
portant family  of  the  Neuroptcrous  order  of 
Injects,  to  M'hich  the  name  of  If7ii7e  Anta  is 
very  commonly  given.  Some  few  spedes 
arc  found  in  temperate  regions,  but  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics,  where  they 
jKirfurm  a considerable  share  in  the  necessary 
operation  of  completing  the  comminution 
and  destruction  of  dead  and  decomposing 
organized  matter.  Kext  to  Locusts,  they 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  destructive  insects 
known  to  Man.  They  are  characterized  by 
four-jointed  tarsi ; but  the  win^  are  carried 
horizontally  on  the  body,  and  very  long » 
the  head  rounded,  and  the  prothorax  short 
and  square.  The  body  is  depressed,  with 
the  aiitennsB  short ; the  mouth  verv  similar 
to  that  of  the  OrUiopterot  with  the  mur-cleft 
lower  lip  { three  ocelli  { the  wings  slightly 
transparent,  coloured,  with  the  nervurea 
forming  a close  network } and  the  legs  short. 
They  five  in  societies,  often  prodigiously 
numerous,  and,  like  the  Bee  and  the  Ant, 
are  composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals. 
In  all  the  stages  of  their  existence,  save  that 
of  the  ovum,  they  are  active,  carnivorous  or 
omnivorous ; and  are*  bevond  all  doubt,  the 
greatest  pest  of  tropical  climates : destroying 
all  articles  of  fUmiture  made  of  wood*  cloths, 
&c.,  and  even  entering  the  foundations  of 
houses*  and  eating  out  the  whole  Interior  of 
the  timbers,  so  that  w*hilc  they  appear  per- 
fectly sound  externally*  they  will  fall  to 
pieces  under  the  slightest  blow.  One  species 
IS  celebrated  for  the  edifices  it  rears,  in  the 
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form  of  a BUgar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cuttle 
mount  upon  them  without  breaking  through. 
Internally  they  are  divided  into  numerous 
apartments,  and  have  subterranean  galleries 
connected  with  them,^  from  the  extremities 
of  which  the  insects  issue.  But,  so  extra- 
ordinary is  the  whole  history  and  economy 
of  these  insects  — so  wonderful  their  habits 
and  instincts  — that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  inserting,  with  but  little  abridg- 
ment, Mr.  Smeathrnan’s  celebrated  ‘Accouht 
of  the  Termites  of  Africa.* 

These  insects  (he  observes)  have  generally 
obtained  the  name  of  Ants  from  the  simi- 
larity in  their  rnanner  of  living,  which  is  in 
large  communities,  that  erect  very  extraordi- 
nary nests,  for  the  most  part  on  tlie  surface 
of  tue  ground,  from  whence  their  excursions 
are  made  through  subterraneous  passages  or 
covered  galleries,  which  they  build  when- 
ever necessity  obliges,  or  plunder  induces, 
them  to  march  above  ground,  and  at  a great 
distance  from  their  hal/itatlons  carry  on  a 
business  of  depredation  and  destruction, 
scarce  credible  but  to  those  who  have  seen 
it.  But  notwithstanding  they  live  in  ciiin- 
munities,  and  arc,  like  the  Ants,  omnivo- 
rous ; though,  like  them,  at  a certain  period 
they  are  furnished  with  four  wings,  and 
emigrate  or  colonize  at  the  same  season  ; 
the}’  are  by  no  means  the  same  kind  of  in- 
sects, nor  does  their  form  correspond  with 
that  of  Ants  in  any  one  state  of  their  exist- 
ence, wliich,  like  most  other  insects,  is 
changed  several  times.  They  resemble  the 
Ants  also  in  their  provident  and  diligent 
lal)our,  but  suri)ass  them  as  well  as  the  Bees, 
Wasps,  Beavers,  and  all  other  animals  which 
I have  ever  lieard  of,  in  the  arts  of  building, 
as  much  as  the  Europeans  excel  the  least 
cultivated  savages.  It  is  more  than  probable 
they  excel  them  as  much  in  sagacity  and 
the  arts  of  government ; it  is  certain  they 
show  more  substantial  iustanccs  of  their  in- 
genuity and  industry  than  any  other  ani- 
mals ; and  do,  in  fact,  lay  up  vast  magazines 
of  provisions  and  other  stores. 

The  difterent  species  of  this  genus  resemble 
each  other  in  form,  iu  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  their  good  and  bad  qualities  ; but 
dilfer  as  much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of 
building  their  habitations  or  nests,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
compose  them.  There  are  some  species 
which  build  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  i>art  above  and  part  beneath,  and  one  or 
two  species,  perhaps  more,  that  build  on  the 
stems  or  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  aloft 
at  a vast  height.  Of  every  species  there  are 
three  orders ; first,  the  working  insects,  or 
labourers;  next,  the  fighting  ones,  or  sol-  ■ 
diers,  which  do  no  kind  of  labour  ; and,  last  ! 
of  all,  the  winged  ones,  or  perfect  insects 
(called  kings  and  queens),  which  arc  male 
and  female,  and  capable  of  propagation. 
These  neither  labour,  or  toil,  or  fight,  being 
uite  incapable  of  either,  and  almost  of  sclf- 
efence  ; and  nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
they  emigrate  within  a few  weeks  after  they 
have  arrived  at  this  state,  and  either  establish  j 
new  kingdoms,  or  perish  within  a day  or  two.  | 


The  Temics  bellicostus  is  the  largest  and 
best  known  species  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
this  account  of  the  Termites  is  therefore 
taken  from  observations  made  thereon.  The 
nests  of  this  species  are  so  numerous  all  over  j 
the  island  of  Barranas,  and  the  adjacent  con-  j 
tinent  of  Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  ' 
to  stand  upon  any  open  place,  such  ns  n rice  ! 
plantation  or  other  clear  spot,  wlicrc  one  or  . 
more  of  these  buildings  is  not  to  be  seen  : 
within  fifty  paces.  In  some  parts  near  Sene-  | 
gal,  os  mentioned  byAdanson,  their  number,  ; 
magnitude,  and  closeness  of  situation,  make  | 
thein  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives. 
These  buildings  are  usually  termed  hillsy  ; 
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from  their  outward  appearance,  which  is 
that  of  little  hills,  generally  pretty  much  in 
the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or 
tw'clve  feet  in  height.  Tliese  hills  continue 
quite  bare  until  thej’  are  six  or  eight  feet 
high  ; but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  almost  covered  with  grass  and 
other  plants  ; and  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  lierbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  somewhat  resemble  very  large 
haycocks.  The  exterior  of  the  building  con  - 
sistsof  one  large  dome-shaped  shell;  large 
and  strong  enough  to  enclose  and  shelter  the 
interior  from  the  weather,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their 
enemies.  It  also  serves  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve a regular  degree  of  genial  warmth  and 
moisture  ; which  in  all  probability  is  quite 
necessary  for  hatching  the  eggs.  The  inte- 
rior is  divided,  with  great  regularity  and 
contrivance,  into  a great  nund)er  of  apart- 
ments ; some  of  which  are  intended  for  the 
residence  of  the  kings  and  queens,  and  for 
the  rearing  of  their  numerous  progeny ; 
whilst  otliers  serve  a.s  magazines,  and  are 
always  well  filled  with  stores  and  i>rovision8. 
These  hills  make  their  first  appearance  above 
ground  by  a little  turret  or  two  in  the  shape 
of  sugar-loaves ; which  only  rise  to  the 
height  of  a foot,  or  a little  more.  Soon  after- 
wards, at  some  little  distance,  while  the  for- 
mer arc  increasing  in  height  and  size,  the 
Termites  raise  others,  and  so  go  on  increas- 
ing the  number,  and  widening  them  at  the 
base,  till  their  works  below  are  covered  with 
these  turrets,  which  they  always  raise  the 
highest  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and  by 
filling  up  the  intervals  between  each  turret, 
collect  them,  os  it  W’erc,  into  one  dome. 
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Tlicy  arc  not  very  curious  or  exact  about 
these  turrets,  except  in  making  them  very 
solid  and  strong  ; and  when,  by  the  junction 
of  them,  the  dome  is  completed  (for  wliich 
purpose  tlie  turrets  answer  as  scaffolds),  they 
take  away  the  middle  ones  entirely,  except 
the  tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the 
crown  of  the  cupola ; and  they  applv  the 
clay  to  the  building  of  the  works  within,  or 
to  erecting  fresh  turrets  for  the  purpose  of 
j raising  the  hillock  still  higher. 

I The  royal  chamber^  so  called  on  account 
' of  its  being  adapted  for,  and  occupied  by, 
the  king  and  queen,  appears  to  be  thought 
of  the  most  consequence,  being  always  situ- 
ated as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
hillock.  It  resembles  Uie  shape  of  half  an 
egg  cut  lengthways,  or  an  obtuse  oval,  and 
is  at  tlrst  nut  above  an  inch  long  ; it  is  after- 
wards, however,  increased  to  six  or  eight 
inches,  or  even  more,  being  always  in  pro- 
norliun  to  the  size  of  the  queen,  who,  increas- 
ing in  bulk  os  in  age,  at  length  requires  a 
chamber  of  such  dimensions.  The  floor  and 
roof  of  this  chamber  arc  very  solid,  and  are 
composed  of  hardened  clay.  Its  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  door-w(wg  or  entrances, 
at  pretty  equal  distances  ftom  ea^  other, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  soldiers 
and  labourers,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow 
the  king  and  the  queen  (the  latter  being,  at 
full  size,  a tliousand  times  the  weight  of  a 
king)  to  pass  out.  Surrounding  the  royal 
chamber  are  a number  of  others,  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  but  all  of  them  arched: 
these  are  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  la- 
bourers that  guard  the  pair,  on  whose  safety 
depends  the  happiness,  and  probably  even 
the  existence,  of  the  whole  community. 

I These  apartments,  being  connected  together 
I by  openings  and  passages,  form  an  intricate 
I labyrinth,  which  extends  a foot  or  more  in 
I diameter  from  the  royal  chamber  on  every 
I side  : and  they  are  surrounded  by  the  maga- 
' zines  and  nuneries.  The  former  are  cham- 
! bers  of  clay  < and  are  always  well  fitted  with 
a kind  of  provisions,  which  appear  to  consist 
I of  the  gums  or  other  thick  juices  of  plants. 

I The  nurseries,  which  are  so  called  because 
they  am  invariably  found  to  contain  eggs 
; and  young  ones,  are  entirelv  composed  of 
wooden  materials,  seemingly  joined  together 
with  gums.  These  nurseries  arc  exceedingly 
compact,  and  divided  into  very  small  irre- 
gularly-shaped chambers,  not  one  of  which 
is  to  be  found  half  an  inch  in  width.  They 
are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royiu 
apartments.  When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant 
state,  they  are  close  to  the  royal  chamber  i 
but  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  queen  enlarges, 

: it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber 
for  her  accommodation  ; and  as  she  then  lays 
a greater  number  of  e^s,  and  requires  a 
greater  number  of  attendants,  so  is  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  aud  increase  the  number  of 
the  adjacent  apartments  t for  which  purpose, 
the  small  nurseries  that  were  first  built  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  are  rebuilt  a little  far- 
ther off.  The  nurseries  are  always  found 
slightly  overgrown  with  mould,  and  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  white  globules,  about 
the  size  of  a small  pin's  head.  These  may  at 
first  be  miitokeu  for  eggs  ( but  on  being  exa- 


mined under  a microscope,  they  evidently 
appear  to  be  a species  of  fungus,  in  shape 
like  a young  mushroom.  The  nurseries  are 
enclosed  In  chambers  of  clay,  like  those 
which  contain  the  provisions,  but  much 
larger.  In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they  I 
are  not  larger  than  a hazel  nut ; but  in  old 
hills  are  oiun  as  large  as  the  head  of  s child 
a year  old.  Under  the  dome  is  a large  open  ' 
space,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
large  gothic-shaped  arches,  which  are  some- 
times two  or  three  feet  high  in  front  of  the 
area,  but  diminish  very  rapidly  as  they 
recede  from  thence,  and  ore  soon  lost  among 
the  innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries 
behind  them.  There  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  openings  into  the  great  area, 
and  they,  for  the  most  part,  seem  intended 
only  to  admit  into  the  nurseries  that  genial 
warmth  which  the  dome  collects.  ; 

The  subterraneous  passages  which  run 
under  the  lowest  apartments  in  the  hill,  in 
various  directions,  are  of  an  astonishing  size, 
being  wider  than  the  bore  of  a large  cannon. 
These  passages  or  galleries,  which  are  very 
thickly  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  clay  of 
which  the  hill  is  composed,  ascend  the  Inside 
of  the  external  shell  in  a sMral  manner, 
winding  round  the  whole  building  up  to  ' 
the  top,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  opening  either  immediately 
into  the  dome  in  various  places,  or  into  the 
interior  buildings,  the  new  turrets,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  communicating  therewith  by 
other  galleries  of  different  disuneten,  either 
circular  or  oval.  Under  the  ground  there 
are  a great  many  whicli  lead  downwards  by  i 
sloping  descents,  three  and  four  feet  perpen-  ' 
dicularly  amon^  the  mvel ; from  this  the 
labouring  Termites  cull  the  finer  parts,  which 
being  worked  up  in  their  mouths  to  the  con- 
sistence  of  mortar,  form  that  solid  clay  or  * 
stony  substance  of  which  all  their  hills  and  I 
buildings,  except  the  nurseries,  are  composed.  ^ 
Other  galleries  again  ascend,  leading  out 
horizontally  on  every  side,  and  are  curried  | 
imder  ground,  near  to  the  surface,  a vast  dis- 
tance ; for  if  you  destroy  all  the  nests  within 
a hundred  yards  of  your  house,  the  inhabit-  < 
ants  of  those  which  arc  unmolested  further 
off  will  nevertheless  carry  on  their  subteira-  | 
neous  galleries,  and  invade  the  goods  and 
merchandize  contained  in  it,  by  undermining  . 
them,  and  do  great  mischief  if  you  are  nut 
very  circumspect.  Sometimes  their  passages  * 
cannot  be  continued  under  ground  in  tlie 
required  direction  ; and  the  Termites  then 
make  pipes  or  covered  ways  along  its  surface,  * 
composed  of  the  same  materials  us  the  nests.  ^ 
These  they  continue,  with  many  windings  ^ 
and  ramifications,  for  great  lengths ; and 
they  construct,  where  it  is  possible,  subterra-  ' 


they  construct,  where  it  is  possible,  subterra- 
nean pipes  running  parallel  with  them,  into 
wliich  they  may  sink  and  save  themselves, 
if  their  gaUeries  above  ground  are  destroyed 


by  violence,  or  the  tread  of  men  or  animals  ' 
alarm  them.  I 

As  we  before  observed,  each  community  of  ' 
Termites  consists  of  a king  and  queen,  ' 
soldiers,  and  labourers.  The  labourers  are  | 
the  most  numerous,  there  being  at  least  a 
hundred  of  them  to  one  soldier  ; they  are 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  run  ex- 


j tremely  fait,  and  appear  to  be  incessantly 
I occupied.  The  second  order,  or  soldiers, 
I havea  very  different  form  from  the  labourers, 
but  they  are  in  fact  the  same  insects,  only 
tbey  have  tindei^one  their  first  metamor- 
phosis, and  approached  one  degree  nearer  to 
the  perfect  state.  They  are  now  much  larger, 
being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk 
to  fifteen  of  the  labourers.  The  third  order, 
or  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  varies  in  form 
still  more  than  ever.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  almost  entirely  from  the 

! some  parts  in  the  labourers  and  soldiers ; 

and  betides  this,  the  animal  is  now  furnished 
I with  four  fine,  large,  brownish,  transparent 
j wings,  with  which,  at  the  time  of  emigration, 
; it  it  to  wing  its  way  in  search  of  a neit  tet- 
tlcment.  In  their  wingedsiate  they  are  also 
! much  altered  in  size  as  well  as  form.  Their 
I bodiet  now  measure  between  six  and  seven 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their  wings 
above  two  inches  and  a half  fh)m  tip  to  tip, 
and  they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  about  thirty 
I labourers  or  two  soldiers.  They  are  now 
also  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  ot  the  head ; if  they  have  any 
before,  tbey  are  so  small  as  not  easily  to  be 
I distinguished  ; and  as  tlicy  live,  like  moles. 

I always  under  ground,  tbey  have  as  little 
I occasion  for  these  organs ; but  the  case  is 
I widely  different  when  they  arrive  at  the 
I winged  state,  in  which  they  are  to  roam, 

I though  but  for  a brief  space,  through  the  air, 
i and  explore  new  and  ditt^t  regions.  In 
I this  fonn  the  animal  comes  abroad  during  or 
soon  after  the  first  tornado,  which  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  dry  season  proclaims  the 
I approach  of  the  ensuiM  rains,  and  seldom 
I waits  for  a second  or  mird  shower,  if  the 
I first,  as  is  generally  the  case,  happens  in  the 
; night  and  brings  much  wet  after  it.  The 
numbers  that  are  to  be  found  next  morning 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  partlcu- 
t larly  on  the  water,  is  astonishing  ; for  their 
I wings  are  only  calcnlated  to  carry  them  a 
' few  hours;  and  after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not 
! one  in  a thousand  is  to  be  found  with  four 
I wings,  unless  the  morning  continues  rainy, 
* when  here  and  there  a solitary  being  It  seen 
I winging  its  way  firom  one  place  to  another. 


as  if  tmicitouB  only  to  avoid  its  numerous 
I enemies,  particularly  various  species  of  ants, 
I which  are  hunting  on  every  spray,  on  every 
leaf,  and  in  every  possible  place,  for  this  un- 


leaf, and  in  every  possible  place,  for  this  un- 
I happy  race,  of  which  probably  not  a pair  in 
I m&nv  millions  get  into  a place  of  safety, 
I fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the 


foundation  of  a new  community. — Not  only 
do  ants,  birds,  and  reptiles  destroy  them,  but 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ea^rly 
seek  after  these  wingless  creatures  and  devour 
' them  with  the  greatest  avidity.  It  is,  indeed, 
I wond^ful  that  a pair  should  ever  escape  so 
many  dangers  and  get  into  a place  of  secu- 
rity. 8ome,  however,  are  so  fortunate  ; and 
being  found  by  some  of  the  labouring  insects 
that  are  continually  runnlug  about  the 
surface  of  the  ground  under  their  covered 
galleries,  are  elected  kings  and  queens  of  new 
, states  ; all  those  wlilch  are  notsoelected  and 
preserved  certidnly  perish,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
The  manner  in  which  these  labourers  protect 


the  happy  pair  from  tliolr  innumerable  ene- 
mies, not  only  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of 
almost  all  their  race,  but  for  a long  time 
afterwards,  seems  to  justify  the  use  of  the  ! 
term  flection.  The  little  industrious  crea-  i 
tures  immediately  enclose  them  in  a small 
chamber  of  clay  suitable  to  their  size,  into 
which  at  first  they  leave  but  one  small 
entrance,  large  enough  for  themselves  and 
the  soldiers  to  go  in  and  out,  but  much  too 
small  for  either  of  the  royal  pair  to  make  use 
of;  and  when  necessity  obliges  them  to  make  ! 
more  entrances,  they  are  never  larger : so  i 
that,  of  course,  the  voluntary  subjects  chaigc  j 
themselves  with  the  task  of  providing  for  ' 
the  ofiEspring  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  to 
work  and  fight  for  them,  until  they  shall  ! 
have  raised  a progeny  capable  at  least  of 
dividing  the  task  with  them. 

About  this  time  a most  extraordinary 
change  berins  to  take  place  in  the  queen,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  similar,  except  in  the 
Jigger  of  the  West  Indies  (Pulex  penetrans 
of  Linnseus),  and  in  the  different  species  of 
Coccus.  The  abdomen  of  this  female  begins 
gradually  to  extend  and  enlarge  to  such  an 
enormous  size,  that  In  an  old  queen  it  will 
increase  so  as  to  become  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  i 
her  body, and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  times 
the  bulk  of  a labourer  1 The  skin  l)etween 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen  extends  in  every 
direction  ; and  at  last  the  segments  are  re- 
moved to  half  an  inch  distance  from  each 
other,  although  at  first  the  length  of  the  whole 
abdomen  is  not  half  an  inch.  They  preserve 
their  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  upper  part  ! 
of  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  a regular  , 
series  of  brown  bars  thronghout  its  entire 
length,  while  the  intervals  l^twecn  them  are 
covered  with  a thin,  delicate,  transparent 
skin,  and  appear  of  a fine  cream  colour,  a 
little  shaded  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  in- 
testines and  watery  fiuid  seen  here  and  there 
beneath.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  two  years  old  when  the  abdomen 
is  increased  to  three  inches  in  length  ; and 
they  are  sometimes  found  nearly  twice  that 
size.  The  abdomen  is  now  of  an  irregular 
oblong  shape,  being  contracted  by  the  muscles 
of  cvei^  segment,  and  is  become  one  vast 
matrix  full  of  eggs,  which  make  long  circum- 
volutions through  an  immense  number  of 
ver^  minute  vessels  that  circulate  round  the 
inside  in  a serpentine  manner,  which  would 
exercise  the  iuTCouity  of  a skilful  anatomist 
to  dissect  and  develope.  This  singular 
matrix  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  amaz- 
ing extension  and  size,  than  for  its  peristaltic 
motion,  which  resembles  the  undulation  ^ 
waves,  and  continues  incessantly  without 
any  apparent  effort  of  the  animal ; so  that 
one  or  other  is  alternately  rising  and 
falling  in  perpetual  succession,  and  the 
matrix  seems  never  at  rest,  but  is  alwa}^ 
protruding  eggs,  to  the  numbe  r of  sixty  in  a 
minute  in  old  queens,  or  eighty  thousand  and 
upwards  in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
These  eggs  are  instantly  taken  /rom  the  body 
of  the  queen  by  her  attendants  (of  whom 
there  always  are,  in  the  royal  chamber,  and 
galleries  adjacent,  a sufficient  number  in 
waiting),  and  carried  to  the  nurseries,  some 
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I < of  which  in  a large  neit  tnay  be  four  or  five 
I feet  distant,  in  a straight  line,  and  conse* 
I quently  much  farther  by  their  winding  gal* 
leries.  Here,  after  they  are  hatched,  the 
young  are  attended  and  provided  with  every 
I thing  necessary,  until  they  are  able  to  shin 
■ for  themselves,  and  take  their  share  of  the 
; labours  of  the  community. 

When  a person  accidentally  enters  any 
solitary  grove,  where  the  ground  is  pretty 
. well  covered  with  their  arched  galleries,  the 
i Termites  give  the  alarm  by  loud  hissings, 
I which  may  be  distinctly  lieard  at  every 
I step  : soon  after  this,  ilieir  galleries  may  be 
' searched  in  vain  for  the  insects : but  little 
j ! holes  are  fbund,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
I of  their  escape  into  the  subterraneous  roads. 
1 i These  galleries  are  of  sufficient  sise  to  allow 
1 i the  Termites  to  pass  and  repass  without 
^ stopping  each  other  (though  there  are  always 
I numerous  passengers),  and  to  shelter  them 
I equally  from  light  and  air,  as  well  as  from 
' their  enemies,  — of  which  the  Ants,  from 
being  the  most  numerous,  ore  the  most  for* 
rnldable.  If  the  Termites  are  dislodged  from 
their  covered  ways,  the  various  species  of  Ants 
(which  are  probably  as  numerous  above 
ground  as  the  Termites  are  in  their  subter- 
ranean passages)  instantly  seize  and  drag 
them  away  to  their  nests,  to  feed  their  young 
bro(^.  The  Termites  are,  therefore,  exceed* 

’ ingly  solicitous  about  preserving  their  co* 
vered  ways  in  good  repair  { and  if  one  of 
j tlicsc  be  demolished  for  a few  inches  in 
L I length,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  will 
I I rebuild  it.  At  first,  in  their  hurry,  they  run 
I i iuto  the  open  part  an  inch  or  two,  but  stop 
* ' so  suddenly  that  it  is  evident  they  are  sur- 

. prised;  for  though  some  will  run  straight 
I on,  and  get  under  tlie  further  part  of  the 
arch  as  quickly  as  possible,  most  of  them 
run  back  as  fast,  and  very  few  will  venture 
I through  that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is 
; left  uncovered.  In  a few  minutes  they  may 
be  seen  rebuilding  the  arch  : and  even  if 
three  or  four  yards  of  their  gallery  have  been 
destroyed,  it  will  be  restored  by  the  next 
morning,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  nu- 
merous Termites  passing  along  in  both  di- 
rections. If  the  gallery  be  several  times 
destroyed,  they  will  at  length  seem  to  give 
up  the  point,  and  build  another  in  a different 
direction  ; but  if  the  old  one  led  to  some 
favourite  plunder,  they  will  rebuild  It  again 
in  a few  days ; and  unless  the  nest  be  de- 
stroyed, they  will  never  totally  abandon 
I their  gallery. 

The  Termites  generally  make  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  nest  under  ground,  dcscend- 
I ing  below  the  foundations  of  houses  and 

stores  at  several  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
rising  again  either  in  the  floors,  or  entering 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  posts  of  which  the  sides 
of  the  buil^ngs  are  comTOsed,  following  the 
course  of  the  fibres  to  tnc  top,  and  having 
lateral  perforations  or  ca>itics  here  and 
there.  While  some  of  them  are  employed 
in  gutting  the  posts,  others  ascend  from 
them,  entering  a rafter  or  some  other  part  of 
the  root,  in  search,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the 
thatch,  which  appears  to  lie  their  favourite 
food : and  if  they  find  it,  they  bring  up  wet 
cUyi  and  build  galleries  through  the  roof  in 


various  directions,  as  long  as  it  will  support  | 
them-  In  this  manner  a wooden  house  is  | 
speedily  destroyed  ; and  all  that  it  contains  > 
is,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  the  ravages  j 
of  these  destructive  Insects.  In  carrying  on  | 
this  business,  they  sometimes  find,  by  some 
means  or  other,  that  the  post  has  a certain 
weight  to  support,  and  then,  if  it  is  a con- 
venicnt  track  to  the  roof,  or  is  itself  a kind  i 
of  wood  agreeable  to  them,  they  bring  their  ; 
mortar  ; and,  as  fast  as  they  t^e  away  the  | ^ 
wood,  replace  the  vacancy  with  that  ma-  I; 
terial,  which  they  work  together  more  closely  ! [ 
and  compactly  than  human  strength  or  art  • 
could  ram  it.  Hence,  when  the  house  is  | 
taken  to  pieces,  in  order  to  examine  if  any 
of  the  posts  are  fit  to  be  used  again,  those  ' 
made  of  the  soitcr  kinds  of  wood  are  ohen  ^ 
found  reduced  almost  to  a shell ; and  al- 
most all  of  them  ore  transformed  from  wood 
to  clay,  as  solid  and  as  hard  as  many  kinds 
of  stone  that  is  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building. 

Another  African  species  (TerTnes  or&o- 
rum)  builds  its  nest  among  the  branches  of 
trees,  sometimes  at  the  height  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  They  also  fre- 
quently establish  their  nests  within  the  roofs 
and  other  parts  of  houses,  to  which  they  do 
considerable  damage  if  not  timely  extirpated. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  destructive  or  so 
difficult  to  be  guarded  against  as  the  species 
we  have  been  so  minutely  describing. 

TERN.  ' (Sienta.)  A genus  of  web-footed 
birds  readily  dUtinguisned  by  the  great 
length  of  their  wings  and  their  forked  tail, 
as  well  as  by  the  form  of  their  beak.  Their 
nourishment  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
small  live  fishes,  which  they  seize  upon  while 
on  the  wing,  descending  like  a shot  to  the 
water,  and  capturing  their  prey.  They  are  ! 
pretty  generally  diffused  over  the  globe,  and 
are  abundant  in  the  temperate  regions.  | 
There  arc  several  species.  [ 

The  CoMMox  Trrx,  Great  Terx,  or  [ 
Sea-Swallow.  (Sterna  hirundo.)  This 
bird  is  upwards  of  fourteen  inches  in  length : 
the  bill  is  crimson,  tipped  with  black,  and 
about  two  inches  and  a quarter  long ; the  ; 
forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and  the  long  occi- 
pital feathers  are  deep  black  ; the  mnder  . 
part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  ai^  wings,  arc 
bluish-ash  : the  under  parts  are  pure  white, 
the  breast  excepted,  which  is  slightly  shaded  : 1 
the  tail,  which  is  long  and  greatly  forked,  is 
W'hite,  except  the  two  outside  feathers,  wlilch  I 
are  black  on  their  exterior  webs ; the  legs 
and  feet  are  red.  This  clean-looking  pretty 
bird  is  common  in  the  summer  months  on 
the  sea-coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  British 
isles,  and  is  also  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  female  forms  her 
nest  in  the  moss  or  long  coarse  gross,  near 
the  lake,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a 
dull  olive,  marked  with  different  sized  black 
spots  at  the  thicker  end.  It  is  a bold  bird, 
and  during  the  period  of  incubation  will 
attack  any  person  approaching  too  near  its 
nest. 

“ The  flight  of  the  Great  Tern,’*  says  Wil- 
son, **  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  tribe.  Is  nut 
In  the  svi  eeping,  shooting  manner  of  the  laml  . 
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swallows,  notwithstanding  their  name  ; the 
motions  of  their  long  wings  are  slower,  and 
more  In  the  manner  of  the  jjuli.  They  have, 
however,  great  powers  of  wing  and  strcngtli 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  enable 
them  to  make  sucli  sudden  and  violent 
plunges,  and  that  from  a considerable  height 
too,  headlong  on  their  prey,  which  they 
never  seize  but  with  tlieir  bills.”  Mr.  Gould, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  ‘Birds  of  Euroi>c,’ 
says,  “The  Common  Tern  docs  not  confine 
itself  entirely  to  the  sea,  but  frequently  rc- 
eort#  to  inland  streams,  &c.  ; and  when  thus 
ascending  our  creeks  and  rivers  these  little 
fairies  of  the  ocean  fearlessly  fish  around 
our  boats,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than 
to  observe  tlicir  iKiise  and  dip.  When  with 
their  scrutinizing  eyes  they  have  observed  a 
fish  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  they  pre- 
cipitate themselves  upon  it  with  unnerring 
certainty,  and  a rapidity  that  is  truly  asto- 
nishing : this  mode  of  capture  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  the  fissirostral  tril>e  among  the 
land  birds ; and  they  may  indeed  be  truly 
termed  the  swallows  of  the  ocean,  their  long 
and  pointed  wings,  and  small  but  muscular 
bodies,  being  admirably  adapted  for  rapid 
and  sustained  flight,  and  affording  the  means 
by  whicli  they  arc  enabled  to  traverse  the 
surface  of  the  deep  with  never-tiring  wings.” 

The  Little  or  Lessei:  Tehn  mi- 

7tuta\  which  is  only  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  looks  like  the  preceding  in  minia- 
ture ; is  equally  if  not  more  delicately  ele- 
gant in  its  plumage  and  general  appearance, 
and  its  manners  and  hablU  are  very  similar ; 
bill  it  is  not  nearly  so  numerous,  or  so  widely 
dispersed.  It  differs  from  the  Common  Tern 
in  having  the  black  patch  on  its  head 
bounded  by  a white  line  on  the  front  of  the 
brow,  and  over  each  eye  ; in  the  tail  being 
wholly  wliitc ; and,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  much  shorter  or  less  forked  ; 
while  the  bill  and  the  feet  are  more  in- 
clined to  orange  or  yellow.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  clean,  clear,  and  glossy  whiteness 
of  Its  close-set  feathers  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  bodv  i but  the  upi>er  plumage  is  of  a 
plain  lead-coloured  gray.  The  Lesser  Tern 
feeds  on  beetles,  crickets,  spiders,  and  other 
insects,  which  it  picks  up  from  the  marshes, 
as  well  os  on  small  fish,  on  which  it  plunges 
at  SCO.  Like  the  former,  it  also  makes  ex- 
tensive incursions  inland  along  the  river 
courses,  and  has  frequently  been  shot  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  extremely 
tome  oncl  unsuspicious,  often  passing  you 
on  its  ^ht,  and  within  a few  yards,  as  it 
traces  the  windings  and  indentations  of  the 
shore  in  search  of  the  various  small  Crus- 
tacea on  which  it  delights  to  feed.  Indeed, 
at  such  times  it  appears  cither  altogether 
heedless  of  man,  or  its  eagerness  for  food 
overcomes  its  apprehensions  for  its  own 
safety.  The  eggs,  which  arc  generally  four 
in  number,  arc  dropt  on  the  dry  and  warm 
sand,  the  heat  of  which,  during  the  day, 
is  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  incuba- 
tion { but  the  parent  sits  upon  them  during 
the  night : they  are  of  a yellowish  brown 
oolouTt  and  nearly  an  Inch  and  three-quarters 
long.  This  bird  is  met  with  in  the  south  of 


Russia,  and  about  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Sea.  It  also  inhabits  the  shores  of  England 
during  the  summer,  where  it  breeds,  and 
migrates  to  the  south  as  the  cold  of  autumn 
approaches. 

TERRAPIN,  or  BOX  - TORTOISE. 
(Terrapfite.')  A genus  of  fresh-water  Tor- 
toise ; the  breastplate  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  pieces  l)v  a movable  articulation  ; 
and  they  have  the  power  of  closing  their 
carapace  when  the  head  and  limbs  are  with- 
drawn into  it. 

TERRICOLiE.  An  order  of  vermiform 
animals,  of  the  class  A nnehV^n,  including  two 
principal  groups,  the  Earth^iconus  and  the 
A'«uk/s;  the  former  being  terrestrial,  and 
the  latter  scmi-aquatic.  The  Annelldse^  of 
this  order  have  a cylindrical  body,  tapering 
to  a point  at  its  extremities,  and  furnished 
only  with  several  rows  of  bristles  ; which, 
although  frequently  invisible  to  the  naked 
eve,  may  K*  plainly  felt  by  passing  the  finger 
along  the  body  from  behind  forwards  ; their 
points  being  directed  backwards,  in  order  to 
give  the  animal  a firm  hold  of  the  earth 
tlirough  which  it  is  boring.  They  have  nei- 
ther eyes,  antenna;,  mandibles,  drrlii,  nor 
external  gills : their  bodies,  however,  are 
distinctly  divided  into  segments  ; and  these 
are  marked  by  minute  spots  on  each  side, 
which  arc  apertures  leading  to  small  rc- 
8i)iratory  sacs.  [See  Eartii-woru.] 

TERRIER.  iCanis/amiliaris  terrarius.) 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed  of  Dogs  j 
the  one  smooth,  sleek,  and  of  rather  slender 
form  ; colour  bright  black  and  tan  : the  other, 
a hardy  and  fierce  animal,  known  as  the 
White-haired  or  Scotch  Terrier  ; whose 
rough  harsh  hair,  short  muzzle,  stout  and 
short*  limbs,  and  dirty  white  colour,  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  it  from  the  former.  The 
English  or  Common  Terrier  carries  his  head 
high,  has  a sharp  muzzle,  quick  and  bright 
eye,  neat  and  compact  body,  erect  cars,  with 
the  tips  sometimes  pendulous,  legs  slender 
but  strong,  and  the  tail  erect  and  stiff.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  although 
both  these  varieties  of  a bold,  active,  and  use- 
ful animal  are  highly  valued,  and  often  pre- 
served in  all  their  purity,  mongrel  breeds  are 
common  ; and  therefore  very  many  service- 
able dogs,  usually  called  Terriers,  are  every 
where  to  be  found.  Mr.  Bell  thus  speaks 
of  the  species  : “ The  Terrier  is  applied  to 
several  purposes  in  which  its  diminutive 
size,  its  strength,  courage,  activity,  and  per- 
severance are  all  called  into  action.  In  the 
office  of  unearthing  the  fox  it  is  an  essential 
addition  to  the  pack,  and  a good  kennel  can 
scarcely  be  without  them ; and  it  takes  the 
earth  with  much  eagerness,  from  which  it 
has  received  its  name.  But  if  the  Terrier 
contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
regular  sportsman,  it  offers  no  less  amuse- 
ment to  those  of  a less  dignified  character, 
by  the  feats  it  displays  in  the  destruction  of 
minor  vermin, — the  Badger,  the  Polecat, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  Mustelidce^  and  par- 
ticularly the  Rat.  The  clever  manner  in 
which  It  deals  with  the  largest  and  boldest 
of  those  savage  creatures,  and  tlic  rapidity 
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with  which  it  kills  them,  can  scarcely  be 
described.  The  celebrated  dog  ‘ Billy  ’ was 
tamed  into  a room  where  there  were  one 
hundred  rats ; the  object  being  to  decide  a 
wa^er  that  he  would  kill  that  number  within 
a given  time.  It  was  done  in  less  than  seven 
minutes.  A large  breed  crossed  with  the 
Bull-dog,  and  termed  the  Bull-Terrier,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  savage  and  deter- 
mined races  of  Dogs  known.*' 


TERU-TERO. 
This  is 


( Vanellus  cayanensis.') 
a bird  of  the  Plover  kind,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  as  ^disturbing  the 
stillness  of  the  night,”  in  the  Pampas  of 
South  America.'  “In  appearance  and  ha- 
bits,” he  says,  “ it  resembles  in  many  respects 
our  Peewits ; its  wings,  however,  are  armed 
with  short  spurs,  like  those  on  the  legs  of 
the  common  cock.  As  our  peewit  takes  its 
name  from  the  sound  of  its  voice,  so  does  the 
Tem-tero.  While  riding  over  the  grassy 
plains,  one  is  constantly  pursued  by  these 
birds,  which  appear  to  hate  mankind,  and 
I am  sure  deserve  to  be  hated,  for  their 
never-ceasing,  unvarying,  harsh  screams. 
To  the  sportsman  they  are  most  annoying, 
by  telling  every  other  bird  and  animal  of 
his  approach ; to  the  traveller  in  the  country, 
they  may  possibly,  as  Molina  says,  do  good, 
by  warning  him  of  the  midnight  robber. 
During  the  breeding  season,  they  attempt, 
like  our  peewits,  by  feigning  to  be  wounded, 
to  draw  away  from  their  nests  dogs  and  other 
enemies.  The  eggs  of  tliis  bird  arc  esteemed 
a great  delicacy,” 

TESTACELIjA.  [See  Slug.] 

TESTUDINATA.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Chelonian  reptiles,  of  which  the  Tortoise ' 
{Testudo)  is  the  type. 

TESTUDO.  [See  Tortoise.] 

TETRABRANCHIATA.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Cephalopoda^  which  are  nearly 
extinct  5 the  only  remaining  representative 
of  it  being  the  Pearly  Nautilus  ^Nautilus 
pompUiua). 

TETRAMERA.  The  name  given  to  the 
third  general  section  of  the  Colextptera, 
comprising  exclusively  those  species  which 
have  four  distinct  joints  to  all  the  tarsi. 
All  these  insects  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances: their  larvae  have  generally  short 
feet,  or  they  are  wanting  and  replaced  by 
fleshy  lobes.  The  perfect  insect  is  found 
upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants.  The 
larvae  of  many  of  these  beetles  live  mostly 
hidden  in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  and  are 
generally  deprived  of  feet,  or  have  them 
very  minute.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds 
devour  the  hard  and  ligneous  particles. 

TETRAO  : TETRAONIDAE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Rosorial  Birds.  [See  Grouse  : 
PTARMIOAiT.] 

TETRAODON.  A genus  of  bony  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Plectognathu  Like 
the  Diodon,  they  have  the  faculty  of  in- 
flating themselves,  by  filling  with  air  a thin 
and  extensile  membranous  sac,  wliich  ad- 
heres to  the  peritoneum  the  whole  length  of 
the  abdomen.  When  thus  inflated,  they 


roll  over,  and  float  with  the  belly  uppermost, 
without  any  power  of  directing  their  course. 
Each  jaw  of  the  Tetraodon  is  marked  with 
a suture,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  four 
teeth.  The  spines  arc  small  and  low  ; and 


OLOBB  nsa. — (tetraodon  hispidub.) 

some  species  are 'reckoned  poisonous.  One 
is  electrical  {Tetraodon  lineatus\  straight, 
brown  and  whitish  ; it  is  found  in  the  Nile, 
cast  on  shore  by  the  inundations,  and  col- 
lected by  the  children  as  a plaything. 

TETRAPTURUS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Xij^iaSy  or  Sword-fish,  inhabiting  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  beak  la.  shaped  like  a 
stiletto  ; each  ventral  fin  eonoibhHOf  one 
jointless  blade  ( and  there  are  two  small 
crests  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  ^e  tail,  as 
in  the  Mackerel,  which  appear  to  steady  that 
powerful  organ.  [See  Sword-fish.] 

TETTIGONIA : TETTIGONIAD.®.  A 
gemis  and  family  of  Hemipterous  insects,  to 
which  the  name  of  “ leaf-hoppers  ” has  been 
applied.  They  have  the  head  and  thorax 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Frog-hopi^rs, 
but  their  bodies  arc,  in  general,  proportion- 
ally longer,  not  so  broad  across  the  middle, 
and  not  so  much  flattened.  The  thorax  is 
wider  than  long,  with  the  front  margin 
curving  forwardis,  the  hind  margin  trans- 
verse, or  not  extended  between  the  wing- 
covers,  which  space  is  filled  by  a pretty  large 
triangular  scutel  or  escutcheon.  The  wing- 
covers  are  generally  opaque,  and  mould^ 
somewhat  to  the  rorm  of  the  body.  The 
eyes,  which  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  are  pretty  la^e,  but  flattish,  and  not 

f [lobular,  as  in  the  Qcadas.  Notwithstand- 
ng  the  small  size  of  most  of  these  insects, 
they  are  deserving  our  attention  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  delicacy,  and  surprising 
agility,  as  well  as  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  vegetation  from  them. 

Tettigonia  Vitia,  which  for  many  years  was 
supposed  to  be  the  common  European  “ vine- 
fretter,”  is  a small  insect,  os  Dr.  Harris  in- 
forms us,  abundant  in  Massachusetts,  United 
States,  and  in  its  perfect  state  measuring 
only  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It 
is  of  a pale  yellow  or  straw-colour ; there 
ore  two  little  red  lines  on  the  head ; the 
back  part  of  the  thorax,  the  scutel,  the  base 
of  the  wing-covers,  and  a broad  band 
across  their  middle,  are  scarlet ; the  tips 
of  the  wing-covers  are  blackish,  and  there 
are  some  little  red  lines  between  the  broad 
band  and  the  tips.  The  head  is  crescent- 
shaped  above,  and  the  eyelets  are  situated 
just  below  the  ridge  of  the  front.  The  vine- 
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hopperSt  M they  may  be  called,  inhabit  the 
foreign  and  the  native  grape-vines,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  wliich  they 
may  be  found  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer ; for  they  pass  through  all  their 
changes  on  the  vines.  The^  make  their 
first  appearance  on  the  leaves  in  June,  when 
they  are  very  small  and  not  provided  with 
wings,  being  then  in  the  larva  state.  During 
most  of  the  time  they  remain  perfectly  quiet, 
with  their  beaks  thrust  into  the  leaves,  from 
which  they  derive  their  nourisliment  by  suc- 
tion. If  msturbed,  however,  they  leap  from 
one  leaf  to  another  with  great  agility.  As 
they  increase  in  size  they  have  occasion  fre- 
quently to  change  their  skins ; and  great 
numbers  of  their  empty  cast-skins,  of  a white 
colour,  will  be  found,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, ^hering  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
vines.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  wliich 
generally  occurs  during  the  month  of  August, 
they  are  still  more  agile  than  before,  making 
use  of  their  delicate  wings  as  well  as  their 
legs  in  their  motions  from  place  to  place ; 
and,  when  the  leaves  are  agitated,  they  leap 
and  fly  from  them  in  swarms,  but  soon  aliglit 
and  b^in  again  their  destructive  operations. 
The  infested  leaves  at  length  become  yel- 
low, sickly,  and  prematurely  dry,  and  give 
to  the  vine  at  Midsummer  the  as[^t  it  na- 
turally assumes  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  injury  arising  from 
tlie  exhausting  punctures  of  the  vine-hop- 
pers ; the  plant  languishes,  and,  if  the  evil 
be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  in  a few 
years  the  vines  become  exhausted,  barren, 
and  worthless.  In  the  autumn  the  vine- 
hoppers  desert  the  vines,  and  retire  for 
shelter  during  the  coming  winter  beneath 
fallen  leaves  and  among  tiie  decayed  tufts 
and  roots  of  grass,  where  they  remain  till 
the  following  spring,  when  they  emerge  from 
their  winter  quarters,  and  in  due  time  de- 
posit their  c^gs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  \ine, 
and  then  perish. 

TBLALARCTOS.  [See  Beah,  Polar.] 

' THALA8SIDROMA.  A genus  of  web- 
footed  Birds  closely  allied  to  Frocellaria, 
and  commonly  called  Stormy  Petrel,  under 
which  word,  two  or  three  species  are  de- 
scribed. We  may  here  describe  another 
oceanic  species,  the 

Thalassidroma  Leucooastrr,  or 
White-bellied  Stormt  Petrel.  This  is 
a fine  and  powerful  species  of  the  Petrel 
familv  of  birds  ; easily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  total  absence  of  black  down 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  toes.  It  is  seen  (says  Mr.  Gould) 
fluttering  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
ocean  dimng  calms  with  an  easy  butterfly- 
like motion  of  the  wings,  and  buffeting 
with  equal  vigour  the  crests  of  the  loftiest 
waves  of  the  storm  ; at  one  moment  descend- 
into  their  deep  trouglis,  and  at  the  next 
rising  with  the  utmost  alertness  to  their 
highest  Mints,  apparently  from  an  impulse 
communicated  as  much  by  striking  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  its  webbed  feet,  as  bv 
'^'le  action  of  the  wings.  The  head  and  neck 
^ ^ ■ _ _ . 


is  of  a deep  sooty  black  ; back  grayish 
black,  each  feather  margined  with  white  j 
wings  and  tail  black ; chest,  all  the  under 
surface,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts,  white ; 
bill  and  feet  jet-black.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  on  mollusca, 
the  spawn  of  fi^i,  and  any  kind  of  fatty 
matter  that  may  be  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  [See  Petrel.] 

TIIECLA.  A ^enus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  abounding  in  exotic  species,  but  of 
which  only  six  or  seven  are  met  with  in  this 
country.  They  are  called  by  collectors 
“ Hair-ntreaks''  from  the  under-side  of  the 
wings  being  frequently  ornamented  with 
two  or  three  delicate,  straight,  or  zigzag  pale 
lines  on  a dark  ground.  We  particularize 

The  Thecla  Quercus,  or  Purple 
Hair-streak  Butterfly.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  July  this  species  of  the  Papiliona- 
ceous tribe  is  seen  frequenting  the  tops  of 
lofty  oaks  and  ash  trees.  Its  wings  are 
dusky  black  above  : the  male  with  the  disc 
of  the  anterior  deep  glossy  blue,  formed  of 
an  oblong  patch,  and  extending  towards 
the  anal  angle ; the  female  with  the  entire 
disc  purple,  and  a dusky  margin  : beneath. 


FaRFZJI  HAXRtBTUXAX  BUXTXRrLT. 

(THKOLA  QDBROnS,) 

both  sexes  are  similar ; the  anterior  wings 
are  cinereous,  with  a short  white  streak 
on  the  costa  towards  the  apex ; between 
which  and  the  posterior  margin  the  wing 
is  paler,  with  a few  whitish  spots : the  pos- 
terior vrings  are  similar  at  the  base,  and 
have  an  undulated  white  streak,  slightly 
edged  internally  witlx  dusky ; beyond  this 
are  two  rows  of  whitish  crescents,  with  a 


PURPLE  HAIR-STREAK  BUTTERVLT.  ' 

UNDER  SIDE.  f 

fulvous  spot  at  the  anal  angle.  Body  black 
above,  cinereous  beneath ; toil  black  ; an- 
tennas black,  faintly  annulated  with  cine- 
reous. The  purple  blotch  on  the  anterior 
wings  of  the  male  varies  greatly  in  size  ; and 
the  wings  of  the  female  are  sometimes  only' 
slightly  purpurescent.  Caterpillar  lightish 
brown,  with  three  rows  of  green  dots ; it 
feeds  on  the  oak.  Chrysalis  rust-coloured, 
with  three  rows  of  brown  dots. 

iMJ 
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i Tas  CLA  Fbuni  ; or,  Plvmc  I1aib>  I 
9T1BAK  SuTTBBrLY.  This  insect  is  in  many 
parti  of  England  considered  scarce,  while  in 
others  it  frequently  abounds  ; myriads,  in- 
dei^,  may  sometimes  be  seen  hovering  over 
the  flowers  and  bramble  blossoms  in  one 
district,  though  in  another  part,  not  very 
remote  perhaps,  hardly  one  is  to  be  seen. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July 
' is  the  usual  time  of  its  appearing.  Wings 
above  deep  black  or  brown,  immaculate  t 
beneath  paler ; anterior  with  a transverse 
abbreviated  white  streak  on  the  costa  towards 
the  apex : posterior  wings  with  a similar 
streak,  which  becomes  of  a zig-zag  form, 
gradually  lessening  towards  the  inner  mar« 
gin  : beyond  this  is  an  irregular  deep-rufous 
j orange  marginal  band,  edged  internally  with 
block,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a nar- 
I row  white  streak,  and  spotted  with  black 
I externally  I the  tailed  appendage  are  black, 

I tipped  with  white,  those  of  the  females  being 
the  longest.  Body  black  above,  drab-colour 
beneath  ; the  legs  bluish  ; antennsa  black, 
with  white  rings,  and  an  oranM  tip.  Ca- 
terpillar dusky<green,  with  wliTtish  lateral 
lines  t the  back  dentated : it  fbeds  on  the 
blackthorn.  Chrysalis  dusky-brown,  with 
a white  head. 

TuEcr.A  Rum;  or  Grebx  IIair- 
STREAK  Buttkkfi.v.  Tius  is  a pretty  but 
not  very  abiiiulant  tpcdcs  ; it  frequents 
hedges  ^d  bramble  busiies,  upon  the  buds 


usually  immaculate,  w'ith  the  tliinner  margin 
pale  dusky-brown : the  posterior  wings  not 
tailed, but  denticulated  on  the  hindermargin 
with  an  interrupted  series  of  white  dots : 
the  cilia,  both  above  and  below,  are  brown, 
dotted  with  block  on  the  posterior  ving> 
body  deep  brown  above,  pale  beneath.  Ca- 
terpillar green  and  yellow,  with  block  head  : 
it  feeds  on  the  bramble,  saintfoln,  and  broom. 
Chrysalis  brown. 

T II E c L A Betul.e  ; or  Browx  ItAin- 
8TREAK  Butterfly.  This  insect  resorts 
chiefly  to  birch  woods,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a very  common  species  any  where. 
Wings  above  dark  brown  : the  anterior  with 
a transverse  black  streak  at  the  a{tcx  of  the 


BROWW  BAXR-ai-llSAX  BUTTBRTLT. 

(thxola  BBTUZ.B~1CALB,) 

basal  arcolct ; beyond  which,  in  the  female, 
is  a large  kidney-shaped  orange  spot,  and 
in  the  male  a slight  fulvous  cloud  : the  pos- 


TBROLA  BBTUIW^XSWALB, 

terior  wings  have  a tawny  spot  on  the  Inner 
angle,  and  a streak  of  the  tame  on  the  tail : 
beneath,  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  but 
the  colours  are  more  vivid  in  the  fCmale : 
all  the  wings  are  orange-tawny,  with  a 
bright  orange  margin  ; the  posterior  ones 
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have  an  oblique  ilightly-waved  elouffate 
orange  bandf  with  block  inner  and  wmte 
outer  margin  t the  anal  angle  is  spotted  with 
black,  and  tlie  cilia  on  the  anal  areolcts  have 
a fuscous  stripe : tlie  body  is  broam  abovet 
I cinereous  beneath ; the  antennffi  black,  an- 
nulatcd  with  white.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
oblique  yellowish  streaks  on  the  sides,  and 
two  yellow  dorsal  lines  : it  feeds  on  the  birch 
and  blackthorn  : the  chrysalis  is  reddish- 
brown,  with  paler  streaks. 

TI1EC0D0NT08AURUS.  [See  Suppl.] 

I TnORNBACK.  {Rata  clavata.')  A well- 
known  fish  of  the  Ilaiadct  family,  rarely 
i ^ual  to  the  Skate  in  point  of  size.  It 
I is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
I is  taken  in  great  abundance  in  the  spring 
! and  summer  (when  it  visits  the  shallows  for 
the  deposition  of  its  eggs)  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  brownish 


tion.  Their  neats  arc  generally  constructed 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  most  of  the 
species  lay  f^rom  four  to  sIjc  eggs.  They  have 
the  beak  arcuated  and  compressed,  but  its 
point  is  not  liooked.  Tlieir  habits  are  in 
general  solitary  5 but  tl\e  majority,  however, 
are  gregarious  during  the  winter.  The  fe- 
males of  all  the  Thrush  kind,  though  some- 
what less  brilliant,  are  very  similar  in  plu- 
mage to  the  males. 

The  Soxo-THBusH,  Mavis,  or  Throstle 
(TVnius  mtaiciis),  is  a well-known  and  much 
admired  bird  in  fliis  countrv,  charming  im  1 
not  only  with  the  sweetness,  but  the  variety 
of  its  song,  which  it  commences  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
autumn.  It  measures  nine  inches  in  length : 
Hsbeak  is  dusky,  the  under  mandible  yel- 
lowish at  the  base : head,  and  upper  parts 


T30RMBA0K.— <RAJA  OLAVA.TA.) 

S^y^v-ilh  irrcgulordiisVy  variegations  i and 
' of  a rough  or  bhagreen-likc  surface  : the 
under  part  is  white,  with  a slight  cast  of 
flesli  colour.  Its  w'hole  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  strong  cun-ed  spines,  which 
are  most  conspicuous  down  the  middle  and 
on  each  side  of  tlie  back,  where  four  or  six 
of  much  larger  size  than  the  rest  are  gene- 
rally seen.  The  back  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  pale  round  spots,  of  different 
, sizes,  and  which  are  commonlv  surrounded 
with  a dark-colotircd  eds[e.  Along  the  mid- 
, die  of  the  back  runs  a single  row  of  strong 
spines,  continued  to  the  tip  of  the  tall ; and 
it  often  happens  that  there  are  three,  or  even 
five  rows  of  spines  on  this  part.  The  tail  is 
furnished  with  two  membranous  fins  on  the 
upper  central  ridge,  and  ends  with  a small 
dilatation.  The  Thomback  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  table  about  November.  They 
feed  on  various  other  fish,  particularly  fiat-  ; 
fish,  testaceous  moUusca,  and  Crustacea.  | 

THORN  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  ! 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Geometra. 

THRUSH.  (TWuj.)  Birds  of  the  family 
Turdida,  or  Tlirushes,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  | 
the  world  { the  several  species  being  adapted  1 
to  almost  every  climate.  They  aencrallv  I 
frequent  the  fields  and  pastures  for  their  food,  j 
which  usually  consists  of  soft  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  as  beiries  and  other 
fruits,  worms,  and  snails.  Some  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  power  and  variety  of 
song,  and  others  fbr  tneir  powers  of  Imlta- 


of  the  body,  vellowish  brown,  with  a few 
obscure  duskv  lines  on  the  former:  the  tiiroat, 
neck,  and  sides  arc  yellowish  1 tlie  breast 


white,  spotted  with  dusky  ; and  the  aUlo- 
mcn  white  : the  under  wing-coverts  dull 
orange  yellow  : legs  light  brown.  The  food 
of  the  Song-thrush  consists  of  insects  and 
berries ; it  it  also  particularly  fond  of  snails, 
the  shells  of  which  it  breaks  against  stones. 
The  female  builds  her  nest  generally  in 
bushes  ; it  is  composed  of  dried  grass  and 
green  moss,  with  a little  earth  or  clay  inter* 
mixed,  and  lined  with  rotten  wood  t she  lays 
four  orfive  eggs,  of  a pale  blue  colour,  marked 
with  dusky  spots  on  the  larger  end. 

j^wick  says,  tliat  although  this  species  is 
not  considered  migratory  with  us,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  ob•cr^'ed  in  some  places  in 
great  numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer 
' where  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  winter; 
which  has  induced  an  opinion  that  they 
either  shift  their  quarters  entirely,  or  take 
shelter  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  woods. 
Thy  have  been  observed  to  pass  through 
Courland,  Prussia,  &c.  in  great  numbers.  In 
their  way  to  the  Alps : and  in  France  they 
are  migratory,  visiting  Bur^ndy  when  ithe 
grapes  are  ripe,  and  committing  great  ravages 
among  the  vineyards. 

In  tne  Journal  of  a Naturalist,  the  habits 
of  this  bird  are  thus  pleasantly  noticed: 
**  The  Throstle  is  a bird  of  great  utility  in  a 
garden  where  wall-fruit  is  grown,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  inclination  which  it  has  for 
feeding  upon  snails,  and  very  many  of  them 
he  docs  dislodge  in  the  course  of  a day. 
When  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  bird 
seems  to  be  particularly  assiduous  in  searcli- 
ing  them  out,  and  I believe  he  feeds  his 
mate  during  that  period,  having  frequently 
seen  him  flying  to  the  nest  with  food,  long 
before  the  eggs  were  hatched  : after  this 
time  the  united  labours  of  the  pair  destroy 
numbers  of  these  injurious  creatures.  That 
' he  will  regale  himself  frequently  with  a 
tempting  gooseberry  or  bunch  of  currants, 
is  well  known  ; but  his  services  entitle 
him  to  a very  ample  reward.  The  Black- 
bird associates  with  these  Thrushes  in  our 
gardens,  but  makes  no  compensation  for 
our  indulgences  after  his  song  ceases,  as 
' he  docs  not  feed  upon  the  snail ; but  the 
Thrush  benefits  ui  through  the  year,  by  hie 


^ papular  HOicttonarp  ai  ^m'matclr  Ratine. 


propeiultie*  for  th!f  particular  food,  and 
everv  groYc  reioundB  with  his  harmony 
in  the  seaaon  ; and  probably  if  this  race 
suffered  less  from  the  ^un  of  the  Christmas 
popi^r,  the  gardener  miglit  And  much  bene* 
fit*  in  his  ensuing  crop  of  fruit,  from  the 
forbearance.’* 

The  Missel  TiiRUiii,  or  Stormcock, 
(Turdtia  viscivorus%  is  the  largest  of  the 
European  Tlirushes,  beins  nearly  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Bill  dusxy  ; eyes  hazel  i 
the  head,  back,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  , 
wings  olive  brown,  the  latter  tipped  with  dull 
brownish  white  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  rump  tinged  with  yellowish  brown  and 
ash  ; sides  of  the  head  and  throat  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  brown  ; from  thence  to 


occasionally  counted  from  forty  to  fifty  of 
these  birds  in  a flock  ; and  I suspect  they 
are  sometimes  mistaken  fur  an  early  arrival 


of  fieldfares,  by  those  who  pay  attention  to 
the  migration  of  birds.  Tlic  Stormcock  is 
remarkably  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash.  He  who  loves  to  see  this  pretty 
songster  near  his  dwelling  would  do  well  to 
plant  a number  of  mountain-ashes  near  his 
pleasure-grounds  : they  arc  of  quick  growth, 


the  vent  white,  with  dusky  spots ; those  of 
the  breast  triangular  in  shape,  and  of  the 
belly  and  sides  roundish : tail  feathers  brown. 


the  three  outermost  tipped  with  white  : legs 
yellow ; claws  black.  Its  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  berries,  those  of  the  mlsletoe  being 
its  favourite  ; from  whence  the  ancients  er- 
roneously believed  that  the  plant  could  not 
vegetate  without  having  passed  through  Its 
body, whence  the  proverb,  Turdus  malum 
sibicacat"  It  will  also  eat  insects,  and  their 
! larvse,  with  which  it  feeds  its  young.  It 
I builds  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  low  trees,  par- 
I ticularly  those  that  are  covered  with  moss  i 
I coarse  grass,  woven  together  with  wool,  and 
I a lining  of  fine  dry  gross,  being  the  materials. 
I The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
flesh-colour,  varied  with  deep  and  light  rust- 
' coloured  si>ot8.  This  bird  is  common 
throughout  all  Britain,  and  resident  at  all 
seasons.  It  is  very  wild  and  distrustful, 
except  at  the  season  of  propagation,  when  it 
approaches  the  vicinity  of  human  habitation, 
I and  is  remarkable  for  the  spirit  with  which 
it  attacks  and  drives  away  Magpies,  &c.  fVom 
near  its  nest,  uttering  a loud  harsh  shriek 
Its  song  la  powerful  and  monotonous  \ and  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  it  will  begin  to  sing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year. 

That  most  entertaining  naturalist,  Charles 
Waterton,  £sq.,  whose  art  of  story^telUne  is 
only  excelled  by  the  soundness  of  his  omitno- 
! logical  observations,  concludes  his  remarks 
on  this  bird  os  follows : — **  The  Stormcock 
I sorpassei  all  other  Thrushes  in  size,  and  is 
I decidedly  the  largest  songster  of  the  Eoro- 
' peon  birds.  He  remains  with  us  the  whole 
of  the  year  t and  he  Is  one  of  three  birds 
which  charm  us  with  their  melodv  during 
the  dreary  months  of  winter,  when  the 
Throstle  and  the  Lark  are  silent,  and  all  the 
migratory  birds  have  left  us,  to  sojourn  in 
warmer  climates.  On  tills  account  I prize  him 
1 doubly.  He  appears  to  be  gregarious  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  I have 


and  they  soon  produce  an  abuifdancc  of 
berries. 

“ Whilst  the  fruit  of  these  trees  affords  a I 
delicious  repost  to  the  Stormcock,  the  i 
branches  that  bear  the  berries  ore  well  known 
to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the 
devilish  spells  of  witchcraft.  In  the  Tillage 
of  Watton  I have  two  small  tenants : the 
name  of  one  is  James  Simpson,  that  of  the 
other  Sally  Holloway ; and  Sally's  house 
stands  a little  before  the  house  of  Simpson. 
Some  three  months  ago  I overtook  Simpson 
on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I asked  him  if  his 
cow  were  getting  better,  for  his  son  had  told 
me  she  had  fallen  sick.  * She's  coming  on 
surprisingly,  Sir,’  quoth  he.  * The  last  | 
time  that  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  lu  r,  ‘ 
*Jem,*  said  he  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at  ! 
old  Sally's  house,  'Jem,'  said  he,  * mind  and  ! 
keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  the  \ 
sun  goes  down,  otlierwise  I won't  answer 
what  may  han^n  to  the  cow.’— *Ay,  ay, 
my  lad,*  saidL  ‘I  understand  your  mean- 
ing ; but  I am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I defy 
her  to  do  me  any  harm  now.’ — ‘ And  what 
has  old  Sally  been  doing  to  you,  James  ?' 
said  I — ‘Why,  Sir,’  replied  he,  “wc  all 
know  too  well  what  she  can  do.  She  has 
long  owed  me  a grudge  ; and  my  cow,  which 
was  in  very  good  health,  fell  sick  imme- 
diately after  sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in 
at  the  door  of  the  cow-housc,  just  as  night  | 
was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worse  and  i 
worse ; and  so  I went  and  cut  a bundle  of 
wiggin  (mbuntatn-ash),  and  I nailed  the 
branches  all  up  and  down  the  cow-house  ; 
and,  Sir,  you  may  sec  them  there  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I am  a match  for 
old  Sally  now,  and  she  can't  do  me  any  more 
harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  hang 
in  the  place  where  1 have  nailed  them.  My 
poor  cow  will  get  well  in  spite  of  her.'  Alas! 
thought  I to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man 
was  finishing  his  story,  how  much  there  is 
yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury I '* 

The  Hermit TuRUsn.  (Turdns solitarius.) 
The  favourite  native  haunts  of  this  silent 
and  recluse  species,  according  to  Wilson,  are 
the  dark  solitary  cane  and  myrtle  swamps  of 
the  southern  States  of  America.  It  has  been 
supposed,  he  says,  to  be  only  a variety  of 
the  Woed-thmsh  ; but  it  is  considerably 
less,  being  pnly  about  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  the  clear  voice 
and  musical  powers  of  that  charmiug  min- 
strel. Its  upper  parts  are  a plain,  deep 
olive-brown  i lower,  dull  white  i upper  part 
of  the  breast  and  throat,  dull  cream  colour, 
deepest  where  the  plumage  falls  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  wing,  and  marked  with 
larra  dark  brown  pointed  spots  t car,  feathers, 
and  line  over  the  eye,  cream,  the  former 
mottled  with  olive  i edges  of  the  wings 
lighter,  tips  dusky,  tail-coverts  and  tail,  in- 
clining to  a reddish  fox-colour.  Tail  slightly 
forked  ; legs  dusky ; bill  black  above,  and 
at  the  tip,  whitish  below. 

The  Wood  Timrsir  (TVrt/us  melodug)  Is 
about  eight  inches  in  lengtii : the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  fulvous  brown, 
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j brightest  on  the  head*  and  Inclining  to  oHrc 
‘ on  the  rump  and  toil : throat  and  breast 
j white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  sprinkled  all 
j over  with  dusky  spots  : belly  and  vent  pure 
I white  : eyes  surrounded  with  a white  circle  : 
j legs  and  claws  flesh  colour.  Very  little  dif* 
fcrence  in  the  colour  of  the  sezcji.  This  spe- 
cies inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America, 

I from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Florida  : its  song  is 
heard  every  morning  and  evening  during  the 
’ months  of  May  and  June,  and  is  greatly  ail- 
I mired  ( but  during  the  day  it  is  silent : its 
favourite  haunts  axe  thick  shaded  hollows  by 
; the  sides  of  brooks  or  rivulets  : its  nest,  made 
of  withered  beech  leaves  with  layers  of  dry 
grass  mixed  with  mud,  and  lined  with  dry 
tibrous  roots,  is  often  placed  in  an  alder  bush. 
Its  eggs  are  four  or  fire  in  number,  and  of  a 
light  blue  colour. 

I 

Tlie  Redwixo  TnRrsn,  {Turdiu  iViarus),  | 
like  the  Fieldfare,  which  it  much  resembles,  > 
is  migratory,  gencrallv  arriving  in  Britain  I 
about  the  latter  end  of  September,  and 
departing  gradually,  not  in  flocks,  in  the  ' 
spring.  It  is  about  eight  inches  and  a half  , 
in  length  : the  flanks  and  beneath  the  wings  ! 
are  deep  rufous  ; the  back  brown,  inclining  ' 
to  olive  green ; a conspicuous  pale  streak 
over  the  eye  ; and  longitudinal  markings  on 
the  under  parts.  It  is  abundant  in  Norway, 

I Sweden,  and  Prussia.  Its  nest  is  placed  in  a 
low  bush  or  shrub  ; and  it  lavs  five  or  six 
I blue-green  eggs;  spotted  witu  black.  Its 
1 song  IS  not  very  attractive. 

In  Mr.  Ilewitson’s  elegant  work  on  the 
Bgg<  of  Birds,  is  the  following  interesting 
I account  of  the  Redwing  : “ In  our  long  ram- 
I blcs  through  the  boundless  forest  scenery  of 
I Norway,  or  during  our  visits  to  some  of  its 
thousand  isles,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 

' the  loud,  wild,  and  most  delicious  tong  of 
' the  Redwing  seldom  failed  to  cheer  us.  Un-  I 
1 like  its  neighbour  the  fieldfare,  U was  soli-  | 
I tary  and  shy,  and  on  our  approach  to  the 
: tree  on  the  top  of  which  It  was  perched, 

I would  drop  down  and  hide  itself  in  the  thick 
i of  the  brushwood.  Throughout  that  paxt  of 
' country  which  we  visited,  it  is  Known 
I by  the  name  of  Nightingale,  and  well  it  de- 
serves to  be  so  { to  a sweeter  songster  1 have 
never  listened.  Like  the  nightingale  of  more 
southern  skies,  its  clear  sweet  song  wo^d 
oecmsionally  delight  us  during  the  hours  of 
night,  if  the  two  or  three  delightful  hours  of 
twilight  which  succeed  the  Tong  day  of  a 
Norwegian  summer  can  be  called  night. 
The  birds,  like  the  other  inliabitants  of  the 
country,  seem  loth  to  lose  in  sleep  a portion 
of  this  short-lived  season. 

**  Anxious  to  extend  our  researches  on- 
wards, in  the  hope  that  as  we  proceeded 
north  we  should  prove  more  successful,  we 
had  lingered  but  Uttlc  to  search  for  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  the  Redwing,  and  our  inquiries 
with  regard  to  them  had  been  unavailing. 
One  afternoon,  os  we  approached  the  sea- 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  northern 
limit  of  a beaten  road,  we  discovered  a nest 
of  the  Redwing,  but  to  our  great  disappoint- 
ment  It  had  young  ones.  Having  almost 
reached  the  boundary  of  our  woodland  ram- 
I bles  for  the  present,  we  spent  the  whole  of  | 
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tliC  following  day  in  exploring  the  beautiful 
woods  by  winch  we  were  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded. We  found  a second  nest  of  the 
Redwing,  but  the  eggs  were  again  hatched. 
The  nest  of  the  Redwing  is  placed,  like  those 
of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  centre  of 
a thorn  or  other  tliick  bush.  It  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  blackbird,  fieldfare,  and  ring  | 
ouzel.  Outwardly,  it  is  formed  of  moss,  I 
roots,  and  dry  gross ; inwardly,  cemented 
with  clay,  and  again  lined  with  finer  grass.'*  i 

The  author  of  * The  Journal  of  a Natural-  | 
1st  * savs  it  is  well  knoam  to  every  sportsman 
that  the  Redwing  and  the  Fieldfare  fe^ 
chiefly  upon  ^ heps  and  haws,"  tlie  fruit  of 
the  white  thorn  and  the  wild  rose.  Yet  he 
admits  that  ** these  birds,  generally  speak-  i 
' ing,  give  the  preference  to  insect  food  and 
j worms ; and  when  flights  of  them  have 
j taken  tlicir  station  near  the  banks  of  large 
' rivers,  margined  by  lowlands,  we  shall  find 
; that  the  hulk  of  them  will  remain  there,  and 
feed  in  those  places ; and,  in  the  uplands, 
we  shall  observe  small  restless  parties  only.  ' 
But  in  the  midland  and  some  other  counties,  ' 
the  flocks  that  are  resident  liave  not  always 
these  mcadovrs  to  resort  to,  and  they  then  [ 
feed  on  the  haw*s  as  long  as  they  remain. 
Ill  this  county,  the  extensive  lowlands  of 
the  river  Severn  in  open  weather  are  visited 
by  prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds ; but  as 
soon  os  snow  falls,  or  hard  weather  comes  i 
on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands,  because  I 
their  insect  food  is  covered  or  become  scarce,  '■ 
visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  produce  of  . 
the  hedges,  and  wc  see  them  all  day  long  | 
passing  over  our  heads  in  large  flights  on  t 
some  distant  progress,  in  the  same  manner  I 
os  our  larks,  at  the  commencement  of  a ' 
snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip  fields  of 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  remain  al^  I 
sent  during  the  continuance  of  those  causes 
which  incited  their  migration ; but,  as  the 
frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the  thaw 
has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a large  por- 
tion of  these  passengers  returning  to  meir 
worm  and  insect  foou  in  the  meadows,  at- 
tended probably  by  many  that  did  not  take 
j flight  with  them — though  a great  number 
I remain  in  the  upland  pastures,  feeding  pro- 
miscuously as  they  can." 

The  REn-BBKASTED  Tiiri’sh.  {Turdui 
miffrntoriui,)  This  species  of  the  Thrush,  to 
wMch  the  name  of  the  Ronix  is  also  com- 
monly applied,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most 
delightful  songsters  of  the  North  American 
continent.  His  notes,"  os  Dr.  Richardson 
truly  remarks,  **  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon Thrush,  but  are  not  so  loud.  Within 
the  arctic  circle  the  woods  are  silent  in  the 
bright  light  of  noon-day,  but  towards  mid- 
night, wmen  the  sun  travels  near  the  horizon, 
and  the  shades  of  the  forest  are  lengthened, 
the  concert  commences,  and  continues  till 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning.  Even  in  these 
remote  regions,  the  assertion  of  those  natu- 
raliita  who  have  declared  that  the  feathered 
tribes  of  America  are  void  of  harmony,  might 
be  fuUv  disproved.  Indeed,  the  transition  is 
•o  sudden  from  the  peii'ect  repose,  the  death- 
like silence  of  an  arctic  winter,  to  the  ani- 
mated biutleofaummer;  the  trees  spread  their  I 
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Ibliagc  with  such  magical  rapidity,  and  every 
miccceding  morning  opens  with  such  agree* 
able  accessions  of  feathered  songsters  to  swell 
the  chorus » their  plumage  as  gay  and  un- 
impaired as  when  tliey  enlivened  the  deep- 
green  forests  of  tropical  climes,  that  the 
, return  of  a northern  spring  excites  in  the 
mind  a deep  feeling  of  the  wauties  of  the 
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. season,  a sense  of  the  bounty  and  providence 
of  tlic  Supreme  Being,  which  is  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  tedium  of  nine  months  of 
: winter.  The  most  verdant  lawns  and  culti- 
vated glades  of  Europe,  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  art,  fail  in  producing  that 
exhilaration  and  joyous  buoyancy  of  mind 
i whicli  we  have  experienced  in  treading  the 
’ wilds  of  Arctic  America,  when  their  snowy 
I covering  has  been  just  replaced  by  an  infant 
; but  vigorous  vegetation.  It  is  impossible 
I for  the  traveller  to  refrain,  at  such  moments, 

I from  joining  his  aspirations  to  the  song 
■which  every  creature  around  is  pouring  forth 
I to  the  great  Creator.” 

The  Riko  Thri'SU.  {Turdu$  torquatus.) 
> This  species  is  migratory,  and  is  found 
I throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia, 

' and  Africa.  Ills  eleven  inches  in  len^h  : 

' the  beak  is  partlv  orange-yellow : the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  block,  with 
scarcely  any  gray  on  the  margins  of  the  fea- 
thers ; the  quills  and  wing-coverts  dusky, 
bordered  with  pale  gray : a gorget  of  pure 
white  : under  wing-coverts  pale  brown,  with 
broad  ctov  margins : legs  dusky  brown.  It 
breeds  In  wales  and  many  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  : and  it  is 
I ver^  abundant  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  upon 
their  arrival  and  departure,  every  spring 
and  autumn.  Its  nest  is  generally  placed 
on  the  ground,  under  some  small  bush  : it  Is 
formed  like  that  of  the  Blackbird  : and  the 
eggs  in  size  and  colour  arc  very  like  that 
bird’s.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  to  observe  a second  pair  in 
the  same  nclghbomhood.  When  they  have 
young,  they  are  very  clamorous  if  disturbed. 

I Their  foM  consists  of  snails,  insects,  and 
berries,  particularly  those  of  the  juniper. 

The  Watbr  Thbcsh.  {Seiurua  aquaticua,) 
This  bird,  which  is  called  in  America  a 
Thrush,  Ixlongs,  however,  to  a different 
sub-family,  but  may  be  dcscrilwd  here : It 
I is  remarkable  for  its  partiality  to  brooks, 

! rivers,  shores,  and  ponds  : wading  in  the 
ebs^ows  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  chatter- 
L 


ing  as  It  flies.  It  is  only  about  six  inches  j 
in  length : the  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a 
uniform  and  very  dark  olive,  with  a line 
of  white  extending  over  the  eye,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ; the  lower  parts  are 
white,  tinged  with  an  ochreous  yellow  ; the 
breast  and  sides  marked  witli  pointed  spots 
or  streaks  of  black  or  deep  brown : bill 
brown  : legs  flesh-colour.  Wilson  remarks 
that  the  cane-brakes,  swamps,  river  shores, 
and  deep  watery  solitudes  of  Louisiana,  Teu-  I 
ncssee,  and  the  Mississippi  territory,  possess  ! 
them  in  abundance ; there  they  are  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  loudness,  sweet-  1 
ncas,  and  expressive  variety  of  their  notes,  I 
which  begin  very  high  and  clear,  falling  | 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation  till  {' 
they  are  scarcely  articulated.  At  these  times  'I 
the  musician  is  perched  on  the  middle  ' 
branches  of  a tree  over  the  brook  or  river  < 
bank,  pouring  out  its  charming  melody,  that 
may  te  distinctly  heard  for  nearly  half  a | 
mile.  The  voice  of  this  little  bird,  says  he, 
appeared  so  exquisitely  sweet  and  expressive  ' 
that  I was  never  tired  of  listening  to  it,  while 
traversing  the  deep  shaded  hollows  of  those  , 
cane-brakes  where  it  usually  resorts.  | 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  for  the  de-  ^ 
scription  of  other  species  \ but  may  remark  I 
that  there  are  foreign  species  of  this  exten- 
sive genus  intermediate,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  all  those  of  Europe.  In  a group  in-  j 
habiting  Australia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ; 
and  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  mountains,  the  | 
dorsal  plumage  is  mottled  at  all  ages ; a ^ 
character  peculiar  to  the  nestling  dresses  of 
the  others.  One  species  belonging  to  it  (I'l/r-  j 
dua  WTiitii)  the  largest  of  all  the  Thrushes,  | 
resembles  the  Missel  Thrush  in  its  form  and  ! 
proportions,  and  occasionally  strays  to  the  ! 
w'cst  of  Europe,  having  been  met  with  even 
in  Britain.  Other  Thrushes,  peculiar  to  ; 
America,  and  breeding  in  the  northern  divi-  [ 
sion  of  tliat  continent,  arc  solitary  in  habit, 
and  successively  diminish  in  size;  having  - 
the  bill  weaker  and  tarsi  more  elongated, 
assuming  the  russet  tint  of  the  Nightingale,  | 
and  gradually  losing  the  breast-spots,  &c.  I 
In  short,  the  Thrushes  form  a great  centre 
of  radiation,  which  ramifies  in  every  dircc-  ' 
tion,  till  the  normal  generic  features  dis- 
appear. 

TUYLACINITS.  A genus  of  Marsupial 
animals.  The  Thylctcinat  are  dlstin^lshed 
from  the  Opossums  bv  the  hind  feet  liaving 
no  thumb,  by  a hairy  and  not  prehensile 
tail,  and  two  incisors  less  to  each  jaw.  There 
is  only  one  axiating  species  known,  a native 
of  Australia.  It  Is  smaller  than  a wolf,  and 
lower  on  the  legs ; of  a grayish  colour,  barred  i 
with  black  across  its  hinder  limbs.  In  its 
native  island  (Van  Diemen’s  Land)  it  is 
called  both  Tiger  and  Ilucetia, 

THYX<ACOLEO.  [See  Sitpplkmkxt.] 

TITYLACOTHERIUM.  [See  Srrrt.]  ‘ j 

THYMALLUS.  [See  Oratu.vo.) 

TIIYMELE.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepl- 
doptera  belonging  to  the  family  Heaperiadoa^ 
or  ** Skippers”  as  they  are  called  in  this 
country.  Of  the  British  species  we  mny  par- 
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I ticularize  the  TnrjiKLB  Malv.«  ; or  The 
Orjzzlbd  Skipper  Butterfly.  This  ele- 

f;ant  and  variable  Insect  is  dUtinguUhcd  by 
U numerous  white  or  cream-coloured  quad- 


ORXZZZ.aD  SKIPPER  BOrTERFLT 
(THTUSLB  UAJ.-9M.) 

rao^ilar  notched  spots  on  a dusky  pround  ? 
the  posterior  wings  with  the  white  spots  in  the 
centre  forming  an  interrupted  band : all  the 
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wings  have  a wliite  or  cream-coloured  fringe 
barred  with  black : beneath,  the  anterior  wings 
are  pale  greenish-gray,  with  white  spots,  as 
above  ; the  posterior  wings  ore  grayish-green 
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also  spottcrl  os  above : fringe  with  block 
bars  narrower  than  on  the  upi>er  surface. 
The  Qrizzle  frequents  woods,  commons,  dry 
bonks,  and  meadows  about  the  end  of  ^lay* 

THYNNTJS.  [See  Tuwttt.] 

THY8ANOPTERA.  The  name  given  to 
an  order  of  Insects  of  a very  minute  size, 
scarcely  exceeding  a line  in  length } charac- 
terized by  long,  narrow,  membranous  wings, 
neither  folded  nor  reticulated,  with  long 
cilise,  laid  horizontally  along  the  back  when 
at  rest  \ mouth  with  two  setlform  mandibles; 
two  triangular  flat  palpigerous  maxillss,  and 
a palpigerous  labium  \ tarsi,  with  two  joints, 
veticulote  at  the  tip : pupa  active,  semi- 
complete.  The  order  comprises  but  a single 


family,  ThripideSy  the  species  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  rather  numerous.  These  insects 
ore  found  upon  various  plants,  sometimes 
swarming  in  immense  profusion  in  various 
kinds  of  dowers,  especially  the  large  white 
hedge-convolvulus : they  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  are  often  extremely  in-. 
juriou8,esi>ecially  in  hot-houses,  vine-houses, 
melon  anti  cucumber  beds,  Ac.,  the  leaves 
upon  whlcli  they  reside  being  marked  all 
over  with  small  decayed  patches.  One  spe- 
cies {T7tnp$  cerealium)  infests  the  wheat, 
sometimes  to  a mischievous  extent.  It  takes 
its  station  in  the  i^irrow  of  the  seed,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  It  fixes  Its  rostrum,  and  by 
depriving  the  seed  of  its  moisture,  causes  it 
to  shrink  up.  One  sex  of  this  species  is 
apterous ; the  larva  is  yellow  and  very  nim- 
ble, and  the  pupa  is  whitish,  with  block 
eyes,  and  very  sluggish.  This  species  also 
gnaws  the  stems  above  the  knots,  and  causes 
the  abortion  of  the  car.  It  is  said  that  In 
the  wheat  crops  in  England  suffered 
materially  fVom  this  minute  insect. 

TIIVS^VNOURA.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  apterous  insects,  comprising  many 
species,  none  of  which  undergo  a metamor- 
phosis. They  are  furnished  with  six  legs, 
and  have  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  or  its  ex- 
tremity, peculiar  organs  of  locomotion.  The 
order  contains  two  families.  In  the  first, 
the  LsnsMAD.c,  the  abdomen  is  furnished 
on  each  side  with  a row  of  movable  appen- 
dages, like  false  legs ; and  is  terminated  by 
long  Rioted  bristles,  of  which  three  are  usu- 
ally most  remarkable.  In  the  second  family 
(the  PomtRin.E),  the  appendages  to  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen  are  wanting  i but  the  extre- 
mity of  it  is  prolonged  into  a forked  tall,  by 
which  these  insects  can  take  very  surprising 
leaps.  [See  Poduua.] 

TICK.  The  7?inmVr,  commonly  known  os 
TieJeSy  belong  to  the  Acarid.e  [which  see> 

They  are  small,  disagreeable  animals,  usu- 
ally of  a fiattened,  round,  or  oval  form  i 
generally  destitute  of  eyes,  but  have  the 
mouth  provided  with  lancets,  that  enable 
them  to  penetrate  more  readily  the  skins  of 
animals  whose  blood  theyfuck.  Theyfasten 
upon  horses,  cows,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
quadrupeds ; and  they  bury  their  suckers 
(which  are  often  furnished  mth  minute  re- 
curved hooks)  so  firmly  in  the  skin,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  detached  without  a 
portion  of  it  coming  away  with  them.  They 
acquire  a very  considerable  size  by  suction, 
being  frequently  distended  like  a blown 
bladder,  and  full  of  blood.  It  is  common 
to  find  them  in  thick  woods,  abounding  in 
brushwood,  briars,  Ac.,  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  plants  with  the  two  ontciTor  legs. 
[For  an  account  of  a curious  species  of  Tick 
commonly  called  Hed-Spidery  see  Spider.] 

TIGER.  (Felis  tigns.)  This  most  beau- 
tiful, but  most  destructive  of  quadrupeds,  is 
undoubt^ly,  next  to  the  Lion,  also  the  most 
XK>wcrfnl  animal  of  the  feline  species.  It  is 
a native  of  the  warmer  ports  of  Asia,  and  Is 
principally  found  in  India  and  tlie  Indian 
islands  t though  the  species  extends  as  far 
os  China,  Clunese  Tartary,  and  the  Altaic 
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roountains.  It  has  all  the  zoological  cha- 
I racters,  prowling  habits,  and  sanguinary 
propensities  common  to  the  rest  of  the  Mnus; 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  them  all  by  the 
peculiar  markings  of  its  coat.  The  ground 
colour  is  a bright  orange-yellow ; the  face, 
throat,  and  under  side  of  the  belly  being 
nearly  white ; the  whole  elegantly  stripea 
by  a series  of  transverse  black  bands  or  bars, 
wliich  form  a bold  and  striking  contrast 
with  the  ground-colour.  About  the  face  and 
breast  the  stripes  are  proportionallv  smaller 
than  on  other  parts ; and  the  markings  are 
continued,  in  an  annular  form,  upon  the 
tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  black. 


j iiozn.— (rxLis  aioius.) 

! The  Timers  exhibited  in  our  menageries 
seldom  fail  to  engage  the  spectator's  especial 
notice ; but  a wide  difference  is  observable 
between  such  animals  as  by  long  confine- 
ment, and  an  alteration  of  climate,  have  lost 
i the  native  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
I those  which  roam  the  forest,  or  lurk  in  the 
I jungle  and  morass.  When  seen  in  perfec- 
tion, and  before  its  health  has  been  impaired 
by  confinement,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a more  elegantly  variegated  ani- 
mal : the  bright  and  intense  orange -yellow ; 
the  deep  and  well-defined  stripes  of  black, 
in  aome  parts  double,  in  others  single ; the 
I pure  white  of  the  checks  and  lower  part  of 
I the  sides,  over  which  a part  of  the  black 
I striping  is  continued— form,  altogether,  on 
; appearance  superior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
: any  other  regularly  marked  quadruped. 

; Although  the  Tiger  is  generally  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Lion,  it  hoa  sometimes  been  seen 
even  larger,  viz.  of  the  length  of  fifteen  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
largest  are  those  of  India,  wUicli  are  termed 
Roiol  Tigen, 

As  this  animal  is  said  to  surpan  in  ferocity 
every  other,  it  is  accordingly  considered  as 
the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  hotter  re- 
^ons  of  Asia.  It  has  been  common  to  re- 
i present  it  as  quite  untameable  even  when  in 
I confinement ; but  many  instances  might  be 
I given  to  show  that  such  an  assertion  is  with- 
I out  foundation  ; though  no  one  can  deny 
I that  it  it  extremely  difficult  to  overcome 
I their  naturally  cruel  and  ferodous  nature. 

' The  Tiger’s  method  of  seizing  his  prey  is  by 
concealing  himself  fVom  view,  and  springing 
with  a horrible  roar  on  his  victim,  which  he 
carries  off,  and  tears  to  pieces,  aAer  having 
first  partly  satiated  himself  by  sucking  the 
blo^ ; and  such  is  hit  strength,  that  he  is 
able  to  carry  off  a bufifalowith  seeming  ease. 
The  Tigress,  like  the  Lioness,  produces  four 
or  five  yotmg  at  a litter : she  is  at  all  times 


furious,  but  when  robbed  of  her  3’oung  her 
rage  exceeds  all  bounds.  Braving  every 
danger,  she  then  pursues  her  plunderers,  who 
arc  ohen  glad  to  release  a cub  in  order  to 
retard  her  while  they  moke  their  escape : 
she  stops,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  to  the 
nearest  cover,  but  instantly  returns,  and 
renews  her  pursuit,  even  to  the  very  gales 
of  buildings,  or  the  edge  of  the  seat  and 
when  her  hope  of  recovering  them  is  lost, 
she  expresses  her  agony  by  hideous  and  ter- 
rific bowlings. 

The  following  observnitions  on  the  habits, 
chase,  Ac.  of  the  Tiger  are  much  to  the  pur- 
pose 1 **  The  bound  with  which  the  ambu^ied 
Tiger  throws  himself  upon  his  prey  is  as 
wonderful  in  its  extent  as  it  is  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Pennant  justly  observes  that  the 
distance  which  it  clears  in  tliis  deadly  leap 
is  scarcely  credible.  Man  is  a mere  puppet 
in  his  gripe  : and  the  Indian  buffalo  Is  not 
only  borne  down  by  the  ferocious  beast,  but 
carried  off  by  his  enormous  strength.  If  he 
ffiils,  it  has  been  said  that  he  makes  off. 
This  may  be  true  in  certain  instances,  but 
in  general  he  does  not  slink  away,  but  pur- 
sues the  affrighted  prey  with  a speedy  ac- 
tivity wMch  is  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  Tliis 
leads  us  to  tlie  observation  of  Pliny  cele- 
brating its  swiftness,  for  which  the  Roman 
zoologist  has  been  censured,  most  unjustly, 
apparently;  nor  is  ho  the  only  author  among 
the  ancients  who  notices  its  speed.  Oppian 
i.  ^.)  speaks  of  the  swih  Tigers  os 
being  the  offspring  of  the  Zephyr.  Pliny, 
says^iinant,  has  been  frequently  taken  to 
task  by  the  modems  for  calling  the  Tiger 
* animal  tremendte  velocitatis  ; * they  allow 
it  great  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it 
Bwmness  in  pursuit.  Two  travellers  of  au- 
thority, both  eye-witnesses,  confirm  what 
Pliny  says ; the  one  indeed  only  mentions 
in  general  vast  fleetness ; the  other  saw  a 
trial  between  one  and  a swift  horse,  whose 
rider  escaped  merely  by  getting  in  time 
amidst  a circle  of  armed  men.  The  chase  of 
tills  animal  was  a favourite  diversion  with 
the  great  Cam-Hl,  the  Chinese  monarch,  in 
whose  company  our  countryman,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  faithfiil  traveller,  and  the  Gcr- 
bilion,  saw  these  proofs  of  the  Tiger's 
speed.” 

Numerous  are  the  instances  which  might 
be  given  of  the  Tiger’s  ferocity,  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.  Tne  following  fatal  event, 
as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  though  fro- 
qnently  relate,  possesses  such  an  unusual 
degree  of  fearful  interest,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  repeat  it  here.  It  took  place  in  1792  ; the 
unfortunate  victim  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hector 
Monro,  Bart.  *‘We  went,”  says  the  nar- 
rator, **  on  shore  on  Saugar  Island,  to  shoot 
deer,  of  which  we  saw  innumerable  tracks, 
as  well  as  of  Tigers  ; notwithstanding  which, 
we  continued  our  diversion  till  near  three 
o’clock,  when,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  a 
jnngle  to  refresh  ourselves,  a roar  like  thunder 
was  heiud,  and  an  immense  Tiger  seized  on 
our  unfbrtuuate  friend,  and  rushed  again 
into  the  jungle,  dragging  him  through  the 
thickest  bushes  and  trees,  every  thing  giving 
way  to  hit  monstrous  stre^th : a xigress 
accompanied  his  progress.  The  united  ago- 
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Diet  of  horror,  regret,  «nd  fear,  ruihed  at 
once  upon  us.  1 fired  on  tlie  Tiger : he 


•eemed  agitated ; my  companion  fired  also, 
and  in  a few  minutes  after  this  mv  unfortu- 
nate friend  came  up  to  us,  bathed  in  blood. 


Every  medical  assistance  was  vain,  and  he 
expired  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
having  received  such  deep  wounds  from  the 
claws  and  teeth  of  the  animal  as  rendered 
his  recovery  hopeless.  A large  fire,  coopt- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  whole  trees,  was  blazing 
by  us  at  the  time  this  accident  took  place  ; 
and  ten  or  more  of  the  natives  with  ns.  The 
human  mind  can  scarce  form  any  idea 
of  this  scene  of  horror.  We  had  hardly 
pushed  our  boat  from  that  accursed  shore, 
when  the  Tigress  made  her  appearance,  al- 
most raging  mad,  and  remain^  on  the  sand 
ail  the  while  we  continued  in  sight." 

The  following  narrative  of  the  almost  mi- 
raculous escape  of  an  European  soldier  from 
the  grasp  of  a Tiger  is  given  by  aa  officer 
who  some  years  since  was  in  comnasbd  of  a 
party  in  India,  and  may  therefore  be  re* 
garded  as  authentic : — 

^ It  was  after  a long  dav*s  march  of  fifteen 
miles,  across  a country  where  with  difficulty 
a road  could  be  traced,  and  that  made  by 
deep  ravines  cut  by  the  rains,  with  here  and 
there  upright  stones,  that  we  arrived  at  a 
jungle  unusually  swampy,  which,  from  its 
size,  and  the  fatigued  state  of  the  soldiers 


yards,  before  we  began  to  despair  of  finding 
tlie  latter  alive,  and  of  aiding  his  rescue. 
Judge  of  our  horror,  on  hearing  on  a sudden 
a kind  of  suHen  growl,  or  roar,  which  made 
the  hills  echo  a still  more  dreadful  sound  ; 
I and  the  next  moment,  of  our  joy,  on  being 
I greeted  with  a halloo  from  oor  lost  com* 

iianion,  about  fifry  yards  farther  in  the 
angle  than  we  had  penetrated,  which  was 
keartily  returned  bv  those  who  joined  me 
in  the  pursuit,  and  in  a few  moments  more 
we  met  him  limping  towards  us,  with  as 
jc^ous  a face  as  ever  I witnessed,  even  after 
the  most  flattering  success. 

**  The  following  account  of  his  escape  he 
afterwards  committed  to  paper  I was 


afterwards  committed  to  was 

just  returning,  at  a good  brisk  pace,  from 
one  of  the  l^ts  down  the  jungle,  where  1 
had  been  taking  some  ^tuals  to  my  bed- 
fellow, when  1 heard  a kmd  of  rustling  noise 


size,  and  the  fatigued  state  of  the  soldiers 
and  cattle,!  thouchtit  prudent  todefer  past- 
ing until  the  following  morning,  when,  pro- 
baoly,  we  should  fall  in  with  an  enemv  about 
three  thousand  strong,  with  several  pieces  of 


cannon,  under  the  command  of  Ally  Newas 
; Khan,  witli  whom  we  were  not  over  anxious 
I to  hazard  an  engagement,  from  the  infe- 
I riority  of  our  force : which  consisted  onlv  of 
I six  hundred  Europeans  and  t90  small  field 
pieces. 

' **!  had  obscr\*ed  several  flocks  of  wild  pea- 

cocks and  turkeys  while  the  tents  were 
pitching,  which  always  frequent  the  same 
dry  heathy  ground  adjacent  to  jungles,  that 
tigers  do  ; but  from  our  numben,  the  com- 
pactness of  our  encampment,  and  the  pre- 
caution I had  taken  to  order  fires  to  be 
kindled  in  various  directions,  I conceived 
we  had  little  to  fear  from  any  visit  those 
gentlemen  might  think  proper  to  pay  us. 

I had  but  just  entered  my  tent,  and  wrapped 
myself  in  my  boat  cloak,  with  a view  to  doze  I 
away  the  remaining  hour  or  two,  before  we  | 
broke  up  for  another  day's  march  to  join 

General  R y,  when  the  report  of  a musket 

roused  me.  I instantly  started  to  the  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  was  questioning  the 
sentinel  who  stood  there,  as  to  the  direction 


in  come  bushes,  about  six  or  ceveu  yards 
behind  me  ; and,  before  I could  turn  round 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  I was  pounced  upon, 
and  knocked  down  with  such  force,  os  to 
deprive  me  of  my  senses,  till  I arrived  oppo- 
site your  tent ; when  the  sudden  report  of 
a musket,  together  with  a kind  of  twitching 
in  my  tliigh,  brought  me  to  myself,  and  to  a 
sense  of  the  great  danger  in  whidi  I was ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I did  not  despair.  I now 
begau  to  think  of  some  plan  of  saving  my- 
self; and,  though  carried  away  very  rapidly, 

I felt,  as  well  os  saw,  that  your  sentiners 
ball  had,  instead  of  hitting  the  Tiger,  struck 
me,  and  that  I was  losing  blood  veiw  fast. 

I remembered  that  the  bayonet  was  in  my 
belt,  and  reftected.  that  if  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  draw  it,  I might  yet  escape  horrible  I 
death  that  awaited  me.  1 with  difficulty  ' 
put  my  arm  back,  and  found  it,  and  sevenu 
times  attempted  to  draw  it  from  its  sheath  ; 
but,  from  my  position,  X was  unable.  To  ' 
describe  the  fears  I now  felt  would  be  im- 
possible I I thought  it  was  all  over.  At  last,  ! 
thank  Heaven  I after  another  attempt  with  i 
my  utmost  force,  I drew  it  out,  and  instantly  I 
plunged  it  into  his  shoulder.  He  bounded  ' 
aside,  and  his  eyes  flashed  frightfully ; he 
let  mo  down,  but  instantW  seized  me  a^n  ' 
above  the  hip,  which  first  prevented  roe 
from  drawing  my  breath.  I now  had,  from  j 
the  change  of  position,  a firir  opportunity  of  ' 
killing  the  monster  and  saving  my  life.  1 i 
stabbed  him  behind  the  shoulder  several 
times  os  deeply  os  the  bayonet  would  outer  t 


of  the  sound,  when  a huge  tiger,  with  mon- 
strous bounds,  passed  witliin  a ftw  vards  of 
the  spot  where  I was  standing,  with  one  of 


our  brave  fellows  stripling  In  hit  jaws. 
Hy  sentinel  immediately  fir^  at  him  ; but 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  prevented  bis 


taking  a deadly  aim.  The  ball,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, Btruek  him,  from  the  enormous 
hound  he  immediately  mode,  but  only  to 
increase  his  speed,  we  were,  however,  en- 
abled to  follow  him,  by  some  blood  that  now 
fcU  from  him,  or  hit  unhappy  prey,  and  hod 
already  enter^  the  jungle  several  himdred 


he  staggered,  and  fell,  and  again  lettlM  me  I 
go, rolled  several  yards  beyond  me.  inow  I 
thought  myself  safe  ; and  was  getting  up, 
when  he  rose,  and,  with  a dreadful  roar, 
again  attempted  to  seize  me,  but  again  fell 
down,  and  rolled  close  to  my  feet.  I now 
had  the  advantage  of  a fallen  enemy,  wbl^ 

I forgot  not  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  and 
again  plunged  my  bavonet  into  his  side, 
i^ich  I suppose,  from  nis  struggles,  pierced  | 
his  heart.  I then  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
endeavoured,  but  from  the  fulness  of  my  I 
heart  I was  unable,  to  return  thanks  aloud 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  gracious  goodness 
In  delivering  me  from  so  terrible  a death.  I 
rose,  and  hallooed  ; my  halloo  was  returned, 
and  just  afterwards  I met  you,  or  perhaps  1 
might  have  been  lost  from  my  weaniesa.^ 
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I **  It  would  appear  that  the  Tiger,  either 
from  the  distance  of  his  leap  or  the  hard- 
I ness  of  the  soldier’s  cartouch  box,  fortunately 
I missed  his  hold,  and  seized  him  after  he  had 
knocked  him  down,  by  his  clothes,  the  car> 
I touch  box  saving  him  from  being  bitten. 

I But  I am  conWnced  that  never  did  any  man, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  distance  he 
was  carried  before  he  released  himself,  and 
' the  circumstance  of  his  being  wounded  bv 
I the  ball  intended  for  the  tiger,  which  df- 
j reeled  us  what  road  to  follow,  more  pro- 
' videntially  escape  to  all  appearance  an  in* 
evitable  death." 

I The  annexed  “ Tiger  adventure  " some 
years  since  appeared  m the  Littrary  Gazette^ 
to  which  journal  it  was  sent  by  an  Indian 
correspondent.  As  it  contains  a mixture  of 
the  marvellous  with  what,  at  a distance, 
appears  more  ludicrous  than  tragical,  it  may 
serve,  perhaps,  to  allav  any  agitation  of  the 
nerves  which  the  dreadful  catastrophe  above 
related  may  have  caused 
“ Our  annual  supply  of  good  things  having 
reached  us  this  morning,  we  were  enjoying 
% bottle  of  some  delicious  Burgundy  and 
* La  Bose  * after  dinner,  when  we  were  roused 
by  violent  screams  in  the  direction  of  the 
village.  We  were  all  up  In  an  instant,  and 
several  men  directed  to  the  spot.  Our  epe* 
culations  on  the  cause  were  soon  set  at  rest 
by  the  appearance  of  two  hircarroB  (messen* 
gers),  and  a lad  with  a vessel  of  milk  on  his 
head.  For  this  daily  supply  they  had  gone 
several  miles,  and  had  ncarlv  reached  the 
camp,  when,  haring  outwalked  the  boy, 
they  were  alarmed  by  his  vociferations, 
*Oh,  uncle,  let  go,  let  gp^I  am  your  child, 
uncle— let  me  go  1 ' They  thought  the  bov 
mad,  and,  it  being  very  dark,  cursed  his 
uncle,  and  desired  him  to  make  haste  ; but 
the  same  wild  exclamations  continuing,  they 
ran  back,  aud  found  a huge  tiger  having  on 
his  tattered  cold-weather  doublet,  hir^ 
carroB  attacked  the  beast  most  manfully 
with  their  javelin-headed  sticks,  and  adding 
their  screams  to  his,  soon  brought  the  whole 
village,  men,  women,  and  children,  armed 
with  all  sorts  of  missiles,  to  the  rescue : and 
it  was  their  discordant  yells  that  made  us 
exchange  our  good  fare  for  the  jungles  of 
Morwun.  The  ’lord  of  the  black  rock,’  for 
such  is  the  designation  of  the  Tiger,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  bourotou  of  Morwun : his 
freehold  is  K&14-pah&r,  between  this  and 
Mugurwar,  and  his  reign  for  a long  series  of 
years  had  been  unmolested,  notwitnstanding 
his  numerous  acts  of  aggression  on  his  bovine 
subjects  : indeed,  only  two  nights  before,  he 
was  disturbed  gorging  on  a bi^alo  belonging 
to  a poor  oilman  of  Morwun.  Whether  this 
Tiger  was  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  Mori 
lords  of  Morwun,  tradition  does  not  say ; 
but  neither  gun,  bow,  nor  spear,  had  ever 
been  raised  against  him.  In  return  for  this 
forbearance,  ft  is  said,  he  never  preyed  upon 
man,  or  if  he  seized  one,  would,  upon  being 
entreated  with  the  endearing  epithet  or 
mamoo,  or  uncle,  let  go  his  hmd ; and  this 
accounted  for  the  little  ragged  urchin  using 
a phrase  which  almost  prevented  the  hir- 
carroM  rctuniing  to  his  rescue." 

Of  all  the  grand  and  exciting  field-sports 


of  the  East,  there  is  none,  it  Is  said,  that 
equals  a Tiger-hunt.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, however,  that  from  ten  to  thirty  well  • 
trained  elephants,  each  carrying  sportsmen 
armed  with  rifles,  not  unfVequently  join  in 
the  chase,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  how 
great  must  be  both  the  exdtement  and  the 
danger.  I 

Tiger’s  skins  are  occasionally  imported 
into  Europe,  as  objects  of  curiosity  rather 
than  of  use,  except  as  hammer-cloths  for 
carriages.  In  China  they  are  used  by  the 
mandarins  as  covers  for  their  teats  of  justice,  ' 
as  well  as  for  cushions,  pillows,  &c.,  in  the  < 
winter : the  more  intense  the  yellow,  and  ! 
the  better  defined  the  stripes,  the  more  valu-  ! 
able  are  the  skins. 

TIGER  BEETLES.  [See  Ciaimxui)^.]  i 

TIGER  [MOTIlSj.  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of  the 
genera  .^Ircfid,  llyptrcampa^  and  A^emeo- 
yhila, 

TIGER- WOLF.  [See  Appendix.] 

TIGRISOMA.  A sub-genus  of  Bitterns  , 
found  in  South  America,  and  so  called  from  | 
the  markings  on  their  bodies  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Tiger. 

TIMALIA.  A genus  of  birds  found  in 
the  groves  and  small  woods  which  abound 
throughout  Java.  The  species  (T.  ptTeata) 
described  by  Dr.  Horsfield  is  six  inches  and 
a half  in  length  i and  having  a body  rather 
stout,  and  ovate.  General  colour  above, 
brown  with  an  olivaceous  tint  \ underneath,  . 
dull  testoceoiu,  inclining  to  gray  i crown  of  i 
the  head,  chestnut ; throat  and  checks  white  s | 
breast  white,  inclining  to  gray,  marked  with 
intensely  black  strii>e8  by  the  shafts  of  the 
plumes.  A narrow  white  band  commences 
at  the  forehead,  near  the  base  of  the  bill, 
encircles  the  eye,  and  unites  with  the  white 
plumes  of  the  cheeks.  Quills  brown,  tinged 
with  chestnut  on  the  edges  : lesser  wing- 
coverts,  as  well  as  the  plumes  which  cover 
the  nape  and  back,  grayish-blue  at  the  base  : 
bill  black  and  shining  : feet  brown.  It  con- 
structs its  nest  in  hedges,  ami  is  a bird  of 
social  habits,  delighting  to  dwell  In  the 
neighbourho(^  of  plantations  and  human 
dwellings.  Its  flight  is  low  and  interrupted  i > 
and  it  Is  generally  a welcome  neighbour 
wherever  it  resides,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  and  pleasantness  of  its  note, 
which  is  remarkably  slow  and  regular. 

TIMARCTIA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
Insects,  allied  to  Chrysomela.  The  Timardia 
leex'igata  is  a common  British  species,  be- 
tween half  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  It  frequents  woods,  turf,  and  low 
herbage  « crawls  slowly,  and  emits  a reddish- 
yellow  fluid  from  the  joints  when  disturbed! 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  vulgarly 
known  as  the  Bloody-nose  Beetle.  The 
larvsB  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  per- 
fect insect,  both  in  appearance  and  general 
habits : when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselvM 
up  after  the  manner  of  a wood-louse. 

TINAMOU.  (TiTMimus.)  A genus  of 
Gallinaceous  birds,  consisting  of  several  spe- 
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etes,  «U  natiret  of  South  America.  Their 
flight  U low,  heayr,  and  of  little  duration, 
but  they  run  nrinly.  They  live  in  small 
•eattered  ootcti  ; aome  species  residing  in 
the  open  fields,  while  others  prefer  the 
borders  of  woods.  Their  eggs  are  deposited 
in  a hole  or  furrow  ready  formed  on  the 
ground  ; and  two  broods  arc  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  year.  Birds  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  a long  and  slender  neck, 
covered  with  feathers,  the  tips  of  the  barbs 
of  wUch  are  slender  and  slightly  curled, 
which  imparts  a peculiar  air  to  that  part  of 
their  plumage.  The  beak  is  long,  slender, 
and  blunt  at  the  end ; somewhat  vaulted, 
with  a small  groove  at  each  side.  Their 
wings  are  short,  and  they  have  scarcely  any 
tail.  The  membrane  between  the  base  of 
their  toes  is  very  short]  and  their  hind 
claw,  T^uced  to  a spur,  cannot  touch  the 
pound.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a 
rheasant  down  to  that  of  a Quail. 
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feeble  cry.  The  female  deposits  seven  eggs 
of  a fine  bright  violet  hue,  in  a hollow,  situ- 
ated beneath  tufts  of  grass  ] and  the  young 
reside  within  a short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  not  in  families.  This  is  the  spedea  oi 
which  Mr.  Darwin  speaks,  in  his  description 
of  the  country  around  Maldonado : **  We 
every  where  saw  great  numbers  of  partridges 
(TYnamtu  rmfescens).  These  birds  do  not  go 
in  coveys,  nor  do  they  conceal  themselves 
like  the  English  kind.  It  appears  a very 
silly  bird.  A man  on  horseback,  by  riding 
round  and  round  in  a circle,  or  rather  in  a 
spire,  BO  os  to  approach  closer  each  time, 
may  knock  on  the  head  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
The  more  common  method  is  to  cat<m  them 
with  a running  noose  or  little  lazo,  made  of 
the  stem  of  an  ostrich’s  feather,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a long  stick.  A boy  on  a quiet 
old  horse  will  frequently  thus  catch  thirtv 
or  forty  in  a day.  The  flesh  of  this  bird^ 
when  cooked,  is  delicately  white.’* 


The  Great  Tixahoo  (Tinomtis  Brosi- 
hemis)  is  eighteen  inches  long ; and  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  grayish-brown, 
mclining  to  olive,  with  a mixture  of  white 
underneath  and  on  the  sides,  and  of  green- 
ish on  the  neck : npper  part  of  the  back, 
wing-eoverts,  and  tail,  marked  with  dusky 
transverse  spots : sides  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  not  well  clothed 
with  feathers.  The  tail  is  short ; the  beak 
black  I and  the  legs  yellowish-brown,  the 
hind  part  of  them  very  rough  and  scaly. 
Thin  species  inhabits  the  great  forests  of 
Guiana,  and  roosts  upon  the  lower  branches 
of  trees,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  female  lays  from  twelve  to  fiAecn  eggs, 
the  size  of  those  of  a hen,  and  of  a beautiful 
green  colour,  in  a nest  formed  of  moss  and 
dried  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  ground, 
among  the  thick  herbage,  near  the  root  of 
some  large  tree.  The  young  run  after  the 
mother  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  hide 
themselves  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger. 
Their  cry,  which  is  a kind  of  dull  whistle,  Is 
heanl  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  again  at 
sunrise  ] and  so  well  do  the  natives  imitate 
it,  that  the  birds  are  easily  decoyed  within 
rea^  of  the  gun  : they  also  take  many  during 
the  night,  wmle  roosting  on  the  trees.  Their 
food  conrists  of  various  fhiits  and  grain, 
worms,  and  insects  ; and  their  flesh  Is  highly 
esteemed. 

The  Rcfkscekt  Tiicamou.  (TYnamus 
rtifescens.)  This  bird,  the  most  beautiihl  of 
the  genus,  is  fifteen  inches  and  a half  in 
length.  The  top  of  the  head  is  spotted  with 
black,  and  bordered  with  rufous  s the  shoul- 
ders, back,  wing-coverts,  and  rump  ore  gray 
with  a reddish  shade,  and  transversely 
striped  with  black  and  white  t the  quills,  the 
outer  border  of  the  wing,  and  the  spurious 
wing  arc  rusty  red  : the  throat  is  white  ] the 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  rufous,  the  last 
slightly  striped  transversely  with  fuscous  i 
the  abdomen  and  sides  are  of  a gray  hue, 
varied  with  stripes  of  rufous  and  black.  The 
beak  it  long,  strongly  curved,  and  of  a brown 
blue  : the  feet  are  pale  red.  It  resides  among 
thick  herbage,  and  feeds  night  and  morziing, 
when  it  regularly  utters  its  melancholy  and 
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TINEIDiE.  A family  of  Lepidoptera, 
comprising  an  extensive  series  of  minute 
insects,  distinguished  by  their  narrow  wings 
and  the  slenderness  of  their  palpi  { the  hcM 
is  often  densely  clothed  with  scales  in  fh>nt, 
and  the  body  is  generally  long  and  slender  $ 
the  antennsB  are  of  moderate  length,  either 
simple  in  both  sexes,  or  pubescent  beneath 
in  the  males  ; the  maxillary  palpi  are  well 
developed,  and,  although  occasionally  short, 
are  sometimes  extraordinarily  developed  ] 
the  wings  are  entire,  often  very  narrow,  and 
mostly  convoluted  in  repose ; and  when  at 
rest  the  pcMterior  pair  are  mu<^  folded.  The 
larvsB  are  generally  naked  or  slightly  hairy; 
many  undergoing  their  transformations  in 
portable  coses  formed  of  various  materials  ; 
whilst  others  reside  either  within  the  stalks 
or  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  the  perfect 
state,  they  arc  of  a sombre  hue  rather  than 
of  a bright  metallic  appearance,  their  longi- 
tudinal markings  or  streaks  being  conspicu- 
ous. In  the  larva  state  they  are  notoriously 
dcstnictivo  to  woollen  materials  of  every 
description,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  ftc.,  upon 
which  they  feed  ; using  the  material  also 
for  the  construction  of  their  cases  i in  which, 
when  full  grown,  they  become  chrysalides. 
The  species  included  in  the  genus  Galleria 
inhabit  the  nests  of  bees,  the  larvss  feeding 
upon  honey,  and  forming  galleries  in  the 
honeycomb.  Others  make  great  havoc  in  | 
granaries  and  malthouses : and  one,  i>iV3fr<ea  I 
saecharit  is  a most  destructive  pest  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  the  West  Indies,  the  larva  I 
burrowing  into  the  centre  of  the  stems,  and  ' 
often  destroying  whole  acres. 

TIPXJLA  : TIPULID.®.  A genus  and  ' 
family  of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished  by  | 
the  proboscis  being  very  short,  its  intemu  i 
organs  slightly  developed,  and  terminated 
by  two  large  fleshy  lips ; the  palpi  longer 
than  the  proboscis,  four-JoInted,  and  gene- 
rally folded  back.  The  body  is  long  and 
slender,  as  also  are  the  legs  ; the  head  is 
rather  small,  the  antennss  are  very  variable 
in  leng^ ; and  the  alulets  are  mostly  obao- 
lete.  The  larger  species  appear  tc  M the 
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type*  of  the  family ; euch  u CtenopKora, 
Pedicia^  and  the  trne  Tipukct  which  are 
ynUarly  termed  Daddv-long-legt. 

lYpa/kte  Culiciformes  resemble  Gnats, 
haring  the  antennje  entirely  pilose,  but  with 
the  hairs  much  longer  in  the  males  than  in 
the  females.  Their  lanrsa  lire  in  the  water, 
I and  resemble  those  of  Gnats.  Some  of  them 
hare  false  feet ; others  hare  arm-Uke  ap- 
I pendages  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  { and  they  are  generally  of  a red  coloiur. 

; The  pups  are  also  aquatic,  and  respire  by 
; two  outer  appendages  placed  at  the  anterior 
' extremity  of  the  CKxly.  Some  hare  the 
power  of  swimming. 

The  Tcrrkolat  comprise  the  lar- 

f;est  species  in  the  family,  with  the  antennae 
onger  than  the  head,  and  slender  ; desUtute 
I of  ocelli ; the  eyes  round  and  entire ; the 
' wings,  extended  in  many,  hare  always  mem- 
branous nerves,  united  toother  transversely, 
and  closed  discoMal  cells.  The  front  of  the 
head  is  narrowed,  and  prolonged  into  a 
muzzle,  with  a basal  prominence  \ the  palpi 
generally  long,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tibiae  spinose.  The  larvae  of  many  species 
live  in  the  earth,  the  decayed  parts  of 
trees,  &C.  The  thorax  Is  not  distinct,  and 
they  hare  no  false  feet.  The  pupae  are 
naked,  with  two  respiratory  tubes  near  the 
head  ; and  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments spinoae. 

TITLARK  1 or  TITLING.  The  English 
name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Anthua.  [See 
Labk.] 

TITMOUSE.  (Parus.)  A genua  of  active 
little  birds,  continually  flitting  from  aprav 
to  spray,  and  suspending  themselves  in  all 
kinds  of  attitudes.  They  arc  noted  fur  the 
peculiarly  elegant  construction  of  their  nests, 
which  are  composed  of  the  softest  materials ; 
and  many  of  them  arc  fastened  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  a small  branch  of  a tree  that 
projects  over  the  water— a contrivance  by 
which  they  are  well  secured  from  the  at- 
tacks of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  They  arc 
extremely  prolific,  and  provide  fur  their  nu- 
merous young  ones  with  the  most  indefa- 
tigable industry.  Such  is  their  strength  and 
courage  that  they  will  venture  to  attack 
birds  above  three  times  their  own  size  \ and 


when  they  kill  an  opponent  (or  even  if  they 
find  one  that  has  recently  dl^)  they  always 
pierce  a hole  in  the  sknll  and  ent  the  brains. 


Their  principal  food  consists  of  Insects,  which 
they  obtain  in  the  spring  by  biting  off  the 
opening  buds,  and  in  the  summer  by  search- 
ing in  cracks  and  crevices  of  trees.  The 
Titmice  have  short  conical  bills,  with  the 
tips  not  dentated,  and  a fbw  bristles  at  the 
base.  Though  essentlallv  insectivorouf, 
many  of  them  also  feed  on  miit  and  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  show  great  fondness  fbr 
animal  fat.  A writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (Dec.  1M2)  tells  us  that  “ Tom-tlts 
are  called  * Bu-bitera  * in  Hampshire.  They 
are  said  to  tap  at  the  hives  of  the  bees,  and 
then  snap  up  the  testy  inmates,  who  come 
out  to  see  what  it  is  all  about  i if  birds 
chuckle  as  well  as  chirp,  we  can  fancy  the  de- 
light of  this  little  mls^evous  ne*er-do-good 
at  the  success  of  his  lark.'*  Our  figure  repre- 


sents acharacteristic  species  of  the  group,  the  I 
Ck>Lx  Titmouse.  (Parua  ater.)  iliis  species  ! 
Is  not  so  common  in  England  as  it  appears  I 
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to  be  in  Scotland,  where  It  abounds  in  the  | 
woods.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  port  of  i 
the  breast  black  ; the  checks  and  nape  white.  | 
This  species  makes  its  nest  in  holes  of  old 
trees  near  the  ground,  forming  it  of  moss  ■ 
lined  with  hair ; its  eggs  arc  from  six  to 
eight,  white  with  reddisn  spots. 

The  Black-capped  Titmouse  (Parua  \ 
atncapiUua)^  which  Wilson,  the  American 
ornithologist,  suspects  to  be  identical  with 
the  Points  Uudaonicua  of  Latham,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  him  : — • “ This  Is  one  of  our  resi- 
dent birdi^  active,  noisy,  and  restless  j hardy 
bevond  any  of  his  size,  braving  the  severest 
cold  of  our  continent  as  far  north  as  the 
country  round  Hudson's  Bay,  and  always 
appearing  most  lively  in  the  coldest  weather. 
The  males  have  a variety  of  veiy  sprightly 
notes,  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  a song, 
but  ridher  a lively,  fVcquently  repeated,  and 
often  varied  twitter.  They  are  most  usually 
seen  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when  they 
leave  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  scenes  of  cultlvatioo.  At  such 
seasons  they  abound  omon^  evergreens,  feed- 
ing on  the  seeds  of  the  pme  tree ; they  are 
also  fond  of  sunflower  seeds,  and  associate  in 
parties  of  six,  eight,  or  more,  attended  by  the 
Carolina  Nuthatch,  the  Crested  Titmouse, 
Brown  Creeper,  and  small  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker ; the  whole  forming  a very  nimble 
and  restless  company,  whose  food,  manners,  ; 
and  dispositions  are  very  much  alike.  About 
the  middle  of  April  they  begin  to  build, 
choosing  the  deserted  hole  of  a squirrel  or 
woodpe^er,  sind  sometimes,  with  ucredible 
labour,  dig^ng  one  out  for  themselves.  The 
female  lays  nx  white  egu,  marked  with 
minute  specks  of  red  t the  fint  brood  appear 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  second 


towards  the  end  of  July  \ the  whole  of  the 
family  continue  to  associate  together  during 
winter.  Th^  traverse  the  wo^s  in  regular 
progression,  from  tree  to  tree,  tumbling,  chat- 
tering, and  hanging  ftrom  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  examining  about  the  roots  of 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  crevices  of  the  bark, 
for  insects  and  their  larviB.  They  also  fre- 

auently  visit  the  orchards,  particularly  in 
le  fail  of  the  year,  the  sides  of  the  bam  and 
bam-yard,  in  the  same  pursuit,  trees  in  snch 
■itaatlons  being  generally  much  Infested 
with  insects.  We,  therefore,  with  pleasure, 
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rank  this  little  bird  among  the  farmer's  the  most  restless  of  little  creaturest  and  is  all  t 
friends,  and  trust  our  rural  citizens  will  day  long  in  a state  of  progression  from  tree  | 
always  recognize  him  as  such.  This  species  to  tree,  from  hedge  to  hed^,  jerking  through  . 
has  a very  extensive  range  : it  has  been  found  the  air  with  its  long  tail  like  a ball  of  fea*  I 
on  the  western  coast  of  America  as  far  north  then,  or  threading  the  branches  of  a tree,  ! 
as  lat.  62^  : itiscommon  at  Iludson'i  Bay,  severalfollowingeachotherinalittlestreara;  | 
and  most  plentiful  there  during  winter,  as  it  the  leading  bird  uttering  a shrill  cry  of  twit^  \ 

; then  approaches  the  settlements  in  quest  of  tu't/,  hoit,  and  away  they  all  scnttle  to  be  | 

' food.  Protected  by  a remarkably  tluck  fint,  stop  for  a second,  and  then  are  away 
! covering  of  long,  soft,  downy  plumage,  it  again,  observing  the  same  order  and  precipi* 

! braves  the  severest  cold  of  those  northern  tation  the  whole  day  long.  The  space  tra- 
; regions.~The  Black-capped  Titmouse  is  veiled  by  these  diminutive  creatures  in  the  | 

' five  inches  and  a half^in  length ; the  throat,  course  of  their  progresses  from  the  first  move 
' and  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  and  ridge  till  the  evening  roost  must  be  considerable;  ' 

I of  the  neck,  black;  between  these  lies  a yet.  by  theirconstant  alacrity  and  animation, 
i trian^ar  edge  of  white,  ending  at  the  they  appear  fully  equal  to  their  daily  task, 
i nosinl ; bill,  black  and  short ; tongue  trun-  We  have  no  bird  more  remarkable  for  its 
cate ; rest  of  the  upper  parts,  lead  coloured  family  association  than  this  Paras.  It  is 
I or  cinereous,  slizhtlv  tinged  with  brown  ; never  seen  alone,  the  young  ones  continuing 
wings  edged  with  white ; oreast,  belly,  and  to  accompany  each  other  from  the  period  of 
I vent,  vellowish  white  ; len  light  blue  ; eyes  their  hatching  until  their  pairing  in  spring.  I 
I dark  hazel.  The  male  and  female  are  nearly  Its  food  is  entirely  insects,  which  it  seeks 
I alike.  among  mosses  and  lichens,  the  verv  smallest  \ 

being  captured  by  the  diminutive  bill  of  this 
The  BLrs  Titmouse.  (Paru$  ecprtdau.)  creature.  Its  neat  is  as  singular  in  constme- 
I The  length  of  this  elegant  little  bird  is  four  tion  as  the  bird  itself.  Even  in  yean  long  ' 
inches  and  a half ; its  beak  is  dusky  ; fore-  passed  away,  when,  a nesting  boy,  I strung  . 

I head  and  cheeks  white,  that  on  the  forehead  mv  plunder  on  the  benty  grass:  it  was  my 
forming  a line  round  the  crown  of  the  head,  a<^Iration  ; and  I never  see  it  now  without 
wliich  is  of  a clear  blue  ; behind  this  there  secretly  lauding  the  industry  of  these  tiny 
is  a circle  of  blue,  surrounding  the  head,  architects.  It  is  shaped  like  a bag,  and  ex* 
and  joining  at  the  base  of  the  under  man*  temally  fabricated  of  moss  and  different 
dible,  where  it  is  nearly  black:  from  the  herbaceous  lichens,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
beak,  through  the  eyes,  is  a narrow  black  sloe  and  the  maple ; but  the  inside  contains 
line.  The  back  is  yellowish- green  : quills  such  a profusion  of  feathers,  that  it  seems  | 
black,  with  bluish  edges  ; wing-coverts  blue,  rather  filled  than  lined  with  them — a perfect 
edged  with  white  ; under  parts  of  the  body  feather-bed ! I remember  finding  fourteen 
vellow  : tail  blue,  the  two  middle  feathers  or  sixteen  pea-like  eggs  within  this  downy  : 
longest.  The  female  U rather  smaller  than  covert,  and  niaiw  more  were  reported  to  have  < 

' the  male,  has  less  blue  on  the  head,  and  tlie  been  found.  The  excessive  labour  of  the  ; 
h c<ilours  in  general  ore  not  to  bright.  This  parent  birds  In  the  construction  and  collection 

I I bird  Is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  in  no  of  this  mass  of  materials  is  exceeded  by  none 
country  more  common  than  in  our  own.  It  tliat  1 know  of ; and  the  exertions  of  two  ' 

I bos  lung  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of  little  creatures  in  providing  for,  and  feeding,  ' 

! being  very  destructive  to  ga^ens  and  with  all  the  incumbrances  of  feathers  and  > 
orchards,  by  plucking  off  the  buds  in  search  tails,  fbortcen  young  ones,  in  such  a situa*  , 
of  insects  and  their  larva)  that  are  lodged  tion,  surpass  in  diligence  and  ingenuity  the 
' within;  but  whether  as  their  destrover  It  effoiis  of  any  other  birds,  persevering  as  they  i 
j does  more  ^ood,  than  as  the  horticultural  are,  that  I am  acq^nainted  with.*’  Modem 
I depredator  it  docs  harm,  is  a question  not  naturalists  place  it  in  a separate  genus  which 
; thoroughly  ascertained.  It  is  fond  of  flesh  of  from  the  great  length  of  the  tail  they  call 
any  description,  either  fresh  or  putrid  ; and  Mecistura,  i 

it  displays  its  pugnacious  and  predaceous  | 

disposition  whenever  it  has  a fair  chance  of  Fexpulous  Titmouse,  (j^yithalus pendu* 

I coming  off  conqueror.  The  nest  is  made  in  linus.)  This  species  derives  its  name  from  its 
the  hollows  of  trees,  of  moss  lined  with  pensile  purse-like  or  fiosk-like  nest,gcnerally 
feathers  and  hair.  The  female  lays  seven  or  suspended  at  the  end  of  some  willow  twig  or 
eight  eggs,  white,  speckled  with  rust  colour : other  flexible  branch  of  a tree  that  overhangs 
she  is  very  tenacious  of  her  nest,  and  will  the  water.  Tlusskilfolly  wrought  habitation 
suffer  herself  to  be  taken  rather  than  quit  is  woven  from  the  cotton-like  wool  or  down 
it;  nay,  upon  that  occasion  she  will  erect  of  the  willow  or  poplar,  with  an  opening  in 
all  her  feathers,  utter  a noise  like  the  spitting  the  side  for  the  ingress  and  the  egreM  of  the 
of  a cat,  and  if  handled,  will  bite  very  artificers  and  their  young;  and  it  is  frenerally  i 
sharply.  The  note  of  tills  bird  consists  only  so  placed  as  to  di^p  over  the  brink  of  a 
of  a disagreeable  shriek.  rivulet  or  pond.  This  bird  is  four  inches  in 

Another  of  the  Parus  tribe  Is  thus  pleas-  length  : the  bill  is  black,  straight,  and  a 
Ingly  described  by  the  author  of  the  little  pointed ; forehead,  top  of  the  head, 
'Journal  of  a Naturalist.'  " Our  tall  hedge-  and  nape,  pure  ash-colour;  frathers  round 
rows  and  copses  are  frequented  by  a very  the  eyes  and  ears  deep  black  ; back  and  sea- 
amusing  little  bird,  the  Loxu-tailed  Tit-  pulars  reddish  gray ; throat  white  ; the 
MOUSE  {Parus  caudatus).  Our  boys  call  it  lower  parts  generally  whitish  with  rosy 
I the  Long-tuled  Tom-tit.  Eong  Tom.  Poke-  tints  ;covertsofthewingschestnut, bordered 
I pudding,  and  various  other  names,  itseems  [ with  light  rusty  and  white;  wings  and 


blacklth,  bordered  with  wliitish  rusty  ; tall 
featliers  ti|>t  with  wliite.  The  female  is 
rather  less  tlian  the  male  i the  black  on  the 
forehead  not  so  large  nor  so  deep  j and  the 


PKNDO£jOOa  tlTMOOBK. 
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upper  parts  more  clouded  with  rust-colour. 
TJicy  arc  found  in  Russia,  Poland,  along  the 
bunks  of  tlie  Danube,  where  it  breeds,  and 
ill  the  foutli  of  France  and  Italy.  It  fre- 
quents the  reedy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  ; 
and  its  food  consists  of  tlie  seeds  of  the 
reeds,  and  of  molluscs  and  aquatic  insects. 

TO.\D.  A tailless  Ratrachlan  Reptile  be- 
longing to  the  genus  liitfo ; of  which  there 
arc  several  species.  They  arc  characterized 
by  a thick  and  squat  body,  much  swollen, 
and  covered  with  warts  or  tubercles  ; the  head 
large,  flat  on  the  top,  with  a protuberance 
studded  with  pores  behind  each  eye,  from 
which  a fetid  milky  secretion  is  expressed  5 
no  teeth  in  either  jaw,  the  hind  limbs  but 
little  elongated  ; and  tlie  toes  very  slightly 
webbed.  The  Common  Toad  (/?m/o  vuigaris) 
is  found  in  gardens,  woods,  and  fields,  and 
frequently  makes  its  way  Into  cellars,  or  any 
obscure  recesses  where  it  maj'  find  a supply 
of  food  and  security  from  too  great  a degree 
I of  cold.  Early  in  spring,  it  retires  to  the 


TOA^D  — (uoro  voi.oAnts.) 

waters,  where  it  continues  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  deposits  its  ova  or  s]>awn  in 
the  form  of  double  necklace-like  cliains  or 
strings  of  beautifully  transparent  gluten,  of 
the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  ova 
throughout  the  whole  length  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  small  jet-black  globules 
or  beads  ; these  arc  in  reality  no  other  than 


the  tadpoles  or  larva}  convoluted  into  a 
globular  form,  and  waiting  for  the  |>eriod  of 
their  evolution  or  hatching,  which  takes 
place  in  the  space  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days,  when  they  break  from  tlie  surrounding 
gluten,  and,  like  the  tadpoles  of  Frogs,  swim 
about  in  the  water,  imbibing  nourishment 
from  various  animalcules,  &c.,  till  their  legs 
are  formed,  the  tail  gradually  becomes  ob- 
literated, and  the  animals  quit  the  water  for 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  generally 
happens  early  In  the  autumn.  The  prcvail- 
i ng  colour  of  the  Common  Toad  is  on  obscure 
brown  above,  much  paler  and  irregularly 
siwtted  lieneath.  It  is,  however,  occasionally 
found  of  an  olive  cast,  with  darker  variega- 
tions ; and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  part  of  summer,  the  limbs  arc  marked 
with  reddish  siM>ts  5 while  a tinge  of  yellow 
oflcn  pervades  the  under  parts  both  of  the 
limbs  uud  l)o<ly.  Much  has  lieensaid  by  the 
older  writers  with  respect  to  the  Toads's 
snj»jK)sed  venom,  but  it  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  any  poisonous  pro))erties. 
It  is  true  that  dogs,  on  seizing  a Toad,  and 
carrying  it  for  some  little  time  in  their 
mouth,  will  appear  to  be  affected  with  a very 
slight  swelling  of  the  lips,  accompanied  by 
an  increased  discharge  of  saliva  — the  mere 
effect  of  the  slightly  acrimonious  fluid  which 
the  Toad  on  irritation  exudes  from  its  skin, 
and  which  seems,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
produce  no  dangerous  symptoms  in  such  ani- 
mals as  hapiien  to  taste  or  swallow  it.  The 
limpid  fluid  also,  which  this  reptile  suddenly 
' discharges  when  disturbed,  is  a mere  watery 
liquor,  perfectly  free  fi-om  any  acrimonious 
or  noxiuus  qualities.  Its  usual  pace  is  a kind 
of  crawl ; and  on  being  alarmed  or  threat- 
ened with  danger,  U stops,  swells  its  body, 
and,  on  its  being  nandicd,  a portion  of  the 
cutaneous  secretion,  just  mentioned,  exudes 
from  the  follicles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Toad,  like  many 
other  Am]ilul)ia,  can  support  a long  abstl- 
neiKC,  and  requires  but  a small  quantity  of 
air : but  in  the  accounts  generally  given  of 
Toads  <liscovcred  in  stones,  wood,  &c.,  the 
animals  are  said  to  have  been  completely 
impacted  or  imbedded,  ond  without  any 
Bi>ace  for  air.  In  conflrmatlon  of  this  doc- 
trine, Mr.  Jesse  relates  **the  following  fact 
A gentleman  put  a Toad  into  a small  flower- 
pot, and  secured  It  so  that  no  insect  could 
penetrate  into  it,  and  then  buried  it  In  the 

Ground  at  a sufficient  depth  to  protect  it 
rom  the  influence  of  frost.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  took  it  up,  and  found  the 
Toad  increased  In  size,  and  apparently 
healthy.*’  He  then  informs  his  readers  that 
“ Dr.Townson,  in  Ids  tracts  on  the  respira- 
tion of  the  Amphibia,  proves  from  actual  ex- 
periment, that,  while  those  animals  with 
whose  economy  we  arc  best  acquainted  re- 
ceive their  principal  supply  of  liquids  by  the 
mouth,  the  frog  and  salamander  tribes  take 
ill  theirs  through  the  skin  alone ; all  the 
aqueous  particles  being  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
and  nil  they  reject  being  transpireil  through 
it.  He  found  that  a frog,  when  placed  on 
blottiug-paper  well  soaked  with  water,  ab- 
sorbed nearly  its  own  weight  of  the  fluid 
in  the  short  time  of  auhour  and  a half  { and 
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It  if  believed  that  they  never  diichargc  it, 
except  when  they  are  disturbed  or  pursued, 
and  then  only  to  lighten  their  bodies,  and 
facilitate  their  escape.  That  the  moisture 
thus  imbibed  is  sutneient  to  enable  some  of 
the  Amphibia  to  exist  without  anv  other  food, 
cannot  (he  thinks)  be  reoaonably  doubted ; 
and  if  this  is  admitted,  the  circumstance  of 
Toads  being  found  alive  in  the  centre  of 
trees  is  fully  accounted  for.*' 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  many  very 
extraordlDary  cases  of  this  animal  having 
lived  for  years  embedded  in  stone,  wood,  or 
otherwise  In  a state  of  total  exclusion  from  the 
air,  and  also  without  the  meansof  obtaining  a 
particle  of  food  during  the  whole  time,  are  to 
be  met  with,  support^  by  most  respectable 
authority  ; and  yet  on  this  ofl-dlscussed 
question  we  still  confess  to  a degree  of  scep- 
uclsm,  the  grounds  of  which  we  cannot  better 
explain  than  Dr.  Shaw  has  already  done  for 
us  : We  suspect  **  that  proper  attention,  in 
such  cases,  was  not  paid  to  the  real  situation 
of  the  animal.  That  a Toad  may  have  oc* 
casionally  * latibulized*  in  some  part  of  a 
tree,  and  have  been  in  some  degree  over- 
taken or  enclosed  by  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
to  as  to  be  obliged  to  contiuue  in  that  situa- 
tion, without  being  able  to  effect  its  escape, 
may  perhaps  be  granted  : but  it  would  pro* 
bably  continue  to  live  so  long  only  as  there 
remained  a passage  for  air,  and  for  the  in- 
gress of  insects,  Ac.,  on  which  it  might  oc- 
casionally feed  ; but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely blocked  up  in  any  kind  of  stone  or 
marble,  without  dther  food  or  air,  appears 
entirely  incredible,  and  the  genersil  run  of 
each  accounts  must  be  received  with  a great 
many  mrains  of  allowance  for  the  natural 
lov'e  of  the  marvellous,  the  surprise  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  animal  in 
an  unsuspected  place,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  minute  attention  at  the  moment, 
to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.**  Well,  indeed,  may 
Mr.  Bell  exclaim,  "To  believe  that  a Toad 
enclosed  within  a mass  of  clay,  or  other 
■iniilar  substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without 
air  or  food,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at 
length  be  liberated  alive,  and  capable  of 
crawling,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  matrix, 
now  become  a solid  rock,  is  certainly  a de- 
mand upon  our  credulity  which  few  would 
be  ready  to  answer  1 *’ 

" Like  the  other  Amphibia,  and  the  Kep- 
tllia  generally,"  observes  this  gentleman, 
" the  Toad  sheds  its  skin  at  certain  intervals, 
the  old  cuticle  coming  off,  and  leaving  a 
new  one  which  had  been  formed  underneath 
in  its  stead.  There  are  some  very  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  this  process, 
which  I detailed  many  years  ago  to  the 
Zoological  Club  of  the  Lmnsean  8<^ety,and 


Having  often  found,  amongst  several  Toads 
which  I was  then  keeping  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  their  habits,  some  of  brighter 
colours  tlian  usual,  and  with  the  simace 
moist  and  very  smooth,  I had  suppos^  that 
this  appearance  might  have  depended  upon 
the  state  of  the  animal's  health,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  souM  peculiarity  in  one  or  other 
of  ita  functions  t on  wi^diing  careftiUy, 


however,  I one  day  observed  a large  one,  the  | 
skin  of  which  was  particularly  dry  and  dull 
in  its  colours,  with  a bright  streak  down  the  ! 
mesial  line  of  the  back  ; and  on  examining  | 
further  I discovered  a corresponding  line 
along  the  belly.  This  proved  to  arise  from  | 
an  entire  slit  in  the  old  cuticle,  whicli  ex- 
posed to  view  the  new  and  brighter  skin  | 
underneath.  Finding,  therefore,  what  was 
about  to  happen,  I watched  the  whole  detail 
of  this  curious  process.  I soon  observed  that  I 
the  two  halves  of  the  skin,  thus  completely 
divided,  continued  to  recede  farther  and 
farther  fW»m  the  centre,  and  become  folded  i 
and  rugose  ; and  after  a short  space,  by 
means  of  the  continued  twitching  of  the 
animal's  body,  it  was  brought  down  in  folds 
on  the  sides.  The  hinder  leg,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  was  brought  for- 
ward under  the  arm,  which  was  pressed  down 
upon  it,  and  on  the  hinder  Limb  being  with- 
drawn, its  cuticle  was  left  inverted  uuder 
the  arm ; and  that  of  the  anterior  extremity 
was  now  loosened,  and  at  length  drawn  off 
by  the  assistance  of  the  mouth.  The  whole 
cuticle  was  thus  detached,  and  was  now  I 
pushed  by  the  two  hands  into  the  mouth  in  I 
a little  biul,  and  swallowed  at  a single  gulp.  ' 
I afterwards  had  repeated  opportunities  of  i 
watching  this  curious  process,  which  did  not  | 
materially  vary  in  any  instance." 

" The  Toad  becomes  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and  chooses  for  its  retreat  some  re- 
tired and  sheltered  hole,  a hollow  tree,  or  a 
space  amonnt  large  stones,  or  some  such 
place,  and  there  remains  until  the  return  of 
spring  calls  it  again  into  a state  of  life  and 
activity.  Its  fc^  consists  of  Insects  and 
worms,  of  almost  every  kind.  It  refuses 
food  which  Is  not  living,  and,  indeed,  will 
only  take  it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  In 
motion.  The  Toad,  when  about  to  feed, 
remains  motionless,  with  its  eyes  turned  di- 
rectly forwards  upon  the  object,  and  the  head 
a little  Inclined  towards  it,  and  in  this  at- 
titude It  remans  until  the  insect  moves ; 
when,  by  a stroke  like  lightning,  the  tongue 
Is  thrown  forward  upon  the  victim,  wmeh 
is  instantly  drawn  into  the  mouth.  ^ rapid 
is  this  movement  that  it  requires  some  little 
practice  as  well  as  close  observation  to  dis- 


tinguish the  different  motions  of  the  tongue. 
This  organ  is  constructed  as  in  the  Frog, 
being  folded  back  upon  itself  t and  the  under 


surface  of  the  tip  being  imbn^  with  a viscid 
mucous  secretion,  the  insect  is  secured  by  Its 
adhesive  quality.  When  tlie  prey  is  taken 
it  is  slightly  pressed  by  the  margins  of  the 
Jaw  t but  as  this  seldom  kills  it,  unless  it  be 
a soft  tender  larva,  it  is  generally  swallowed 
alive ; and  I have  often  seen  the  muscles  of 
the  Toad's  sides  twitch  in  a very  curious 
manner.  fh>m  the  tickling  movements  of  a 


[For  the  Surinam  Toad^  see  Pifa  : see  also  i 
PnBTjriscus.]  | 

TODT.  (Tbefus.)  A genus  of  Scansortal 
birds,  principally  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  and  nearly  similar  to  the 
ndngfishers  in  their  general  form.  They 
are  characterised  by  a peculiar  flatness  or 
depiesriMi  of  the  beak,  wl^  is  blunt  at  the 
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I end*  and  hM  a gape  extending  as  far  bock 
; as  the  eyes.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy  plu* 
mage  and  rapid  flight ; and  they  feed  on 
insects,  wormSf  BmalfreptUeSy  &c.  The  most 
elegant  sMcies  is  the  Rotal  or  Kino  Tonr 
' iOnychorhynchtis  or  Todus  reptus),  described 
by  Buffon,  who  considered  it  as  belonging 
I to  the  Mutcicapidae  or  Flycatchers.  Its  bill 
' is  somewhat  disproportionablv  broad,  very  | 
i much  flattened,  and  beset  with  numerous  i 
, strong  bristles  at  the  base  : the  colour  of  the  j 
I plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  a deep  yel*  | 
I lowish  Drown  or  chestnut,  passing  round  the 
j fore  part  of  the  neck  like  a collar  \ the  throat, 

I and  all  the  under  parts,  are  whitish  yellow, 
the  breast  being  crossed  by  numerous  dusky 
’ undulations  : the  tail  is  bri^t  ferruginous  ; 
j and  on  the  head  Is  a most  beautiAil,  broad, 
transrerse  crest,  consisting  of  very  numerous 
featliers,  dispos^  in  several  series,  lengthen* 

I ing  as  thev  recede  ftom  the  front  or  base. 

' These  feathers  are  of  a bright  or  red*ferrugi* 

I nous  colour,  and  are  each  terminated  by  a 
{ black  tip,  so  that  the  crest  resembles  that  of 
I a Hoopoe,  placed  in  a transverse  direction. 

' Over  each  eye  Is  a narrow  white  streak  { the 
bill  is  dark  brown : and  the  legs  flesh-colour. 

, This  curious  bird  is  a native  of  Cayenne 
and  BraziL 

Obxkx  Todt.  {Todut  viridiiJ)  This  ele- 
gant little  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a Wren, 

: and  has  a bill  long,  like  that  of  a Kingfisher, 

: and  ridged  along  the  ton  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, i^ch  is  of  a duskv  brown,  the  lower 
being  of  an  orange  or  yellow  colour;  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  are  several  stiff  black  hairs 
or  bristles,  standing  forwards.  The  whole 
upper  side  of  the  bird  is  of  a fine  vivid  green ; 
the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  white ; the 
inside  of  the  quills  and  the  under  side  of  the 
tail  are  of  a brownish-ash  colour ; and  a , 
few  of  the  prime  quills  are  black  at  their  ! 
tips : the  throat  is  of  a very  fine  red ; the  ! 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  covert  feathers  i 
under  the  tail  arc  white,  a little  shaded  with  j 
pale  green : the  legs  and  feet  are  dusky ; I 
and  the  toes  ore  united,  as  in  the  King-  I 
fisher.  I 

Mr.  Gosso  tells  us,  that  in  all  parts  of  j 
Jamaica  which  he  risited,  the  Todv  is  a | 
very  common  bird.  On  the  summit  of  Blue-  ! 
fields  moimtain,  about  three  thousand  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  particularly 
where  the  deserted  provision-grounds  are 
overgrown  with  thicket,  almost  impene- 
trable, of  jointer,  or  joint-wood  {.V^per  gtni- 
culatum\  it  is  ctpecl^ly  abundant.  Always 
conspicuous  from  its  bright  grass-green  coat 
and  crimson  velvet  gorget,  it  is  still  a very 
tame  bird  ; yet  this  seems  rather  the  tame- 
ness of  indifference  than  of  confidence  ; it 
will  allow  a person  to  approach  very  near, 
and,  if  disturbed,  alight  on  another  twig  a 
few  yards  distant.  It  hops  about  the  twigs 
of  low  trees,  searching  for  minute  insects, 
occasionally  uttering  a querulous,  sibilant 
note : but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  sitting 
patiently  on  a twig,  with  the  head  drawn 
in,  the  beak  poinUng  upwards,  the  loose 
plumage  pufibd  out,  when  it  ap^ars  much 
h^er  than  it  is.  It  certainly  has  an  air  of 
stupidity  when  thus  teen.  But  this  ab- 


straction is  more  apparent  than  real ; if  wc 
watch  it,  we  shall  see  that  the  odd-looking 
gray  eyes  are  glancing  hither  and  thither, 
and  that,  ever  and  anon,  the  bird  sallies  out 
upon  a short  feeble  flight,  suaps  at  something 
in  the  air,  and  returns  to  his  twig  to  swallow 
it.  The  following  details  are  so  pleasingly 
characteristic  of  the  bird's  habits,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  the  extract : 

^ One  captured  with  a net  in  April,  on  being 
turned  into  a room,  began  immediately  to 
catch  flies,  and  other  minute  Insects  that 
flitted  about,  particularly  little  destructive 
Tineadat  that  infested  my  dried  birds.  At 
this  employment  he  continued  incessantly, 
and  most  successfhlW,  all  that  evening,  and 
all  the  next  day  imm  earliest  dawn  till 
dusk.  He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
tables,  on  the  lines,  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
floor,  ever  glancing  about,  now  and  then 
flitting  up  into  the  air,  when  the  snap  of  his 
beak  announced  a capture,  and  he  returned 
to  some  station  to  eat  it.  He  would  peep 
into  the  lowest  and  darkest  comers,  even 
under  the  tables,  for  the  little  alobose,  long- 
legged  spiders,  which  he  would  drag  from 
theur  webs,  and  swallow.  He  sought  also 
about  the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  found  very 
many.  1 have  said  that  he  continued  all 
day  at  this  employment  without  intermis- 
sion, and  though  X took  no  account,  I judged 
that,  on  an  average,  he  made  a capture  per 
minute.  We  may  thus  form  some  idea  of 
the  immense  number  of  insects  destroyed 
by  these  and  similar  birds  ; bearing  in  mind 
that  this  was  in  a room,  where  the  human 
eye  scarcely  xecomized  a dozen  insects  alto- 

g ether ; and  that  lii  the  free  air  insects  would 
e much  more  numerous.  Water  in  a basin 
was  in  the  room,  but  I did  not  see  him 
drink,  though  occasionally  he  perched  on 
the  brim  ; and  when  I inserted  his  beak 
into  the  water,  he  would  not  drink.  Though 
so  actively  engaged  in  his  own  occupation, 
he  cared  nothlug  for  the  presence  of  man  ; 
he  sometimes  luighted  voluntarily  on  our 
heads,  shoulders,  or  fingers  ; and  when  sit- 
ting, would  permit  me  at  any  time  to  put 
my  hand  over  him  and  take  him  up ; though 
when  in  the  hand  he  would  simple  to  get 
out.  He  seemed  likely  to  thrive,  but  in- 
cautiously settling  in  front  of  a dove  cage,  , 
a surly  Baldpato  poked  his  head  through 
the  wires,  and  with  his  beak  aimed  a cruel 
blow  at  the  pretty  green  head  of  the  unof- 
fending and  unsuspecting  Tody.  He  ap- 
peared not  to  mind  it  at  first,  but  did  not 
again  fly ; and  about  an  hour  afterward, 
on  my  t^lng  him  into  my  hand,  and  throw- 
ing him  up,  he  could  only  flutter  to  the 
ground,  and  on  laying  him  on  the  table,  be 
stretch^  out  his  little  fret,  shivered,  and 
died.’* 

The  Green  Tody  is  exclusively  an  insect 
freder,  and  burrows  in  the  eartn  to  breed. 
The  bwks  of  ravines,  and  the  scarps  of  dry 
ditches,  are  excavated  by  its  feeble  feet,  in 
which  two  out  of  three  of  its  front  toes  aru 
united  together,  having  only  the  terminal 
joint  free,  and  hence  the  feet  of  this  kind  of 
birds  are  called  simdactpfous.  The  hole  runs 
into  the  banks  some  eight  inches  or  a foot  t 
at  the  extremity  of  this  subterranean  lodging 


it  nesUci  in  secrecy  and  security.  The  tx- 
cavatioD  is  made  by  means  of  the  beak  and 
claws.  It  is  a winding  gallery,  rounded  at 
the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a sufficiently 
j wide  lodging,  lined  with  pliant  fibres,  and 
' dry  moss  and  cotton.  Four  or  five  gray, 
brown-spotted  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young 
I are  fed  within  the  cave  till  they  are  full- 
fledged. 


ORSBM  TODT.— (TOnUS  V1RXUX6.) 


Mr.  Gosse  remarks  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  are  not  in  the  habit  of  domesticating 
many  of  the  native  birds ; else  this  is  one  ot 
the  species  which  would  become  a favourite 
pet.  In  a state  of  liberty,  however,  it  at- 
tracts the  admiration  even  of  the  most  unob- 
servant, and  an  European  is  charmed  with 
it.  As  it  sits  on  a twig  in  the  verdure  of 


spring,  its  grw^reen  coat  is  sometime  un 


distinguishable  from  the  leaves  in  which  it 
is  embowered,  itself  looking  like  a leaf,  but 
a little  change  of  position  bringing  its  throat 
into  the  sun’s  rays,  the  light  suddenly  gleams 
as  fl-om  a glowing  coal.  Occasionally,  too, 
this  crimson  plumage  Is  pufled  out  into  a 
globose  form,  when  its  appeamnee  is  par- 
ticularly beautiful. 


TORNATELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Senegal;  and  one  species  {TomateHa 
faiciata)  inhabits  our  own  coasts.  The  shell 
is  oval,  spirally  grooved ; spire  short,  con- 
sisting of  few  whorls,  and  usually  striped 
transversely ; operture  long,  narrow,  rounded 
anteriorly  ; outer  lip  simple,  inner  lip  slightly 
spread  ; columella  spiral  ; no  epidermis, 
^veral  fossil  species  occur  in  the  London 
clay  and  inferior  oolite. 

TORPEDO.  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  Raiidce  family  ; distinguished  for  their 
powers  of  imparting  electric  shocks  to  what- 
ever animals  they  may  come  in  contact  with. 

The  Tom’EDO  {Torpedo  Vulyaria\  called 
also  the  Cramp-fish  and  the  Electric  Ray,  is 
thus  described  by  Pennant : — head  and  t^y 
indistinct,  and  nearly  round;  greatest  breadth 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  length;  thickness 
In  the  middle  about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth, 
attenuating  to  extreme  thinness  on  the 
edges  ; mouUi  small ; teeth  minute,  spicular  ; 
eyes  small,  placed  near  each  other ; behind 
each  a roimd  spiracle,  with  six  small  cu- 
taneous appendages  on  their  inner  circum- 
ference ; branchial  openings  five  in  number  ; 
skin  everywhere  smooth  ; two  dorsal  fins  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tail ; tail  one-third  of  the 
entire  length,  tolerably  thick  and  round ; 
tlie  caudal  fin  broad  and  abrupt } ventrals 
below  the  body,  forming  on  each  side  a 


I quarter  of  a circle ; colours,  cineroous-brown 
above,  whitish  beneath.  >lr.  Yorrell  (who 
calls  this  the  Old  British  Torpedo)  says, 

“ The  electrical  powers  of  the  Torpedo  are 
so  well  understo^  by  the  different  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  various  and  voluminous  accounts  that 
have  been  published,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  already  appeared  so  often 
In  print  elsewhere.  The.  situation  of  the 
apparatus  or  structure  from  which  these 
species  derive  tlieir  extraordinary  power  is 
indicated  by  the  two  elevations,  one  of  which 
is  placed  on  each  outside  of  the  eyes  and 
temporal  orifices,  and  extending  to  the  la- 
teral external  rounded  edges.  The  apparatus 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
upper  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
comTOsed,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  WiUsh 
and  Pennant,  of  a mat  number  of  tubes  ar- 
ranged perpendicuW  to  the  plane  of  tlie 
upper  and  under  surfaces,  which,  when  ex- 
posed by  a transverse  section,  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a portion  of  honey- 
comb. The  tubes  contain  a mucous  secretion, 
and  the  structure  is  largely  provided  with 
nerves  derived  from  the  eighth  pair.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  shock  is  given,  the  con- 
vex port  of  the  upper  surface  is  gradually 
depressed,  the  sensation  is  then  felt,  and  the 
convexity  suddenly  returns.  The  whole  use 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  and  power  to  the 
fish  can  only  be  conjectured,  ^at  it  serves 
as  a means  of  defence  is  very  probable  i that 
it  also  enables  a slow,  Inactive  fish  to  arrest 
and  obtfdn  as  food  some  of  the  more  active 
Inhabitants  of  the  deep,  is  also  probable.'* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association* 
held  at  Oxford  in  June,  1847,  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,  the  president,  in  referring  to  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Tuscan  philosopher,  Mat- 
teucci,  on  the  existence  of  electrical  currents 
in  all  living  animals,  made  this  important 
observation  t — “ The  delicate  experiments 
of  Matteucci  on  the  Torpedo  agree  with  those 
made  by  our  own  Faraday  upon  the  Oym- 
notvj  dectricuB^  in  proving  that  the  shocks 
communicated  by  those  fishes  are  due  to 
electric  currents  generated  by  peculiar  elec- 
tric organs,  which  owe  their  most  immediate  ^ 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  the  action  of  the 
nerves.  In  both  species  of  fishes  the  elec-  ! 
tridty  generated  by  the  action  of  their  j 
peculiar  organized  batteries — besides  its 
benumbing  and  stunning  effects  on  living  \ 
animals,  renders  the  needle  magnetic*  de- 
composes chemical  compounds,  eraiU  the 
spark,  and,  in  short,  exercises  all  the  other 
known  powers  of  the  ordinary  electricity 
developed  in  Inorganic  matter,  or  by  the  lu:- 
tificial  apparatus  of  the  laboratory.*' 

The  electric  powers  of  the  Torpedo*  It  Is 
said,  by  no  means  affect  its  flesh;  for  it  is 
fVequently  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  many 
other  seas,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
found  on  the  British  coasts.  C^e  Otm- 

NOTCS.J 


TORSK.  The  name  of  a floe  fish  ( Brwme 
vulaarU)  closely  allied  to  tlie  Cod,  and 
found  abundantly  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
where  it  is  much  prized. 


Dg'i:jod  by  CiOO^ic 


a Popular  ffltcftonarp  of  ^[ntmatetf  paturr. 


TORTOISES.  {Teshidinata.'i  Under  this 
general  appellation  is  included  a numerous 
and  interesting  order  of  Reptiles,  which  arc 
distinguished,  at  the  first  glance,  by  their 
body  heing  inclosed  in  a double  buckler, 
which  only  allows  the  head  and  neck,  the 
tail,  and  the  four  limbs  to  be  protruded. 
They  are  slow,  quiet,  and  inoffensiye  anl* 
male  i extremely  tenacious  of  life  ; suffering 
the  severest  mutilations  for  days  or  even 
weeks  j and  for  longevity  they  are  unequal- 
led, actual  proof  having  been  given  of  some 
whicli  were  known  to  have  lived  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years.  Their  motions  ore 
usually  slow  and  awkward,  and  their  sen- 
sations appear  to  be  very  obtuse.  They  feed 
upon  vegetable  substances,  and  seldom  wan- 
der far  from  their  usual  haunts  ; but  they 
require  very  little  nourishment,  and  can 
even  remain  for  months  without  taking  any. 
For  the  most  part  they  inhabit  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe ; though  many  species 
will  bear  removal  to  colder  climates,  where, 
however,  they  pass  the  winter  in  a torpid 
state.  The  upper  buckler,  termed  the  cara- 
pact  or  shield,  is  highly  arched  end  very 
strong  in  the  Land  Tortoises ; but  more  flat- 
tened in  the  aquatic  families,  for  the  better 
adaptation  of  their  form  to  motion  in  a liquid. 
The  inferior  buckler,  named  the  plastron 
or  breast' plate,  differs  considerably  in  degree 
of  development,  and  in  the  relative  con- 
solidation of  its  different  parts.  It  is  most 
complete  in  the  I.and  Tortoises  } in  many  of 


TOnTOTS*.— (TISTUDO  RADiaTA.) 

winch  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
'■  it  are  so  iointed  to  the  centre-piece,  as  to  be 
I able  to  close  tne  orifices  before  and  behind, 

I after  the  head,  tail,  and  legs  have  been  drawn 
I in.  Notwithstanding  this  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  osseous  ^ame-work  of  the  Tor- 
I toise  tribe,  we  find  the  same  corutUuent parts 
(though  Neatly  modified)  as  in  ordinary 
rertebrata.  we  tee  that  the  carapace  on  its 
upper  surface  is  formed  by  a great  number 
of  bony  plates,  united  together  by  sutures  ; 
of  these  plates,  eight  occupy  the  median  line, 
sixteen  constitute  a longitudinal  range  on 
each  side  of  these,  end  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  surround  the  whole  like  an  oval  frame. 
But  if  we  examine  the  carapace  by  its  lower 
surface,  we  find  that  the  central  pieces  are 
appendages  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  On  the 
under  side,  the  body  of  each  of  these  bones 
is  found,  in  fact,  to  present  its  ordinary  form  ; 
as  is  also  the  vertebral  canal,  which  serves 
to  lodge  the  spinal  cord;  but  the  upper 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ring  which  con- 
stitute this  canal  is  here  spread  out  side- 
ways as  a disc,  and  is  continuous  without 
interruption  with  the  corresponding  plates, 
belonging  to  the  vertebra  whicli  precedes, 


I and  to  that  which  follows.  These  dorsal 
I vertebrae,  thus  become  immovable,  have  at- 
‘ toched  to  each  a pair  of  ribs,  as  in  most 
vertebrated  animals : but  these  ribs  are  so 
much  widened  as  to  touch  each  other  along  ! 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  length,  l 
and  are  connected  together  by  sutures.  Last-  | 

I ly,  the  marginal  pieces,  which  are  articulated  ' 
with  the  extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  which 
form  a kind  of  border  to  the  carapace,  re- 
present the  sternal  portions  of  these  tones  ; 
which  in  Mammalia  remain  in  a cartilagi- 
nous state,  as,  in  fact,  they  do,  in  some  Tor- 
toises. 

CouMOK  or  Grxxk  Tortoise.  iTestudo 
Oraca.)  This  well-known  species  is  sup- 
posed to  to  a native  of  almost  all  Uio  coun- 
, tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea, 

, and  Is  thought  to  be  more  frequent  in  Greece 
: than  elsewhere.  It  is  found  in  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Corsica 
and  Sardinia ; occurring  likewise  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  general  length  of  the 
shell  of  tills  species  is  from  six  to  ei^t  inches  ; 
rarely  exceeding  the  latter  measure  ; and 
the  weight  of  the  full-grown  animal  is  about 
forty-eight  ounces.  The  shell  is  of  an  oval 
form,  extremely  convex  on  the  upper  part, 
and  composed  of  thirteen  middle  pieces,  and 
about  twenty-five  marginal  ones : the  middle 
{ pieces,  or  those:  constituting  the  disc  of  the 
shield,  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  sciuare  fbrm, 
and  of  a blackish  or  dark  brown  colour, 
varied  by  a broad  yellow  or  citron  toud 
running  along  one  side  of  each,  and  con- 
tinued about  half  way  along  the  upper  part : 
there  is  also  an  oblong  patch  of  a similar 
colour  running  down  the  lower  port  or  side 
of  each : and  on  the  top  or  centre  of  each 
piece  is  an  obscurely  square  or  oblong  space  ; 
rather  more  depressed  than  the  rest,  and 
marked,  as  in  many  other  tortoise-shells, 
witli  roughish  spots  or  granules  : several 
furrows  more  or  less  distinct  in  different 
individuals,  appear  traced  round  the  sides  of 
each  piece,  becoming  gradually  less  distinct 
as  they  approach  the  upper  part  or  space 
just  mentioned.  The  colours  of  the  shell  are 
! more  or  less  bright  in  the  different  specimens, 
and  are  subject  to  some  occasional  varia- 
tions, as  well  08  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
the  pieces  themselves.  The  imder  part  of  the 
shell  is  of  a citron  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  a broad  blackish  or  deep  brown  lone 
down  on  each  side,  leaving  the  middle  part 
plain.  The  head  is  rather  small ; the  eye 
small  and  black  ; the  mouth  not  extending 


beyond  the  eves ; the  upper  part  of  the  head 
covered  witn  somewhat  irregular,  tough 
scales,  and  the  neck  with  smaller  granula- 


tions BO  as  to  be  flexible  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the 
feet  moderately  broad,  covert  with  strong 
ovate  scales,  and  commonly  furnished  with 
four  tolerably  stout  claws  on  each ; but  these 
parts  are  found  to  vary  in  number,  there 
being  sometimes  five  claws  instead  of  four  on 
the  lore  feet.  The  tail  is  still  shorter  than 
the  legs,  is  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
terminates  in  a naked  homy  pointed  tip  or 
process.  This  animal  lives  to  a roost  ex- 
traordinary age,  of  which  fact  several  well- 
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Attested  instances  are  on  record.  Onc«  whose 
shell  is  still  preserved  in  the  librarv  of  Lam* 
heth  Palace,  was  introduced  into  the  archie* 

' piscopal  garden  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  about  the  year  1633,  and  continued  to 
live  there  till  17^,  when  it  was  suf  osed  to 
> have  perished  rather  fVom  accidental  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  than  from  the 
I mere  effect  of  age. 

\ The  general  manners  of  the  Tortoise,  in  a 
state  of  domestication  in  this  country,  are 
{ %*cry  agreeably  detailed  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
I White,  in  his  History  of  ^Ibome.  He  thus 
I writes  to  the  Hon.  Dalnes  Barrington,  from 
Ringmer,  near  Lewes,  in  October,  1770:  — 

I **  A land-tortoise,  which  lias  been  kept  for 
I thirty  years  in  a little  walled  court  belong* 
ing  to  the  bouse  where  I am  now  visiting, 
retires  under  ground  about  the  middle  of 
Rovember,  and  conics  forth  again  about  the 
middle  of  April.  When  it  nnt  appears  in 
the  spring,  it  discovers  very  little  inclination 
towards  food,  but,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
grows  voracious,  and  then,  os  the  summer 
declines,  its  appetite  declines ; so  that,  for 
the  last  six  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly 
eats  at  all.  Milky  plants,  such  as  lettuces, 
dandelions,  sow-thistles,  are  its  favourite 
j dish.  In  a neighbouring  village,  one  was 
; kept,  till,  by  tradition,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
an  hundred  years  old— iuq  instance  of  vast 
■ longevity  in  such  a poor  reptile.'* — In  April, 
I 1772,  he  anun  writes  to  the  same  corespond* 

\ ent : — while  I was  in  Sussex  last  autumn, 
I my  residence  was  at  the  village  near  Lewes, 
] from  whence  I had  formerly  the  pleasure  of 
[ writiug  to  you.  On  the  1st  of  November,  I 
remarked  that  the  old  tortoise,  formerly 
mentioned,  began  first  to  dig  the  ground,  in 
order  to  the  forming  of  its  hybemaculum, 
which  it  hod  fixed  on  just  beside  a great  tuft 
of  hepaticas.  It  scrapes  out  the  ground  with 
its  fore-feet,  and  throws  it  up  over  its  back 
with  its  hind  ; but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is 
ridiculously  slow,  little  exceeding  the  hour 
hand  of  a clock  { and  suitable  to  the  com- 
posure of  an  animal  said  to  be  a whole  month 
in  performing  one  feat  of  copulation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  assiduous  than  this  crea- 
ture, night  and  day,  in  scooping  the  earth, 
and  forcing  its  ^reat  body  into  the  cavity « but, 
as  the  noons  of  that  season  proved  unusually 
warm  and  sunny,  it  was  continually  inter- 
rupted and  called  forth  by  the  heat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ; and  though  I continued 
there  till  the  13th  of  November,  yet  the  work 
remained  unfinished.  Harsher  weather  and 
frosty  mornings  would  have  ouickened  its 
operations.  No  part  of  its  benaviour  ever 
struck  me  more  than  the  extreme  timidity 
it  always  expresses  with  regard  to  rain  ; for 
though  it  has  a shell  that  would  secure  it 
against  the  wheel  of  a loaded  cart,  yet  does 
it  discover  as  much  solicitude  about  rain  as 
a lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire,  shufiSing 
away  on  the  first  sprinkling  and  running 
its  head  up  in  a comer,  u attended  to,  it 
becomes  an  excellent  weather-glass  i for  as 
sure  as  it  walks  date,  and,  os  it  were,  on 
tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in 
a morning,  so  sure  will  It  rain  before  night. 
It  is  totally  a diurnal  animal,  and  never 
pretends  to  stir  after  It  becomes  dark.  The 


Tortoise,  like  other  reptiles,  has  an  arbitrary 
stomach,  as  well  as  lungs  ; and  can  refoain 
from  eating  as  well  as  breathing  for  a great 
part  of  the  year.  When  first  awakened,  it 
eats  nothing  ; nor  again  In  the  autumn,  be*  ' 
fore  it  rcU^ : through  the  height  of  the  I 
summer  it  feeds  voraciously,  devouring  all  I 
the  food  that  comes  in  its  way.  I was  much  i 
taken  with  its  sagacity  in  discerning  those  I 
that  do  it  kind  offices : for,  as  soon  as  the 
good  old  lady  comes  in  sight,  who  has  waited  < 
on  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  hobbles  | 
towards  its  benefactress  with  awkward  ala-  | 
crity  ; but  remains  inattentive  to  strangers. 
Thus  not  only  * the  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,’  but  the  most 
abject  reptile  and  torpid  of  betnn  distin- 
guishes the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touched 
with  feelings  ol  gratitude." 

There  are  several  species  of  Land  Tor- 
toises, which  differ  from  the  foregoing  both 
with  regard  to  their  size,  and  the  colour, 
form,  &C.  of  their  buckler.  Some  are  re- 
markable for  the  pleasing  distribution  of 
their  colours,  as  the  Gsombtrical  Tor- 
toise {Te$tudo  gcometrica\  a small  species 
with  a black  carapace,  each  scale  of  which  is 
regtdarly  adorned  with  yellow  lines  ra- 
diating from  a disc  of  the  same  colour.— 
Another,  the  Cloejb  Tortoise  iTettudo 
dtuua\  obtains  its  name  foom  the  unusual 
manner  in  which  the  under  part  of  the  shell 
is  applied  to  the  upper  ; being  continued  in 
such  a manner  round  the  margin,  that  when 
the  animal  withdraws  its  head  and  legs,  it  is 
enabled  accurately  to  close  all  parts  of  the 
shell  entirely  together,  so  as  to  be  in  a com- 
plete state  of  security  ; and  so  strong  is  the  i 
defence  of  tills  little  animal,  that  it  is  not 
only  uninjured  by  having  a weight  of  five  or  i 
six  hundred  pounds  laid  uix>n  it,  but  can  ! 
walk  in  its  usual  manner  beneath  the  load.  | 
Its  length  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  inches.  | 
It  is  a native  or  many  parts  of  North  Ajne- 
rica ; and  is  principally  sought  fur  on  ac- 
count of  its  eggs,  which  are  reckoned  a de- 
licacy, and  are  about  the  size  of  pigeons' 

shall  conclude  our  account  of  Land 
Tortoises  with  the  following  from  * Darwin's  ' 
Researches,'  kc.  In  describing  the  reptiles  ! 
common  in  the  Galapagos  Arcmpelago,  that 
gentleman  particularly  notices  the  habits  of 
the  large  Tortoise  (I’esftido/ndtcus).  **  These  ) 
animals,"  says  he,  ^ are  found,  I believe,  i 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  ArchipeloM  { cer*  ' 
tainly  in  the  greatest  number.  They  fre- 
quent in  preference  the  high  damp  parts, 
but  likewise  inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  dis- 
tricts. He  then  quotes  Dampier,  in  proof 
of  their  number,  who  says,  * They  are  hero 
so  numerous,  that  five  or  six  hundred  men 
might  subsist  on  them  for  several  months  I 
withont  any  other  sort  of  provisions  i and 
they  are  so  extraordinarily  large  and  fat, 
and  BO  sweet,  that  no  pullet  eats  more  plea- 
santly.' **The  Tortoise  is  very  fond  of 
water,  drinking  large  quantities,  and  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud.  The  larger  Islands 
alone  possess  springs,  and  these  are  always 
situated  towards  the  central  parta  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  TortoiWs,  there- 
fore, which  frequent  the  lower  districts 
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when  thintyt  arc  obliged  to  travel  from  a 
long  distance.  Hence  broad  and  well-beaten 
I paths  radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
j wells  even  down  to  the  aea-coost ; and  the 
I Spaniards,  by  following  them  up,  first  dis- 
covered the  watering-places.  When  I landed 
at  Chatham  Island,  I could  not  imagine 
what  animal  travelled  ao  methodically  along 
the  well-chosen  tracks.  Hear  the  springs  it 
was  a curious  spectacle  to  behold  many  of 
these  great  monsters ; one  set  eagerly  tra- 
velling onward  with  outstretched  necks,  and 
another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk 
their  fill.  When  the  Tortoise  arrives  at  the 
spring,  quite  regardless  of  any  spectator,  it 
buries  its  head  in  the  water  above  its  eyes, 
and  greedily  swallows  great  mouthfbls,  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  in  a minute.  The  in- 
habitants say  each  animal  stays  three  or 
four  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water, 
and  then  returns  to  the  lower  country  ; but 
they  differed  in  their  accounts  resp^ing  the 
frequency  of  these  visits.  The  animal  pro- 
bably regulates  them  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  which  it  has  consumed.  It  Is, 
however,  certain,  that  Tortoises  can  subsist 
even  on  those  islands  where  there  is  no  other 
water  than  what  falls  during  a few  rainy 
days  in  the  year.  I believe  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained, that  the  bladder  of  the  Frog  acts  os  a 
' reservoir  for  the  moisture  necessary  to  its 
! existence : such  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
tlie  Tortoise.  For  some  time  after  a visit  to 
the  springs,  the  urinary  bladder  of  these 
animals  is  distended  with  fluid,  which  is 
said  gradually  to  decrease  in  volume,  and  to 
become  less  pure.  The  inhabitants,  when 
walking  in  the  lower  district,  and  overcome 
with  tmrst,  often  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  killing  a Tortoise,  and  if  the 
bladder  is  full,  drinking  its  contents.  In 
one  I saw  killed,  the  fluid  was  quite  limpid, ' 
and  had  only  a very  tlightly  bitter  taste. 
The  inJiabltants,  however,  always  ^nk  first 
the  water  in  the  pericardium,  which  is  de- 
scribed os  being  best.  The  Tortoises,  when 
moving  towards  any  definite  point,  travel  by 
night  and  day,  and  arrive  at  their  joumey’^s 
I end  much  sooner  than  would  be  expected, 
j The  inhabitants,  from  observatlona  on 
' marked  individuals,  consider  that  they  can 
, move  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  two 
j or  three  days.  One  large  Tortoise,  which  I 
I watched,  I found  walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
yards  in  ten  minutes,  that  is,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  in  the  hour,  or  four  miles  a day, — 
allowing  also  a little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the 
road.  TTie  flesh  of  this  animal  is  largely 
employed,  both  fresh  and  salted  { and  a 
beautifully  clear  oil  is  prepared  from  the  fat. 
When  a Tortoise  is  caught,  the  man  makes 
a slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
inside  its  body,  whether  the  fat  nndcr  the 
dorsal  plate  is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  animal 
is  liberated ; and  It  is  said  to  recover  soon 
from  this  strange  operation.  In  order  to 
secure  the  Tortoises,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
turn  them  like  Turtle,  for  they  are  often 
able  to  regain  their  upright  porition.  [See 
Turtle.] 

TORTOISE-SHELL  [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  differ- 


ent Butterflies,  of  the  species  Vcme$$a  po/y- 
chlorot  and  K.  urtica, 

TORTRICID^.  AfamilyofHeteroccroui 
Lepidoptera,  comprising  an  extensive  group 
of  minute,  geneiallv  dull-coloured  moths, 
distinguished  by  tneir  broad  entire  fore 
wings,  which  form  a triangle  with  the  body  I 
I when  at  rest.  The  labial  palpi  are  broad  I 
I and  very  compressed  ; the  spiral  tongue  is 
I generally  short ; the  thorax  rarely  crested ; 
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(tortrzx  POUOVAXA.) 

and  the  antennso  simple.  The  wings  In 
some  species  are  ornamented  with  small  i 
tufts  of  scales.  The  larvas  ore  naked  fleshy  ' 
grubs,  which,  for  the  most  part,  take  up 
their  abode  in  a leaf,  curled  up  by  the  in- 
sect itself,  and  fastened  with  silken  threads, 
forming  a cylindrical  tube,  open  at  each 
end,  which  thus  serves  them  for  abode  and 
food ; others  frequent  the  young  buds  and 
shoots  of  various  plants,  fastening  several  of 
the  leaves  together  so  firmly  as  to  impede 
its  growth ; others,  again,  find  their  homo 
in  the  pulpy  substance  o<  various  fruits, 
particularly  the  apple  and  iduxn.  Another 
insect  of  tms  family  {Carcocapsa  PomoncUa% 
the  Codling  Moth,  is  one  of  the  most  destruc* 
ti  ve  enemies  to  the  apple  crops  in  this  country, 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  eyes  of  the  newly-formed 
fruit,  within  which  the  larva  feeds,  its  pre- 
sence being  only  indicated  by  the  premature 
falling  of  the  milt.  Another  species  (Tor- 
trtx  mridana)  feeds  upon  the  oak,  which,  in 
certain  years,  it  totally  strips  of  its  foliage, 
its  numbers  being  so  great,  that  when  the 
branches  of  that  tree  are  sharply  beaten,  a 
complete  shower  of  these  moths  is  dislodged. 
But  there  is  no  species  of  the  family  so  truly 
iuiurious  as  the  Tortrix  vi<ana,  a spcciea 
which,  in  the  larva  state,  attacks  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  in  France,  rolling  them  up,  and 
faste^ng  them  together  with  threads. 

TOTANU8,  Cuvier’s  name  for  a gcnni 
of  Wading  birds,  comprehending  many  spe- 
cies, which,  under  different  names,  arc  found 
In  nearly  sdl  parts  of  the  world.  They  ore 
characterized  by  a slender,  round,  pointed, 
and  solid  beak,  the  nasal  groove  of  which 
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only  extends  half  its  length,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  arcuated  towards  the 
tip.  Their  fonn  is  slight,  and  the  legs  very 
long. 

There  arc  four  or  five  British  species ; 
among  these  arc  Tetanus  ochroptis,  the  Giuckii 
Sandpiper,  called  by  sportsmen  the  Whist- 
ling Snipe  from  the  shrill  note  it  utters  when 
first  flushed:  Totntws  glarcola,  the  Wood 
Sandpiper,  which  sometimes  visits  us  in 
winter  : Totanus  calidri^t  the  Rkdsitank, 
which  is  resident  in  this  country  : and  7b- 
tanus  ftiscus,  the  Spotted  Snipe  of  Montagu, 
which  is  found  on  our  coasts  during  winter. 

One  of  the  most  singular  species,  which  is 
described  by  Wilson  as  a native  of  America, 
is  his  Scolopax  veciferus^  but  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  genus  Totanus,  and  is  the 
Totanus  mcianohucus  of  motlem  authors. 
He  tells  us  that  this  species  and  the  Totanus 
fiavipa  ore  “both  well  known  to  ous  duck- 
gunners  along  the  sea  coast  and  marshes, 
by  whom  they  ore  detested,  and  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tell- 
tale, for  their  faithful  vigilance  in  alarming 
the  ducks  with  their  loud  and  shrill  whistle, 
on  the  first  glimpse  of  the  gunner’s  approach. 
Of  the  two,  the  present  species  is  by  far  the 
most  watchful  5 and  its  whistle,  wliich  con- 
sists of  four  notes  rapidly  repeated,  is  so 
loud,  shrill,  and  alarming,  as  instantly  to 
arouse  every  duck  within  its  hearing,  and 
thus  disappoints  the  eager  expectations  of 
the  marksman.  Yet  the  cunning  and  ex- 
perience of  the  latter  arc  frequently  more 
than  a match  for  all  of  them  ; and  before  the 
poor  tell-tale  is  aware,  his  warning  voice  is 
hush^  for  ever,  and  his  dead  body  mingled 
with  those  of  his  osHociates. 

“ The  tell-tale  seldom  flies  in  larfje  flocks, 
at  least  during  summer.  It  delights  in 
watery  bogs,  and  the  muddy  margins  of 
creeks  and  inlets  1 is  either  seen  searching 
about  for  food,  or  standing  in  a watchful 
pcsture,  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the 
head,  and,  on  the  least  api>earance  of  danger, 
utters  its  shrill  whistle,  and  mounts  on 
wing  ; generally  accompanied  by  all  the 
feathered  tribes  that  are  near.  It  occasion- 
ally penetrates  inland  along  the  muddy 
shores  of  our  large  rivers,  seldom  higher  than 
tide  water,  and  then  singly  and  solitarily. 
They  sometimes  rise  to  a great  height  in  the 
air,  and  can  be  distinctly  heard  when  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  eye.  In  the  fall,  when 
they  are  fat,  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  many  of  them  are  brought  to  our 
markets."  [See  G.^bet.5 

TOUCAN.  (Ramj^astos:  Rhamphastidee,') 
A genus  and  family  of  Scansorial  birds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enormous  size  of  the  bill, 
wliich  in  some  of  the  species  is  nearly  as 
long  and  as  large  as  the  body  itself,  but 
wliich  is  light,  cellular,  and  irregularly 
notched  at  the  edge,  having  both  mandibles 
arched  towards  the  tip.  The  tongue  is  also 
of  a highly  singular  form,  being  narrow  and 
elongated,  and  laterally  barbed  like  a fea- 
ther. The  structure  of  the  bill  renders  it 
necessary  fbr  these  birds  to  throw  each  mor- 
sel of  their  food  up  into  the  air,  and  catch 
U as  it  descends,  in  the  throat  { a habit  ob- 

served  in  many  others  whose  tongue  is  of  a 
form  unfavourable  to  assist  in  deglutition. 
The  Toucans  arc  only  found  in  tropical 
America,  where  they  live  in  small  flocks,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forests.  They  subsist  on 
fruit  and  insects,  and  during  the  nesting  \ 
season  on  the  eggs  and  j'oung  of  other  birds.  1 
Their  feet  arc  rather  short,  their  wings  but  1 
moderate,  and  a rather  long  tail,  which, 
when  the  bird  is  at  rest.  It  commonly  holds 
erect.  They  nestle  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  uniformly  produce  two  delicately  white 
eggs,  of  a rotund  form.  Their  flight  is 
straight,  but  laborious  ; among  the  branches 
of  trees,  however,  their  movements  are  cosy 
and  active  ; witli  such  lightsome  agilitv, 
indeed,  do  they  leap  from  bough  to  bough, 
that  the  beak  lias  then  no  appearance  of 
being  dlsproiM>rlionately  large. 

In  Mr.  Swainson’s*  Classification  of  Birds* 
he  states  that  the  fourth  family  of  the  iScan- 
sorcA,  or  Climbing  Jiirds^  is  represented  by 
the  Toucans,  whose  enormous  bills  give  to 
these  birds  a most  singular  and  uncouth 
appearance.  JIc  remarks  that  their  feet  are 
formed,  like  those  of  the  Parrots,  more  for 
grasping  than  climbing,  and  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  possess  the  latter  faculty  ; but 
as  they  always  live  among  trees,  and  proceed 
by  ht)pping  from  branch  to  branch,  their  , 
grasping  feet  are  iieculiarly  adapted  to  such  I 
habits,  lie  also  observes,  that  the  apparent  | 
disproportion  of  the  bill  is  one  of  the  innu-  | 
merablc  instances  of  that  beautiful  adapta-  | 
tion  of  structure  to  use  whi<;h  the  book  of  ' 
Nature  every  where  reveals.  It  is  now  uni-  j 
vcrsallv  believed  that  the  RamphastidcK  are 
decidedly  omnivorous  ; and  although,  as  [ 
Mr.  Gould  remarks,  their  elastic  bill  and 
delicately  feathered  tongue  would  lead  us  to  , 
conclude  that  fruits  constituted  the  greatest 
proportion  of  their  diet,  we  have  abundant 
testimony  that  tliey  as  readily  devour  flesh, 
fish,  egzB,  and  small  birds  ; to  which,  in  all 
probability,  arc  added  the  smaller  kinds  of 
reptiles,  cater])illars,  and  the  larva:  of  insects 
in  general.  — We  shall  now  briefly  describe 
a few  species. 

TliQ  Red-Breasted  Toucan.  (J?am- 
phnstos  dicolomis.)  This  bird  is  a native  of 
Brazil  and  other  ports  of  South  America. 

Its  length  is  about  eighteen  inches : colour 
black,  with  a gloss  of  green  : checks,  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  in  some  sulphur- 
yellow,  in  others  orange-yellow  : across  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  is  a broad  crimson 
bar,  sometimes  extending  nearly  to  the 
thighs,  and  sometimes  falling  far  short  of 
those  parts  ; so  that,  according  to  tills  vsuia- 
tion,  the  belly  appears  either  black  or  crim- 
son : thighs  black  ; vent  feathers  crimson  ; 
rump  either  crimson  or  orance-jellow  ; bill 
darkish  olive-green,  with  pale  yellow  base, 
bounded  by  a black  bar  : legs  dusky. 

We  ore  told  in  Mr.  Kdwards’s  entertaining 
* Voyage  up  the  Amazon,’  that  there  arc 
many  varieties  of  Toucans,  appearing  there 
at  different  seasons  ; but  tiie  Red-billed 
{R,  erythrorynchos),  and  the  Ariel  iR.ariel\ 
arc  the  largest  and  most  abundant,  seen  at 
every  season,  but  towards  autumn  particu- 
larly in  vast  numbers  throughout  thp  forest. 

-1 
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Their  large  beaks  give  them  a very  awkward 
appearance,  more  especially  when  flying  j 
yet  in  the  trees  they  use  them  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  though  they  were  to  our 
eyes  of  a more  conveoient  form.  Alighted 
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on  a tree,  one  usually  nets  the  part  of  a sen- 
tinel, uttering  constantly  the  loud  cry 
orfno,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  The 
others  disperse  over  the  branches,  climbing 
et>out  by  aid  of  their  lieaks,  and  seize  the 
fruit.  ^Ve  had  been  told  that  these  birds 
were  in  the  habit  of  tossing  up  their  fWl  to 
a considerable  distance,  and  catching  it  as 
it  fell ; but,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  they 
merely  threw  back  the  head,  allowing  the 
fruit  to  fall  down  the  throat.  We  saw  at 
different  times  tamed  Toucans,  and  they 
never  were  seen  to  toss  their  food,  although 
almost  invariably  throwing  back  the  head. 
This  habit  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
length  of  the  hill  and  the  stiffness  of  tlie 
tongue,  w'hich  prevents  their  eating  os  do 
other  birds.  All  the  time  w'hile  feeding,  a 
lioarsc  chattering  is  kept  up,  and  at  intervals 
they  unite  with  the  noiny  sentry,  and  scream 
a concert  that  may  be  heard  a mile.  Having 
appeased  their  appetites,  they  fly  towards 
the  deeper  forest,  and  quietly  doze  awap^  the 
noon.  Often  in  the  verjr  early  morning  a 
few  of  them  may  be  seen  sitting  silently  upon 
the  branches  of  some  dead  tree,  apparently 
awaiting  the  coming  sunlight  before  start* 
ing  for  their  fceding*trces.  Toucans,  when 
tamed,  arc  exceedingly  familiar,  playful 
birds,  capable  of  learning  as  many  feats  os 
any  of  the  parrots,  with  the  exception  of 
talking.  When  turning  about  on  their  perch, 
they  c^ect  their  object  by  one  sudden  jump. 
They  eat  anything,  but  are  particularly  fond 
of  meat.  \Vhcu  roosting  tlicy  liave  a habit 
of  elevating  their  tails  over  their  backs. 
The  beaks  of  the  red*bil1ed  Toucans  are 
richly  marked  with  red,  yellow,  and  black  ; 
but  preserved  specimens  soon  lose  their 
beauty.’* 

The  Collared  Toccax.  ( Ramphastot 
torqnattut.^  Total  length  eighteen  inches; 
of  the  bill  seven  : upper  mandible  whitish  ; 
lower,  black  r general  colour  of  the  plumage 
black,  with  the  back  of  the  neck  crossed  bv 
a red  collar  or  bar ; fore  part  of  the  neck 
whitish,  s|>otted  with  red.  and  streaked  with 
black  : bell  v green  ; vent  feathers  red  ; thighs 
purple,  and  legs  greenish.  This  bird  is  a 
native  of  those  parts  of  Mexico  which  border 
on  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  on  fish. 


Illiger  separated  from  IhimphofUa,  under 
the  name  of  Pteroglottsus,  those  species  which 
have  the  beak  not  so  thick  as  the  head,  and 
are  of  inferior  size,  the  tail  being  graduated. 

TOURACO.  {Corythnijc.")  A genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  ^ansorrs.  They  are 
natives  of  Africa.  Their  generic  character 
may  be  thus  stated  : — Bill  short,  rather 
small,  high,  and  greatly  compressed : the 
frontal  feathers  lying  upon  and  conceal- 
ing the  nostrils  : culmen  high,  curved  to  the 
tip : lower  mandible  narrow,  both  mandibles 
being  distinctly  notched  at  the  tip  and  flnelpr 
serrated  : wings  short,  and  rounded  : tail 
long,  broad,  and  rounded  : feet  short  and 
strung  : claws  short,  thick,  and  much  cum- 
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pressed.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
elegant  binls  is  green,  varied  in  some  species 
with  purple  on  the  wings  and  tail.  They 
are  natives  of  Africa,  where  they  perch  on 
the  highest  branches  of  the  forest  trees  ; and 
iced  principally  on  soft  fruits.  The  most 
delicate  species  is  thought  to  be  Corythaix 
crythrolophiis  of  Swainson  ; its  crest  is  red, 
erect,  and  compressed  ; sides  of  the  head, 
ears  and  chin,  and  patch  round  the  eye 
(which  is  large,  red,  and  brilliant)  whito; 
general  plumage  green,  inclining  to  bluish 
on  tlie  l^y  and  belly ; quills  rich  purple 
violet ; tail  rounded  ; bill  yellow  ; feet  gray- 
ish black.  When  the  bird  is  excited  or  in 
action,  the  crest  is  elevated  in  a compressed 
subconical  shape  t and  when  thus  erected  it 
gives  the  head  a helmeted  air. 

TOXODON.  The  name  given  to  an  ex- 
tinct genua  of  gigantic  mammiferoiu  ani- 
mals, discovered  bv  Mr.  Darwin  during  his 
sojourn  in  Banda  Oriental,  and  thus  named 
by  Professor  Owen,  whose  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting discovery  appears  in  the  * Proceed- 
ings of  the  Geological  Society  of  Ix)ndon,*  in 
lNi7.  The  following  clear  and  concise  ac- 
count, which  we  extract  from  Mr,  Darwin’s 
Journal,  will  give  the  reader  a good  idea  of 
this  wonderful  genus  of  extinct  animals. 
**  Having  hcanl  of  some  giant’s  bones  at  a 
neighbouring  farm-house  on  the  Sarandis, 
a small  stream  entering  the  Rio  Negro,  } 
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rode  there  eccompaiiied  by  my  host,  and 
purchased  for  the  value  of  eighteen  i>ciice, 
the  head  of  an  animal  equalling  in  size  that 
of  the  Hippopotamus.  Mr.  Owen,  in  a pa]>er 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  has  called 
this  very  extraordinary  animal,  Toxodon, 
from  the  curvature  of  its  teeth.  Tlic  fol- 
lowing notice  is  taken  from  the  proceedings 
of  that  society  ; Mr.  Owen  says,  judging  from 
the  portion  of  the  skeleton  preserved,  the 
Toxodon,  as  far  ns  dental  characters  have 
weight,  must  be  referred  to  the  Itodent  order. 
But  from  that  order  it  debates  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  its  supernumerary  incisors, 
in  the  number  imd  direction  of  the  curvature 
of  its  molars,  and  in  some  other  respects.  It 
again  deviates,  in  several  parts  of  its  structure 
which  Mr.  Owen  enumerated,  both  from  the 
lioiientia  and  the  existing  Pachyderyiatay 
and  it  manifests  an  affinity  to  the  Dinothc- 
rium  and  the  Cttactous  older.  Mr.  Owen, 
however,  observed,  that  ‘the  development 
of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  presence  of  frontal 
sinuses,  renders  it  extremely  improbable  that 
the  habits  of  the  Toxodon  were  so  exclusively 
aquatic  as  would  result  from  the  total  ab- 
sence of  hinder  extremities  ; and  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a quadruped,  end  not 
a Cetacean ; and  that  it  manifested  an  ad- 
ditional step  in  the  gradation  of  mammi- 
ferous  forms  leading  from  the  R(xUntuu 
through  the  Pachydermata  to  the  C^fncfn ; 
a gradation  of  which  the  W ater-hog  of  South 
America  {Ifydrocharrus  rnpybara)  already 
Indicates  the  commencement  amongst  exist- 
ing Rodxntia^  of  which  order  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  this  spedes  is  the  largest,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  peculiar  to  the  con- 
tinent in  which  the  remains  of  the  gigantic 
Toxodon  were  discovered.’ 

“The  people  at  the  farm-house  told  me 
that  the  remains  were  exposed,  by  a flood 
having  washed  down  part  of  a bank  of  earth. 
When  found,  the  head  was  quite  perfect  j but 
the  boys  knocked  the  teeth  out  with  stones, 
and  then  set  up  the  head  as  a mark  to  throw 
at.  By  a most  fortunate  chance,  I found  a 
l>erfcct  tooth,  which  exactly  fits  one  of  the 
rockets  in  this  skull,  embedded  by  itself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tcrcero,  at  the  distance 
of  about  180  miles  from  this  place.  Near 
the  Toxodon  I found  the  fragments  of  the 
head  of  an  animal,  rather  larger  than  the 
hone,  which  has  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Toxodon,  and  others  ^rhaps  with 
the  Kdcntata.  The  head  of  this  animal,  os 
welt  as  that  of  the  Toxodon,  and  especially 
the  former,  appear  so  fresh,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tclicvc  they  have  lain  buried  for  ages 
under  ground.  The  bone  contains  so  much 
animal  matter,  that  when  heated  in  the 
fame  of  a spirit-lamp,  it  not  only  exhales  a 
very  strong  animal  odour,  but  likewise  bums 
witu  a slight  flame. 

“ At  the  distance  of  a few  leagues  I visited 
a place  where  the  remains  of  another  great 
hnimal,  associated  with  large  pieces  of  arma- 
dillo-like covering,  had  been  found.  Similar 
pieces  were  likewise  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  skeleton 
of  the  Toxodon  had  been  exposed.  These 
portions  are  dissimilar  f^m  those  mentioned 
at  Bahia  Blanca.  It  is  a most  interesting 


fact  thus  to  discover  that  more  than  one  gi- 
gantic animal  in  former  ages  was  protected 
by  a coat  of  mail,  very  similar  to  the  kind 
now  found  on  the  numerous  species  of  arma- 
dillo, and  exclusively  confined  to  that  South 
American  genus.  — 1 may  here  just  mention 
that  I saw  in  the  possession  of  a clergyman 
near  Monte  Video,  the  terminal  portion  of 
a tail,  which  precisely  resembled,  but  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  that  of  the  common  arma- 
dillo. The  fragment  was  17  inches  long, 
llj  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end,  and 
at  the  extreme  point.  As  we  do  not  know 
what  proportion  the  tail  bore  to  the  body  of 
the  animal,  wc  cannot  compare  it  with 
that  of  any  living  species.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  may  conjecture  that,  in  all 
probability,  this  extinct  monster  was  from 
six  to  ten  feet  long.” 

TOXOTES,  or  ARCHER-FISH.  A 
genus  of  Acanthoptcrygious  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  Cuvier’s  sixth  family  of  Squami^nne9^ 
distinguished  from  its  coiigcuera  by  the 
body  being  short  and  compressed,  the  dorsal 
fin  situate  far  back,  the  snout  short,  the 
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lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper ; the 
mouth  is  crow'ded  with  small  teeth,  and  the 
opercula  are  finely  toothed.  The  species  ob- 
tains its  name  from  projecting  drops  of  water 
at  insects  tlirceor  four  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  w ater,  which  it  seldom  foils  in  bringing 
dow'U. 

TRACIIELIHES,  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  obtaining  this  name  from 
having  the  head,  which  is  triangular  or 
heart-shaped,  carried  on  a kind  of  neck, 
which  separates  it  from  the  thorax.  The 
body  is  soft,  and  the  elytra  arc  flexible.  The 
majority  of  this  group  live  in  the  perfbet 
state  upon  diflcrciit  vegetables,  devouring 
the  leaves,  or  sucking  thejuicesof  the  flowers. 
Many  of  them,  when  seized,  depress  the  head 
and  contract  the  feet,  as  if  they  were  dead. 
Their  colours  arc  often  very  brilliant.  We 
refer  for  au  example  of  them  to  the  Can- 
tharis  ve^icatoria,  commonly  known  as  the 
Blistering-fly  ; an  insect  of  a shining  green 
metallic  hue,  mostly  \bundaut  in  Spain. 

TR.\P-DOOR  SPIDER.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  Spiders  of  the  genera  Cteniza  and 
Actinopxis^  separated  by  modem  authors 
from  tnc  genus  i/ygale  of  Walckenaer,  and 
remarkable  for  forming  in  the  ground  a long 
cylindrical  tube,  protected  at  the  top  by  a 
circular  door,  which  is  connected  to  the  tube 
by  a hinge.  Mr.  Westwood  remarks  : — “ Of 
all  the  habitations  constructed  by  annulooe 
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Animals  for  their  own  abodes,  those  cylin> 
drical  retreats  lined  with  silk  and  fitted  to 
the  size  of  the  creature's  body,  are  amongst 
tlie  most  ingenioiis.  These  are  of  two  kin& : 
1st,  those  which  are  movable,  the  creature 
generally  weaving  various  extraneous  mate- 
rials into  the  texture  of  the  web,  and  often 
1 1 with  the  greatest  regularity  (amongst  which 
I may  particularly  mention  the  nests  made 
by  the  caddlce-worms  and  the  caterpillars 
1 of  various  Lepidoptera) ; and  2ndly,  those 
which  are  fixed,  being  formed  either  in  wood 
' or  the  earth.  Instances  of  the  latter  are 
afiforded  by  various  species  of  wild  bees  and 
wasps,  but  they  are  of  a comparatively  rude 
construction  compared  with  the  cells  of  the 
Trap-door  Spider.  The  interest  excited  by 
the  accounts  of  these  Spiders  has  been  kept 
alive  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  M.  Sauvages  published  his  account  of 
an  “ Araignee  maconne  iJUygale  ccementaria) 
in  the  Memoirs  de  I’Academio  des  Sciences, 
for  1758.”  The  writer  then  gives  several 
instances  of  specimens  having  been  described 
and  published  in  various  scientific  works 
since  that  date  ; and  proceeds  to  quote  the 
description  of  one  first  given  in  Brown’s 
; History  of  Jamaica.  ''Tarantula  2.  The 
' black  Tarantula  iCtcniza  nidtdani\  The 
valves  of  the  nest  are  so  well  contrived,  and 
1 so  strongly  connected,  that  whenever  they 
are  forced  open,  the  native  elasticity  of  the 
ligaments  that  fix  them  restore  them  imme- 
diately to  their  usual  position.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  the  loose  rocky  soils,  and 
nestles  under  ground.”  Mr.  W.  ad^,  by 
way  of  a note,  ‘‘Brown’s  figure  represents 
the  regular  trap -door  partly  opened,  having 
a larger  and  looser  fiap  attached  to  its  base 
at  the  hinge  above,  and  falling  backwards  ; 
and  a speamen  of  the  nest  in  the  Linnsean 
Society’s  collection  is  furnished  with  a short 
lax  membranous  appendage  on  the  outside 
of  the  trap-door  immediately  behind  the 
hinge.” 

Another  ^cies  {Mygale  lonica)  is  de- 
scribed by  Sydney  Smith  Saunders,  Esq., 
who  noticed  a number  of  nests  during  a short 
excursion  to  Zantc.  These  nests  were  found 
close  round  the  roots  of  the  olive-trees  in  a 
somewhat  elevated  situation,  and  were  ge- 
nerally observed  two  or  three  together  about 
the  same  tree  : the  soil  a sort  of  sandy  clay, 
of  a light  ochraceous  colour.  ‘‘  The  upper 
portion  of  the  nests  was  slightlv  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  t but  this  may 
have  arisen  firom  the  wosliing  away  of  the 
surrounding  earth  daring  the  heavy  au- 
tumnal raius,  the  more  especially  as  from 
the  coating  of  moss  which  showed  itself  in 
many  coses  upon  the  upper  srufoco  of  the 
operculum,  they  could  not  have  been  of  very 
recent  construction.  The  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  opercula  were  also  peculiar,  all 
of  them  being  more  or  less  provided  with  an 
elevation  of  the  posterior  margin  directly 
above  the  hinge,  to  the  extent  m some  in- 
stances of  one-tUrd  of  the  diameter  of  the 
lid.  The  object  of  this  projection  could  not 
be  mistaken,  for,  acting  as  a lever,  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  it  would  suffice  to 
raise  the  ^rculum,  and  afford  the  readiest 
ingress.  This  elevation  appears  to  be  pro- 

duced  by  a gradual  lengthening  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hinge  of  the  respeotive  layers 
of  which  the  lid  is  composed.  « « « The  in- 
terior lining  of  the  tube  of  M.  lonica  appears, 
from  all  the  nests  which  I have  seen,  to  be  of 
a less  perfect  consistency  than  that  of  M.fo~ 
diem^  and  divested  of  that  circumference  of 
macerated  /=;arth,  or  exterior  wall,  of  a more 
solid  consistency  than  the  surrounding  mass, 
which  in  those  of  the  last- mentioned  species 
give  strength  to  the  work,  and  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  tubes  from  the  mass  in 
which  they  arc  imbedded.  In  attempting 
such  separation,  the  tubes  of  the  Zante 
ilygalt  invariably  broke  asunder,  although 
this  effect  may  be  in  some  measure  attri- 
buted to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  excavation.  The  length  of 
these  tubes  was  about  four  and  five  inches." 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  obser- 
vations on  the  species  of  Trap-door  Spiders, 
to  notice  one  which  he  names  Actinopus 
ocdificatoritis.  “This  Spider  is  of  a pit^y 
block  colour,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen)  very  shining  and  polished;  the 
abdomen  (which  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  cephalo-thorax  and  greatly  elevated  and 
gibbose)  is  obscure,  very  finely  sericeous,  and 
of  an  uniform  dull  brown  black  colour : the 
legs  am  clothed  with  hair  and  fine  bristles 
of  various  lengths,  and  the  various  joints 
arc  connected  together  by  a very  pale 
whitish  membrane,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  annulated  j these  limbs 
are  nearly  of  equal  size,  but  variable  in 
thickness ; the  palpi  are  also  of  considerable 
length,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  feet,  at  least  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  I have  seen  either  of  this  or  the 
Jamaica  species.  This  species  is  a native  of 
North  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Drummond  Hay.  The  nests  are  about 
four  inches  deep,  slightly  ctxrved  within,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; the 
valve  at  the  mouth  not  being  circular,  but 
rather  of  an  oval  form,  one  side,  where  the 
hinge  is  placed,  being  straighter  than  the 
other.  The  valve  is  formed  of  a number  of 
layers  of  coarse  silk,  in  the  upper  layers  of 
which  are  imbedded  particles  of  the  earth, 
so  os  to  give  the  cover  the  exact  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  the  several  succes- 
sive layers  causing  it,  when  more  closely 
inspected,  to  resemble  a small  flattened 
oyster-shell.  The  mouth  of  the  nest  is 
shelved  off  at  the  edge,  so  that  the  valve, 
which  is  also  shelved  off  at  the  edge,  falls 
into  and  upon  the  orifice,  and  shuts  it  far 
more  completely  tluin  if  the  edges  of  the 
valve  had  been  cut  straight.  The  inner 
lining  of  the  nest  and  of  the  valve  is  pure 
white. 

TREE-FROG.  [See  Hyla.] 

TREPANG.  {Holothuria  edulis.)  A 
marine  Radiated  animal,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Holothuria ; sometimes  called  the  Sea 
Cucumber,  which  is  said  to  be  so  abundant 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Australian  coasts, 
that  by  diving  for  them,  in  from  three  to 
eight  fathoms  water,  a man  will  bring  up 
eight  or  ten  at  a time.  The  mode  of  pre- 
serving it  is  this  : the  animal  is  split  down 
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one  side,  boiled,  and  pressed  with  a weight 
of  stones  ; then  stretched  open  by  slips  of 
bamboo,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
in  smoke,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  put  away  in 
bags,  but  requires  frequent  exposure  to  the 
sun.  [See  Uolotuukia.] 

TRERON.  A genus  of  Pigeons  with  thick- 
ish  bills,  to  which  by  some  writers  the  Dodo 
is  considered  to  have  been  nearly  allied. 

TRICHECnUS.  [See  Walrus.] 

TRICnOGLOSSXJS.  A genus  of  the  Parrot 
family. 

Trichoolossus  SwAixsoxii,  or  Swaix- 
Rox's  Lorikeet.  This  bird,  whose  habitat 
is  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Gould's 
splendid  work  : — Head,  sides  of  the  face  and 
throat  blue,  with  a lighter  stripe  doi^  the 
centre  of  each  feather  ; across  the  occiput  a 
narrow  band  of  greenish  yellow  ; all  the 
upper  surface  green,  blotched  at  the  base  of 
the  neck  with  scarlet  and  yellow  ; wings 
dark  green  on  their  outer  webs  ; their  inner 
webs  black,  crossed  by  a broad  oblique  band 
of  bright  yellow  ; tail  green  above,  passing 
into  blue  on  the  tips  of  the  two  central 
feathers ; under  surface  of  the  toil  greenish 
yellow  ; chest  crossed  by  a broad  bond,  the 
centre  of  which  is  rich  scarlet,  with  a few 
feathers  fringed  with  deep  blue,  and  the 
sides  being  ridi  orange-yellow  margined  with 
scarlet ; under  surface  of  the  shoulder  and 
sides  of  the  chest  deep  blood- red  ; abdomen 
rich  deep  blue,  blotched  on  each  side  with 
scarlet  and  yellow  ; under  tail-coverts  rich 
yellow,  with  an  oblong  patch  of  green  at 
the  extremity  of  each  feather  ; bill  blood- red, 
with  tiie  extreme  tip  yellow ; nostrils  and 
bare  space  round  the  eye  brownish  black  i 
iridcs  reddish  orange,  with  a narrow  ring 
of  dark  brown  near  the  pupil ; feet  olive. 
The  flowers  of  the  various  species  of  Euca- 
lypti furnish  this  bird  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  ; and  as  those  trees  which  are 
covered  with  newly  expanded  blossoms  af- 
ford the  greatest  quantity  of  nectarine  juice 
and  pollen,  to  them  they  cliiefly  resort  for 
their  subsistence.  Three  or  four  species,  in- 
deed, are  often  seen  on  the  same  tree,  and 
often  simultaneously  attacking  the  pendent 
blossoms  of  the  same  branch.  ' 

TRICHODON.  (TrichodonSteUeri.'i  The 
only  species  belonging  to  the  ^nus  Tricho- 
don  (which  stands  among  the  Thoracic  Per- 
cidece  in  Cuvier’s  system)  inhabits  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  being 
found  both  on  the  American  and  Kamts- 
ehatdale  coasts,  and  abounding  particularly 
at  Unalaschka.  It  buries  itself  in  the  sani^ 
at  low  water,  and  is  d^  up  by  the  natives 
with  their  hands.  “ The  females  deposit 
their  roes  in  holes  in  the  sand,  where  the 
males  fecundate  them,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the,  parents  look  after  their  offspring, 
as  they  are  often  dug  up  in  the  same  pits 
with  their  little  ones.*' 

TRICnOPTERA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  insects  specially  founded  by  Kirby  for 
the  case-worm  flies  ; which  are  characterized 
four  hairy  membranous  wings,  bearing 
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considerable  resemblance  in  their  nerviues 
to  the  Lepidoptera  ; the  under  ones  folding 
longitudinally.  [See  Puryqaxea.] 

TRIDACNA,  or  CLAMS.  A genus  of 
Conchiferous  Mollusca,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  beautiful,  of  a delicate  white  colour 
tinged  with  buff.  They  are  equivalve,  ra- 
diately  ribbed,  the  ribs  horned  with  vaulted 
foliations,  waved  at  the  marrins,  with  a 
large  anterior  hiatus  close  to  the  umbones, 
for  the  passage  of  a large  byssus,  by  which 
the  animal  fixes  itself  on  marine  sulMtances, 
rocks,  and  with  the  most  extraordinary 
tenacity  ; hinge  with  a ligament  partly  ex- 
ternal ; two  laminar  teeth  in  one  vab'e,  one 
in  the  other.  The  shells  of  some  of  the 
Trulacna  gigas  weigh  fiOUlbs.,  and  are  used 
in  some  Catholic  countries  as  receptacles  for 
the  holy  water  used  in  churches.  The  ani- 
mal is  correspondingly  large. 

TRIGLA.  A genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  second  family  of  Acanihopterygiiy 
which  in  Cuvier’s  system  comprehends  a 
number  of  fishes  of  wnich  the  appearance  of 
the  head  is  singular,  being  variously  mailed, 


OURHARD.— (TRTOLA.) 


or  defended  by  spines  or  scaly  plates  of  hard  | 
matter ; but  they  have  many  characters  i 
in  common  with  the  Peretdee,  Their  princi- 
pal distinction  consists  in  the  suborbital 
bone  being  more  or  less  extended  over  the 
cheek  and  articulated  with  the  operculum. 
Our  figure  represents  one  of  the  principal 
genera,  the  Gurnards^  so  called  from  the 
Boimds  which  they  utter  with  their  gill-lids 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  have 
an  immense  sulwrbital  plate,  to  which  the 
operculum  or  gill-lid  is  articulated  by  an 
immovable  suture,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
separate  motion.  They  have  the  head  ver- 
tical in  the  sides,  hard  and  rough  bones,  two 
distinct  dorsals,  three  free  rays  under  the 
pectorals,  twelve  cseca,  and  an  air-bladder  of 
two  lobes.  Their  pectorals  are  very  large, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  for  raising  them  out 
of  the  water,  like  those  of  the  Flying-fishes. 
There  are  many  species  found  in  the  tem- 
perate seas.  [See  Qurxard.] 

TRIGONIA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusca,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species 
recent,  which  is  found  in  the  deep  seas  of 
New  Holland;  but  many  fossil.  The  ani- 
mal is  characterized  as  having  the  mantle 
open  along  its  length ; no  posterior  tubes  ; 
foot  powerful  and  trenchant.  The  shell  is 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  transversely  lur- 
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roved,  denticulated  on  the  inner  margin,  I 
rounded  anteriorly,  truncated  potteriorlv  ; | 
hinge  with  four  oblong,  compreeced,  di-  : 
ver^ng  teeth  in  one  Taive,  receiring  between  ' 
their  grooved  ridee  two  eimilar  teeth  in  tbe  ' 
other  { in  each  valve  two  muscular  impres- 
sions. The  inside  is  of  a brilliant  pearly 
texture,  tinj^d  with  purple  or  golden  brown.  ' 
The  Tri(fonia  peciinata  was  formerly  so  very 
rare,  that  even  an  old  worn-out  valve  would 
fetch  a high  price.  The  focsll  species  are 
numerous,  and  occur  in  the  upper  and  lower 
oolites,  the  lias,  and  in  the  beds  of  green 
sand. 

TRIGONOCEPHALUS.  A genus  of  poi- 
sonous serpents,  characterized  by  having  the 
tail  terminated  by  a horny  conical  process 
or  spur.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Kat- 
tlesnakes. 

TRILOBITES.  These  Cmsiacea,  which, 
as  Cuvier  tells  us,  appear  to  have  bMn  an- 
nihilated during  the  ancient  revolutions  of 
our  planet,  are  defined  in  that  most  scientific 
work  of  Dr.  Burmelster's,  devoted  to  their 
history,  were  a peculiar  family  of  Crustacea 
nearlv  allied  to  the  existing  FhyUopoda^  ap- 
proaching this  family  most  nearly  in  the  ge- 
nus Brar^ixms,  and  forming  a link  connect- 
ing the  FhyUopoda  with  the  PecUopoda.  We 
ne^  not  add  that  they  are  only  found  in  a 
, fossil  state,  and  that  our  figure,  which  repre- 
I sents  the  A$aphu$  caudaius,  a very  tvpical 
I form  of  the  family,  will  give  a general  idea 
I of  the  appearance  of  this  group  of  animals. 


IASamOB  OAQUAtUS. 

Our  countryman,  Edward  Lhwyd,  curator 
I of  the  Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford,  con- 
! sidcrably  more  than  a century  ago,  was  the 
I first  author  who  wrote  on  them.  Dr.  Bur- 
I meister,  whose  work  was  translated  and 
: published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1846,  be- 
lieves, fh>m  a comparison  of  their  structure 
1 with  recent  analogues,  that  these  animals 
moved  only  bv  summing,  and  remained 
I close  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  t they 
swam  in  an  inverted  position,  the  belly  up- 
wards, and  made  use  of  their  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a ball  as  a defence  against 
attacks  ftom  above.  Their  food  was  the 
smaller  water-animals.  Their  habitat  was 
not  the  open  sea,  but  the  vicinity  of  coasts 
In  shallow  water,  where  Uiey  lived  grega- 
tiously  in  vast  numbers.  Dr.  Burmcister 
believes  that  the  numbers  of  species  could 
never  liave  been  very  ^at,  and  thinks  that 
some  geologists,  by  Judging  of  size  and  such 
characters,  have  multiplied  the  species  too 
much. 

TBI>rERA*  The  first  section  of  the  order 
Homoptsba,  which  corresponds  with  the 


Unnaean  genus  Ctcoda^  and  comprises  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  the  order,  con- 
sisting of  the  largest  and  most  beautiftil  of 
the  species.  They  are  generally  saltatorial, 
but  the  hind  legs  are  never  disproportionably 
incrassated : they  have  ordinarily  three 
joints  in  the  tarsi,  and  very  small  antennie  t 
the  wings  are  varied  in  their  consistence  in 
different  species,  but  the  upper  pair  never 
exhibit  two  different  textur^  so  remarkable 
in  the  Heteroptera. 

TRINGA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
having  the  bill  cenerally  not  longer  than 
the  head,  with  its  tip  depresaed,  and  the 
nasal  groove  very  long.  Their  toes  have  no 
web  at  the  base,  and  the  back  toe  scarcely 
reaches  the  ground.  Their  legs  are  shortish, 
and  in  general  the  birds  are  of  small  size. 
In  this  genus  is  tlie  Sandpiper  (TVinpa  ea- 
mitus),  and  the  Purple  Simdpiper  {Trinffa 
mori^imo.)  The  Ruffs  are  closely  allied  to 
them.  [See  Rcff  and  SAxnriFEB.] 

TRITON.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  In 
the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  South  Seas. 
The  animal  has  two  long  tentaoula  fhmished 
with  eyes ; foot  round,  and  generally  short. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  ribbed  or  tuberculated, 
with  continuous  varices  placed  alternately 


on  each  whorl : spire  prominent  t right  Up 
oAen  wrinkled,  and  left  occasionally  thick- 
ened, generally  denticulated  within  t epi- 


dermis rough  ; operculum  homy.  By  some 
uncivilized  nations  inhabiting  the  countries 
near  which  it  abounds,  this  shell,  often  fhmi 
one  to  two  feet  long,  is  used  os  a military 
horn  I the  apex  ha^ng  a hole  bored  in  It, 
notes  can  be  produced  by  blowing  through 
the  aperture,  and  thus  it  becomes  a rude 
instrument  of  music. 

TROCIULTDiE.  A famlty  of  extremely 
diminutive  Tenuirostral  birds,  celebrated 
alike  for  the  brilliant  lustre  of  their  plumage 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  They  have 
a long  slender  beak,  and  a tongue  split,  al- 
most to  its  base,  into  two  filaments,  wliich, 
being  capable  of  protrusion  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  they 
are  sidd  to  employ  it  In  sucking  up  the  nectar 
of  flowers  t they,  however,  also  feed  on  in- 
sects. They  have  very  smaU  feet,  a great 
tail,  and  excessively  elongated  and  narrow 
wings } balancing  themselves  In  the  air  by 
a rapid  motion  of  the  latter,  now  hovering 
and  humming  round  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants,  and  now  darting  throusu  the  air  with 
almost  incredible  swiftness.  They  fight  des- 


perately with  each  other,  and  defend  their 
I nests  with  courage.  Two  of  the  some  species 
I can  rarely  suck  flowers  from  the  same  bush 
without  a rencontre : this  is  abundantly 
I confirmed  by  Mr.  Gosse,  when  deseribhig  the 


I species  Trodidut  monpo.  **  In  tbe  garden 
> were  two  trees,  of  the  kind  called  the  Malav 
I apple  (Etipenid  ifalacceruis)^  one  of  which 


was  but  a yard  or  two  from  my  window. 

I The  genial  influence  of  the  spring  rains  had 
; covered  them  with  a profusion  of  beautiful 
j blossoms,  each  eonsistlng  of  a multitude  of 
crimson  stamens,  with  very  minute  petals, 
I like  bunches  of  crimson  tassels  i but  the 
i leaf-buds  were  but  just  beginning  to  open. 
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A Makoo  Huxhixo-Bird  had,  every  day* 
and  all  day  long,  been  paying  hie  devoirs  to 
these  charming  blossoms.  On  the  morning 
to  which  I allude,  another  came,  and  the 
manceuvres  of  these  two  tiny  creatures  be- 
came highly  interesting.  They  chased  each 
other  through  the  labyrinth  of  twigs  and 
flowers,  till,  an  opportunity  occurring,  the 
one  would  dart  with  seeming  ftiry  upon  the 
oUter,  and  then,  with  a loud  rustling  of  their 
wings,  they  would  twirl  together,  round  and 
round,  until  they  nearly  came  to  the  earth. 
It  was  some  time  before  I could  see,  with 
any  distinctness,  what  took  place  in  these 
• tussles;  their  twirlings were  so  rapid  as  to 
I baffle  all  discrimination.  At  length  an  en- 
j counter  took  place  pretty  close  to  me,  and  I 
perceived  that  the  beak  of  the  one  grasped 
the  beak  of  the  other,  and  thus  fastened, 
both  whirled  round  and  round  in  their  per- 
pendicular descent,  the  point  of  contact  being 
the  centre  of  the  gyrations,  till,  when  another 
second  would  have  brought  them  both  on 
the  ground,  they  separated,  and  the  one 
chMiM  the  other  for  about  a hundred  yards, 
And  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  tree, 
where,  perched  on  a lofty  twig,  he  chirped 
monotonously  and  pertinaciously  for  some 
timet^I  could  not  help  thinking,  in  de- 
fiance. In  a few  minutes,  however,  the  ba- 
nished one  returned,  and  began  chirping  no 
less  provokingly,  which  soon  brought  on 
another  chase  and  other  tussle.  I am  per- 
suaded that  these  were  hostile  encounters, 
for  one  seemed  evidently  afhiid  of  the  o^er, 
fleeing  when  the  other  pursued,  though  his 
indomitable  spirit  would  prompt  the  chirp 
of  defiance ; and,  when  resting  after  a battle, 
I noticed  that  Uiis  one  held  his  beak  open 
as  if  panting.  Sometimes  thev  would  sus- 
pend nostilities  to  suck  a few  blossoms,  but 
mutual  prozimitv  was  sure  to  bring  them 
on  again,  with  the  same  result.  In  their 
tortuous  and  rapid  evolutions,  the  light  from 
their  ruby  necks  would  now  and  then  flash 
in  the  sun  with  gcm-llke  radiance ; and  as 
they  now  and  then  hovered  motionless,  the 
bro^y-ezpanded  tail,  whose  outer  feathers 
are  crimson-purple,  but  when  intercepting 
ttm  sun's  rays  transmit  orange-coloured 
light,  added  much  to  their  beauty.  A little 
Banana  Quit,  that  was  peeping  among  the 
blossoms  in  his  own  quiet  way,  seemed  now 
and  then  to  look  with  surprise  on  the  com- 
batants ; but  when  the  one  had  driven  his 
rival  to  a longer  distance  than  usu^,  the 
victor  set  upon  the  tmoffending  Quit,  who 
soon  yielded  the  point,  and  retired,  liumbly 
enough,  to  a neighboujing  tree.  The  war, 
for  it  was  a thorough  campaign,  a re^lar 
succession  of  battles,  lasted  fully  an  hour, 
and  then  I was  called  away  fVom  the  post 
of  observation,  ^th  of  the  Humming-birds 
appeared  to  be  adult  males." 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  article,  our 
author  observes  that  the  interior  of  flowers 
if  almost  always  inhabited  bv  very  small 
insects,  and  that  he  believes  It  u principally  | 
to  pick  out  these  that  the  Humming-birds  i 
probe  the  tubular  nectaries  of  blossoms.  That 
they  lUso  pursue  flies  on  the  wing  seems, 
bovver,  no  less  certain ; for  he  has  often 
seen  the  Mango,  just  before  night-fall,  flut- 


] tering  round  the  top  of  a tree  on  which  were 
I no  blossoms,  and  fVom  the  manner  in  which 
j it  turned  hither  and  thither,  while  hovering 
I in  a perpendicular  position,  it  was  manifest 
that  it  was  catching  minute  insects.  This 
species  (he  says)  when  flying  often  flirts  and 
flutters  the  tail  in  a peculiar  manner,  throw- 
ing it  in  as  he  hangs  perpendicularly  in  mid 
air,  when  the  appearance  of  the  broad  lus- 
trous feathers,  expanded  like  a fan,  is  par- 
tlcularlv  beautiful.  The  length  of  the  Mango 
Humming-bird  is  rather  more  than  five 
inches  ; and  in  expanse  it  somewhat  exceeds 
seven  inches. 

TheVERVAiKlIrMvryo-BiRi).  {MtUituga 
humiZif).  The  male  of  this  species  is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  its  winn 
expanded  being  three  and  a half.  The  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  metallic-green ; 
wings  purplish  black,  tsdl  deep  block ; chin 
and  throat,  white  speckled  with  block  ; breast 


white  ; sides  metallic  green ; belly  whitish, 
each  fbather  tipped  with  green  ; under  tail- 
coverts  white,  faintly  tipped  with  green. 


The  female  is  rather  less  than  the  male  i 
and  of  a yellower  green  above,  which  de- 
scends halfway  down  upon  the  tall : whole 
under  parts  pure  white,  unspotted,  and  un- 


tinged with  men ; tail-feathers,  except  the 
uropygials,  tipped  with  white.  Irides,  beak, 
and  feet  black. 


**  The  West  Indian  Vervain  iSiachiftar^ 
pAeta),"  a*  Mr.  Gosse  informs  us,"  is  one  of 
the  most  common  weeds  in  neglected  pas- 
tures, shooting  up  everywhere  its  slender 
columns,  set  around  with  blue  flowers,  to 
the  height  of  a foot.  About  these  our  little 
Humming-bird  is  abundant  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probing  the  azure  blossoms  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground.  It  visits  the 
spikes  In  succession,  flitting  from  one  to 
another,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  honey- 
bee, and  with  the  same  business-like  in- 
dustry and  application.  In  the  winter,  the 
abundance  of  other  flowers  and  the  paucity 
of  vervain-blossoms,  induce  its  attention  to 
the  hedgerows  and  woods.  I have  some- 
times watched,  with  much  delight,  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  little  species  at  the  moringa 
tree.  When  only  one  is  present,  he  pursues 
the  round  of  the  blossoms  soberly  enou|;h, 
sucking  09  he  goes,  and  now  and  anon  sittuig 
quietly  on  a twig.  But  if  two  arc  abont  the 
tree,  one  will  fl}'  off,  and, suspending  himself 
in  the  air  a few  yards  distant,  the  other  pre- 
sently shoots  off  to  him,  and  then,  without 
touching  each  other,  they  mount  upward 
with  a rtrong  rushing  of  wings,  perhaps  for 
five  hundred  feet.  Then  they  serrate,  and 
each  shoots  diagonally  towards  the  ground, 
like  a ball  from  a rifle,  and  wheeling  round, 
comes  up  to  the  blossoms  again,  and  sucks, 
and  sucks,  as  if  it  had  not  moved  away  at 
all.  Frequently  one  alone  will  mount  in 
this  manner,  or  dart  on  invisible  wing  dia- 
gonally upward,  looking  exactly  like  a 


humble-bee.  Indeed,  the  figure  of  thesmaller 
Humming-birds  on  the  wing,  their  rapidity, 
their  arrowy  course,  and  their  whole  manner 
of  flight,  are  entirely  those  of  an  insect ; 
and  one  who  has  watched  the  flight  of  a 
large  beetle  or  bee,  will  have  a very  good 


idea  of  the  form  of  one  of  tlicse  tropic  gemst 
pfUnted  against  the  sky.  I hare  observed 
all  our  three  species  at  one  time  engaged  in 
iucking  the  blossoms  of  the  moringa  at  Con- 
tent ; and  hare  noticed  that  whereas  Folyt- 
mus  and  ^fango  expand  and  depress  the  tall, 
when  hovering  before  flowers,  HumiUs,  on 
the  contrary,  Tor  the  most  part  erects  the 
tail,  but  not  invariably.  The  present  is  the 
only  Humming-bird  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  that  has  a real  song.  Soon  after  sun- 
rise in  the  spring  months,  it  Is  fond  of  sitting 
on  the  topmost  twig  ofsome  mango  or  orange 
tree,  where  it  warbles,  in  a very  weak  but 
very  sweet  tone,  a continuous  melody,  for  , 
ten  minutes  at  a time  : it  has  little  variety.  ; 
The  others  have  only  a pertinacious  chirp-  . 
ing.’*  ' 

One  day  in  June,"  observes  Mr.  Gosse,  \ 
while  speaking  of  their  mode  of  nidification 
in  the  sig-stg  terraces  cut  in  the  mountain  ‘ 
roods  of  Jamaica,  **  I found  two  nests  at-  ' 
tached  to  twigs  of  bamboo,  and  one  Just 
commenced.  Two  parallel  twigs  were  con-  < 
nccted  together  by  spiders*  webs,  profusely  . 
but  irregularly  stretched  across,  and  these  i 
held  a layer  of  silk-cotton,  which  just  filled  I 
up  the  space  (about  an  inch  square)  between  > 
them.  This  was  the  base.  The  others  were 
complete  cups  of  silk-cotton  exceedlnglv  , 
compact  and  neat,  ornamented  outside  vdtn  . 
bits  of  gray  lichen,  stuck  about.  Usually 
the  nest  is  placed  on  a iolnt  of  a bamboo 
branch,  and  the  diverging  twigs  are  em- 
braced by  the  base.  The  nest  is  about  the 
size  of  half  a walnnt-shell,  if  divided  not 
lengthwise,  but  transversely.  To  see  the  i 
bird  sitting  in  this  tiny  structure  is  amusing. 
The  head  and  tail  are  both  excluded,  the  ; 
latter  erect  like  a wren's  : and  the  bright 
eyes  glance  in  every  direction.  One  of  these  ' 
contained  two  eggs,  the  other  a single  young 
one  nearly  fledg^.*’  « • • **  Several  times 
I have  enclosed  a nest  of  eggs  in  a gauzed 
cage,  with  the  dam,  taken  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting ; but  in  no  case  did  she  survive  twenty- 
four  hours'  confinement,  or  take  the  slightest  ' 
notice  of  her  nest.  When  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  domesticate  a colonv  of  Polytnus, 
an  opportunity  offered  to  ada  this  minute  : 


an  opportunity  offered  to  add  this  minute 
species  to  mv  aviary.  For  at  that  time  two 
large  tamonnd-trees  veir  near  the  house 
were  in  fhll  blossom,  and  round  them  the 


Vervain  Humming-bird  was  swarming. 
They  flocked  together  like  bees,  and  the  aur  ' 
resounded  with  their  humming,  as  if  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a hive.  We  caught  several  i 
of  them  with  the  net,  but  could  make  nothing  , 
of  them;  they  were  indomitably  timid.  AVhen  | 
turned  into  the  room,  they  shot  away  into 
the  loftiest  angle  of  the  ceiling,  and  there 
hovered  motionless,  or  sometimes  slowly 
turning  as  if  on  a pivot,  their  win^  ail  the 
time  vibrating  with  such  extraordinary  ve- 
locity as  to  be  visible  only  as  a semicircular 
film  on  each  side.**  • « • **  The  spirit  of 
curiosity  is  manifested  by  this  little  bird  as 
well  as  by  the  larger  species.  When  struck 
at,  it  will  return  in  a moment,  and  peep  into 
the  net,  or  hover  jost  in  fVont  of  one's  face.** 
The  magnificent  work  of  Mr.  Gould  on  this 
Ikmily,  and  the  no  lets  elegant  and  admir- 
able book  of  M.  Bourcier,  will  leave  little  to 


I be  done  in  the  illustration  of  the  members 
I of  this  “ angelically  ^raccftil  group."  j 

TROGON".  (Curucut)  A genus  of  Scan-  i 
serial  birds,  mostly  inhabitants  of  South  j 
America.  They  differ  so  much  in  the  various  ! 
stages  of  growth,  that  it  has  caused  consider-  1 
able  confusion  of  species ; but  as  they  all 
agree  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  the  dc-  I 
scription  of  one  will  suffice.  — Tsooox  Cu- 
Ruen.  This  bird  is  ten  inches  and  a half  in 
length : beak  pale  yellow,  the  under  man- 
dible armed  with  stiff  black  bristles  ; head,  | 
neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
shining  green,  with  a blue  gloss  in  certain 
liglits ; wing-coverts  bluish-g^y,  marked 
with  many  undulating  black  lines ; quilU 
black,  nith  part  of  the  shafts  white ; the 
breast,  belly,  sides,  and  under  tail-coverts  of 
a beautiful  rM  ; thighs  dusky  ; upper  surface 
of  the  tail  ^reen,  except  the  three  outer 
feathers,  which  arc  blackish,  and  crossed 
with  narrow  transverse  lines  of  gray  ; tail 
wedge-shaped ; legs  brown.  It  is  a very 
solitary  bird,  being  found  only  In  the  thickest 
forests  : and  in  the  pairing  time  the  male  has 
a very  melancholy  note  (by  which  his  haunts 
are  discovered),  which  is  never  uttered  at  any 
other  time  than  wMle  the  female  is  sitting, 

I for  as  soon  as  the  young  make  their  appear- 
ance ho  becomes  again  perfectly  mute.  They 
begin  to  pair  in  April,  and  build  in  the  hole 
of  a rotten  tree,  laying  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s,  on  the  de- 
Cftyed  dust,  or  if  there  be  no  dust,  they  bruise 
the  sound  wood  into  powder  by  means  of 
I their  strong  bill.  The  young  when  first 
hatched  ore  quite  destitute  of  feathers  ; the 
; head  disproportionately  large,  and  the  legs 
very  long:  the  old  birds  feed  them  with  smiul 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  insects ; and  when 
able  to  shift  for  themselves,  desert  them  and 
return  to  their  solitary  haunts  till  August  or 
September ; when  they  arc  again  instinc- 
tively prompted  to  produce  another  brood. 
To  this  genus  belongs  the  gorgeous  long- 
tailed Trogon  or  the  feathers  of 

which  were  allowed  to  bo  worn  only  by 
^lexicans  of  the  highest  rank  in  former 
. times. 

I Mr.  Edwards  thus  speaks  of  those  lie  saw 
' while  pursuing  his  voyage  up  the  Amazon. 

" There  were  half  a dozen  varieties,  differing 
in  size — fVom  the  T,  viridiSt  a small  species 
' whose  body  was  scarceW  larger  than  many 
of  our  sparrows,  to  the  Conicua  grande  (Ca- 
Juru8  attricepB^  twice  the  size  of  a jay.  All 
, have  long  spreading  toils,  and  their  dense 
I plumage  makes  them  appear  of  greater  size 
than  the  reality.  They  are  solitary  birds ; 
and  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  tne  after-  i 
noon,  may  be  observed  sitting,  singly  or  in 
pairs,  some  species  upon  the  tallest  trees,  and 
others  but  a few  fbet  above  the  ground,  with 
tails  outspread  and  drooping,  watching  for 
passing  insects.  Their  appetites  appeased, 
they  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the 
I shade,  uttering  at  intervals  a mounmilnote, 


well  imitated  by  their  common  name,  ctiru- 
quo.  This  would  betray  them  to  the  hunter, 
but  they  are  great  ventriloquists,  and  it  is 


often  impossible  to  discover  them,  althouffh 
they  are  directly  above  one’s  head.  The 
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ipecict  Tnry  in  colouring  as  in  size,  but  the 
bocks  of  all  are  of  a lustrous  green  or  blue, 
and  bellies  of  red,  or  pink,  or  yellow.  The 
cuructux  QTantle  is  occasionally  seen  at  Barra; 
but,  fi^ucnting  the  tallest  forests,  it  is 
excce<Ungl^  difficult  to  be  obtained.  We 
offered  a high  price  for  a si>ecimcn,  and  em* 
ployed  half  the  garrison  for  this  single  bird 
without  success.  They  reported  that  they 
every  day  saw  them,  and  frequently  shot  at 
them  \ but  that  they  never  would  come 
down.  Their  feathers  were  so  loose,  that,  in 
falling  wheu  shot,  they  almost  Invariably 
lost  many  ; and  thus,  together  with  the  ten- 
derness of  their  skins,  made  them  the  most 
difficult  of  birds  to  preser^'c.’* 

TROGON'OTUERIUM.  [See  Sn*PL  ] 

TROOPI.\LS.  (Cossicus;  Icierua:  Xnn- 
thomu$.)  Passerine  birds,  in  which  the  beak 
is  large,  conical,  thick  at  the  base,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  mint.  Their  manners  some- 
what approacli  the  Starlings : they  fre- 
quently construct  their  nests  close  together, 
and  feed  on  insects  and  grain  ; and  wnen  in 
numerous  flocks  they  commit  great  ravages 
in  cultivated  districts,  especially  in  maize 
plantations.  In  his  voyage  up  the  river 
Amazon,  in  1^,  >fr.  Eduards  was  much 
struck  with  tlieir  nests,  and  from  his  lately 
published  narrative  we  make  the  following 
extract:  — **The  most  singular  nests,  and 
most  worthy  of  descriptiou,  were  those  of 
the  Troopials  {Cnssicua  icteronotuB,  Hwaln.), 
a large  black  bird,  much  marked  with  yel- 
low, and  frequently  seen  in  cages.  Their 
native  name  is  Japim.  They  build  in  colo- 
nies pensile  nests  of  grass,  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  having  an  opening  for  entrance  near 
the  top.  Ui>on  one  tree  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  and  the  thickness  of  a man's  arm,  were 
forty-five  nests  of  these  birds,  built  one  upon 
another,  often  one  depending  from  another, 
and  completely  concealing  all  the  tree-top 
exccin  a few  outermost  leaves  ; at  a distance 
the  whole  reaembicd  a huge  basket.  Fart 
of  these  nesU  belonged  to  the  Red-rumped 
Troopial  iC.'hcemorrfiouM):  and  a singular 
variety  of  Oriole,  the  Ruff-necked  of  Latham, 
culled  Araona  or  Rice-bird,  aRer  the  fashion 
of  our  cow-bird,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
Troopials*  nests,  leaving  the  young  to  the 
care  of  their  foster-mothers.  Usually  Troo- 
pials build  nearer  houses,  and  are  always 
welcome,  being  friendly  sociable  birds,  ever 
ready  to  repay  man's  protection  by  a song. 
ORen  in  such  situations  large  trees  are  seen 
with  hundreds  of  these  nests  dependent  from 
the  limbs  and  swaying  in  the  wind.  A 
colony  which  had  settled  upon  a tall  palm 
near  the  mill  was  one  night  entirely  robbed 
of  eggs  by  a lizard.  Snakes  are  sometimes 
the  depredators,  and,  between  all  their  ene- 
mies, the  poor  birds  of  every  species  are 
robbed  repeatedly.  Probably  owing  to  this  ' 
cause  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  more  than 
two  eggs  in  one  nest.  The  Red-rumped 
Troopials  shot  in  this  place  were  of  different 
■izea,  some  being  several  inches  longer  than 
others,  although  all  were  in  mature  plumage. 
Their  nests  were  perhaps  larger  than  those 
of  the  J aplms,  but  aiffered  in  no  other  respect. 


The  eggs  were  white,  spotted  with  brown, 
and  particularly  on  the  larger  end.  The 
Japim's  eggs  were  cream-coloured,  and  simi- 
larly spotted } and  the  eggs  of  the  ruff- 
ncckcd  orioles  were  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  bluish  in  colour,  and 
inucli  spotted,  and  lined  with  dark  brown." 

TROPIC-BIRD.  iVhaHon,')  A genus  of 
Palmipede  birds,  distinguished  by  two  long 
slender  tail-featlicrs,  and  well  known  to 
navigators  as  the  harbingers  of  the  tropics. 
They  arc  characterized  by  extraordinary 
Icnglli  of  winjj  and  feeble  feet ; tliey  are  ac- 
cordingly well  formed  fur  flight,  ana  disport 
in  tlie  air  fur  at  sea:  when  on  land,  to  which 
they  seldom  resort  fur  any  length  of  time 
together,  except  at  the  period  of  uldificatiun, 
they  arc  seen  perching  on  rocks  and  trees. 
Two  8i>ecies  only  arc  known  : Plio^ton  atht- 
rtus  and  Phaiiton  phitnicunu. 

The  CoMMOx  Tnoric-Binn  {PhnPton  /ef/le- 
reus)  is  about  the  size  of  a Partridge,  and 
has  very  long  w ings  : the  bill  is  red.  with  an 
angle  under  the  luwer  mandible,  like  those 
of  the  Gull  kind,  of  which  it  is  a species  : the 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  black,  which  ends 
in  a point  towards  the  back  of  the  head ; 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  quill-fcalhers  to- 
wards their  ends  are  black  tipped  w*ith  white  t 
all  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  white,  except  the 
back,  which  is  variegated  wUli  curved  lines 
of  black  : the  logs  and  feet  are  of  a vermtllion 
red  : the  toes  arc  w ebbed  : the  tail  consists 
of  two  long  straight  narrow  feathers  almost 
of  equal  breadth  from  their  quills  to  their 
points.  These  birds  arc  rarely  seen  but  be- 
tween the  tropics,  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  land.  Their  name  seems  to  imply  the 
limit  of  their  abode  ; ami,  indeed  they  are 
seldom  seen  but  a few  degrees  north  or  south 
of  either  tropic. 

Nothing,  says  Lesson,  who  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  lK>th  species  of  t!:e 
Tropic-bird,  can  be  more  graceful  than  their 
flight.  They  glide  along,  most  frequently 
w'ithout  any  motion  of  the  wing,  on  the  sus- 
taining air,  but  at  times  this  smooth  pro- 
gression is  interrupted  by  sudden  jerks. 
When  they  perceive  a ship,  they  never  fail 
to  sail  round  it,  as  if  to  reconnoitre.  They 
ordinarily  return  every  evening  to  the  land, 
to  roost  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  where  tliey 
place  their  nests.  Their  food  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  fish.  The  long  feathers  of 
the  tail  arc  employed  by  the  natives  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  or- 
naments of  dress. 

TROPIDORIIYNCnuS.  [See  Friab- 

BIRD.} 

TROUT.  iSnlmo fnrio^)  Tlie  common 
name  of  Trout  is  given  to  several  species  of 
the  genus  .So/fiio.  The  one  we  are  about  to 
describe  in  this  place  is  the  well-known 
River  TRotnr,a  valuable  fish, which  frequents 
most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Great  Britain, 
affording  much  diversion  to  the  angler,  and, 
from  its  vigilance  and  caution,  combined  with 
its  boldness  and  activitv.  requiring  all  his 
patience  and  no  little  skill.  The  colours  of 
the  Trout,  and  its  spots,  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent waters,  and  in  different  seasons ; it 
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I being  remarked  that  those  that  Inhabit  clear, 
fwifi,  and  shallow  ftreams,  and  live  mostly 
on  insect  food,  have  the  most  brilliant  red 
) spots  on  the  sides,  and  their  flesh  is  of  the 
finest  quality  t whilst  those  which  are 
obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  aquatic  vegetables 
are  dull  In  colour,  and  their  flesh  is  less  deli> 
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catc.  The  Common  River  Trout  Is  gene- 
rally from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
fyom  three  quarters  to  a pound  and  a half  in 
weight ; sometimes,  however,  but  not  oAen, 
considerably  exceeding  it : the  form  of  the 
i head  is  blunt ; the  eye  large,  the  irides  sil- 
I very,  with  a tinge  of  pink  t the  teeth  numc- 
' rous,  strong,  and  curving  inwards,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  vomer : the 
convexity  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  outline 
nearly  similar  ; and  the  scales  small.  . The 
colour  of  the  back  ami  upper  part  of  the  sides 
is  made  up  of  numerous  dark  reddish-brown 
spots  on  a yellow-brown  ground ; about  a 
dozen  bright  red  spots  along  the  lateral  line, 
I with  a few  other  red  spots  above  aud  below 
I ] it ; the  lower  port  of  the  sides  golden  yellow; 

belly  and  under  surface  silvery  white  ; dorsal 
, fin  and  tail  light  brown,  with  numerous 
darker  brown  spots  ; the  adipose  fin  brown, 
frequently  with  one  or  two  darker  brown 
spots,  and  edged  with  red  ; the  pectoral, 
ventral,  and  anal  fins  uniform  pale  orange- 
I brown.  The  female  fish  is  of  a brighter  and 
I more  beautiful  appearance  than  the  male. 

In  streams  that  flow  rapidly  over  gravelly 
or  rocky  bottoms,  the  Trout  arc  generally 
remarkable  for  the  brillianuy  and  beauty  of 
their  spots  and  colours : and  they  are  finest 
in  appearance  and  flavour  from  the  end  of 
May  till  towards  the  end  of  September  ; an 
effect  pro<iuccd  by  the  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  nutritious  foo<l  obtained  during 
that  period.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  remarks 
j that  *‘each  species  of  Trout  has  its  pecu- 
liarities of  colour  : but  the  common  Trout 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class  : the  varia- 
I lions  of  its  tints  and  spots,  from  golden- 
I yellow  to  crimson  and  greenish-black,  are 
almost  infinite,  and  depend,  In  a great  mea- 
I sure,  on  the  nature  of  its  food ; for  the  co- 
I lours  are  always  the  must  brilliant  in  those 
fish  that  feed  on  the  water-shrimp ; and 
\ those  arc,  also,  the  most  highly  prized  for 
the  tabic.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the 
brightness  of  the  colours  is  not  diminished 
when  the  fish  dies  ; for,  even  after  he  has 
been  played  with  for  an  hour  or  longer  by 
the  practised  angler,  and  at  length  is  brought 
I floating  upon  his  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
I stream,  and  thrown  upon  the  bank  flounder- 
ing, till,  gasping  with  distant  and  feeble 
: motions,  he  is  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or 
dies  from  exhaustion,  his  Kaly  splendour  is 
I as  bright  as  before.** 
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It  is  observed  that  during  the  day  the 
larger-sized  fish  move  but  little  from  their 
accustomed  haunts  i but  towards  evening 
and  during  the  night  they  rove  in  search  of 
small  fish,  insects,  and  their  various  larvce, 
upon  whicli  they  feed  with  eagerness.  With 
no  foo<l,  however,  do  thev  seem  so  delighted 
as  wiih  the  May-fly.  The  young  Trout  fry 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  day  sporting  on 
the  shallow  gravelly  scours  of  the  stream, 
where  the  want  of  sufiicient  depth  of  water, 
or  the  greater  caution  of  larger  and  older 
fish,  prevents  their  appearance.  The  season 
of  spawning  with  the  Trout  is  generally  in 
October,  at  which  time  the  under  jaw  of  the 
old  male  exhibits  in  a smaller  degree  tlie 
elongation  and  curvature  observed  in  the 
male  Salmon.  The  stomach  of  this  fish  is 
uncommonly  thick  and  strong  ; but  tlus  cir- 
cumstance is  obeerved  to  be  nowhere  so  re- 
markable as  in  those  fountl  in  some  of  the 
Irish  lakes,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
county  of  Galway.  These  are  called  Gil- 
laroo  Trouts  : on  the  most  accurate  ex- 
amination, however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  arc  specifically  different  from  the 
common  Trout,  but  by  living  much  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Crustacea,  and  swallowing 
small  stones  at  the  same  time,  their  stomachs 
acquire  a much  greater  degree  of  thickness, 
and  a kind  of  muscular  appearance,  so  os  to 
resemble  a sort  of  gizzard.  [See  Salmon- 
Trout.] 

TRUMPET-FISH.  (Ctntriscus  scolopax.) 
This  is  a singular  looking  small  Acanthop- 
terygious  fish,  sometimes  called  the  Sea 
Snipe.  Its  IkkIv  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  it 
Is  distinguished  by  its  long  tubular  beak, 
which  seems  well  adapted  for  drawing  from 
among  the  sea-weed  and  mud  the  minute 
Crustacea  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  feed. 
On  the  back  is  a slight  ridge  ; and  the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a strong,  pointed 
spine,  movable  and  serrated,  constituting  a 
formidable  weapon  of  defence.  The  colour 
of  the  back  is  red,  the  sides  lighter  red ; the 
sides  of  the  head  and  belly  silvery,  tinged 
with  a golden  hue  ; the  scales  on  the  bodr 
hard  and  rough  ; and  the  fins  of  a grayish 
white.  The  Xrumpet-fbh  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  flesh  is  reckoned 
good.  [See  Aulostoma.] 

TRUIHC-FISH.  [See  OsxnACiox.] 

TRYGON.  [SccRat  : Stiko-Rat.] 

TUBICOLJE.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
AnelUdfZt  comprehending  those  which  live 
in  tubes.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is 
the  Scrjndat  the  shell  of  which  is  formed  of 
calcareous  matter,  resembling  that  of  the 
shells  of  Mollusca,  and  apparently  secreted 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  lu  a similar 
manner.  They  are  generally  found  cluster- 
ing in  masses,  attached  to  the  surface  of 
stones,  shells,  or  other  bodies,  which  have 
been  for  any  length  of  time  immersed  in  the 
sea,  and  more  or  less  contorted  according  to 
the  position  in  which  they  grow.  Tlie  ani- 
mal residing  in  this  shell  has  its  branchial 
filaments  or  gill-tufts  all  assembled  round 
the  bead ; where  they  form  a pair  of  fan- 
like appendages,  usually  possessing  very 
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brilliant  coloun.  At  the  base  of  each  scrlea 
ia  a fleshy  fllament,  one  of  which  is  pro- 
longed and  dilated  at  iU  extremity  into  a 
flat  disc,  which  fits  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
and  serres  to  close  it  when  the  animal  is 
withdrawn  into  the  tube.  These  groups  ere 
found  in  tropical  regions,  where  they  usually 
form  their  habitations  in  the  midst  of  corals, 
and  lengthen  their  tulies  as  the  coral  is  built 
up  around  them.  Numerous  smaller  species 
are  also  found  on  our  own  coasts,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  hues 
of  their  expanded  gills.  Others  there  are 
which  do  not  form  their  tubes  by  a calca- 
reous exudation  from  their  own  bodies,  but 
by  cementing  together  particles  of  shell, 
sand,  &c.,  by  means  of  a glutinous  secretion. 

TDBIFERA.  The  name  given  by  La- 
marck to  an  order  of  the  class  Polypi,  com- 
prising those  which  are  united  upon  a com- 
mou  substance  fixed  at  iU  base,  and  whose 
surface  is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with 
retractile  hollow  tubes. 

TUBULARIA.  The  name  ot  a genus  of 
Corallines  which  have  tubes  of  a homy  sub- 
stance, simple  or  branched,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  the  polypes  are  protruded. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  stagnant  fresh 
water ; but  the  Tubularia  marina  have  two 
ranges  of  tenUcula,  the  exterior  as  rays  the 
interior  as  a tuft. 

TUBULiBRANClIIATA.  An  order  of 
hermaphrodite  Gasteropodous  Molluscs,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  the  shell  in  the 
form  of  a more  or  less  irregular  tube  in 
which  the  brancliiffi  arc  lodged. 

TUCUTUCO.  (Ctenomy  Brcaaiemit.')  A 
curious  small  animal,  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, described  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a rodent, 
with  the  habits  of  a mole.  It  is  extremely 
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abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
is  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  be  seen  when  at  liberty.  It  lives 
almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefers  a 
sandy  soil  with  a gentle  incUnation.  The 
burrows  are  said  not  to  be  deep,  1^1  uf  great 
length.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits; 
and  their  principal  food  is  afforded  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  is  the  object  of  their 
extensive  and  superficial  burrows.  Tins 
animal  is  universally  known  by  a very  pecu- 
liar noise,  which  it  makes  when  beneath  the 
ground.  A person,  the  first  time  he  hears 
It,  ia  much  surprised  ; for  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  whence  it  comes,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
guess  what  kind  of  creature  utters  it.  The 
Doise  consiats  of  a 8hort»  but  not  roughi  naa al 
jrnint,  which  is  repeated  about  four  Umcfl  in 
quick  •uccewion ; the  first  grunt  “ 
loud,  but  a little  longer,  and  more  dUtinct 
than  the  three  following  : the  musical  time 
of  the  whole  is  constant,  as  often  m it  la 
uttered.  The  name  Tucutuco  is  given  in 
imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  times  of  the 
day,  where  this  animal  it  abundant,  the 
noise  may  be  heard,  and  sometimes  directly 
beneath  one’s  feet.  When  kept  in  a wm 
the  Tucutucos  move  about  slowly  and  clum- 
sily, whi^  appears  oaring  to  the  outward 
a^on  of  their  hind  lege  i and  they  are  like- 


wise quite  incapable  of  jumping  the  smaUest 
vertical  height,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  not  being  at- 
tsicbed  by  a ligamentum  teres.  When  eating, 
they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  hold  the 
piece  in  their  fore  paws. — Mr.  Darwin  ob- 
sera  es,  that  the  wide  plains  north  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  are  undermined  by  these  animals  ; 
and  near  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  where  Pa- 
tagonia blends  with  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
whole  sandy  country  forms  a great  warren 
fur  the  Tucutuco. 

TUI.  The  native  name  of  a Passerine 
bird  of  New  Zealand  ; it  is  called  by  some 
the  “Parson  Bird,"  and  by  others  the 
“Mocking  Bird."  It  is  the  Prosllicmadera 
(meropsj  cincinnata  [which  see]. 

TUNICATA.  An  order  of  Acephalous 
Mollusca;  for  a lucid  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  which,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
‘ llistory  of  British  Molluscs  and  their  Shells, 
by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  and  Sylv.  Uan- 
Icy, F.L. 8.’  “The  Tiinicata  ore  Mollusca 
which  have  no  true  shell,  but  are  enveloped 
in  a coriaceous  tunic  or  mantle ; whence 
their  name.  This  is  constructed  in  the  forin 
of  a sac  with  two  openings,  or  else  is  shaped 
like  a tube,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions, 
open  at  both  ends.  Within  tlie  tunic  we 
find  the  viscera,  consisting  of  well-defined 
organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  diges- 
tion, and  a muscular  and  a nervous  system. 
The  branchial  organ  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a sac,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  of  which  it  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  antechamber,  and  is  never  arranged 
in  distinct  leaflets,  os  it  is  in  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  conchifero.  The  circulation  of 
their  blood  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  its 
fluctuations  and  periodical  changes  of  direc- 
tion. They  have  no  distinct  head,  and  no 
organs  serving  os  arms  or  feet.  Sometimes 
they  are  free,  more  usually  fixed  i but  in  all 
cases  free  during  some  portion  of  their  exist- 
ence. Some  are  simple,  some  present  various 
degrees  of  eombination  t some  are  simple  in 
one  generation,  combined  in  another.  They 
are  all  dwellers  in  the  sea.  Their  various 
states  and  structures  enable  naturalists  to 
group  them  under  several  well-marked 
tribes,  of  most  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  British  seas.  The  best  classification 
of  them  is  that  proposed  by  Professor  Milne 
Edwards.  He  divides  them  into  three  sub- 
orders, of  which  the  Salpa,  the  Ascidia,  and 
the  Pyrosoma  are  the  types,  and  subdividsa 
the  Ascidians  proper  into  simple,  social,  and 
compound.  Of  all,  except  the  Pyrosoma, 
we  have  British  examples. 

“These  animals  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  all-observing  Aristotle.  Like  most  phi- 
losophic naturaUsta,  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  had  for  him  great  attractions. 
The  Ascidia  was  one  of  the  many  creatures 
which  he  examined,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
definite  information  respecting  such  distinc- 
tion. Its  inert  and  sponge-like  form,  rooted 
to  the  ground,  seemed  to  indicate  a vegetable 
nature ; but  Aristotle  was  not  content  with 
a mere  external  survey — he  explored  its 
internal  structure,  and  soon  perceived  its 
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' highlj  animal  condition,'*  &c*  Ac.  i« 

, wortl^  of  remark,  that  very  lately  the  Asci- 
I dian«  have  again  played  a in  that 

I much'Tezed  question  of  the  distinction 
tween  animals  and  vegetables."  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  pursued,  with  much  ability, 
in  the  work  from  whi^  the  foregoing  is 
extracted,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refrr  our 
readers.  [See  Salfa  in  SurpLxxsxT.] 

TUKKY.  (ITiynnus  vu^oris.)  This 
Acanthopteiygious  Ash  has  been  known  and 
celebrate  from  a very  remote  period,  and 
at  present  forms  a valuable  source  of  profit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
where  in  the  sxunmer  season  they  resort  m 
, vast  shoals,  and  are  taken  in  large  nets,  or 
by  means  of  what  the  Italians  call  the  ton- 
' naro.  Though  bearing  a general  resem- 
blance to  the  Mackerel  in  form,  it  is  a far 
larger  and  stouter  fish.  Each  jaw  is  Pu- 
nished with  a row  of  small  sharp-pointed 
teeth,  slightly  curved  inwards  i the  ton^pie 
and  inside  of  the  mouth  very  dark  coloured  { 
the  cheeks  are  covered  with  long,  narrow, 
pointed  scales ; the  operculum  smooth : the 
dorsad  and  anal  fins  are  each  followed  by 
nine  small  flnlets ; and  the  tail  is  crescent- 


I shaped.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  very 
dark  blue  j the  Mlly  a Light  gray,  spotted 
, with  silvery  white : the  first  dorsal  fin,  pec- 
j torals,  and  ventrals,  black ; the  second  dorsal 
' and  anal,  nearly  fl^-colour,  with  a silvery 
tint ; the  finlets  above  and  below  yellowish, 
tipp^  with  black.  Mr.  Yarrell,  quoting  the 
MS.  of  Mr.  Couch,  states  that  "the  Tunny 
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appears  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  summer  and 
autumn  i but  is  not  often  token,  because  it 
does  not  swallow  a bait,  or  at  least  the 
fishermen  use  no  bait  that  is  acceptable  to 
it  I and  its  size  and  strength  seldom  suffer 
it  to  become  entangled  in  their  nets.  It 
feeds  on  Pilchards,  Herrings,  and  perhaps 
roost  other  small  fishes ; but  the  Skipper 
( ICsox  saurtu)  seems  to  be  a favourite  prey  ; 
for  it  not  only  compels  it  to  seek  another 
element  for  safety,  but  will  also  spring  to  a 
' considerable  height  after  it,  usually  across 
its  course,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
strike  down  its  prey  with  its  tail." 

The  Tunny  sometimes  acquires  an  im- 
mense size,  some  having  been  taken  which 
measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  weighed 
five  hundred  pounds : the  specimens,  how- 
ever, do  not  usually  exceed  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  flesh  is  considered  very  de- 
licious, though  very  solid  food  \ as  firm  as 
Sturgeon,  but  of  a finer  flavour.  It  is  dressed 
in  a variety  of  ways  in  France  y served  as  a 
ragout,  as  soup,  plain  broiled  or  fried,  made 
into  pies,  or  pickled  and  eaten  cold,  as  we 
eat  pickled  salmon.  [See  Boicito.J 


TUPATA.  A genus  of  remarkable  in* 
secUvorous  animals,  of  which  there  are  only 
three  spectes  at  present  known,  and  these 
are  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  Their 
habits  are  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  fruit 
and  insects ; but  instead  of  being  decidedly 
terrestrial,  they  lead  the  life  of  Squirrels, 
whose  appearance  they  greatly  resemble, 
and  whose  sp^htUness  and  activity  they 
almost  rival.  l!%ey  have  toft  glistening  hair 
and  a long  bushy  tail ; and  were  it  not  for 
their  long,  pointed  muzzle,  they  could  not 
be  easily  distinguished  at  a distance  from 
Squirrels.  The  name  of  £anxr^  is  as  often 
given  to  this  animal  as  Tupaia. 

TUBBINELLA.  A genus  of  marine 
MoUusca,  inhabiting  a l^e,  heavy,  and 
rather  fu^orm  shell ; turbinated ; thick  and 
wide  near  the  apex  y spire  short ; aperture 
rather  narrow,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an 
open  canal  y left  lip  with  from  three  to  five 
distinct  plaits,  whicn  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell.  They  axe  found  in  the 
Indian  and  African  oceans. 

TURBO  : TX7RBINID.S.  A genus  and 
family  of  Qasteropodons  MoUusca,  character- 
ized by  having  a sheU  of  a regular  turbinated 
form,  with  an  entire  and  rounded  mouth. 
The  laigest  and  perhaps  the  best-known 
species  is  the  Turbo  marmoratui ; but  there 
are  numerous  others;  andwe  cannot,  perhaps, 
give  a clearer  or  more  interesting  account  of 
the  genus  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Popu- 
lar Conchology  " of  Agnes  Catlow : “ Shell 
I rather  turretted,  base  not  flattened  t mouth 
round ; lips  not  united  ; outer  lip  tnin  y an 
operculum,  sheUy  and  soUd.  Animal^  head 
having  two  pointed  tentacula,  with  eyes  at 
the  base ; foot  short.  Thirty-four  species 
recent,  and  four  foseU.  The  shells  of  this 
genus,  if  placed  upon  their  mouths,  wiU 
stand  steadily  in  that  position,  with  the 
axis  very  much  inclined.  They  are  brought 
from  China,  India,  Africa,  Ac.  The  Turbo 
littoreusy  or  common  Periwinkle,  is  used  by 
mankind  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  England  in  great  numbers. 
In  Sweden,  where  they  also  abound,  they 
serve  to  prognosticate  tne  approaching  state 
of  the  weathery  peasants  having  observed 

that  whenever  the  periwinkles  ascend  the 
rocks  it  is  a sure  sign  of  a storm  being  near, 
as  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  Having  of  the 


waves  t on  the  contrary,  when  they  make  a 
descent  upon  the  sand  it  is  an  indication  of 
a calm.  In  hot  countries  some  species  are 


often  seen  on  the  trees  near  the  coast,  and 
on  the  rocks  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  ; they  remain  stationary  on  the 
latter  during  the  hottest  hours,  even  when  it 
is  painful  to  walk  on  them  from  their  great 
heat  i they  leave  the  water  ea^  In  the 
morning,  but  return  at  night.  These  cir- 
cumstances prove  that,  althoi^h  marine, 
many  species  are  amphibious.  These  shells 
ue  often  highly  iridescent ; and  the  mouth 
in  some  speries,  os  the  Tur^  chry8o$tomu$f 
la  of  a deep  and  beautifril  golden  colour.'* 

TURBOT.  {Pleuronectea  moximiis.)  Of 
all  our  Flatfishes  this  is  both  the  beet  and 
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Crcaiurjj  of  f}?itural  ^ii^torii ; 


'■  one  of  the  largeit  t and  when  we  consider 
that  the  namber  brought  to  BilUnngate 
I market  alone  amounts  to  about  90t000  in  one 
j year,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  they  are 
sometimes  scarce  and  dear,  the  piseiTOrous 
epicures  of  the  metropolis  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  such  de- 
limous  fare.  The  Turbot  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
where  it  often  arrives  at  a very  large  size. 


TniiBOT,-^n.BnnoMXCTaB  UAznins  ) 


It  has  a broader  and  sc  uarer  form  than  any 
others  of  the  genus ; and  is  of  a dark  brown 
on  the  upper  surface,  marbled  with  blackish 
spots  of  different  sizes  ; and  white  beneath : 

I the  scales  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  ob* 

I serrable,  but  the  skin  is  of  a wrinkled  ap* 

{ pearance,  and  covered  with  pretty  numerous 
1 and  moderately  large  pointed  tubercles  or 
! abrupt  spines,  those  on  the  upper  or  coloured 
j side  being  far  larger  than  those  on  the  under 
side : the  lateral  line  forms  an  arch  over  the 
pectoral  flxu,  and  from  thence  runs  straight 
to  the  tail.  It  generally  lies  In  deep  water, 
preying  on  worms,  Crustacea,  and  marine 
insects,  as  well  as  on  small  fishes : it  is  takeu 
in  ^at  quantities  about  the  northern  coasts 
of  England,  as  well  os  those  of  France,  Hol- 
land, &c.,  and  is  baited  for  with  pieces  of 
herring,  haddock,  ftc.,  but  more  particularly 
with  ^ river  lamprey,  vast  quantities  of 
whldi  are  said  to  be  purchased  of  our  fisher- 
men by  the  Hutch. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nioa,  that  The  only  fishery,  Mrhaps,  whicli 
neither  the  Scotch  nor  the  £ogUih  follow 
up  with  the  same  success  os  the  Dut^,  is 
that  of  the  Turbot : the  finest  of  which  arc 
supposed  to  be  taken  upon  the  Flemish 
banks.  The  Turbot  fishery  begins  about  the 
; end  of  March,  when  the  Dutch  fishermen 
I assemble  a few  leagues  to  the  south  of  ScUc- 
j veling.  As  the  warm  weather  approaches, 
j the  fish  gradually  advance  to  the  northward, 
i and  dunng  tlie  months  of  April  and  May 
iithey  are  found  in  great  slioals  on  the  banks 
ijealfed  the  Broad  Forties.  Early  in  June 
I'tbey  have  proceeded  to  the  banks  which 
'aujrround  the  small  island  of  Heligoland,  off 
: the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  fishery 
continues  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
terminates  for  the  year.  The  mode  of  taking 
tile  Turbot  is  os  follows : — At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  trawl-net  is  used ; which . 
being  drawn  along  the  banks,  brings  tip  va- 
I flous  kinds  of  Flatfish,  ns  Boles,  Plaice, 

I Thombaoks,  and  Turbots } but  when  the 


warm  weather  has  driven  the  fish  into  deeper 
water,  and  upon  banks  of  a rougher  surface, 
where  trawling  is  no  longer  practicable,  the 
fishermen  have  then  recourse  to  their  many- 
hooked  lines.  The  hooks  are  baited  with 
the  common  Smelt,  and  a small  llsn  re- 
sembling an  eel,  called  the  Gore-bill  [Gar- 
flsh].  Though  very  considerable  quantities 
of  this  fish  are  now  taken  on  various  parts 
of  our  own  coasts,  fh>m  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  yet  a preference  is  given  in  the 
Ixindon  market  to  tnose  caught  by  the  Dutch, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  drawn  not  less 
than  80,0001.  a year  for  the  supply  of  this 
market  alone ; and  the  Danes  from  12JOOOL 
to  15,0002.  a year  for  sauce  to  this  luxury  of 
the  table,  extracted  from  one  million  of 
lobsters,  taken  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Nor- 
way,— though  our  own  shores  are  in  many 
parts  plentifully  supplied  with  this  crusta- 
cean, equal  in  goodness  to  those  of  Norwray.’* 

TURDUS  : TURDID^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Passerine  birds,  embracing  the  va- 
rious species  of  Thrushes,  &c.  [See  'riiBU8&.3 

TURKEY.  (JHeltagru  pa2?inaro.)  The 
Turkey  came  oiiglnally  from  Worth  Ame- 
rica, wnerc  it  still  associates  in  larM  flocks,  ; 
though  it  is  fast  decreasing  in  its  wild  state, 
being  only  found  in  remote  and  unfre- 
quented spots.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length  ; being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  domestic  variety.  The  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  blacK,  variegated  with  bronze 
and  bright  glossy  green,  in  some  parts 
changing  to  purple  { the  quills  are  green 
gold,  black  toward  the  end,  and  tipped  with 
white  ; the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  fbathen, 
brown,  mottled,  and  tipped  snth  black  t the 
tail-coverts  are  waved  with  black  and  white ; 
on  the  brcn!"t  !s  a tuft  of  black  hairs,  ci^ht  ' 
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inches  in  length : in  other  respects  It  re- 
sembles the  domestic  bird,  especially  in 
having  a bare  carunculated  head  and  neck, 
a fleshy  dilatable  appendage  hanging  over  , 
the  bill,  and  a short  blunt  spur  or  knob  at  > 
the  back  part  of  the  leg.  ^ 

Tame  Turkeys,  like  every  other  animal 
in  a state  of  domestication,  vary  consider-  ! 
ably  in  colour,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  dark  i 
gray,  inclining  to  black,  with  a little  white 
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towards  the  end  of  the  feathcn ; some  arc 
black  and  white ; othera  perfectly  white  ; 
there  ii  also  a beautiful  variety  of  a fine 
deep  copper  colour,  with  the  greater  oullU 
pure  white,  and  the  tail  of  a dirty  white  : 
but  ill  all  of  them  the  tuft  of  black  hair  on 
the  breast  is  prevalent.  The  young  males 
do  not  put  out  the  tuft  on  the  breast  till  they 
are  about  tliree  years  old.  Great  numbers 
are  bred  in  Korfolk,  SufTolk,  and  other 
counties,  whence  thcjjr  are  driven  to  the 
London  markets  in  flocks  of  several  hun* 
dreds.  The  drivers  manage  them  with  fa* 
cility,  by  means  of  a bit  of  red  rng  tied  to  a 
long  rod,  which,  from  the  antipathy  these 
birds  bear  to  that  colour,  effectually  drives 
them  forward.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  spring,  generally  in  a retired  and 
obscure  place,  as  the  male  will  often  break 
them.  They  are  usually  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  in  number,  white  mixed  with  red- 
dish or  yellow  freckles : the  female  sits  with 
so  much  perseverance,  that  if  fresh  eggs  be 
introduced  into  the  nest  immediately  upon 
the  young  being  hatched,  she  will  long  con- 
tinue the  business  of  incubation  ; but  m this 
climate  she  has  seldom  more  than  one  hatch 
in  a season.  Young  Turkeys  require  great 
core  in  rearing,  being  subject  to  a variety  of 
diseases  from  cold,  rain,  and  dews  ; but  as 
soon  as  thev  are  sufficiently  strong,  the  hen 
abandons  them  entirely,  and  they  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  utmost  rigour  of  our 
winters. 

The  motions  of  the  male,  when  agitated 
w'ith  desire,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Peacock  : he  erects 
his  tail,  and  spreads  it  like  a fan,  whilst  his 
wings  droop  and  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
he  utters  at  the  same  time  a dull,  hollow 
sound  ; he  struts  round  and  round  with  a 
solemn  pace,  assumes  all  the  dignity  of  the 
most  majestic  of  birds,  and  every  now  and 
then  bursts  out  abruptly  into  a most  iin* 
musical  gurgle.  The  familiar  name  of  this 
bird,  it  is  said,  oririnated  in  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  originally  came  from  Turkey. 

The  OcELLATKD  TURKEY.  {MtUafpris 
oceUata. ) Tills  magnificent  species  is  a native 
of  Honduras,  whence  it  has  been  brought 
alive  to  this  country  and  preserved  in  the 
aviary  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  It  is  a much 
more  splendid  bird  tlian  the  common  Turkey, 
and  among  other  characters  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye-Uke  marks  on  the  tail  and 
upi>cr  coverts. 

TUKKEY  BUZZARD.  {CathartcM  aura*") 
This  is  a rapacious  bird  belonging  to  the 
VuHuridce  family,  and  often  called  the 
Tt’HKEr  VtaTUKE.  It  inhabits  a vast  range 
of  territory  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  but  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states  of  the  Union  it  is  partially 
migratory,  the  greater  part  retiring  to  the 
south  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The 
Turkey  Buzzard  is  two  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  ami  with  wings  extended  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  breadth.  The  bill  fVom  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  is  almost  two  inches 
and  a half  long,  of  a dark  horn  colour  for 
upwards  of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  the  nostril 
a remarkably  wide  slit  or  opening  through 


it : the  tongue  is  concave,  cartilaginous,  and 
finely  serrated  on  its  edges ; eyes  dark,  and 
briglit ; the  head  and  neck  are  furnished 
with  a reddish  wrinkled  skin,  beset  with 
short  black  hairs  ; from  the  hind  head  to  the 
neck  feathers  the  space  is  covered  with  down 
of  a sooty  black  colour  ; the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  is  bare  as  far  as  the  breast-bone,  the 
skin  on  the  lower  part  or  pouch  very  much 
wrinkled,  but  is  not  discernible  without  re- 
moving the  plumage  which  arches  over  it  { 
the  whole  lower  parts,  lining  of  the  wings, 
rump,  and  tail-coverts,  are  of  a sooty  brown  ; 
the  plumage  of  the  neck  is  large  and  tumid, 
and.  with  that  of  the  back  and  shoulders, 
block ; the  scapulars  and  secondaries  are 
black  on  their  outer  webs,  skirted  with 
brown,  and  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with 
white ; primaries  plain  brown  : coverts  of 
the  secondaries  tawny  brown,  centred  with 
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hlftcV.  The  tail  Is  twelve  Inches  long, 
rounded,  and  of  a brownish  black  ; inside  ot 
wings  and  tail,  light  ash.  The  W'holc  body 
and  neck  beneath  the  plumage  are  thickly 
clothed  with  a white  down  ; the  plumage  of 
the  neck,  back,  shoulders,  scapulars,  and 
secondaries, is  glossed  with  green  and  bronze, 
and  has  purple  reflections  { the  thighs  are 
feathered  to  the  knees : feet  con^erablv 
webbed  : middle  toe  three  inches  and  a half 
in  length ; claws  dark  horn  colour ; legs 
pale  flesh  colour. 

Much  contention  has  arisen  between  cer- 
tain naturalists  with  respect  to  the  olfactory 
powers  possessed  by  this  bird  ; and  there  are 
some  very  amusing  strictures  on  this  subject 
in  Mr.  Wtttertoii’s  Eseavs,  in  which  the 
writer  (who  is  a warm  advocate  for  its  ex- 
istence in  a high  degree)  seems  to  have  by 
far  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  appears, 
however,  that  their  food  is  ciurion,  in  search 
after  which  they  are  always  soaring  in  the 
air.  They  continue  a lon^  time  on  the  wing, 
and  with  an  easy  swimming  motion  mount 
and  fall,  without  any  visible  motion  of  their 
wings.  They  have  a wonderful  sagacity  (says 
Cateshy)  in  smelling  ; no  sooner  is  there  a 
dead  beast,  but  they  are  seen  approaching 
from  all  quarters  of  the  air,  wheeling  al>out 
and  gradually  descending  and  drawing  nigh 
their  prcyi  till  at  length  they  fall  upon  It. 
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They  are  nnerally  thowbt  not  to  prer  on 
anything  living» though  1 have  known  them 
kiU  lambs,  and  snakes  are  their  usual  food. 
Their  custom  is  to  roost  many  of  them  to- 

f;ether  on  tail  dead  pine  or  cypress  trees,  and 
n the  morning  continue  several  hours  on 
their  roost,  with  their  wings  spread  open, 
that  the  air,  as  I believe,  may  have 
greater  influence  to  purify  their  filthy  car- 
casses. They  are  little  apprehensive  of 
danger,  and  iHll  sufier  a near  approach,  es- 
pecially when  eating. 

In  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal  wo  read  that 
**  the  Turkey-buzzard  is  a solitary  bird,  or, 
at  most,  goes  in  pairs.  It  may  at  once  be 
reco^ized  from  a long  distance  by  its  lofty, 
soaring,  and  most  elegant  flight.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  a true  carrion-feeder.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Patagonia,  among  the  thickly- 
wooded  islets  and  broken  land,  it  lives  ex- 
clusively on  what  the  sea  throws  up,  and  on 
the  carcasses  of  dead  teals.  Wherever  these 
animals  are  congregated  on  the  rocks,  there 
the  Vultures  may  be  seen.  . . • They  cer- 
tainly may  be  called  gregarious,  for  they 
seem  to  Iiave  pleasure  in  society,  and  are  not 
solely  brought  together  by  the  attraction  of 
a common  prey.  On  a fine  day  a flock  may 
be  observed  at  a great  height,  each  bird 
wheeling  round  and  round  without  closing 
its  wings,  in  the  most  graceful  evolutions. 
This  is  clearly  done  for  sport  sake,  or  per- 
haps is  connected  with  their  matrimonial 
alliances." 

This  bird  is  also  abundantly  found  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
John  Crow  Vulture.  Its  history  is  given  in 
Mr.Gocse's  entertaining  volume,  from  which 
we  shall  make  a few  extracts.  The  fiivt  relates 
to  the  disputed  question  of  seen!.  **  Those  who 
ascribe  the  power  which  the  Vulture  possesses 
of  discerning  fhjm  a distance  its  carrion  food, 
to  the  sense  of  seeing  or  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, excluBivelj/f  appear  to  me  to  be  both  in 
error.  It  is  the  two  senses,  exerted  some- 
times singly,  but  generally  unitedly,  which 
rive  the  fkcaUty  which  it  possesses  of  tracing 
its  an^priate  food  fVom  far  distances,  i 
■hall  relate  one  or  two  occurrences  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  instances  in  which  the  sense 
of  seeing  and  the  sense  of  smelting  were  some- 
times separately  and  sometimes  unitedly  ex- 
erted by  the  Vulture  in  quest  for  food.  » 

“ A poor  Clerman  immigrant,  who  lived 
alone  in  a detached  cottage  in  this  town, 
rose  from  his  bed  after  a two  days*  confine- 
ment by  fever,  to  purchase  in  the  market 
some  fresh  meat  for  a little  soup.  Before  he 
could  do  more  than  prepare  the  several  in- 
gredients of  herbs  and  roots,  and  put  his 
meat  in  water  for  the  preparation  of  his 
pottage,  the  paroi^sm  of  fbver  had  returned, 

I and  he  laid  mmself  upon  his  bed  exhausted. 

I Two  days  elapsed  in  this  state  of  helpless- 
^ ness  and  inanition  ; by  which  time  the  mass 
of  meat  and  pot-herbs  had  putrefied.  The 
I stench  becoming  very  perceptible  in  ^ 
neighbourhood,  vulture  after  Vulture  as 
they  sailed  past  were  observed  always  to  de- 


scend to  the  cottaM  of  the  Qerman,  and  to 
sweep  round,  as  if  they  had  tracked 
putrid  carcass,  but  fuled  to  find  exactly 
vhere  it  was.  This  led  the  neighbours  to 


I apprehend  that  the  poor  man  lay  dead  in 
; his  cottage,  as  no  one  had  seen  him  for  the 
two  days  last  past.  Ills  door  was  broken 
open  { J1C  was  found  In  a state  of  helpless  i 
feebleness,  but  the  room  was  most  insuffer-  ' 
ably  offensive  from  something  putrefying,  i 
which  could  not  immediately  m found,  for  i 
the  fever  having  deprived  the  Qerman  of  his 
wits,  he  had  no  recollection  of  his  uncooked 
mess  of  meat  and  herbs.  No  one  imagining 
that  the  kitchen  pot  could  contain  any  thing 
ofilbnsive,  search  was  made  every  where  but 
in  the  right  place : at  lost  tlie  pot-lid  was 
lifted,  and  the  cause  of  the  insupportable  | 
stench  discovered  in  the  corrupted  soup-  ' 
meat.  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  smelling 
directing  the  Vultures,  without  any  assist-  i 


once  from  the  sense  of  right,  and  disOTvering 
unerringly  the  locality  of  the  putrid  animal 
matter,  when  even  the  neighbours  were  at 
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fault  in  their  patient  search.^*  I 

The  next  instance  is  one  in  which  the 
senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling  were 
all  exercised  ; but  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  usual  appetite  for  carrion  fbod,but  where 
the  object  was  a living,  though  a wounded 
animal. 

^ A person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  having  his  pastures  much  trespassed  i 
on  by  vagrant  hogs,  resorted  to  his  gun  to  ’ 
rid  mmself  of  the  annoyance.  A pig  which 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  had  run  | 


nau  Deen  mortally  wounded,  and  had  run 
squealing  and  trailing  his  blood  through  the 
grass,  had  not  gone  far  before  it  feil  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  At  the  moment  the  animal 


was  perceived  to  bo  unable  to  rise,  three 
Vultures  at  the  same  instant  descended  upon  ' 
It,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  cries  of  the 
dring  pig,  and  by  the  scent  of  its  reeking  , 
blood ; and  while  it  was  yet  struggling  for 
life,  b^an  to  tear  open  its  wounds  and  dc-  ' 
rour  it."  Mr.  Oossc  further  says,  that  “ the  , i 
common  opinion  is  erroneous,  which  attri-  { j 
butes  to  the  Vulture  a confinement  of  appe-  1 1 
tite  to  flesh  in  a state  of  decomposition.  i 
Flesh  is  his  food  ; and  that  he  does  not 
pounce  upon  living  prey  like  the  falcons,  is 
because  ms  structure  is  not  adapted  for  pre- 
datory warfare,  and  not  because  he  refuses 
recent,  and  even  living  flesh  when  in  his 
power.  If  the  John  Crow  Vulture  discovers 
a weakling  new-born  pig  apart  from  the  rest, 
he  will  descend,  and  seizing  it  with  his 
beak,  will  endeavour  to  drag  it  away ; its 
cries  of  course  bring  the  mother,  but  before 
she  can  come,  the  Vulture  gives  it  a severe 
nip  across  the  bock,  which  soon  ensures  the 
pig  for  his  own  maw.  If  a large  hog  be 
lying  in  a sick  condition  beneath  a tree,  the 
Vulture  will  not  hesitate  to  pick  out  Its  eyes, 
haring  first  muted  upon  the  body,  that  it 
may  discover  whether  the  animal  be  able  to 
rise  ; the  contact  of  the  hot  fasces  arousing 
the  nog  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone.  Cattle 
also  he  will  attack  under  similar  circum- 
stances." 

**  The  Aura  Vultures  arc  often  to  be  ob- 
■erved  soaring  in  companies,  particularly 
previous  to  a thunder-storm.  This  occur- 
rence is  commonly  remarked,  because  at 
almost  all  other  times  this  secies  is  seen 
•olitaryjor,  at  most,  Kouring  the  country  in 
pairs.  They  appear  to  delict  in  the  hurly- 
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burly  of  transient  equal  U,  gathering  together,  ' 
and  sweeping  round  in  oblique  cirulcs,  os  the 
fitful  gust  favours  them  with  an  opportunity 
of  rising  through  the  blast,  or  wlnginz  on* 
wards  Uirough  the  misty  darkness  of  the 
storm.  The  efi^ct  which  this  imparts  to  a 
: tropical  landscape  at  a time  when  tliick 
I clouds  are  upon  the  mountains,  and  all  ve- 
getation is  bending  beneath  the  sudden  rush 
: of  the  tempest,  as  gust  gathers  louder  and 
I louder,  is  particularly  wild  and  exciting. 

Ordinarily,  however,  in  the  evening,  a’hen 
I the  sea-brecae  is  lulling,  and  the  fading  day- 
I beam  is  changing  like  the  hues  of  the  dying 
{ dolphin,  they  delight  to  congregate,  and 
career  at  an  immense  height.  At  this  time 
they  soar  so  loftily,  that  they  are  scarcely 
discernible  as  they  change  their  position  in 
: wheeling  from  shade  into  light,  and  from 
light  into  shade.  They  seem  as  if  they  rose 
upward  to  follow  the  fading  daylight,  and 
to  revel  in  the  departing  sunbeams,  as,  one 
after  the  other,  the  varying  lines  are  with- 
dra\^*n,  or  irradiate  only  the  upper  heavens.*' 

TURXIP-FLKA.  iUaltica  nemorurn.) 

. The  generic  description  of  this  small  Coleop> 
terous  insect  will  be  found  under  tho  articlo 
‘ Halticid^, which  refers  to  the  "flea-bee- 
tles" generally.  The  Turnip-flea,  or  more 
properly  Turnip  Flea-beetle,  is  one  of  these 
Haltic.«,  which  lays  waste  our  turnip- 
fields,  devouring  the  seed-leaves  of  the  plants 
as  soon  os  they  appear  above  the  ground, 
and  continuing  their  ravages  npon  new  crops 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  stated  in 
I *Toun^s  Annals  of  Agriculture,'  that  the 
loss  in  Devonshire  alone,  in  one  season,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  turnip  crops  by  this 
little  insect,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  We  oould  scarcely 
believe  that  so  small  a creature  was  capable 
of  causing  perceptible  injury  to  vegetation  ; 
but  what  these  b^tlcs  want  in  size,  is  made 
up  by  their  numbers  and  voracity;  the  extent 
of  the  injury  is  also  much  increased  by  the 
I eircumstanceof  their  attacking,  when  young, 

I many  vegetables,  and  not  gnawing  the  young 
leaves,  like  most  other  insects,  only  on  the 
I edge,  but  eating  their  surface,  plercmg  them 
like  a sieve,  and  disturbing  the  cellular 
tissue } thus  preventing  their  growth,  and 
finally  causing  the  totu  destruction  of  the 
plant. 

The  ravages  of  the  Turnip  Flea-beetle 
have  naturally  attracted  great  attention, 
smd  have  caused  many  and  various  experi- 
ments to  be  tried  with  a view  of  checking 
them.  The  cliicf  object  of  the  farmer  should 
be  to  accelerate  as  mucli  as  possible  the 
growth  of  the  turnip  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  and  to  keep  the  insects  from 
the  crop  until  the  plants  are  in  the  rough 
leaf,  when  they  are  secure  from  danger. 
Many  practical  men  consider  that  the  civrc- 
fhl  and  systematic  use  of  lime  will,  in  a great 
degree,  obviate  the  evil,  and  indeed  there  is 
good  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  effectually 
protect  plants  from  the  various  kinds  of  flea- 
beetles,  if  dusted  over  them,  when  wet  with 
dew,  in  proper  season.  Watering  plants  with 
alkaline  solutions,  it  is  said,  wul  kiU  the 
insects  without  injuring  the  plants.  The 


solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve  gallons  of  the 
soap-suds  left  after  washing.  Kollar  very 
highly  recommends  watering  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  an  infusion  of  wormwood,  which 
prevents  the  flea-beetles  from  touching  them. 
Sprinkling  with  rosid-dust  also,  while  the 
young  plants  are  still  wet  with  dew,  is  also 
strongly  recommended. 

TDKNIX.  A genus  of  Gallinaceons  birds 
closely  allied  to  the  Quails,  containiug 
several  species,  one  of  which  {T.A  ndaHvaica), 
the  Andalusian  Quail,  has  been  shot  in 
this  country  ; to  wliich  it  is  a very  rare  and 
stray  visitor. 

TURNSTONE.  {Strtpsilaainterpres.')  A 
small  Grallatorial  bird,  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  They  reside  on  the  sea  shores, 
and  on  the  gravelly  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers ; are  roost  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  less  iVequent  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions,  and  extremely  rare  to  the  south. 
The  Turnstones  have  a short  bill,  thick  at 
the  base,  and  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
point ; and  with  this  they  turn  over  the 
stones  on  the  sea-shore,  in  quest  of  the  small 
molluscous  and  crustaceous  animals  on 
which  they  feed.  They  breed  in  high  lati- 
tudes, and  migrate  towards  the  tropics  for 
the  winter  season ; visiting  our  shores  in 
August,  and  departing  towards  the  north  in 
the  spring.  They  lay  four  eggs  of  on  olive 
colour,  spotted  with  black. 

TURRILITES.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
occurring  only  in  the  chalk  marl.  They 
arc  spinu  and  turreted ; whorls  contiguous 
and  apparent ; septa  sinuous  and  lobate, 
perforated  by  a siphon ; aperture  round^, 
with  the  outer  lip  expanded. 

TURRITELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
the  shell  of  which  is  very  long,  and  pointed 
at  the  apex,  with  numerous  whorls,  usually 
transversely  striped ; aperture  round ; lips 
thin,  and  disunited  at  the  upper  part ; oper- 
culum homy.  The  animal  is  furnish^  with 
two  long  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  arc  alt  marine,  and 
many  of  the  species  found  in  the  Eastern 
seas  attain  a very  largo  size,  but  none  are 
known  to  possess  vertical  ribs  or  thickened 
bands,  l^ere  are  about  a dozen  species 
recent,  and  as  many  fossil. 

TURTLE.  iChdonicu)  The  Marine  Tor- 
toises, or  Turtles  (CAe/onu/^),  as  they  are 
usually  called,  differ  from  the  Ttstitudmata.y 
or  Land  Tortoises,  in  many  essential  points, 
although  their  exterior,  like  that  of  the  latter, 
is  composed  of  a strong  bony  covering  or 
shield,  in  which  are  imtedded  the  ribs,  and 
which  is  coated  externally  by  hard  homy 
plates.  Their  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  the  compressed  and  paddle-like  form  of 
the  feet,  particularly  the  anterior  pair,  which 
they  use  as  oars,  and  by  their  means  can  move 
through  the  water  In  any  direction,  with 
oonsiaerable  rapidity.  Their  progression  on 
laud  is  however,  by  this  conformation,  ren- 
dered much  more  difilcult,  so  that  it  is  only 
with  laborious  efforts  they  are  enabled  to 
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I fthoflle  flowlj  along  { while,  from  the  flat- 
tened form  of  the  carapace,  thev  are  unable 
to  recorer  ilietr  natural  poiltion  when 
turned  upon  their  back«. 

The  Edible  or  GRKKir  Turtle  {CheJonia 
ni^<t5)  U one  of  the  largest  of  this  genus, 
oAen  measuring  above  five  feet  in  length, 
and  w’eighing  above  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds.  Its  shell  consists  of  thirteen  dorsal 
segments  or  divisions,  surrounded  by  twenty- 
five  marginal  pieces ; and  its  form  is  some-  I 
what  heart-shaped,  or  pointed  at  the  extre-  ! 
mity  : its  colour  is  a dull  palish  brown, more  j 
or  less  variegated  with  deeper  undulations,  | 
but  not  exhibiting  those  strong  and  beauti-  i 


that  of  the  Imbricated  Turtle.  But  so  much 
is  the  flesh  esteemed,  that  it  not  only  fur- 
nishes an  agreeable  viand  to  those  navigators 
who  traverse  the  torrid  tone,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  India  islands, 
but  is  in  such  high  estimation  In  this  coun- 
try at  a delicious  luxury,  that  larm  quanti- 
ties are  continually  imported  for  tne  supply 
of  the  London  taverns  alone.  The  eggs  of 
this  species  are  very  fine. 

“Of  the  Sea  Turtles,"  says  Catesby,  “ the 
most  in  request  is  the  Grten  TurtU^  which 
is  esteemed  a most  wholesome  and  delicious 
food.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fat, 
which  is  of  a green  colour.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
informs  us,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  that 
forty  sloops  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  for  the  catching 
them.  The  markets  are  there  supplied  with 
Turtle  as  ours  arc  with  butchers’  meat.  The 
Bahamians  carry  many  of  them  to  Carolina, 
where  they  turn  to  good  account ; not  be-  I 
cause  that  plentiful  country  wants  provisions, 
but  they  are  esteemed  there  as  a rarity,  and 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  feed  on 
a kind  of  gross,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  commonly  called  turtle-gross.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Bahama  islands,  by  fVcquent 
practice,  are  very  expert  at  catching  Turtles, 
particularly  the  Qreen  Turtle.  In  April 
they  go,  in  little  boats,  to  Cuba  and  other 
neighbouring  islands,  where,  in  the  evening, 
esp^ally  in  moonlljght  nights,  they  watch 
the  going  and  returning  of  the  Turtle  to 
and  flrom  tlieir  nests,  at  which  time  they 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  where  they  leave 
them,  and  proceed  on,  turning  all  they  meeti 
for  they  cannot  get  on  their  feet  again  when 
once  turned.  Some  are  so  large  that  it  re- 
quires three  men  to  turn  one  of  them.  The 
way  by  which  the  Turtle  arc  most  commonly 
taken  ot  the  Bahama  islands  is  by  striking 
them  with  a small  Iron  peg  of  two  inches 
long,  put  In  a socket,  at  the  end  of  a staff  of 
twelve  feet  long.  Two  men  usually  set  out 
for  this  work  in  a little  light  boat  or  canoe, 
one  to  row  and  gently  steer  the  boat,  while 
the  other  stands  at  we  end  of  it  with  his 
weapon.  The  Turtle  are  sometimes  disco- 
vered by  their  swimming  witli  the  headland 
back  out  of  the  water,  but  they  are  more 
often  ^scovered  lying  at  the  bottom,  a fa- 
thom or  more  deep.  If  a Turtle  perceives 
be  is  discovered,  he  starts  up  to  make  liis 
escape  ; the  men  in  the  boat  pursuing  him, 
endMvour  to  keep  sight  of  bim»  whkm  they 


often  lose,  and  recover  again  by  the  Turtle 
putting  his  nose  out  of  Uie  water  to  breathe." 

The  Isle  of  Ascension  is  called  by  Sir  J.  £. 
Alexander  “ the  head  quarters  of  the  finest 
Turtle  in  the  world,"  and  his  account  of  it 
in  that  locality,  which  we  subjoin,  is  really 
interesting:  “We  walked  down  to  the 
Turtle  ponds,  two  large  enclosures  near  the  . 
sea,  which  flowed  in  and  out  through  a I 
breakwater  of  large  stones.  A gallows  was 
erected  between  the  two  ponds,  where  the 
Turtle  arc  slaughtered  for  shipping,  by  sus-  . 
pending  them  by  the  land  flippers,  and  tlien  ^ 
cutting  their  throats.  About  three  hundred 
Turtle,  of  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  lay  on  the  sand,  or  swam  about  in  Uie 


' delight  I 

“ in  the  hot  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  females  land  at  night ; 
and  waddling  over  the  sands  in  the  various 
bays  of  the  island  far  above  high-water 
mark,  ~ for  by  a pole  in  the  ponds  the  tide 
I only  rises  here  two  feet,  — they  scrape  up,  by 
alternate  scoops  of  their  flippers,  a hole  deep 
enough  to  cover  their  bodies.  Into  tills  tliey 
get,  sighing  heavily,  and  deposit  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  eggs ; 
cov'er  them  up ; leave  them  to  the  sun  to 
hatch  ( and  then  waddle  again  towards  the 
sea.  Two  stout  hands  are,  meanwhile,  on 
the  look-out,  watching  the  movements  of  I 
the  unfortunate  Turtle ; and  running  up  to  , 
her  after  the  completion  of  her  ta^,  one 
seizes  a fore-flipper,  and  dexterously  shoves  i 
it  under  lier  belly,  to  serve  os  a purchase ; 
whilst  the  other,  avoiding  a stroke  which 
might  lame  him,  cants  the  Turtle  over  on 
her  bock,  where  she  lies  helpless.  From  fif-  ' 
teen  to  thirty  are  thus  turned  in  a night;  - 
and  six  hundred  had  been  so  captured  In  the  [ 
season  of  1BS4.  In  the  bays,  where  ilie  surf,  j 
or  heavy  rollers,  prevent  the  boats  being 
beached  to  take  on  board  the  Turtle  when 
caught,  they  are  hauled  out  to  them  by 
rojMjs. 

“ No  ships*  crews  are  now  allowed  to  turn 
Turtle,  wmch  is  converted  into  a govern- 
ment monopoly ; and  two  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings is  the  fixed  price  fur  each.  Strange  to 
•ay,  from  the  time  that  the  young  Turtle, 
the  size  of  a dollar,  are  observed  scuttling 
down  to  the  water,  they  are  never  seen  again 
here  until  they  are  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  weight ; and  how  long  they  take  to 
attain  this  great  size,  and  where  they  spend 
the  intermediate  time,  is  as  yet  a mystery.  I 
I was  surprised  to  hear  that  Turtle  are  kept 
in  the  ponds  for  a year  and  upwards  without 
a morsel  of  food  any  kind.  They  some-  | 
times  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  on  the 
•ides  of  the  ponds ; and  in  due  time  the  little 
animals  are  allowed  to  make  tlieir  escape  to 
sea.  One  old  female,  called  ^Nelson,’  because  i 
one  of  her  flippers  hod  been  carried  off  by  a ! 
shark,  was  kept,  out  of  respect,  for  two  or  j 
three  years  in  the  ponds.  She  contrived, 
however,  one  night  to  crawl  round  the  en- 
cloiiure,  and  make  her  escape  ; but  she  was 
turned  next  year  in  Clarence  Bay.  Another 
Turtle  was  also  turned  there,  a short  time 
since,  on  Uie  back  shell  of  which  was  carved 
[ the  name  of  a mate  of  a British  vessel,  who 
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I had  bought  it  and  sailed  with  it  three  weeks 
before : it  is  probable  that,  imagining  it  to 
be  dead,  lie  hod  thrown  it  overlMard.  The 
j best  way  to  send  home  Turtle  from  Ascen> 
i cion,  is  to  Mieadthemup’  in  a ualtd  cask, 
[ and  have  the  water  changed  daily  by  the 
bunghole  and  a cock.  Turtle,  though  the 
extremes  ot*  heat  and  cold  are  equally  inju> 
rious  to  them,  should  always  arrive  in  hot 
weather  in  England.  Thus,  an  unfortunate 
captain,  on  one  occasion,  took  from  Ascen* 
sioD  two  hundred  Turtle ; and  timing  his 
arrival  budJy,  brought  only  four  alive  to 
Bristol ! ” 

Mr.  Darwin,  In  his  Journal,  when  de- 
scribing  Keeling  Island,  gives  an  account  of 
another  method  of  Pitching  Ihirtlc.  lie 
says,  accompanied  Captain  Fitzroy  to 
I an  island  at  the  head  of  tlis  lagoon : the 
I channel  was  exceedingly  inlrit^ste,  winding 
through  tields  of  delicately  branched  corals. 
Wc  saw  several  Turtles,  and  two  bcrits  were 
then  employed  in  catching  them.  The 
method  is  rather  curious  : the  water  is  so 
clear  and  shallow,  that  although  at  first  a 
Turtle  quickly  dives  out  of  sight,  yet  in  a 
canoe  or  boat  under  sail,  the  pursuers,  after 
no  very  long  chose,  come  up  to  it.  A man 
standing  re^y  in  the  bows  at  this  moment 
dashes  through  the  water  upon  the  Turtle’s 
back  ; then,  clinging  with  both  hands  by 
the  shell  of  the  neck,  he  is  carried  away  till 
the  animal  liecoroes  exiiausted,  and  is  se« 
cured.  It  was  quite  sm  interesting  chase  to 
see  the  two  boats  thus  doubling  about,  and 
the  men  dashing  into  the  water,  trying  to 
seize  their  prey.’^ 

Tlie  liiBBiCATED  Tcirtlb  {Chdonia  im- 
hricuta)  is  so  named  from  its  scales  over* 
lupi)ing  each  other  at  their  extremities,  in 
the  manner  of  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a building. 
Tlie  outline  of  the  shell  is  more  heart-shaped 
than  any  otlier  species,  and  terminates  more 
acutely  : each  of  the  middle  row  of  scales  on 
the  back  is  also  of  an  acute  form  at  the  tip, 
and  has  a ridge  or  carina  down  the  middle  : 
the  head  is  smaller  than  in  other  Turtles  ; 
the  mck  longer,  and  the  beak  narrower, 
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(OUXLOKIA  IMBRIOATA.) 

•harper,  and  more  curved,  lo  u to  bear  no 
inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a 
hawk  : hence  its  common  or  popular  name~ 
UawkMbill  Turtle.  The  fore  legs  are  longer 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  turned  or  laid  on  its  back,  the  animal 


is  enabled  by  their  assistance  to  recover  its 
former  poeition,  which  no  other  Turtle  can 
do.  It  IS  a native  of  the  Asiatic  and  Ame- 
rican seas,  and  14  occasionally  also  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  general  length  is 
about  three  feet,  though  1t  is  sometimes 
much  larger,  and  in  the  Indian  ocean  in 
particular,  specimens  are  said  to  have  oc-  | 
curred  of  more  than  twice  tliat  size.  The  : 
fiesh  is  in  no  estimation  as  a food  : but  the  > 
lamclls  or  plates  of  the  shell  ore  stronger,  I 
thicker,  and  clearer  than  in  any  other  kind,  ' 
alford  the  valuable  substance  culled  tortoiec-  ■ 
shell : they  are  semi-transparent,  and  most  ! 
elegantly  variegated  with  whitish,  yellowish,  I 
reddish,  and  dark  brown  clouds  and  undu-  ' 
lations,  so  as  to  constitute,  when  properly  | 
prepared  and  polished,  one  of  the  most  ele* 
gant  articles  for  various  ornamental  purposes.  . 
^The  goodness  of  tortoise-shell  depends  I 
mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  | 
scales,  and  in  a smaller  degree  on  the  clear- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  best  | 
is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; and  the 
finest  of  this  quarter  is  obtained  on  the  shores 
of  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Guiuea."—  , 
M^C^Uoch.  I 

The  natural  or  general  number  of  the 
^ dorsal  pieces  is  thirteen  ; the  marginal  row  I 
I consisting  of  tw’enty-flve  smaller  pieces. 

I Tliis  external  coating  is  raised  or  separated 
I from  the  bony  port,  which  it  covers,  by 
I placing  fire  beneath  the  shell  ; the  heat 
: soon  causing  the  plates  to  start,  so  as  to  ba 
I cosily  detached  from  the  bous.  These  plates 
I vary  in  thickness,  according  to  U\9  age  and 
I size  of  the  animal,  and  measure  from  an 
I eighth  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickcess. 

! The  Coriaceous  Turtle  (.^pAorpis  con’- 
I area)  differs  from  the  rest  of  Its  tribe,  not 
j only  in  the  form  of  its  body,  which  is  longer 
I in  proportion,  but  still  more  in  its  external 
covering,  which  is  of  a substance  resembling  ' 
I strong  leather,  marked  over  the  whole  sur- 
I face  into  small,  obscurely  subhexogonal  and 
pentagonal  subdivisions  or  lincations,  which 
do  not,  however,  detract  from  its  general 
smoothness.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
leathery  shield  run  five  distinct,  strongly 
prominent,  tuberculated  ridges,  besides  those 
which  border  the  sides.  There  is  no  under 
or  thoracic  shell  i and  the  general  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  is  dusky  brown,  paler 
beneath.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  upper  j 
mandible  notched  at  the  tip  in  snch  a man-  I 
ner  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  two  large  | 
teeth  or  processes,  between  which,  when  the  j 
mouth  is  closed,  is  received  the  tip  of  the  ! 
lower  mandible.  The  fins  or  legs  are  large  I 
and  long,  and  covered  with  a tough  leathery  I 
skin  ; the  tail  is  rather  short  and  sharp  j 
pointed.  This  singular  animal  is  a native  j 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  t it  is  occasionally  I 
seen  both  on  the  coasts  of  South  America  | 
and  Africa  ; and  has  been  taken  at  different 
Mriods  both  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England.  Instances  have  been  known  of 
their  being  eight  feet  long,  and  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds.  i 

The  Loggerhead  Turtle  (Tentudo 
caretta)  is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  the 
boldest  and  most  voracious  of  any  ; but. 
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considered  in  a commercial  \iew,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  value,  except  that  it  affords 
•omo  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  lamps,  &c. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  fifteen,  instead 
of  thirteen,  dorsal  segments,  or  scutclla  ; 
each  of  the  scutella  in  the  middle  dorsal 
range  bein^  extremely  protuberant  at  the 
end,  rising  into  a subacute  prominence,  and 
thus  forming  a row  of  tubercles  along  the 
back  of  the  shield.  The  fore  feet  are  very 
large  and  long  ; the  hind  feet  short  but 
broad. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  different  kinds 
of  great  Marine  Tortoises,  or  Turtles,  at 
Uieir  appointed  times  every  year,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  banks  of  riven  where  the  strand  is 
gently  declivous.  There  tlie  females  hollow 
out  a strong  vaulted  nest,  wherein  the  eggs 
(amounting  to  a hundred  laid  at  one  time) 
may  liave  tl)e  benefit  of  the  concentrated 
I rays  of  the  stm,  so  as  to  enjoy  an  equable 
heat,  03  in  the  case  of  eggs  under  a sitting 
hen.  The  shell  of  these  eggs  is  generally 
solid,  and  their  form  globular,  or  nearly  so. 

TURTI^E  - DOVE.  iCotumha  Turiur,') 

This  species  of  the  Columbidoe  family 

whose  gentle  and  soothing  accents  when 
“ cooing  ” to  its  mate,  combined  with  its 
general  deportment,  have  caused  it  to  re* 
gorded  as  the  most  jierfcct  emblem  of  con- 
I nubial  attachment  — arrives  in  this  country 
late  in  the  spring,  and  de^rts  aliout  the 
latter  end  of  August ; during  which  time 


the  birds  pair,  breed,  and  rear  their  young. 
In  warmer  climates,  however,  they  are  sup* 
posed  to  breed  several  times  in  the  year.  In 
length  the  Turtle-dove  is  rather  more  than 
twelve  inches : bill  brown,  eyes  yellow,  cn* 
compassed  with  a crimson  circle  } top  of  the 
head  ash  gray,  mixed  with  olive  ; each  side 
of  tlic  neck  is  marked  with  a spot  of  black 
feathers,  tipped  with  white ; the  back  is  ash 
pay,  each  feather  margined  with  reddish 
brown  ; wing  coverts  and  scapulars  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  black ; quill  feathers 
dusky,  edges  pale  \ the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  breort  are  light  purplish  red ; the 
belly,  thighs,  and  vent  white ; the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  brown,  the  others  dusky, 
tipped  with  white,  the  two  outermost  also 
edged  with  the  same : lep  red.  The  Tur- 
tle-dove frequents  the  thickest  and  most 
sheltered  parts  of  the  woods,  where  it  builds 
on  the  highest  trees  ; and  the  female  gene- 
rally lays  two  eggs. 


iJatural  ; 


The  Akericaw  Turtle-dove,  or  Caro- 
UKA  PiOKOX  {Colu}nbaCaroUnc7xais\  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  Wilson  : —“This  is  a favourite 
bird  with  all  those  who  love  to  wander  among 
our  woods  in  spring,  and  listen  to  their 
varied  harmony.  They  will  there  hear  many 
a sprightly  performer ; but  none  so  mournful 
os  this.  The  hopeless  woe  of  settled  sorrow, 
swelling  the  heart  of  female  innocence  itself, 
could  not  assume  tones  more  sad, more  tender 
and  affecting.  Its  notes  arc  four  [Mr.  Oosse 
says^ve] ; the  first  is  somewhat  the  highest 
and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered  with 
on  inspiration  of  the  breath,  as  if  the  afflicted 
creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from 
the  last  convulsive  sobs  of  distress ; this  is 
followed  by  tliree  long,  deep,  and  mournful 
moanings,  that  no  person  of  sensibility  can 
listen  to  without  sympathy.  A pause  of  a 
few  minutes  ensues,  and  again  the  solemn 
voice  of  sorrow  is  renewed  as  before.  This 
is  generally  heard  in  the  deepest  shaded 
parts  of  the  woods,  frequently  about  noon, 
and  towards  the  evening.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  of  real  distress  in  all  this  j quite  the 
reverse.  The  bird  who  utters  it  wantons  by 
the  side  of  Ills  beloved  partner,  or  invites 
her  by  his  call  to  some  favourite  retired  and 
shady  retreat.  It  is  the  voice  of  love,  of 
faithful  connubial  affection,  for  which  the 
whole  family  of  doves  arc  so  cclebrat<^ ; 
and,  among  them  all,  none  more  deservingly 
so  than  the  species  now  before  us.**  Our 
author  then  describes  it  as  a general  inha- 
bitant, in  summer,  of  the  United  States, 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  Mississippi,  and  far  to  the  west- 
ward. Their  flight,  he  obscn’cs,  is  quick, 
>Hgorous,  and  always  accompanied  by  a pe- 
culiar whistling  of  the  wings,  by  which  they 
can  cosily  be  distinguished  from  the  wild 
pigeon.  The  nest  is  very  rudely  constructed, 
generally  in  an  evergreen,  among  the  thick 
foliage  of  a vine,  in  an  orchard,  on  the  hori- 
zontal branches  of  an  apple-tree,  and,  in 
some  cases,  on  the  ground.  It  is  composed 
of  fft  handful  of  small  twigs,  laid  with  little 
art,  on  which  are  scattered  dry  fibrous  roots 
of  plants;  and  in  this  almost  flat  bed  are 
deposited  two  eggs  of  a snowy  whitenes.s. 
The  male  and  female  unite  in  feeding  the 
young,  and  they  have  rarely  more  thou  two 
broods  in  the  same  season. 

The  American  Turtle-dove  is  twelve 
inches  long,  and  seventeen  inches  in  extent ; 
bill  black ; eye  of  a glossy  blackness,  sur- 
rounded with  a pale  greenish-blue  skin  i 
crown,  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  wings,  a 
flne  silky  slate  blue  ; back,  scapulars,  and 
lesser  wing-coverts,  ashy  brown  ; tertials, 
spotted  with  black ; primaries,  edged  and 
tipped  with  wliitc ; forehead,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  breast,  a pale  brown  vinous  orange ; 
under  the  ear-fcathers,  a spot  or  drop  of  deep 
block  ; immediately  below  which  the  plu- 
mage reflects  the  most\dvid  tints  of  green, 
gold,  and  crimson  ; chin,  pale  yellow  ochre  ; 
belly  and  vent,  whitish  ; legs  and  feet,  coral 
red.  seamed  with  white  j the  tail  is  long  and 
cimciform,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers  ; 
the  four  exterior  ones,  on  each  side,  are 
marked  with  black,  about  an  inch  from  the 
tips,  and  white  thence  to  the  extremity  ( the 
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next  has  less  of  the  white  at  the  tip  { these 
gradually  lengthen  to  the  four  middle  onei} 
which  are  wholly  dark  slate  ; all  of  them 
taper  towards  the  points,  the  middle  ones 
most  so.  The  female  is  an  inch  shorter, 
wants  the  rich  silky  blue  on  the  crown,  and 
has  altogether  less  brilliancy  of  colour.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  considered  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  wild  pigeon  ; but  its  seeming 
confidence  in  man,  tiic  tenderness  of  its 
notes,  and  the  innoccncy  attached  to  its 
character,  arc,  with  many,  its  security  and 
protection. 

TUSSOCK  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Motlis  of  the  genera  DtiBychira 
and  Demas, 

TUYUYU.  A local  name  for  the  .1/ycfena 
Americana,  a Orallatorial  bird,  which  when 
ftill-grown  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height. 
Its  general  plum^e  is  white ; its  neck  is 
bare  of  feathers,  and,  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length  fVom  above,  black  t the  remainder  is 
of  a dark  red.  Its  bill  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  by  its  habit  of  striking  the  mandi- 
bles together  a loud  clattering  noise  it  pro- 
duced. Though  shy  and  difncult  to  be  got 
at,  they  are  occasionally  domesticated. 

TYRANT  FLYCATCHER,  or  KING- 
BIRD. {^Tip'annusintrcpititti.)  Thisverysin- 

ular  species  of  a group  of  Passerine  birds, 

nown  as  the  Flycatchers,  has  received  its 
trivial  names  of  tyrant  and  king^  from  its 
extraordinary  behaviour,  and  the  authority 
it  assumes  over  all  others,  during  the  time 
of  breeding.  It  is  eight  inches  long,  and 
fourteen  in  extent ; the  general  colour  above 
is  a dark  slaty  ash ; the  head  and  tall  are 
nearly  black  ; the  latter  even  at  the  end,  and 
tijit  with  white  { the  wings  are  of  a brownish 
cast ; tlic  quills  and  wing-coverts  arc  edged  1 
witli  dull  w'hite ; the  throat,  and  all  tlie  rest  ' 
of  the  lower  parts,  arc  pure  white ; the  plu-  | 
mogc  on  the  crown  (though  not  forming  a 
crest)  is  frequently  erected,  and  discovers  a i 
rich  bed  of  brilliant  orange,  which  when  the 
fvathers  lie  close,  is  altogether  concealed. 
Tiie  bill  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  overhang- 
ing at  the  point,  and  notched,  of  a glossy 
block  colour,  and  furnished  with  bristles  at 
tlie  base  ; the  legs  and  feet  are  black,  seamed 
with  gray.  Tne  female  differs  chiefly  in 
being  of  a browner  cast  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  having  a narrower  border  of  duller 
white  on  the  tail.  In  the  breeding  season, 
as  we  are  told  by  Wilson,  in  his  * American 
Ornithology,*  the  Tvrant  Flycatcher’s  ex- 
treme aflcction  for  his  mate,  and  for  his  nest 
and  young,  makes  him  suspicious  of  every 
bird  tliat  happens  to  pass  near  his  residence, 
so  that  lie  attacks,  without  discrimination, 
every  intruder.  In  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July,  his  life  is  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  broils  and  battles  { in  which, 
however,  he  generally  comes  off  conqueror. 
Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle,  and  the 
great  black  eagle,  all  equally  (Ut;ad  a ren- 
counter with  tills  dauntless  little  champion, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  one  of  these  last 
approacliiitg,  launciies  into  the  air  to  meet 
him,  mounts  to  a considerable  lieiglit  above 
him,  and  darts  down  on  his  back,  sumetimes 


fixing  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
sovereign,  who,  if  no  convenient  retreat  or 
resting-place  be  near,  endeavours  by  vorious 
evolutions  to  rid  himself  of  his  nicrciless 
adversary.  But  the  King-bird  is  not  so  easily 
dismounted.  He  teozes  the  eagle  incessantly, 
sweeps  upon  liim  from  right  and  left,  re- 
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mounts,  that  he  may  descend  on  his  back 
with  the  greater  violence  { all  the  w liile 
keeping  up  a shrill  and  rapid  twittering  t 
and  continuing  the  attack  sometimes  for 
more  than  a mite,  till  he  Is  relieved  by  some 
other  of  his  tribe  equally  eager  for  the  con- 
iesU  ....  All  his  turbulence,  however, 
vanishes  as  soon  as  his  young  ore  able  to 
shift  for  themselves  j and  lie  is  then  as  mild 
and  peaceable  as  an^  other  bird.” 

His  usual  mode  or  flight  Is  singular.  The 
%'iliratious  of  his  broad  wings  (says  this  ob- 
servinij  writer,  whom  we  quote  with  slight 
deviations),  os  he  moves  slowly  over  the 
fields,  resemble  those  of  a hawk  hovering 
and  settling  in  the  air  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  below ; and  the  object  of  the  King- 
bird is  no  doubt  somctliing  similar,  viz.  to 
look  out  for  passing  insects,  either  in  the  air, 
or  among  the  flowers  and  blossoms  below 
him.  In  fields  of  pasture  he  often  takes  his 
stand  on  the  tops  of  the  mullein,  and  other 
rank  weeds,  near  the  cattle,  and  makes  occa- 
sional sweeps  after  passing  insects,  particu- 
larly the  largo  black  gadfly,  so  terrifying  to 
horses  and  cattle,  ifis  eye  moves  restlessly 
around  him,  traces  the  flight  of  an  insect  for 
a moment  or  two,  then  that  of  a second,  and 
even  a third,  until  he  perceives  one  to  his 
liking,  when,  with  a thrill  sweep,  he  pursues, 
seizes  it,  and  returns  to  tho  same  spot  again, 
to  look  out  for  more.  This  habit  is  so  con- 
spicuous when  he  Is  watching  the  bee-hive, 
that  manv  Intelligent  persons  are  of  optnion 
that  he  picks  out  only  the  drones,  and  never 
Injures  the  working  bees.  Be  this  os  It  may, 
he  certainly  jjives  a preference  to  one  bee, 
and  one  species  of  Insect,  over  another.  . . . 
Whatever  antipathy  may  prevail  iigninst 
him  for  depredations  on  the  drones,  or,  if 
you  will,  on  the  bees,  this  bird  Is  greatly  the 
f armer’s  friend,  in  destroying  multitudes  of 
insects,  whose  larvcc  prev  on  the  harvests  of 
liis  fields.  These  noxious  insects  arc  the 
daily  food  of  this  bird  i and  Uq  destroys, 
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upon  a very  moderate  average,  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  dally.  The  death  of  every 
King-bird  is  therefore  an  actual  loss  to  the 
farmer,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  of  de- 
structive insects,  and  encouraging  the  depre- 
dations of  crows,  hawks,  and  eagles,  who 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  his  immediate 
vicinity.  “For  myself,**  says  Wilson,  “I 
must  say,  that  the  King-bird  i>ossesses  no 
common  share  of  my  regard.  I honour  this 
little  bird  for  his  extreme  ofTectlon  for  his 
young  : for  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  un- 
exampled intrepidity ; for  his  meekness  of 
behaviour  when  there  arc  no  calls  on  his 
courage,  a quality  which  even  in  the  human 
race  is  justly  considered  so  noble  : but  above 
all.  I honour  and  esteem  this  bird  for  the 
millions  of  ruinous  vermin  which  he  rids  us 
of : whose  depredations,  in  one  season,  btit 
for  the  services  of  this  and  other  friendly 
birds,  would  far  overbalance  all  the  produce 
of  the  bee-hives  In  fifty.'*  TIte  nest  is  large, 
remarkably  firm  and  compact,  consisting  of 
small  slender  twigs  on  the  outside,  and  usu- 
ally lined  with  fine  dry  fibrous  gross,  and 
horse-hair.  The  eggs  arc  five,  of  a very  pale 
cream  colour  or  dull  white,  marked  with  a 
I few  large  spots  of  deep  purple,  ami  other 
smaller  ones  of  light  brown,  chiefly,  though 
not  altogether,  towards  the  great  end.  They 
generally  build  twice  in  the  season. 

UMBR£.  A ^enus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
of  wh^ch  there  is  but  one  known  species, 
namely,  the  Cresteo  Umuuk  iScopu$  nm- 
hretta\  w'liich  is  as  large  as  a Crow,  of  an 
umber  colour,  and  the  male  is  crested.  It  is 
dilTused  throughout  all  Africa.  The  Umbres 
are  only  distinguished  from  the  Storks  by 
their  compressed  beak,  tlte  trenchant  ridge 
of  wliich  is  inflated  towards  the  base,  and 
the  nostrils  are  prolonged  by  a groove  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  ridge  to  its  Up,  which 
is  slightly  hooked. 

UMBRELLA.  A genus  of  Molliisca,  one 
species  of  which  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and,  from  the  shape  of  the  shell,  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  C/n'nese  Umbrella.  It  is 
sub-orbicular,  slightly  convex  on  the  outside, 
with  central  a|>ex  slightly  raised  : margin 
•harp  t internal  surface  with  a central,  cal- 
lous, coloured  disc,  surniimdcd  by  a conti- 
nuous, irre^Iar,  muscular  impression.  An- 
other species,  much  smaller,  named  the 
Umbrella  3/allterraneaf  is  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tarento,  and  differs  from  the  former  also  in 
not  being  marked  with  rays. 

Xn^lBRTNA.  An  Acanthopterygious  fish, 
belonging  to  the  .Scicsm'dtr  family.  It  is  re- 
markably l>cautiful,  the  ground  colour  being 
gulden,  with  bright  bands  of  steel  blue.  It 
is  sometimes  forty  pounds  in  weight,  but  is 
by  no  means  a long  fish.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  is  plentiful,  and  occasionally  some 
are  met  with  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain t the  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

UNAU.  The  two-toed  Sloth,  which,  like 
the  Ai,  or  common  three-toed  Sloth,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropical 
portion  of  South  America,  and  has  all  the 
singularities  of  conformaUon  aud  habits 


which  distinguish  that  species.  [See  Slotu  i 
BUADYrUS.j 

UNGKA-PUTL  il/ylobates  agais.)  A 
species  of  Gibbon,  found  in  Borneo,  Java, 
&c.  They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and 
are  dintinguished  by  astonishing  acUvity. 
Their  mode  is  tosiispend  themselves  by  their 
long  arms  to  the  forest  branches,  and  by  an 
energetic  muscular  movement  to  spring  for- 
ward from  one  tree  to  another,  although  the 
distance  may  !>c  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  j 
which  they  arc  enabled  to  accomplish,  when 
required,  with  apparent  cose  and  precision. 
This  animal  is  further  remarkable  for  a 
curious  call-note,  which  it  frequently  utters 
during  its  most  active  movements,  es|>ecially 
in  the  morning.  It  is  of  a timid  and  gentle 
di8tK>sitiun,  and  in  confinement  show's  at- 
tachment to  those  who  have  the  care  of  it. 
[See  Gibbon.] 

UNGULINA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusc-S  the  shell  of  which  is  cquivalve, 
sub-orbicular,  and  rayed ; valves  nearly 
equilateral,  with  margins  entire,  simple, 
closed  all  round  ; hinge  with  one  short,  sub- 
divided cardinal  tooth  In  each  valve,  and  at 
the  side  an  oblong  Hgameiitary  pit,  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  receives  the 
cartilage : tw*o  muscular  impressions  in  each 
valve,  and  the  impression  of  the  mantle  en- 
tire. The  animal  perforates  rocks,  &c. ; and 
the  shells  arc  small,  thin,  and  transparent, 

UXrO,  or  FRESn-WATER  MUSSEL. 
This  fiuviatile  genus  of  Mollusca  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Europe  and  America,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c.  The  shell  is  thick  and 
solid,  transverse,  equlvalve,  inequilateral ; 
cardinal  teeth  solid,  short,  and  oblique  : urn- 
bones  prominent,  and  generally  corrod^. 
The  hinge  is  somewhat  complicated : there 
is  a short  plate  in  the  left  valve,  received 
into  a cavity  in  the  right ; and  behind  this 
a longer  plate  closing  between  tw'o  others  of 
the  opi>osite  side.  The  interior  of  the  valves 
are  sometimes  pink,  sometimes  white,  oRcn 
highly  iridescent ; and  they  occasionally 
contain  tolerably  large  pearls.  Several  are 
natives  of  this  country ; but  they  more  es- 
pecially obound  in  the  rivers  aud  lakes  of 
North  America.  The  animal  is  of  no  value 
as  food,  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste. 

There  is  a large  family  of  fresh-water 
conchifers  to  which  the  genus  Unio  belongs, 
abounding  in  the  North  American  rivers, 
and  comprising  the  genera  Unib,  y/yrio, 
Anodonta,  and  Iriditui.  Among  the  ob- 
ser\'ations  made  on  them  by  Mr.  I«ea,  of 
Flilladelphio,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
their  classification,  &c.,  and  who  has  de- 
scribed their  habits  with  great  minuteness, 
we  learn  that  the  animal  of  Anodonta^  which 
is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Umb,  is  \ 
hermaphrodite,  and  seems  viviparous  i for 
the  eggs  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed  along 
the  superior  branchiie,  where  the  young  are 
found  with  their  shells  complete,  lie  dis- 
sected a specimen  of  Anodonta  undulata 
nearly  three  inches  long,  and  found  the  ovi- 
ducts charged  with  about  600,000  (as  nearly 
as  he  could  calculate)  young  shells  perfectly 
formed,  both  valves  being  distinctly  visible 
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! with  the  microscope.  Whilst  engaged  in  I 
this  investigation,  Dr.Klrtland,  ofl*ortlaiid»  ' 
. Ohio,  informed  Mr.  l>a  of  his  abilitv  to  dis- 
: tingnish  the  female  and  male  shells  of  the 
same  species,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
i included  animal ; and  he  says  that  a very 
. short  series  of  examination  satisfied  liim 
fully  as  to  the  establUhment  of  the  dlfTerence 
, of  sexes.  The  female,  sustaining  her  very 
large  burthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes, 

' more  space  within  the  valves  t hence  an  en«  ; 

I iarmment  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  | 
' shell  is  generally  found,  diffedng  in  its  form 
in  various  species. 

i It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  doubt,  according 
I to  Mr.  Leo,  on  what  these  animals  subsist, 
but  he  had  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
I they  feed  on  animalcules  which  are  ever 
. found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
mi^ht  separate  from  the  constant  stream  ! 
wmeh  they  pass  from  the  posterior  part  of  : 
the  shell,  and  which  must  be  taken  in  at  ' 
aiiotlicr  part.  Tliis  o^ration  he  witnessed  < 
frer^uently  in  a vessel  in  which  he  kept  the  : 
yaiad(.K  fur  some  months  If  the  water  was  I 
not  changed  for  twenty-four  Ixmrs,  he  iini>  | 
firmly  found  the  animals  quiet,  but  within  j 
a few  minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as 
I uniformly  commenced  the  passage  of  this 
I constant  stream,  which  lie  considers  to  be 
I the  result  of  the  action  of  the  separation  of 
I the  animalcules  from  the  water.  Referring 
'•  to  the  fact  of  pearls  being  found  in  other 
freshwater  bivalves,  Mr.  Brodeiip  observes 
that  the  brilliant  and  variously-coloured 
nacre  with  whicli  many  of  the  species  are 
lined,  and  the  extreme  thickness  of  some  of 
the  shells,  arc  very  remarkable.  That  pearls 
should  be  found  in  them  will  not  surprise  j 
those  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  ; 

: their  internal  surface.  Pennant  remarks  ; 
that  2lya  MargaritUh'a  ot  Linnaeus  (Vnio  < 
eXon^tut)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities  , 

! of  pearls,  and  formerly  there  were  regular 
I fisheries  in  many  of  our  rivers  to  obtain 
j them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  l>ecn  taken 
I from  one  shell.  The  Esk  and  the  Conway  , 

I were  famous  in  this  way.  The  latter  river,  > 
in  the  days  of  Camden,  was  noted  for  them. 

1 Sir  Richard  Wynn,  of  Gwidir,  chamberlain 
! to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  II.,  is  said  to 
! have  presented  her  Majesty  with  a Conway 
j pearl  which  is  to  tills  day  honoured  with  a 
. place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant,  who 
' states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  are  called 
! by  the  Welsh,  O'igcn  ZhVwne,  or  Deluge 


river  Irt,  in  Cumberland,  also  produced  them  { 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator 
[as  mentioned  in  the  article  Mraj,  had  a 
patent  for  fishing  that  river.  Britain,  indeed, 
had  early  acquired  a reputation  for  Its 
pearls  ; for,  according  to  Suetonius,  they 
were  Ciesar's  inducement  for  undertaking 
his  British  expedition.  This,  however,  does 
not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny,  indeed, 
: speaks  of  the  pearls  of  our  island  as  small 
I and  ill-coloured,  and  refers  to  the  breastplate 
! which  Cesar  himself  had  brought  home  and 
' dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple, 
adding  that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  oflering  was  formed  of  British 


t UNIPELTATA.  A family  of  Crustacea, 

' belonging  to  the  order  Stomapoda,  and  com- 
prising one  genus  only,  Squilia  [which  sec].  | 

UNOGATA,  The  name  given  by  Fabri- 
cius  to  a part  of  the  Arachnida,  order  2*ul~ 
and  comprehending  the  Scorpioru 
[which  see]. 

UPHOI^TERER  BEE.  iOtmia  papa- 
■ vn'is.)  This  name  is  given  to  a species  of  ! 

; ^Id  bee,  found  in  France,  belonging  to  the  ' 

I genus  Otmia.  These  ingenious  artiflceis  \ 
excavate  holes  in  the  earth  for  the  recep-  | 
tion  of  their  young,  and  line  them  with  an  | 
elegant  coating  of  fiowers  or  leaves ; an 
operation  whicli  is  so  pleasingly  described 
in  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  that  wc  beg  to  transfer  the 
account  tlicy  give  of  it,  from  their  pages 
I to  our  own.  **This  little  bee,  as  though 
: fascinated  with  the  colour  most  attractive 
' to  our  eyes,  invariably  chooses  for  the  hang- 
< ings  of  her  apartments  the  most  brilliant  | 
: scarlet,  selecting  for  its  material  the  petals 
I of  tlie  wild  poppy,  which  she  dexterously  I 
I cuts  into  the  proper  form.  Her  first  process  ; 

I is  to  excavate  in  some  pathway  a burrow,  | 
cylindrical  at  the  entrance,  but  swelled  i 
out  below  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches.  Having  polished  the  walls  of  this  ! 
little  apartment,  she  next  flies  to  a neigh-  ! 
bouring  field,  cuts  out  oval  portions  of  the  • 
flowers  of  poppies,  seizes  them  between  her 
legs,  and  returns  with  them  to  her  cell  x 
and  though  separated  from  t)ic  wrinkled 
petal  of  a half-expanded  flower,  she  knows 
how  to  straighten  their  folds,  and,  if  too  j 
large,  to  fit  them  for  her  purpose  by  cutting  ' 
i off  the  superfluous  parts.  Beginning  at  the 
I lx)ttom,  she  overlays  the  walls  of  her  man- 
; sion  with  this  brilliant  tapestry,  extending 
I it  also  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  j 
, the  mai^in  of  the  orifice.  The  bottom  is  j 
rendered  warm  by  three  or  four  coats,  and  | 
the  sides  have  never  lests  than  two.  The 
little  Upholsterer,  having  completed  the 
, hangings  of  her  apartment,  next  fills  it  with 
' pollen  and  honey  to  the  height  of  about  half 
an  inch ; then,  aAer  committing  an  egg  to 
it,  she  wraps  over  the  poppy  lining  so  that 
even  the  roof  may  be  of  this  material,  and 
lastly  closes  its  mouth  with  a small  hillock 
of  earth.  The  great  depth  of  the  cell  com-  I 
pared  with  the  space  which  the  single  egg  ! 
and  the  accompanying  food  deposited  In  it  : 
occupy,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  is  { 


the  remaining  two  inches  and  a half  being 
subsequently  filled  with  earth.** 

UPUTA.  [Sec  UooroE.] 

UBAR-XJTAN.  [See  OeaxoO 

URANIlDiE.  A family  of  Lepidopterous  ! 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Hetrrocera  ; com-  | 
prising  several  very  anomalous  exotic  gc-  ! 
nera,  which,  from  tneir  apparently  occupy- 
ing a station  between  the  IIes{wrisD  and  i 
Sphinges,  Latreille  named  Haiperi-Sphinges.  I 
Since  the  discovery  of  its  preparatory  states,  ] 
however,  it  is  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
Ilcterocerous  section  of  the  onler.  Mr.  : 
Westwood  tells  us,  that  **  tlie  splendid 
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colour!  of  the  typical  Uranitz  are,  it  iu 
true,  indicative  of  diurnal  flight,  and  give 
them,  in  coojnnction  with  their  form,  all 
the  appearance  of  a butterfly,  to  which  the 
tailed  hind  wingi  add  considerably  ; but 
' there  are  other  species  {Nyctalemon  Orontes 
and  Patrocliu  and  iScmafura  Ximt/r,  &c.)t 
which  in  their  more  sober  colouring  would 
be  considered  as  moths,  and  some  of  these 
eeem  so  nearly  related  to  Coroni$^  wliilst 
Urania  is  in  several  respects  so  close  to 
Affarista  iia  its  larva,  palpi,  and  antennio), 
that  I am  induced  to  finite  them  into  one 
family,  a step  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  neuration  of  the  wings.’*  . . . The 
flight  of  Urania  Femandinoe  is  diurnal,  and 
exceedingly  swift,  somewhat  like  that  of 
Apatura  7ru,  sporting  about  the  topmost 
branches  of  forest  trees ; and  when  it  alights, 
its  four  wings  are  expanded  horizontally. 
Affaruta  consists  of  New  Holland  insects, 
having  much  more  the  appearance  of  moths, 
but  with  filiform  antennal  slightly  thickened 
in  tlie  middle,  and  terminated  in  a point.” 

UKANOSCOPUS.  A very  remarkable 
but  repulsivG'looking  genus  of  the  PercidcB 
family  (of  Acaothopter>‘gious  fishes);  one 
species  of  which,  Uranoscopus  acaber,  fami- 
liarly called  the  Stak-Gazeb,  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  them  ou  account  of  the  eyes  being  placed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  nearly  cubical 
head,  and  directed  towards  the  heavens. 
Their  pre-opercutum  is  toothed  on  the  lower 
part ; their  mouth  is  cleft  vertically  ; they 
have  a strong  spine  on  each  shoulder,  and 
only  six  rays  on  each  gill,  ^hind  the  tongue 
is  a narrow  slip  which  they  can  protrude, 
and  with  which  they  attract  small  fishes, 
while  the  mud  effectually  conceals  them 
from  their  prey.  They  have  an  immensely 
large  gall-bladder. 

URCHIN.  The  Hedgehog  [wliich  sec]. 

URIA.  [See  Guillemot.] 

UROCERATA.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Hymenopterotis  insects,  comprising 
tlie  aenus  ^irex,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in 
old  m:  trees,  &c.  [See  Siuex.] 

UROMASTIX.  A genus  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles belonging  to  the  Iguana  group,  and 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  family 
by  all  the  body-scales  being  small,  uniform, 
and  smooth  ; but  those  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tall  are  large  and  spinous,  though 
there  arc  none  underneath  it. 

UROPELTI3.  A genus  of  Serpents,  found 
in  America,  distinguished  externally  by  a 
very  small  head  and  pointed  muzzle ; the 
tail  short,  and  obliouely  truncated  above,  is 
flat  and  beset  with  little  scales  at  the  trun- 
cation ; and  they  liave  a range  of  scales 
under  the  tail,  a little  larger  tlian  the  rest, 
with  a double  range  beneath  its  truncate 
portion. 

UROPTERA.  A subsection  of  minute 
Crustaceans,  of  the  order  Ampi^aoda^  which 
reside  in  tlic  bodies  of  various  Acsiephss  and 
some  other  zoophytes.  They  have  the  head 
generally  large,  the  antenna)  often  short. 

and  the  body  soft ; all  the  legs  except  the 
fifth  pair  simple,  the  anterior  either  short 
or  small,  and  the  tail  either  furnished  at  the 
tip  with  lateral  swimroerets,  or  terminated 
by  appendages  or  dilated  points,  bidentate 
or  forked  at  the  extremity. 

URSAL.  A species  of  Seal,  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pugnacious  and  ferocious  of  the  i 
whole  tribe.  There  is  a remarkable  dispro- 
portion in  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  this 
species  ; each  family  consisting  of  but  one 
male  with  a crowd  of  females ; and  if  one  fa- 
mily encroaches  on  the  station  of  another,  a 
desperate  fight  generally  ensues.  [See  Seal.] 

URSID^.  A family  of  Plantigrade 
Mammalia ; comprising  the  true  Hears,  the 
Badgers,  the  Racoons,  and  the  Wolverines. 
They  arc  characterized  by  a plantigrade 
walk  ; grinders  more  or  less  tuberculated ; 
stature  generally  large ; carnivorous  and 
frugivorous  ; claws  formed  for  digging ; tail 
generally  short.  [The  reader  is  referr^  to 
the  articles  above-named,  os  Bear,  Badoeb, 
&c.,  for  particulars  of  the  various  genera 
belonging  to  the  UrsuUe.'] 

URSUS.  [See  Bear.] 

URU8.  iBos  Urus.)  The  Aurochs,  a 
species  of  Bovine  animals  still  existing  in 
Lithuania,  though  till  recently  supposed,  by 
most  naturalists,  to  have  become  extinct. 
The  distinction  between  the  species  Bon 
tauirxts  and  Bos  tents  is  thus  carefully  marked 
by  <^vier : “ The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat, 
and  a little  concave ; that  of  the  aurochs 
protuberant,  although  less  so  than  the  buffa- 
lo’s ; the  forehead  is  square  in  the  ox,  its 
height,  taking  its  base  between  the  orbits, 
being  very  nearly  equal  to  its  breadth  ; in 
the  aurochs  it  is  much  wider  than  high,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The  horns 
are  attached  In  the  ox  to  the  extremities  of 
a salient  line,  the  most  elevated  of  the  head, 
that  which  separates  the  occiput  the 

forehead  ; in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  placed 
two  inches  farther  backward  than  the  roots 
of  the  horns : in  the  ox  the  plane  of  the 
occiput  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of 
the  forehead ; in  the  aurochs  this  angle  is 
obtuse : Anally,  the  plane  of  the  occiput  is 
square  in  the  ox,  but  represents  a half  circle 
in  the  aurochs.” 

A noble  stuffed  specimen  of  the  Aurochs, 
and  a skeleton  of  the  same  animal,  w’cre 
some  years  ago  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Emperor  Nicliolas  of  Russia, 
and  subsequently  also  he  forwarded  to  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  young  sp^mens  of  the  male 
and  female.  These  flne  animals  died,  but 
had  they  attained  maturity  they  would  have 
proved  a roost  attractive  addition  ; they  were 
token  in  July,  1840,  in  the  forest  of  Bieloviege, 
in  Orodnau,  where  a herd  of  about  a thousand 
head  is  preserved  with  great  difficulty  by 
300  families,  who  are  stationed  there  by  the 
Emperor  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  feed 
on  grass,  and  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  gnaw- 
ing which,  however,  they  frequently  destroy 
their  teeth. 
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Covier  eonsiden  (he  Aurochs  to  be  « species 
which  man  has  never  subdued  ; and  obKrves, 
in  his  Osscfnens  /bssi/es,  that  if  Europe  poS' 
sessed  a Urus^  a Thur  of  the  Poles,  Afferent 
from  the  ^uoa  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  only  in  Us  remains  that  the  spe- 
' des  can  be  traced ; such  remains  are  found, 

1 1 in  the  skulls  of  a species  of  ox  different  f^m 
' I the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial  beds  of  certain 
' districts.  This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must  be  the 
^ ' true  Urns  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our 
. domestic  ox,  the  stock  perhaps  whence  our 
wild  cattle  descended ; while  the  Aurochs 
of  the  present  day  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the  ancients,  a species 
which  has  never  been  brought  under  the 
yoke.  [See  Ox  : Bisox.] 

j VAMFIRE-BAT.  {VampiruB  spectrum.') 

I This  bat  is  a native  of  South  America,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  as  large  as  a 
' magpie.  It  is  said,  by  Piso.  to  **  seek  out 
I every  kind  of  animal  and  buck  their  blood.** 
This  fact  has  oAen  been  most  circumstan- 
tially related,  and  as  often  positively  ctenied ; 
but  if  we  compare  the  accounts  of  many 
highly  respectable  modem  travellers,  the 
truth  of  the  statement  will  appear  to  be  ihlly 
established.  Captain  Stedman,  who  had 
himself  been  bitten,  thus  describes  the  ope- 
ration. “Knowing  by  instinct  that  the 
{ i>erton  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a sound 
I slumber,  they  generally  alight  near  the  feet, 
where,  while  the  creature  continues  fanning 
I with  its  enormous  wings,  which  keeps 
one  cool,  he  bites  a piece  out  of  the  tip  of 
1 the  great  toe,  so  very  small,  indeed,  that 
I the  head  of  a pin  could  be  scarcely  re- 
ceived into  the  wound,  which  is  conse- 
. quently  not  painful ; yet  through  this  orifloo 
I he  continues  to  suck  the  blo<M  until  he  is 
j obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again, 

{ and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgoraing 
till  he  is  scarce  able  to  fly  { and  the  sunber 
has  often  been  known  to  sleep  fVom  time 
into  eternity.**  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
testimony  of  several  other  naturalists  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Messrs.  Darwin,  Swain- 
eon,  and  Waterton  ; the  last  of  whom  ob- 
serves, that  “Europeans  may  consider  as 
fabulous  tlie  stories  related  of  the  Vampire  ; 
hut,  for  my  own  part,  I must  believe  in  its 
powers  of  sucking  bloMifrom  living  animals, 
as  1 have  repeatedly  seen  both  men  and 
beasts  which  had  been  sucked,  and,  more- 
over, I have  examined  very  minutely  their 
bleeding  wounds.'*  But  he  admits  that  he 
could  never  find  out  how  the  Vampires  ac- 
tually draw  the  blood ; and  that  he  con- 
tinued as  ignorant  of  the  real  process  as 
though  he  had  never  been  in  the  Vampire's 
country.  “ For  the  space  of  eleven  months,” 
adds  this  most  amusing  writer,  “ I slept  alone 
in  the  loft  of  a woodcutter’s  abandoned  house 
in  the  forest ; and  though  the  Vampire  came 
in  and  out  every  night,  and  I had  the  finest 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  as  the  moon  shone 
through,  apertures  where  windows  had  once 
been,  I never  could  be  certain  that  I saw 
him  make  a positive  attempt  to  quench  his 
thirst  from  my  veins,  though  he  often  ho- 
vered over  the  hammock.” 


VAXESSA.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  belonging  to  the  family  Nymphalid^ 
in  most  of  the  species  of  which  the  wings  are 
angulated.  The  caterpillar  has  numerous 
bristly  spines,  and  the  pupa  is  much  angu- 
lated  and  suspended  by  the  tail.  In  Double- 
day and  Hewitson's  work,  descriptions  and 
figures  of  the  various  forms  will  be  found  t 
we  limit  our  notice  to  the  British  species, 
which  are  all  eminently  handsome. 

Vaitsssa  C.  album  ; or  Comma  Butteb- 
riT.  Of  late  years  this  insect  appears 
to  have  become  much  more  scarce  than 
formerly,  or  it  mav  have  forsaken  its  old 
localities  and  found  new  ones : it  frequents 
woods,  thickets  aud  gardens ; and  there 
are  two  broods  in  the  year,  one  towards 
the  end  of  June,  the  otiicr  in  September. 
Wings  above  dark  orange,  with  block  or 
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brown  spots,  and  a brown  posterior  margin  i 
on  the  disc  of  the  anterior  wings  are  two 
roundish  spots,  and  near  the  interior  margin 
two  Other  larger  spots  ; beneath,  the  antenor 
wings  are  dusky-brown,  with  a broad,  ine- 
gular,  green-marbled  pale  band  near  the 
postenor  margin  : posterior  wings  very  simi- 
lar, with  a pure  white  crescent  in  the  centre: 
near  the  posterior  margin  of  all  the  wings  is 
an  irregular  series  of  spurious  ocelli.  Body 
above  dusky,  with  greenish  hairs  on  the 
thorax : smtennso  block  above,  brown  annu- 
latcd  with  white  beneath.  Caterpillar  red- 
brown  and  yellow:  it  feeds  on  the  hop, 
nettle,  elm,  gooseberry,  and  honcy-suckle. 
The  chrysalis  is  flesh-coloured,  spotted  with 
gold. 

Vaxessa  Poltchloros  j or  Great  Tor- 
toise-shell Butterfly.  This  insect  frt- 
quents  woodv  places  and  lanes  where  elms 
abound,  and  in  some  seasons  it  is  particu- 
larly abimdant  in  some  situations.  Wings 
above  dork  orange,  with  the  base  diukyi 
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and  furnished  with  greenish  hairs : the 
anterior  with  two  transrerse  costal  fasciae : 
between  which  and  tlie  base  is  a somewhat 
ovate  black  spot ; on  the  dIsCt  and  also 
near  the  interior  mar^n,  are  two  other 
spots : the  hinder  margin  is  black,  with  a 
scries  of  pale  crescents : on  the  posterior 
wings  is  a large  block  costal  spot,  with  a 
yellowish  patch  adioining ; and  the  mar> 
^in  is  block,  with  obscure  blnish  crescents  ; 
interiorly  the  wings  are  furnished  with  long 
tawny  or  greenish  hairs : beneath,  all  the 
wings  are  clouded  with  black,  with  a broad 
sish’colourcd  fascia  behind,  in  which  is  a 
series  of  bluisli  lunules : the  anterior  wings 
have  three  pale  equidistant  spots  on  the 
costa,  and  the  posterior  a white  discoidal 
I spot ; the  body  is  dusky,  with  tawny  hairs  ; 

I and  the  antennas  block.  The  caterpillar  is 
brownish,  with  a yellow  lateral  stripe,  and 
' the  spines  slightly  nranched.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  elm ; and  while  young,  the  brood 
continues  under  a silken  web.  Tlie  chry- 
salts  is  flcsh’coloured,  with  golden  spots  on 
the  neck. 

' Vaxessa  Urtic^  ; or  Small  Tortoise- 
shell  Butterfly.  This  elegant  and  very 
prevalent  British  species  has  the  wings  above 
of  a rich  reddish  orange,  with  the  base  and 
' the  hinder  margin  black,  the  latter  with  a 
j scries  of  blue  crescents : the  anterior  wings 
j above  have  the  costal  areolct  mottled  with 
; black  and  tawny : on  the  costa  are  two  large 
sub-quadrate  black  spots ; at  the  base  two 
I others,  placed  obliquely ; and  posteriorly, 
on  the  disc,  two  small  round  ones : between 
; the  two  large  costal  spots  and  the  anterior 
I basal  one  are  two  yellow  spots,  and  towards 
I the  tip  of  the  wing  adjoining  the  posterior 

I costal  spot  is  a light  one.  The  posterior 
wrings  are  black  at  the  base,  powdered  with 

!;  tawny, andcovered  with  long  hairs:  beneath, 

I I the  anterior  wings  arc  pale,  varief^ated  witli 

I i block,  with  a pale  band  marbled  w*ith  brown, 
l'  in  which  is  a series  of  angular  black  spots. 
!|  Thebodvis  dusky,  with  a greenish  pubes- 
' cence : the  antenna)  are  marked  with  black 

I I and  white  rings,  and  the  tip  of  the  club  is 
l>  ochraceous.  The  Caterpillar  of  this  species 
I feeds  chiefly  on  the  nettle,  and  is  found  in 
i'  laues,  gardens,  Ac. ; it  is  about  an  inch  in 
I ! length,  covered  with  bristles,  and  of  a red- 
; dish-brown  colour,  marked  with  two  green- 
I Ish-yellow  lines  on  the  bock,  and  one  on 

each  side.  The  chrysalis  is  grayish,  with 
golden  spots  on  the  neck : sometimes  the 
whole  Ix^y  is  entirely  golden  ; from  which 
the  words  dirytalU  and  aurelia  are  supposed 
to  have  suggested  themselves  to  entomolo- 
gists to  denote  the  pupa  state  of  insects. 
Two  broods  occur  every  year one  early  in 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn ; and  in  Italy 
it  continues  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  even 
. in  winter. 

I We  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  a valuable  paper  in  the  proceedings 
, of  the  Royal  Society,  recorded  in  vol.  15.  of 
I the  Annah  q/"  Natural  History s **  On  the 
I Reproduction  of  lost  parts  in  Myriapoda  and 
j Insects,”  by  G.  Newport,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Pres. 

Ent.  Soc.,&c.  (communicated  by  Dr.  Roget). 

; I It  has  long  been  known  that  the  limbs  of 
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Crustacea  and  Arachnitia.,  accidentally  lost  I 
or  designedly  removed,  are,  in  course  of  time,  | 
renlac^  by  the  growth  of  new  limbs  $ but  I 
whether  such  a power  exists  in  those  insects,  i 
such  as  Lepidopiera^  which  undergo  a com-  j 
pletc  metamorphosis,  changing  not  only  their 
form,  but  also  their  food  and  mode  of  life,  | 
In  passing  from  the  larva  to  the  adult  state,  ' 
has  been  considered  doubtful.  **  The  first  ' 
observation  which  led  the  author  to  believe  , 
that  true  insects  might  possess  the  power  of 
reproducing  lost  parts,  was  that  of  a specimen  ; 
of  Phasma  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  right  anterior  leg  had  ! 
evidently  been  reproduced,  lie  then  in-  ■ 
stituted  a series  of  experiments  on  the  larva  | 
of  the  Kdnessa  urfuxe,  or  common  nettle  but- 
terfly, which  belongs  to  the  order  Lepidop^  , 
icra,  and  undergoes  complete  metamorpho-  i 
sis.  lie  removed  some  of  the  true  legs  of  tho  i 
larva,  sometimes  in  their  tibial  portion,  and  i 
sometimes  at  their  base  : in  the  first  case, 
parts  similar  to  those  removed  were  invarkf  , 
bly  reproduced  In  different  states  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  latter  etdire  new  limbs  were 
formed ; in  some  instances,  at  the  second 
change  of  the  larva,  when  it  passed  into  the 
pupa  state  ; but  in  two  or  thr^  instances  no 
reproduction  took  place.  At  first  view,  this 
difference  in  the  results  might  appear  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  this  reproduction  of 
limbs  depends  on  the  existence  of  parts 
especially  adapted  to  perform  this  function, 
and  which,  in  those  experiments  that  had 
failed  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon,  hod  been  1 
themselves  removed.  But  tlie  author  found 
that  in  every  instance  of  the  mutilations  thus  1 
practised,  the  perfect  insect  possessed  a coxa, 
or  basilar  part  of  the  limb  t and  this  was  the  , 
case  even  in  those  in  which  a new  organ  was  i 
not  reproduced.  From  this  fact,  taken  in  ' 
conjunction  with  the  formation  of  new  entire  { 
limbs  in  the  lulidce  after  tlie  removal  of  every  [ 
portion  of  the  previous  ones,  the  author  infers  ' 
that  the  power  of  reproduction  resides  in  the  ’ 
whole  of  the  organized  tissues.  | 

Vaxessa  Axtiopa  ; Willow  Butterfly,  | 
or  Camberwell  Beauty.  The  wings  of 
this  insect  are  of  a reddish  black  or  pur- 
plish hue  above,  with  a broad,  velvety- 
black  posterior  band,  in  which  on  each  wing 
are  seven  or  eight  violct-blue  spots  t fol- 
lowed by  a broad  straw-coloured  border, 
waved  internally,  and  minutely  speckled  ' 
with  black  dots,  particularly  on  the  pro- 
minent angles  of  the  wing.  The  anterior  ■ 
wings  above  have  the  costal  areolet  marked  ! 
with  white,  and  two  large  white  spots  i 
near  the  tip.  Beneath,  alt  the  wings  are  | 
obscure  black,  with  darker  waves,  and  a | 
broad  white  border  on  the  outer  mai^n. 
Body  and  antennso  dork  brown.  The  Cater- 
pillar is  black,  with  a row  of  square  dorsal 
spots,  and  the  eight  anterior  prolegs  red  : it 
feeds  on  the  willow,  birch,  and  poplar.  The 
chrysalis  is  dusky,  with  bluish  and  tawny 
spots.  This  species  is  remarkably  irregular 
in  its  appearance,  scarcely  any  being  met 
with  in  some  seasons,  and  then  agahi  ap- 
pearing perhaps  in  immense  numbers. 

_Vaxessa  Io,  or  Peacock  Butterfly. 
This  highly  beautilhl  species  of  Butterfly 
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occurs  pretty  abundantly  in  lanes,  woods, 
and  commons  where  nettles  and  thistles 
abound.  The  wings  above  arc  of  a pur- 
I plish  hue,  with  the  base  and  hinder  mar- 
! gin  dusky  ash,  and  a large  cx^Uiform  spot 
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wings  have  a brood  orangc>rcd  border,  with 
a transverse  aeries  of  blaclc  triangular  dots, 
and  some  black  spots  on  the  cilia  ; the  tip 
of  the  inner  oreolet  is  varied  with  bluisli, 
and  the  black  dot  in  the  following  areolet  is 
also  sometimes  externally  edged  with  blue  : 
beneath,  iht  anterior  wings  have  the  central 


band  interrupted  with  white,  and  blue 
streaks ; beyond  these  are  seen  the  three 
larger  spots  of  the  upper  surface ; two  im- 
perfect ocelli  occupv  the  place  of  two  otherst 
and  the  costal  areolet  is  black,  marbled  with 
blue.  Nothing  can  excel  the  beautifhl  va- 
riegations of  the  posterior  wings,  mottled 
with  black,  brown,  and  pale  flilvous ; in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin  is  a pale  tri- 
angular spot,  a band  of  obscure  ocelli  paral- 
lel with  the  hinder  margin,  and  a streak  of 
silken  blue  between  this  and  the  maigin, 
all  the  wings,  both  above  and  below,  are 
fringed  with  white,  interrupted  at  the  ner- 
vures  with  black.  Body  black  above,  gray- 
ish beneath ; antennae  black,  annulated  with 


white,  the  tip  rather  vellow : palpi  black 
above,  white  sides,  and  vcllowish  beneath. 
The  caterpillar  is  greenish,  or  dusky,  with  a 
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, on  each  wing,  the  posterior  wings  having 
I towards  the  margin  a large  ocellus,  with  a 
I large  black  pupil  spotted  with  blue,  and  a 
I gray  iris,  terminated  anteriorly  with  a black 
crescent.  The  under  side  ol  the  wings  are 
glossy  brown,  marbled  and  spotted  with 
black  : the  body  is  dusky,  with  rusty  down  ; 
the  antenne  blackish,  the  tip  yellow.  The 
I Caterpillar  is  glossy  black,  spotted  with 
, white : the  chrysalis  green,  dotted  with  gold. 
1 VAXEs^A^AtAiLixTA  ; or  Red  Admiral 
BuTTEUPcr.^*  Common  as  this  species  is,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  British 
butterflies ; the  intense  black  of  its  wings 
I being  so  beautifully  relieved  by  the  red  fascia 
and  pure  white  spots,  and  the  marbled  vein- 
ings  of  its  posterior  wings  beneath,  defying 
' the  utmost  efforts  of  the  painteris  skill.  The 
wings  above  are  deep  silken  black  ; the  an- 
. terior  with  a central-bent  orange-red  band, 
I sometimes  bearing  a round  white  spot  to- 
wards the  anal  angle  of  the  wing  : between 
this  and  the  tip  are  slxwhite  spots,  the  largest 
on  the  costa ; and  between  them  and  the 
margin  is  a slight  bluish  wave  : the  posterior 


yellowish  spotted  line  on  each  side  : it  feeds 
on  the  Urtica  ureru  and  U.  dioica.  The 
chrysalis  is  dusky,  or  gray,  with  golden 
spots. 

VANEIXUS.  [See  liAPWijro.] 

VANGA.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds,  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  and  allied  to  the 
Shrikes  and  Flycatchers.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a large  beak,  very  much  com- 
preswd  throughout,  its  tip  strongly  hooked« 
and  that  of  the  lower  mandible  bent  down- 
wards. 

VELIA.  A genus  ofHemipterous  Insects  t 
belonging  to  which  is  a Britisn  species  ( Velta 
currefw),  commonly  seen  running  on  the  , 
surface  of  brooks.  The  anteunte  are  Ali- 
form, with  the  sheath  of  the  sucker  only  : 
two-jointed  ; the  legs  moderately  long,  and 
placed  at  equal*di$tances  apart.  I 

VENEER  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  | 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  CAiEo.  j 

VENERICARDTA.  A genus  ofAcepha-  ; 
lous  Testacea,  inhabiting  an  almost  round 
shell,  the  muscular  impressions  in  which  in- 
dicating that  the  animal  has  a resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Corditsa  andUnio,  both  of  which  i 
approach  the  Cardia  in  general  form  and  in  ' 
the  direction  of  their  ribs. 

VENUS.  A genua  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca,  which  are  found  buried  in  the  sand, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  particu- 
larly in  hot  climates.  The  recent  species 
are  very  numerous  \ most  of  the  animala 
serving  as  food  for  man  t while  amon^  the 
shells  are  some  so  beautlfbl  as  to  fully  Justify 
the  name  given  to  tlie  genus.  They  are 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  nearly  round  or 
oval,  transverse,  externally  rugose,  striated, 
ribbed,  cancellated  or  smooth  ; margins  en- 
tire, simple,  close;  bosses  slightly  turned 
on  one  side  ; ligament  external,  and  on  the 
longest  side. — *^The  species  Venut  merce- 
naria  is  cut  by  the  North  American  Indians 
into  beads,  of  which  they  construct  their 
Wampum  or  treaty  belts,  and  the  shells  ore 
also  used  amongst  them  as  money,  and  are 
made  into  ornaments  for  their  dresses.*' 

VERMES.  The  name  by  which  ancient 
naturalists  designated  a class  of  all  the  lower 
animals  resembling  the  earthworm,  but  con- 
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fidered  obtolete  since  Cuvier,  in  1798,  limited 
the  term  to  the  animals  now  known  os  yin- 
ytelides  and  Entozoa^  In  Mr.  Broderip's  ob< 
serrations  on  this  subject  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks:  “The  history  of 
the  now  obeolete  class  of  Vtrmc$  is  interest- 
ing to  the  philosophical  naturalist,  since  to 
him  it  symbolises  the  progress  of  zoological 
science.  At  first,  with  few  materials  on 
which  to  build  his  arrangement,  the  zoolo- 
gist was  guided  solely  by  a vaque  perception 
of  analogy.  Similarities  of  external  form 
were  made  the  basis  of  classiilcation.  The 
distinction  between  the  resemblance  of  ani- 
mals adapted  for  existence  under  similar 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  according  to  their 
organization,  correspondent  with  their  posi- 
tion in  the  series,  could  not  be  expected  to 
strike  the  naturalist  when  his  data  were  as 
yet  so  scanty.  But  as  the  disco>’ery  of  spe- 
cies, the  observation  of  their  distribution  and 
habits,  and  the  anatomical  investigation  of 
their  structure  promssed,  a new  light  opened 
on  his  mind,  and  he  learned  to  separate 
forms  merely  analogous,  and  to  combine  such 
as  had  a true  affinity  of  structure  in  well- 
defined  divisions.” 

VERifETlTS.  A genns  of  Mollnsca,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  8{>ecies,  J'ermetus  fum- 
bricaliit,  which  may  be  found  in  groups, 
twisted  together  in  ^eat  numbers,  in  the 
seas  near  Senegal.  The  animal  has  two  ten- 
tacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  cylindri- 
cal. The  sheU  is  thin,  tubular,  irregularly 
and  slightly  twisted  i aperture  round  ; apex 
pointed. 

VERMTTiTA.  A genus  of  Annulata  com- 
posed of  species  of  Serpulfn^  and  found  on 
stones,  shells,  fhei,  &c.  They  are  attached 
by  the  whole  length  of  tlieir  shell,  no  part 
being  free.  The  tube  is  testaceous,  cylindri- 
cal, gradually  lessening  at  one  end,  and 
more  or  less  twisted. 

VESICUIX)SA.  A n'oup  of  Dipterous 
insects,  nearly  allied  to  Eombf/Uus;  with  the 
wings  defiexed  at  each  tide  of  the  body  ; the 
alulets  very  large,  and  covering  the  haltercs; 
the  head  small  and  globular  ; the  tliorax 
very  gibbose  ; the  abdomen  vesiculose  ; and 
the  proboscis  directed  backwards,  or  wanting. 

VESPA  ; VESPID.I:.  A family  of  acu- 
leated  llymenopterous  insects,  (including 
the  common  Wasp  and  Hornet,)  which  live 
in  temporary  societies,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  workers  or  neuters.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  nniculate  antennse, 
composed  in  the  males  of  thirteen  joints,  and 
sometimes,  in  this  sex,  hooked  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Mandibles  strong  and  dentated  ; 
clypeus  large ; li^la  plumose  or  bilobed. 
The  sting  of  the  females  and  neuters  long, 
powerfVil,  and  highly  venomous.  The  econo- 
my of  these  insects  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  hive  bee  (^th  which  they 
agree  in  their  habit  of  constructing  hexago- 
nal cells  arranged  in  combs  of  different  size.) 
fScc  Bee.] 

The  societies  arc,  however,  annual,  being 
dissolved  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
nests  are  of  varied  size,  according  to  the 


number  of  the  society  by  which  they  are 
inhabited,  being  from  time  to  time  enlarged 
during  the  summer,  as  the  community  be- 
comes more  and  more  extensive.  Previous 
to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  the  females, 
which  have  Been  but  recently  developed,  are 
impregnated  by  the  males,  wnich  soon  after- 
wards die  { the  females  then  disperse,  seek- 
ing winter  quarters,  in  sheltered  situations  ; 
and  those  which  survive  the  rigours  of  winter 
commence  the  building  of  a new  nest  at  the 
return  of  the  spring,  in  which  they  deposit 
eggs  and  tend  their  young  themselves  { these 
at  first  consisting  entirely  of  neuters,  which 
assist  their  parent  in  the  duties  of  the  nest. 
The  nests  are  either  built  underground  in 
holes,  in  banks,  or  arc  attach^  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  the  woodwork  of  out- 
houses. They  are  composed  of  a paper-like 
substance  formed  of  finely-gnaw'cd  wood,  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  reduced  to  a kind  of  paste 
by  the  action  of  the  jaws,  and  contain  a 
variable  number  of  cells,  which  are  of  an 
hexagonal  form,  arranged  in  tiers  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  or  opening  sideways,  in 
which  the  larv'te  and  pupte  are  contained. 
The  larvie  of  the  wasp  tribe  ere  vermiform 
and  without  feet : those  of  the  solitary  species 
are  enclosed  separately  in  a cell,  in  which 
the  mother  deposits,  wuh  sini^ular  apparent 
foresight,  at  the  same  time  with  the  egg,  the 
bodies  of  insects,  killed  for  the  purpose,  and 
upon  which  the  larva  feeds.  The  nest  is 
generally  surrounded  by  an  envelope, 
pierced  with  a common  central  opening. 
The  larvo!  are  nourished  with  the  juices  or 
pulp  of  fruit  provided  for  them  by  the  neu- 
ters ; they  arc  shut  up,  and  spin  for  them- 
selves a cocoon,  when  about  to  become 
nymphs. 

These  insects  are  very  voracious,  preying 
upon  other  insects,  sugar,  meat,  fruit,  honey,  ! 
&c.,  which,  after  being  properly  prepared  in  ! 
the  stomach  of  the  winged  insects,  is  dis-  . 
gorged,  and  serves  as  food  for  the  young,  I 
wluch  are  fed  therewith  daily  ; the  females 
as  well  as  neuters  assisting  in  this  task.  The  1 
males,  as  in  all  other  social  insects,  are  drones  ! 
performing  no  kind  of  labour.  Notwith-  1 
standing  the  powerful  sting  of  the  Wasp,  it  | 
is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  other  insects.  The  ' 
Hornet  ( Ve^pa  crabro)  bui  Ids  its  nest  in  de-  | 
caying  hollow  trees,  under  the  caves  of 
bams,  &c.  C^e  Wasp  and  Uorset.] 

Paste-board  Wasps.  (Chartfrffus.)  Wc 
shall  conclude  the  article  Vetpidot  with  an 
account  of  a South  American  Wasp  which 
collects  honey ; as  described  by  Mr.  Adam 
White.  “ Some  of  the  Wasp  tribe  of  the  » 
New  World  form  their  nests  of  n solid  and 
rather  thick  pasteboard.  Sneh  structures 
I have  been  met  with  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
they  occur  frequently  in  the  more  tropi- 
cal parts  of  South  America  as  far  as  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  very  probably  much  to  the 
south  of  tiiat  point : in  the  description  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Wafer  mentions 
“ the  bird's  nest  bee,  the  hives  of  which  are 
black  and  hartl,  hanging  from  the  trees  like 
birds’  nests.”  The  best  known  is  that  of  the 
Charierg^tg  nidulans^  which  is  formed  of  a 
beautifully  polished  white  and  solid  paste- 
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! board,  impenetrable  by  the  weather.  It  haa  | 
, been  fblly  described  by  Reaumur  in  the  sixth 
\ Tolume  of  his  * Memoires : * in  the  British  ' 
Museum  there  are  two  spedmens  of  this  nest.  ^ 

I They  are  securely  attached  to  the  branch  of  i 
a tree  by  their  upper  end,  and  vary  much  in  i 
length,  from  a few  inches,  as  in  the  Museum  | 
specimens,  to  two  feet  or  even  more.  In  the  ' 
former  case  they  are  more  or  less  round,  and 
hare  but  four  or  five  combs,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  of  a long  cylindrical  shape, 

I and  have  a corresponding  number  of  parti* 
tions ; additional  combs  are  added  to  the 
lower  part  as  the  occupants  increase  in  num* 
ber.  These  combs  ore  horizontal,  convex 
on  the  under  side,  and  fixed  to  the  walls  of 
the  nest  bv  their  whole  drcumference.  The 
cells  are  hexagonal  and  open  downwards, 
as  in  most  other  nests  constructed  by  the 
Vefpida.  Each  of  the  combs  has  a hole  near 
the  middle,  through  which  access  is  obtained 
to  the  uppermost  apartments.  The  upper 
entrance  is  by  a small  round  orifice  near  the 
middle  of  the  under  side,  which  is  more  or 
less  funnel’Shaped.  i 

**  The  insects  which  form  these  curious  ; 
habitations  have  been  observed  by  Lacordaire 
in  their  native  country.  Thdr  societies  are  ! 
not  dissolved  each  year,  as  happens  with  the 
wasps  of  our  climates,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  are  nearly  all  cut  off.  The 
nests  are  found  in  copse*wood,  principally 
near  plantations  (at  least  in  Cluian^,  and 
are  generally  suspended  at  a hei|^t  of  three 
or  four  feet  fh>m  the  ground.  During  the 
I rainy  season,  from  January  to  the  middle  of 
June,  only  perfect  nests  are  to  be  met  with  t 
in  January  and  February  the  cells  are  in 
great  measure  filled  with  larve  \ in  March 
and  April  these  decrease  in  number,  and  bv 
the  end  of  May  scarcely  any  are  to  found. 
These  are  thought  to  turn  Into  fbmales, 
which,  not  finding  room  in  their  oid  nursery, 
emigrate  and  form  new  colonies,  as  when 
the  fine  season  returns,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  June,  nests  are  to  be  found  in  pro* 
gress  t bat  instead  of  only  one  female  being 
at  work,  as  is  the  case  with  our  wasps,  La- 
cordaire has  observed  as  many  as  a dozen 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  their  new 
abode.  As  soon  as  a series  of  cells  is  com- 
pleted larva  mav  be  found  in  them,  and  the 
nest  is  gradually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  combs.  In  September  the  structure 
is  half  finished,  and  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember it  is  most  frequently  completed.  The 
old  nests  of  the  preceding  year  continue 
peopled  as  before,  but  new  larva  were  only 
observed  in  them  in  abundance  in  September 
or  October ; these  are  believed  to  turn  into 
neuters : if  this  is  the  case,  the  reverse  takes 
place  with  the  European  wasps,  the  neuters 
of  which  are  first  excluded. 

Mr.  Walter  Hawkins  hat  presented  to  the 
collection  of  the  British  Moseum  a paste* 
board  nest  discovered  in  Jnne,  1837,  in  the 
woods  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Yan* 
cay,  a tributarr  stream  of  the  Un^ay,  and 
takes  its  rise  In  the  province  of  Entrerios : 
it  was  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
Viewed  sidewavs,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
rounded  at  the  base : the  orifices  at  the  side, 
near  the  bottom,  bulge  out  considerably. 


When  viewed  from  beneath  it  is  somewhat 
ovate.  It  is  very  generally  covered  with 
conical  knobs  of  various  shapes,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  more  or  lest  rubbed  at  the  end, 
but  in  some  places,  less  exposed,  they  are 
pointed,  and  in  many  instances  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  At  the  very  top, 
and  on  the  side  al>ove  the  entrance,  there  are 
but  few  of  thewe  ])rojections  j in  two  or  three 
places  the  surface  is  very  distinctly  con- 
tracted ; and  in  the  concavities  arc  no  pro- 
jecting points ; tljc  knobs  seem  to  run  in 
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irregular,  generally  transverse,  ridges.  The  ' 
entrances  are  artfully  protected  by  pent 
roofs  from  the  weather,  which,  In  the  rainy  | 
season,  is  sometimes  verv  violent ; they  arc  1 
also  so  intricately  twisted,  as  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  any  moth  or  other  enemy,  at  least 
of  any  size.  Thehardnessoftlic  whole  moss  ; 
must  tend  very  much  to  protect  its  con- 
structor from  the  attacks  of  insect  or  honey-  ] 
seeking  animals ; and  the  natives,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  believe,  that  feline  and 
other  animals  are  deterred  from  taking  the 
nest  by  the  pointed  knobs  with  which  it  is 
covered.  The  substance  is  hard,  the  texture 
close,  and,  when  seen  with  a slight  magni- 
fying power,  seems  curiously  matted.  The 
natives  say  that  it  is  principally  formed  of 
the  dried  dung  of  the  Carpincho  and  dried 
rushes  and  underwood.  The  Carpincho  is 
a species  of  Tapir  or  Water-hog,  and  is  am*  ! 
phibious. 

Many  of  the  uppermost  combs  have  the 
cells,  in  the  middle,  filled  with  a brownish 
red  honey,  which,  in  its  present  state,  pos*  I 
sesses  scarcely  any  smell  or  taste.  Azara, 
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in  the  account  of  his  residence  in  various 
parts  of  ^uth  America,  mentioned  the  fact 
of  several  ll'ttsps  of  these  countries  collecting 
honey.  The  occurrence  of  honey  in  the 
comlM  of  these  Mvrapetra  confirms  the  ac> 
curacy  of  Azara's  observation,  and  is  made 
by  a Vespidous  insect  having  the  first  joint 
of  the  abdomen  elongated  into  a pedicel. 

"V'ESPERTU^TONID.E.  The  name  given 
to  a family  of  Bats,  including  most  of  those 
belonging  to  temi>eratc  climates.  [See  Bat.] 

VICtTGNA.  A Ruminant  quadruped  of 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  Cmnelidcs 
family,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Alpaca.  They  inhabit  the  mountain 
ran^s,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fineness 
of  their  wool,  wlilch  has  a texture  tliat  may 
be  termed  silken ; and  they  are  accordingly 
much  in  request. 

VIPERID^.  A group  of  venomous 
snakes,  of  which  there  are  many  species 
and  varieties  diflTused  almost  evcr%’where 
throughout  the  habitable  globe,  Africa  and 
j Amenca  being,  however,  far  more  infested  ! 

bv  them  than  Europe.  A description  of  the  j 
I different  kinds,  after  what  wc  have  said  of 
. these  reptiles  under  their  resi>ective  appclla- 
< tions,  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  in- 
structive : wc  therefore  past  on  to  the  com- 
mon Viper,  occasionally  met  with  by  those 
whose  occupations  take  them  to  our  hcatlis, 
woods,  and  water  meadows. 

The  Co«MOX  Viper  or  Adder  (Vipera 
berus)  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  indige- 
nous to  this  country ; and  Is  abundantly 
found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
I land,  and  Wales,  particularly  in  chalky 
' and  stony  districts,  frequenting  heaths,  dry 
^ woods,  and  banks.  In  Ireland  it  certainly 
, does  not  exist.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  extensively  distributed,  being  found 
' f^om  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  to  the 
j south  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  its  presence  is 
everywhere  dreaded  on  account  of  its  venom- 
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ous  qualities.  It  seldom  arrives  at  a neater 
length  than  two  feet,  though  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  above  three.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  male  Is  a dirty  yellow  { that  of  the 
female  is  deeper.  The  back  is  marked 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  a series 


of  rhomboidal  block  spots,  touching  each 
other  at  the  points}  the  sides  are  marked 
with  trian^ar  ones  ; and  the  belly  is  en- 
tirely black.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  common  black  snake  by  the  colonr 
which  in  the  latter  Is  more  beautifully  mot- 
tled I as  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is  thicker 
than  the  body ; but  particularly  by  the  tail, 
which  in  the  Viper,  tliuugh  it  terminates  in 
a point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  a 
length  as  in  the  other  : when,  therefore,  other 
distinctions  fail,  the  difference  of  the  tail 
can  be  discerned  with  ease.  The  venom  of 
the  Viper  is  less  virulent  than  that  of  many 
of  the  poisonous  serpents,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently severe,  in  the  warmer  climates,  to 
produce  even  the  most  fatal  results.  The 
remedies  usually  employed  are  the  external 
application  of  oil  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  ammonia. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  poison  wounds 
arc  inflicted,  which  render  these  and  so  many 
other  serpents  so  formidable,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work  on  'British  Rep- 
tiles,' as  follows : — On  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  instead  of  the  outer  row  of  teeth  which 
arc  found  in  non-venomous  serpents,  thero 
exist  two  or  three,  or  more,  long,  curved,  and 
tubular  teeth,  the  first  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  others,  and  is  attached  to  a small 
movable  bone,  articulated  to  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  moved  by  a muscular  apparatus, 
by  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  erect- 
ing it.  In  a state  of  rest  the  fang  reclines 
backwards  along  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
is  covered  by  a fold  of  skin  i but  when 
about  to  be  called  into  use,  it  is  erected  by 
means  of  a small  muscle,  and  brought  to 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  bone.  The  tooth 
Itself  is  it  as  were  perforated  by  a tube.  This 
tube,  although  completely  enclosed,  except- 
ing at  its  basal  and  apic^  orifices,  must  be 
considered  as  formed  merely  by  the  closing 
round  of  a groove  in  the  external  part  of  the 
tooth  itself,  and  hcncc  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  inner  cavity  of  the  tooth,  in 
which  exists  the  pulp  upon  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth  is  formed.  The  base  of 
the  tooth,  and  consequently  tlie  basal  orifice 
of  the  tube  just  described,  is  embedded  in  a 
sac,  into  which  the  poison  is  poured  from 
the  ducts  of  the  glandular  structure  by  which 
it  is  secreted,  and  which  is  believed  to  re- 
present Uie  parotid  gland  of  the  liighcr  ver- 
tebrata.  The  poisonous  fluid  itself  Is  in- 
odorous, tasteless,  and  of  a yellow  colour. 
It  is  secreted  in  greater  quantities,  and  its 
qualities  are  more  virulent  in  a high  temper- 
ature than  in  cold.  . . . When  the  animal 
inflicts  the  wound,  the  pressure  on  the  tooth 
forces  a small  drop  of  the  poison  through 
the  tube  ; it  passes  through  the  external 
orifice,  which  is  situated  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  curved  tooth,  and  Is  in  the  form  of  a 
slit.  The  manner  in  which  the  blow  Is  in- 
flicted is  08  follows.  The  animal  gcnerallw 
throws  itself  in  the  first  place  into  a coil 
more  or  less  close,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  is  raised.  The  neck  is  bent  some- 
what abruptlv  backwards,  and  the  head 
fixed  almost  norizontally.  In  an  instant 
the  head  is,  as  U were,  launched  by  a sudden 
effort  towards  the  object  of  its  anger,  and 
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the  erected  tooth  struck  into  it,  and  with  j 
’ the  Telocity  of  thought.  It  is  found  by  ex-  i 
periment  that  the  effect  of  subsequent  wounds 
IS  greatly  diminished  either  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  venom,  or  by  some 
deterioration  of  its  strength ; so  that  if  a 
; venomous  Serpent  be  mode  repeatedly  to 
; inflict  wounds,  without  allowing  sufficiently 
, long  Intervals  for  it  to  recover  its  powers, 

' each  successive  bite  becomes  less  and  less 
I effective.” 

I The  Viper,  like  many  other  of  the  poison- 
. oui  groups  of  Serpents,  is  ovo-viviparous. 
j If  a female  Viper  about  to  bring  forth  her 


young  be  killed,  and  the  young  ones  set  at 
liberty  by  opening  the  abdomen,  they  will 
immediately  crawl  about,  and  on  being  ir- 


I ritatedwill  throw  themselves  into  an  atti- 

II  tude  of  defence.  The  number  of  young 
produced  at  each  birth  varies  from  about 

! twelve  to  twenty.  During  the  cold  months 
; of  the  year  the  viper,  like  the  other  rtptilia^ 
I finds  a secure  retreat  in  which  to  hibernate. 
Slirews,  fleld-mice,  and  other  small  animals 
arc  the  Viper’s  food.  There  are  two  or  three 
I varieties,  as  the  Red  Viper,  the  Black  Viper, 
I &c. 

I VIRGUT^ARIA.  A genus  of  Coralliftroui 
Polypi,  closelv  allied  to  the  genus  Pennatula, 
but  having  the  laminae  between  which  the 
po1v[>i  arc  situated  much  shorter.  Jdkc  that 


Ktuerra  is  now  restricted)  various  animals 
differing  remarkably  in  form,  in  structure, 
and  in  habits  { as  ichneumons,  coatimondis, 
genets,  weasels,  Ac.  The  true  Civets,  as  Mr. 
^nnett,  in  his  * Tower  Menagerie,*  observes, 
yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities to  the  cats  alone,  whom  they  ap- 
proach very  closely  in  manv  points  of  their 
zoological  character,  as  well  os  in  their  pre- 
datory, sanguina^,  and  nocturnal  habits.  In 
addition  to  the  six  incisors  and  two  canines 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  true 
Camitxira,  they  ha\e  on  eacli  side  and  in 
each  jaw  six  molars,  one  of  w'hich  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  lacerating  flesh,  while  the 
rest  are  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  form. 
Their  tongues  are  furnished  with  the  same 
elevated  and  pointed  papilloe  wliich  give  so 
remarkable  an  asperity  to  those  of  the  cats, 
and  their  claws  are  half  retractile.  The 
toes  are  five  in  number  on  each  of  their  feet,  i 
and  their  extremities  alone  are  applied  to  , 
the  ground  in  walking  ; the  animals  are  | 
consequently  completely  digitigrade.  But  1 
the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  group 
consists  ill  an  opening  near  the  tail,  leading 
into  a double  cavity  of  considerable  size,  fur- 
nished with  glands  and  follicles  for  the  se- 
cretion of  the  peculiar  odoriferous  substance 
BO  well  known  as  the  produce  of  the  Civet, 
and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name. 
[See  CivxT.] 

VTZCACHA.  [See  Bizcxcua.] 


VOLUTA  : VOLUTID^.  A genus  and 
family  of  testaceous  gosteropodous  Mollusca, 
principally  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  whose 
shells  are  prized  above  most  others  for  their 
beauty  and  rarity.  The  animals  inhabiting 
them  have  the  head  distinct,  and  two  short 
triangular  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base, 
and  a long  thick  proboscis  or  trunk ; foot 
very  large.  The  Volutidae  comprise  nume- 
rous species,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  families  of  the  spiral  Te$tacecty 
whether  in  regard  to  the  elegance  of  tlie 
shells  themselves,  or  as  exhibiting  a principle 
of  variation  in  their  structure  hardly  to  be 
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I genus,  one  extremity  of  it  is  always  without 
jmlypj,  and  somewfuU  resembles  the  barrel 
of  a feather.  It  is  believed  to  be  phospho- 
rescent, like  many  of  the  other  allied  genera. 
Our  figure  shows,  better  than  a description, 
the  form  of  this  singularly  beautiful  genus. 

VITRINA.  A genus  of  small  land  shells, 
ovate,  thin,  glossy,  and  fragile  { spire  short, 
tho  last  whorl  large ; aperture  oval.  Tlie 
body  of  the  animal  is  long,  with  four  ten- 
tacula, two  of  which  have  eyes  at  the  summit. 
The  species  are  all  recent,  and  found  among 
moss  and  gross,  in  damp  situations.  They 
greatly  resemble  young  specimens  of  the 
I genus  ftom  which  they  are  distin- 

guished by  their  never  being  umbilicated 
or  perforated. 

VIVERRA:  VIVERRIDyE.  A genus 
and  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
which  in  the  Linnoran  arrangement  included 
(be^des  the  true  Civets,  to  which  the  genus 


excelled.  They  are 


generally 

ing.  and  the  colours  bright  and  varied ; they 
ditier  exceedingly  in  form  and  size,  some 
being  globular,  others  oval,  some  turreted, 
and  others  with  only  a vei^  small  spire  ; but 
though  they  vary  in  the  figure  of  the  shell 
and  of  the  aperture,  they  are  recognized  by 
the  emarginatiun  without  a canal  which  ter- 
minates it,  and  by  the  oblique  plaits  of  the 
columella.  Some  of  them  have  spines  at 
the  upMr  part  of  each  whorl,  which  form  a 
kind  of  thorny  crown  ; many  are  curiously 
marked  with  lines  and  spots,  so  as  to  form 
some  resemblance  to  a lino  of  printed  music; 
and  one  very  scarce  species  is  marked  with 
five  or  six  transverse  milk-white  bands  up^n 
a dark  ground,  and  spotted  with  reddish 
brown,  forming  a beantiful  contrast  of  co- 
lours. Many  of  them  attain  a very  larra 
size ; but  the  fossil  species  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  recent. 

VOLVARIA.  A genus  of  Univalve 
MoUusca,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 


smooth,  sliin- 
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. China.  The  shell  is  oval,  cylindrical,  and 
1 spirially  striated;  spire  very  short;  aperture 
1 narrow,  and  as  long  as  the  shell ; columella 
with  three  oblique  plaits ; outer  lip  thin. 

VOLE.  iArvicola.)  Under  the  word  Rat 
will  be  found  a description  of  the  Bank  Vole 
or  Water  Rat.  The  species  we  have  now  to 
describe  is  called  the  Field  Vole  or  SuouT' 
TAILED  Field  Mouse  {Arvicola  agrestu) ; a 
small  Rodent  animal,  which  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  whose  depredations  iu  the  field, 
the  rick-yord,  and  the  granary  are  lii^hly 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist.  This  little 
creature  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  mixed 
with  grey,  on  its  upper  parts,  and  osh-colour 
beneath ; feet  and  tail  dusky.  Length  of 
the  head  and  body,  four  inches  ; tail  about 
one  inch  and  a quarter.  The  head  is  large  ; 
muzzle  very  obtuse ; the  body  thick ; the 
tail  not  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
1 the  body,  sparingly  covered  with  liair.  The 
, female  forms  her  nest  of  dried  ^rass,  and 
1 produces  six  or  seven  young  at  a tune.  The 
nature  of  the  Field  Vole’s  food  is  decidedly 
vegetable,  as  we  might  indeed  infer  from 
the  fallowing  interesting  facts,  related  by 
Mr.  Jesse  in  the  first  scries  of  his  * Glean- 
ings “ An  extraordinary  instance  of  the 

rapid  increase  of  Mice,  and  of  the  injury 
they  sometimes  do,  occurred  a few  years  ago 
in  the  new  plantations  made  by  order  of  the 
Crown  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloucestershire,  uud 
in  the  New'  Forest,  Ilampshire.  Soon  after 
the  formation  of  tlicse  plantations,  a sudden 
and  rapid  increase  of  Mice  took  place  in 
them,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the 
whole  of  Uie  young  plants.  Vast  numbers 
of  these  were  killed  ; the  Mice  having  eaten 
tl^ough  the  roots  of  fivc-year-old  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  generally  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Ilollies  also,  w’hich  were  five 
or  six  feet  high,  were  barked  round  the  bot- 
tom ; and  in  some  instances  the  Mice  had 
crawled  up  the  tree,  and  were  seen  feeding 
on  the  bark  of  the  upper  branches.  In  the 
reports  made  to  Government  on  the  subject, 
it  appeared  that  the  roots  had  been  eaten 
through  wherever  they  obstructed  the  runs 
of  Uie  Mice.  Various  plans  were  devised  for 
tlieir  destruction ; traps  were  set,  poison 
laid,  and  cats  turned  out ; but  notliiiig  ap- 
peared to  lessen  their  number.  It  was  at 
last  suggested,  that  if  holes  were  dug,  into 
which  the  Mice  might  be  enticed  or  fall, 
1 Iheir  destruction  mlgnt  be  cflected.”^  Iloles, 
it  appears,  were  accordingly  mode  in  Dean 
Forest,  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth, 
hollowed  out  much  wider  at  bottom  than  at 
the  top ; so  that  the  animal,  when  once  in, 
could  not  easily  get  out  again.  In  these 
holes  at  least  thirty  thousand  Mice  were 
found  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  it  was  calculated  that  a much  greater 
numl^r  than  these  were  taken  out  of  the 
holes,  after  being  caught,  by  stoats,  weasels, 
kites,  hawks,  owls,  crows,  magpies,  &c.  The 
Field  Vole  either  burrows  itself,  or  takes 
possession  of  the  excavations  made  by  the 
mole  and  other  burrowing  animals. 

VOLVOX.  The  name  given  to  certain 
InRisorial  animalcules  which  swarm  in  our 

stagnant  waters.  They  are  globular  mastesL 
and  are  made  up  of  smaller,  minute  oval 
bodies.  The  Volvox  is  now  more  commonly 
regarded  as  a low  vegetable  organism. 

VULPES.  [See  Fox.] 

VULSELLA.  A genus  of  Conchiferout  1 
Mollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  brought 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  New 
llollaiid,  and  arc  generally  found  buried  in 
sponge.  They  are  oblong,  longitudinal, 
nearly  equivalve,  and  irregular  ; lunge  with 
a prominent  callosity  iu  each  valve,  shon^^ng 
an  impression  of  a conical  and  arched  pit 
for  the  ligament  : tlie  interior  is  iridescent. 

VULTURIDiE.  A family  of  diurnal 
Aedpitrine  birds,  characterized  by  an  elon- 
gated beak,  curved  only  at  the  tip,  and  by 
having  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
head,  and  sometimes  of  the  neck,  denuded 
of  feathers.  In  general,  the  birds  belonging 
to  this  family  arc  of  a cowardly  nature, 
living  on  dead  carcases  and  ofi'al ; their 
gullet  dilates  into  a considerable  crop,  which, 
W’hen  distended  with  garbage,  projects  above 
the  furcular  bone.  When  gorged  with  food 
the  bird  is  reduced  to  a state  of  stupidity, 
and  a fetid  humour  Is  discliorgcd  from  the 
nostrils. 

“ The  Vultures,”  ns  Mr.  Swainson  has  re- 
marked, ” arc  the  great  scavengers  of  nature 
in  hot  latitudes,  where  putrefaction  is  most 
rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  health  ; and  the 
disposition  of  their  numbers  is  regulated  by 
an  all-wise  Creator  according  to  their  useful- 
ness. They  are  sparingly  scattered  over  the 
south  of  Europe  ; in  Egypt  they  are  more 
numerous  ; but  in  tropical  America,  although 
the  si)€cics  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are 
much  more  plentiful.  No  sooner  is  an  ani- 
mal dead  tlian  its  carcase  is  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  these  birds,  who  suddenly  ap- 
I>car,  coming  from  ail  quarters,  in  situatioui 
where  not  one  had  just  before  been  seen. 
The  nakedness  of  the  head,  and  frequently 
of  the  neck,  is  most  apparent  in  those  whose 
geograpluc  range  is  limited  to  the  NcwWorld, 
at  the  head  of  which  division  stand  two  re- 
markable species,  the  celebrated  Condor  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  Papa,  or  King  Vulture, 
of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  first  is  well 
known  for  the  loftiness  of  its  flight  and  its 
amazing  strength,  while  the  latter  is  the 
only  species  whose  colouring  is  not  dark  or 
sombre.”  Wc  bhoU  now  describe  a European 
8x>ccic8. 

The  Guiffojc  Vulture.  iVuItur/uIvus.) 
This  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  Silesia,  Dalmatia,  the 
Tyrol,  Siiain  (where,  near  Gibraltar,  it  is 
abundant),  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Turkey, 
and  the  Grecian  Arcliipeiago.  Its  nest  is 
usually  formed  upon  the  most  elevated  and 
inaccessible  rocks,  or  upon  the  loftiest  trees 
of  the  forest.  Its  eggs,  geuerallv  two  or  three 
in  number,  arc  of  a dull  greenish  or  grayish 
white,  slightly  marked  with  pale  reddish 
spots,  and  witn  a rough  surface.  ” Like  all 
the  other  birds  of  its  tribe,”  says  Mr.Beunet, 

**  it  feeds  principally  upKm  dead  carcases,  to 
which  it  is  frequently  attracted  iu  very  con- 
siderable numbers.  When  it  has  once  made 

^ ^opttlar  $9{(tumar2?  af  ^n^mate^r  ipatuw. 


a lodgment  upon  its  prey,  it  rarely  quits  the 
banquet  while  a morsel  of  flesh  remains,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  perched 
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I upon  a putrefying  body  for  several  succes- 
sive days.  It  never  attempts  to  carry  off  a 
I portion  even  to  satisfy  its  young,  but  feeds 
them  by  disgorging  the  hali^digested  morsel 
from  its  maw. 

The  Sociable  Vulture.  iVulturauricu~ 
laris.)  This  is  a gigantic  species,  inhabiting 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  said  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  also  found  in  Greece.  Its 
head  and  greater  portion  of  the  neck  are  red 
and  naked,  the  folds  of  red  naked  skin  ori- 
ginating behind  tlie  ears,  and  surrounding 
the  upper  part  of  them:  the  throat  is  covered 
with  blackish  hairs,  and  the  lower  and  bock 

f>art  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a ruff  of  black- 
sh  curling  feathers.  The  plumage  of  the 
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body,  wings,  and  tail  ore  of  a blackish-brown 
colour,  rather  lighter  beneath  than  above ; 
feathers  of  the  breast,  bellv,  and  sides  be- 
neath, narrow,  long,  pointed,  projecting  from 
the  body  so  as  to  discover  the  nearly  pure 
white  down  which  everywhere  closely  covers 
it»  and  extends  beyond  the  feathers  on  the 
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lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck.  Legs 
brownish ; claws  light  brown.  In  size  the 
Sociable  Vulture  is  equal  to  the  Condor, 
measuring  upwards  of  ten  feet  across  the 
wings  expanded.  The  nest  is  built  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  and  the  female  generally 
lays  two,  sometimes  three  eggs.  During  the 
period  of  incubation  the  male  keeps  watch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  gigantic  spe- 
cies, that  it  is  a fit  machine  for  assisting  in 
the  clearance  of  the  soil  of  Africa  from  the 
putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes,  that  it  Munts  tlic 
caverns  of  rocks,  and  is  altogether  a moun- 
tain bird.  There  its  night  is  passed,  and 
there,  among  the  lofty  crags,  it  retires  to  re- 
pose when  it  has  sated  its  appetite.  Le  Vail- 
lant  saw  large  flocks  of  them  perched  at  sun- 
rise on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  tlicir 
abodes,  and  sometimes  the  extent  of  the 
rocky  region  was  marked  by  a continued 
chain  of  these  birds.  Tlieir  tails  are  worn 
down  by  friction  against  their  craggy  haunts 
and  by  the  soil  of  the  plains,  in  consequence 
of  the  laborious  efforts  which  they  make  to 
raise  themselves  into  the  air : W'hen  once  on 
the  wing,  however,  their  flight  is  graud  and 
powerfiU.  They  rise  higher  mid  higher,  till 
their  enormous  bulk  is  lost  to  human  ken  ; 
but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  man’s 
vision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at 
work.  The  moment  any  animal  sinks  to 
the  earth  in  death,  the  imperceptible  Vul- 
ture detects  it.  Does  the  hunter  bring  down 
some  large  quadruped  beyond  his  powers  to 
remove,  and  leave  it  to  obtain  assistance  ? — 
on  his  return,  however  speedy,  he  finds  it 
surrounded  by  a band  of  Vultures,  where 
not  one  was  to  be  seen  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before.” 

-r  ■ 

The  Eoyptiax  Vulture.  {Neophron 
perenopterus.)  The  Egyptian  Neophron, 
which  nas  also  been  denominated  Pharaoh's  ; 
Chicken,  is  the  smallest  of  the  Vulture  tribe ; 
its  natural  habitation,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  adult  has  the  f-ont'^ 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  J 
and  cere  naked,  and  of  a bright  yellow. 
The  plumage  is  altogether  of  a pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  quill  feathers, 
which  arc  black  t legs,  feet,  and  base  of  the 
bill  yellow  j point  of  the  bill,  black.  There 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  colouring 
and  pliunage  in  the  adults  of  both  sexes. 
The  young  of  the  year  are  of  a deep  brown, 
slightly  spotted  with  lighter  broRm  and  white, 
and  do  not  attain  their  adult  plumage  for 
two  or  three  years. 

In  our  description  of  the  Bearded  Vulture 
we  entered  rather  fVilly  on  the  often-dis- 
cussed question  of  the  very  acute  sense  of 
smelling  which  has  been  attributed  to  birds 
of  the  Vulture  tribe.  Before  we  quit  the 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 
Audubon,  in  his  * Birds  of  America,*  insists 
on  it  that  it  is  the  organs  of  sight,  and  not 
those  of  smelling,  that  enables  Vultures  and 
other  birds  of  prey  to  discover  carcases  at 
such  immense  distances  as  they  are  said  to 
do.  We  quote  from  him  the  following  pas- 
sage : **  We  were  led  to  call  in  question  tne 
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accuracy  of  thU  opinion,  on  recollecting  the 
obaervations  of  some  travellera,  who  nave 
remarked  bird*  of  prey  directing  their  course 
toward*  dead  animal*  floating  m the  river* 
in  India,  where  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
one  point  in  the  compass  for  many  months 
in  succession.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  effluvia  from  a dead  carcase  in  the  water 
should  proceed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
current  of  air,  and  affect  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  birds  at  so  many  miles  distant."  In  order 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  Audubon 
made  several  experiments,  one  of  which  was 
as  follows.  Having  etufled  and  dried  the 
skin  of  a deer,  he  retired  from  it : a Vulture 
soon  approached,  attacked  its  eyes,  which 
were  made  of  painted  clay,  then  walked  to 
the  other  extremity,  tore  some  of  the  stitches, 
until  much  of  the  fodder  and  hay  with  which 
it  was  stuffed  was  pulled  out,  and  after  rcitc- 
rate<l  attempts  to  discover  flesh,  took  flight. 
Afterwards,  he  had  a large  dead  hog  put 
into  a ravine  and  concealed  in  the  briars ; 
he  saw  many  Vultures  pass  over  it,  but  some 
approached  it,  although  several  dogs  had 
made  a meal  on  it.  He  then  tried  to  api>roach 
it  himself,  but  found  the  stench  too  intoler« 
able.  This  species  has  great  power  of  wing, 
and  specimens  have  sometimes  been  killed 
in  the  British  isles. 

The  Black  Vcltite  or  Galuxaoo. 
{Cathartc*  atratujs.)  In  our  article  Turkey 
Buzzard  we  have  dcscril>ed  a si>ecie8  closely 
; allied  to  this  in  appearance  and  habits.  We 
I introduce  thb  species  as  a well-marked  form 
of  the  family  VulturidsD.  It  is  a native  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  found  in  South 
America,  os  Darwin  informs  us.  as  far  south 
as  Lat.  4l-\  It  prefers  a Immid  climate,  or 
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rather  the  ncighl>ourhood  of  fresh  water,  and 
‘ in  Peru  is  protected  ns  n scavenger.  These 
Vultures  maybe  called  gregarious,  and,  as 
I Darwin  obacrves,  are  not  solely  brought  to- 
! aether  by  the  attraction  of  a common  prey, 
[ but  *eem  to  have  pleasure  in  society.  He  has 
observed  a flock  of  tlicm  on  a fine  day  at  a 
great  height,  each  bird  wheeling  round  and 
round  without  closing  its  wings,  in  the  most 
graceful  evolutions.  It  is  clearly  done  for 
sport-sake,  or  may  be  connected  with  tlvetr 
matrimonial  alliance*. 

For  King  Vulture,  see  Barcoraupiius. 

. F'or  Uteu'ded  Vulture,  see  Gypaktus. 


ipatural  ^jiiStary ; 


For  Turl'eyVuUitrewindJohn  Crow  VtUdere^ 
see  Turkey  Buzzard. 

WAGT.VIL.  The  species  of  Wagtails, 
which  are  few,  are  diiefly  confined  to  the 
European  continent,  where  the  individual* 
arc  numerous.  Bewick  remarks  that  **  in 
almost  nil  languages  the  name  of  this  bird 
is  descriptive  of  its  peculiar  habits.  In  Latin, 
Motacilla ; in  French,  l^Ioteux,  La  Lavan- 
di^rc,or  Washer  t in  England  they  are  some- 
times called  Washers,  from  their  peculiar 
motion  ; in  German  their  name  signifies 
Brook-stilts ; and  in  Italian,  Shake-tail," 
&c.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brisk  and  lively  motions,  os  well  as  by  the 
great  length  of  their  tails,  which  tliey  jerk 
tip  and  down  incessantly,  from  which  cir« 
cumstance  tliey  derive  their  name.  They 
do  not  hop,  but  run  along  the  ground  verr 
nimbly  after  flics  and  other  insects,  on  which 
they  feed : they  likewise  feed  on  small  worm*, 

I in  search  of  which  they  frequently  flutter 
I round  the  ploughman,  and  follow  the  flocka 
i in  search  of  the  flies  which  generally  sur- 
, round  them.  Their  flight  is  weak  and  un- 
I duiating,  during  which  they  make  a twitter- 
! Ing  noise ; and  tliey  seldom  perch.  As  the 
' 8i>ecies  do  not  differ  in  their  habits,  and  are 
I not  very  dissimiiar  in  npiicarance,  it  will  be 
suflidenC  that  we  describe  the  oue  mostcom- 
; mon  with  us,  viz. — 

I The  PiKD  Wagtail,  or  Black  ami 
I White  Water  Wagtail,  iMotarilla 
; a/ba.)  Its  length  is  aliout  seven  inches: 
the  bill  is  black  ; eyes  hazel ; hinder  part 
' of  the  head  and  neck  black ; forehead, 
cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  white  t the 
I fore  part  of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  breast 
are  block,  bordered  by  a whitish  line,  form- 
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ing  a gorget ; the  back  and  rump  are  dark 
ash  ; wing-coverts  and  secondary  quills 
dusky,  edged  with  light  gray  ; prime  quills 
black,  with  pale  edge*  ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly  white  i the  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  arc  black,  the  outermost  white, 
except  at  the  base  and  tips  of  the  inner  webs, 
whicli  are  black : legs  black.  These  birds 
arc  to  be  seen  wherever  there  are  shallow 
springs  and  running  waters.  They  make 
their  nest  on  the  ground,  of  dry  grass,  moss, 
and  small  roots,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers  \ 
the  female  lays  five  white  eggs,  spotted  with 
brown  j and  both  parents  continue  to  feed 
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i And  trtin  their  young  for  three  or  four  weeks 
After  they  Are  Able  to  fly.  As  the  winter 
Approaches  they  migrate  from  north  tosoulli. 

WAINSCOT  [>fOTnS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of 
the  genera  Nonagria  and  Leucasia, 

I WALKING-LEAF.  [See  PiiTLLirM.] 

I WALRUS  or  MORSE.  {Trichenu.)  A 
genu!  of  the  Fhocida  or  Seal  family,  though 
differing  greatly  from  them  in  the  cra- 
nium and  the  teeth.  The  head  iawell  pro- 
portioned, round,  obtuw,  eye«  »mall  ami 
brilliant.  upi>cr  lip  remarkably  thick,  co- 
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vered  with  large  pellucid  whiskers  or  bris- 
tles. Nostrils  large,  rounded,  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  snout : no  external 
ears.  In  the  adult  lower  jaw  there  are 
neither  incisors  nor  canines,  and  the  lower 
jaw  itself  is  compressed  anteriorly  so  iu  to 
fit  between  the  tw’o  enormous  tusks  (canines) 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  directed  down- 
wards, Hiid  arc  sometimes  two  feet  long. 


is  not  so  great  in  the  former  as  it  is  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Walrus  appears  to  be  gifted 
with  less  intelligence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  naturalists  that 
Walruses  feed  on  shell-fish  and  marine  vege- 
tables which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  t)ie  sea, 
and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  to 
root  up  their  food  from  the  spot  to  which  It 
is  fixed  : and  the  probabilitv  is,  that  though 
the  Walrus  does  not  abstain  entirely  fn>m 
carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  form  the 
bulk  of  its  food.  They  swim  rapidly,  but 
their  progress  on  land  is  awkward  and  te- 
dious. They  apiicar  to  be  moiiogamoas,And 
the  female  is  said  to  bring  forth  her  young, 
one  only  at  a birth,  either  on  shore  or  on  the 
ice.  The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  arctic  regions,  and  our  own 
northern  voyagers  havcutlon  found  it  a most 
acceptable  repost.  According  to  Professor 
Macgillivray  a small  specimen  was  shot  on 
the  East  coast  of  Ilorris,  one  of  tlic  Western 
Isles,  December  lhl7.  It  was  formerly 
abundant  in  the  Norwegian  seas,  but  is  now' 
driven  further  north. 

WANDEROO  MONKEY.  Ofacacus  Si- 
IcnM.)  A fine  siiedea  of  monkey,  native  of 
Ceylon,  which  is  of  a deep  black  colour,  ex- 
cepting the  long  hairs  about  the  head,whicli  , 
are  more  or  less  of  an  ash  colour,  and  some-  ! 
times  almost  white.  This  mane,  as  it  may  : 
called,  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  j 
like  a ruff.  The  toil  ends  in  a brush  of  tufted  I 
hair.  It  is  occasionally  brought  to  this  ! 
country,  but  is  by  no  means  common  in  a 
state  of  confinement.  F ather  Maria  has  given 
the  following  account,  which  we  quote  from  : 
Mr.  Bennett.  “There  arc  found  four  sorts 
of  monkeys  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  { the 
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I (TRICHAOC8  aOSMAROe  ) 

The  great  alveoli,  or  sockets  for  containing 
these  formidable  teeth,  produce  the  cha- 
racteristic form  of  the  skull  of  the  Walrus, 
and  make  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw 
present  an  immense  convex  muzzle,  tlie 
nostrils  having  an  upward  direction,  and 
not  terminating  nt  the  snout.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a general  resemblance  l)etwcen 
the  organization  of  the  Walrus  and  that  of 
the  Seal  ( but  the  development  of  the  brain 
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first  is  quite  black,  with  glossy  hair  and  a 
white  beard  round  the  chin  measuring  rather 
more  than  x palm  in  length.  The  other  | 
monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profound  a respect  I 
that  they  are  humble  in  his  presence,  as  ' 
though  they  appreciated  his  superiority.  The  ' 
princes  and  mighty  lords  liold  him  in  much  i 
estimation  for  his  endowments  of  gravity,  | 
capacity,  and  the  appearance  of  wisdom  I 
above  every  other  monkey.  He  is  readily  ' 
trained  to  enact  a variety  of  ceremonies  and 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  through 
with  so  grave  a face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  U 
is  a most  wonderful  thing  to  see  them  so  ox* 
actly  performed  by  an  irrational  creature.” 
We  need  hardly  add  that  this  monkey  is  not 
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endowed  with  more  capacity  than  his  con* 
geners,  but  from  his  lion*like  mane  and  aspect 
as  well  as  his  strongly  marked  features  and 
colour,  looks  peculiar  among  his  allies. 

WAPITI.  (Cert'tia  Canadaisis.)  This 
animal,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Ca* 
nada  Stag,  more  nearly  resembles  the 
European  red  deer,  in  colour,  shape,  and 
form,  than  It  does  any  other  of  the  cervine 
race,  though  it  is  much  larger  and  of  a 
stronger  make.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  deer  tribe,  frequently 
growing  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen,  and 
possessing  great  activity  as  well  as  strength. 
His  horns,  which  he  sheds  annually,  are  very 
large,  branching  in  serpentine  cur>'es,  and 
measuring,  from  tip  to  tip,  upwards  of  six 
feet.  Most  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Wapiti 
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are  of  a lively  vellowish  brown  colour ; the 
neck,  mixed  red  and  black,  with  coarse  black 
hairs  descending  from  it  like  a dewlap  ; 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  French  gray  ; 
a pale  yellowish  patch  on  the  buttocks, 
bounded  on  the  thighs  by  a black  line.  They 
are  considered  more  stupid  than  the  rest  of 
the  deer  kind ; and  they  frequently  make 
a shrill  quivering  noise,  which  is  “ not  very 
unlike  the  braying  of  an  ass."  The  flesh  is 
coarse,  and  but  little  prized  by  the  natives  ; 
but  its  hide,  when  made  into  leather  after 
tlie  Indian  fashion,  is  said  not  to  turn  hard 
in  drying  after  being  wet  — a quality  which 
justly  entitles  it  to  a preference  over  almost 
every  other  kind  of  leather. 

WARBLERS.  iSt/lvia.  Sj/iviad<e.)  The 
•mall  singing-birds  comprised  under  this  ge- 
neral name  form  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive group,  spread  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  were  arranged  by  Llunseus  under  his 
genus  MotaciUa,  Their  bill,  as  Nuttall  re- 
marks, is  slender,  straight,  awl-shaped, 
higher  than  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and 


furnished  witli  scattered  bristles  { the  lower 
mandible  straight.  Kostrils  basal,  lateral, 
oval,  half  closed  by  a membrane.  Tongue 
lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe ; inner  toe  free.  Wings 
moderate  or  short ; scapulars  considerably 
shorter  than  the  quill-feathers.  The  same 
author  further  observes,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with 
an  incessant  activity,  in  accordance  with  the 
subtleness  of  their  flying  insect  prey : they 
therefore  approach,  toUi  in  habit  and  cha- 
racter, the  Flycatchers,  Thrushes,  Saxlcolas, 
and  Wrens  so  ncarlv,  that  it  is  rendered  at 
times  doubtful  to  which  of  these  several  ge- 
nera tlicy  ought  to  be  referred.  They  prin- 
cipally inhabit  forests  or  thickets,  and  some 
alicct  watery  situations  or  reed-marslies. 
Many  are  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their 
song  aud  the  sprightliness  of  their  airs,  which 
iu  the  period  of  incubation  they  almost  in- 
cessantly pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  so 
celebrated  for  his  powerful,  varied,  and  pa- 
thetic lay,  as  well  os  the  humble  but  tuneful 
Robin  Redbreast,  belong  to^lds  highly  vocal 
genus  (.St/lvia);  and  though  many  species 
seek  out  the  arctic  solitudesln  which  to  waste 
their  melody  or  soothe  aloue  their  mates, 
yet  other  species  may  be  numbered  among 
the  more  familiar  tenants  of  our  gardens, 
groves,  and  orchards.  Living  almost  cx- 
cltisivcly  on  the  winged  insects  of  summer, 
which  they  dexterously  catch  in  the  air  or 
pick  from  off  the  leaves,  they  migrate  to  the 
south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in 
the  wann  or  tropical  regions.  The  greater 
part  of  the  group  we  have  described  under 
their  several  names ; we  shall  therefore  now 
only  select  the  undermeutioned 

The  Dartford  Warbler.  iJlclUophilus 
provinaalift.)  Fond  of  retirement  and  se- 
clusion, this  pretty  little  Warbler  secretes 
itself  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  bushes, 
where  it  may  be  heard  but  not  seen.  Though 
not  by  any  means  abundant  in  this  country,  ^ 
they  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  also  in  several  of  the  south- 
western counties.  Mr.  Gould  observes,  with 
reference  to  its  secluded  habits,  that  in  the 
spring  it  becomes  more  lively  and  more  fre- 
quently visible,  "rising  on  quivering  wing 
above  the  tops  of  the  furze,  and  uttering  a 
hurried  babbling  song,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Whitethroat ; at  these  times  it 
erects  the  feathers  of  the  head  into  a crest, 
and  distends  the  throat,  exhibiting  many 
attitudes  and  gesticulations."  It  Is  truly 
a mocking-bird,  imitating  the  notes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  generally  beginning  with  those 
of  the  Swallow,  and  ending  with  the  song  of 
the  Blackbird.  It  is  between  five  and  six 
inches  long ; the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  darkish  brown,  tinged  very  slightlv 
with  olive  ; tliroat,  breast,  aud  sides,  reddish 
purple ; tail  very  long,  blackish  brown,  the 
external  icathcronly  terminated  with  white  \ 
wings  very  short : legs  dark  brown,  and  feet 
yellowish ; bill  black,  but  yellowish  white 
at  its  base.  Its  food  consists  of  insecta,  and 
also  of  such  berries  as  it  cau  obtain  near  its 
retreats.  The  nest,  which  is  composed  ^ ^ 
dry  stalks  and  gross  intertwined  with  fibres  ' 
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of  plants  and  roots,  is  generally  securely 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a furze'bush,  not  far 
from  the  grounds  Eggs  greenish  white, 
speckled  with  brown. 

I The  ORAiros^cBowsrsn  Warbler.  This 
is  one  of  the  American  Warblers,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  but  none  of  them 
much  distinguished  as  vocalists.  It  is  five 
inches  long  and  seven  in  extent.  The  ge* 
neral  plumage  above  is  dull  greenish  olive, 
the  rump  and  tail  coverts  being  bright  yel* 
lowish  olive.  The  head  is  slightly  crested, 
the  feathers  of  the  crest  are  orange  at  base, 

' constituting  a spot  on  the  crown,  visible  onlv 
when  they  are  elevated,  being  tipped  with 
the  common  colour.  The  whole  bird  beneath 
is  dull  olive  yellow ; the  inferior  tail*coverts 
pure  yellow.  The  tail  is  even,  the  feathers 
being  dark  brown,  edged  with  olive  green  on 
the  outer,  and  with  white  on  the  inner  web. 
The  manners  of  the  orange-crowned  W arbler 
resemble  those  of  the  kindred  species,  though, 
os  Wilson  observes,  they  have  a remarkable 
habit  of  inflecting  the  tail. 

Among  the  AustraJian  Warblers^  we  select 
one  described  by  Mr.  Qould,  in  his  magni- 
ficent work,  as  the  Whitb-fbowted  Ep- 
TUiAKUBA  (Epthianura  albifronsy  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a most  active  and  sprightly  little 
bird,  particularly  the  male.  It  ^ves  a de- 
’ cided  preference  to  spots  of  a sterile  cha- 
I racter,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
; perching  on  the  summit  of  a stone,  or  on  the 
I extremity  of  a dead  and  leafless  branch.  It 
I is  rather  shy  in  its  disposition,  and  when 
' disturbed  flies  off  with  considerable  rapidity 
' to  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
I befbre  it  alights  again.  The  forehead,  face, 
^ throat,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  male 
, is  pure  white  ; occiput  block  ; chest  crossed 
I by  a broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points 
I of  which  run  up  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 


particularly  the  large  projecting  chimneys.  | 
Some  of  these  were  of  irre^ar  uape,  nearly 
as  large  as  one's  fist,  and  others  were  cy- 
lindri(^,  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  and  thM 
or  four  inches  long.  The  little  boys  (and 
boys  in  the  back-woods  know  a gc^  deal 
about  natural  history)  Informed  me  that 
these  were  the  nests  of  the  Dirt-daubers : and 
on  taking  down  one  of  the  shapeless  lumps, 
which  h^  been  fixed  right  over  my  bed,  and 
carefully  opening  it,  I found  within,  many 
long-oval  cells  lined  with  a thin  coat  of 
brittle  shelly  substance.  These  were  ar- 
ranged side  by  side,  in  two  rows  : each  con- 
tained the  slough  of  a perfected  insect.  In  i 
A much  smaller  nest  I found  but  one  cell, 
and  no  exuvias,  but  six  spiders,  all  dried. 
The  long  thimble-like  nests  were  divided 
into  cells,  in  a single  series,  transverse 
partitions  of  mud.  The  children  soon 
showed  me  the  insects  to  which  the  nests 
belonged,  although,  as  the  season  was  spring, 
they  were  not  then  building.  By  and  by, 
in  the  summer,!  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  these  funny  little  architects,  and  had 
opportunities  of  watching  the  whole  process 
of  building  ; and  thus  of  setting  at  rest,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  the  disputed  point  of 
ownership  to  these  nests,  which  some  ento- 
mologists have  attributed  to  Eumencs,  sup- 
posing the  Pelopeeus  to  be  parasitical.  The 
following  observations  will  show  that  some- 
times, at  least,  the  latter  builds.  I tran* 
scribe  now  from  my  journal. 

^ June  30 — I watched  with  much  Interest 
the  proceedings  of  a Dauber,  in  building  her 


join  the  black  of  the  occiput ; upper  suifaco 
dark  gray  with  a patch  of  dark  brown  in  the 
centre  of  each  feather ; wings  dark  brown ; 


upper  tail-coverts  blo<^  ; two  centre  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown,  the  remainder  dark 
brown,  with  a large  oblong  patch  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip : bill  and  feet 
black. 

WART-IIOG.  [See  PuACoru.EKUS.3 

WASP.  A name  given  to  many  Hyme- 
nopterous  insects,  but  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  species  of  the  genus  Vespa. 
Under  the  article  Yrspidas  we  have  de- 
scribed the  habits,  Ac.  of  the  family  of 
Ilymenopterous  insects  which  compose  it, 
namely.  Wasps  and  Hornets.  We  shall 
therefbre  in  tMs  place  introduce  the  genus 
Pelopceus^  or  Dirt-daubers,  which  by  acci- 
dent was  omitted  in  its  proi>er  place.  These 
curious  insects  belong  to  the  Sphegulae  fa- 
mily. For  the  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting them  the  public  are  indebted  to 
toe  pages  of  the  Zoologist  for  1344,  the  fol- 
lowing accoimt  having  been  communicated 
to  it  by  P.  H.  Qosse,  Esq.— “ One  of  the  many 
things  that  struck  my  attention  on  first  going 
into  the  Southern  United  States,  was,  in 
roost  of  the  farm-houses,  lumps  of  yellowish 
mud  stuck  on  the  walls  and  rafters,  and 


mud  cells : it  is  a pretty  s^ies,  Pel^pixus 
flavipes.  She  has  chosen  the  ceiling  of  a 
cupboard  In  my  sitting-room,  where,  pre- 
viously to  my  observing  her,  she  had  made 
one  cell,  and  half  another  parallel  to  it ; 
the  former  was  closed,  the  latter  had  got  its 
contents  of  spiders  and  only  wanted  closing. 
Such  was  the  statu  quo.  I had  not  seen  the 
Dauber  go  in  for  some  time,  so  that  when  she 
did  go  in,  I watched  her  ^om  her  recom- 
mencement. She  came  empty,  and  having 
for  some  moments  peeped  in,  and  examined 
the  contents  to  see  that  all  was  right,  she 
suddenly  flew  out  at  the  door  (which  as 
well  as  the  window  was  almost  constantly 
open),  and  returned  in  about  a minute  witu 
a lump  of  soft  wet  mud  in  her  jaws,  about 
twice  as  large  as  her  head.  Where  she  got 
it  in  so  short  a time,  I don't  know  i it  was 
perfectly  kneaded,  and  from  all  lumps, 
or  grit,  and  was  worked,  when  laid  on,  as 
freely  as  butter.  I suspect  that  it  was  formed 
of  di7  dust,  on  which  she  had  poured  a drop 
of  fluid  from  her  mouth.  She  laid  the  sub- 
stance on  the  open  end  of  the  unfinished 
cell,  and  spread  ft  about  with  her  laws  very 
expeditiously  and  skilfully,  till  the  orifice 
was  quite  closed  up.  She  then  flew  off,  and 
retiimed  with  a sb^lar  load,  which  she  ap- 
plied upon  the  last  to  make  it  thicker.  When 
she  was  gone  the  third  time,  to  observe  her 
behaviour,  I thrust  the  head  of  a pin  through 
the  newly  laid  mortar,  opening  a hole  into 
the  cell.  On  her  return,  she  at  once  per- 
ceived the  liole,  and  deposited  her  lump  upon 
i^  spreading  it  about  as  before.  I played 
her  the  same  trick  several  times,  at  all  of 
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which  her  proceedings  were  the  same,  save 
that  at  len^h  she  seemed  to  become  very 
angry,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  the  house* 
flies  that  were  flying  and  crawling  near.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  suspected  them  of 
having  a hand  in  it.  At  nil  events,  she 
I jumped  at  them  verv  snappishly  wlicnever 
I they  came  near,  and  sometimes  even  with 
i the  load  in  her  mouth,  but  I did  not  see  tliat 
I she  caught  one.  Once  too,  a large  Ichneu- 
] mon  was  lurking  about,  at  whom  she  fiercely 
■ flew,  and  I think  they  had  a short  struggle. 

: At  times  she  would  linger  at  a little  dis* 
tance  after  depositing  her  load,  apparently 
hoping  to  catch  tlie  insidious  housebreaker, 
* in  the  manner/  as  lawyers  say. 

“ At  length  I broke  off  a large  piece  from 
the  side  and  bottom,  exposing  the  spiders  to 
: view ; this,  however,  she  speedily  built  up 
i as  before,  at  two  or  three  loads,  adding  to 
. the  standing  part  all  round  the  liole,  and 
; not  at  one  side  only.  After  this  I did  not 
put  her  industry  to  the  task  any  more,  but 
suffered  her  to  finish  her  work,  which  she 
did  by  adding  another  layer  or  two  to  the 
end.  I,  however,  made  a hole  in  the  first 
cell,  which  was  quite  hard  and  dry,  to  see 
if  she  would  observe  It,  which  she  did  at 
once,  and  clapped  her  load  of  mortar  on  it. 
I noticed,  that  wlulc  working,  though  the 
wings  were  closed  incumbently,  she  kept  up 
a shnil  buzz,  like  that  of  a bee  when  held 
in  the  fingers  : her  antennse,  which  were 
usually  carried  nearly  straight,  were,  during 
the  plastering,  curled  up,  and  continually 
' vibrating,  and  moving  on  the  surface  of  the 
I work,  evidently  trjing  it  by  touch,  which  I 
: could  not  see  without  rejecting  the  theory 
! that  calls  the  antennss  * cars.*  In  seeking 
i her  materials,  she  was  gone  never  more,  often 
less,  than  a minute,  and  always  brought  a 
similar  lump  in  appearance,  which  was  in* 
variably  carried  in  the  jaws,  without  any 
; aid  from  the  feet. 

! **  July  1. — ^The  Dauber  built  another  cell 

to*day,  on  the  other  side  of  the  first,  wliich 
j is  now  therefore  in  the  middle.  1 again 
pestered  her,  by  sticking  a small  tin  tack  in 
the  newly  laid  mud,  just  where  she  would 
hare  to  deposit  the  next  load.  'IVhcn  she 
came  she  appeared  quite  ‘ bothered  ; * she 
ran  backward  and  forward,  and  round  and 
round,  over  the  cells  for  some  time,  with  the 
mud  in  her  jaws,  as  if  at  a loss  what  to  do 
j in  so  novel  an  exigency.  It  was  a different 
’ cose  from  the  former;  a hole  could  be  stopped 
1 up,  but  here  was  an  intruding  substance  just 
where  she  wanted  to  deposit ; should  she 
lay  it  on,  the  incumbrance  would  be  more 
firmly  Imbedded ; should  she  place  it  else* 
where,  it  w'ould  be  wasted,  not  being  needed, 
or  perhaps  be  positively  injurious ; should 
she  attempt  to  remove  the  evil,  her  mouth 
was  occupied,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  lose 
her  burden.  At  length,  however,  os  the  least 
of  the  evils,  she  seized  the  tack  with  her 
jaws  and  diew  it  out,  dropping  her  mud  in 
tlie  effort.  When  away  the  next  time,  I 
bundled  up  a worsted  thread,  and  pn>sscd  it 
on  the  soft  work,  which  presented  a still 
more  serious  obstacle,  as  she  could  seize  only 
a small  part  of  it  which  would  yield  without 
I coming  away  ; however,  by  tsJcing  hold  of 


several  parts  successively,  and  tugging  at 
them  a long  time,  and  by  walking  round  and 
round  with  it  in  her  mouth,  she  at  length 
got  it  out.  These  instances  of  sagacity  and 
I>erseverance  greatly  pleased  me.  After  lay* 
ing  on  a load,  she  always  cleans  her  antennse 
with  her  fore*fect,  and  her  feet  with  her 
jaws : on  arriving  she  never  alights  at  the 
nest,  but  always  on  the  inside  of  the  cup* 
lM>ard*front,  and  crawls  along  the  ceiling  to 
it. 

**  Aug.  6. — I pulled  down  the  nest  of  the 
yellow-footed  Dauber,  to  which  other  cells 
hod  been  added  in  succession  after  the  last 
record.  On  examining  them  now,  I find  || 
three  perfected  insects  have  made  their  exit,  1 1 
one  has  died  in  making  its  way  out,  two  are  ! • 
in  pupa,  one  block  and  near  perfection,  the  | 
other  white  and  nearly  turned,  and  two  are 
in  larva,  one  lar^e,  the  other  very  small, 
making  eight  originally  in  the  nest.  Many 
of  the  spiders  remained  uneaten,  most  of 
them  were  handsomely  studded  with  scarlet 
spots  on  a black  ground.  It  was  in  looking  I 
at  these  pupse  that  I first  was  aware  how  a 
difiScuUy  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  was  got 
over.  How  do  insects,  whose  abdomen  is 
I peduncled,  draw  it  out  of  the  pupa  skin, 

: seeing  the  peduncle  is  so  slender  ? I should 
have  guessed  that  the  skin  would  be  rup* 
tured,  but  it  is  not  so.  These  Daubers  have 
a very  long  and  slender  peduncle,  but  tlie 
skin  of  the  pupa,  close  in  every  other  part, 
is  os  wide  around  the  peduncle  as  around  I 
the  abdomen,  stretching  across  from  the 
thorax  to  the  summit  of  the  abdomen,  like 
a loose  garment.  What  a beautiful  example 
of  Divine  foresight  in  creation  1 *' 

WATER-HEy.  [See  Gallihvie.] 

WATER-OUZEL.  [See  Oczkl.] 
WATER-SNAKE.  [See  Htdropius.] 

WATTLE-BIRD.  [See  Taleoall.i.] 

WAVE  [MOTHS].  A name  riven  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Motiis,  of  the 
genera  Ptychopoda^  Emmeltsia^  Camera,  &c. 

WAXWING.  iBornbyema.)  We  learn 
from  Bonaparte’s  supplement  to  Wilson's 
entertaining  * American  Omitholgy,*  that 
the  Waxwings,  “ having  no  other  represen-  | 
tative  in  Europe  or  North  America  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  short  turgid  bill,  trigonal 
at  base,  somewhat  compressed  and  curved  at 
tip,  where  both  mandibles  are  strongly 
notched ; their  short  feet,  and  rather  lung 
subacute  win^s.  But  their  most  curious 
trait  consists  in  the  small,  flat,  oblong  ap- 
pendages, resembling  in  colour  and  sub- 
stance red  sealing-wax,  found  at  the  tips  of 
the  secondaries  in  the  adult.  These  ap- 
pendages are  merely  the  coloured  corneous 
prolongation  of  the  shafts  beyond  the  webs 
of  the  feathers.”  “ The  Waxwings,**  he 
odds,  ” live  in  numerous  flocks,  keeping  by 
pairs  only  iu  the  breeding  season  ; and  so 
social  is  their  disposition,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  young  arc  ably  to  fly,  they  collect  in 
large  bands  from  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
They  perform  extensive  journeys,  and  are 
great  and  irregular  wanderers.  Far  from 
being  shy,  they  arc  simple  and  easily  tamM, 
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butgenerallyioon  die  in  confinement.  Their  ] 
food  consiit*  chlefiy  of  juicy  firuiti,  on  -which  j 
they  fatten,  but  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  i 
orchard,  where  they  eommit  extensive  r»-  ; 
vages.W'henfrulU  are  scarce  they  teize  upon 
insects,  catching  them  dexterousiy  in  the  , 
same  manner  as  their  distant  reiativea  the 
fly-catchers.  No  name  could  be  more  In- 
appropriate for  these  birds  than  that  of 
chatterers,  as  there  are  few  less  nolw,  and 
they  might  even  be  called  mute  with  much 
better  reason.  They  build  in  and  lay 
twice  in  a year,  about  five  eggs.’* 

The  Bohemiak  Waxwi50.  iBombyciXla 
oarrvlcu)  “Whence,”  exclaims  C.  Bonaparte, 

“ doe*  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  come  at  the 
long  and  irregular  periods  of  Its  migrations  ? 
Wluther  does  it  retire  to  pass  iU  existence 
and  give  birth  to  Its  progeny  ? These  are 
circumstances  involved  in  darkness,  ^d 
which  it  ha*  not  been  given  to  any  naturallrt 
to  ascertain.  It  has  been  stated,  and  with 
much  appearance  of  probability,  that  these 
binls  retire  during  summer  within  the  arctic 
circle  : but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  naturalists 
who  have  explored  these  region*  asserting 
that  they  arc  rarer  and  more  accidental  there 
than  in  temperate  cUmatea.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  their  chief  place  of  abode  is  in 
the  oriental  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and, 
if  we  may  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  extensive  and  elevated 
table  land  of  Central  Asia  was  found  to  W 
, their  principal  rendezvous,  whence,  like  the 
Tartars  in  former  times,  they  make  their 

irregular  excursions.”  _ , . 

It  seems  that  in  Northern  Russia,  and  the 
extreme  north  of  Norway,  they  are  «ecn 
great  numbers  every  winter  ; and,  notwith- 
standing they  at  times  Invade  peculiar  dis- 
tricts  in  vast  numbers,  so  remarkable  was 
their  appearance  in  former  times  considered, 
that  they  have  alarmed  whole  regions,  and 
been  looked  upon  as  the  precursor*  of  war, 
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pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities.  ” In 
1W2.  Gesner  inform*  us,  they  appeared  along 
the  Rhine,  near  Mentz  in  Germany,  in  such 
numbers  os  to  obscure  the  sun.  They  have, 
however,  of  late  years,  in  Italy  and  Germany, 


extremely  rare,  being  seen  only  in^  small 
companies  or  singly,  appearing  as  if  they 
hod  strayed  from  fneir  way.  In  England, 
the  l^hemian  Waxwing  has  always  been 
a rare  visitant,  coming  only  at  long  and  un- 
certain interval*.  In  the  winter  of  1810  large 
flock*  were  dispersed  through  various  porU 
of  that  kingdom,  from  whi^  period  we  do 
not  find  it  recorded  by  English  writers  till 
the  month  of  February,  1822,  when  a few 
came  under  Mr.  Selby’s  inspection,  and 
several  were  again  observed  during  the  se- 
vere storm  in  the  winter  of  1823.  upon  the 
Continent,  its  returns  are  subject  to  similar 
uncertJdnty.  In  M.  Necker’a  very  interesting 
memoir  lately  published  on  the  Birds  of 
Geneva,  we  read,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century  only  two  considerable  flighU 
have  been  observed  in  that  canton,  one  in 
Jfinaory,  1807,  and  the  other  in  January, 
1814,  when  they  were  very  numerous,  and 
spent  the  winter  there,  all  departing  In 


March.  In  1807  they  were  dispersed  over  a 
great  portion  of  western  Europe,  and  were 
seen  near  Edinburgh  in  the  first  dsys  of  that 
year.” 

WEASELS.  A genus  of  digitiCTade  Car- 
nivora, belonging  to  the  Uiatdida  family, 
many  of  whiciv  arc  described  in  this  volume  . 
under  their  several  well-known  names,  as  . 
Mautix,  ERHir'E,  &c.  We  shall  therefore  i 
now  only  give  the  Commo.v  Weasel  (Mut- 
tela  vulgaris),  a species  which  inhabits  many  j 
countries  of  Europe,  and,  in  much  greater  , 
abundance.  North  America.  In  Mr.  Bell  s , 
excellent  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds, 
he  makes  the  following  accurate  remarks  on 
tlie  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  I 
Weasel  and  the  Stoat : “The  Stoat  U brown  1 
above,  dirty  white  beneath  i the  tail  always  | 
black  at  tlie  tip,  longer  and  more  bushy  than 
that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animal 
is  twice  as  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener. 
The  Weasel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above, 
pare  white  beneath  t the  tail  red  and  uni- 
form. Their  habits  also,  though  generally 
similar,  are.  in  many  of  their  details,  con- 
siderably distinct,  and  we  are  ^lly  borne 
out  by  observation  in  saying  that  the  m- 
cusations  against  the  Weasel,  of  the  mischief  I 
which  he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  fan^  j 
yard  and  the  hen-roost,  os  well  as  amongrt  ' 
' game  of  every  description— on  hare* 

• rabbits,  no  less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes 
^ _gfe  principally  due  to  the  Stoat.  It  is 
' not  meant  to  be  asserted  tliat  the 

‘ will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  boldly 
'*  attack  the  stock  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  oc- 
casionally make  free  with  a young  rabbit  or 

• a sleeping  partridge  ; but  that  lU  uwal  pr^ 

' is  of  a much  more  ignoble  character  Is  proved 
' by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  every  desenp- 
■ tion,  the  held  and  the  water-vole,  rats,  moles, 

• and  small  birds,  are  their  ordinary  food; 
and  from  the  report  of  unprejudiced  ob- 

^ servers,  it  would  appear  that  this  pretty  anl-  1 
’♦  mal  ought  rather  to  be  fostered  as  a destroyer  , 
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of  vermin,  than  extirpated  a«  a noxlou,  de- 
predator. Above  all,  it  ahould  not  be  mo- 
lested in  bams,  ricks,  or  granaries,  in  which 
situations  it  is  of  great  service  in  destroying 
the  colonies  of  mice  which  infest  them. 
Tliose  only  who  have  witnessed  the  multi- 
tudinous numbers  in  which  these  little  pests 
are  found,  in  wheat-ricks  especially,  and 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  interior 
is  sometimes  drilled,  as  it  were.  In  every_ di- 
rection by  their  rans,  can  at  all  appreciate 
the  amount  of  their  depredations  ; and  surely 
the  occasional  abduction  of  a chicken  or  a 
duckling,  supposing  it  to  bo  much  more  fte- 
I quently  chargeable  against  the  Weasel  than 
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it  really  is,  would  be  but  a trifling  set-off 
against  the  benefit  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  swarms  of  little  thieves.” 

The  Weasel’s  courage  In  defending  itself 
when  attacked  by  birds  of  prev,  is  universally 
admitted  ; nor  is  It  deficient  in  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  dogs  and  even  men,  when  its  nest  is 
invaded  by  either.  Tlie  nest  is  constructed 
of  dry  leaves  and  herbage,  and  is  generally 
lodged  in  some  snug  locality,  as  a dry  ditch, 
the  hollow  of  a tree,  &c.  It  produces  four  or 
five  young  at  a birth,  and  generally  has  two 
or  three  litters  in  the  year. 

WEAVER.  iPlocem.)  The  Weavers,  of 
which  there  are  several  sj^cies,  belong  to  the 
Frinffillid<K,  have  a conical  beak,  more  or 
less  stout  at  its  base,  and  the  upper  mandi- 
ble slightly  bulging.  These  birds  are  found 
in  both  continents,  and  the  greater  number 
of  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  re- 
markably skilful  nest-buildera,  in  which 
they  interweave  blades  of  grass,  from  which 
ciitnimstance  they  derive  their  name.  They 
generally  build  their  nests  independently 
of  each  other,  as  the  Philippine  Weaver- 
bird,  whose  spherical  pensile  nest  is  entered 
by  a vertical  canal,  which  communicates 
with  a lateral  opening  of  the  cavity  wherein 
the  eggs  are  deposited  ; but  some  of  them 
build  a vast  number  of  contiguous  nests, 
which  form  a single  mass  divided  into  nu- 
merous compartments. 

WEEVER.  {Trachinus.')  There  are  two 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  of  this  name,  not 
imcommon  in  the  British  Seas : the  Great 
and  the  Lesser  Weever,  but  the  last- 
mentioned  is  the  one  most  frequently  met 
with  on  different  parts  of  our  coast.  It  is 
seldom  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long ; 
the  Great  Weever  or  Sti.vo  Bull  is,  how- 
ever, double  that  length.  Their  most  dis- 


COMMON  WEEVER. — (TRA0HINU8  DRACO.) 

tinguishing  characteristic  Is  the  power  they 
have  of  indicting  wounds  by  means  of  their 
spinous  fins  ; and  fishermen  almost  inva- 
riably cut  off  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  both 
opercular  spines,  before  they  briM  them  on 
shore.  The  Lesser  Weever  or  ^iko-fish 
is  much  quicker  in  its  motions,  and  is  even 
more  difficult  to  handle  with  security,  than 
the  larger  species.  ” In  its  habits,”  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  tells  us,  ” it  is  actve  and  subtle,  bmying 
itself  in  the  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  the  head  only  being  exposed  } it  thus 
waits  for  its  prey  — aquatic  insects,  or  minute 
ernttaccous  animals,  which  the  ascending 
position  of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  seize  with 
certainty.  If  trod  upon  or  only  touched 
while  thus  on  the  watch,  it  strikes  with  force 
rither  upwards  or  sideways;  and  Pennant 
•tates,  that  he  had  seen  it  direct  its  blows 
with  as  much  judgment  as  a fighting-cock.” 


■NYhether  the  supposed  venomous  quality  of 
the  sharp  spines  is  justly  founded,  or  not,  is 
difficult  to  determine,  but  it  appears  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  offensive  wetmona 
usually  exhibit  spmptoms  of  great  inflam- 
mation and  pain.  The  back  is  reddish-gray  ; 
lower  port  of  the  sides  and  belly  silvery 
white,  membrane  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  black  ; 
caudal  fin  tipped  with  black,  the  other  fins 
pale  brown. 

WEEVIL.  The  name  applied  to  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  family  CuRCin.ioxin^. 
The  Corn- WEEVIL  {Calandra  granaria')  in 
its  larva  state  is  exceedingly  destructive  to 
grain  ; the  female  perfect  insect  lays  a single 
egg  in  each  grain,  which  when  hatched  turns 
into  a grub  which  eats  away  the  interior  of  the 
grain  and  perfectly  destroys  it : in  granaries 
the  perfect  insect  may  be  destroyed  by  sort- 
ing the  grain  into  conical  heaps,  when  the 
beetles  cluster  at  the  top  and  may  be  taken 
away  in  great  quantities.  (See  Balanixus.) 

WHALES.  (Cetacea.)  An  order  of  aqua- 
tic Mammalia,  characterized  by  having  fin- 
like  anterior  extremities,  and  the  posterior 
extremities  having  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horizonal  caudal  fin  or  tail,  and  the 
cervical  bones  so  compressed  as  to  leave  the 
animal  without  any  outward  appearance  of 
a neck.  In  this  order  are  comprised  the 
largest  animated  forms  in  existence.  , Their 
ab^c  is  in  the  sea  or  the  great  rivers,  and 
they  resemble  the  Fishes  so  (Hoscly  in  external 
appearance,  that  they  are  not  only  so  re- 
garded by  the  vulgar,  but  even  many  of  the 
earlier  zoologists  considered  them  as  belong- 
ing to  that  class.  Nay,  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  capture  of  Whales  is  spoken  of  in 
the  public  papers,  we  read  that  one  ship  has 
returned  from  the  If'Tiale  Fishery  with  two 
fish^  another  with  three  fish^  Ac.  Mr.  Bell, 
indeed,  in  his  description  of  the  Cetaceeu, 
says,  “The  outv'ard  form  of  the  cetaceous 
animals,  organized  as  they  are  for  a perma- 
nent residence  in  the  ocean,  resembles  so 
nearly  that  of  the  fishes,  that  the  ancients 
were  wont  to  arrange  them  together.  Ray 
himself  was  not  prepared  to  separate  them 
from  the  fishes;  and  even  the  example  of 
the  great  Linn4,  who  with  his  wonted  cor- 
rectness and  judgment  placed  them  in  their 
true  position,  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  prejudices  of  Pennant,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  zoologi- 
cal science  was  too  limited  to  enable  him  to 
look  beneath  the  surface.  Hence  he  follows 
Ray,  and  considers  the  Cetacea  as  forming  a 
division  of  the  class  of  fishes  ; and  this  not- 
withstanding he  was  well  aware  that  thev 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  nourish 
them  by  means  of  mammary  organs,  simi- 
larly constructed  to  those  of  the  whole  class 
of  mammalia.  This  fact,  however,  being 
established,  it  becomes  a matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  ascertain  what  relation  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  bear  to  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  other  groups  of  this  class,  and  by 
what  modifications  of  structure  they  are 
rendered  subservient  to  a mode  of  life  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  more  typical  forms. 
These  huge  beings,  then,  have  all  the  essen- 
tial i characters  of  mammiferous  animals  t 
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wann  blood,  a complete  double  important  part  of  their  physiology.  It  ap- 
; they  breathe  the  atmosphere  Mare  that  often,  when  the  blow>ho!ca  are 
jf  true  lungs ; and  their  reproduc-  far  out  of  the  water,  a jet  of  water  of  con* 


they  have  warm  blood,  a complete  double 
cinmlation ; they  breathe  the  atmosphere 

Sf  means  of  true  lungs ; and  their  reproduc- 
on  and  the  nourishment  of  their  offspring 
associate  them  with  the  true  mammiferous 
type.’* 

Mr.  Bell  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  “ the 
general  form  of  the  Cetacea  is  sunilar  to  that 
of  fishes,  in  the  horizontal  elongation  of  the 
body,  the  rounded  and  smooth  surface,  the 
gradual  attenuation  of  the  extremities  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  development  of  fins  and 
especially  of  the  tail  as  means  of  progres- 
sion. Tne  arrangement  of  the  bones  com- 
posing the  anterior  limb  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  curious  parts  of  this  subject. 
The  whole  of  the  fin  consists  of  exactly  tlie 
same  elements  as  those  which  compose  the 
arm  and  hand  of  man  $ but  so  concealed 
underneath  the  thick  skin  which  envelopes 
it,  that  not  a trace  of  these  bones  is  to  be  seen 
externally.  In  this  respect  an  intermediate 
structure  is  exhibited  by  the  anterior  extre- 
mities in  the  Seals.'* 

**  The  posterior  extremity  is,  in  the  whole 
order,  either  absolutely  wanting,  or  merely 
rudimentary.  In  the  latter  case,  its  only 
vestige  consists  of  certain  small  Iranes,  the 
imperfect  representative  of  a pelvis,  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  in  the  flesh,  and  having 
no  connexion  with  the  spinal  column.  In 
this  respect  a striking  difference  is  observed 
between  these  animals  and  the  Seals  : in  the 
latter,  the  posterior  extremities  are  carried 
backwards,  and  perform  the  ofilce  of  a true 
caudal  fin ; but  in  the  Whales,  this  most  im- 
portant organ  of  progression  consists  of  an 
extremely  broad  and  powerffil  horizontal 
disc,  varying  in  figure  in  the  different  genera, 
but  in  all  constituting  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  locomotion.  This  extraordinary 
organ  is  not  placed  vertically  as  in  fishes, 
but  horizontally  i and  the  admirable  adapt- 
ation of  such  a peculiarity  in  its  position  to 
the  requirements  of  the  animal  forms  a fresh 
and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  perfection 
of  Creative  Wisdom.  The  fishes,  respiring 
only  the  air  contained  in  the  dense  medium 
fn  which  they  live,  do  not  require  any  access 
to  the  atmosphere ; and  their  progression 
therefore  is  principally  confined  to  the  same 
place : but  the  Whales,  breathing  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  necessitated  to  come  to  ti\e  surface 
for  each  respiration,  and  hence  require  an 
oar  of  inconceivable  power,  the  position  of 


which  applies  its  impulse  in  a vertical  di- 
rection, so  as  to  impel  their  ponderous  bodies 
ftom  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the 


surface,  every  time  the  lungs  require  to  be 
replenished  with  fresh  air.  The  greatest 
rapidity  of  motion  Is  produced  by  alternate 
strokes  of  the  tail  against  the  water,  upwards 
and  downwards  I but  their  more  oranary 
progression  is  e^cted  by  an  oblique  lateral 
and  downward  impulse,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  as  a boat  is  impelled  for- 
ward by  a single  oar  in  the  act  of  sculling. 
The  extent  of  the  tail  in  some  of  the  larger 
species  is  enormous  i its  superficies  being  no 
less  than  about  a hundred  square  feet,  and 
Its  breadth  considerably  upwards  of  twenty 
ftet.** 

The  respiration  of  these  animals  is  another 


siderable  size  is  thrown  up  with  great  force 
aud  to  a considerable  height;  — a circum- 
stance which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  water  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  carried  back  into  the  pharynx, 
is  then  regurgitated  by  the  blow-holes. 
“ Let  us  suppose,*’  says  Cuvier,  “ the  Cetacea 
to  have  taken  into  its  mouth  some  water 
which  it  wishes  to  eject.  It  moves  its  tongue 
and  jaws  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  it ) 
but,  closing  the  pliarynx,  it  forces  the  water 
to  mount  into  the  nasal  passages,  where  its 
progress  is  accelerated  by  annular  muscular 
fibres,  until  it  raises  the  valve  (between  the 
nasal  passage  and  two  pouches  or  reservoirs) 
and  distends  the  membranous  pouches  above. 
The  water  once  received  into  these  pouches 
can  be  retained  there  until  the  animal  wishes 
to  spout.  For  that  purpose  it  closes  the  valve 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  water  again 
into  the  nasal  passages  below ; and  fonnbly 
compresses  the  pouches  by  means  of  the 
fleshy  expansions  which  cover  them:  thus 
compelled  to  escape  by  the  narrow  crescentic 
aperture  or  blow-hole,  it  is  pnriected  to  a 
height  corresponding  with  the  force  of  the 
pressure.** 

With  the  unflinching  firmness  of  a master 
mind,  relying  upon  pmioeophical  principles, 
and  not  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by 
calling  that  a fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a 
mammiferous  animal,  Linnssut  separated 
these  cetaceans  from  the  fishes,  and  assodated 
them  with  the  mammalia,  on  account  of 
their  warm  bilocular  heart,  their  lungs,  their 
movable  eyelids,  their  viviparous  ^neration, 
the  teats  by  means  of  which  they  suckle 
their  young,  and  the  other  details  of  their 
anatomy  which  he,  Cuvier,  and  all  succeed- 
ing naturalists  of  note,  allow  to  sufficiently 
distinguish  them. 

The  Cetaceans  ore  divided  by  Cuvier  into 
two  great  tribes  or  families,  one  of  which  he 
terms  Herhivoroxa  Cetacea ; the  other,  Or- 
dinary Cetacea,  And  M.  F.  Cuvier  thus  ar- 
ranges the  order : Tribe  1.  Piiytopiiaga. 
These  are  characterized  by  having  teeth  of 
different  kinds ; the  molare  with  flattened 
crowns,  corresponding  to  the  vegetable  na- 


ture of  their  food.  Mammae  two,  Mctoral. 
Lips  provided  with  stiff  bristles.  E:ttemal 
noetriU  two,  situated  at  the  extremity  or 


upper  part  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  obtuse. 
Genera : ManaUts^  Cuv.  j JlcUicore,  Cuv. ; 
Bytina^  HI,  Tribe  2.  ZoonrAOA.  Teeth  of 
one  kind  or  wanting,  not  adapted  for  masti- 
cation. MammcB  two,  pudendal.  External 
noetrUi  double  or  single,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  And  he  farther  divides  them 
into.— 1.  ThoBtwhMx  have  the  head  of  mo- 
derate size : family  VeJphinidae ; charac- 
terized by  having  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  of 
simple  structure,  and,  generally,  conical 
form : and~2.  Thoee  icith  the  Aead  qf  tm- 
moderofte  size,  equalling  one-third  the  length 
qfthe  body;  forming  two  families,!.  Cato- 
dontidas;  with  numerous  conical  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  Hoio-fxoles  cor{/tuent,  2.  Ba- 
IcmidoB  i which  have  no  teethe  but  their  place 
loppUed  by  the  plates  of  baleen  or  whale- 
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bone  etUched  to  the  upper  jav  t blouhhoUs  \ 
dirtuicC 

The  following  simple  and  natural  arrange-  I 
ment  is  bv  Dr.  J.  £.  Gray.  He  describes  the 
Whales  (Cete')  as  the  third  order  of  ifam- 
maliat  stating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  their  I 
fish-shaped,  nearly  bald  b^y ; that  their  | 
hinder  limbs  are  united,  forming  an  hori-  | 
sontal  tail  j and  that  they  have  simplv  co- 
nical rootless  teeth  or  whalebone  in  the  Jaws. 
—The  family  of  the  Whales  U}al<midcc\  he 
observes,  have  a very  large  head,  at  least 
one- third  the  length  of  the  body,  as  the  tribe  | 
of  Whales  {BaUmina),  which  ^ve  whale- 
bones in  the  jaws,  and  the  Catodons  or  PAy- 
setertno,  which  have  simple  conical  teeth,  ! 
as  the  Spermaceti  Whale  {Catodonta)  and  ! 
! Cachalot  iPhv$eter).  — The  family  of  Por-  { 
I poises  (,DeiphinuIce)y  which  have  a moderate 
j or  small  head  and  an  elongated  or  smooth  i 
I body,  as  the  Dolphins  (Delphinui)^  which 
I have  conical  jaws  and  teeth,  the  Porpoises  ' 
I (PAoaena),  which  have  a shorter  head  and  ! 
I compressed  teeth,  the  2£mroodons^  which  j 
only  have  a few  teeth,  — all  these,  Dr.  Gray 
observes,  have  tapering  front  limlM,  while  tlie 
Susuk  iPlataniita)  has  triangular  truncated 
limbs,  an  elongated  beak  inth  compressed 
teeth,  and  the  hones  of  the  skull  bent  over 
the  forehead,  so  as  to  form  an  arched  cavity. 
—In  the  other  families.  Dr.  Gray  remarks,  | 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  homy,  and  the  lips  | 
always  furnished  with  rigid  whiskers ; the 
teeth  are  flat-topped.  The  Manatees  (ifa- 
natktoR)  have  eight  grinders  in  each  Uw,  and 
the  tall  rounded  at  the  end.  The  Dugongs 
(.Halicoruke)  hare  only  three  or  five  grinders 
in  each  i aw,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  truncated 
or  two-Iobed. 

The  CoMMoy,  Truk,  or  GRCEyLAyo 
Weals  {Baicna  is  principally 

met  with  in  the  northern  arctie  circle,  but 
it  is  also  to  be  found,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Al- 
though not  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  it  is,  on 
many  accounts,  the  most  valuable  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  being,  like  several 
other  genera  and  species,  pursued  bv  man 
for  the  sake  of  oil  and  other  valuable  pro-  | 
ducts.  Its  size  is  usually,  In  length,  about  ' 
sixty  feet ; its  sjeatest  circumference  from  ! 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  body  is  bulky  for-  I 
^ wards,  largest  about  the  middle,  and  tapers 
rather  suddenly  towards  the  tail.  The  head 


the  upper  Jaw  bends  down  at  the  extremity 
to  close  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Tlxre  are 
no  teeth  t the  laminas  of  whalebone  which 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  month  are  ranged  in 
two  scries,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred 
in  each : the  eyes  are  remarkably  small ; 
the  external  opening  of  the  ears  scarcely 
perceptible  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  of  m^e- 
rate  sue,  and  placed  about  two  feet  behind 
the  angle  of  the  lips.  The  tail  is  of  great 
breadth,  semi-lunate  on  its  Anterior  margin 
deeply  divided  in  the  middle  ; the  posterior 
outline  sinuous,  and  the  termination  of  the 
lobes  pointed : the  anterior  and  middle  parts 
of  the  body  nearly  cylindrical  t the  posterior 
part  rhomboid,  the  highest  ridge  or  angle 
being  upwards.  General  colour  blackish 
gray  i the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
and  part  of  the  throat  and  belly,  white. 

**  The  family  of  the  Batcenia^**  says  Mr. 
Bell,  ^ consisting,  as  there  is  now  reason  to 
believe,  but  of  two  known  generic  forms,  are 
distinguished  by  the  folloinng  generic  cha- 
ractersRivalling  the  PhyscUri  in  their 
huge  general  dimensions,  the  head  is  propor- 
tionally much  smaller,  and  the  whole  form 
less  clumsy.  They  have  no  teeth  in  either 
jaw ; but  the  upper,  which  is  extremely 
narrow,  is  fumi^ed  with  numerous  homy 
laminsD,  — the  whalebone  of  commerce,— 
descending  perpendicularly  the  palate, 
and  varying  in  proportional  breadth  and 
length  in  me  different  species.  . . . Tito 


OOmiOE  OR  WHALX-nOtTI  WEALS. 
fBALSNA  liTSTZOBTUa  . . 

Is  very  large,  narrow  above  t very  broad,  flat, 
and  rounded  beneath  t it  occupies  about 
onc-thlrd  of  the  entire  length,  being  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
broad  t the  lips  are  five  or  six  feet  high  i amd 
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whalebone,  or  baleen,  as  It  has  been  oalled, 
consists  of  numerous  parallel  lamina,  each 
of  which  is  formed  of  a central  coarse  fibrous 
layer  lying  between  two  which  are  compact 
and  externally  polished.  The  external  part 
does  not  cover  the  internal  to  its  extreme 
edge  ( the  latter  appears  therefore  beyond 
the  former,  and  terminates  in  a loose  fringed 
or  fibrous  extremity.  The  base  of  each  plate 
of  baleen  has  a conlcai  cavity,  covering  a 
pulp  which  corre^nds  with  It,  and  which 
is  embedded  within  the  substance  of  the  gum 
or  buccal  membrane  which  covers  the  palate 
and  upper  jaw.  The  outer  compact  layers 
of  each  baleen  plate,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, are  continuous  with  a white  horny 
layer  of  the  gum,  which  passes  on  to  the 
surface  of  each  plate  ; and  the  pulp  appears 
therefore  to  be  the  secreting  organ  of  the 
internal  coarse  structure  only.  The  fila- 
ments of  the  fringe  are  very  numerous,  and 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  sufficiently  to 
form  a most  complete  and  efficient  strainer ; 
and  as  the  swallow  Is  extremely  small,  not 
being  large  enough  to  admit  even  the  smaller 
fish,  and  the  food  of  these  Whales  being  oon* 
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1 1 scquently  restricted  to  very  imall  animals, 

1 1 inch  a structure  is  necetsarr  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  those  which  are  taken  into 
I the  mouth.  The  manner  in  which  the  fo<^ 
is  taken,  then,  is  os  follows  s— .The  whole  of 
the  seas  of  the  Arctic  regions,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  more  eouthem  climates,  abound 
In  innumerable  shoals  of  molluscous, radiate, 
and  crustaceous  animals,  which  swarm  in 
such  hosts  as  often  to  colour  the  surface  of 
I the  sea.  >Vhen  a Whale,  therefore,  is  taking 
I its  food,  the  immense  mouth  being  opened, 
a large  number  are  as  it  were  shovelled  up 
by  the  great  expanse  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
AS  the  mouth  is  closed  the  water  is  regurgi- 
tated, and  the  numerous  captives  are  re- 
tained by  the  apparatusjust  describe.  When 
the  number  of  Whales  which  are  found  in 
the  Northern  Seat  and  the  immense  bulk  of 
each  individual  are  considered,  imagination  : 
itself  must  fail  to  appreciate  the  countless 
myriads  of  small  beings  which  are  consumed 
fur  the  nourishment  of  these  stupendooi 
bodies.”  [See  Cljo.} 

But  although  this  baleen,  or  whalebone, 
which  the  Greenland  Whale  yields  in  Such 
large  quantities,  is  a product  of  such  value 
I as  to  render  it  an  object  of  eager  pursuit  to 
those  engaged  in  the  Whale  Fishery,  the 
I principal  reward  arising  from  the  perilous 
I employment  is  to  be  found  in  the  lar^  quan- 
I titles  of  oil  which  are  obtained  from  its  thick 
cutaneous  layer  of  fat.  or  blubber,  os  it  is 
usually  termed.  A Whale  sixty  feet  in 
length  will  frequently  yield  more  than 
twenty  tons  of  pure  oil,  and  some  of  the 
^ pieces  of  baleen  are  twelve  feet  long.  It  is 
j far  these  prizes  that  men  willingly  expose 
I • themselves  to  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter, 
the  chance  of  falling  victims  to  the  united 
effects  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  shipwreck  In 
I its  most  horrid  form,  occasioned  by  the  irre- 
sistible crush  of  icebergs.  And  should  the 
hardy  mariner  escape  from  dangers  such  as 
I these,  the  liarpooner  not  nnfrequently  pe- 
rishes from  the  upsetting  of  the  ix)at  owing 
I to  the  violent  plunges  wliich  the  wounded 
I animal  makes  in  the  water,  or  the  whirlpixil 
I produced  by  his  rapidly  rushing  down  into 
I the  deep. 

I Who  can  read  the  following  passage,  which 
I we  extract  from  the  able  author  before 
I quoted,  without  a feeling  of  remorse  and 
sjtume  7 **  The  female  of  this  species,  like 
most  others  of  the  Cetacea,  is  extremely  at- 
tached to  her  young,  and  often  rushes  into 
the  most  imminent  danger,  and  even  upon 
certain  death,  to  rescue  or  defend  it.  The 
whalers  take  advantage  of  tliis  Affectionate 
attachment,  and  strike  with  the  harpoon  the 
I young  Whale,  quite  sure  that  the  mother 
; will  tefore  long  approach  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  offspring,  but  too  frequently,  in 
' fact,  to  perish  with  it  1 '*  The  Whale  has 
I usually  but  one  young  one,  and  brings  forth 
I in  the  earlv  spring  ; at  birth  U is  about  ten 
I or  twelve  fWt  long. 

I The  Northern  Roropal,  or  Razor- 
RACKCn  WuALB.  ( fi<tlirn<fptera  phffMUs.) 

[ This  Whale,  which  is  probably  the  longest 
I of  the  animal  creation,  is  so  named  from  its 
I having  a prominent  ridge,  or  spine,  on  Its 


back.  It  is  about  a hundred  feet  long,  and 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference ; but  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  the 
difficulty  of  killing  it,  its  value  in  oil  and 
whalebone  is  far  less  considerable  than  that 
of  the  preceding  { ^d  on  that  account  it  Is 
not  sought  after  by  whalers,  and  not  always 
attacked  when  met  with.  It  is  leas  quiet 
, and  tranquil  in  its  general  movements  than 
the  Common  Whale,  seldom  lying  motionless 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  whiUt  blowing, 

, but  making  way  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour.  When  struck,  the  velocity 
of  its  descent  is  such  os  very  frequently  to 
break  the  line,  of  which  the  Kev.  Dr.  Sooresbr 
mentions  several  instanoes.  The  food  of  thu 
enormous  animal  consists  not  onlv  of  the 
mollusca  and  smaller  Crustacea  which  con- 
stitute the  aliment  of  the  Balcma^  but  also 
of  fish  of  considerable  size.  One  of  this  spe- 
cies was  some  years  since  towed  into  the 
harbour  of  Ostend  { and  its  magnificent  ske- 
leton, ninety-five  feet  in  length,  was  ex- 
hibited at  Charing-cross  (near  the  King's 
Mews,  the  present  site  of  Trafalgar-souare). 
When  taken,  this  specimen  of  the  Whale 
weighed  349  tons;  and  4000  gallons  of  oil 
were  extracted  firora  the  blubber. 

The  Broai>-50sbd  Whale  (Balcena  mtu- 
cuJut)  in  many  respects  much  resembles  the 
preceding,  except  fn  its  never  attaining  so 
gigantic  a size : its  length  being  from  flAy 
to  eigiity  feet. 

The  smallest  of  the  Whales  is  called  the 
Beaked  Whale  {Balama  I'ostrata) ; its 
length  being  about  twenty-five  feet.  i 

The  Sperm  Whale,  or  Spermaceti 
Whale  iPhywter  macrocephaluM)  now  de- 
mands our  attention.  Mr.  T.  Beale,  surgeon, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  this  species, 
gftys : — **  In  length  it  comes  next  to  the 
Balflcna  Fhysalls,  and  in  bulk,  probably,  ge- 
nerally exceeds  it,  and  in  commercial  value, 
perhaps,  equals  the  Balssna  Mysticctus  \ for 
although  It  does  not  possess  the  valuable 
whalebone  of  this  animal,  it  fhmishes  us 
with  the  beautiful  substance  si)ercameti,  and 
is  rich  in  abundance  of  the  finest  oil : it  is 
also  the  source  ot  the  perfume  termed  am- 
bergris : its  length  is  about  eighty  feet ; clr- 
cuinfurence  about  thirty  or  Uiirty-flvc.” 


SPSnifACBTt  WBALB. 

(PBTSBTZR  UAOROOSPBALUO.1 

No  longer  a^  than  in  the  year  1835  Mr. 
Beale  thus  writes : — ^On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, after  completing  an  engagement  which 
occupied  upwards  of  two  years,  in  the  South 
Sea  whale  Fishery,  I was  surprised  to  find, 
that,  when  the  knowledge  of  every  usefhl 
and  interesting  subject  is  so  widely  diffused, 
so  little  should  be  generally  known  of  the 
natural  history  of  almost  the  largest  inha- 
bitant of  our  planet,  the  great  Sperm  Whale ; 
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! 1b  fmct,  till  the  uppeMi-ance  of  )ft-.  lluggiof* 

' MlniirBble  print  [published  bj  that  geutle- 
man  about  six  months  before]  few«  with  the 
exception  of  those  immediately  engaged  in 
; the  fishery,  had  the  mogt  distant  idea  even 
, of  its  external  form.  Of  its  manners  and 
I habits»  people  in  general  seem  to  know  as 
, little  as  if  the  capture  of  this  valuable  ani- 
I mal  had  never  given  employment  to  British 
I capital,  or  encouragement  to  the  daring  cou- 
rage of  our  hardy  seamen.  The  very  term 
whale  fishery  seems  associated  with  the  coast 
I of  Greenland,  or  ice-bound  S^tebergen,  and 
I the  stem  magnificence  of  Arctic  scenery ; few 
1 connect  the  pursuit  of  this  * sea  beast  * with 
; the  smiling  latitudes  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
I the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Torrid  Zone } and 
fewer  silll  have  any  more  distinct  conception 
I of  the  object  of  this  pursuit,  than  that  it  is  a 
I whale  produring  the  substance  called  sper- 
maceti, and  the  animal  oil  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  oi  illumination.  i 

**  The  head  of  the  Sperm  Whale  presents,  I 
in  fixuit,  a very  thick  blunt  extremity,  called 
the  snout,  or  nose,jUid  constitutes  about  one- 
third  of  the  wh(^ length  of  the  animal  t at 
its  junction  with  the  Wly,  is  a large  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back,  called  by  whalers  the 

* bunch  of  the  neck  immediately  behind 
this,  or  at  what  might  be  termed  the  shonlder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from 
this  point  gradually  tapers  off  to  the  tail, 
but  it  does  not  bewme  much  smaller  for 
about  another  third  of  the  whole  length, 
when  the  * small,'  as  it  is  called,  or  tail 
commences  i and  at  tlus  point  also,  on  the 
back,  is  a liu^  prominence,  of  a pvramidal 
form,  called  the  * hump,’  from  which  a scries 
of  smaller  processes  run  half  way  down  the 

* small,'  or  tail,  constituting  what  is  called 
' the  ridge.  The  body  then  contracts  so  much 

as  to  DMome  finally  not  thicker  than  the 
body  of  a man,  and  terminates  by  becoming 
j expanded  on  the  sides  into  the  ’flukes,'  or 
: tail,  properl V speaking.  The  two  ’flukes* 
constitute  a large  triangular  fln,  resembling, 
in  some  respects,  the  tail  of  fishes,  but  di]^ 
fbring  in  being  placed  horizontally ; there 
if  a slight  notch,  or  depression,  between  the 
flukes  posteriorly : thev  are  about  6 or  8 feet 
in  length,  and  from  12  to  14  in  breadth. 
The  chest  and  belly  arc  narrower  than  the 
broadest  part  of  the  back,  and  taper  off  evenly 
and  beautifully  tow  ards  the  tail,  giving  wh^ 
by  sailors  is  termM  a clear  run  : the  depth  | 
of  the  head  and  Ijbdy  is  in  all  parts,  except 
the  tail,  greater  thtfn  the  width. 

” In  the  right  sfde  of  the  nose  and  head  Is 
a large  almost  triangular-shaped  cavity, 
nailed  by  whalers  the  ’ case,*  which  is  lined 
with  a beautiful  glistening  membrane,  and 
covered  by  a thick  layer  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  small  tendons  running  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  finally  by  the  common  iutegu- 
menU.  This  cavity  is  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid,  which 
after  death  concretes  into  a granulate  sut>- 
stance  of  a yellowish  colour,  the  spermaceti. 
The  size  of  the  case  may  be  estimated,  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  a large  whale  it  not  un- 
frequentty  contains  upwards  of  a ton,  or 
more  than  ten  large  barrels  of  spermaceti. 
Beneath  the  case  and  nostril,  and  projecting 
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beyond  the  lower  jaw,  is  a thick  mass  of 
elastic  substance,  called  the  ’junk;*  it  is 
formed  of  a dense  cellular  tissue,  strength- 
ened by  numerous  strong  tendinous  fibres, 
and  inflltrate4  with  very  fine  sperm  oil  and 
spermaceti.  The  enormous  mouth  extends 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  head  t both 
the  jaiM,  but  especially  the  lower,  are  in 
front  contracted  to  a very  narrow  point; 
and,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  lower 
jaw  is  received  within  a sort  of  cartilaginous 
lip  or  projection  of  the  upper  one,  but  prin- 
cipally in  front ; for  fuj^er  back,  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
both  jaws  are  fUmished  with  tolerably  well 
developed  Ups.  In  the  lower  jaw  are  forty- 
two  teeth  of  a formidable  size  and  conical 
shape,  but  none  in  the  upper,  which  instead 
presents  depressions  eorreeponding  to,  and 
for  the  reception  of  the  crowns  of  those  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is  small,  and 
does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  very 
extended  motion.  The  throat  is  capacious 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  body  of  a man, 
in  this  respect  presenting  a strong  oontrast 
with  the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland 
Whale.  The  mouth  is  lined  throughout 
with  a pearly  white  membrane,  which  be- 
comes continuous  at  the  Ups,  and  borders 
with  the  common  integuments.  The  eyes 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  tixe  of  the 
animal,  and  are  fhmished  with  eyelids,  the 
lower  of  which  is  the  more  movable ; they 
are  placed  immediately  above  the  angle  m 
the  mouth,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  nead. 
At  a short  distance  behind  the  eyes,  are  the 
external  openings  of  the  ears,  of  size  suffident 
to  admit  a small  quill,  and  unprovided  with 
any  external  auricular  apiiendage.  Beliind, 
and  not  far  from  the  posterior  termination 
of  the  mouth,  are  placed  the  swimming  paws, 
or  fins,  which  are  analogous  in  formation  to 
the  anterior  extremities  of  other  animals, 
or  the  arms  of  Man  : they  are  not  used  as 
instruments  of  progression,  but  probably  in 
giving  a direction  to  that  motjon,  in  ba- 
lancing the  body,  in  sinking  stidd^nly,  and 
occasionally  In  supporting  their  young. 

” A peculiarity  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  which 
strikes  at  first  sight  every  beholder,  is  the 
apparentlv  disproportionate  and  unwieldy 
bulk  of  the  head ; but  this  peculiarity,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
impediment  to  the  freedom  of  the  animal's  : 

I motions  in  his  native  element.  Is,  in  fact,  ' 
on  the  contrary,  in  some  respects  very  con-  j 
ducive  to  his  lightness  and  agilitv,  if  such  a 
term  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  suclt  | 
an  enormous  creature ; for  a great  part  of  , 
tills  bulk  of  the  head  is  made  up  of  a large  i 
thin  membranous  case,  containing,  during  ^ 
life,  a thin  oil  of  much  less  spedfic  gravity 
than  water,  below  which  again  is  the  junk, 
which,  although  heavier  than  the  spermaceti, 
is  still  lighter  than  the  element  in'  which  , 
the  whale  moves ; consequently  the  head, 
taken  as  a whole,  is  lighter,  specifically,  than  j 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  will  always  ! 
have  a tendency  to  rise,  at  least,  to  far  above  ' 
the  surface  as  to  elevate  the  nostril,  or  * blow 
hole,*  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  respira- 
tion ; and  more  than  this,  a very  slight  ^ort  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  fisli  would  only  be  aecea<  j 
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•ary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior  flat  > 
•urtace  of  the  note  out  of  tlie  water  { in  ease 
the  animal  should  wish  to  increase  its  speed 
to  the  utmost^  the  narrow  inferior  surface  | 
which  has  been  before  stated^.lo  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  cutwater  a ship,  and 
which  would  in  fact  answer  the  same  pur*  | 
pose  to  the  whale,  would  be  the  only  part  ^ 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  water  In  front, ' 
enabling  him  thus  to  pass  with  the  greatest 
celerity  and  ease  through  the  boundless 
trackiof  his  wide  domain.  It  is  in  this  shape 
of  the  head  that  the  Sperm  Whale  differs  in 
the  most  remarkable  degree  from  the  Green* 
land  Whale,  the  shape  of  whose  head  more 
resembles  that  of  the  porpoise,  and  in  it  the 
nostril  is  situated  much  further  back,  ren* 
dering  it  seldom  or  never  necessary  for  the 
nMe  to  be  elevated  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
water,  and  when  swimming  even  at  the 
greatest  speed,  the  Greenland  Whale  keeps 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  head  under  it,  but 
as  his  head  tapers  off  evenlv  iu  front,  this 
circumstance  does  nut  much  Impede  his  mo* 
lion,  the  rate  of  which  is,  however,  never 
equal  to  that  of  a Sperm  Whale.  It  seems, 
indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  that  this  purpose  oi  i 
rendering  the  head  of  light  specific  gravity, ' 
is  the  only  use  of  this  mass  of  oil  and  fat, 
although  many  have  supposed,  and  not 


should  the  Whale  happen  to  meet  with  any 
i obstacle  when  in  full  career ; this  supposi- 
tion, however,  would  appear  hardlv  tenable 
^ when  we  consider  the  Greenland  Whale, 
j although  living  among  the  rock-like  icebergs 
i of  the  Arctic  Seas,  has  no  such  convenient 
I provision,  and  with  senses  probably  in  all, 

! and  certainly  in  one  res^t,  less  acute  than 
j those  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  on  wliich  account 
j it  would  seem  requisite  for  him  to  possess 
this  defence  rather  than  the  Sperm  Whale, 
whose  habitation  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
smiling  latitude  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

**  The  several  humps  and  ridges  on  the 
back  of  the  Sperm  Whale  constitute  another 
difference  in  their  external  aspect ; these 
prominences,  however,  are  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar only  to  the  Sperm  Whale,  as  they  are 
possessed  also  by  several  other  species 
Whales,  as  the  Razor-back  and  Broiul- nosed 
Whales,  and  some  others ; and  it  would  seem 
that  the  possession  of  these  parts  marks  those 
Whales  which  are  noted  for  tlieir  swiftness 
in  flight,  and  their  activity  in  endeavouring 
to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  which 
may  be  explained  in  this  way,  or  it  may  be 
oonsidcred  probable,  tliat  these  prominences 
result  from  a greater  development,  in  the 
situations  where  they  are  placed,  of  those 
processes  of  the  vertebrs  or  bones  composing 
the  spine,  called  the  spinal  processes,  and  to 
which  the  muscles  principally  used  in  pro- 
gression and  other  motions  are  attached,  as 
well  as  those  muscles  and  ligaments  which 
support  the  long  and  bulky  head ; the  v con- 
sequently must  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
size  and  strength  of  these  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, ftc.,  and  on  this  account  constitute  a 
very  remarkable  difference  between  those  j 
W^les  possessed  of  them,  and  those  not  so  \ 


furnished.  This  distinction  is  so  great,  that 
it  induced  Lacepede  to  divide  the  genus  Ba- 
Inna  into  those  with  a hump  and  those  with- 
out, employing  the  name  Balsna  for  the 
latter,  and  styling  the  others  Balisnoptera. 

**  The  skin  of  the  llperm  Whale,  as  of  all 
other  cetaceous  animals,  Is  without  scales, 
smooth,  but  occasionally,  in  old  whales,  i 
wrinkled,  and  frequently  marked  on  the  | 
sides  by  linear  impressions,  appearing  as  if 
rubbed  against  some  angular  body.  The 
colour  of  the  skin,  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  is  very  dark —most  so  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  on  the 
flukes,  in  which  situations  it  is  in  fact  some- 
times black  ; on  the  sides  It  gradually  as- 
snraes  a lighter  tint,  till  on  the  breast  it  be- 
comes silvery  gray.  In  different  individuals 
there  is,  however,  considerable  variety  ^ I 
shade,  and  some  are  even  piebald.  Old 
^ Bulls,'  as  fUU-grown  males  are  called  by 
whalers,  have  generally  a portion  of  gray 
on  the  nose,  immediately  above  the  fore  port 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  tliey  are  then  said  to 
be  gray-headed.  In  young  whales  the  skin 
is  iUoout  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  but 
: in  old  ones  it  Is  not  more  than  one-elghtli. 

I Immediately  beneath  the  ' black  skin°  lies 
I the  blubber,  or  fat,  which  on  the  breast  of  a 
! larM  whale  acquires  the  thickness  of  14 
; inches,  and  on  most  other  parts  of  the  b^y, 
it  measures  from  8 to  11.  This  covering  is 
called,  by  South  Sea  whalers,  the  blanket ; 
it  is  of  a tight  yellow  coiour,  and  when 
melted  down  furnishes  the  Sperm  oil.  The 
blubber  serves  two  excellent  purposes  to  the 
whale,  in  rendering  it  buoyant,  and  in  fur- 
I nishing  it  with  a warm  prolectiou  from  the 
coldness  of  the  suiroimding  element,  in  this 
last  respect  answering  well  to  the  name  b^ 
stowed  upon  it  by  the  sailors." 

The  ingenious  and  intelligent  author,  ft'om 
whose  pamphlet  we  have  made  the  pre- 
I ceding  extracts,  gives  an  account  of  the  i 
I Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fishery,  and  of  the 
modes  of  pursuing,  killing,  and  "cutting  in  " 
the  Sperm  Whale.  To  the  Pamphlet  itself, 
os  well  as  to  Mr.  Beale's  more  elaborate 
history  of  this  important  Whale,  therefore, 
we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  would 
wish  for  a more  detailed  narrative.  We 
shall  conclude  with  one  short  extract  more 
from  Mr.  Beale's  able  " Observations." 

" In  calm  weather  great  difficulty  is  some- 
times experienced  in  approaching  the  Whale 
on  account  of  the  quicaness  of  his  sight  and 
hearing.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Ashers  have  recourse  to  paddles  Instead  of 
oars,  and  by  this  meant  can  quietly  get  near 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  harpoon.  When 
first  struck,  the  Whale  generally  * soun^,* 
or  descends  perpendicularly  to  an  amazing 
depth,  taking  out  perhaps  the  lines  belonging 
to  the  four  boata  800  fathoms ! afterwards, 

I when  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  and  fatigue, 
he  becomes  unable  to  * sound,'  but  passes 
rapidly  along  the  surface,  towing  after  him 
perhaps  three  or  four  boats.  If  he  does  not 
j turn,  the  people  in  the  boats  draw  in  the 
I line  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  Whale, 
and  thus  easily  come  up  with  him.  even  when 
going  with  great  velocity  ; he  is  then  easily 
1 lanced,  and  soon  killed." 
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1 l>r.  J.  £.  Gray  has  published  an  elabo- 
rate  monograph  of  ihe  Whales  in  one  of  the 
partaof  the  Z^lojrv  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus  and 
I Terror,  and  also  a Catalogue  of  the  Cetacea 
I in  the  British  Museum.  The  works  of 
I Scoresby  and  Beale  give  us  large  details  of 
, what  is  known  about  the  history  and  cap* 
• ture  of  tlie  two  most  important  species  in  a 
( commercial  point  of  view.  [See  Dolpuix, 

. Karwual,  Porpoise,  &c0 

I WHXATEAP,  (S^curicoZa  omon/Ae.)  This 
Passerine  tdrd  Is  very  generally  diffused  over 
the  globe,  and  visits  us  early  in  the  spring, 
t It  frequents  new-tilled  grounds,  and  is  a close 
I attendant  on  the  plough,  in  search  of  insects 
and  small  worms,  which  are  its  principal 
fiKxl.  In  length  the  Wheatear  is  about  five 
inches  and  a lialf.  The  Bill  is  black  { eyes 
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haze! ; over  the  eyes,  cheek,  and  ears  is  a 
brood  block  streak,  and  above  it  a line  of 
white ; the  top  of  the  head,  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  bock  are  bluish  gray  ; the 
wing-coverts  and  quills  are  dusky,  edged 
with  rusty  white  j the  rump  is  perfectly 
white,  as  is  also  part  of  the  tail  t the  rest 
black  { the  under  parts  are  pale  buff,  tinged 
adth  red  on  the  breast : legs  and  feet  black. 
The  Wheatear  breeds  under  shelter  of  a tuft 
or  clod,  in  newly-ploughed  lands,  or  under 
stones,  and  sometimes  in  old  rabbit  burrows : 
its  nest,  which  is  constructed  with  great  care, 
is  composed  of  dry  ^rass  or  moss, mixed  with 
wool,  and  Is  lined  with  feathers,  and  defended 
by  a sort  of  covert  fixed  to  the  stone  or  clod 
under  which  it  is  formed  : the  female  geiie- 
I rally  lays  five  or  six  light  blue  eggs,  the 
I lur^'cr  end  encompassed  with  a circle  of  a 
1 somewhat  dcciicr  hue.  In  some  parts  of 
England  great  numbers  are  taken  In  snares 
mode  of  hurse-lmir,  placed  beneath  a turf. 
They  leave  us  about  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  September,  and  about  that  time  are  seen 
in  great  numbers  by  the  sea  shore,  where, 
probably,  thc^  subi^ist  some  little  time  before 
tliey  take  tlicir  departure. 

WTIEAT-FLY.  (CVcidomyia  fnVici.)  The 
European  Wheat-fly  Is  a two-winged  gnat, 
somewhat  resembling  a musquito  in  form, 
but  U very  small,  being  only  about  one  tenth 


of  an  inch  long.  Itsbody  Isorange-coloured. 
Its  two  wings  are  transparent,  and  change- 
able in  colour  t they  are  narrow  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  are  fringed  with 
little  hairs  on  the  edges.  Its  long  antennss 
are  composed  of  twelve  little  bead-like  joints, 
each  encircled  with  nunute  hairs.  Towards 
the  end  of  June,  or  when  the  wheat  is  in 
blossom,  these  flies  appear  in  swarms  in  the 
wheat-flelds  during  the  evening,  at  which 
time  they  arc  very  active.  The  females  ge- 
nerally lay  their  eggs  before  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  thrusting  them,  by  means  of  a long 
retractile  tube  in  the  end  of  their  bodies, 
within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  flowers,  in 
clutters  of  from  two  to  fifteen,  or  more.  By 
day  they  remain  at  rest  on  the  stems  and  ' 
leaves  of  the  plants,  where  tlicy  are  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Thev  continue  to 
appear  and  lay  their  eggs  throughout  a 
period  of  thirty-nine  days.  The  eggs  are 
oblong,  transparent,  and  of  a pale  buff  colour, 
and  liatch  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  they  are 
laid.  The  young  insects,  produced  from 
them,  are  little  footless  maggots,  tapering 
towai^s  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the  hinder 
extremity,  with  the  rings  of  the  body  some- 
what wrinkled  and  bulging  at  the  sides. 
They  are  at  first  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless,  but  soon  take  a deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour.  They  do  not  travel  from  one 
floret  to  another,  but  move  in  a wriggling 
manner,  and  by  sudden  jerks  of  the  body, 
when  disturbed.  As  many  as  forty-seven 
have  been  counted  In  a single  floret.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  live  at  first  upon  the 
pollen,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fertilization 
of  the  grain.  They  are  toon  seen,  however, 
to  crowd  around  the  lower  part  of  the  germ, 
and  there  appear  to  subsist  on  the  matter 
destined  to  liave  formed  the  grain.  The 
latter,  in  consequence  of  their  depredations, 
becomes  shrivelled  and  abortive ; and,  in 
some  seasons,  a considerable  part  of  the  crop 
; is  thereby  rendered  worthless.  The  maggots, 
j when  fully  groa*n,  are  nearly  one  eighth  of  I 
I an  inch  long.  It  is  said  that  the  maggots  i 
I quit  the  ears  of  the  wheat  by  the  first  of 
* August,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  go  into 
it  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  It  u pro* 
bable  that  there  they  remain  unchanged 
tlirough  the  winter,  and  having  finished  their 
transformations,  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  winged  form  in  the  spring,  when  the 
wheat  is  about  to  blossom.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch 
has  entered  into  the  history,  transformation, 
and  habits  of  this  insect  with  great  detail  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  (1847). 
Jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  he  has 
tried  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a native  of  North 
America,  and  w’os  unknow'n  there  anterior 
to  the  revolutionary  war  t but  there  is  tome 
doubt  whether  the  \V'heat-fly  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  not  a distinct  species  from  tlie  Eu- 
ropean one.  Mr.  Say  has  named  it  Ceddo^ 
myia  destructor.  [Sm  Hts&iAjr-rtT.] 

WniDAH  FINCH,  (ridt/a.)  A genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  inhabiting  Western  Africa, 
and  particularly  abundant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wlddali,~ whence  theirname  ; but  which 
has  been  corrupted,  and  is  frequently  written 
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finch  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a canary* 
bird,  but  the  male  is  remakable  for  an  asto- 
nishing deTclupment  of  plumage  during  the 
breeding  aeason,  aAer  which  its  splendid  tail 
drops  off,  and  the  sexes  are  then  barely  dis- 
tinguishable. There  are  several  si>ecies, 
one  of  which.  Vidua  Paradissa,  will  be 
sufficient  to  describe.  The  upper  part  of 
the  plumage  is  of  a faded  or  deep  brownish- 
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black ; but  this  colour  becomes  of  a paler 
hue  on  the  wings  and  lateral  tail-feathers. 
The  head,  chin,  and  throat  are  of  this  faded 
black,  which  extends  downwards  narrowing 
as  it  descends,  to  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
A broad  rich  orange  rufous  colour  proceeds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck  | 
and  unites  with  a tinge  of  the  same  colour  I 
on  the  sides  of  the  ncclc  and  breast ; this  lost  i 
hue  passes  into  the  pale  buff  of  the  body,  but 
leaves  the  under  tail-covers  black,  like  the 
upper  ones. 

WIIIMBREL.  (Vumeaius  PkcEopus.')  A 
species  of  grallatorial  bird  closely  allied  to 
the  Curlew,  but  considerably  smaller  in  size, 
being  not  above  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
plumage  is  of  a grayish  white,  the  feathers 
' being  streaked  witli  brown  t the  scapulars 
are  brown,  with  pale  edges ; the  upper  part 
of  the  head  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a 
I white  line,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a black  | 
[ one  { the  bill  is  at  least  throe  inches  long ; 

I the  upper  mandible  is  blackish  brown,  the 
I lower  one  pale  red.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his 
I British  Animals,  informs  us  that  it  forms  its 
I nest  on  exposed  heaths  in  Zetland,  and  lays 
' four  or  five  eggs.  After  the  breeding  sca- 
' son  it  nearly  disappears  fVom  the  northern 
I islands,  but,  during  winter,  frequents  the 
English  shores,  associating  in  small  flocks. 
[See  CUKLKW.] 

■wniNCFIAT.  {Saxicola  rubetra,)  A 
species  of  Passerine  bird  which  is  not  nn- 
frequent  in  the  British  islands,  and  may  be 
commonly  found  on  broom  and  furze,  on  the 
highest  twigs  of  which  it  perches,  and  occa- 
sionally sings  very  sweetly.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  forming  it  of  dried  sticks, 
and  lining  it  with  fine  grass.  The  female 
lays  six  eggs  of  a uniform  blue.  It  Is  rather 
larger  than  the  Stoncchat,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  [See  Stonzcuat.] 


^^^ITP-POOR-^VIIX.  The  American 
name  of  a species  of  Goatsucker  {Oun-imul-  \ 
gu»  voc\feru4.)  Wilson  tells  us,  in  his  inter-  | 
esting  work  on  the  Ornithology  of  Ame- 
rica, that  **on  or  about  the  25th  of  April,  if 
the  season  be  not  uncommonly  cold,  the 
whip-poor-will  is  first  heard  In  Pennsylvania,  ' 
in  the  evening,  as  the  dusk  of  twilight  com- 
mences, or  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  dawn 
has  broke.  In  the  state  of  Kentucky  I first 
heard  this  bird  on  the  14th  of  April,  near 
the  town  of  Danville.  The  notes  of  this 
solitary  bird,  from  the  ideas  which  are  na-  > 
turally  associated  with  tlicm,  seem  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  friend,  and  are  listened  to  by  i 
almost  all  with  great  interest.  At  first  they 
issue  from  some  retired  part  of  the  wooils,  ' 
the  glen,  or  mountain  ; in  a few  evenings,  ' 
perhaps,  we  hear  them  from  the  adjoining 
coppice,  the  garden  fence,  the  road  before 
the  door,  sma  even  from  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling-house,  long  after  the  family  have 
retired  to  rest.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant 
and  superstitious  considered  this  near  ap- 
proach as  foreboding  no  gt>od  to  the  family, 
nothing  less  than  sickness,  misfortune,  or  ; 
death,  to  some  of  its  memlicrs  \ these  visits, 
however,  so  often  occur  without  any  bad 
consequences,  that  this  sui>erstitious  dread 
seems  on  the  decline.  i 

“lie  is  now  a ix'gular  acquaintance.  Eve^  ; 
morning  and  evening  his  shrill  and  rapid  [ 
repetitions  are  heard  from  the  ailjoining  < 
woods,  and  when  two  or  more  are  calling  out 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  eaKe  in  the 
pairing  season,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  the  noise,  mingling  with  the 
echoes  from  the  mountains,  is  really  sur- 
prising. Strangers,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  tliese  birds  are  numerous,  find  it  al- 
most imi>ossibIe  for  some  time  to  sleep ; wliile 
to  those  long  acquainted  wdth  them, the  sound  ' 
often  serves  as  a lullaby  to  assist  thedr  repose.  ’ 
**  These  notes  seem  pretty  plainly  to  art!-  [ 
culute  the  words  which  have  l>ccn  generally  j 
applied  to  tlicm,  whip-itoor-wUU  the  first  and  ; 
last  syllables  being  uttered  with  great  cm-  | 
phosis,  and  the  whole  in  about  a second  to  * 
each  rei>etition  ; but  when  two  or  more  males  , 
meet,  their  whip-poor-will  altercations  be-  ; 
come  much  more  rapid  and  incessant,  as  if  ' 
each  were  straining  to  overpower  or  silence  * 
the  other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  an  , 
introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At 
these  times,  as  well  as  at  almost  all  others,  I 
they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a few  feet  from 
the  surface,  skimming  about  the  house  and  i 
before  the  door,  alighting  on  the  wood  pile, 
or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  midnight 
they  generallv  become  silent,  unless  in  clear 
moonlight,  when  tlicy  me  heard  with  little 
intermission  till  morning.  If  there  be  a 
creek  near,  with  high  precipitous  bushv 
banks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such 
situations.  During  the  day  thev  sit  in  the  i 
most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep  shaded  parts  , 
of  the  woods,  generally  on  high  ground,  [ 
where  they  repose  in  silence,  when  dis-  ' 
turbed,  they  rise  within  a few  feet,  sail  low 
and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a low 
branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  sight  ap- 
pears deficient  during  the  day,  as,  like  owls. 
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ther  leem  then  to  want  that  vivacity  for 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  morning 
and  evening  twilight.  They  are  rarely  shot 
at  or  molested  i and  from  being  thus  tran- 
•ientiy  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dusk,  or  in 
the  deep  umbrage  of  the  woods,  no  wonder 
^eir  particular  markings  of  pluma^  should 
be  so  little  known,  or  that  they  snould  be 
confounded  with  the  night  hawk,  whom  in 
general  appearance  they  so  much  resemUe. 
The  female  begins  to  lav  about  the  second 
week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  woc^,  often 
w^re  tome  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leava, 
ftc.  had  been  lying,  and  always  on  a dry 
situation.  The  egn  are  deputed  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a nest  being  visible.  These 
are  usually  two  in  number,  In  shape  much 
resembling  those  of  the  night  hawk,  but 
having  the  ground  colour  much  darker,  and 
more  thickly  marbled  with  dark  olive. 

**  Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  ap- 
pear, the  notes  of  the  male  nsuallv  cease,  or 
are  heard  but  rarely.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  a short  time  before  these  birds 
leave  us,  thev  are  again  occasionally  heard ; 
but  their  call  is  then  not  so  loud,  much  less 
emphatical,  and  more  interrupted  than  In 
spring.  Early  in  September  they  move  off 
iowaras  the  south. 

^ The  Whip-poor-will  is  nine  inches  and 
a half  long,  and  nineteen  inches  in  extent  i 
the  bill  is  blackish,  a full  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  night 
hawk,  and  bent  a little  at  the  point,  the 
under  mandible  arched  a little  upwards,  fol- 
lowing the  curvature  of  the  upper  { tlie 
nostrils  are  prominent  and  tubular,  their 
openings  directed  forward  i the  mouth  is 
extravagantly  large,  of  a pale  fleah-colour 
within,  and  N^t  along  the  sides  with  a 
number  of  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles,  the 
longest  of  which  extends  more  than  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill,  end  in  fine 
hair,  and  curve  inwards  i these  seem  to  serve 
as  feelers,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  winged 
insects : the  eyes  are  very  large,  full,  and 
bluish  black ; the  plumage  above  is  so  varie-  ' 
gated  with  black,  pale  cream,  brown,  and 
rust-colour,  sprinkled  and  powdered  in  such 
minute  streaks  and  spots,  as  to  defy  des^p- 
tion.” 

W'niTE  ADMIRAL  CBTJTTERFLT). 
A name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  genus  LimenUU* 

WHITE  ANT.  [See  Txkxxs.] 

WHITEBAIT.  (07itpeaai&a.)  This  small 
fish,  which  of  late  years  has  gained  a sort  of 
tavern  celebrity  as  a dish  suited  to  the  epi- 
curism of  oertain  ^ diners-out,"  appears  In 
the  Thames  about  the  beginning  cff  April, 
and  becomes  abundant  during  the  summer 
I mouths  till  September.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  six  inches,  and  its  sides  are  uni- 
formly of  a white  colour,  whence  Its  name. 
For  a long  time  it  was  denied  to  be  a distinct 
species,  and  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  other 
memben  of  the  Herring  tribe,  and  there  are 
legislative  enactments  (now  rarely  if  ever  en- 
forced) against  Whitebait  flying,  on  account 


of  the  necessity  of  using  nets  with  small 
meshes.  It  is  now,  however,  a well-esta- 
blished fact,  that  no  fry  of  valuable  Ashes 
swim  along  with  them ; and  those  who  are 
prone  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a White- 
bait  dinner  on  the  banks  of  Father  Thames 
neeil  be  under  no  apprehension  of  having 
gratified  an  epicurean  taste  at  the  expense 
of  piscatorial  impropriety. 

WHITE  BORDER  [BUTTERFLY\  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  a species  of  But- 
terfly, Fdnessa  Antiopa. 

WHITE  [BUTTERFLIES}.  A name 
applied  by  eolieetors  to  species  of  Butterflies, 
of  the  genera  Pteris,  Pontia,  and  Leucopftasia. 

WHITE  SHARK.  [Sec  Shark.] 

WUITINQ.  iMcrlanfftu  vuigaris.y  A 
well-known  fish  l^lonnng  to  the  Gadiaae  or 
cod  tribe,  and  valuable  on  account  of  its 
delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  does  not  usually  exceed  a pound  and  a 
half  in  weight  \ abounds  on  all  the  British 
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coasts,  and  comes  in  large  shoals  towards 
the  shore  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
haddock  by  the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  the 
chin  I and  from  the  pollack  and  coal-fish  by 
having  the  under  jaw  shorter  tlran  the  upper, 
and  the  tail  even  at  the  end. 

WIDGEON.  (Ana$  [Jforfca]  Penelope.)  A 
species  of  migratory  birds,bred  in  the  morasses 
of  the  north,  which  they  quit  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  as  they  advance  towards  the 
end  of  their  southern  journey,  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  shores,  and  over  the 
marshes  and  lakes  in  various  parts  of  tlte  ' 
Continent,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British 
Isles.  Here  they  remain  during  the  winter, 
at  the  end  of  which  tlie  old  birds  pair  { and 
the  whole  tribe,  in  full  plumage,  take  their 
departure  northward  about  the  end  of  March. 
They  commonly  fly,  in  small  flocks,  during 
the  night,  and  may  be  known  from  their 
congeners  by  their  whittling  note  while  they 
are  on  the  wing.  They  are  easily  domes- 
ticated in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  are  much  admired  for  their  beauty 
and  iprightliness.  Tlie  bill  Is  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  narrow,  and  serrated  on  the 
inner  edges,  the  upper  mandible  being  of  a 
dark  lead  colour,  tipped  with  black.  The 
crown  of  tlie  head,  which  is  very  high  and 
narrow,  Is  of  a cream  colour,  with  a small 
spot  of  the  same  under  each  eye  : the  rest  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  breast,  are  bi^ht 
rufous  chestnut,  obscurely  freckled  on  the 
head  with  black  spots,  and  darkest  on  the 
chin  and  throat,  whlcli  are  tinged  with  a 
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I Tinouf  colour : a band  of  waved  or  Indented 
narrow  a«h  brown  and  white  linei  eeparatee 
I the  breast  and  neck  : the  back  and  tcapuiart 
I ue  marked  with  similar  feathers,  as  are  also 
ihe  sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings : the 
I belly,  to  the  vent,  is  white  : the  great  wing- 
coverts  arc  brown,  ed^ed  with  white  ajM 
I tipped  with  black,  which  forms  an  upper 
' boiler  to  the  chani^able  green  beauty-spot 
I of  the  wings,  which  is  also  bordered  on  ihe 
under  tide  by  another  stripe  formed  by  the 


j WZOOKOH.— (UA.HKGA  PaNSbOm.) 

1 

, deep  velvet  black  tips  of  the  secondary  nuills: 

< the  exterior  webs  of  the  adjoining  quills  are 
I white,  and  those  next  the  back  are  of  a deep 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish  white  : the  vent 
I and  upper  tail-coverts  are  black.  The  tall 
j is  of  a brownish  ash  colour,  edged  with  yel- 
' lowish  wliite  ; the  two  middle  feathers  being 
' shari>-pointed,  darker  and  lonaer  than  the 
; reft.  The  legs  and  toes  are  of  a dull  lead 
colour,  faintly  tinged  with  green  : the  middle 
of  the  webs  and  nails  block.  The  female  is 
’ of  a sober  brown  t the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
i and  breast  paler  ; scapulars  dark  brown, 
i edges  paler  \ wings  and  belly  as  in  the  male. 

I The  young  of  both  sexes  arc  gray,  and  con- 
. tinue  so  Ull  February,  when  the  plumage 
] of  the  male  begins  gr^ually  to  assume  its 
rich  colourings ; but  after  July  the  feathers 
. become  dark  and  gray,  so  that  he  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  his  mate. 

! WIDOW-BIRD,  CSee  WHiDAB-nircH.] 

I \VTLLOW  WREN.  {Sifh'ia  trochaus.) 

For  a most  pleasing  description  of  this  **  fairy 
bird,"  we  turn  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Hewitsone 
elegant  * Illustrations,'  ftc. : and,  with  his 
consent,  we  copy  the  greater  part  of  it. 

**  Much  as  I love  all  the  dear  birds  of  sum- 
mer," says  this  gentleman,  **  there  is  not  one 
the  return  of  which  I have  yearly  witnessed 
with  so  much  pleasure  as  Uiat  of  the  Willow 
Wren } and  however  more  highlv  the  rich 
melody  of  some  of  the  other  warblers  may 
be  prized,  there  is  a simplicity  and  a sweet 
cadence  about  the  note  of  this  species,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  within  me  feelings  of 
pleasure,  which  none  but  the  lover  of  nature 
can  either  appreciate  or  understand,  but 
which  are  to  liim  amongst  the  chief  enjoy- 
ments of  his  life.  The  Willow  Wren  is  one 
of  the  must  abundant  of  the  warblers,  and 
almost  every  wood  and  copse  is  enlivened 
by  its  beautiful  form  and  graceful  motious. 
It  is,  too,  an  inhabitant  of  more  northern 
countries  ; and  I shall  not  readily  forget  the  I 
delight  I experienced  on  hearing  its  soft 
I sweet  note,  wliilst  seated  within  toe  Arctic 


Circle,  upon  one  of  the  bleak  islet  of  Nor-  j 
way.  I 

“ The  Willow  Wren  bulldi  Us  nest  upon 
the  ground,  sometimes  In  the  midst  of  woods, 
when  not  thick,  but  more  commonly  near 
their  margin,or  in  open  places,  or  by  the  side 
of  those  grassy  drives  which  are  cut  through 
them.  It  may  be  found  in  most  of  those 
grassy  banks  where  brushwood  occurs.  In 
shape  the  nest  resembles  that  of  the  common 
wren,  being  arched  over,  and  entered  from 
the  side  ; it  is,  however,  much  more  fragile, 
and  not  easily  moved  entire  i it  is  composed 
of  dry  grass  and  moss,  with  dead  leaves, 
warmly  lined  with  feathers.  . . . Mr.  Neville 
Wood,  ill  his  British  Song  Birds,  Quotes  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Llverpocn,  describing  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Willow  Wren  be- 
comes sociable.  To  this  I can  add  a most 
interesting  instance.  To  ascertain  beyond 
doubt  the  identity  of  tlie  two  varieties  of  the 
eggs  fibred,  I h^  captured,  on  their  nests, 
several  of  the  birds.  Amongst  these  was  one 
which  I hsMl  carried  iioine  and  confined 
during  the  night  in  a large  box,  and  such 
was  its  tameuess,  that  when  I took  it  out 
the  following  morning,  and  would  have  set  j 
it  at  liberty,  it  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  j 
leave  my  hand,  and  would  hop  about  the  ^ 
table  at  which  I was  sitting,  picking  up  flies 
which  I caught  for  It.  In  the  autumn,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  the  Willow  Wrens 
frequent  our  gardens  and  orchards,  where 
they  may  be  seen  busily  picking  Insects  tVom 
the  pea-straw,  and  other  vegetables,  tlie 
young  ones  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brighter  yellow  colouring ; sometimes  war- 
bling a farewell  song,  but  in  a tone  far  differ- 
ent to  their  joyous  carol  in  the  spring,  and 
so  subdued  that  it  is  scarcely  audible." 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  A.  Uepbum,  of  Whittingham,  for  the 
following  interesting  notes  on  the  Wil- 
low Whbr.  This  plainly  coloured  but 
elegantly  shaped  species  is  a summer  visi- 
tant in  Britain,  arriving  in  April  and  de- 
parting in  September,  and  is  abundantly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  wooded  of  the 
country.  The  male  announces  his  presence 
by  a simple  song,  composed  of  a few  notes,  on 
a descending  scale,  but  the  tone  is  so  silvery 
tiiat  it  seems  to  tell  of  all  the  sweet  influences 
of  spring,  the  April  shower  and  sunshine,  the 
bursting  bud  and  tlie  opening  flower  ; and 
what  eye  for  Uie  beautiful  can  fall  to  mark 
the  elegance  of  his  form  as  he  nimbly  glides 
amongst  the  young  leaves,  springs  into  the 
air  after  an  insect,  or  flits  (W>m  tree  to  tree  7 
By  and  by,  when  mated,  a snug  arched  nett 
is  built  on  the  ground,  in  a tuft  of  grass  or 
amongst  other  rank  vegetation,  and  six  or 
seven  little  white  eggs  siiottcd  with  red 
deposited  : the  young  are  fed  on  a variety 
of  caterpiUari  and  insects,  by  the  destruction 
of  which,  great  benefit  it  conferred  on  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  and  gardener. 
There  are  often  two  broods  in  the  season. 

WINDHOVER.  eSce  Kestrel.] 


closely  related  to  the  Dog.  The  Common 
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European  Wolf  is  yellowish  or  fulvous  gray  : | 
hair  harsh  and  strong,  longest  below  the  ears  | 
and  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  haunches : j 
rouxzle  black ; cheeks  and  parts  above  the  j 
eyes  ochreous  or  gray  t upper  lip  and  chin  j 


white  : eyes  oblique  : tail  straight  or  nearly 
I ao  { and  a blackish  streak  or  band  on  the 
; fore-leas  about  the  carpus.  Cuvier  states 
that  this  Wolf,  which  more  commonly  infests 
the  western  countries  of  Europe,  is  found 
from  Egypt  to  Lapland,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  over  into  America.  Tlie  French  | 
wolves  are  generally  browner  and  somewhat  : 


WOI.r.^(CAMIS  LDPOS.) 

smaller  than  those  of  Germany  t while  those 
of  Ruttia  arc  longer,  and  appear  more  bulky 
I and  formidable  from  the  great  quantity  of 
; Iona  coarse  hair  on  the  cheeks,  throat,  and 
neck.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  Wolves 
are  very  similar  to  the  Russian  race,  but  are 


' WOLF-FISH.  {Anarrhu'os  hqjus,')  An 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  belonging  to  the 
Gobiouhttt  family,  generally  of  a large  size, 
and  furnished  with  jaws  so  well-armed  as  to 
render  it  a dangerous  Inhabitant  of  the 
deei>.  The  whole  body  Is  smooth  and  slimy; 
the  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate-bones  arc  armed 
with  large  bonv  tubercles  which  support  on  > 
their  summits  little  enamelled  teeth,  but  the  ; 
anterior  teeth  are  conical  and  longer.  There  ! 
are  six  gill-rays,  and  ncitlier  cseoanortUr-  j 
bladder.  This  Ash  inhabits  the  North  Bea,  '■ 
being  common  enough  as  low  as  the  French 
coast.  They  sometimes  attain  the  length  of 
six  or  seven  feet,  but  their  more  common  i 
size  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  the  ^ 
latter  of  which  will  weigh  al>out  twenty  L 
pounds.  It  has  a hoary  colour,  witlt  a | 
whitish  belly,  dark  head  with  white  specks,  ; 
and  two  rows  of  large  blackish  lateral  spots.  | 
It  feeds  upon  Crustacea  and  shell-f  sh,  which  | 
it  breaks  in  pieces  with  its  teeth.  Its  motion  ' 
is  serpentine,  like  that  of  an  ccl  and  when  j 


lighter  in  colour,  and  in  winter  totally  white. 
Tue  Alpine  Wolves  are  brownish-gray,  and 
smaller  than  tlie  French  ; those  of  Italy  and 
to  the  eastward  towards  Turkey,  fulvous. 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Wolves 
formerly  lurked  in  the  uncleared  woody  dis- 
i tricts  of  Britain  \ and  there  is  sufficient  his- 
: torical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Romans 
j endeavoured  to  extirpate  them ; but  although 
I they  considerably  thinned  these  ferocious 
i and  cowardly  beasts  of  prey,  enough  was  left 
for  their  Saxon  and  Norman  successors  to 
do  I and  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  Edgar 
were  specially  directed  to  their  extirpation, 
by  liberating  the  Welsh  from  the  tax  of  gold 
and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundre<l  Wolves,  and  the  punish- 
ment awarded  to  English  criminals  was  com*  I 
muted  to  a delivery  of  a certain  number  of 
Wolves'  tongues,  yet  the  vast  wild  tracts  and 
extensive  forests  of  ancient  Britain  were 
hol^  too  strong  even  for  his  wise  and  vi- 
gorous measures. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  animal, 
the  eliief  of  which  Is  the  Black  Wolf,  fre- 

auent  in  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  south  of 
lose  mountains,  where  it  is  more  numerous 
than  the  Common  Wolf  above  described,  and 
exceeds  it  in  strength  and  stature.  **  The 
Spanish  Wolves,”  says  Col.  Hamilton  Smith, 

**  congregated  formerly  in  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  large  troops,  and  even  now  the 
iooo  will  accomi>any  strings  of  mules  as  soon 
M it  becomes  dusky.  They  are  seen  bound- 
ing from  bush  to  bush  by  the  side  of  tra- 
vellers, and  keeping  parallel  with  them  as 
they  proceed,  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
select  a victim  t and  oflen  succeeding,  unless 
the  muleteers  can  reach  some  place  of  safety 
before  dark.” 
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it  Is  seen  reposing  in  the  cleft  of  a rock  Its 
body  U undulated.  Fabricius  says,  that 
on  the  Greenland  con.st  it  associates  itself 
with  the  common  Lump-flsh,  migrating 
along  with  it  t that  is,  retiring  from  the 
deep  sea  in  autumn,  and  returning  again  in 
spring.  Its  great  size  and  formidable  teeth 
do  not  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Lump'fish,  for  the  latter,  when  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  its  offspring,  pursues  the  Wolf- 
fish, and  fastening  upon  its  neck  persecute# 
it  to  death. 

WOLVERINE.  [SeeOuLOO 

WOMBAT.  iPha8cviomtt$  Wombat.')  Tills 
little  bear-like  Marsupial  quadruped  Is 
known  in  New  South  Wales,  and  called  by 
the  natives  Womat,  Wombat^  or  WombacH, 
according  to  the  different  dialects,  or  per- 
haps to  the  different  rendering  of  the  wood- 
rangers  who  brought  the  information.  It 
burrows  like  the  badger,  and  on  the  con  - i 


WOUHAT.^fPBASOOLOUTS  WOMBAT.) 

tinent  does  not  quit  Its  retreat  till  dark  t but 
it  feeds  at  all  times  on  the  uninhabited  is- 
lands, and  was  commonly  seen  foraging 
amongst  the  sea  refuse  on  the  shore,  though 
the  coarse  grass  seemed  to  be  Us  usual  nou-  i 
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I rithmcQt.  Bass,  t)ie  Intrepid  surgeon  and  ' 
voyi^er,  who«e  name  is  commemorated  in 
the  Strait  separating  Van  Diemau’s  l^and  , 
and  Australia,  first  found  this  curious  ani*  : 
mal.  The  natives  eat  its  flesh,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  them,  roast  it.  It  is  sometimes  | 
brought  to  this  country  i the  only  specimen  i 
wc  have  seen  was  very  dull  and  unintelU-  | 

Sent.  It  has  a clumsy  body,  and  a large 
aitish  head  i fore  feet  with  tive  toes,  armed 
with  crooked  nails,  hind  feet  with  four, 
and  a little  tubercle  without  a nail  in 
place  of  the  great  toe.  The  hair  is  coarse, 
thiuly  set  upon  the  belly,  thicker  on  tlie 
back  and  head,  and  thickest  upon  the  loins 
and  rump  ; the  colour  of  it  a light  sandy 
hrown  of  varring  shades,  but  darkest  along 
the  back.  According  to  the  natives,  the 
Wombat  of  the  mountains  Is  never  seen 
during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  bur- 
row, which  is  long  and  winding  ; it  feeds 
only  during  the  night ; but  that  of  the  islands 
is  said  to  feed  in  all  parts  of  the  day.  TKor 
note  on  a fossil  species  see  Fuascolomys  in 
SlPFI.KMEHT.]  I 

WOODCOCK.  iScolopax  ruMicoJa.)  A 
species  of  migratory  birds  of  the  Snipe  tribe  ; 
measuring  fourteen  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
six  in  breadth,  and  weighing  about  tw'elve 
ounces.  The  shape  of  tiie  head  is  remark- 
able. l>eing  rather  obtusely  triangular  than 
round,  with  the  eyes  placed  near  the  top, 
and  the  ears  very  forward.  *The  upper 
mandible,  which  measures  about  three  inches. 


is  furrowed  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  at 
t)ie  tip  it  projects  beyond,  and  hangs  over, 
the  under  one,  ending  in  a kind  of  knob. 


which  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  feeling,  and 
calculated,  by  that  means,  to  find  the  small 
worms  in  the  soft  moist  grounds,  from  whence 
it  extracts  them  with  its  sharp-pointed 
tongue.  The  crown  of  the  he^  is  ash 
colour } the  nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
arc  black,  marbled  with  three  bars  of  rusty 
red  : a black  line  extends  from  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  the  orbits  of  which 
are  pale  buff : the  whole  of  the  under  parts 
are  yellowish  white,  numerously  barred 
with  dark  waved  lines.  The  tail  is  black, 
indented  across  with  reddish  spots  on  the 
edges  : the  tip  Is  ash  above,  and  glossv  white 
boluw.  The  legs  arc  short,  feathered  to  the 
knees,  and  are  either  of  a sallow  flesh-colour 
or  a bluish  hue.  The  ui»per  ii^rts  of  the 
plumage  are  so  mottled,  barred,  streaked, 
and  variegated,  os  would  render  a minute 
description  both  difficult  and  tedious.  The 
black,  white,  red,  gray,  brown,  rufous,  and 
yellow,  are  to  disposed  in  rows,  crossed  and 
broken  at  intervals  by  lines  and  marks  of 
different  shapes,  tliat  the  wdiole,  seen  at  a 
little  distance,  api>ear  to  be  undistinguish- 
ably  blended  together  and  conAi&ed ; the 
s|K>rtsman,  however,  by  being  accustomed  to 
it,  ii  enabled  to  discover  it  (.among  the  wi- 
thered stalks  and  leaves  of  ferns,  sticks, 
moss,  and  grasses,  by  which  it  is  generally 
sheltered  in  its  moist  and  solitary  retreats) 
by  its  full  dark  eye  and  glossy  silver-white 
tipi>ed  tail.  The  Woodcock  leaves  the 
I countries  bordering  upon  the  Baltic  in  the 
autumn  and  setting  in  of  winter,  on  its 
route  to  country.  They  neither  come 


in  flocks,  nor  remain  near  the  shores  to  take 
their  rest  longer  than  a day.  In  temperate 
weather,  they  retire  to  the  mossy  moors  and 
bleak  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  { but  , 
as  soon  as  tlie  frost  sets  in,  and  the  snow 
b^ns  to  fall,  they  return  to  lower  and 
warmer  situations,  where  they  meet  with 
boggy  grouD<U  and  springs,  and  little  oozing  < 
mossy  rills  which  are  rarely  frozen,  and  seek  i 
the  shelter  of  close  bushes  of  holly,  fnrze,  Ac.  i 
in  the  woody  glens  by  day,  and  remove  to  I 
different  haunts  and  feed  only  in  the  night.  | 
The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  tlie  root  or  stump  of  a decayed  i 
tree  { it  is  carelessly  formed  of  dry  fibres  ' 
and  leaves,  upon  which  she  lays  four  or  five 
rusty  gray  eggs,  blotched  and  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is 
rapid  wiicn  pursued  by  the  sportsman.  Its  ' 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  I 

W'OOD-CRACKER.  A name  not  un-  , 
commonly  aimlied  to  the  Nutliatcli  iSitta 
Jiuropaa).  [w  Nittuatch.] 

WOODLARK.  [SeeLABK.]  j 

WOOD-LEOPARD.  The  name  applied 
to  a beautiful  species  of  Moth  (Zeascru 
cull),  [See  ZeuzebaO  i 

WOODPECKERS.  A great  group  of  Zy-  ' 
godactylous  Birds,  well  characterized  by 
their  striking  and  singular  habits,  to  which  I 
their  whole  structure  is  singularly  adapted.  ^ 
Mr.  Bewick  has  described  the  family  a<i 
having  the  bill  large,  strong,  and  fitted 
for  its  employment : the  end  of  it  is  sharp  i 
and  formed  like  a wedge,  with  which  I 
it  pierces  the  bark  of  trees,  and  penetrates  I 
through  the  outside  sound  wood  of  the  tree  | 
to  the  inside  decayed  part,  where  its  food  is  ; 
lodged.  Its  neck  is  short  and  thick,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  which  en-  | 
able  it  to  strike  with  such  force  as  to  be  ' 
heard  at  a considerable  distance : the  noise  ; 
thus  occasioned  is  not  by  vibration  round  a 
hole,  as  some  authors  assert,  but  by  a succes- 
sion of  strokes  repeated  with  surprisiing  ra- 
pidity. Its  tongue  is  long  and  taper,  and 
capable  of  great  elongation  ; at  the  end  of  it 
there  is  in  most  of  the  siiecies  a hard  horny 
substance,  curving  slightly  downwards, 
which  penetrates  into  the  crevices  of  trees, 
and  extracts  the  insects  and  their  eggs  which 
are  lodged  there  : it  is  also  lubricated  by  a 
glutinous  secretion.  The  tail  consists  of  ten 
stiff,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  rough  on  the 
under  sides,  and  bent  inwai^s,  by  which  it 
supports  itself  on  the  trunks  of  trees  while  in 
search  of  food  : for  this  purpose  its  feet  are 
short  and  thick,  and  its  toes,  which  are 
placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  are 
armed  with  strong  hooked  claws,  by  w hich 
it  clings  firmly,  and  creeps  up  and  down  in 
all  directions. 

Mr.  Yarrcll  observes  that  another  anato- 
mical peculiarity  remarkable  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  Wood^cKcr,  but  admirably  ^apted 
to  its  habits,  is  the  small  size  of  the  keel  of 
the  breast-bone.  **  Moderate  powers  of 
flight.”  he  says,  “ sufficient  to  transport  the 
bird  nom  tree  to  tree,  are  all  that  it  seems 
to  require  { large  pectoral  muscles  witli  a 
deep  keel  to  the  breast-bone  would  to  this 
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bird  be  an  Inconvenience.  The  descending 
position  of  the  bones  of  the  tail  Indicate  the 
mode  by  which  the  stiff  points  of  the  tall 
feathers  are  brought  Into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  form  an 
accessory  prop.'* 

The  Qrice!C  Woodpecicer.  (Picks  Wri- 
du.)  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  is  the  se- 
cond in  size  of  the  British  kinds,  Is  two 
inches  long,  triangular,  and  of  a dark  horn 
colour  t the  tongue  towards  the  tip  Is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  fibres,  projecting 
transversely,  of  the  size  of  minute  hairs  ; the 
outer  circle  of  the  eye  is  white,  surrounding 
another  of  red  ; top  of  the  head  bright  crim- 
son, which  extends  down  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  ending  in  a point  behind  ; the  eye 
is  surrounded  by  a black  space  t and  from 
eaeh  comer  of  the  bill  runs  a crimson  streak 
pointing  downwards  { the  back  and  coverts 
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olive  green  t rump  yellow ; the  quill  feathers 
are  dusky,  barred  on  the  outer  web  with 
black  and  wldte ; under  parts  of  the  bo<ly 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  green  ; and  tlie 
tail  is  marked  with  bars  like  the  wings. 
Tiiis  species  obtains  Its  food  both  upon  trees 
and  on  the  ground  t its  flight  is  short,  un- 
dulating, and  rather  laborious.  **Wlien 
seen  moving  upon  a tree,*'  says  Mr.  Tarrell, 
**  the  bird  is  mostly  ascending  in  a direction 
more  or  less  oblique,  and  is  believed  to  be 
incapable  of  descending  unless  this  action  is 
performed  backwards.  On  flving  to  a tree 
to  make  a new  search,  the  bird  settles  low 
down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  the  tree,  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally 
below  the  lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have 
all  its  work  above  it,  and  proceeds  from 
thence  upwards,  alternately  tapping  to  in- 
duce any  hidden  Insect  to  change  its  place, 
pecking  holes  in  a decayed  branch,  that  it 
may  bo  able  to  reach  any  insects  that  are 
lodged  within,  or  producing  its  lung  exten- 
sible tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the 
surface  t but  the  summit  of  the  tree  once  ob- 
tained, the  bird  does  not  descend  over  the 
examined  part,  but  flies  off  to  another  tree, 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  re- 
commence its  search  lower  down  nearer  the 
ntmnd.’*  The  female  differs  from  the  male 
la  not  having  tlie  red  mark  from  tlie  comer 


of  the  mouth : she  makes  her  nest  In  the 
hollow  of  a tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  ^th  male  and  female  labour 
by  turns  In  boring  through  the  sound  part  of 
the  w'ood  until  they  penetrate  to  that  which 
is  decayed  and  rotten,  where  she  lavs  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a greenish  colour,  marked  with 
small  black  spots.  The  Green  Wood|>ecker 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  ground  where  there 
are  ant-hills.  It  inserts  its  long  tongue  into 
the  holes  through  which  the  ants  issue,  and 
draws  out  those  insects  in  abundance.  Some- 
times, with  its  feet  and  bill,  it  makes  a breach 
in  the  nest,  and  devours  them  at  its  ease,  to- 
gether with  their  eggs. 

The  IvoRT-Biu.ED  WoonrECintR.  iPicuM 
principalif.)  This  fine  species  of  Wood- 
pecker is  a native  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  This 
bird  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  extent.  “ He  is  never  found  in 
cultivated  tracts,**  says  Nuttall ; **  the  scene 
of  his  dominion  is  the  lonely  forest,  amidst 
trees  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  His  reiter- 
ated trumpeting  note,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  high  tones  of  the  clarionet,  is  heard  soon 
nfler  day,  and  until  a late  morning  hour, 
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echoing  loudly  from  the  recesses  of  the  dark 
cypress  swamps,  where  he  dMiells  in  domestic 
security,  without  showing  any  impertinent 
or  necessary  desire  to  quit  his  native  solitary 
abodes.  Upon  the  giant  trunk  and  moss- 
grown  arms  of  tliis  eolossus  of  the  forest,  and, 
amidst  inaccessible  and  almost  ruinous  piles 
of  mouldering  logs,  the  high  rattling  clarion 
and  repeated  strokes  of  this  princely  Wood- 
pecker arc  ofren  the  only  sounds  which  vi- 
brate through  and  communicate  an  air  of 
life  to  these  dismal  wilds.  Uis  stridulous 
interrupted  call,  and  loud  industrious  blows, 
may  often  be  heard  for  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  dis- 
tances, as  the  elevated  mechanic  raises  or 
depresses  his  voice,  or  as  he  flags  or  exerts 
himself  in  his  lalKirious  employment.  Uis 
retiring  habits,  loud  notes,  and  singular 
occupation,  amidst  scenes  so  savage  yet  ma- 
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je«ttc,  afford  withat  a peculiar  scene  of  solemn 
grandeur,  on  which  the  mind  dwells  for  a 
moment  with  sublime  contemplation,  con- 
rinced  that  there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoid 
of  harmonious  consistence.  Nor  is  the  per> 
formance  of  tills  industrious  hermit  less  re- 
markable  than  tlie  peals  of  his  sonorous 
voice,  or  the  loud  choppings  of  his  powerhil 
bill.  He  is  soon  surrounded  with  strikinff 
monuments  of  his  industry : like  a real 
carpenter  (a  nickname  given  him  by 
Spaniards),  he  is  seen  surrounded  with  cart- 
loads of  chips  and  broad  flakes  of  bark,  which 
rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roots  of  the 
' tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  hat  been  a 
few  hours  employed  ; the  work  of  half  a 
1 dozen  men,  felling  trees  for  a whole  morning, 
W'ould  scarcely  exceed  the  pile  he  has  pro- 
duced in  quest  of  a single  breakfast  upon 
: tiiose  insect  larvss  which  have  already,  per- 
\ haps,  succeeded  in  deadening  the  tree  pre- 
' paratory  to  his  repast.  The  plumage  of  this 
I bird  is  black  with  a gloss  of  green  : forepart 
' of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crim- 
son, with  some  white  at  the  base : a stripe 
of  white  proceeding  f^om  a little  below  the 
[ eve,  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  along 
' the  back  ncariv  to  the  rump.  Tail  black, 

) tapering  from  the  two  exterior  feathers,  legs 
I lead  colour.  Bill  an  inch  broad  at  the  base, 

I channelled,  and  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
} of  ivory.  Tongue  wliite  : iris  vivid  yellow. 

' The  female  lays  four  or  flve  white  eggs, 

I which  are  generally  deposited  in  a hole  in 
the  truok  of  a cypress  tree. 

! The  Black  Wooppeckeb.  iPictif  [ZVyo- 
: copMs]  mnrhwa.)  Of  all  the  species  of  Wo^- 
I peckers  known  in  Britain  this  is  the  largest 
I and  the  scarcest.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
I in  length;  bill  nearly  two  and  a hi.f,  of  a 
! horn  colour,  and  pale  yellow  on  the  sides  ; 

I the  top  of  the  head,  occiput  and  moustaches 
I brilliant  red ; face  black,  upper  parts  a beau- 
; tiful  green ; tail  shaded  with  brown  and 
' striped  transversely;  rump  tinged  with  ycl- 
I lowish  i quills  brown,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
! plumage  dull  black.  The  legs  are  lead  gray, 

I having  the  fore  part  covered  with  feathers 
I half  their  lenath.  The  female  differs  from 
’ the  male,  the  hinder  port  of  her  head  only 
‘ being  red,  and  in  some  specimens  the  red  is 
entirely  wanting  ; the  black  parts  of  her  plu- 
mage are  also  duller.  They  form  their  nest 
in  tne  deep  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  lay  two 
or  three  white  eggs. 

We  have  given  descriptions  of  only  three 
species  of  Woodpeckers,  although  the  number 
is  ver^  considerable,  and  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe.  Among 
the  Asiatic  Woodpeckers  mav  be  named  the 
species  Picus  $miamatus  and  Picua  occipiialia^ 
described  by  Mr.  Qould ; among  those  of 
Africa,  Picua  cc\fer^  the  head,  belly,  and  rump 
of  which  are  yellow,  and  the  upper  coverts  of 
' the  tail  orange  ; and  among  those  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  Oold^winged  Wof^pccktr  {Colaptea 
auratua\  at  once  distinguished  bv  the  com- 
parative slightness  and  length  of  Its  bill  and  | 
its  beautifully  varied  plumage,  part  of  the  j 
quills  being  of  a yellow  colour,  whence  its  | 
name  ; another  species  is  black  and  white  i 
speckled  or  mottled--^  the  finest,'*  says 


Lawson,  “ I ever  saw.  The  cock  has  a red  1 
crown.  He  is  not  very  wild,  but  will  let  | 
one  come  up  to  him ; then  shifts  on  the  . 


OOLD'WIMOBX)  WOODFXOXXR, 
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Other  side  of  the  tree  fnmi  your  sight ; and 
so  dodges  yon  for  a long  time  together. 
This  would  seem  to  be  tne  Rbd-hkadkd 
WooDPECKBB  {Picua  trythrocephalua\  of 


BBt>-HBADED  WOOOPBOXBR. 
(noue  XRTTBROCEPBAL08.) 


which  the  subjoined  cut  gives  a very  good 
representation  ; M.  Malherbe  of  Metz  has 
made  the  extensive  family  of  Woodpeckers  a 
particular  object  of  study,  and  has  described 
many  new  species. 

WOOD-BWALLOW.  {Artamm.)  Seve- 
ral species  of  this  genus  of  birds  are  described 
by  Mr.  Gould,  in  that  magnificent  work, 

* ^he  Birds  of  Australia ; * from  his  account 
of  one  of  which  {Artamua  aordidua)  we  take 
the  liberty  of  making  the  following  extract ; 

^ This  Wood-Swallow,  besides  being  the 
commonest  species  of  the  genus,  must  1 think 
be  rendered  a general  favourite  with  the 
Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 

f>leasing  actions,  but  b^  its  often  taking  up 
ts  abode  and  incubating  near  the  houses  ; 
particularly  such  as  are  surrounded  by  pad- 
docks  and  open  pasture-lands  skirted  by 
large  trees.  It  was  in  such  situations  as 
these  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  that  I first  hod  an  i 
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mandible  and  tipi  of  a brownish  hom  colour, 
the  under  one,  and  edges  of  both,  dull  yel^ 
low ; a whitish  line  extends  from  the  bill 
over  the  eyes,  which  are  dark  hazel : the 
upper  parts  of  the  plutnage  are  clear  brown, 
obMurely  marked  on  the  bock  and  rump 
j with  narrow  double  wavy  lines  of  pale  and 
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dark  brown  colours  i the  belly,  sides,  and 
thighs  are  marked  with  the  same  colours, 
but  more  distinctly ; the  throat  is  din^ 
white ; cheeks  and  breast  the  same,  faintly 
dappled  with  brown  ; the  quills  and  tall  are 
marked  with  alternate  bars  of  a reddish 
brown  and  black  ; legs  pale  olive  brown. 
During  the  winter  season  this  brisk  little 
warbler  approaches  near  the  dwellings  of 
man,  and  takes  shelter  in  the  roofs  of  houses, 
bams,  and  in  hay-stacks ; it  sings  till  late 
in  the  evening,  and  not  unfrequently  during 
a fall  of  snow.  In  the  spring  it  betakes  it- 
self to  the  woods,  where  it  builds  on  the 
ground,  or  in  a low  bush,  and  sometimes  on 
j the  turf,  beneath  the  trunk  of  a tree,  or  in  a 
I hole  in  a wall ; its  nest  is  constructed  with 
much  art,  of  an  oval  shape,  with  one  small 
aperture  in  the  side  for  an  entrance  i It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  moss,  or  other  surround- 
ing materials,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  and  lined  with  fea- 
tiiers : the  female  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen  eggs,  which  arc  white,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  small  reddish  spots,  mostly 
at  the  larger  end. 

[For  Golde.v-crksted  Wksx,  see  Re- 

OL’LUS.] 

The  American  Hocse  Wren.  {TrogJo- 
dyte$  dom€9^ica.^  We  copy  the  following 
amusing  account,  verbatim^  from  ' Wilsoxi's 
American  Ornithology.* 

“ This  well-known  and  familiar  bird  arrives 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
and,  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  May,  begins  to 
build  its  nest,  sometimes  in  the  wooden  cor« 
niihing  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a hollow 
cherry  tree  ; but  most  commonly  in  small 
lK)xes,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a pole,  in  or  near 
the  garden,  to  which  he  is  extremely  partial, 
for  the  great  number  of  caterpillars  and 
otner  larva  with  which  it  constantly  sup- 
plies him.  If  all  these  conveniences  are 
wanting,  he  will  even  put  up  with  an  old 
hat,  noiled  on  the  weather  boards,  with  a 
small  hole  for  entrance  : and,  if  even  this 
be  denied  him,  he  will  find  some  hole,  comer, 
or  crevice,  about  the  house,  bam,  or  stables, 

: rather  than  abandon  tlie  dwellings  of  man. 


In  the  month  of  June,  a mower  hung  up 
his  coat,  under  a shed,  near  the  barn  ; two 
or  three  days  elapsed  before  he  had  occasion 
to  put  it  on  again  : thrxisting  his  arm  up  the 
sleeve,  he  found  it  completely  filled  with 
some  rubbish,  as  he  expressed  it,  and,  on  i 
extracting  the  whole  mass,  found  it  to  be 
the  neat  of  a wren  completely  finished,  and 
lined  with  a large  quantity  of  feathers.  In 
his  retreat,  he  was  followed  by  the  little 
forlorn  proprietors,  who  scolded  him  with 
great  vehemence,  for  thus  ruinUtg  the  whole 
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economy  of  their  household  affairs.  The 
twigs  with  which  the  outward  parts  of  the 
nest  are  constmeted  are  short  and  crooked, 
that  they  may  the  better  hook  in  with  one 
another,  and  the  hole  or  entrance  is  so  much 
•hut  up,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  snakes 
or  cats,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible 
the  iKKiy  of  the  bird  could  be  admitted  f 
within  this,  is  a layer  of  fine  dried  stalks  of 
grass,  and  lastly  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  nine,  of  a red 
purplish  flesh  colour,  innumerable  fine  grains 
of  that  tint  being  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
whole  egg.  Tliey  generally  raise  two  broods 
in  a season  ; the  first  about  the  beginuing  of 
June,  the  second  in  July. 

**  Tills  little  bird  has  a strong  antipathy  to 
cats  ; for,  having  frequent  occasion  to  glean 
among  the  currant  bushes,  and  other  shrub- 
bery lu  the  garden,  those  lurking  enemies  of 
the  feathered  race  often  prove  fatal  to  him. 
A box  fixed  up  in  the  window  of  the  room 
where  I slept,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
pair  of  wrens.  Already  the  nest  was  built, 
and  twoeggslald,when  one  day,  the  window 
being  open,  as  well  as  the  room  door,  the 
female  wTen,  venturing  too  far  into  the 
room  to  reconnoitre,  was  sprung  upon  by 

?:rimalkin,  who  liad  planted  herself  there 
or  the  purpose  ; and,  before  relief  could  be 
given,  was  destroyed.  Curious  to  see  how 
the  survivor  would  demean  himself,  I 
watched  him  carefully  for  several  days.  At 
first  he  sung  with  great  vivacity  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but,  becoming  uneasy,  went  off  for 
half  an  hour ; on  his  return,  he  chanted 
again  as  before,  went  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
stable,  and  weeping  willow,  that  she  might 
hear  him  ; but  seeing  no  appearance  of  her, 
he  returned  once  more,  visited  the  nest, 
ventured  cautiously  into  the  window,  gazed 
about  with  suspicious  looks,  his  voice  sink- 
ing to  a low' melancholy  note,  as  he  stretched 
his  little  neck  about  in  every  direction. 
Returning  to  the  box,  he  seemed  for  some 
minutes  at  a loss  what  to  do,  and  soon  after 
went  off,  os  I thought,  altogether,  for  1 saw 
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him  no  more  that  daT.  Toward!  the  after-  and  sometimes  two ; but  unless  where  there 
noon  of  the  second  da^,  he  again  made  his  is  a large  garden,  orchard,  and  numerous 
appearance,  accompanied  willi  a new  female,  outhouses,  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  more 
1 who  seemed  exceedingly  timorous  and  shy,  than  one  pair  reside  near  the  same  spot, 
: and  who,  after  great  hesitation,  entered  the  | owing  to  their  party  disputes  and  jealouaies. 
box  I at  this  moment  the  little  widower  or  It  has  been  said,  by  a friend  to  this  little 
bridegroom  seemed  as  if  he  would  warble  | bird,  that  the  esculent  vegetables  of  a whole 
out  his  very  life  with  ecstocy  of  joy.  After  garden  may,  perhaps,  be  preserved  from  the 
remaining  about  half  a minute  in,  they  ' depredations  of  di^erent  species  of  insects 
both  flew  off,  but  returned  In  a few  minutes,  | by  ten  or  fifteen  pair  of  these  small  birds  ; *** 
and  instantly  began  to  carr^  out  the  e^gs,  and  probably  they  might,  were  the  combi- 


feathers,  and  some  of  the  sticks,  supplying  ; nation  practicable  i but  such  a congregation 
the  place  of  the  two  latter  with  materials  of  i of  wrens  about  one  garden  Is  a phenomenon 
the  same  sort ; and  ultimately  succeeded  in  I not  to  be  expected  but  from  a total  change 


I raising  a bn^  of  seven  young,  all  of  which  in  the  very  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
i esoip^  in  safety.  species.  j 

I **  Tlie  immense  number  of  insects  which  **  liiough  Europeans  are  not  Imorant  of  . 
this  sociable  little  bird  removes  from  the  the  existence  of  this  bird,  they  nave  con- 


garden  and  fruit  trees,  ought  to  endear  him  | sidered  it,  as  usual,  merely  as  a slight  vari-  : 
to  every  cultivator,  even  if  he  had  nothing  ! ation  from  the  original  stock  {m.  troffIodi/tes\  ! 
else  to  recommend  him  ; but  his  notes,  loud,  : their  own  wren  i in  which  they  are,  as  usuiu,  ' 


' sprightly,  tremulous,  and  repeated  every  few  mistaken ; the  length  and  bent  form  of  the 
j seconds  with  great  animation,  are  extremely  bill,  its  notes,  migratory  habits,  long  tail, 
j agreeable.  In  the  beat  of  summer,  families  and  red  eggs,  are  sufficient  specific  differ-  | 
in  the  country  often  dine  In  the  piazza  ad-  enees.  | 

joining  green  canopies  of  mantling  grape  **The  house  wren  inhabits  the  whole  of  , 
' vines,  gourds,  &c.,  while  overhead  the  trilling  . the  United  States,  in  all  of  which  it  is  ml- 
I vivacity  of  the  wren,  mingled  with  the  gratory.  It  leaves  Pennsylvania  in  Sep- 
! warbling  mimicry  of  the  cat-bird,  and  the  tember ; I have  sometimes,  though  rarely, 

I distant  softened  sounds  of  numerous  other  seen  it  in  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is 
! songsters,  form  a soul-soothing  and  almost  four  inelies  and  a half  long,  and  five  and  { 
heavenly  music,  breathing  peace,  innocence,  three  quarters  in  extent,  the  whole  upper  ! 
and  rur^  repose.  TheEuropean  who  iudgea  parts  of  a deep  brown,  transversely  crossed 
of  the  song  of  this  species  by  that  of  his  own  with  black,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which  ! 


wren  (m.  troglo<lytt$)  will  do  injustice  to  is  plain  ; throat,  breast,  and  cheeks,  light 
' the  former,  as  in  strength  of  tone,  and  ex-  clay  colour  ; belly  and  vent,  mottled  with 
I ccution,  it  is  far  superior,  as  well  as  the  bird  black,  brown,  and  white  i tail,  long,  cunci- 


is  in  size,  figure,  and  elegance  of  markings,  | form,  crossed  with  block  ; legs  and  mt,  light 
to  the  European  one.  Its  manners  are  also  | clay  colour  i bill,  black,  long,  slightly  curved,  I 
different  i its  sociability  greater.  It  is  no  sharp  pointed,  and  resembling  that  of  the  I 
underground  inhabitant ; Us  nest  is  differ-  genus  certhia^  considerably  ; the  whole  { 
ently  constructed,  the  number  of  its  eggs  plumage  below  the  surface  is  bluish  ash  ; that  | 
fewer;  it  is  also  migratory;  and  has  the  on  the  rump  having  large  round  spots  of  l 
tail  and  bill  much  longer.  Its  food  is  insects  | white,  not  perceivabie  un^ts  separaU^  aith  ; 
and  caterpillars,  and,  while  supplying  the  the  hand.  The  female  differs  very  little  in 
wants  of  iu  young,  it  destroys,  on  a moderate  plumage  from  the  male.’*  | 

calculation,  many  hundreds  a day,  and  \ \ 

greatly  circumscribes  the  ravages  of  these  j WRYNECK.  {Yunx  torquiOKu^  Thlsblrd, 
vermin.  It  is  a bold  and  insolent  bird  , though  in  many  aspects  nearly  allied  to  the  = 
against  those  of  the  titmouse  or  woodpecker  | Woodpeckers,  neing  similar  to  that  tribe  in  ! 
kind  that  venture  to  build  within  its  juris-  the  formation  of  its  bill  and  feet,  never  asso-  . 
diction  ; attacking  them  without  hesitation,  ciates  with  them,  and  constitutes  a genus  of  j 
though  twice  its  size,  and  generally  forcing  * itself.  Its  principal  colours  consist  of  dif- 
them  to  decamp.  Even  the  bluebird,  who  | ferentsbadesof  brown,  exquisitely  arranged.  | 
claims  an  equal  and  sort  of  hereditary  right  j The  larger  quill  feathers  are  marked  on  the  : 
to  the  box  in  the  garden,  when  attacked  by  outer  webs  with  alternate  spots  of  dark  brown  j 
this  little  impertinent,  soon  relinquishes  the  | and  rust  colour,  which,  when  the  wing  is 
contest,  the  mild  placidncss  of  its  disposition  | closed,  rive  it  the  appearance  of  chequered 
not  being  a match  for  the  fiery  impetuosity  I work  ; tne  rest  of  the  wing  and  the  scapulars 
of  his  little  antagonist.  With  those  of  ms  I are  nicely  fVeckled,  and  shaded  with  brown 
own  species  who  settle  and  build  near  him  \ spots  of  (Ufferent  sizes  ; the  tail-feathers  are  i 
he  has  frequent  squabbles ; and  when  their  ' irregularly  barred  with  black,  the  inter-  | 
respective  females  are  sitting,  each  strains  ■ vcning  spaces  being  finely  fl^kled,  and  I 


his  whole  powers  of  song  to  excel  the  oilier,  powdered  with  dork  brown  spots.  The  bill 
When  the  young  are  batched,  the  hurry  is  rather  long,  sharp  pointed,  and  pale  gray  ; 
and  press  of  business  leave  no  time  for  dis-  the  eyes  light  brown  ; but  what  chiefly  dis- 
puting, so  true  it  is  that  idleness  Is  the  tinguishes  this  bird  is  the  structure  of  its 
mother  of  mischief.  These  birds  are  not  tongue,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  of  a 
confined  to  the  country;  they  are  to  be  cylindrical  form,  and  capable  of  being  pushed 
heard  on  the  tops  of  houses  in  the  most  forward  and  drawn  into  its  bill  again.  Legs 
central  parts  of  our  cities,  singing  with  great  short  and  slender ; toes  lofag,  two  before  and 


energy.  Scarce  a house  or  cottage  in  the 
oountry  Is  without  at  least  a pair  of  them. 


* Barton's  Fiagmcnts,  part  i.  p.  32. 


^ papular  ©icttonarp  af  ^nimatetr  jiaturr. 


two  behind  ; the  claws  sluu*p,  much  hooked, 
and  formed  for  climbing  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  it  can  run  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  Wryneck  is  fouud  in  various  parts  of 


WRYNBOK.— (TONX  TORQOltXA.y 

£urope,  and  ^nerally  precedes  the  Cuckoo 
a few  days.  Its  food  cousbts  chiefly  of  ants 
and  other  Insects,  of  wluch  it  finds  great 
abundance  lodged  in  the  bark  and  crevices 
of  trees. 

XANTHu.  A genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustaceans,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
fpedes,  extensively  distributed.  The  cara- 
pace is  very  wide,  but  never  regularly  ovoid, 
and  not  very  convex.  They  are  arranged  by 
k^lne  Edwards  into  those  species  whose 
carapace  is  granulous  or  tuberculous  above  — 
and  those  species  whose  carrapace  is  not  co- 
vered cither  with  granulations  or  tubercles. 
One  species,  Xantho  floridtu,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  of  a red^sh  brown  colour,  with 
black  claws,  is  common  on  the  English  and 
French  coasts. 

X ANTHORNU8.  The  generic  name  used 
by  Brisson  for  certain  American  birds.  [See 
Okiolk,  Baltimoue.] 

XENOPS.  The  name  used  by  Illiger  for 
a genus  of  Fissiroctral  birds  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; one  species  of  which  {Xenopa  geni~ 
harhis)  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Swoinsun  : 
above  reddish,  beneath  gray-brown  j chin, 
eyebrows,  and  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast 
whitish  ; beneath  the  ears  a snowy  spot ; 
lesser  quills  blackish,  the  base  fulvous,  the 
tips  and  margins  rufous.  Mr.  Swainson 
remarks  that  this  extraordinary  and  not  in- 
elegant little  creature  has  a bill  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  ge- 
neral habit,  he  states,  evinces  a close  con- 
nection with  the  Sittce,  particularly  those  of 
New  Uolland  ; some  of  which  have  .their  bills 
(which  are  slender)  slightly  Inclining  up- 
wards, thus  forming  a connection  between 
Xenops  and  the  straight- billed  SiiUe  of  the 
Old  World. 

XIPHIAS.  [See  gwonn-Fipa.] 

XIPHODON.  [See  SuPTLEMawT.] 

XYLOCOPA.  A genus  of  Hymenoptera, 
from  their  habits  termed  Carpentfr  Beu, 
They  have  very  thick  covering  of  hairs  upon 
the  hind  legs  of  the  females,  which  are  used 
by  them  as  pollen-brushes.  They  form  their 
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nests  in  erevices  of  old  walls  or  in  sunny 
banks  t their  cells  are  composed  of  earth,  and 
are  very  smooth  in  the  inside,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  nest  is  closed  with  tite  same  material. 
Their  wings  are  most  commonly  black,  with 
a fine  purple  or  violet  gloss. 

XYLOPHAQA.  A genus  of  small  Con- 
chiferous  Molluscs,  very  similar  to  those  of 
Teredo,  and  which  are  found  in  light  wood 
that  the  animals  have  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  The  valves  are 
equal,  globose,  inequilateral,  and  closed  at 
the  back  ; they  have  no  calcareous  tube,  hut 
two  small  accessory  testaceous  pieces  placed  | 
near  the  hinge,  and  one  small  tooth  in  each 
valve. 

XYLOPHAGI.  A family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  Tetrainera,  distinguished 
from  the  Weevils  by  the  absence  of  a pro- 
boscis. These  insects  generally  live  in  wood, 
which  is  perforated  and  channelled  in  va- 
rious directions  by  their  larvsB.  The  dif- 
ferent species  commit  their  ravages  on  various 
kinds  of  trees,  some  feeding  on  pines  and  firs, 
others  on  olives,  and  some  restricting  them- 
selves to  fungi.  [See  Scolytidjs.] 

XYLOPIIILI.  An  extensive  series  of 
gigantic  Coleopterous  insects,  the  males  of  . 
which  are  particularly  distinguished  by  va*  | 
rious  singular  protuberances,  boms  or  tu- 
bercles, arising  from  the  head  and  thorax. 
They  reside  for  the  most  part  in  tropical 
regions,  and  some  of  them  acquire  an  immense 
size.  [Bee  Dymastu>.s  and  Rutei.id.s.] 

XYPHOSURA.  A sub-class  of  Crustacea, 
so  called  from  the  long  tail- like  spine,  so  i 
characteristic  a mark  of  tlve  King-Crab. 
There  is  only  one  well-marked  genus  of  this  I 
group,  which  will  be  found  dns^bed  under  i 
the  head  of  Limulus.  | 

YAK.  {.PoephaguM  grurmtau.)  A species  j 
of  Ox  found  in  Thibet,  among  the  mountai  ns  ( I 
the  bushy  white  tail  is  much  prized  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  used  to  brush  away  flies, 
and  also  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

YARKE.  The  native  name  of  different 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pi- 
theda. 

YELLOWHAMMER.  {Embcrvsa  citri- 
neUaJ)  This  Passerine  bird,  which  b about  j 
seven  inches  in  length,  is  found  a resident  in  I 
this  country,  and  generally  throughout  Eu-  ! 
rope.  The  male  is  known  by  the  head,  cheeks, 
front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  tall-cov*»rts 
being  of  a bright  yellow  < or«  the  breast  and 
sides  reddbh  siiots,  which  on  the  sides  leave 
a black  streak  in  the  centre.  Feathers  of  the 
top  of  the  back,  blackish  in  the  middle, 
and  reddish-brown  on  the  sides  ; those  on 
tlie  rump  bright  chesnut,  terminated  with 
grayish ; tail-feathers  blackish,  the  two  la- 
teral ones  with  a conical  white  spot  on  the 
inner  barbs.  Feet  yellowish.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male  ; and  the  yellow  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  neck  more  thicklr  ^ 
marked  with  the  brown  and  olive  spots  with 
which  those  parts  are  sprinkled.  Their  food 
consists  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insects.  In 
summer  the  well-known  notes  of  the  male 
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are  almoit  inccaaantly  heard  from  the  road- 
ride  hedge.  In  winter  the  yellowhammer 
joins  the  flocVs  of  greenflndtef.  chaffinches, 
itc.,  which  congregate  in  the  fields  and  farm- 
yard. The  nest,  mo<le  on  or  near  the  ground, 
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is  composed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair,  well 
interwoven.  Tliefemale  lays  four  or  five  pale 
purplish  wliite  eggs,  streaked  and  speckled 
with  dark  reddish-brown,  and  the  male 
takes  his  turn  with  her  in  the  business  of 
incubation. 

I YPONOMEUTID^.  A family  of  ITete- 
rocerous  LepiUoptcro,  comprising  an  exten- 
1 five  collection  of  minute  Moths.  The  body 
! is  ordinariW  slender  and  elongated ; the 
' head  is  small  and  occasionally  clothed  with 
long  scales  in  front ; the  antennn  long,  I 
slender,  and  generally  simple  in  both  sexes  ; 
the  wings  are  entire’,  and  often  long,  and 
more  or  less  convoluted ; the  logs  arc  of 
' moderate  length  and  spurred  t the  anterior 
I tibie  having  one,  the  intermediate  two,  and 
1 the  posterior  four  spurs  { the  palpi  are  gene- 
' rally  long  and  slender,  and  mostly  recu.-ved. 

' Some  of  tlie  species  reside  in  the  larva  state  on 
; flowers,  upon  which  they  subsist  \ others  arc 
, found  within  the  surfaces  of  leaves,  devour- 
ing only  the  parenchyma  { some  form  exten- 
' sivc  webs,  and  live  in  society  s others  arc 
I solitary.  Some  species  are  remarkably  bril- 
liant ; their  wings  being  ornamented  with 
highly  polished  metallic  scales,  and  some  of 
them  being  extremely  varied  in  the  number 
: of  their  tints. 

“ The  typical  insects  of  this  family,  forming 
; Latreille’^s  genus  Yj^oiiomcuta^  are  amongst 
I the  largest  in  the  family,  having  the  fore 
wings  long,  and  convoluted  w'hcn  at  rest, 
and  the  posterior  large,  and  with  moderate 
I ciliA.  They  arc  generally  of  white  or  slate 
: colours  with  black  spots,  whence  their  names 
I of  small  Ermine  Moths : the  larve  reside 
i in  large  societies  under  a common  weh  on 
various  fruit-trees,  and  especially  on  white- 
thorn hedges,  widch  are  sometimes  entirely 
defoliated  by  them.  I have  also  seen  the 
apple-trees,  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  in 
France,  equally  deprived  of  their  leaves  by 
these  insects,  and  festoons  of  their  webs  sus- 
pended from  the  trees,  and  clothing  the  sur- 
face of  the  gromxl  beneath  the  trees.  These 
larvsB  are  of  a slate  colour  with  black  dots, 
and  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  when 
alarmed.  They  form  their  cocoons  in  com- 
pany together ; in  the  midst  of  their  webs. 


The  elegant  species  of  (Ecophora  Ay  during 
the  day,  frequenting  gardens  and  hedges. 
Arfe/a  also  comprises  day-dying  species, 
known  under  the  name  of  **  Japan  Moths,*' 
from  their  polished  metallic  wings,  and  some- 
times called  **  Long-horns,"  from  the  great  i 
length  of  the  antennn.  They  frequent  woods,  j 
anti  fly  in  troops,  like  gnats,  over  the  bushes  j 
in  the  sunshine.  But  the  most  beautiful  j 
species  in  the  family  are  those  minute  moths  ' 
with  metallic  spotted  wings,  the  majority  of  ' 
which  in  the  larvse  state  ore  leaf-miners.  I 

ZEBRA.  The  name  given  to  at  least  two 
species  of  South  African  mammalia,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  that  contains  the  Horse 
and  the  Ass.  They  are  beautifully  banded, 
and  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated. The  Zebras  are  closely  allied  to  the  ; 
common  ass,  the  gradations,  as  It  were,  being 
the  Quagga  (See  Quaooa),  and  DzlgetM  : 
(E^us  Afniionus).  Two  species  of  Zebra  are 
known,  both  natives  of  the  Southern  parts  ' 
of  Africa,  where  they  are  frequently  found 
in  large  herds : the  one  frequents  moun-  i 
tainous  districts,  while  the  other  only  occurs  I 
in  the  plains,  where  It  associates  with  some  ' 
of  the  antelopes,  and  even  with  the  Ostrich,  j 

The  CoMMOK  Zkbra  (Egvus  Efbra.Ij,')  is 
found  in  South  Africa,  both  within  and  be-  , 
yond  the  Cape  Colony,  but  is  contined  to  the 
mountainous  regions.  Dr.  Burchell,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  tAe  Zchra  of  the  older  | 
naturalists,  has  very  characteristicallynamed  j 
U Equtis  montanus.  It  may  be  at  once  known  | 
from  the  following  species  by  the  pure  white  | 
ground-colour  of  its  coat,  and  the  numerous  ; 
glossy  jet-black  bands  with  which  it  is  > 
striped,  except  on  the  belly ; the  legs  also  ! 
are  striped  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; the  ! 
ears  are  longer  than  in  the  following  species,  , 
while  the  tiul  Is  tufte<l,  like  that  of  the  ass,  ^ 
the  tufr  being  of  a block  colour.  There  are  ■ 
other  characters,  but  these  may  suffice  to  j 
distinguish  It.  Mojorllarrlsas  well  os  other  , 
travellers  tell  us  that  it  seeks  the  wildest  j 
and  most  seqiiestered  spots,  so  that  it  is  ex-  . 
cccdingly  difficult  of  approach,  not  only  from  | 
its  watchful  habits  and  very  great  agility  of 
foot,  but  also  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  ! 
its  highland  abode.  The  herds  graze  on  the 
steep  iiill  side,  with  a sentinel  posted  on 
some  adjacent  crag,  ready  to  sound  the  alarm  ' 
in  case  of  any  suspicious  approach  to  their  i 
feeding  quarters,  and  no  sooner  is  the  alarm 
given  than  away  they  scamper  with  pricked  | 
cars,  and  wliisking  tficlr  tails  aloft,  to  places  ' 
where  few.  If  any,  would  venture  to  pursue. 
It  is  the  triVde  Paard  (wild  horse)  of  the 
Cape  Colonists,  and  the  Daaw  of  the  Hot- 
tentot. 

BuRcnr.M.*s  Zfura  ( BurcheUHt 
Gray).  This  beautiful  species  inhabits  the 
plains  of  South  Africa  beyond  the  Qariep  or 
Orange  river,  but  is  never,  according  to  Major 
Harris,  found  to  the  southward  of  that 
stream.  The  ears  and  tail  more  resemble 
those  of  the  horse  than  the  preceding  species, 
which  approaches  the  ass  in  these  particu- 
lars. The  back,  neck,  and  head  are  tinged 
with  brown,  harmoniously  handed  with  black 
find  deep  brown  transverse  stripes ; the  bcUy 
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I and  legs  arc  pure  a’hite : there  arc  obscure 
, traecf  of  black  transverse  markings  on  the 
: arm.  Major  Harris,  who  had  so  many  op> 
portunlties  of  seeing  this  fine  species  in  a 
state  of  nature,  remarks  that,  **  bcautifullv 
clad  by  the  hand  of  nature,  possessing  miicn 
of  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the  horse,  with 
great  t^ne  and  muscular  power,  united  to 
I easy  and  stylish  action^ thus  combining 
! comeliness  of  figure  with  solidity  of  form, 
j this  species,  if  subjugated  and  domesticated, 
would  assuredly  make  the  best  pony  in  the 
I world.  Although  it  admits  of  being  tamed 
I to  a certain  extent  with  considerable  facility, 

! — a half-domesticated  specimen  with  a jockey 
! on  its  brindled  back  being  occasionally  ex- 
posed in  Cai>e  Town  for  sale,  — it  has  hitherto 
contrived  to  evade  the  yoke  of  servitude. 


BOnOQXIX's  ZBBRA. — (XQUC8  BaROBXI-I.t7«) 

. . . Tl\e  voice  of  this  free-bom  son  of 
the  desen  has  no  analogy  to  the  discordant 
braying  of  the  ass,  but  consists  of  a shrill 
abrupt  neigh,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
barking  of  a dog,  as  heard  by  a passer  by, 
from  the  interior  of  a house.  The  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell  are  extremely  de- 
licate. The  slightest  noise  or  motion,  no 
less  than  the  appearance  of  any  object  that 
Is  unfamiliar,  at  once  rivets  their  gaze,  and 
causes  them  to  stop  and  listen  witii  the  ut- 
most attention  ; any  taint  in  llie  air  equally 
attracting  their  olfactory  organs.  Instinct 
having  taught  these  beautiful  animals  that 
in  union  consists  their  strength,  they  com- 
bine in  a compact  body  when  menaced  by 
an  attack  cither  from  man  or  beast ; and,  if 
overtaken  by  the  foe,  they  unite  for  mutual 
defence,  with  their  heads  together  in  a close 
circular  band,  presenting  their  heels  to  the 
I enemy,  and  dcalii^  out  Kicks  In  equal  force 
' and  abundance,  neset  on  all  sides,  or  par- 
\ tially  crippled,  they  rear  on  their  hinder  legs, 
fly  at  the  adversary  with  jaws  distended,  and 
> use  both  teeth  and  heels  with  the  ^atest 
freedom.**  — Ifarri^it  * Game  and  }nid  Ani- 
mals of  South  A/rico,*  p.  19.  It  Is  called 
Bontc  Quoppa  by  the  Cape  Colonists,  and 
PeeUty  by  the  Bcchuanas. 

ZEBU.  The  name  given  to  the  humped 
varieties  of  oxen  which  are  found  in  India 
and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  extend  along  | 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of 
fiood  nope.  They  are  used  as  beasts  of 
hurden,  and  serve  as  articles  of  food,  though 
In  this  respect  its  flesh  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  hump, 
which  Is  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  is  regarded 
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as  a great  delicacy.  Zebus  differ  matly  in 
dimensions ; some  are  of  large  size,  while 
others,  of  which  we  have  figurca  a female  and 
young,  are  not  much  larger  Uian  a sheep  t 
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they  vary  in  colour;  the  most  common  variety 
Is  of  a light  gray,  passing  into  cream-colour. 
The  llindoos  treat  the  larger  breed  with  su- 
perstitious veneration.  [See  Bkaumiic  Boll.] 

ZEE-KOE.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  in  South  Africa  to  the  llippopota- 
mus.  [See  Hippopotamus.] 

ZERDA.  [See  Fxxnkc.] 

ZEUOEODON.  [See  Supplembst.] 

ZEUS.  ZEIVM,  A genus  and  family  of 
Acauthopterygious  fishes,  remarkable  for 
their  compressed  form  ; to  this  group  belongs 
the  John  Dory  and  the  Otah  Dory  (yfescs 
Opah)  which  latter  is  a very  superb  species, 
and  inhabits  the  seas  of  warm  r^ions,  l^ing 
only  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Northern  seas.  In  size  it  exceeds 
every  other  species,  measuring  between  four 
and  five  feet  in  lcn^h;in  colour  it  appears  to 
vary,  the  ground  being  sometimes  a brilliant 
silvery  green,  and  sometimes  a bright  gold- 
colour  I but  In  cither  case  the  body  is  varie- 
gated on  the  sides  with  pretty  numerous  oval 
white  spots,  w’hile  the  fins  and  tail  are  bright 
scarlet.  The  skin  is  apparently  destitute  of 
scales,  and  perfectly  smooth.  Two  or  three  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  this  very  beautifully 
coloured  species  having  been  taken  on  the 
British  coast ; one,  wluch  weighed  between 
seventy  and  eighty  pounds,  was  Uirown  upon 
the  sands  at  Blvtn,  near  Newcastle,  in  1769 ; 
the  colours  and  beauty  of  which  are  stated 
to  “beggar  all  description  ; the  upper  part 
being  of  a bright  green,  variegated  with 
whiush  spots,  and  enriched  with  a shining 
golden  hue,  like  the  splendour  of  a peacock^ 
feather.**  Anotlier  specimen  was  caught  at 
Brixham,  In  Torbay,  in  1772,  which  “w^ghed 
a hundred  and  fortv  pounds,  measuring  four 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  two  feet  and 
a quarter  in  breath : its  greatest  thickness 
was  onlv  four  inches,  and  the  general  colour 
was  a vivid  transparent  scarlet  varnish  over 
burnished  gold,  bespangled  with  oval  silver 
spots  of  various  sixes.**  [See  Dost.] 

ZEUZERA.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepl- 
doptcra,  two  species  of  which  are  found  iu 
this  country,  one  of  these,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rare ; the  more  common  species,  tho 
W ood-leopard,  {Zeuzera  ^sculi)  is  woite  and 
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•potted  with  black,  whence  it  has  derived 
Its  English  name  ; the  antennsQ  in  the  male 
are  bnuitiftilly  Upectinated  for  half  their 
length ; the  laiwa,  which  is  yellow  and  spot* 
ted,  feeds  like  that  of  the  Ooat*moth,  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  and  as  well  as  it,  forms  a 
cocoon  of  chips  of  wood  agglutinated  toge- 
ther; it  feeds  on  various  trees,  but  seems 
particularly  fond  of  the  elm. 

ZIBET.  A species  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia belonring  to  the  genus  Ka'crra  and 
the  family  yivcrrida.  It  is  found  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has 
a short  and  thick  neck,  the  breast  being  full 
and  somewhat  distended,  and  differs  con- 
dderably  in  its  markings  from  its  African 
eoDMner,  the  Civet.  JDr.  Horsfleld,  in  his 
Zoological  Researches,  Informs  us  that  it  is 


Zoological  Researches,  Informs  us  that  it  is 
of  a comparatively  mild  disposition,  and  is 
sometimes  found  In  a state  of  partial  do- 


ZrBtT,— (VrV*RRA.) 

mestieatlon.  The  substance  secreted  by  an 
opening  near  the  tail  resembles  that  of  the 
Cavet,  and  U,  perhaps,  equally  prized.  [See 
CiTKT.] 

ZIKB.  A flv,  supposed  to  be*a  species  of 
Tsbanus,  described  by  Bruce,  the  Abyssiulan 
traveller,  but  not  previously  referred  to  by 
any  naturalist.  From  Bruce's  account  we 
learn  that  It  is  in  size  very  little  larger  than 
a bee,  of  a thicker  proportion,  and  has  wings, 
which  are  broader  than  those  of  a bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a fly  : they  are  of  a 
fine  gauze,without  colour  or  spot  upon  them. 
The  nead  is  large  ; the  upper  jaw  or  lip  is 
■harp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a strong 
pointerl  hair,  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long ; the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed 
hairs,  and  the  pencil  of  hairs  when  joined 
together  makes  a resistance  to  the  Anger 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a hog's  bristle.  Its 
legs  are  serrated  on  the  inside,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  brown  hair  or  down.  He  has 
no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me  rather  of 
the  bee  kind  ; but  his  motion  is  more  rapid 
and  sudden  tlian  that  of  the  bee,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  gadfly  in  England.  There 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  sound  or  buzz- 
ing. It  is  a jarring  noise,  together  with  a 
humming,  which  induces  me  to  believe  it 
proceeds,  at  least  in  part,  from  a vibration 
made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout.  As 
soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  this  buzzing 
is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food, 
and  run  wildlv  about  the  plain  till  they  die, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger. 
No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black 
earth,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  At- 
bara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains 


last,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  j 
them  farther.  Though  his  size  is  as  im*  ^ 
mense  as  is  his  strength,  and  his  body  co-  ' 
vered  with  a thick  skin  defended  with  strong  > 
hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  unable  to 
sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes 
with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose 
no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara, 
for,  when  once  attacked  by  this  fly,  his  body, 
head,  and  legs  break  out  in  large  bosses, 
which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  enormons  bulk  and  the  vast  quan-  11 
tity  of  food  and  water  which  they  require  ! 
daily,  cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places 
as  the  season  may  require,  are  obliged  to 
roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire,  which 
when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and 
enables  them  to  stand  their  ground  against 
this  winged  assassin  ; yet  I have  seen  some 
of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros  that  I have  seen,  and 
attribute  them  to  this  cause.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea*  coast  of  the  Melinda,  i 
down  to  Cape  Gardefui,  to  Saba,  and  the 
south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  arc  obliged  to 
put  themselves  in  motion  and  remove  to  the 
next  sand  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  to  prevent  all  tltcir  stock  of  cattle 
bein^  destroyed.  Tliis  is  not  a partial  emi- 
gration, the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries, 
from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
confluence  of  tlie  Nile  and  Cestaboros  north- 
wards, are  once  a year  compelled  to  change 
their  abode  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands 
of  Bcja  1 nor  is  there  any  alternative  or 
means  of  avoiding  this.  i 

Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would 
seem,  had  fixed  its  habitation  to  one  species 
of  soil,  being  a black  fat  earth,  extraordi-  j 
narily  fruitful ; and,  small  and  inconceivable  ! 
as  it  was,  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  < 
prohibited  absolutely  those  inhabitants  of 
the  fat  earth  called  Mazago,  domiciled  in 
caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the  | 
help  or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  carriage.  It  j 
deprived  them  of  their  flesh  and  milk  for  | 
food,  and  gave  rise  to  another  nation  whose  ; 
manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
These  were  the  shepherds,  leading  a wan-  * 
dering  life,  and  preserving  their  immense 
herds  of  cattle  by  conducting  them  into  the 
sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth,  I 
and  bringing  them  back  again  when  the 
danger  flrom  this  insect  was  over." 

“ >Vc  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  plagues 
which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  j 
hands  of  Moses,"  observes  our  author,  **  with-  i 
out  stopping  a moment  to  consider  a singu- 
larity— a very  principal  one  — whicli  at- 
tended this  pla^e  of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till 
this  time,  and  by  means  of  this  insect,  that 
God  said  he  would  separate  his  people  from  ' 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that 
then  a law  was  given  to  them  that  fixed  the 
limits  of  their  habitation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Geshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  was  a land  of  pasture, 
which  was  not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was 
not  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  But  the  land 
overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  black  eartA 
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of  the  valley  of  E^P.t,  and  it  waj  here  that 
Qod  confined  the  most  for  he  tays,  it  thall 
be  a sign  of  this  eepamtion  of  the  people^  that 
not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in  the  sand  or 
posture^ground,  the  land  of  Goshen  ; and 
thb  kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  b^n  the  refuge 
of  ail  cattle  emigrating  from  the  black  earth 
to  the  lower  part  of  Atbara.** 

To  the  foregoing  graphic  narrative  by 
Bruce  vre  shall  only  add,  that,  much  as  this, 
as  well  as  other  particulars  on  subjects 
equally  extraordinary,  were  at  one  time  ri- 
diculed -and  regarded  os  unworthy  of  belief, 
Btrong  corroborative  testimony  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  modern  naturalists,  as  well 
as  of  recent  AMcan  travellers  (Denham  and 
Clapperton  among  others),  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  called  in  question. 

ZOANTlfUS.  A genus  of  Zoophytes  es- 
tablished by  Cuvier,  and  giving  its  name  to 
a division  of  the  great  group  of  animals  to 
which  it  belongs  (Zoantharia);  in  this  genus 
tlie  body  is  elongated,  conic  and  p^uncu- 
lated,  and  springs  from  a base  common  to 
several  individuals  ; as  the  name  implies,  the 
8i>ecie8  of  the  genus  resemble  flowers,  such  as 
an  expanded  daisy. 


an  expanded  daisy. 

ZOKA.  The  name  given  by  Bose  to  what 
he  regarded  as  a distinct  gsnus  of  decapod 
Crustacea,  different  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  ocean  { Mr.  Thompson  dU-  | 
covered  that  these  curious-looking  spined  i 
creatures  were  the  larvss  of  long  and  short-  1 
tniled  Cnutacea,  immediately  aner  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  egg.  Mr.  Arthur  Adams  was 
much  struck  with  theircurious  and  fantastic 
shapes ; one  form,  he  observes,  would  serve 
as  an  excellent  model  for  a grotesque  mon- 
ster in  a pantonUine  i in  fact  they  all  more 
resemble  phantasms  than  the  ordinary  or- 
ganizations we  are  in  the  habit  of  oontem- 
plating.  He  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  opinion,  that  these  whimsical- 
looking  creatures  are  merely  the  larvio  of 
different  kinds  of  crabs,  particularly  as  they 
are  found  in  the  high  seas,  where  few  of  the 
larger  cmstacca  are  ever  discovered*  How- 
ever in  many  cases  Mr.  Thompson  has  ob- 
served the  metamorphosis  take  place,  espe- 
cially on  the  Irish  coast.  We  must  refer  to 
his  memoirs  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Kn- 
tomological  Magazine,  as  well  as  to  his  Me- 
moirs on  Crustacea. 

ZONITIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Cantharidss,  the 
species  of  which  are  found  on  flowers. 

ZONURTD^.  A name  given  by  Dr. 
Gray  to  a fkmily  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

ZOOARCES.  [See  Viviparous  Blenkt.] 

ZOOPHYTES.  A great  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  containing  beings  wliich 
are  always  evidently  more  simple  in  or- 
ganization than  in  tne  other  divisions,  and 
which  have  their  parts  more  or  less  distinctl  v 
arranged  round  an  axis,  a disposiCon  widen 
frequently  gives  them  the  shape  of  flowers, 
and  hence  the  name,  which  means  livinff 
jptonls,  or  plant-like  animals.  The  name 
Ucuiiaia,  or  radiated  animals,  Is  also  applied 


to  this  division.  It  contains  the  Star-flshes 
and  Sea-eggs,  as  well  as  the  Actinia,  Corals, 
and  Corallines.  For  the  histonr  of  the  two 
first  of  these,  so  far  as  they  are  mund  in  the 
British  Islands,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  of  Professor  Forbes,  which  Is  de- 
voted to  them,  while  Dr.  Johnston's  History 
of  British  Zoophytes  will  give  ample  and 
interesting  information,  as  well  as  admirable 
figures  of  all  the  genera  and  species  belong- 
ing to  the  lost  mentioned.  There  are  none 
who  have  opportunities  of  visiting  the  sea- 
coast  who  ^ould  neglect  to  examine  and 
study  these  animals.  The  Reverend  David 
Handsborough,  in  his  Excursions  to  Arran, 
has  well  alluded  to  one  of  these  Coralline 
Zoophytes,  which  he  had  taken  from  a 
I acallop-shell  to  which  it  was  attached.  When 
I out  of  the  water,  the  /Vumu/urta  mnnata 
I looks  like  a dirty  and  worn  white  feather. 
He  says,  vou  would  not  think  that  that  fea- 
ther liad  life,  but,  place  it  in  water,  it  imme- 
diately recovers  from  its  state  of  collapse, 
and,  though  still  a feather,  has  become  one 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  **  But  it  Is  only 
the  habitations  that  you  see  ; the  alarmed 
inhabitants  have  fled  Into  their  houses.  But 
place  the  polypidom,  as  it  is  called,  in  a 
tumbler  of  sca-water,  and,  when  the  alarm 
is  over,  the  inhabitants  will  again  appear. 
The  polypes  are  hydra-form,  and  spread 
^ forth  many  tentacula  in  search  of  food, 
! which  they  greedily  grasp.  The  feather  is 
I formed  of  calcareous  matter,  mixed  with 
I gelatine,  to  gi^'e  it  flexibility,  so  that  it  may 
the  better  stand  the  buffeting  of  the  waves. 
Observe  the  stem  or  quill  of  the  feather,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  full  of  red  matter. 
That  is  the  medullary  pulp.  Every  plumule 
of  the  feather  Is  a street.  Even  with  the 
naked  eye  you  may  observe  on  each  plumule 
about  a dozen  notches  or  denticles.  Each 
of  these  is  the  house  or  ce/f,  as  it  it  called, 
of  a polype  : so  that,  in  a go^  specimen,  we 
see  a kind  of  marine  village,  wliich,  under 
the  teaching  of  Qod,  has  been  beautifully 
constructed  by  the  thousand  inhabitants 
which  it  contains."  Many  of  the  more  trans- 
parent Zoophytes  are  highly  luminous,  and, 
in  some  cases,  as  Mr.  I.andsborough  men- 
tions in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal,  vol.  xxzii.  n.  170.,  each  polype 
teems  as  if  It  had  a will  of  its  own,  for  when 
agitated,  after  l>eing  taken  from  the  water, 
^ they  lighted  and  extinguished  their  little 
lamps,  not  simultaneously,  but  with  rapid 


irregularity,  so  that  this  runtiing  fire  had  a 
very  lively  appearance."  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
the  admirable  Journal  to  which  wc  have  re- 


ferred so  often,  speaks  of  a Zoophyte  clnscly 
allied  to  Clytia,  of  wliich  he  put  u large  tuft 
in  a basin  of  salt-water.  “ ^V^^cn  it  was 
dark,"  he  adds,  **  I found  that  os  often  as  I 
rubb^  any  part  of  a branch,  the  whole  be- 
came strongly  phosphorescent  with  a green 
light  t I do  not  tliink  I ever  saw  any  object 
more  beautifully  so.  But  tiic  remarkable 
circumstance  wa<t,  that  the  flashes  of  light 
always  proceeded  up  the  branches,  from  the 
base  towards  the  extremity."  This  lumi- 
nosity would  seem  to  be  chiefly  produced  by 
Irritation,  for  living  specimens  have  l^en 
kept  for  days  in  sca-watcr,  and  observed  at 
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all  honn,  and  no  appearance  of  light  waa 
perceptible. 

ZOOTOCA.  A genns  of  tmall  Saurian 
reptile*,  in  which  it  placed  our  pretty  little 
olire'Coloured  Lixard,  Zootoca  viv^para. 
[See  Lizard.J 

ZORILLA.  A ^enut  of  camiTorout  quad- 
rupeds, closely  allied  to  the  weoi»elfl,  of  which 
a SF^des  (Zori//a  striata)  it  found  in  South 
Africa. 

Zf^TEROPS.  A genut  of  Birds  clotely 
allied  to  the  Warblers,  and  seemi^ly  in- 
termediate between  them  and  the  Titmice. 
A marked  peculiarity  of  the  species  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  is  that  their  eyelids  are 
surrounded  by  a narrow  ring  of  snow-white 
Ikathets.  The  birds  are  all  small,  and 
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generally  of  a yellowish  green  or  brown 
I colour.  They  are  found  principally  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Our  figure, 
copied  from  lifr.  Gould's  truly  elegant  work, 
represents  the  Zostekops  doksalis  or 
White-eve  of  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  ; Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  in  South 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  this  is  the  bird  which  is  seen 
more  frequently  than  any  other  species.  In 


the  forests  and  thickets  it  abounds,  and  is 
far  from  a welcome  visitor  in  gardens,  where 
it  does  great  damage  to  buds  and  fruits  of 
every  kind,  though  It  is  upon  insects  that  it 
principally  feeds  t in  its  disposition  it  is 
very  familiar,  often  building  its  nest  and 
rearing  its  young  In  shrubs  and  rose-trees 
boniering  on  the  garden  walks.  This  nest, 
which  is  also  figured  in  the  cut,  is  a very 
beautiful  stniciure,  being  of  a round  deep 
cup-shaped  form  and  composed  of  fine 
grasses,  moss,  and  wool,  and  most  carefhUy 
lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  grasses ; the  eggs 
are  of  a beautiful  pale  blue  colour.  The 
song  of  this  bird  is  very  pretty  and  lively, 
and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
plumage  of  the  sexes. 

Another  species,  Zostbrops  cni.ORO!roTUS, 
also  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  Western  Australia  \ it  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  figs  and  grapes,  and  is  often 
to  be  seen  in  gardens  where  these  fruits  are 
grown,  in  flo»s  as  numerous  as  sparrows  in 
this  country.  It  takes  flies  on  the  wing  like 
the  true  fly-catchers. 

ZYG^NA.  AgenusofChondropterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Shark  family,  and  at 
once  distinguished  from  all  its  members  by  | 
the  horizontally  flattened  head,  truncated 
in  front,  its  sidesextending  transversely  like 
the  head  of  a hammer,  whence  the  common 
name  of  the  species  Hammer-headed  Sharks. 
>tr.  Arthur  Adams  when  on  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo  mentions  a circumstance  which  shows 
the  extreme  voracity  of  a species  of  Zygsna. 
One  of  these  fish  sprang  from  the  water, 
seized  a bullock’s  hide  which  was  drying  at 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  (H.M.S.  Samarang) 
and  succeeded  in  tearing  a portion  of  It 
off.  He  also  mentions  that  when  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Batan,  a shark  was  caught 
with  a partially  digest^  pig  in  his  stomach, 
which  had  been  thrown  overboard  at  the  an- 
chorage of  San  Domiugo  in  that  island. 
Shark.] 

The  name  Zra  jksk  is  also  applied  by  some 
naturalists  to  the  pretty  block  and  red  sphin- 
gidous  insects  called  Bumet-moths;  the 
word  Anthrocera  however  is  now  generally 
substituted  for  It.  [See  Anturocbridjc.] 

ZYGODACTYLI.  The  name  given  by 
some  ornithologists  to  that  order  of  birds  in 
which  two  of  the  toes  are  directed  forwards 
and  two  backwards,  the  term  Scansores  how- 
however  is  more  generally  used  t it  con^ns 
the  Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos,  &c*  [See 
SCAJfSOJlES.] 
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ACTINOTROCHA.  A generic  name 
given  by  J.  Muller  to  a marine  animalcule, 
which  is  in  all  probability  the  larva  of  an 
Euhinoderm  allied  to  the  common  Sea- 
urchin.  The  creature  is  about  the  l-40th 
of  an  inch  in  length,  highly  transparent, 
furnished  with  numerous  tentacula,  and 
clothed  with  a series  of  active  vibratile  cilia. 
Individuals  were  first  discovered  on  our  own 
shores  by  Dr.  Cobbold,F.L.S.,  by  whom  also 
they  were  carefully  figured  and  described  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
London  Microscopical  Society,  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  who  desire  further 
information. 

ALTERNATION  OF  GENERATION. 
As  the  term  Parthenogenesis  is  now  generally 
employed  in  a more  restricted  sense  than 
originally  intended  by  its  distinguished 
fruiner  [see  Partiik.vooenesis,  below],  it  is 
here  proposed  to  explain  hr  detail  the  phe- 
nomena of  nou-sexual  reproduction  gene* 
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rally.  The  above  title  docs  not  correctly 
embrace  all  the  phenomena  of  reproduction 
without  the  direct  inftuence  of  the  male,  but 
until  a more  comprehensive  general  term  be 
employed,  it  is  certainly  most  convenierit  to 
describe  these  changes  under  the  present 
head. 

It  is  in  the  lower  animals  onl^  that  we 
find  the  onlinary  sexual  reproductive  process 
superseded  by  the  non-sexual  production  of 
individuals.  Even  in  these  the  phenomena 
are  comparatively  rare.  Nevertheless  they 
are  by  no  means  accidental,  but,  as  Von 
Siebold  remarks,  have  a definite  position  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  organic 
beings,  being  especially  manifested  in  the 
Coelenterata,  the  cestode  and  trematode  £n- 
toza,  and  in  certain  families  of  Insecta. 

Perhaps  the  true  relation  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  processes  of  generation  will  be  better 
underst(^  by  presenting  all  the  phenomena  ■ 
of  development  in  a tabulated  form,  as  has 
been  done  by  Prof.  Huxley,  thus 


Continuous 


Discontinuous 
(Gemmation 
with  fission). 


• • 


JAgamogenesis  . 
Gamogenesis. 


f Growth. 

3 Metamorphosis. 

• j Gemmation 

(.  (without  fission), 
j Metagenesis. 

* \ Partlienogeucsis. 


By  gamogenesis  is  understood  sexual  re- 
production ; " by  agamogenesis,  the  non- 
sexual  process.  When  the  producing  indi- 
vidual (or  protozooid)  has  no  sexual  organs. 
Prof.  Owen’s  term  metagenesis  may  be  em- 
ployed; but  when  there  are  sexual  organs,  and 
the  buds  resemble  ova,  then  Prof.  Huxley 
adopts  the  term  Parthenogenesis  in  its  re- 
stricted sense. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  phenomena 
of  alternate  generation  has  been  most  ably 
described  by  Prof.  Allen  Thomson,  of  Glas- 
gow, who  observes  that  it  consists  in  this, 
namely,  that  in  some  animals  “ the  body  or 
individual  which  is  developed  immediately 
from  the  ovum  is  not,  in  general,  itself  the 
bearer  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  nevertheless 
maintains  for  a time  an  independent  exist- 
ence, or  presents  the  structural  and  functional 
characters  of  a separate  or  distinct  individual, 


these  characters  often  differing  remarkably  , 
from  those  of  the  sexual  individuals  from 
which  the  ovum  derived  its  origin  ; and 
that  subsequently  this  individual,  or  one  or 
other  of  its  successors,  has  formed  in  con-  , 
nection  with  it.  either  internally  or  exter-  ' 
nally,  and  without  sexual  organs,  a new  ’ 
progeny,  which  may  consist  of  one  or  of, 
many  individuals,  which  have  each  of  them  ^ 
more  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  inde- 
pendent animals,  and  which,  however  vari- 
able their  organisation  may  be,  present  this 
in  common,  that  tliey  are  sexually  complete 
and  renew  the  true  generative  act  by  the 
formation  of  fecundated  ova.  In  some  ani- 
mals it  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  the 
individual  developed  from  the  ovum  which 
resumes  the  sexual  functions  ; in  other  ani- 
mals this  offspring  bears  a second  brood,  or 
a third,  and  even  more  successive  generations, 
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before  the  return  is  made  to  sexual  repro- 
duction." 

Such  being  a general  statement  of  the 
facts  representing  so  many  links,  as  it  were, 
in  the  complicated  chain  of  phenomena  of 
non-sexual  reprotiuction,  we  now  proceed  to 
adduce  a selection  of  illustrations  by  which 
tills  interesting  law  of  alternate  generation 
may  be  clearly  understood. 

Probably  the  most  instructive  and  at  the 
tame  time  the  most  practically  useful  cx* 
emplificalion  which  can  be  brought  forward, 
: is  that  which  w'C  derive  from  a consideration 
' of  the  development  of  a cestode  parasite  or 
' Eutozoon  which,  unfortunately,  infests  the 
human  body.  In  this  view,  therefore,  we 
particularly  invite  attention  to  the  natural 
! history  of  the  common  Tapeworm,  or  Tmuia 
• toUunu 

I The  Solitary  Tapeworm  (so  misnamed 
; from  the  false  notion  that  only  one  lives  in 


TAPlWOnM  : A,  BIMOL*  JOlVTCR  PROOr.OT 
TIB  : B,  UBAU  or  TBK  OOLONT.  OK  8TROBILA 

the  fame  person  at  once),  In  the  full-grown 
condition, is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a creature 
or  animal,  but  rather  a great  many  creatures 
attached  to  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
colony,  or,  more  scientificallv,  the  StrobUa. 
[See  Stuobila,  below.]  This  colony  is 
usually  compo:<ed  of  several  hundred  joints, 
and  each  of  these  joints  represents  an  indi* 
viduat  worm  (proglotiis)  \ those  which  are 
nearest  to  the  lower  end  (or  so-called  tail  of 
the  Tapeworm)  being  sexually  mature. 
They  are  indeed  hermaphroditic,!,  e.  having 
both  male  and  female  reproductive  organs. 
Those  feebly  developed  joints  which  form 
the  so-callcdneckof  the  worm  are  imperfect 
or  immature  individuals  \ whilst  the  little 
head  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a single 
Individual  (equivalent  to  a joint  or  pro- 


glottis) singularly  modified,  and  furnished 
with  an  apparatus  by  which  the  strobila  or 
colony  Is,  as  it  were,  securely  anchored  to 
the  a'alls  of  the  bowel  of  the  unhappy  person 
which  the  Ta^worm  infests.  The  man, 
woman,  or  child,  thus  infested,  or  harbour- 
ing the  parasite,  is  technically  said  to  be  the 
host,  because  he  or  she  entertains  its  presence- 

IxK)klng,  therefore,  at  the  mature  proglottis 
as  the  adult  individual  worm,  wc  have  now 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  repro-  I 
duces  itself. 

After  the  proglottis  (which  is  furnished  | 
with  male  and  female  reproductive  organa)  , 
has  undergone  impregnation  by  contact 
with  anotlier  proglottis,  there  results  from  : 
this  the  formation  of  eggs  within  it,  which  { 
eggs,  whilst  still  within  the  bodv  of  the  ' 
)>arent,  develope  into  embryos,  the  latter  ; 
still  retaining  the  egg  coverings.  At  this 
time  the  proglottis  is  about  to  undergo  a . 
passive  migration,  for  having  detached  itself  . 
from  the  strobila,  it  is  soon  expelled  from  | 
the  bowel  of  the  host,  and  therefore  finds  its 
way  into  some  cesspool,  or  it  may  be  into  ! 
the  open  fields.  The  proglottides  move  j 
about  for  a time,  but  the  growth  of  the  | 
muUitudes  of  embryos  within  causes  the  ’ 
proglottis  sooner  or  later  to  burst,  and  the  ' 
embryos  thus  become  dispersed : some  are  1 
thus  conveyed  down  drains  ond  sewers, 
others  are  lodged  by  tlic  roadsides  in  ditches  < 
and  waste  places,  whilst  muUitudcs  are  ; 
scattered  far  and  near  by  winds  or  Insects 
in  every  conceivable  direction.  Each  ein-  • 
bryo  is  furnished  with  a special  l>oring  ap*  | 
paratus,  having  at  its  anterior  end  three  ’ 
pairs  of  hooka  ; the  entire  group  or  family, 
therefore,  of  any  single  proglottis  is  called 
the  “six-hooked  brood."  After  a wliile, 
by  accident,  as  it  were,  a pig  coming  in 
the  way,  either  of  these  embryos  or  of  the 
proglottides,  swallows  them  along  with 
other  matters  taken  in  as  food.  The  ein-  1 
bryos,  immediately  being  transferred  to  tlie 
digestive  canal,  escape  from  the  eggshells 
and  bore  their  way  through  the  living  tissues  ' 
of  the  animal,  and  having  lodged  themselves  ; 
in  the  fatty  parts  of  the  fiesh,  they  there  rest  | 
to  await  their  further  transformations  nr 
destiny.  The  animal  thus  infested  becomes 
measled,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  measly  pork.  In  this  situation  the 
embryos  drop  their  hooks  or  boring  appa- 
ratus, and  become  transformed  into  the 
CyBticercut  ctUulo»ce,  A portion  of  this 
measled  meat  being  eaten  by  ourselves, 
either  in  a raw  or  im{>erfectly  cooked  con-  I 
dition,  transfers  the  Cysticercus  to  our  own  j 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  situation  the  , 
Cysticercus  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  | 
human  intestine, and,  having  secured  a good 
anchorage,  begins  to  grow  at  the  lower  or 
caudal  extremity,  producing  numerous  joints 
or  buds  to  form  the  strobila  or  Tapeworm 
colony. 

Thus  the  cycle  of  life-development  is  com- 
pleted, and  we  have  a simple  alternation  I 
of  generation  in  which  the  immediate  pro-  I 
duct  of  the  proglottis  (or  sexually  mature  | 
individual)  is  a six-hooked  brood  \ by  meta-  i 
raorpliosis  the  latter  becomes  transformed 
into  the  Cysticercus,  having  a head  with  four  ' 
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Buckert*,  and  a double  crown  of  hooks ; and  | 
by  ffemmation  tl»e  latter  gives  rise  to  ai 
whole  colony  (strobila)  of  individuals,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  destined  to  become 
sexually  mature  individuals,  or  proglottides. 
It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
duct of  a single  ovum  is  in  the  first  instance  , 
a single  non-sexuul  embryo  (or  protozooid); 
in  the  second  phase  it  becomes  a uon-sexual  | 
Cystieereus  (or  deutozooid)  ; in  the  third  l 
change  it  gives  off,  by  budding,  numerous  ; 
gemmules  (or  tritozooids),  most  of  them  | 
destined  to  be  sexually  mature  individuals, ' 
and  in  this  way  to  resemble  their  original 
parents. 

A more  complicated  alternation  of  genera- 
tion occurs  in  the  Ccelenterata,  especially  in 
that  division  which  we  call  the  Ilydiozoa. 
Thus  the  comintm  zoophyte  Campanularia  ■ 
may  be  taken  os  an  example.  { 
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j DEVELOPMENT  OE  OnRT8aOP.4. 

i Certain  polyp -like  cells  or  gonoblastidia 
I (/,  in  the  right  half  of  the  diagram  given  at 
' next  page)  of  the  polyp  colony  contain  ova 
1 (pb  which  latter,  after  contact  with  sper- 
! matozou  develui’ed  from  otlier  cells,  form 


ciliated  embryos  (i  and  c).  These,  having  j 
esca|)cd  from  their  gonoblastidium,  swim  I 
about  for  a time,  and,  losing  their  cilia,  ulti- 
mately settle  down  on  some  weed  or  rock, 
w'hcre  undergoing  a change  of  form,  they 
sprout  upwards  to  form  a young  polypidome 
(or  cccnotarc).  By  a process  of  gemmation 
numerous  polyp-heads  (polypites)  are  pro- 
duced, and  also  at  intervals  other  modified 
polypites,  which  are  contained  in  similar 
capsules  or  hydrothecjB  (k  and/).  Some  of 
these  capsules  give  rise  to  medusoids  (1)  by 
a process  of  budding,  and  these  latter  are 
capable  of  producing  ova  by  an  ordinary 
sexual  process  (gamogenesis).  Others  form 
the  gonoblastidia  above  mentioned,  whilst 
the  embryonic  products  of  both  these  modi* 
hed  individuals  form  new  polyp  colonies  in 
the  way  we  have  Just  described.  If  space 
admitted,  wc  should  be  glad  to  enter  into 
minuter  details  of  this  curiously  complicated 
process,  a modification  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  development  of  certain  Medusas,  such  as 
Clirysaora.  From  these  sexually  mature 
forms  Prof.  Thomson  has  described  the 
process  as  follows  The  fecundated  ova 
which  they  produce  are  first  developed  into 
a ciliated  moving  animalcule  (a  and  6, oppo- 
site), somewhat  like  a polygastrican.  This 
creature,  after  undergoing  a slight  change  of 
form,  fixes  itself  by  the  narrowest  end,  and 
acquires  tentacles  like  a polype  at  the  other 
(c,  dt  and  e)  amounting  for  some  time  to  eight 


from  its  side  or  base,  or  from  a running 
stolon  below  it  ({/)•  The  subsequent  change 
of  each  of  these  polypoids  is  remarkable.  It  ■ 
has  been  de$cri1>ed  by  Sara  and  Dalyell  as 
follows:  — The  body  undergoing  some  elon- 
gation becomes  partially  divided  by  trans- 
verse grooves  (^,  t)  into  a range  or  column 
of  imi»erfert  Medus®,  attached  still  to  eacli 
other  by  their  adjacent  surfaces,  but  pre- 
senting at  their  borders,  in  various  degrees  of 
advancement,  the  division  into  rays  or  lobes 
which  belong  to  the  Medusa,  the  upper  or 
terminal  one  having  developed  ui>on  it  a set 
jif  radiated  processes  distinct  from  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  polype,  and  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  rest  (A;).  The  young  Medu^ss 
are  successively  separated  f)*om  the  stock  by 
the  deepening  of  the  transverse  clefts  be- 
tween them  (T).  They  then  move  about  as 
independent  animals,  and  proceed  in  their 
further  growth  and  development  to  sexual 
and  other  completeness  (m,  n).  These  bodies, 
therefore,  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  multi- 
plication, which  are  very  different:  by  simple 
gemmation  a number  or  a colony  of  strobilss 
may  be  produced,  and  by  transveree  fission  : 
and  development  a numl^r  of  Medusn  may 
be  thrown  off  from  each  strobila.**  In  the 
Tapeworm  colony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  strobila  attain  their  sexual 
maturity  whilst  still  associated  together; 
but  here,  in  the  Medusa,  the  Medusa  are 
very  small  and  immature  at  the  time  of  their 
separation. 

A still  more  startling  modification  of 
the  non-sexual  process  of  reproduction  Is 
seen  in  the  Plant-lice  or  Aphides.  In  these 
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tiny  tliough  liighly  organised  insect  mem- 
bers of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  whole  genera- 
tions, sometimes  eleven  in  succession,  are 
reproduced  from  sexual  parents,  all  of  them 
being  the  product  of  a single  ovum.  This  is 
brought  about  by  a process  of  internal  bud- 
ding in  the  parents,  the  extruded  viviparous 
young  being  developed  internally  from  egg- 
like bodies,  which  are  not  true  ova  and 
have  never  undergone  impregnation,  rite 
distinguislied  author  above  quoted  describes 
tlie  course  of  the  generative  process  as  fol- 
lows:—“Perfect  male  and  female  winged 
insects  are  observed  only  towards  tlie  autumn 
season.  These  fly  about  in  great  quaBtilies-, 
tlie  impregnated  females  deposit  tlieir  eggs, 
covered  with  a protecting  case  of  mucus,  in 
the  axils  and  other  recesses  of  plants  where 
they  remain  during  the  winter.  In  spring 
there  are  developed  from  these  ova  a brood 
of  larvae,  or  imperfect  female  Aphides,  which 
•oen  produce,  by  an  act  of  viviparous  gene- 
ration, and  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
male  sex,  a progeny  of  a similar  kind:  and 
this  » repeated  in  successive  generations  for 
nine  or  Un  times  in  the  common  species,  or 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  during  the  summer, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  last  brot^ 
brings  forth  male  and  perfect  female  indi- 
viduals, both  of  which  die  after  liaving  pro- 
vided, by  the  production  of  fecundated  ova, 
fur  the  continued  generation  during  tlie  next 
season.” 


DTsonsus  TO  mnosTissTa  thu  navaLoe 
irauT  or  osu psuonsius  awn  apbis. 


In  the  accompanying  diagram  o represents 
the  spermataioon  fertilising  the  ovum  16). 
wlilch  gives  rise  to  d,  the  first  embryo  or 
viviparous  larva.  This  larva  gives  origin  to 
eight  somewhat  diflerently  formed  larvse  (e), 
whilst  each  one  of  these  in  their  turn  pro- 
duces eight  others,  and  so  on,  until  the  auc- 
gessive  progenies  are  completed  i the  last 
giving  birtli  to  true  sexual  individuals,  a 
pair  of  which  are  here  drawn,  h being  the 
male  and  i tlie  female.  The  mnititudea  of 
larval  Plant-lice  tints  produced  from  a 
single  ovum,  though  not  defying  calculation 
on  paper,  yet  almost  defies  the  imagination 
to  conceive.  Tliis  process,  while  it  consti- 
tutes a true  parthenogenesis,  is  not  only 
remarkable  as  occurring  in  creatures  so  high 
in  the  scale  of  animal  organisation,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  very  close  resemblance 
which  obtains  in  the  mode  of  the  formation 
of  the  young  of  these  viviparous  larvae  as 
comp&red  vith  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  eggi  within  the  body  of  the  true  eexually 
mature  female.  In  both  creaturee  there  are 
special  organi  which  give  rise  to  the  germs; 
but  in  the  non-fcrtilised  broodi*  or  rivi- 
paroui  larv®,  they  may  be  compared  to  a 
multitude  of  buda  capable  of  attaining  the 
development  and  appearance  of  full-grown 
inaecU,  which  latter  differ  from  the  perfect 
insect  chiefly  in  their  usually  not  possessing 
any  wings,  and  having  imperfect  reproduc- 
tive organs. 

Those  who  desire  to  maVe  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  struclurwl  or 
histological  changes  which  the  germs  un- 
dergo during  their  development  within  the 
body  of  the  viviparous  larvas,  should  consult 
Prof.  Huxley's  elaborate  memoir,  “On  the 
Reproduction  of  the  Aphides/*  in  the  22nd 
volume  of  the  Iwinniean  Society’s  Transac- 
tions. 

AMPHICCELIA.  A term  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  a group  of  extinct  Crocodiles, 
whose  back<^ne  consists  of  vertebras  which 
are  concave  or  hollow'cd  out  at  both  ends. 
They  were  furnished  with  long  slender  jaws 
like  the  existing  “ Gavial  ’*  of  the  Ganges;  the 
earliest  known  fossils  being  found  in  the 
lias  formation  The  TeUosauna  may  be 
taken  as  a type  [which  see,  at  p.  666}. 

AMPIIICYON.  A genus  of  extinct  mam- 
mals, whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  the 
miocene  deposits  of  Southern  France.  They 
ap|>car  to  have  belonged  to  the  planligrade 
carnivora,  i. «.  to  those  flesh-eating  quadru- 
peds which  walk  on  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
such  as  the  Bears.  Two  species  arc  known, 
the  QiganUus^  and  A.  diaphonts.  The 
Utter  is  found  at  Eppelsheim,  and  has  been 
descried  by  Kaup  as  a species  of  Gulo» 

AMPHITnERlTO.  A highly  inUrest- 
!ng  genus  of  Insectivorous  mammalia  onlpr 
known  in  a fossil  state.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  representa- 
tives of  their  order  on  the  globe  ; the  remains 
of  them  were  by  some  naturallsU  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  extinct  species  of  reptiles 
or  other  cold-blooded  oviparous  animals. 
Cuvier  at  first  sight  determined  the  jaw 
of  one  of  these  to  have  belonged  to  a marsu- 
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fUl  inimal,  and  was  followed  bj  another 
rench  naturaliit,  who  called  the  creature  in 
> cootequence  Thylacoth^ium^  from  two  Greek 
wordi  signifying  ^ pouched  wild  beast.** 
Agassis  gave  it  another  name,  while  a writer 
in  the  Athenaum,  reviewing  the  disputation 
of  the  savans  about  its  place  in  the  system, 
I Jocularly  called  it  Betheratiotherium^  a title 
I mvely  objected  to  by  a learned  Frencliman 
in  a paper  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
I and  published  in  their  ^ Comptee  Rendus.** 
The  name  here  given  is  that  of  Blainville, 
adopted  by  Professor  Owen,  and  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  settled.  The  quadrupeds,  to 
which  these  remains  belonged,  seem  by  their 
teeth  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  for 
living  upon  insects,  like  our  shrews,  and  we 
may  mention  that  remains  of  beetles  occur 
. in  Ihe  oolitic  slate  of  Stonesiield,  where  they 
were  found.  The  teeth  have  many  sharp 
points,  well  fitted  to  crush  the  hard  bodies 
of  the  beetles  on  which  they  probably  de** 
pended  for  their  chief  supply  of  food. 

ANDRIA8  SCHEUCUZERI.  The  scien- 
tific appellations  of  an  extinct  Salamander 
I whnee  fossil  remains  were  discovered  in  the 
tertiary  strata  at  (Eningen,  so  early  as  the 
year  1726.  The  l)ones  were  first  considered 
to  be  haroan,  and  were  accordingly  described 
by  Scheuchzer  under  the  title  oi  Homo  Di> 
luvii  testis.  The  animal,  however,  does  not 
I appear  to  have  been  much  larger  than  the 
I Great  Salamander  now  living  in  Japan.  [See 
SiuoLDiA,  in  this  SurpLEuaKT.] 

AFATEON.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Hermann  von  Meyer  of  Frankfort  to  those 
species  of  gigantic  reptiles  to  which  the 
better-known  name  of  Archegosaunis  has 
been  applied  by  Prof.  Gohifuss  of  Bonn. 
Their  fossil  remains  occur  in  tlie  coal  mea- 
sures. At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the 
animals  tlius  represented  t^longed  to  the 
fishes,  but  the  last-named  palaontologiit  de* 
monstrated  that  they  were  more  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  primeval  lizards.  In  which 
were  strangely  blended  characters  common 
alike  to  frogs  and  toads  in  their  early  con- 
dition, to  crocodiles,  and  to  lizards  properly 
so  called.  From  the  investigations  of  Prof. 
Owen,  and  those  of  the  authors  above  named, 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  in  Apateon  a 
remarkable  transition  between  the  reptilian 
and  piscioe  classes  ; and  so  equally  is  the 
I balance  of  characters  manifested,  that  it  has 
been  seriously  proposed  to  consider  these 
I two  vertebrate  divisions  as  only  one  great 
natural  group.  For  further  particulars  con- 
' suit  Owen's  Paleontology. 

AQUARIUM  or  AQUA-VTVARIUM. 
A receptacle  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt, 
where,  by  preserving  the  fluid  in  a pure 
state  by  artificial  means,  or  by  the  action  of 

Slants  growing  In  It,  animals  are  kept  alive. 

luring  the  la^t  two  or  tliree  years  the  visi- 
tors to  the  Zoological  Gardens  have  been 
i much  gratified  wiin  the  tanks  of  water,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  in  which  are  displayed  the 
) inhabitants  of  our  streams,  lakes,  and  seas,  in 
I a living  and  thriving  state.  From  the  work 
of  one  who  has  contributed  much  in  pro- 


’ moling  the  introduction  of  marine  aquaria, 

' we  derive  the  information  which  follows.  | 
Mr.  Gosse  published  ir  ISM,  a most  beau-  < 
tifully  illustrated  and  excellent  book,  **  The 
' Aquarium  t an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of  | 
the  Deep  Seas.*'  lie  shows  that  the  animals 
! cannot  be  preserved  in  health  for  a single 
day  except  by  the  help  of  plants  to  produce 
oxygen,  the  principle  in  water  which  sup- 
ports life.  " By  their  means,  however,  no* 

, thing  is  easier  than  to  have  an  Aquarium 
on  almost  as  small  a scale  as  we  please  ; 

I and  any  visitor  to  the  sea-side,  though  there 
I for  ever  so  brief  a stay,  may  enjoy  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  the  amenities  of  zoo- 
' logical  study  in  a soup-ulate.  or  even  in 
a tumbler.  It  is  easy  to  knock  off  with  a 
hammer,  or  even  to  dislodge  with  a strong 
^ clasp-knife,  a fragment  of  rock  on  which 
a minute  sea-weed  is  growing,  proportioning 
the  surfaces  of  leaf  to  the  volumes  of  water, 
~and  you  have  an  Aquarium.  A wide- 
mouthed phial  affords  a capital  opportunity 
for  studying  minute  Zoophytes,  Bryozoa, 
Nudibranch  Mollusca,  Ac.,  as  they  may  be 
examined  through  the  dear  glass  sides  with 
; perfect  ease,  by  the  aid  of  a pocket  lens. 
The  influence  of  light  should  te  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  sea-weed,  to  promote  the  cla- 
I boration  of  oxygen,  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
. the  weather  be  warm,  care  must  be  taken  that 
' the  subjects  be  not  killed  by  the  sun's  heat. 

I Mr.  Warrington,  an  able  chemist  and 
naturalist,  has  done  much  by  his  experi- 
ments to  promote  the  keeping  of  Aquaria. 
This  gentleman  found  that  the  decay  of  the 
older  leaves  of  the  plants  produced  turbidity 
in  the  water,  and  that  a green  scum  began  to 
grow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  the  water  was 
fresh  he  intro<luced  a few  common  pond 
snails  (Zpmncra);  these  greedily  fed  on  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  and  on  the  green 
scum,  and  quickly  restored  the  water  to  a 
healthy  state.  When  the  water  is  salt,  some 
of  the  little  winkles  (Littorina)  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  effectually  act  the  part  of 
scavengers  by  clearing  away  the  decaying 
matter,  as  well  as  the  young  algce  which  are 
produced  in  plenty,  and  which,  but  for  the 
winkle  motemp  them  down  with  its  mouth, 
would  soon  cover  the  inside  of  the  vessel, 
and  prevent  its  contents  from  being  seen.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  Aquarium  oe  placed 
where  the  sun's  rays  can  fall  most  freely  on 
the  leaves,  as  the  free  access  of  light  to  the 
plants  is  indispensable  for  the  produotion  of 
oxygen.  Mr.  Gosse  remarks,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profusion  of  oxygen- 
bubbles  produced  on  a tunny  day,  and  the 
paucity  of  those  seen  in  a dark  cloudy  day. 
or  in  a northern  sipect,  is  very  marked.*' 
Pieces  of  rock,  and  corals  or  shells,  should 
be  placed  in  the  Aquarium,  to  which  the 
plants  and  animals  may  att^h  themselves, 
and  into  their  crevices  fish  and  cruitacea 
may  also  take  refuge.  Artificial  rocks  may 
be  mode  of  Roman,  Portland,  or  tome  other 
cement  which  hardens  in  the  water,  and 
Into  this,  when  soft,  pieces  of  branching 
corals  may  be  fixed,  or  fragments  of  stone 
with  sca-wceds  attached  to  them,  so  that  the 
tufts  may  droop  elegantly.  When  cement  it 


used,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  water 
for  at  least  a month,  before  animals  are  in- 
troduced, in  order  that  the  free  lime  may 
soak  out,  this  lime  being  very  injurious  to 
animal  life. 

The  bottom  of  the  Aquarium  must  be 
covered  with  gravel  and  sand,  not  only  from 
its  pleasant  look,  but  that  the  burrowing 
animals  may  have  a field  for  their  labours  ; 
the  yellow  earthy  sand  must  be  avoided,  os 
it  tinges  the  water  with  ochre. 

The  sea-water  must  be  got  from  the  clear 
open  sea,  out  of  the  reach  of  rivers,  and  the 
cask  to  contain  it  should  be  either  new,  or 
at  least  nothing  deleterious  to  animal  life 
should  have  been  held  in  it  previously,  such 
as  spirits,  wine,  chemicals,  or  acids.  A cask 
made  of  fir  is  preferable  ; the  casks  in  which 
wine  is  kept  are  generally  made  of  oak,  the 
tannin  and  gallic  acid  of  which,  by  their 
astringency,  turn  the  animal  integuments 
into  leather : if  nothing  but  an  oak  cask  can 
be  obtained,  it  should  be  well  seasoned  for 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  used,  by  filling 
it  with  water,  which  should  be  changed  every 
day.’  If  only  a small  quantity  of  water  be 
required,  stone-ware  jars  are  best.  Mr, 
Gossc  finds  that  the  best  plants  for  a marine 
Aquarium  are  sea-weeds  of  the  red  and 
green  orders.  He  particularly  specifies  the 
PhyUophora  rubens,  the  various  species  of 
the  elegant  genus  Griffithsia^  and  the  no  less 
beautiful  Bryopsis,  The  UJva  latiasima,  a 
sea- weed  easily  procured  on  every  shore,  he 
finds  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  seeing  that  the 
pieces  of  rock  to  which  the  plants  are  at- 
tached should  be  as  clean  as  possible  : any 
adhering  sponges  should  be  carefully  scraped 
off,  as  they  arc  sure  to  die,  and  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  they  then  emit, 
corrupts  the  water  and  turns  everything 
black. 

If  the  plants  assume  an  orange  hue,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  they  are  not  in  a healthy 
state  ; they  must  be  taken  up,  and  the 
diseased  parts  cut  away.  Any  of  the  ani- 
mals which  die  should  also  be  as  soon  as 
possible  taken  out. 

It  is  necessary  occasionally,  too,  that  the 
water  should  be  artificially  aerated.  The 
simplest  way  is  by  pouring  the  water  from  a 
little  height,  so  that  the  particles  of  water 
may  Imbibe  air  and  get  rid  of  some  of  “ the 
animal  excretions  which  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension, which  thus  become  chemically 
changed  and  deprived  of  their  putrescent 
qualities.  This  is  what  takes  place  in 
nature.  By  the  i>crpetual  dashing  of  the 
waves  against  the  shore,  and  especially 
against  the  rugged  rocks,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  air  becomes  entangled  in  the  form  of 
minute  bubbles,  which  by  the  various  cur- 
rents are  diffused  through  the  sea,  and  even 
carried  to  cihisidcrable  depths,  before  they 
rise  to  the  surface  and  become  dissipated. 
Thus  the  violent  agitation  of  the  sea  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  its  purification.  One  of  the 
simplest  modes  by  which  this  object  can  be 
effected  is  the  drip-glass.  I have  been  ac- 
customed to  suspendf  over  the  Aquarium  a 
perforated  bell-glass  of  suitable  size,  into 
i«^|w^he  orifice  of  which  a bit  of  sponge  may  be 


pushed,  or  a cork  drilled  with  small  boles. 
The  cord  which  suspends  the  drip-gloss 
passes  over  a pulley  at  the  top  of  the  window, 
so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
Every  morning  sufficient  water  from  the  tank 
is  drawn  or  dipped  off  to  fill  the  drip-glass, 
, which  is  then  hoisted  to  its  full  height.  The 
contents  run  out  in  slender  streams,  or  in 
a rapid  succession  of  drops,  which,  passing 
through  some  four  or  five  feet  of  air  before 
they  reach  the  tank,  become  effectually  puri- 
fied.” (Gobsk’s  A guartum.  p.  272.) 

As  a great  deal  of  water  daily  evaporates, 
and  as  only  the  pure  water  rises  in  vapour, 
it  is  necessary  every  now  and  then  to  add 
pure  fresh  water,  to  replace  what  is  lost.  A 
glass  cover,  however,  greatly  prevents  loss 
from  evaporation. 

By  means  of  the  Aquarium,  the  singular 
habits  of  many  water  animals  may  be 
studied.  Some  naturalists  had  invented  an 
apparatus,  by  which  they  could  go  down  into 
the  sea,  and  attempt  to  notice  the  ways  of  the 
curious  creatures  which  there  take  up  their 
abode.  We  never,  however,  heard  of  any 
practical  results  arising  from  this  awkward 
and  dangerous  os  well  as  difficult  mode  of 
observation.  The  visitors  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  whether  scientific  br  not,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  beauties  of  the 
numerous  Actinioe  which  there  display  their 
charms  like  so  many  opening  flowers.  The 
•hermit  crabs  crawl  about  and  vibrate  their 
singular  pedicelled  eyes,  and  beautifully 
jointed  antennas  and  feelers.  Shrimps  and 
curious  fish  swim  about,  quite  apparently  at 
home,  and  feed  among  the  gracefully  droop- 
ing sea-weeds,  which  hang  in  tufts  from  the 
rocks.  Even  dead  shells  are  covered  with 
innumerable  living  beings,  which  open  and 
shut  their  wonderful  ciliary  processes,  as 
they  take  tlieir  microscopical  food.  Unless 
a person  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  or  had  good 
correspondents  there,  it  would  be  difficult, 
and  expensive  besides,  to  keep  a marine 
Aquarium;  but  any  one  with  a simple  gloss 
dish,  and  a few  fresh-water  fishes  and  plants, 
may  keep,  and  with  a little  care  keep  long 
and  in  health,  a most  pleasing  fresh-water 
Aquarium,  the  objects  in  which  would  afford 
a constant  soun«  of  amusement.  To  the 
work  from  which  we  have  quoted,  we  refer 
the  reader  who  desires  to  form  an  Aquarium, 
or  to  see  the  valuable  and  interesting  re- 
searches which  may  be  made  by  one  who 
possesses  a well-stocked  tank,  even  when  far 
removed  from  tlie  sounding  sea. 

ARCHEQOSAURUS.  [See  Apatkov, 
above.] 

ASTERACANTITION.  a genus  of  Star- 
fishes, several  species  of  which  are  tolerably 
abundant  on  our  own  shores,  but  they  are 
generally  described  under  the  better-known 
generic  title  of  Urastcr.  The  development 
of  the  young  has  been  especially  investi- 
gated by  Bars  and  Muller ; and  still  more 
recently  by  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  who  has 
published  a lengthened  paper  on  this  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 

ASTEROLEPIS.  a genus  of  Ganoid 
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fichei,  found  in  a foasil  state  in  the  old  red 
, sandstone.  The  liead  of  this  vas  covered 
with  bony  plates,  which  were  fretted  with 
; itar*Uke  tubercles,  whence  the  name  (.OJte- 
' roigns,  i.  e.  star-scales);  the  body  was 
I covered  with  bony  scales  which  were  bean* 

I tifully  sculptured.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  who 
j has  taken  the  Asterolopis  as  the  subject  of 
an  admirable  volume,  in  which  he  cmitro- 
I verts  the  views  of  creation  propounded  in  the 
'“Vestiges  of  Creation,’*  remarks  on  these 
! scales : “I  have  seen  a richly  inlaid  coat  of 
mail,  which  was  once  worn  by  the  puissant 
Charles  the  Fifth;  but  its  elaborate  carvings, 
though  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  were  rude  and  unfinished,  compared 
with  those  which  fretted  the  armour  of  the 
Aeterolepis.*’  The  fish  was  of  large  size, 
equalling  in  that  respect  a large  Porpoise, 
and  sometimes  attaining  much  greater  di- 
mensions. Mr.  Miller  believed  that  its  verte- 
bral column  was  cartilaginous,  like  that  of 
the  sturgeon,  while  its  outer  covering  was 
composed,  as  in  the  ]>pidoBteu8  of  America, 
and  the  Folypterus  of  the  Nile,  of  strong 
plates  and  scales  of  solid  bone.  Its  teeth 
partook  of  the  characters  of  both  the  fish  and 
reptile  classes:  the  outer  row  being  thickly 
I set  as  in  tlic  fish,  while  the  inner  row  was 
: thinly  set  as  in  tiie  reptiles. 

Uemains  of  this  curious  fish  occur  at 
I Stromness,  and  at  uUier  places  lu  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

AVICULARTA.  A term  applied  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  developments  generally  at- 
taclied  to  tlic  cells  of  the  polypidoms,  in  that 
class  of  zoophyte-like  molluscs  termed 
l*ofi/zoa  or  Bryoz»a,  The.<e  appendages  are 
of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  blrda-head  pro- 
cesses or  AvieuXaHa^  properlv  so  called,  and 
I the  vibrating  filaments,  or  \Ul>racula.  The 
! former  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  a bird’s 
head,  having  parts  severally  called  the  body, 

I hinge,  and  stalk,  and  being  also  furnished 
: withaspecial  moveable  piece,  which  exhibits 
the  characteristic  shape  os  well  as  action 
I of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  wide-gaping  Goat- 
suckers (CopnVm*7pK/ar).  The  Vibracula  dis- 
play a less  complicated  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a simple  filament  which  is  set  in  con- 
stant motion  by  contractile  substance  lodged 
within  a tubular  jiortion  on  which  it  rests. 
[See  Bryozoa,  in  this  Sufplbmrnt.] 

BAL^NICEPS  KEX.  The  scientific 
names  given  by  Mr.  John  Goold,  F.R.S.,  to 
a remarkable  bird  closely  allied  to  the 
Storks  and  Ilcrnns.  It  is  better  known  by 
i the  English  titles  of  the  Shoebird  and 
Whaledicadcd  Stork.  In  the  vear  18A0  an 
indefatigable  naturalist,  Mr.  Petherick.U.M. 
Vice-Consul  at  Khartoum,  attempted  to 
transmit  to  tiiis  country  from  the  Nile  a j 
most  valuable  collection  of  rare  animals, 
consisting  of  three  African  Elephants,  a 
voting  male  Hippojiotamuf,  a Monkey  (T^o- 
?/uA),  two  Khinoccruscs,  and  eleven  birds ; 
hut  out  of  all  these  only  the  Hippopotamus 
and  two  Whale-headed  Storks,  reached  Eng- 
land alive,  and  both  the  birds  have  since 
died.  The  Balasniccps,  dead  specimens  of 
which  were  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parkyns  in  is  an  inhabitant 


of  the  Upper  or  While  Nile.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  this  bird  has  re- 
ference, as  the  generic  name  implies,  to  the 
singular  form  and  bulk  of  the  bill,  which  is 
much  longer  than  the  head,  and  shaped  like  I 
an  invert^  shoe  or  boat.  By  the  Arabs  the  | 
Balnniceps  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  *’  Abou  i 
makoub,”  which  means  literally  the  “ father  : 
of  the  shoe.”  At  first  Mr.  Gould  was  in- 
clined to  regard  this  bird  ssa  kind  ofPelicnn, 
whilst  other  ornithologists  thought  it  most 
closely  allied  to  the  BoatbiU  properly  so 
called,  a South  American  bird,  which  exhibits 
a similar  form  of  beak.  The  latter,  however, 
is  a much  smaller  bird,  and  is  moreover  fur-  • 
Dished  with  a curiously  pectinated  claw  at-  ! 
tached  to  the  middle  too,  besides  exhibiting  I 
other  characters  which  render  it  distinct.  ! 
[See  the  art,  Boatbill,  p.  79.]  The  living  | 
specimens  formerly  in  the  Zoological  Oar-  ; 
dens  were  hatched  under  hens  at  Khartoum,  a ' 
town  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  White  and 
Blue  Niles,  the  eggs  having  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Petherleka  hunters  “ from  nests  of 
this  bird  found  in  the  reedy  marshes  of  the 
regions  traversed  by  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Wliite  Nile.”  As  already  hinted,  the  ! 
affinities  of  the  Balsniccps  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  ; but 
the  question  seems  now  pretty  well  set  at 
rest,  especially  since  tlie  reading  of  a paper 
before  the  Z^logical  Society  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Bartlett,  who  finds  a curious  confirmation  of 
the  view  above  advocated  in  the  circum-  | 
stance  that  the  so-called  “ powder-down  i 
patches”  are  less  complicated  in  Balseniceps 
than  in  Cancroma,  in  which  respect  the 
Herons  form  an  intermediate  tyi^.  The 
Shoebirds  have  only  one  pair  of  these 
“ patches,”  as  also  occurs  in  Kurypyga  (an 
ali^rrant  form  of  Heron) ; the  Bitterns  have 
two  pairs,  the  true  Herons  three  pairs,  and 
the  Cancroma^  or  Boatbill  proper,  four  , 
pairs.  Seeing  the  curious  results  thus  ob-  | 
tained,  omithojogists  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low up  Mr.  Bartlett’s  interesting  obterva-  i 
tions,  and,  in  all  future  determinations  of , 
affinity,  pay  due  regard  to  the  form,  number,  i 
and  arrangement  of  the  hitherto  little- 
regarded  “ powder-down  patches.” 

BAL^NODON.  A genus  of  extinct 
whales  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  a 1 
very  fVagmentary  condition,  in  the  red  i 
crag  deposits  of  Suffolk.  Portions  of  ribs, 
entire  teeth,  and  ear-bones  (cetotolites),  all  . 
bearing  evidences  of  being  much  water-  ' 
worn,  are  the  principal  indications  of  the|| 
former  existence  of  these  huge  leviathans  of ! j 
the  deep.  They  are  constantly  associated  | 
with  those  pliosphatie  noilules  (cops,  or  | 
coprolites  as  thev  are  erroneously  called)  i , 
which  occur  so  abundantly  in  these  strata  ; t| 
and  one  not  unfrequently  finds  them  im-  j 
bedded  in  a pseudo-coprilitic  mass,  forming  ' 
a kind  of  nucleus  for  the  concretion.  The 
whale-ear-stones,  to  which  Prof.  Owen  ap- 
propriately gave  the  name  of  ” Cetotolites,”  | 
form  the  harder  portion  of  the  entire  ear- 
bone  (petro-tympanic),  the  two  elements 
having  always  been  rudely  torn  from  each  i 
other  by  the  rubbing,  rolling,  and  erosion  of  j 
oceanic  currents.  They  exhibit  the  cha-  | 


^upplrment. 


i rACteristio  conchoidal  form,  and  hare  an  I 
I extremely  denae  texture.  There  appear*  to 
! have  been  a great  variety  of  these  tertiary 
I whales,  but  we  have  no  accurate  data  by 
1 which  to  determine  their  several  skeletal 
peculiarities. 

BRONTOZOUM  GIOA8.  The  name 
given  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  an  extinct 
bird,  the  Impressions  of  wliose  feet  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  red  sandstone 
deposits  of  the  valley  of  Conoecticut.  In 
the  first  instance,  these  appearances  were 
made  known  to  science  under  the  more 
simple  title  of  Ornithicnites  gigarUeua.  By 
whatever  name  they  are  called,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  stnithious 
birds  were  four  times  the  size  of  our  living 
African  (^trich,  and,  in  all  probability,  they 
closely  resembled  it  in  form,  structure,  and 
mode  of  living. 

BRYOZOA.  This  term  is  synonymous 
with  PoLYZOA,  and  is  employed  to  denote  a 
class  of  molluscous  animals,  the  species  of 
which  were  until  late  years  invariably  as* 
sociated  with  the  Polyps.  The  Sea-mat 
{FluMtra  Joliacta'i  so  common  on  oar  coasts, 
may  be  taken  as  a ty))e  of  the  group,  and  or 
this  zoophyte  we  have  already  given  a de* 
scription  at  p.  238.  The  Bryozoa  are  polyp- 
like animals,  forming  colonies,  as  it  were, 
aad  depending  for  their  mutual  support  on 
the  presence  of  numerous  homy,  closely- 
; connected  cells,  the  aggregate  of  which  con- 
' fltitutes  the  so-called  polypidom.  This 
support  or  ^amework  is  usually  more  or 
less  branched,  sometimes  in  a flat  leafy 
manner,  at  other  times  in  a tubular  and 
finely  dendritic  form.  The  mouths  of  these 
minute  creatures  are  surrounded  by  non- 
sotttractile  ciliated,  tentacles,  and  the  anal 
j opening  lies  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Some  species  occur  in  fresh  waters, 
the  majority  being  marine.  The  former 
have  been  carefully  figured  and  described  by 
Prof.  Allman,  F.K.S.,  in  a publication  of 
the  Ray  Society;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Busk, 
F.R.S.,  In  the  British  Museum  Catslogue, 
aad  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Micro- 
seopical.Journal. 

CAMPULAOflLOJfOA.  The  names  given 
by  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.L.S.,  to  a peculiar  en- 
tozoon  found  infesting  the  liver-ducts  of  the 
common  Porpoise.  This  little  fluke-worm 
is  distinguished  f>om  those  of  the  genera 
Diittoma  and  /'oscibfa,  by  its  possessing  a 
zigzag-shaped  alimentary  canal.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  see  the  above-mentioned 
author's  various  papers  in  the  Linnean 
Society's  Transactions. 

CAPIT08AURUS.  A generic  name  ap- 
plied by  MUnster  to  a certain  species  of  the 
iabyrinthodont  reptiles.  It  is  the  L.  arena* 
cetaofOwen.  C^ee  Labybixtbodon,  below.] 

CARCHAHODOK,  Under  this  generic 
title  are  included  those  large  extinct  Sharks, 

I whose  teeth  very  closely  resemble  those  of 
‘ the  existing  White  Sharks.  These  fossil 
remains  occur  only  in  a very  fragmentary 
condition,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
teeth  and  the  bodies  of  vertebrss,  all  being 


very  much  water-worn.  These  organic  de- 
bris are  found  in  the  red  crag  deposits  of 
the  Sufibik  coast ; and  from  the  large  size 
of  some  of  the  teeth,  which  occasionally 
measure  as  much  as  six  inches  in  longitudinal 
diameter,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some 
of  the  species  of  this  genus  attaiued  a length 
of  DO  less  than  sixty  feet. 

C ATURID^.  A family  of  extinct  fishes, 
whose  fossil  remains  occur  abundantly  in  the 
lias  formation.  They  were  ganoids  possess- 
ing a liomocercal  or  equally  developed  tail ; 
but  the  spinet  supporting  the  caudal  fin  were 
unsymmetrically  developed.  The  family 
comprises  a large  number  of  genera,  but  none 
of  them  are  represented  by  species  now  liv- 
ing. The  North  American  I^pidosteus  is  the 
nearest  approach.  One  species  of  Catunis  CC. 
simQU)  is  found  in  the  chalk. 

CETI08AURUS.  Under  this  generic  title 
Prof.  Owen  long  ago  indicated  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  ancient  crocodiles,  whose 
length  and  bulk  must  have  been  something 
prodigious.  Their  fossil  remains  constiling 
of  vertebrss  occur  in  the  Oolitic  and  Weal* 
den  formation,  these  bones  being  what  is 
termed  opisthoccelian,  that  is,  having  their 
centra  or  bodies  convex  or  flat  anteriorly 
and  concave  behind.  For  minute  details  the 
reader  should  consult  Owen's  Report  on 
British  Fossils  in  the  British  Association's 
volume  for  1841. 

CETOTOLITES.  Fossil  whale  ear-bones. 
[See  BALJtBODON,  above.] 

CHCEROPOTAMUS.  A genus  of  Pachy- 
derm quadrupeds,  founded  by  Cuvier  on 
fossil  remains  associated  at  Montmartre  with 
those  of  the  Palieotherium  and  Anoplo- 
therium.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Rjrde, 
the  Rev.  D.  Fox  discovered  some  remains 
of  this  interesting  animal.  The  quadru- 
ped seems  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the 
Peccaries,  at  present  abundant  in  the  woods 
of  South  America.  Professor  Owen  has 
shown  that  the  structure  of  some  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  form  of  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
manifest  a marked  approximation  to  tlie 
feline  type.  He  alludes  to  the  occasional 
carnivorous  propensities  of  our  common  hog, 
and  shows  that  the  extinct  Chceropotamus 
was  still  better  adapted  by  its  dentition  for 


predaceous  habits,  and  **  presents  an  interest- 
ing example  of  one  of  tho«e  links,  completing 
the  chain  of  afilnities,  which  the  revolutions 


of  the  earth's  surface  have  interrupted,  as  it  ' 
were,  and  for  a time  concealed  from  our 
view."  He  shows,  too,  that  it  is  curious  to  I 
notice  that  the  living  sub  genus  of  the  family 
to  which  the  Chceropotamus  is  most  nearly 
allied,  is  an  inhabitant  only  of  South 
America, " where  the  Llama  and  the  Tapir, 
the  nearest  living  analogues  of  the  Anoplo- 
therian  and  Falssoiherlan  associates  of  the  ' 
Chceropotamus  now  exist,  and  which  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  a genus,  Macrau* 
chenia^  which  connects  the  Llama  with  the 
Palaothere." 

CIMOLTORNTS.  In  the  chalk  near  Maid- 
stone, the  Carl  of  Enniskillen  found  frag- 
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menu  of  fbMil  bonef,  which  ProfeMor  Owen  | 

I believei  to  have  belonged  to  the  ihaft  of  the 
hnmerue  of  a tong-winged,  web-footed  bird,  | 
equalling  the  gigantic  AlbatroM  in  •ize.  To 
thete  remains  the  learned  Professor  has  giren 
the  name  of  Cimoliomi»  cfiomeefeus,  or  l^ng- 
winged  Bird  of  the  chalk.  It  is  singular 
how  few  really  fossil  remains  of  birds  have  . 
been  found  in  England,  while  the  remains  of  | 
the  other  classes  of  vertebrata  are  far  from  ; 
uncommon.  The  slight  texture  and  spongi- 
ness of  the  bones  of  birds  do  not  admit  of 
their  preservation.  The  late  Keeper  of  the 
Mineralogical  Department  in  the  British 
Museum  figured  the  fossil  cranium  of  a bird 
whic^  was  found  in  the  Ix>ndon  clay  at  the 
Island  of  8hej>^.  Mr.  Konig  regarded  this 
' as  a species  of  Gull,  but  Professor  Owen  has 
shown  that  it  must  have  belonged  with  much 
more  probability  to  a bird  of  the  Kingfisher 
family,  and  has  named  it  lialcitomit, 
CLIONA.  A curious  genus  of  sponges, 
which  have  the  singular  power  of  boring  into  ' 
shells,  and  even  the  hardest  rocks.  This  I 


tunnelling  process  they  appear  to  efieet  by 
means  or  minute  spicules,  which  project 
I from  the  surface.  The  species  are  all  ma- 


rine, the  most  common  being  that  which  ia 
found  attached  to  old  oyster-shells,  giving  to 
the  valves  a honeycomb-like  appearance. 
The  above  generic  title  was  first  employed  i 
by  Dr.  Graut,  F.R.8.,  whose  earlier  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  sponges  obtained 
for  him  a world-wide  repute. 

CiENURUS.  An  old  name  given  bv 
RudolplU  to  a group  of  cystic  worms,  which 
take  up  their  abode  In  the  brains  of  the 
horse,  sheep,  and  rabbit, but  most  commonly 
in  the  sheep.  Their  pretence  is  indicated  bv 
the  formidable  cerebral  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise.  The  disease  thus  produced 
is  termed  the  “ Staggers  " in  England  and 
the  ^ Sturdy  **  in  Scotland.  The  cysts  are  now 
thoroughly  wellknown  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  young,  or,  rather,  larval  forms 
of  tape-worms.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
tuppoMd  to  occupy  only  the  brains  of  animals, 
but  Dr.  Cubbold,  F.L.8.,  has  discovered  a 
remarkable  colony  of  these  larvia  io  the 
lungs  of  a Madagascar  lemur,  which  died 
at  the  Zool«>rical  Piety’s  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  and  whose  death  was  entirely  due  to 
their  presence.  The  cysts  in  all  cases  have 
the  form  of  vesicles,  supporting  a multitude 
of  small  processes,  which,  when  unfolded  and 
subjected  to  microtoopic  examination,  are 
each  found  to  contain  the  head  of  a tape- 
worm. Thus  a single  ecenurus  lodged  in  the 
brain  of  a sheep  will  display  two  or  three 
hundred  heads,  and  (as  the  reader  will  find 
more  fully  explained  under  the  article  Al- 
TKR5AT10X  OF  Gbxbbation  lo  the  present 
SoprLXMBNT)  each  one  of  those  heads  is 
destined  to  become  a tape-worm,  or  more 
strictly  a itrobila  or  tape-worm  colony,  in 
the  intestines  of  some  unfortunate  dog  which 
may  chance  to  have  devoured  the  brain  oi  a 
sheep  thus  effected. 

CORYPHODON.  A genui  of  extinct 
pachyderms,  whose  fossil  remains,  few  and 
very  fragmentary  as  regards  the  single 
British  species,  are  found  in  eocene  forma- 


tions. With  rare  acumen.  Prof.  Owen  esta-  I 
blished  this  genus  from  the  examination  of ; 
a small  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  I 
jaw,  which  supported  an  entire  molar  tooth,  : 
and  half  of  an  adjoining  tooth.  This  im-  | 
perfect  fossil  was  dredged  up  off  the  coast  of ! 
Essex,  and  has  thus  supplied  science  with  | 
the  means  of  determlnihg  the  existence  of  an 
animal  (Corj/phodon  eoetmus)  which,  in  a { 
zoological  point  of  view,  forms  os  it  were  a i 
link  l^tween  the  Elephants  and  Tapirs.  A 
second  species  from  France  has  recently  been 
described  by  Prof.  Hebert,  under  the  title  of ' 
C.  Oivcni;  this  may.  however,  on  further  | 
evidence,  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  the  > 
eocene  coryphodon,  above  mentioned. 

CTENOIDEA  and  CYCLOIDEA.  These 
terms  severally  represent  orders  of  fishes, 
thus  named  on  account  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  form  of  their  scales.  In  the 
cycloids  the  scales  have  their  posterior  bor- 
der spined,  dentated,  or  toothed  like  a comb, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  common  fresh-water 
Perch,  whilst  the  cycloids  have  oval  or  cir- 
cular scales,  with  uniformly  even  margins, 
as  in  the  Roach  and  moat  of  oar  fresh-water 
fishes.  Very  few  representations  of  either 
of  these  orders  occur  in  the  fossil  state.  The 
two  great  orders  of  fossil  fishes  (in  Agassiz’s 
Classification)  are  denominated  Ganoiciea 
and  Piacoidea.  The  scales  of  the  former  are 
osseous,  thick,  angular,  and  regularly  ar- 
ranged, the  latter  occurring  in  the  form  of 
irregularly  disposed  tubercles  or  plates.  In 
both  these  orders  the  scales  are  enamelled. 
This  mode  of  classifying  the  fishes  into  four 
orders,  though  verv  simple,  and  in  some  re- 
spects convenient,  is  now  partly  abandoned, 
as  a few  fishes  are  found  to  combine  the  cha- 
racters of  different  orders. 

CYCLOIDEA.  [See  Ctexoidba,  above.) 

DEXDRERPETON.  A genus  of  batra- 
ehian  reptiles,  established  by  Prof.  Owen 
from  the  examination  of  a few  small  bones 
and  teeth,  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  I^ell 
and  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  coal  strata  of  Nova 
Scotia.  These  remains  were  curiously 
enough  found  in  the  cavity  of  a fossil  tree 
(5tptoaria),  the  trunk  of  which  was  about 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  only  species  at  pre- 
sent known  is  described  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  **  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,'*  under  the  title  of  V.  Acadianum. 

DENDRODU8.  A genus  of  extinct  fishes, 
whose  fossil  teeth  occur  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone beds  of  Scotland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Elgin.  On  transverse  section  (as  seen  in 
the  subjoined  figure,  p.  766)  these  teeth  ex- 
hibit under  the  microscope  a beautiful  and 
singularly  complex  structure,  due  chiefly  to 
the  presence  of  radiating  lines,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre,  branch  out  and  en- 
close leaf-like  bundles  of  dentinal  tubes.  This 
Inbyrinthie  or  dendritic  character  suggested 
the  generic  name  employed  by  Prof.  Owen. 

DICHOBUNE.  An  interesting  genus  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  presenting  marked  af- 
finity to  the  Ruminants,  and  coming,  as  it 
were,  between  them  and  the  Anopfouierium, 
under  which  latter  title  two  members  of  the 
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genus  irere  originally  described  by  Cuvier. 
These  species  are  AnoploOterium  minus  and 
Anoplot/ieHum  l^pormunu  Prof.  Owen,  in  his 
recent  systematic  summary  of  extinct  ani> 
malt,  speaks  of  a new  species  iDichobune 
ocina),  which  he  has  **  founded  upon  an  al> 


TRaMSVxRsa  aroTTOH  or  tbs  tootb  or 

Z>Xi4UROUUS. 

most  entire  lower  Jaw,  with  the  permanent 
dental  series  (wanting  only  the  four  middle 
incisors),  which  now  forms  part  of  the  pa- 
laeontological collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.** These  fossils  occur  in  eocene  for- 
mations, the  last-named  having  been  found 
in  Hampshire. 

BICHODON.  A Mnns  of  extinct  animals 
closely  allied  to  Dichobune,  and  whose  fossil 
remains  also  occur  in  the  upper  eocene  strata 
of  HamiMhire.  At  present  only  one  species 
has  been  determined,  and  this  the  distin- 
guished paUeontologist  above  mentioned 
Judges  to  have  been  aboutthe  size  of  our  exist- 
ing fallow-deer.  It  is  called  Dtchodon  cuspi- 
daluj,  its  specific  nomenclature  haring  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  points  or  cusps 
surmounting  the  crowns  of  the  unworn  molar 
teeth.  Prof.  Owen  supposes  that  its  food  did 
not  entirely  consist  of  vegetable  matters. 

DTCYNODON.  A curious  reptile,  the 
remains  of  which  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bain  in  a fossil  state  in  the  aouUi-eastem 
extremity  of  Africa.  This  singular  animal 
was  described  in  184^  by  Professor  Owen. 
He  named  It  Diejnodon  irom  the  most  im- 
portant character  of  the  genus,  the  possession 
of  two  large  tusks,  like  those  of  the  walrus, 
and  which  were  probably  used  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence.  This  creature  seems 
to  have  united  in  its  structure  the  characters 
of  the  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises.  It 
apMars  from  the  geological  observations 
of  Mr.  Bain  and  others,  that  there  formerly 
existed  in  Southern  Africa  a great  salt-water 
lake  or  inland  sea,  now  dried  up  and  con- 
verted into  dry  land , but  which,  when  covered 
with  water,  was  tenanted  by  these  anomalous 
creatures.  Professor  Owen  described  three 


I species : the  first  he  named  D.  lacertietpSf  . 
! from  its  analogies  with  the  lizards : arestora- 
tion  of  this  by  Mr.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  as  big  as  the  Walrus 
or  Morse,  that  characteristic  denizen  of  the 
Arctic  Seas.  In  the  remains  of  this  there  is 
an  exhibition  of  unusual  strength  in  the 
bones  of  the  face  \ there  is  no  mark  of  anv 
other  teeth  than  the  two  large  tusks  which  | 
give  the  peculiar  character  to  the  animal.  { 
The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws 
seems  to  have  been  sheathed  with  horn,  as  in 
the  Tortoises,  that  horn  which  makes  a bite 
from  some  of  the  larger  specimens  so  fur- 
midable. 

Professor  Owen  gave  the  name  of  2).  fesfu- 
diniformis  to  a second  species  from  its  having 
considerable  resemblance  to  a tortoise.  To 
a third  species,  with  the  tusks  placed  far  be- 
hind the  orbit  of  the  eye,  aud  with  the  head  ' 
apparently  having  had  a form  somewhat  | 
retembling  that  which  gives  its  peculiar  phy-  i 
siognoroy  to  the  owl,  the  professor  applied  ‘ 
the  name  D.  strifficeps.  The  nearest  an^ogue  | 
to  this  genus  is  a reptile  named  Rhyneho-  i 
saurus,  found  in  the  new  red.  sandstone  of 
England.  | 

Professor  Owen  has  remarked  that  **  some 
bones  of  the  back,  or  vertebra,  by  the  hoi  low- 
ness of  the  co-adapted  articular  stirfacca, 
indicate  these  reptiles  to  have  been  good 
swimmers,  and  probably  to  have  habitually 
existed  in  water ; but  the  construction  of  the 
bony  passages  of  the  nostrils  proves  that  i 
they  mu»t  nave  come  to  the  surface  to  > 
breathe  air."  | 

DIMORPHODON.  A genus  of  Pterodne-  | 
tyles,  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the 
lower  liassic  deposits  of  Lyme  Regis. 

DINOSAURIA.  An  order  of  gigantic  rep- 
tiles, whose  fossil  remains  abound  in  the 
Oolite  and  Wealden  formations.  It  includes 
such  genera  as /(ruanoefott,  J/epofosaurus,an<l 
I/ylceosauruSf  whose  restored  forms  are  so 
admirably  represented  in  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

DIPHYLLOBOTHRIUM.  The  generic 
name  given  by  Dr.  Cubbold,  F.L.S.,  to  a 
remarkable  form  of  Tape-worm  which  dwells 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  common  Por- 
poise. At  present  only  one  species  is  known 
(D.  stemmaeephaium) ; this  attains  a length  i 
of  about  ten  feet.  The  head  is  so  small  as 
to  be  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  jl 
under  low  magnifying  powers  it  is  seen  to  |i 
support  two  elegant  leaf-like  appendages  or  i 
sucaers,  one  on  cither  side,  their  combined 
outline  presenting  a festooned  appearance} 
hence  the  generic  and  specific  name  adopted. 

niPROTODON.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
during  his  expeditions  Into  the  interior  of  1 
the  Australian  continent,  obtained  a large  | 
number  of  fossil  mammalian  remains  from  f 
old  caverns,  similar  to  the  well-known  bone  I 
caves  of  this  country.  Among  these  feag- 
ments  was  a large  tooth,  which  Prof.  Owen,  I 
in  the  year  1838,  determined  to  be  that  of  a 
gigantic  marsupial,  allied  to  the  Kangaroos,  ! 
but  having  remarkable  affinities  to  our  large  ! 
Don-marsupial  pachyderms.  Subsequent  ex-  , 
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plorations  brought  to  light  other  portions  of 
the  skeleton,  and  at  length  an  entire  skull 
was  safely  deposited  in  the  palosontological 
collection  of  the  British  Museum.  The  head 
of  this  kangaroo>like  quadruped  {Diprotodon 
^ustra/ts)  attained  a length  of  fully  three  feet, 
its  width  being  correspondingly  great.  In 
regard  to  the  teeth  and  other  skeletal  pecu* 
liarities.  Prof.  Owen  observes,  that  **  like  the 
contemporary  gigantic  sloth  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  Diprotodon  of  Australia,  while  re- 
taining the  dental  formula  of  its  homologue, 
shows  great  and  remarkable  modifications  of 
its  limbs.  The  hind  pair  were  much  shortened 
and  strengthened  compared  with  those  of  the 
kangaroo  ; the  fore  pair  were  lengthened  as 
well  as  strengthened ; yet,  as  in  ^e  case  of 
the  Megatherium,  the  ulna  and  radius  were 
maintained  free,  and  so  articulated  as  to 
give  the  fore  paw  the  rotatory  actions.  These 
in  Diprotodon  would  be  needed,  as  in  the 
herbivorous  kangaroo,  by  the  economy  of  the 
marsupial  pouch.”  At  present  only  one 
species  of  this  genus  is  known,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  skull  just  mentioned 
having  been  found  in  a lacustrine  formation, 
it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  animal 
lived,  geologically  speaking,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  at  least  not  earlier  than 
the  pleistocene  period. 

DOLICHOSAURUS  LONOICOLLIS. 
The  scientific  names  applied  by  Prof.  Owen 
to  a small  extinct  lizard,  whose  fossil  skele- 
tal remains  are  found  in  the  VVealdeu  for- 
mation of  Sussex.  It  appears  to  have  dis- 
pla5’cd  an  almost  serpent-like  form,  as  is 
conjectured  from  the  comparatively  elon- 
gated vertebral  column  in  the  regions  of  the 
body  and  neck. 

DRYOPITHECUS  FONTANI.  Terms 
proposed  by  I^artet  to  characterise  a large 
Ape,  whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  a very 
incomplete  state  in  miocenc  formations.  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  its  affinities.  Prof. 
Owen  remarks,  that  “ from  the  portion  of 
humerus,  associated  with  the  jaw  of  Dryo- 
pitheewy  the  arm  would  seem  to  have  been 
proportionally  longer  and  more  slender  than 
in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  with  a cylin- 
drical shaft,  more  like  that  in  the  long- 
armed  apes  {Hylobates)y  and  less  like  tlie 
arm  of  the  human  subject.” 

ECniNORHYNCnUS.  A genus  of  the 
Acan/ZiocepAa/a,  or  Thorn-hsaded  family  of 
worms.  The  species  of  this  group  of  En- 
tozoa  are  very  numerous  in  fishes,  being 
likewise  tolerably  abundant  in  reptiles  and 
mammals  t in  birds,  however,  they  are  less 
frequent,  and,  so  for  as  is  at  present  known, 
they  have  never  been  found  in  man.  On 
this  score  we  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
seeing  that  the  Echinorlivnchi  are  all  pro- 
vided with  a proboscis  or  head,  in  most  cases 
armed  with  numerous  hooks,  by  means  of 
which  they  fasten  themselves  into  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  of  the  animal  they  inhabit. 
On  the  species  infesting  water-newts  (E. 
nnthw'us)  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.L.8.,  has  recorded 
! many  particulars  in  the  22nd  vol.  of  the 
**|jiiin8ean  Transactions.” 


ELAND.  (Boselaphtia  oreas.)  This  mag- 
nificent animal,  the  largest  of  the  Antelopes, 
is  worthy  of  an  extended  notice.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Cape  Elk, 
Qanna,  and  Impoofoo,  the  latter  term  being 
employed  by  the  Bechuanas  and  Matabiii. 
The  importance  of  this  ruminant  will  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  mentioned, 
that  not  only  is  its  fiesh  of  the  most  palatable 
and  nutritive  character,  but  breeding  experi- 
ments have  recently  established  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  this 
country.  Elands  are  now  fiuurishing  not 
only  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Menagerie, 
Regent's  Park,  but  also  in  the  more  extended 
demesnes  of  Viscount  Hill  at  Hawkstone 
Park  in  Shropshire,  and  in  tiie  grounds  of 
the  Marquis  of  Breda! bane  at  Tay mouth. 
Elands  were  first  imported  into  England  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  in  1840,  several  being 
afterwards  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society.  A full-grown  Eland  is  capable 
of  attaining  a weight  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  pounds,  ancknot  long  ago -a 
very  fine  specimen,  bred  and  fattened  in  this 
country,  was  slaughtered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  testing  its  epicurean  quailUes; 
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royalty,  both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  pronouncing  the  venison  to  be 
of  first-rate  quality.  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris, 
in  his  charming  folio  volume,  entitled 
” Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  Southern 
Africa,”  speaks  of  this  food  in  the  following 
amusing  and  laudatory  terms:— ” Both  in 

?rain  and  colour  it  resembles  beef,  but  it  is 
ar  better  tasted  and  more  delicate,  possess- 
ing a pure  game  flavour,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  tempting-looking  layers  of  fat  and 
lean,  the  surprising  quantity  of  the  former 
ingredient  with  which  it  is  interlarded  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  game  quadruped 
with  which  I am  acquaint^.  The  venison 
fairly  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  as  for  the 
brisket,  that  is  absolutely  a cut  for  a mo- 
narch I With  what  satisfaction  would  not 
King  Jamie  of  hunting  memory  have  drawn 
his  good  blade  adown  the  breast  of  a plump 
Eland,  to  be  rewarded  with  five  full  inclies 
of  * prime  white  fat  on  that  ilk,’  instead  of 
three,  m on  the  occasion  in  Greenwich  Park, 
when  Nigel  assisted  at  the  sylvan  ceremony. 
The  vast  quantity  of  tallow  yielded  by  the 
fat  bulls,”  adds  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  ” fur- 
nished us  with  constant  material  for  manu- 
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faetnringdips  in  a candle-mould  with  which 
we  were  proelded ; and  during  the  greater 
part  of  our  joumef  it  wae  to  the  fleeh  ofthii 
goodly  beatt  that  we  principally  looked  for 
our  daily  riUione." 

In  reaard  to  the  coologieal  charactere  hv 
which  thii  gigantic  antelope  it  dittingniahedt 
we  may  obeenre  tliat  the  adult  male  itanda 
fully  ttz  feet  high  at  the  ehoulderithe  length 
of  tne  body  being,  in  tome  catea,  at  much  at 
nine  fleet  from  the  tip  of  the  note  to  the  root 
of  the  tail.  The  horni  are  nearly  atraight, 
mattive,  conical,  fhmithed  wtUi  a ftrongly 
derelop^  apiral  edge,  which  sradoally  dit- 
appeara  at  the  upper  third,  wnere  the  enda 
become  attenuated  and  aharpty  pointed. 
In  the  female  the  home  are  lo^r,  alighter, 
and  le«a  markedly  furrowed.  The  forehead 
of  the  male  la  clothed  with  a thick  bundle  of 
atiff,  wiry,  browniih  hairs,  the  tuft  being 
bordered  on  either  aide  by  a band  of  yellow 
orange  colour.  The  eara  are  coroparatiTely 
•mall,  the  muszle  broad,  the  neck  thick,  the 
dewlap  Tcry  prdhilnent  and  fringed  with  long 
brown  hairs,  the  legs  rather  short,  the  shoul- 
ders and  hind  quarters  enormously  dereloped, 
the  fUr  short  and  of  a rufous-dun  or  aahy-grey 
colour  generally,  the  tail  being  about  twenty- 
dz  Inchea  long  and  tufted  at  the  extremity. 
The  female  exhlbita  a bead-like  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  has  a more 
ferruginoua  colour,  and  is  fumUhed  witli 
four  teats. 

Respecting  the  habits  of  the  Eland,  it  is 
well  known  than  it  frequents  only  the  more 
open  plains  of  the  interior,  rejoiclug  eape- 
ctally  **  in  low  belta  of  shaded  hillockf,  and 
in  the  isolated  grorea  of  ^cocia  capenstM, 
which,  like  islands  in  the  ocean,  are  scattered  I 
over  many  of  the  stony  and  grareUy  plains  of  ' 
the  interior;  large  herds  of  tnem  are  also  to  be 
seen  grazing  likedrores  of  oxen  on  the  more 
verdant  meadows,  through  which  some  silver 
rivulet  winds  in  rainbow  brightness  betwixt 
fringes  of  sighing  bulrushes.  Fat  and  le- 
thargic groups  may  be  seen  scattered  up  and 
down  the  gentle  accliviiiea,  some  grasing  on 
the  hillside,  and  others  lazily  basking  in  the 
morning  sunbeam.  Advancing,  they  appear  to 
move  like  are^meni  of  cavalry  in  single  flies, 
the  goodliest  bulla  leading  the  van ; whereas, 
during  a retreat,  these  it  is  that  uniformly 
bring  up  the  rear."  At  one  time  Elands  were 
abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town,  but  now  very  few  are  found  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  colony.  Considering  the 
facilities  which  exist  for  their  destruction, 
every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  follow  up 
the  experiments  of  domesticaticm  so  aucceae- 
folly  commenced  by  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Zoological  Society;  and  ateps  should  likewise 
be  taken  to  secure  more  apecimens  from  the 
colony,  ere  they  are  driven  far  up  into  the 
Interior  or  become  altogether  exterminated. 

EPYORNIS.  A bird  much  larger  than 
the  Ostrich,  which  at  one  time  must  have 
bera  indigenous  to  Madagascar,  when  that 
large  island  was  perhaps  iiie  remnant  of  a 
former  vast  eastern  continent  now  aub- 
nergad.  From  the  eggs  of  tills  bird,  which 
have  been  found  and  brought  to  Europe,  it  is 
^ar  that  they  were*  capacious  enough  to 


hold  the  contents  of  fltO  hen'a  eggs  of  the 
ordinary  size.  Casta  of  this  egg  may  uow  be 
•een  in  most  of  our  mutenms.  It  is  but  fur, 
however,  to  say  that  eggs  are  not  alwaye 

Koportioned  to  the  size  of  tlie  birds  which 
y them.  Many  of  the  aquatic  binla,  and 
some  of  the  Qallinacea,  lay  eggs  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  birds. 

EUPLECTELLA.  A remarkable  genm  of 
siliceous  sponges.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,*'  the  discovery  of  EupUeUUa  is  an 
nounced  in  the  following  manner  Mr. 


Cuminc  has  entrusted  to  me  fordueription,' 
writes  Prof.  Owen,  “ one  of  the  most  einralar 
and  beautiful  as  well  as  the  rarest  of  ^e 


marine  prod  actions  with  which  his  resMrehes 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  enabled  him 
to  enrich  the  zoological  collections  of  hU 
native  country.  This  production  forms 
part,  however,  of  a member  of  the  lowest 
class  of  organised  bodies,  being  Uie  skeleton 
or  framework  of  a species  of  sponge  belong- 
ing to  the  cylindrical  and  reticulate,  or 
Alcyonold  family.  It  is  a hollow,  sub-eir 
cular,  slightly  conical,  and  gently  curved 
case  or  tube,  resembli^  a delicate  cornu* 
oopia  with  the  apex  removed.  It  measures 
eight  inches  in  length,  two  Inches  across  the 
base,  and  one  inch  and  a quarter  across  the 
apex,  which  is  truncated.  The  base  or 
wider  i^ierture  of  the  tube  U sub-elliptical, 
and  is  closed  by  a cap  of  coarse  and  some-  I 


what  irregular  network,  gently  convex  ex-  j 
temally,  tne  circumference  of  which  is  di-  | 
vided  ^m  tlie  walls  of  the  cylinder,  like  the  ' 
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buM  of  the  itsperptCum,  or  water-pot  aheU, 
by  a thin  projecting  plate,  standing  out  like  i 
a niff  or  frill.*'  At  the  time  this  description  ' 
was  given,  it  was  probably  little  thought  | 
that  only  after  a period  of  tome  flfteen  years  j 
had  elapsed  would  a second  example  or  this  j 
singular  sponge  come  to  light,  and  still  IcM  i 
was  it  imaging  that  the  described  form  : 
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could  be  exceeded  in  beauty  ; yet,  such  has 
been  the  case  ; and  the  second  specimen, 
moreover,  turns  out  to  be  a distinct  species. 
The  first  was  entitled  EuplecteJ.la  aaper* 
tjiUum,  and  that  more  recently  described  E. 
cummer.  In  regard  to  tlie  characters  of 
the  latter,  which  are  given  in  the  twenty- 
• second  volume  of  the  “ Linntean  Trans- 
actions,” we  have  only  space  to  observe  that 
the  specimen  was  six  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  expanded  to  the  extent 
of  another  half  inch  more  in  the  centre, 
and  contracted  at  the  apex  to  about  one 
inch  and  a quarter.  Tliose  who  desire  a 
more  minute  account  of  tliese  lovely  glass- 
like sponges,  should  consult  the  original 
records,  especially  the  one  last  mentioned  ; 
but  we  cannot  close  this  brief  rlsumi  with- 
out directing  attention  to  the  appropriate 
reflections  which  a consideration  of  these 
humble  structures  invariably  induces  in 
every  rightly  constituted  mind,  and  which, 
in  the  instance  just  referred  to,  have  been 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Professor  in 
the  following  terms:  — “To  the  c^estion 
put  by  almost  every  one  to  whom  the  Euplec- 
tella  is  shown,  as  to  how  the  threads  could 
have  been  so  regularly,  yet  intricately,  inter- 
woven, I have  sometimes  replied,  that  there 
has  been  no  such  thing  as  interweaving  in 
the  case  ; that  no  thread,  as  such,  was  ever 
laid  across  another  in  the  construction  of 
the  Euplectella  ; that  the  analogy  of  human 
textile  fabrics  does  not  appl  v to  this  beautiful 
natural  object.  The  artificial  lace-work,  the 
several  stages  of  a complex  result,  must  be 
taken  in  the  succession  indicated  by  painful 
and  exact  calculation  ; in  organic  lace->work 
diflferent  stages  are  done  at  once.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Divine  works  surpass  those  of  man's 
utmost  ingenuity.  The  threads  of  the 
EupUcteUa  were  not  first  spun  and  then 
interwoven,  but  were  formed  as  interwoven, 
the  two  processes  going  on  simultaneously, 
or  pari  passit.  Just  as  in  the  cancellous 
structure  of  bone,  the  plates  of  bone  are 
not  first  formed  and  then  fitted  to  one  an- 
other, as  in  building  a house  of  cards,  but  the 
forming  and  the  fitting  go  on  together  in 
the  course  of  molecular  ^^wth.  1 presume 
also,  that  in  the  beautiful  object  which  we 
call  the  EupUcteUa^  we  have  but  its  skele- 
ton ; and  that,  in  the  living  state,  the  ex- 
quisite structure  of  the  flinty  framework 
may  be  veiled  by  the  delicate  gelatinous  en- 
veloping organic  tissue.”  Admirable  figures 
(from  vmich  the  one  here  given  is  a reduced 
copy)  accompany  the  memoirs  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  and 
Zoological  Societies.  Euplectella  atpergH- 
lum  forms  part  of  the  magnificent  natural 
history  collection  of  Hugh  Cuming,  Esq., 
F.R.8.  ; whilst  E.cucumeria  the  property  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  F.R.S.,  a distinguished 
member  of  the  medical  profession. 

FATRY-SHROIP.  A beautifnl  species 
of  crustacean,  found  occasionally  in  fresh- 
water pools  in  this  country,  as  at  Blackheath. 
It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
perfectly  transparent.  Dr.  Baird  has  de- 
scribed it  in  his  British  Entomostraca  : it 
swims  on  its  bock,  and  in  fine  warm  weather. 

when  the  sun  is  not  too  strong,  it  may  be 
seen  balancing  itself  near  the  surface  by 
means  of  its  branchial  feet,  which  are  in 
constant  motion,  and  form  a most  beautiful 
object  in  the  microscope.  On  the  least  dls« 
turbance  the  Fairy-shrimp  strikes  the  water 
rapidly  with  its  tall  from  right  to  left,  and 
darts  away  to  conceal  itself  by  diting  into 
the  soft  mud,  or  amongst  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  When  put  into  a glass 
of  clear  water,  it  forms  an  attractive  sight 
from  its  elegant  form,  easy  and  graceful 
motions,  and  from  the  delicate  and  silvery 
transparency  as  well  as  its  large  black  eyes. 
Dr.  Baird  remarks,  that  the  male  is  espe- 
cially beautiful ; the  uninterrupted  undula- 
tory  wavy  motion  of  its  graceful  branchial 
feet,  slightly  tinged  with  a light  reddish  hue, 
the  brilliant  mixture  of  transparent  bluish 
green  and  bright  red  of  its  prehensile  an- 
tennae, and  its  bright  red  tail,  with  the  plu- 
mose setae  springing  from  it,  all  combine  to 
make  it  an  attractive  object.  These  feet, 
when  moving,  keep  the  animal  8usi>ended  in 
the  water,  serving  os  oars  to  the  body,  which 
may  be  likened  to  a boat.  They  cause  the 
water  also  in  this  boat-like  cavity  to  be  com- 
pressed, and  to  mount  up,  as  along  a canal, 
carrying  in  the  current  the  particles  destined 
for  its  food  towards  the  mouth.  It  is  the 
Chirocephalus  diaphanus  of  naturalists. 

GALECYNUS.  A genus  of  fossil  carni- 
vorous mammalia,  founded  for  the  reception 
of  a curious  skeleton,  which  was  discovered 
in  a quarry  at  (Eningen  by  one  of  the  work- 
men, who  sold  it  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
That  distinguished  geologist  presented  it  to 
the  British  Museum.  When  first  obtained 
it  was  invested  with  a hard  calcareous  crust, 
so  that  its  general  outline  was  alone  visible. 
Dr.  Mantell  undertook  to  work  out  the  speci- 
men, and  by  carefully  scraping  and  chisel- 
ling away  the  enclosing  mineral,  he  succeeded 
in  exposi^  the  skeleton  of  a fox-like  animal; 
which  dimrs  from  our  reynard  in  its  limbs 
being  much  stouter,  and  in  its  feet  being 
much  more  elongated.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison has  given  a history  of  the  ancient  lake 
of  CEningen,  in  the  new  series  of  the  ” Geolo- 
gical Transactions.”  In  the  quarries  there 
many  curious  fossils  have  been  found.  Two 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  one  being  the  identi- 
cal specimen  of  an  ancient  Salamander,  on 
which  Scheuahzer,  more  learned  than  scicn* 
tifle,  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise  **Homo 
Dihevii  Teetix.'*  the  other  being  the  beautifully 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Oalecynut  CEnin^ 
pensts,  or  Fossil  Fox  of  CEningen,  described 
and  figured  by  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Mur 
chison. 

GASTORXIS  PARISIENSTS.  A large 
extinct  bird,  first  described  by  Frof,  Hebert, 
its  fossil  remains  having  been  discovered  in 
the  lower  eocene  deposits  at  Meudon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Though  as  tall, 
and  even  more  bulky,  than  our  living  ostrich, 
its  structural  peculiarities  point  to  a closer 
afilnity  with  the  grallatorial  or  wading  birds. 

GORILLA.  {,Troglndyte»  Gorilla,)  8o 
slow  is  the  progress  of  truth  among  the  mass 
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of  human  minds,  that  we  have  daily  to  de*  | 
plore  a credulity  which  asserts  the  existence 
of  things  without  any  other  foundation  than 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  fertility  of  an 
erratic  imagination  \ yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  occasluually  happens  that  the  announce- 
ment of  some  grand  scientific  truth,  or  the 
promulgation  of  a well-authenticated  fact, 
is  for  a time  cast  aside  as  frirolons  or  un- 
worthy of  belief,  to  be  resuscitated  after  the  ' 
lapse  of  many  bygone  years.  Thus  the 
slaves  of  credulity  and  incredulity  are  by 
turns  confounded,  whilst  the  establishment  ! 
of  golden  precious  truth  is  slowly  and  finally  I 
secured.  The  history  of  the  Sea  Serpent  j 
may  be  taken  to  exemplify  the  nile,  whilst  | 
that  of  the  Gorilla  supplies  the  more  in- 
structive exception.  I 

About  five  hundred  years  antecedent  to  j 
the  Christian  era,  one  llanno,  a Cartha-  > 
ginian  admiral,  set  sail  fh>m  the  Mediterra- 
uean  coast  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  the 
western  shores  of  Africa.  His  fleet  con^tsd  i 
of  no  less  than  sixty  vessels,  having  on  board  ' 
thirty  thousand  souls.  After  passing  the  | 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  planting  colonies 
alone  the  coast,  he  at  length  reaches  a spot 
which  If  thus  described  in  his  **  Feriplus,'^  or 
record  of  the  voyage : — “ Passing  the  Streams 
of  Fire,"  he  savs,  we  came  to  a bay  called 
the  Horn  of  the  South.  In  the  recess  there 
was  an  island  like  the  first,  having  a lake, 
and  in  this  Uicre  was  another  island  full  of 
wild  men.  But  much  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  women  with  hai^  bodies,  whom 
the  interpreters  termed  *UoriUas.'  But, 


of  our  present  notice.  The  circumstance  of 


oonxt.i.&  — (thoocjodttbs  oorili>a) 

parsuing  them,  we  were  not  able  to  take  the 
men ; they  all  escaped,  being  able  to  climb 
the  precipices,  and  defended  themselves  with 
pieces  of  rock.  But  three  women,  who  bit 
and  scratched  those  who  led  them,  were  not 
willing  to  follow.  However,  having  killed 
them,  we  flaved  them,  and  conveyed  the 
skins  to  Carthage  ; for  we  did  not  sail  any 
further,  as  provisions  began  to  fall.*' 

This  extremely  brief  hut  interesting  narra- 
tive of  the  old  Carthaginian  navigator,  in 
all  human  probability,  refers  to  the  subject 


the  women  being  flayed  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  they  were  rather  beasts  Uian 
humankind,  whilst  their  hairy  covering  and 


behaviour  leave  us  In  little  doubt  as  to  their  | 
qoadrumanoni  origin.  The  near  approach  ^ 
of  these  creatures  to  the  human  figure  is  ' 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  | 
described  as  men  and  women,  for  subsequent  i 
history  has  shown  that  the  great  anthropoid  1 
a|>es  were  hi  old  times  looked  upon  as  mon- 
strous varieties  of  our  genus,  and  even  the 
great  Iilnnana  himself,  in  later  times,  spoke 
of  a Hojno  TrofftodyteUt  by  which,  however, 
he  referred  to  the  Orang  and  Chimpanzee. 

Tn  the  year  l.''i89  of  our  era,  an  English 
sailor,  Andrew  Battel  by  name,  accidentally 
found  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Western  Tro- 
pical Africa.  He  was,  indeed,  taken  to  An- 

Sola  as  a prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
uring  his  residence  there  became  acquainted 
with  our  anthropomorphous  ape.  He  ^aks 
of  two  kinds  of  monsters,  namely,  the  Pongo 
and  the  Eiyocko.  The  latter  Is  evidently  Iden- 
tical with  the  Chimpansee,  whilst  the  former 
is  unquestionably  a synonym  of  the  Gorilla. 

**  The  Pongo,**  he  says,  **  is  fn  all  its  propor- 
tions like  a man,  except  the  legs,  which  have 
no  calves  i but  he  is  of  gigantic  height.  The  j 
face,  hands,  and  ears  of  these  animals  are  I 
without  hair  i their  bodies  are  covered,  but  I 
not  very  thlcklv,  with  hair  of  a dunnish  ' 
colour.  When  they  walk  on  the  ground  it 
is  upright,  with  the  hands  on  the  nape  of 
the  node.  They  sleep  on  trees,  and  make  a 
covering  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain.  i 
They  eat  no  flesh,  hut  feed  on  nuts  and  other 
fruit ; nor  have  thev  anv  underst*nding  | 
beyond  instinct.  Wnen  the  people  of  the  , 
country  travel  through  the  woods  they  make 
fires  in  the  night,  and  In  the  morning  when 
they  are  gone  the  Pongos  will  come  and  sit 
round  them  until  they  go  out ; for  they  do 
not  possess  sagacity  enough  to  lav  on  more 
wood.  They  go  in  bodies,  and  kill  many 
negroes  who  travel  In  the  woods.  When 
elephants  happen  to  come  and  feed  where 
they  are,  they  will  fall  on  them,  and  to  beat 
them  with  their  clubbed  fists  and  sticks,  that 
they  are  forced  to  run  away  roaring.  The 
grown  Pongos  are  never  taken  alive,  owing 
to  their  strength,  which  Is  so  great  that  ten 
men  cannot  hold  one  of  them.  The  young 
hang  upon  their  mother’s  belly  with  their 
hands  clasped  about  her  i many  of  them  are 
taken  by  shooting  the  mothers  with  poftoned 
arrows.  When  they  die  among  themtelvea 
they  cover  their  dead  with  great  heaps  of 
boughs  and  wood.** 

Subsequent  travellers  have  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  Battel's  statements  ; but  nearly 
all  of  tnem  have  erred  in  describing  the 
Gorilla  and  Chimpanaee  as  one  and  the  same 
animal.  The  distinguished  natural  hietorian 
Buffon  appears  to  have  entertained  a clear 
persuasion  as  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Pongo  or  Gorilla,  which,  however,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a large  species  of  Orang  < but  the 
great  anatomist  Cuvier  contemptuously  re- 
jected Buffon's  reasonings,  regarding  them  as  l 
**  nothing  more  than  the  Imaginary  product 
of  his  combinations."  Thus,  for  a long  sea- 
son again,  the  Gorilla  was  declared  to  be  a 
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myth,  And  it  was  not  until  the  year  1S47 
tliat  Kience  obtained  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  huge  anthropomor- 
phous ape.  In  April  of  that  year  Dr. 
r.  8.  Savage,  an  American  mlutonory, 
•ent  a letter  to  Prof.  Owen,  enclosing  a 
sket^  of  the  skull,  requesting  his  opinion 
upon  it,  and  in  the  interval  he  returned  to 
America,  carrying  with  liim  several  crania, 
both  young  and  adult,  of  either  sex.  These, 
together  with  other  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton, were  forthwith  described  by  the  mission- 
ary doctor  and  Prof.  Wyman  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  **  Journal  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Boston.**  Shortly  afterwards 
Prof.  Owen,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stutehhury, 
of  Bristol,  procured  additional  specimens, 
descriptions  of  which  were  communicated 
to  the  Ztwlogieal  Society,  and  published  in 
the  Society's  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 
In  1849  a preserved  Gorilla  was  conveyed 
to  Paris  by  Dr.  Franquet,  a sureeon  in  the 
French  navyi  and  this  was  fullowed  by 
the  accession  of  entire  skeletons  within  the 
walls  of  the  British  Mnseum  and  the  Hun- 
terian Collection  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Since  the  last-named  date  other 
specimens  have  arrived,  and  very  recently 
our  national  depAt  has  received  (by  purchase 
from  an  enterprising  collector,  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Du  Chaillu)  several  remarkably  fine  but  ill- 
preserved  specimens,  which  may  now  be 
seen  In  the  Museum  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal specimen  stufled  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  The 
annexe  woodcut  is  a representation  of  tlie 
individual  last  mentioned,  being  the  same 
that  for  a season  figured  so  conspicuously  at 
the  Crysul  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  regard  to  the  sin- 
gular history  of  this  illustrious  ape,  we  shall 
In  the  next  place  indicate  afew  of  its  more  im- 
portant anatomieal  peculiarities.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  in  the  main  reflect  the  opinions 
of  Prof.  Owen,  whose  examinations  and  com- 
parisons have  been  made  with  that  remark- 
able skill  and  rare  acumen  for  which  he  Is 
so  distinguished  : but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  structural 
difi!brences  (in  respect  of  the  brain  more 
particularly)  which  are  said  to  separate  tlie 
higher  apes  from  man,  are  nut  so  great  as  the 
learned  professor  would  have  us  suppose. 
Anatomically  speaking,  these  differences 
merely  resolve  themselves  into  a question 
of  form  and  volume  i and,  therefore,  we 
have  always  maintained,  and  still  main- 
tain, that  the  specific  and  family  distinct- 
ness of  man  rests  upon  higlier  grounds  tlun 
upon  the  degree  of  those  modifications 
of  the  material  fabric  which  pervade  all 
nature.  Unilyof  plan  bespeaks  a correspond- 
ing unity  of  design,  and  the  faith  of  the  en- 
li^itened  teleotogist  is  in  no  way  disturbed 
by  the  puerilities  of  transmutation  hypothe- 
•ee  i it  rather  gathers  strength  from  a contem- 
plation of  the  marvels  of  created  life,  and 
the  beauteous  phenomena  of  its  varied  teing. 

A patient  examination  of  the  skins  and 
skeletons  of  the  Gorilla  preserved  in  our 
National  Museum,  will  enable  the  visitor  to 
observe  all  the  more  important  features  pecu- 
liar to  this  beast.  Directing  attention  to  the 
head,  we  find  a remarkable  shortness  of  the 


neck,  which,  in  a front  view,seems  altogether  | 
absent,  the  chin  resting  on  the  upper  and  ' 
anterior  part  of  the  chest.  This  apparent : 
abrogation  of  the  neck  is  in  part  due  to  the 
extended  development  backwards  of  the 
•pines  of  the  lower  cervical  or  neck  vertebne, 
whose  tips  form  a continuous  line  or  level 
with  the  crown  of  tlie  skull.  The  brain 
cavity  Is  thus  placed  very  low  down,  whilst  | 
the  face  is  thrust  forward  so  as  to  impart  to 
the  beast  a peculiarly  hideous  physiognomy. 
The  superciliai^  ridges  are  very  strongly 
marked,  concealing  a pair  of  comparatively 
•mall,  green-coloured  eyes,  in  front  of  which 
we  observe  a prominent  nose  snd  an  asto- 
nishingly large  brute-like  mouth  furnikhed  ' 


with  thick  projectinff  lips ; the  upper  one  dis-  I 
plays  a straight  border,  looking  as  if  it  were 
trimmed  or  clipped  with  a pair  of  scissors.  ! 


The  chin  is  inconspicnont ; there  are  no  I 
eyebrows,  bnt  well-developed  eyelashes,  i 
We  may  alio  note  the  small  ears,  the  wrin- 
kled and  nude  face,  the  large  and  wide  , 
shoulders,  the  huge  and  capacious  chest,  the 
prominent  belly,  the  prodixioos  arms,  and 
comparatively  short  legs  t the  hand  is  very  i 
broad  and  thick,  long  in  tne  palm,  the  fingers 
not  beln^  separated  so  low  down  as  in  man. 
This  serm-webbed  character  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  foot.  The  backs  of  the  fingers 
are  callous  and  devoid  of  hair,  in  consequence 
of  the  habit  which  the  animal  has  of  walking 
knuckle  downwards.  The  thumb  is  short 
and  rather  narrow.  The  legs  (or  more  strictly 
the  posterior  arms)  are  relatively  short,  and 
conspicuous  for  their  uniformity  of  breadth, 
the  so-called  calf  making  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance. The  heel  of  the  large  foot  is  pro- 
minent, the  big  toe  (or  thumb)  being  parti- 
cularly stout  and  widely  separated  from  the 
adjoining  digit  i the  breadth  of  the  sole  and 
consequent  grasp  conveying  a suggestive  no- 
tion of  its  prehensile  power. 

In  regard  to  the  skeletal  eharaeters  of  the 
Gorilla,  these,  as  will  be  readily  supposed, 
closely  correspond  with  the  external  pecu- 
liarities above  mentioned.  The  skull  dis- 
plays a still  more  brutish  look  than  the  out- 
side of  the  face  and  head.  The  cranium,  in- 
deed, has  a decidedly  carnivorous  aspect,  as 
may  be  seen  by  !u  possession  of  a remarkably 
prominent  creet,  strongly  projecting  orbital 
ridges,  broad  sygomatio  arches,  powerfril 
jaws,  and  more  particularly  two  pairs  of  huge 
sharply  pointed  canine  teeth.  The  strength 
of  the  Jaws  with  their  formidable  armature 
is  also  attested  not  only  by  their  bulk,  but  by 
the  enormously  devnlopea  temporal  muscles, 
which  are  primarily,  epneemed  in  the  action 
of  biting  and  teariiig.  Among  the  other 
osteological  features  of  the  Gorilla  are  tlie 
large  columnar  spines  of  the  lower  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  vertebra,  the  remarkably 
long  and  large  scapiiln,  the  broad  oad  capa- 
cious ribs(thirteen  in  number  on  eiiiier  side), 
the  short  and  wide  sternum,  the  great  length 
of  the  bones  proper  to  the  arm  and  fore  arm, 
the  long  digital  phalanges,  the  well-developed 
pelvis,  strong  femora  and  sliort  leg-bones, 
and,  lastly,  the  powerful  development  of  tlie 
osseous  elements  of  the  foot,  in  which  the 
eaicaoeum  or  heel-bone  is  more  especially 
significant* 
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I Having  thu!i«  M briefly  ai  poiiible,  gone  “The  ^ ginger-bread  tree*  (Parinarium 
I over  tlie  principal  external  and  internal  excfhum),  wliich  bears  a plum*'like  fruit. 

I cliaractcri^tics  of  this  anthropomorphous  “ The  papau  tree  (.Carica  papaya). 

I ai)e.  which,  in  a atruetural  point  of  view,  is  “ The  banana  {Musa  SapienUum)^  and  an- 
considered,  perhaps  rightly,  the  nearest  ap*  other  species  (M.  panxdisiaea). 
proach  to  the  human  being,  we  have  finally  “The  Amomum  A/zelii  and  A.  prottdi- 
to  consider  the  habits  of  ihe  Gorilla ; and  Jforum. 

here  it  is.  especially,  that  we  notice  how  “ A tree  with  ashelled  f^ult  like  a walnut, 
very  far  this  l>east  is  beneath  man,  as  respects  which  the  Gorilla  breaks  open  with  the  blow 
Intelligence,  and  the  possession  of  those  psy-  of  a stone. 

chieal  endowments  which  pre-eminently  cha-  “ A tree,  also  botauically  unknown,  with  a 
racterise  our  species,  despite  the  brutalising  fruit  like  a cherry. 

I effects  of  ignorance  and  evil.  “ Such  fruits,  and  other  rich  and  nutritions 

1 A few  years  ago  science  had  ontv  acquired  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  con- 
! the  most  meagre  details  of  the  habits  of  the  stitute  the  staple  food  of  the  Gorilla,  as  they 
: Gorilla,  and  even  these  were  fur  the  most  do  of  the  Chimpanxee,  The  molar  teeth, 
part  either  stamped  with  exaggeration  or  which  alone  truly  indicate  the  diet  of  an 
; were  mixed  up  with  statements  altogether  animal,  accord  with  the  statements  as  to  the 
i]  fabnlotts.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  it  is  frugivorous  character  of  the  Gorilla  i but 
' nut  very  easy  to  present  a truthful  picture  of  theyalsosufBciently  answertoanomnlvorous 
I the  l^haviour  of  this  beast  in  its  native  habit  to  suggest  that  ihe  eg|^  and  callow  brood 
' haunts,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  tra-  of  nests  diseovered  in  the  trees  frequented  by 
vcllerr  tales  In  abundance  purporting  to  be  the  Gorilla  might  not  be  unacceptable, 
the  substantial  records  of  personal  observa-  “ The  Gorilla  makes  a sleeping-place  like 
tion.  Although  a sincere  admirer  of  that  a hammock,  connecting  the  branches  of  a ' 
warm  aeneroslty  which  tlie  British  public  sheltered  and  thickly  leaved  part  of  a tree  I 
have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  extended  to  a sue-  by  means  bf  the  long,  tough,  slender  stems 
ce!*sfnl  and  enterprising  collector,  whose  of  parasitic  plants,  and  lining  it  with  the 
“Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa*'  are  now  bro^  dried  fronds  of  palms,  or  with  long 
•ofamiliartothegeneralreader,theauthorof  grass.  This  hammock-like  abode  may  be 
thtsarticle,havingcarefully  watched theoon-  { seen  at  different  heights,  from  ten  to  forty 
. troversy  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  volume  has  feet  from  the  ground,  but  there  U never 
provoked,  gives  preference  to  other  sources  more  than  one  such  nest  in  a tree, 
of  informaitun  than  are  supplied  by  the  work  “They  avoid  the  abodes  of  man,  but 
in  question.  Probably  the  out,  if  not  the  ful-  are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  months 
iest,accountu(  the  habits  of  the  Gorilla  which  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
has  yet  been  made  public  is  that  communi-  after  the  negroes  have  ^thered  their  out- 
cated  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the  Zoological  Society  lying  rice  crops,  and  have  returned  from  ! 
of  London  on  the  lUh  of  January,  18.^9.  the  bmih  to  the  village.  So  observed  they  I 
This  record  appears  to  have  been  culled  with  are  described  to  be  usually  in  ^rs,  or,  if  ' 
great  care  and  judiciousness  from  the  writ-  more,  the  addition  consists  of  a ftw  young 
lugs  and  statements  of  Battel,  Savage,  Wil-  ones,  of  different  i^s  and  i^;>parently 
•on,  Laboulaye,  Stutchbury,  Captam  Wag-  one  family.  The  Gorilla  is  not  gregarious, 
stuff,  and  others,  who  have  cither  resided  at  The  parents  may  be  seen  sitting  on  a branch 
or  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gaboon,  resting  tlie  back  against  the  tree  trunk — the 
The  subject  is  introduced  as  follows  hair  being  generaily  rubbed  off  the  back  of 

“Gorilla-land  is  a richly  wooded  extent  the  old  Gorilla  from  that  habit — perhaps 
of  the  western  part  of  Africa,  traversed  by  munching  fruits,  whilst  the  young  Gorillas 
the  rivers  Danger  and  Gaboon,  and  extend-  are  at  play,  leaping  and  swinging  f^r^  ; 
Ing  from  the  equator  to  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  branch  tu  branch  with  lioots  or  harsh  cries  { 
degree  of  south  latitude.  The  part  where  of  boisterous  mirth.  [ 

the  Gorilla  has  been  most  frequently  met  “ If  the  old  male  be  seen  alone,  or  when 
with  presents  a succession  of  hill  and  dale,  in  quest  of  food,  he  is  usually  armed  with  a 
the  heights  crowned  with  lofty  trees,  the  stout  stick,  which  the  negroes  aver  to  be  the 
valleys  covered  by  coarse  grass,  with  partial  weapon  with  which  he  attacks  his  chief 
scrub  or  scattered  shrubs.  Fruit  trees  of  enemy  the  elephant.’  Not  that  the  elephant 
various  kinds  abound  both  on  the  hills  and  directly  or  intentionally  injorea  the  Gorilla, 
in  the  valleys  i some  that  are  crude  and  un-  but,  deriving  its  subsiiteuce  from  the  same 
cared  for  by  the  negroes  are  sought  out  and  source,  the  ape  regards  the  great  prob<^idian 
gre^ily  eaten  by  the  Gorillas,  and  as  dif-  as  a hostile  intruder.  When,  therefore,  he 
ferent  kinds  come  tu  maturity  at  different  discerns  the  elephant  pulling  down  and 
seasons,  they  affurd  the  great  denizen  of  the  wrenching  off  the  branches  of  amvourlte  tree, 
wo<kIs  a successive  and  unfailing  supply  of  the  Gorilla,  stealing  along  the  teugh,  strikes 
indigenous  fruits.  Of  these  Prof.  Owen  sped-  the  seiisitive  probuMis  of  the  elephant  with 
fled  the  following  sources  a violent  blow  of  his  club,  and  drives  off 

“The palm-nut (E2atsputntms£sj,ofwhlch  the  startled  giant  trumpeting  shrilly  willi 
the  Gorillas  greatly  affect  the  fruit  and  upper  rage  and  pain. 

part  of  the  stipe,  called  the 'cabbage.*  The  “In  passing  from  one  detached  tree  to 
negroes  of  the  Gaboon  have  a tradition  that  another,  the  Gorilla  is  said  to  walk  semi-erect 
their  forefathers  first  learnt  to  eat  the  * cab-  with  the  aid  of  his  club,  but  with  a waddling 
bage  ' from  teeing  the  Gorilla  eat  it,  conclud-  awkward  gait  { when  without  a stick  he  has 
Ing  that  what  was  good  for  him  must  be  good  : been  seen  to  walk  as  a biped,  with  his  hands 
for  m.n. I duped  urou  the  buk  of  hi.  hewl,  in.tine- 
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tirely  to  eounteriMising  iu  forward  projec- 
tion.  If  the  Gorilla  surprised  and  ap- 
proached while  on  the  ground,  he  drops  his 
stick,  betakes  Umself  to  all-fours,  applying 
the  back  part  of  tlie  bent  knuckles  of  his 
fore  hands  to  the  ground,  and  makes  his  way 
rapidly,  with  au  oblique  swinging  kind  of 

Sailop,  to  the  nearest  tree.  There  he  awaits 
is  pursuer,  especially  if  his  family  be  near 
and  requiring  his  defence.  No  nem  wil- 
lingly approaches  the  tree  in  which  the  male 
Gorilla  keeps  guard.  £ven  with  a gun  the 
experienced  negro  does  not  make  the  attack, 
but  reserves  his  fire  in  self-defence.  The 
enmity  of  the  Gorilla  to  the  whole  negro  race, 
male  and  female,  is  uniformly  attested. 

**  The  young  men  of  the  Gaboon  tribe  make 
armed  excursions  into  the  forest  in  quest 
of  ivory.  The  enemy  thev  most  dread  on 
these  occasions  Is  the  Gorilla.  If  they  have 
come  unawares  too  near  him  with  hit  family, 
he  does  not,  like  the  lion,  sulkily  retreat,  but 
comes  rapidly  to  the  attack,  swinging  down 
to  the  lower  branches,  and  cLuUdiing  at  the 
nearest  foe.  The  hideous  aspMt  of  the  ani- 
mal, with  his  green  eyes  flasliing  with  rage, 
is  heightened  by  the  skin  over  the  prominent 
roof  of  the  orbits  being  drawn  quickly  back- 
ward and  forward, with  the  hair  erected,  caus- 
ing a horrible  and  fiendish  scowl.  If  fired  at 
and  not  mortally  hit,  the  Gorilla  closes  at 
once  upon  his  assailant,  and  inflicts  most  dan- 
gerous, if  not  deadly  wounds,  with  his  sharp 
and  powerful  tusks.  The  commander  of  a 
Bristol  trader  told  the  author  he  had  s^n  a 
negro  at  the  Gaboon  frightfully  mutilated 
by  the  bite  of  the  Gorilla,  from  which  he  had 
recovered.  Another  negro  exhibited  to  the 
same  voyager  a gun-barrel  bent  and  partly 
flattened  by  the  bite  of  a wounded  Gorilla  in 
its  death-struggle.  Negroes,  when  stealing 
tlirough  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  tropical 
forest,  become  sometimes  aware  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  one  of  these  frightfully  formidable 
apes  by  tiie  sudden  disappearance  of  one  of 
their  companions,  who  is  hoisted  up  into  the 
tree,  uttering  perhaps  a short  choking  cry. 
In  a few  minutes  he  falls  to  the  ground  a 
strangled  corpse.  The  Gorilla,  watching  his 
opportunity,  has  letdown  his  liuge  hind  hand, 
seized  the  passing  negro  the  neck  with 
vice-like  grip,  has  drawn  him  up  to  higher 
branches,  and  dropped  him  when  his  strug- 
gles had  ceased." 

The  above  account  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
record  of  the  habits  and  prowess  of  this 
formidable  beast,  whose  strength  is  appa- 
rently equal  to  that  of  a full-grown  lion. 
The  statements  of  Ilanno  and  Battel  as  to 
the  anlmars  gregariou^ness  do  not  appear 
to  be  fully  borne  out  by  recent  testimony. 
As  to  their  reputed  mi»c«mduct  in  obliging 
negresses  to  accompany  them  to  their  sylvan 
Jiaunts,  that  is  clearly  an  unjust  accusation. 
Our  antliropomorphous  brother,  as  some 
would  call  him,  is  guiltless  in  this  respect. 
If  the  brute  deserves  cunrideration,  it  lies  in 
the  notorious  circumstance  that  both  parents 
display  a most  affectionate  regard  lor  their 
offspring,  not  unfrequently  riskiitg  their 
lives  to  save  the  wee  four-handed  bairns 
from  tlie  clutches  of  the  natural  history  col- 
lector, or  ratlier  from  the  negroes  wiio  col- 


lect for  him.  Notwithstanding  the  expres- 
sion of  these  sympathies,  it  is  our  sincere 
desire  that  the  enterprising  Mr.  Du  Chaillu, 
or  some  other  individual  haring  an  equal 
eye  to  business  and  the  requirements  of 
science,  may  yet  succeed  in  transporting 
hither  a live  member  of  the  fraternity,  whose 
animated  features  it  shall  be  our  happiness 
to  scrutinise  in  the  delightful  grounds  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Kegent's  Park. 

IIECTOCOTTDUS.  A name  first  em- 
ployed by  Cuvier  to  indicate  a supposed  ge- 
nus of  animals  parasitic  on  cuttle-fishes.  It 
is  now  known,  however,  that  these  liecto- 
cotyli  are  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  de- 
tached arms  of  the  male  Argonaut  and  other 
allied  cephalopods.  The  arm  is  specially 
modified  into  a copulatory  organ,  which  ts 
capable  of  being  periodically  castoff  and  re- 
newed. [See  AnaoxAur,  p.  S5.] 

^IT.®NODON.  The  generic  title  of  an 
extinct  carnivorous  animal,  whose  skeletal 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  eocene 
beds  of  IXordwell  in  Hampshire.  A second 
species  occurs  in  the  miocene  strata  of  IX- 
bnige  and  Alois  in  France.  These  quad- 
rupeds,judging  by  theircutting  teeth,  appear 
to  have  possessed  highly  destructive  pro- 

? tensities ; they  were  about  the  size  of  our 
arger  carnivora,  such  as  wolves,  leopards, 
or  hysuas. 

HYL^OSAIJRUS.  This  name  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Mamell  to  characterise  a genus 
of  huge  dinosaurian  reptiles,  wliose  remains 
were  found  in  the  VVealden  strata  at  Titgaie 
Forest  in  the  vear  1832.  This  gigantic  quad- 
rupedal lizard  was  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  ; it  was  furnished  with  a thick  coat  of 
mail,  consisting  of  dense  osseous  scales  or 
scutes,  like  those  of  our  existing  crocodiles, 
and  Uie  ridge  of  the  back  sup^rted  a number 
of  these  defensive  plates,wbich,  however,  in 
this  situation  presented  a conical  outline, 
being  prolonged  into  most  formidable  spines. 
This  is  not  a mere  matter  of  conjecture,  be- 
cause these  structures  were  found  in  one  slab, 
at  least,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  vertebral  segments,  without  doubt  origi- 
nally occup;|'ing  the  position  so  faithfully 
represented  in  the  restored  forms  modelled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  Hawkins,  and  now  displayed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds  at  Sydenham.  In 
his  excellent  Report  on  British  Fossils  com- 
municated to  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation held  at  Plymouth  in  1841,  Prof. 
Owen  refers  to  the  detection  of  this  animal's 
fossil  remains  in  these  terms  : **  Tlie  Hv- 
Iflcosaurus  has  nut  been  made  known,  like  the 
Megalosaurus,  from  detached  parts  of  tlie 
skeleton  successively  discovered  and  analo- 
^cally  recompoMd,  but  was  at  once  brouglit 
into  the  domain  of  palseonlology  by  the 
discovery  of  the  following  parts  of  tlie 
skeleton  in  almost  naturtu  juxtaposition, 
viz.,  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  including 
ten  of  the  anterior  vertebre  in  succession, 
supporting  a small  fragment  of  the  base  of 
the  skull ; the  two  coracoids,  the  coracoid 
extremities  of  both  scapulae,  detached  ver- 
tebras, several  ribs  more  or  less  complete,  and 


•ome  remArkable  parU  of  the  dermal  tkele* 
ton,  including,  apparently,  enormous  ver- 
tical plates  or  spines,  arranged,  as  issup|>osed, 
in  the  form  of  a median  dorsal  ridge  or  crest  of 
singular  dimensions.’*  The  several  bony  ele- 
ments have  all  been  minutely  described  in  the 
**  Philosophical  Transactions  ” and  elsewhere 
by  the  original  discoverer.  Dr.  Mantell,  whose 
patient  and  honest  labours  in  the  cause  of 
science  were  eventually  rewarded  by  a medal 
presented  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  To 
the  original  descriptions  Prof.  Owen  hsi  add- 
ed very  largely,  ckpccially  iu  the  *'  Report  '* 
above  referred  to. 

KI.\NG.  (Equva  //rmionus.)  This  com- 
paratively rare  qnu«tru[>ed  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  Ass  and  the  Horse.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sandy  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  at  a height  of  sixteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  \ here  they  herd 
together  in  small  numbers.  The  Kiang  or 
Tschiktel,  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  has  a 
smooth  coat  and  ears  of  moderate  length; 
the  body  exhibits  a bright  rufous-bay  tint, 
the  legs  teing  of  a pale  straw  colour.  A 
dark  broad  streak  runs  along  the  central  line 
of  the  back  ; but  It  is  not  crossed  by  any 
similar  band  over  the  shoulders.  The  winter 
coat  is  comparatively  thick,  curly,  and 
darker  than  in  summer.  The  males  are  fine 
animals,  standing  as  much  as  fourteen  hands 
liigli  at  the  shoulder ; oud,  moreover,  they 
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neigh  like  horses.  A living  specimen  was  re- 
cently brought  over  to  this  country  by  Major 
W.  £.  Hay,  F.L.S.,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society.  This  gen- 
tleman has  given  us  a most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  the  Kiang  during 
its  tedious  and  perilous  Journey  from  Fort 
Kddr^k,  in  Little  Thibet,  down  to  Kurmclti, 
where  after  keeping  it  a month.  Major  Hay 
says  : “ I took  a passage  in  the  barque  Sum- 
ner, laying  in  a large  quantity  of  liay, 
kirhee,  and  dried  lucem,  also  grain.  The 
latter  was  worm-eaten,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  animal  could  be  Induced  to  touch 
it.  Our  passage  was  very  long,  and,  the 
captain’s  peonle  having  unceremoniously 
used  my  provisions  to  feed  their  own  stuck, 
the  Kiang  was  heict  reduced  to  eat  the 
straw  with  wliieh  the  sailors*  beddings  had 


l>een  stuffed.  This  proves  the  hardiiicsa  of 
the  animal.  At  first  it  refused  to  drink  any 
tainted  water ; but  before  reaching  St. 
Helena,  where  I had  to  lay  in  fresh  supplies, 
it  would  eat  or  drink  almost  anything.  The 
putting  it  on  board  ship  at  Kurrachl  was 
very  difficult,  and  the  poor  thing  struggled 
so  much  that  It  was  psinfut  to  watch  it  os  it 
was  lowered  into  the  boat  Co  be  conveyed  to 
the  ship.  So  anxious  were  my  friends  con- 
cerning its  safely,  that  a lady  and  gentleman 
who  had  allowed  it  to  stand  in  their  stables, 
and  had  given  It  many  a tidbit  of  lucern, 
carrots,  &c.,  came  off  in  the  boat  with  it. 
I'he  sea  was  rough,  and  we  had  tome  miles 
to  go  to  the  ship:  the  sliaking  of  the  sails 
frightened  it  much.  However,  at  last  it  was 
hoisted  into  the  ship  and  placed  in  a house  ' 
which  had  been  built  for  it.  and  in  which  it  | 
continued  until  it  reached  England.**  This  ; 
>ame  Kisng  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  Menagerie.  It  is  exceedingly  docile 
and  susceptible  of  kindness.  In  its  native 
haunts  it  appears  to  have  numerous  enemies 
besides  ourselves,  being  esi>ecially  the  victim 
of  a white  panther  and  a large  variety  of 
wolf.  Major  Hay  saw  them  ascending  and 
descending  the  hills  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
but  they  never  lost  their  footing.  They 
prefer,  however,  the  even  ground,  and  more 
particularly  unfrequented  spots  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  lakes.  | 

LABYRINTHODON.  A Batrachian  rep-  ; 
tile  of  very  large  sixe,  the  remains  of  which  i 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  British  ' 
Islands.  These  large  reptiles  belonged  to 
an  order,  the  species  of  which  at  present 
existing  on  the  globe  are  generally  of  small  > 
sire,  and  represented  here  by  frogs,  toads,  mud 
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the  water-newts.  In  Japan,  however,  there 
still  exists  a gigantic  species,  named  5ie6o/> 
did;  but  this,  though  a giant  when  compared 
with  the  represeniatives  of  the  order  in 
England,  was  but  a dwarf  when  contrasted 
with  the  Labyrinttiodon.  In  various  quarriee 
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of  the  new  red  fundstone  formation  in  Che- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Lancashire,  the 
impressions  made  by  the  feet  of  these  large 
Batrachians  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  trac^ 
consecutively.  These  footsteps  are  partly 
concave  and  partly  iu  relief,  aocordine  as 
they  are  on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the 
sandstone  strata;  the  impressions  in  relief  are 
only  found  on  the  lower  surfaces,  and  are 
•olid  casts  of  the  impressions  made  on  the 
soft  clay  by  the  fbet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the 
reptiles  as  they  crawled  along.  It  was  a 
! considerable  time  before  any  remains  of 
bones  were  found,  to  justify  the  naturalists 
iu  pnmouncing  on  the  cause  of  these  im- 
pressions. Lr.  Kaup  suggested  that  they 
were  the  footmarks  of  a marsupial  animal ; 
he  named  it  Cheirotheriuin^  and  some  geolo- 
gists were  even  fanciful  enough  to  imagine 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  branched  sea- 
weeds. It  is  now  ascertained,  from  various 
remains  of  bones  and  teeth  associated  with 
them,  that  they  were  formed  by  huge  Batra- 
chians,  to  which  Professor  Owen  has  applied 
the  name  of  LabyrinthocUms  in  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth,  the  substances 
composing  them  being  blended  together  in  a 
very  complex  labyrinthic  manner.  The 
learned  Hunterian  Professor  has  shown  that 
the  skull  of  this  reptile  is  attached  to  the 
neck-bones  by  two  joints,  and  that  the  teeth 
are  situated  both  on  the  proper  jaw-bones, 
and  on  the  bone  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
called  ^Tomer;**  cliaracters  found  at  the 
' present  day  only  in  the  ftogs  and  sala- 
manders. The  hind  foot,  as  in  the  frog  and 
toad,  was  much  larger  than  the  fore  foot, 
although  they  are  nearly  simUar  in  form. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  following  the  iu- 
dications  of  I'rofessor  Owen,  has  built  up,  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  a highly  graphic  restoration 
of  one  of  the  two  species  of  this  remarkable 
genus.  It  will  be  thus  easily  perceived  by 
any  eye,  how  the  Urge  footsteps  impressed  in 
the  sandstone  were  formed  by  animals  walk- 
ing on  the  land, and  air-breathers,  resembling  | 
: ill  most  |K)ints,  except  in  bulk,  the  batrachian 
reptiles  at  present  existing  on  the  globe. 

LEIODON  ANCEPS.  The  names  given 
by  Professor  Owen  to  a marine  Lisard,  whose 
fossil  skeletal  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  chalk  of  Norfolk.  It  was  closely  allied  i 
to  the  great  Mo9aMa%sru$  [which  see  below]. 

LEPTOPLEURON.  [See  Tklkkpeton.1  ' 
A reptile  found  in  a fossil  state  in  the  old 
red  sandstone*  i 

LITIIORNIS.  The  name  given  by  Pro-  I 
fhssor  Owen  to  the  fossil  remains  of  a bird 
preserved  in  the  Hunterian  collection.  Al-  < 
though  the  remains  of  mammalia  are  abun-  . 
dant  in  the  fresh-water  deposits,  and  in  the  , 
marine  drift  of  the  newer  pliocene  period,  | 
the  traces  of  the  existence  of  birds  are  very  , 
seldom  met  with.  Professor  Owen  easily 
accounts  for  this ; he  says,  thnt  **the  light 
bodies  of  birds  float  along  on  the  surface  i 
after  death ; and  for  one  bird  that  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  j 
perhaps  ninety-nine  are  devoured  before  de-  I 
composition  has  luflSciently  advanced  to  I 
allow  the  skeleton  to  sink.*'  I 


The  remains  of  the  Lithornis  were  found 
in  the  London  clay  of  Sheppey,  that  fertile 
source  of  supply  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 
The  professor  believes,  and  has  given  the 
reasons  for  his  reference,  that  the  remains 
belong  to  some  species  of  the  vulture  family, 
a family  of  birds  now  restricted  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  The  fossil  fruits 
described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bowerbank, 
and  collected  by  that  able  naturalist  on  tlie 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  are  mostly  referred  to 
families  of  plants  which  now  inhabit  the 
more  tropical  portions  of  the  globe ; so  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  h>und  in 
a fossil  state  on  this  interesting  spot  seem 
clearly  to  show  that  at  the  time  they  w*ere 
alive,  a warmer  temperature  prevailed* 

LOPUIODON.  A generic  title  proposed 
by  Baron  Cuvier  to  iudicate  an  extinct  her- 
bivorous quadruped,  whose  fossil  remains 
were  discovered  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  pre-  i 
sent  century  in  the  tertiary  beds  near  1m>cI  ' 
in  Languedoc.  The  Lophiodon  was  closely  | 
allied  to  ourexisting  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses,  | 
as  shown  by  its  dental  peculiarities,  and  also 
•till  more  so  to  the  extinct  Pakcutherium 
[which  see  at  p.  486]. 

MACHAIRODUS  a fwonl; 

a tooth).  A genus  of  carnivorous  mammalia 
DOW  found  only  in  a fossil  state.  It  derives 
its  name  from,  and  is  chiefly  characterised  by, 
the  long  curved  compressed  canine  teeth,  the 
crowns  of  which  have  finely  serrated  margins. 
Remains  of  this  quadruped  have  bMn  found 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  this 
country.  Professor  Owen  says,  In  this  island, 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  drifi,  there  i 
was  associated  with  the  great  extinct  tiger, ! 
bear,  and  hysena  of  the  caves,  in  the  ilcatruc-  ' 
tive  task  of  controlling  the  numbers  of  the 
richly  developed  order  of  the  herbivorous 
mammalia,  a feline  animal  as  large  os  the 
tiger,  and,  to  judge  by  its  instruments  of 
destruction,  of  greater  ferocity."  This  crea-  : 
tnre  was  the  Muchairodus,  which  Cuvier,  from 
the  imperfect  materials  before  him,  judged  \ 
to  have  been  a bear.  **  When  we  ore  in- 
formed," writes  Professor  Owen,  ^ that,  in 
some  districts  of  India,  entire  villages  have 
been  depopulated  by  the  destructive  incur- 
sions of  a single  species  of  a large  feline  ani- 
mal, the  tiger,  it  Is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
man,  in  an  earlv  and  rude  condition  of  society,  i 
could  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  more 
formidable  tiger,  bear,  and  inachairodus  of 
the  cave  epoch.  And  this  coni<ideraiion  may 
lead  us  the  more  readily  to  receive  the  nega- 
tive evidence  of  the  absence  of  well-aulhen- 
ticsted  human  fossil  remains,  and  to  con- 
clude that  man  did  not  exist  in  the  laud  j 
which  was  ravaged  simultaneously  by  three  i 
such  formidable  Carnivora,  aided  in  their 
work  of  destruction  by  troops  of  savage  ! 
hysenas."  There  are  fine  si>ecimens  of  the  | 
teeth  of  this  animal,  aud  a cast  of  its  furmi-  < 
dabic  head,  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  i 
British  Museum  there  are  specimens  of  two 
species  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 
r .Utley  in  the  tertiary  de|x>sits  of  the  8ewa- 
lik  Hills  in  India. 

MACRAITCUENIA.  This  term  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Owen  to  a genus  of  extinct 
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eamelioe  Ruminants,  whose  fossil  remaJni 
have  been  discovered  in  South  America. 
These  animals  were  of  gigantic  proportions  as 
compared  with  the  existing  Llamas  of  that 
continent,  which  in  other  respects,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  very  closely  resembled. 

HACROTHERIUM.  The  generic  name 
employed  by  Lartet  to  characterise  an  extinct 
edentate  animal,  whose  fossil  remains  occur 
in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Eppelsheim  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  also  in  a lacustrine  formation 
near  Auch,  Hautes-Pyr^n^'es.  This  animal 
formerly  represented  in  Europe  the  now 
existing  ant-eaters  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  the  Pangolins  and  Orycteropus  of  the 
adjacent  African  continent.  Its  anatomical 
peculiarities  oscillate  principally  between 
ManU  and  tlie  last-named  genus ; but  it 
also  bore  some  characters  common  to  the 
sloths, 

MEOACEROS.  A genus  of  the  Deer  fa- 
mily, the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  In  the  shell  marl,  below  the 
peat  or  bog  earth.  The  gigantic  Irish  Deer 
or  Fossil  Elk,  as  it  has  b^n  called  {.Mega- 
ceros  hibemicu$t  Owen),  was  an  immense 
creature.  Specimens  have  been  found,  which 
measured,  f^m  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the 
antlers,  ten  feet  and  four  inches  ; while  the 
measurement  h-om  the  tip  of  one  antler  to 
another,  in  full-grown  specimeus,  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  The  horns  are  very  wide, 
and  from  being  flattened  out,  somewhat  as 
in  the  Elk  or  Moose,  were  regarded  by  some 
of  the  older  naturalists  as  having  belonged 
to  a variety  of  that  animal.  To su  pport  these 
immense  horns,  the  vertebree  of  the  neck 
were  of  much  larger  size  than  in  any  existing 
species  of  deer,  while  the  legs  were  of  stronger 
proportions.  The  skull  and  antlers  of  a spe- 
cimen in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  weigh  eighty-seven  pounds.  It  was 
once  thought  that  the  females  of  this  im- 
mense creature  must  have  been  horned 
equally  with  the  male,  as  in  the  recent  rein- 
deer : the  late  researches  of  Professor  Owen 
have  shown  that  the  female  was  hornless,  as 
in  our  Fallow  Deer  and  Red  Stag. 

Remains  of  this  Deer  have  been  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  different  parts  of 
England,  such  as  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Lan- 
cashire; but  they  have  never  occurred  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  met  with  in  Ireland. 
They  seem  to  have  become  extinct  before  the 
introduction  of  man  on  the  British  Islands. 
One  naturalist,  from  the  appearances  exhi- 
bited by  a perforated  rib,  thought  that  tlie 
hole  must  have  been  produced  by  a sharp- 
pointed  instrumeut,  whicli  did  not  penetrate 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  animal's  death,  but 
which  repr>ained  long  enough  in  the  opening 
to  alter  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Professor 
Owen,  however,  has  shown  that  an  arrow- 
head, of  the  dimensions  fltted  to  make  such 
a hole,  and  sticking  in  a rib  with  its  point  in 
the  chest,  must  have  soon  killed  the  animal, 
by  piercing  the  contiguous  viscera  and  pro- 
ducing inflammation.  He  shows  that  the 
instrumeut  which  pierced  the  rib  must  have 
been  instantly  withdrawn,  and  not  left  to 
impede  the  growth  of  the  bone,  and  con- 
cludes that,  as  male  stags  arc  very  combative, 

the  injury  was  most  likely  produced  by  the 
pointed  branch  of  the  formidable  antler. 

The  bones  of  the  Megoceros  are  generally 
of  a dark-brown  colour,  with  patches  of  the 
blue  phosphate  of  iron  ; and  in  some  in- 
stances, the  hollows  of  the  long  bones  have 
contained  marrow  so  fresh  as  almost  to  re- 
semble suet 

MICROLESTE8.  A genus  of  extinct  Mar- 
supials possessing  extraordinary  palseontolo- 
gical  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it  at 
present  constitutes  the  earliest  record  of  mam  • 
malian  life  upon  our  planet.  In  regard  to 
it.  Prof.  Owen  observes,  that  the  teeth  from 
German  and  English  trias  indicate  a very 
small  insectivorous  quadrut>ed,  to  which  the 
above  generic  name  was  given  by  Proh  Plie- 
ninger.  The  German  specimens  were  dis- 
covered in  1847,  in  a bone  breccia  at  Dieger- 
loch,  about  two  miles  fh>m  Stuttgardt,  the 
geological  relations  of  wliich  are  well  deter- 
mined, as  between  lias  and  Keuper  sand- 
stone." In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
F.Q.S.,  discovered  four  teeth  in  this  country 
at  Frome,  and  these  having  been  submitted 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  great  palieontologist, 
were  also  determined  by  him  to  be  referable 
to  the  same  genus.  Among  living  marsu- 
pials the  Microlestes  presents  a tolerably 
near  approach  to  the  Australian  genus  Myr~ 
mecobiua^  but  it  is  still  nearer  in  affinity  to 
the  extinct  Plagiaulax  [which  see  below]. 

MICROTIIERIUM.  A genus  of  very 
small  herbivorous  mammals,  whose  fossil 
remains  are  abundant  in  the  lacustrine  cal- 
careous eocene  beds  of  the  Puy-de-lkvme,  in 
France.  Their  affinities  appear  to  connect  ' 
them  in  some  degree  with  existing  ruminants,  ' 
but  more  closely  to  the  extinct  Anoplciht- 
rium.  1 

MOSASAURUS.  A genus  of  extinct  gi- 
gantic marine  IJzards.whoseskeIetal  remains  ^ 
have  been  found  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  I 
Europe  and  North  America.  In  England  a ‘ 
smal  1 species  ( M,  gracilis)  has  been  discovered  1 
in  the  county  of  Sussex.  The  skull  of  a large  \ 
European  species  {M,  Hofmanni)  measures  i 
as  much  as  five  feet  In  length,  the  original  ^ 
cranium  being  found  at  St.  Peter’s  Mount,  j 
near  Maestricht,  in  the  year  1780.  A glance  ' 
at  the  restored  Mosasaurus  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  Gardens  at  Sydenham  will  best  con-  ' 
vey  an  accurate  conception  of  the  vast  mag- 
nitude of  this  lacertian  monster.  The  Ame> 
rican  species  has  been  uamed  MMosaurns 
MaximiUianu 

MYLODONROBUSTUS.  The  combined 
generic  and  sdentifle  title  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  a remarkable  form  of  extinct  Sloth, 
whose  fossil  remains  were  discovered  iii  a 
pleistocene  fluviatile  deposit  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  in  the 
year  1841.  An  almost  entire  skeleton  of  this 
animal  (which  it  here  figured)  may  be  seen 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  a most  excellent  state 
preservation.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Council  of  the  College,  this  splendid  relic  of  i 
past  greatness  amongst  the  sloths  has  been 
tpeoially  described  and  figured  in  a magnifl-  ' 
cent  quarto  work  by  their  former  Hunterian 

S>u})plement. 


I Profeuor.  The  Mylodoo,  though  not  to  large 
I M the  great  terreetrial  Megatherium,  wae 
' nevertheleM  a formidable  creature,  meaeur- 
: log  at  leaet  eleven  feet  from  the  point  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Structurally 
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it  wae  eloeel  j allied  to  the  ilothi  of  the  pre> 
sent  day,  and  like  them  obtained  ita  Uviiig 
I by  devouring  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
latter,  however,  it  did  not  ascend,  but  rated 
to  the  ground  by  its  prodigious  strength. 
[For  osteological  and  other  details,  see  Mr* 
LODOir,  at  p.  443.] 

MOTnOSAUEUS.  A genus  of  gigantic 
sauropterygian  reptiles  or  fln>lizards,  whose 
skeletal  remains  are  very  abundant  In  the 
muschelkalk  formation  of  Bayreutli  and 
Luneville.  The  species  of  this  genus,  as  in 
the  more  familiarly  known  and  allied 
Plssiosaubus,  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous,  for  at  least  seven  of  the  former 
have  been  Indicated  by  the  writings  of 
Yon  Meyer  and  MUnater,  whilst  Prof.  Owen 
states  that  he  has  described,  or  otherwise 
become  acquainted  with,  upwards  of  twenty 
distinct  forms  of  Plesiosaur.  Considering  the 
formidable  prehensile  and  offensive  arroa* 
tureoftheirJaws,onecan  readily  understand 
what  an  enormous  destruction  of  life  took 
place  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  mesosolo 
or  secondary  geological  epoch,  when  multi* 
tudes  of  these  creatures  preyed  niton  the  co* 
existing  fltlies  and  amphibia  of  the  triasiie 
and  liassic  period.  The  Nothosaurs  were 
furnished  with  extended  massive  heads,  and 
numerous  large,  sharp,  conical  teeth,  most 
of  them  being  provided  with  long  necks  like 
those  of  the  Plesiosaur.  In  regard  to  their 
natatory  oraans  of  locomotion.  Prof.  Owen 
informs  us  that  **  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  al- 
though evidently  those  of  fins  or  paddle- 
shaped extremities,  are  better  developed 
than  in  Plesiosaurus,  and  more  resemble 
the  corresronding  bones  in  the  turtle  (Che- 
lones).  The  tuberosities  or  processes  for 
muscular  attachment  near  the  head  of  ^e 
humerus  are  better  marked,  especially  that  on 
the  concave  side  of  the  shaft ; Die  distal  end 
is  thicker  and  less  expanded.  The  whole 
' bone  is  more  curved  than  in  ony  Plesiosauri, 

I The  femur  is  relatively  linger  and  less  ex- 
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panded  at  its  distal  end.  The  bones  of  the 
forearm,  like  those  of  the  leg,  are  longer 
tlum  in  Plesiosaurus.  The  articular  surfaci-t 
present  the  foramina  with  raised  borders, 
which  characterise  those  in  Plesiosauri, 
and  which  indicate  the  flbro-cartilaginous 
nature  of  the  joints."  One  species  m this 
genus  has  been  found  in  the  gr^-bUarre  de- 
posiU  of  the  lower  trims  at  Soulz-les-Bains. 
It  Is  described  by  Von  Meyer  under  the  title 
of  AT. 

KOTOKNI8.  A curious  genus  of  birds, 
closely  allied  to  the  Oaillnulet  and  Water- 
hens.  It  was  founded  by  Professor  Owen  ; 
for  the  reception  of  some  bones  sent  from 
New  Zealand  in  a fossil  state,  and  found  ' 
along  with  those  of  the  Dinoruis.  From  its  j 
osteological  characters,  the  Hunterian  Pro- ! 
fessor  inferred  that  the  bird  must  have  been 
a large  modified  form  of  the  same  natural 
family  of  Qrallatorial  birds  as  the  Porphyrio 
or  Purple  Hen;  but,  from  the  structure  of  ' 
the  sternum,  without  the  power  of  flight. 
Three  years  after,  a specimen  of  the  bird  was 
taken  alive  In  a remote  part  of  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand  i and  this  specimen, 
which  is  still  unique,  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  to,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Mantell,  and,  after 
his  death,  passed  into  the  noble  eollection  of 
birds  in  the  British  Museum.  The  yptomis 
ManUllii  was  known  to  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  name  of  Moho ; and  even 
now  it  is  called  by  the  settlers  **  Mountain- 
Maid."  At  one  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
abundant,  and  to  have  supplied  to  the  in- 
habitauts,  ere  Cook  visited  the  islands,  a fa- 
vourite article  of  food.  Partly  from  Uiis 
cause,  but  also  In  some  measure  from  the 
persecuting  attacks  of  wild  cats  and  dogs,  it  I 
seems  to  a species  on  the  very  verge  of  I 
being  exterminated.  The  specimen  in  the 
Museum  was  caught  by  some  men  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  seals,  as  they  were  searching 
the  coasts  for  them  and  other  game.  Tliese 
men  observed  the  traces  of  a Targe  bird  on 
the  snow;  and  after  following  the  foot-tracks 
fur  a considerable  distance,  came  upon  the 
bird,  which  ran  with  great  speed,  and  was 
taken  alive.  It  screamed  loud,  and  fought 
and  struggled  violently.  The  body  was  eaten 
by  tlie  crew  of  the  schooner,  and  was  said  to 
be  delicious.  The  bird  Is  about  two  feet  high, 
has  a short  strong  beak,  which,  with  the  legs, 
is  of  a blight  scarlet  colour.  The  neck  and 
body  are  of  a dark  purple  colour,  the  wings 
and  back  being  shot  with  green  and  gold. 
The  tail  is  white  beneath,  aud  the  wiugs  art 
feeble  in  structure  and  plumage. 

NOTOTHERIUM.  A genus  originally 
founded  by  Prof.  Oweu  to  indicate  the 
characters  of  a large  extinct  herbivorous 
marsupial  mammal  (AT.  Miichetlt^,  aud  also 
agreeing  with  a second  species,  whose 
skeletal  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
pleistocene  lacustrine  deposits  at  King’s 
Creek,  Darling  Downs,  Australia.  The  last- 
named  species  vas  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Maclean,  under  the  title  of  Ztfffomaturus 
trili^ns.  Structurally  speaking,  tlie  Nutothe- 
ria  appear  to  have  resembled  the  Kangaroos, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  approached 
the  singular  existing  Phascolarctus  or  Koala. 
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nnONTOSAUKUS.  The  generic  title 
Hermann  J-m  Meyer  w an  ex- 
tlnpt  inetnei  of  labyrinthodont  reptile  to. 
rateST^boae  fo«il  remaini  were  found  In 
the  bmiter  aandatone  of  SouU-lea-Baiua. 

nR'fTTHICNITES.  A term  originally 
emn?o^d  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  America,  to 
dTnote  a geMt  of  giganUc  blrda,  the  imprea- 
denote  a ge™  oi  » a aandatonei 

ofToimrotot.  rSeriSSoxTOZOu  Tin. 

h^ever  la  mote  properly  employed 
ta™’l«T^rtel^  ronaerto  the  Impreiilon 
of  exiiTct  Wrda-  feet  >» 
geological  formation  thej  may  be  found. 

OTOENODON  BAINII.  The  graeric 

SvJS'HSSS 

?^e“rildded"ro  t?e  *ranT.r^^^^ 

iwMuPM  of  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  and  a« 
j ’Wa  1 in  ppof  Owen*i  recent  Summary 

concealed  or  altogether  abaent. 

OXTUBI9.  (Thread-worma.)  A group 
of  Mmatode  Entoxoa  whoae  apcciea  have 
pointed  taila  i hence  the  generic  n^e  ^v^^^^ 
hv  Dealongchampa.  The  different  apetiM 
^ail  v«ying  from  l-4th  to  an  entire 
inch  In  lengtlu  The  form  moat  commonly 
la  the  little  0.  vtrmieularu,  which 
hXu  the  lower  hiwel  of  children  amd 
often  provea  exceedingly 

rilj  to  dlaagreeable  aymptoma,  “?* 

rid  of  by  fuiiable  apenenU.  The  body 
I f,  ‘whins,  filiform,  ‘“‘"““ed  at  either  e^ 
i tremity.  the  head  taing 

*“'*t*re«M5'et°of*Dr!  ^orge  Waller  prove 
“^1"*  irldea  to  be  poaaeiiaed  of  an  extra- 

together  by  thouaanda,  the  ftn^M 
waAmriv  ivioe  a<  numeTou*  a*  the  male#,  me 
hiarn^  of  the  development  of  there  oreaturea 
I.  set  thoroughly  underatood. 


hiatory  of  tne  aeveiojmit.;-  — 
la  not  yet  thoroughly  underatood. 

PAEAPTERIX.  The  generic  name  ap 
nlied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  certain  extinct 
firathiow  birdi,  whoae  akeletal  remaina  are 
atrutnioui  • turhariea,  and  recent 

Si’eutoSn^de^iU  of  The 

Ji^iS^aw  b^n  included  unde^ea^ve 
•1!^  in  conieouence  of  their  cloae  affinity 
^th  the  exUllng  Apttrix,  inhabiting  the 

nianet  Their  fosail  remauia  have  been 
?ound  In  the  eocene  beda  at  Shcpi>ey  and 
Brackieaham,  and  it  api>eara 
Mme  of  the  apeciea  attained  a length  of 

I twenty  ftet. 

PALAIOPHRYNOS.  The  generic  name 
given  to  oerUiii  extinct  talilcaa  BalraiihiaM 
« Toada,  evidence!  of  whoae  former  exlatence 


occur  In  the  tertiary  atrata 
Foaail  remaina  of  their  cloaely  allied  frieiida, 
the  froga,  are  atill  more  numeroua  in  the 
eocene  and  pliocene  formation!  of  the 
European  conrinent,  and  Prof.  Owen  hM 
Indicated  one  apeciea  of  the  latter  group  in 
the  tertiary  ahalea  of  Bombay. 

PAL.S09AUBUS.  A genua  of  theco- 
dont reptilea,  whoae  foaail 
deacribed  by  Meaara.  Riley  and  Stutchbury, 
end  were  obtained  “ from  the  dolomitio 
conglomerate  at  Redland, 
which  depoalt  aeema  to  be  referable  to_ the 
CMly  triiaric  period.  Aaaociated  with  th^ 
remaina  were  others  which  ^rof.  Owen  hM 
referred  to  a distinct  genua,  under  the  title 
of  Thecodonlo$ata-iu.  In  regard  to  rel^iona 
and  other  poinu  of  Interest  <»«n««*«d  *>th 
the  anatomy  of  these  ftenera.  Prof.  0«n 
obaervea,  that  “the  following  eonciu*'®"* 
may  be  drawn  from  the  knowledge  at , 
priint  poaaeaaed  of  the  osteology  of  the  ( 
ThecoilontoaBurua  and  Palaoaaurua!  their 
thecodont  lyp®  of  dentition,  biconcaw  ver- 
tebne,  double-jointed  ribs,  and  proportionate 
site  of  the  bone#  of  the  eatremities,  they 
agree  vrith  the  amphidelian  crocodiles  i but 
they  combine  a dinoaaunan  femur,  a ia<*r-  I 
tian  form  of  tooth,  and  a lacertlan  alrncture  ; 
of  the  pectoral  and  probably  P*''’'®  1 

these  crocodilian  charnoters  t and  J^ey  have 
distinctive  modiflcntiona,  aueh  as  the  moni- 
liform  apinal  canal,  in  which,  however,  the  | 
almost  contemporary  1 

oatea  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  , 
whether  the  caudal  vertebrie  are  charac-  | 
terised,  ai  in  the  Thuriiigian  Protoaaur. 
by  double  diverging  apri'oua  proceaaes-  1 
foaail  remaJna  of  the  Rhyncomtirtu,  jnst , 
alluded  to,  occur  in  the  new  red  aeiidarone  : 
triaasic  beda  of  Shropalure,  having  been 
excavated  at  the  Grinslll  quarries,  near  I 
Shrawaburv.  The  bones  were  accompanied 
by  footprints  probably  referable  to  the  same 
reptile.  BeaiiecUng  the  remaina  of  this 
animal,  our  diatingulahed 
also  remark!  that  “ the 

mouth  to  tlie  compressed  beak  of  “ft®^ 
aca-birda.  the  bending  ‘*'®  “S''be 

and  elongated  premaxillariea,  “ »•  J® 
opposed  to  tlie  deep 

of  the  lower  Jaw,  are  further  indlcationa 
that  the  ancient  BhynchMaur  may  have  h^ 
iu  jawa  encased  by  a ^ny  aheatt,  m in 
birds  and  turtlea,  the  dentinal  enda  of  the  pre- 
maxillariea projecting  from  or  . yj®  : 

defiected  end  of  the  upper  mMdible.  There 
are  few  genera  of  extinct  reptiles  of  which 
it  la  more  desirable  to  obWn  th^e  meaua  of 
‘deirmining  the  precire 

the  locomotive  extremities  than  the  ^yn- I 

eoaaurua.  The  fortunate  presentation  of 
Se  akull  has  brought  to  light  modifloattona 
o"f*the  laili”  ne  structure. 
rhelonla.  and  birda  which  were  before 
unknown  1 the  vertebraa  Ukewiae  exhibit 
very  interealing  deviations  from  the  lacertian 
The  entire  reconatruotion  of  the 
ik^eton  of  the  Rhynehotaurug  may  be  ul- 
timately accomplished,  if  due  intercat  is 
taken  In  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  foaail!  of  the  Grlnaell  quarries.  Tlie 
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•kuU  of  a RhynchoMUT  hat  been  found  in 
the  io-called  aaiid^tones  near  Elgin. 

PARTflENOGENESia.  A term  proposed 
by  Prof.  Owen  to  indicnte  procreation  with- 
out the  immediate  influence  of  the  male/* 
which  thuf  might  be  underetood  to  embrace 
wiUiin  iu  meaning  all  the  phenomena  of 
diMimilar  digenesis  or  alternate  generation, 
as  well  as  some  modes  of  extension  of  the 
species  which  are  not  strictly  referable  to  ; 
alternate  generation.  Parthenogenesis  in*  j 
eludes  reproduction  by  spontaneous  divi> 
eion  or  fission,  such  as  we  see  taking  place 
in  ActiniadaSt  by  budding  or  gemmation, 
such  as  we  see  in  Hydridas  and  polyps 
generally,  and  by  mrm-cells,  as  in  the 
sexual  viviparous  Aimidt»,  Both  in  plants 
and  animals  true  sexually  mature  indi* 
Tiduals  have  been  produced  without  the 
immediate  impregnation  of  the  ova  or  germs 
from  which  thev  have  directly  originated. 
[For  details  of  iVrthenogenesis,  see  Altku* 
KATtOV  OF  OxtfBBATlOM  abOVe.} 


pnALLtTSIA.  A name  proposed  by  Sa* 
vigny  to  indicate  a genus  of  tunicated  mol- 
luscs or  Ascidians.  It  is  synonymous  with 
the  genus  Cynthia,  in  whicli  the  sessile  body 
is  covered  by  a leathery  tunic  furnished 
with  quadrangular  anal  and  brancliial  uri- 
flees.  Ascidia,  p.  89.] 

PUASCOLOMYS  OIOA8.  At  p.  745 
will  be  found  a description  of  the  Wombat 
(P.  iMMnbat),  which  had  an  ancient  repre- 
^eotaUve  of  comparatively  gigantic  propor- 
tions. This  old  marsupial,  which  has  been 
described  under  the  generic  and  specific  title 
above  given,  appears  to  have  attained  the 
magnitude  of  our  existing  tapir,  as  it  evinced 
by  the  size  of  its  teeth,  procured  from  the 
pleistoeeue  deposits  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. 

PHABCOLOTnEHIUM.  A highly  inte- 
resting genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  the 
fossil  remains  of  whicli  have  been  found  in 
the  Stonesfield  slate.  The  species  was  first 
described  by  Mr.  Broderip  from  a specimen 
which  he  purchased,  when  a student  at  Ox- 
ford, from  an  old  stonemason,  who  brought  it 
fresh  from  the  quarry.  He  named  it  Didel- 
pAts  Bucklandi,  in  compliment  to  the  able 
author  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Mine- 
ralogy and  Geology.  Professor  Owen  has 
shown  how  nearly  it  was  related  to  some  of 
the  living  marsupials  of  Australia,  and  has 
indicated  tlie  great  similarity  of,  and  inte- 
resting correspondence  between,  other  exist- 
i ng  forms  now  confined  to  the  Australian  con- 
tinent and  the  circumjacent  seas,  and  the 
organic  remains  of  the  British  oolite.  For 
instance,  the  bony  **  palates,"  as  they  have 
been  called,  wlduh  are  found  in  that  forma- 
tion, have  been  evidently  the  teeth  of  gigan- 
tic forms  of  cartilaginous  fishes  allied  to  the 
existing  Cutracion,  a Kay-like  shark  inha-  ; 
biting  the  seas  of  Australia.  TrigoniiX,  in-  | 
tcresting  bivalves  confined  to  the  Australian  | 
seas,  are  met  with  In  a fossil  state  in  the  ' 
same  beds  which  contain  the  Phascolothe- 
rium.  The  plants,  too,  found  in  the  oolite 
arc  closely  allied  to  the  Araucaria  and  dif- 


ferent Cycadeous  plants  which  grow  in  Aus- 
tralia. This  curious  genus  is  only  known 
by  the  jaw,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Some  naturalists  had  referred  It 
to  the  reptile  class  ; but  the  detailed  exami-  | 
nation  and  reasoning  of  Professor  Owen  have  | 
shown  the  correctness  of  its  original  dc-  | 
scriber  in  referring  it  to  the  marsupial  ani- 
mals. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  mammiferous 
remains  which  have  yet  occurred  on  the 
globe. 

PIST09AURU8  LONO.<EVUS.  The 
name  applied  by  Yon  Meyer  to  indicate  a j 
species  and  genus  of  lauropterygian  reptiles 
or  fin-lizards,  whose  fossil  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  muschelkalk  forma- 
tion at  Bayreuth. 

PLACODUS.  A genus  of  extinct  verte- 
brates generally  classed  with  the  fishes,  but 
recently  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Owen  to  be 
referable  to  his  sauropteiy’gian  order  of 
reptiles.  The  genus  embraces  many  species, 
whose  chief  characteristics  lay  in  the  pos- 
session of  powerful  internal  palatine  and 
pte^goidean  teeth,  iu  addition  to  the 
ordinary  well-marked  dentition  of  the  laws. 
The  grinding  teeth  are  massive,  resembling 
paving  stones,  and  **  the  size  of  tne  last  tooth 
in  P.  laticepM  surpasses  that  of  any  of  the 
teeth  in  the  previously  discovered  species. 
In  proportion  to  the  entire  skull,  it  is  the 
largest  grinding  tooth  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  elephant  itself  not  excepted.  We 
cannot  contemplate/*  adds  the  Professor,  I 
“ the  extreme  and  peculiar  modification  of  I 
form  of  the  teeth  in  the  genus  Placodus,  with-  | 
out  a recognition  of  their  adaptation  to  the  i 
pounding  and  cruslilng  of  hard  substances,  ' 
and  a suspicion  that  'he  association  of  the 
fossils  with  shell-clad  mullusks  in  such 
multitudes  as  to  have  suggested  s{^ciul 
denominations  to  the  strata  containing 
Placodut  {fi.  g,  muschelkalk,  terebratuliten- 
kal,  Ac.>,  is  indicative  of  the  class  whence 
the  Ploi^odi  derived  their  chief  subsistence." 
As  will  bo  readily  understood,  several  in- 
teresting cranial  peculiarities  co-ordinated 
with  these  astonishing  dental  modifleations. 

PLAGIAULAX.  In  tlic  so-called  « dirt- 
bed  '*  formation,  Mr.  Beccles  has  discovered 
a numl^r  of  extremely  interesting  fossils, 
among  the  moat  valuable  of  which  are 
remains  of  two  extinct  mammals,  severally 
described  by  Dr.  Falconer  under  the  titles  of 
P.  Btccletii  and  P.  minor.  These  vertebrates 
are  supposed  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been 
carnivorous  marsupials,  having  some  close 
afilolties  to  a much  larger  marsupial  {Thyla^ 
oofeo),  whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  the 
newest  tertiary  deposits  of  Australia.  The 
generic  name  has  reference  to  the  oblique 
grooving  on  tiie  crowns  of  the  grinding 
teeth. 

PLEUROSTERNON.  The  generic  name 


applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  several  extinct 
tortoise-liice  reptiles,  whose  fossil  remains 
occur  in  the  fVeshwater  limestone  of  Purbeck. 
The  fossils  representing  the  various  species 
of  this  genus,  associated  with  other  allied 
Cheloniaiis  of  the  Wealden  formation,  are 
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all  described  and  figured  in  a monograph, 
forming  part  of  the  Palaeontograpiucai  So- 
ciety’s publication  for  the  year  1^. 

PLIOLOPUUS  VUI.PICEPS,  or  For- 
headed  Plioloph.  In  the  fourteentli  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,"  Prof.  Owen  has  enriched 
the  annals  of  mammalian  palssontology  with 
an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  above-named 
animal.  In  his  view*  the  fossil  remains  of 
this  small,  extinct  hoofed  herbivore  form  the 
best  and  most  instructive  record  of  mam- 
malian life  hitherto  obtained  from  the  eo- 
cene deposits  of  the  tertiary  age.  The  en- 
tire skull  of  the  Pliolophus  was  discovered 
embedded  in  an  ovuid  septarian  nodule  about 
a foot  in  diameter,  in  the  so-called  Roman 
cement  bed  of  the  London  clay,  at  Kyson, 
in  Suffolk.  The  specimen  was  transmitted 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Bull*  of  Harwich,  to  tlte 
Professor*  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  tlie 
cranium  presented  a peculiarity  of  **  denti- 
tion not  exhibited  by  any  later  or  existing 
species  of  mammal."  Tlie  Pliolophus  dis- 
plays close  affinities  to  the  extinct  Palao- 
therium  and  the  existing  Tapirs. 

PLIOPITIIECUS  ANTIQUUS.  The 
name  employed  by  Gervais  to  denote  an 
extinct  ape  (allied  to  HylobatesX  whose  fossil 
remains  occur  in  the  iiiioceue  formation 
I Southern  France. 

PLIOSAURUS.  The  name  given  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  a genus  of  sauropterygian 
reptiles*  or  finned  lizards,  whose  fossil  re- 
mains ^ are  peculiar  to  the  Oxfordian  and 
Kimmeridgian  divisions  of  the  upper  oolitic 
system."  Some  members  of  the  genus  have 
I b^n  discovered  in  similar  beds  in  Russia. 
The  most  marked  characters  of  the  genus 
are  those  which  have  reference  to  the  short, 
thick,  conical*  subtrihedral  teeth,  smd  more 
particularly  to  tlie  abbreviated  neck,  In 
which,  as  in  the  allied  Ichtliyosaur,  the 
vertebras  are  much  flattened  and  compressed 
together.  The  trunk  and  extremities  re- 
sembled those  of  l*le$io»auru$  ; and*  notwitli- 
standing  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  some  of  the  Pliosaurs  attained 
a length  of  nearly  forty  feet* 

FLUTETJS.  This  name  was  originally 
employed  to  indicate  a genus  of  minute  ma- 
rine animalcules,  the  forms  of  which  are  now 
known,  chiefly  through  the  researches  of 
Prof.  John  Muller,  of  Berlin,  to  be  merely 
\ larval  conditions  of  various  species  of  Sea- 
urchin  {EeJunieke).  Bipinnaria  and  Acfino- 
trocAa  are  also  larval  ecliinoderms,  the  for- 
mer being  the  young  of  Asterias.  Pluteus 
larvffi  have  a quadrangular  pyramidal  figure, 
with  a central  body  surmounted  by  a dome- 
like eminence.  They  also  usually  display 
four  or  six  arms  or  tentacles*  the  margins  of 
which  are  clothed  with  cilia,  and  on  this 
account  tiiey  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
ciliograde  Medusse.  The  young  Echinus  or 
the  OpliiuruB  is  developed  on  one  side  of  the 

I body  of  the  Pluteus,  becomes  detached,  and 
ultimately  carries  away  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  poor  larva*  which,  being  thus  uncere- 
moniously deprived  of  iUstomach,  gradually 
succumbs  to  tlte  force  of  circunutances,  and 


soon  perishes.  The  Biptnnaria  is  supplied 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  non-oiliated  strms;  | 
it  has  a long  cylindrical  body*  forming  a | 


PLOTTOS,  OR  Z.ARVAI.  OPHIUROa.  | 

kind  of  hood  at  the  upper  part,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  young  Star-fish  (.AtUf'iat) 
is  developed,  in  a similar  manner  to  the  I 
Ophiurus  and  Echinus.  I, 

POLYPTY CIIODON.  A genus  of  finned 
lizards  closely  allied  to  tlie  above,  wliuse 
fossil  remains  ^ have  hitherto  been  met  w ith  ' 
only  in  the  cretaceous  formations : in  the  ! 
green  sand  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  also  at  i 
Kursk,  in  Russia*  and  in  the  chalk  of  Kent 
and  Sussex."  The  generic  name  implies 
that  the  conical  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  longitudinal  ridges» 
The  P.  hUerruptus  is  supposed  to  have 
equalled  the  Pliusaur  in  respect  of  bulk. 

POLYZOA.  [See  Brtozoa  above.] 

POTAMOCIKERUS.  I>r.  Gray  charac- 
terises this  distinct  genua  of  tlie  fami  ly  Suidie 
by  the  Urge  bony  protuberance  with  which  < 
the  male  is  furnished  on  each  side  of  his  ' 
face,  about  half-way  between  the  end  of  the  | 
nose  and  the  eyes ) a feature  whence  the  ' 
various  species  have  derived  their  expressive 
name  of  **  Wart-hog."  The  genus  is  also 
known  by  the  ears  in  both  sexes  being  elon- 
gated and  rapidly  attenuated,  while  they 
end  in  a pencil  of  long  hairs.  The  tail  is 
thick,  long,  and  placedf  high  up  the  back.  I 
The  species  are  confined  to  Africa.  Tlie  ‘ 
Wart-hog  of  South  Africa  (P.  larvatus)  is 
black,  washed  with  grey,  the  sides  of  the 
face  being  white,  and  a large  spot  under  tiie  ' 
eyes  being  black.  Like  the  rest  of  its  family,  ' 
it  turns  up  the  ground  with  its  dilated  muz- 1 
zle,  in  search  of  tlie  roots  on  which  H prin- 
cipally feeds.  It  is  a very  active  animal,  | 
and,  from  the  great  size  of  its  head  and  the 
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•harpnen  of  its  teeth,  la  a moat  formidable 
I animal.  Dr.  Gray  haa  lately  deacribed  a . 
I 6ne  new  apeciea,  ftom  the  Camaroon  River 
in  Weat  Africa,  which  ia  now  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardena  in  the  Regent'a  Park.  It  ia  a 
very  heantifnl  animal,  for  a pig,  being  of  a 
rather  bright  reddish-brown  s the  face,  fore- 
head, eara,  and  aome  large  blotches  on  the 
legs  black.  I'heae  coloura  are  delicately 
contrasted  with  the  pure  white  of  the  edges 
of  the  eyes,  of  the  whiskers,  of  a streak  over 
and  under  the  eyes,  and  with  the  white 
continuous  created  streak  along  the  middle 
of  the  back.  Dr.  Gray  haa  named  it  Pota- 
mofhtrrm  pictut,  the  Camaroon  Wart-pig. 
It  is  the  prince  of  its  family,  and  seems  to 
tlirive  well  in  its  new  home. 

FROTOROSAiJRUS.  A name  applied 
by  Von  Meyer  to  a genus  of  aanrians,  whose 
I fossil  remains  (P.  .Sipeneri)  were  originally 
discovered  in  a copfier  mine  near  Eisenach, 

I in  Thuringia,  at  a depth  of  100  feet  below 
I the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  specimen 
> first  described  by  a Berlin  physician,  named 
Spener,  in  the  year  1710,  may  now  be  seen  in 
i tlie  Hunterian  Collection  of  the  Royal 
i College  of  Surgeons.  In  reanrot  to  the 
! anatomical  organisation  of  the  Frotoroaaur, 

{ Prof  Owen  remarks  as  follows  t — “It  may 
be  concluded,  from  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  tail,  And  the  peculiar  provision  for 
muscular  attachments  in  that  part,  and 
from  the  proportions  of  the  hind  limbs,  that 
' the  Piotosaurlis  was  of  aquatic  habits,  and 
I that  the  strength  of  its  head  and  neck,  and 
i the  sharpness  of  its  teeth,  enabled  it  to  seize 
I and  overcome  the  struggles  of  the  active 
fishes  of  the  waters  which  deposited  the  old 
Thnringian  copper  slates." 

PUFF-ADDER.  (Clotho  oHetani.)  One 
of  the  most  venomous  of  all  the  serpent  tribe. 
It  Is  a native  of  Africa,  and  seems  to  be  a 
widely  distributed  inhabitant,  the  specimens 


PTR060MA.  A singular  genus  of  tuni- 
cated  molluscs  allied  to  the  Salpa.  The 
individuals  are  very  small,  but  are  closely 
aggregated,  and  so  combined  as  to  form 
transparent  cylinders  three  or  four  inehes 
in  length,  and  hollowed  out  at  one  extremity. 
Such  a colony  may  be  compared  to  the  de- 


from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  Egypt 
all  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
The  name  PofT-adder  is  derived  ftom  a 


habit  which  this  deadly  serpent  has  of  in- 
flating itself  and  puffing  when  provoked,  a 
habit  which  may  be  easily  teen  in  the  Rep- 
tile House  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
colour  of  this  creature  to  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  sandy  and  stony  places  which  it 
frequents,  that  It  is  difficult  to  notice  It, 
especially  as  it  flattens  itself  against  the 
ground  when  not  in  an  excited  state.  Dr. 
Burchell  says,  that  the  venom  of  this  species 
takes  efibet  to  rapidly  at  to  leave  the  person 
who  is  bitten  no  chance  of  saving  hit  life 
but  by  instantly  cutting  out  the  flesh  sur- 
rounding the  wound.  The  same  traveller 
informs  us  a peeniiority  which  tenders  it 
more  dangerous,  and  whidt  it  would  be  well 
for  those  to  know,  who  are  likely  to  fall  in 
with  it.  Unlike  most  snakes,  which  dart 
forwards  when  irritated,  this  species,  it  it 
said,  throws  itself  backwards,  so  that  those 
ignorant  of  its  habits  would  place  themselves 
in  the  very  direction  of  death,  when  they 
thought  they  were  escaping  the  danger.  The 
natives.  Dr.  Burchell  says,  by  keeping  always 
in  front,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  Puff- 
adder  without  much  rUk. 


tached  finger  of  a glove,  tbe  external  surface 
being,  however,  covered  with  minute  tu- 
bercles. Each  of  these  tubercles  represenU 
the  anterior  end  of  the  individual  (ascidio- 
zooid),  and  below  the  conical  prominent 
tubercles,  which  Prof.  Huxley  (In  his  recent 
valuable  memoir  in  the  twenty-third  volume 
of  the  *‘Lton«an  Transactions**)  calls  the  lip, 
lies  the  mouth,  which  leads  to  the  digestive  * 
cavity  withlny  terminating  by  on  anal  orifice 
into  a general  cavity  (atnum),  which  latter  ' 
opens  bv  a minute  orifice  into  the  hollow  of 
the  cylinder,  or«  as  it  is  more  scientifleally 
called,  the  caeidiarium.  These  beautiful 
creatures  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas, 
and  are  extremely  phosphorescent. 

RAMPHORHYNCHXrS.  The  name  em- 
ployed by  Hermann  von  Meyer  to  designate 
a genus  of  Pierodactyle  lizards,  whoM  fossil 
remains  abound  in  the  Bavarian  llthogra- 
phio  slates  of  tlie  middle  ooli  te.  The  species 
were  ftimished  with  long  slender  tails ; and 
it  is  even  thought  that  the  anterior  part  of 
the  musale  was  covered  by  a homy  beak. 

I RHlZOrODA.  Another  name  for  the 
! Foraminiftrat  constHuting  a elass  of  minnte 
animalcules  belonging  to  the  Protozoa,  or 
lowermost  division  of  the  animal  kinsdom. 
Moat  of  the  Rhizopods  are  encased  In  a homy 
or  ealcarcoos  envelope,  which  frequently 
assumes  the  form  of  a many-chambered 
shell,  and  on  this  account  they  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  molluscous  animals.  For 
similar  reasons  they  are  sometinMn  denomi- 
nated Polythalamia,  Anatomically  their 
stmeinre  is  exceedingly  simple,  for  they  only 
consist  of  a gelatinous  mass,  portions  of 
which,  during  life,  are  thrust  out.  In  the 
form  of  root-like  processes  or  false  feet 
Cpseudopods).  These  so-called  feet  are  pre- 
hensile, and  by  contraction  serve  to  convey 
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tmall  p»rlicl«  of  organic  matter  into  the  I 8CEI.IDOTUEB1UM.  The  naine  given 
ceneral  ma«  for  the  purpoeei  of  nonriahment  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a gentu  of  extinct  terre*- 
ar.d  growth.  Tliey  have  no  apecial  sensory  trial  Sloths, 

orgaM  or  digestive  apparatus.  Tlie  simplest  proiiortions  and  are  closely  allied  to  the 
form  of  Rhizopod  it  the  Anueba  MegaUienum. 

which  will  be  fouuddetcribed  under  the  title  sieBOLDIA  MAXIMA.  Under  this 
of  PKOTsrs,  St  p.  M8.  Among  the  mort  combined  generic  and  tpeciftc  title  the 
rompUcsled  forms  may  be  mentioned  the  g|jv^„tic  Salamander  of  Japan  la  now  wery 
yummulite*,  whote  fottil  shellt  wereextraor-  «^.„crxlly  detcrit^,  although  it  has  hitherto 
riinarily  abundant  during  the  tertiary  epoch.  noticed  under  other  names.  It  is  by  far 

The  pyramidt  of  Egypt  are  entirely  com-  larireti  of  all  living  naked  Amphibia, 


posed  of  numniuUtic  limestone. 


and  ittaidtobecapable'of  atUiningalength  I 


RHYNCH0SAUBU8.  [See  Palaosau-  of  upward!  of  three  fwt.  It  is  only  equalled  | 
BiMaiiivel  t by  the  cloMly  allied  extinct  reptile  of 

EU.  aoove.j  . , , j,  . Seheuchier,  found  in  the  tertiary  fieshwater  , 

SALPA.  A singular  and  interesting  ge-  (Eningen,  and  wliich  acquired  so  I 

nus  of  covered  or  tunicated  mollnscs.  The  celebrity  under  the  title  of  Homo 

species  live  in  open  seas  1 each  indlviduU  ex-  XHluvii  Tati*.  A living  example  of  the 

hibits  an  elongated  form,  and  is  cove^  by  gi,|x)|dla  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Zoological 
an  external  transparent  tonic,  y*>ich  is  gojjjty-,  Gsrdens,  Kegent's  Park.  It  was 
highly  elastic  and  open  at  both  ends.  This  originally  purchased  in  the  market  at  Na-  | 
tunic  is  cartilaginous  in  texture,  and  lias  -osaki  by  Captain  Charles  Taylor,  of  the 
been  found  to  contain  wllulose,  a substann  ,jjjp  Xuiig  Yu,  and  was  brought  to  England 
cliemically  identical  with  that  forming  the  wooden  tub  placed  on  deck.  This 


cellular  basis  of  plants.  Two  kinds  of  Sjilpie  fjptile  is  only  found  in  the  Island  of  Niphon, 
have  been  described,  namely,  the  tohtarv  ini, , biting  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
and  aggrfgattd;  but  these  forms  are  ruiiy  Toionnic  range  of  mountains  of  the  interior. 


vary  Ing  conditions  of  the  same  species.  The  full-grown  state  there  is  no  gill 

aiiertore  present,  the  branchia  disappeaiiiig 
at  an  early  period.  As  in  our  common 
J/rr  Salamanders,  the  fore  feet  are  ftirniihed  with 

S / ^ tour  toe.,  the  posterior  extremities  being 

FI  (jp  live-toed  or  pentadsctylous.  The  eyes  are 

(fl  remarkably  small,  and  at  ftrst  almost  esca|>e 

^ B observation  amongst  the  tubercles  and  daik  i 

Bb  ‘Pot*  hy  which  the  plicated  skin  is  marked. 

1(1  6a  The  cuticle  is  frequently  shed,  and  when 

I I tSA  microscopically  examined  is  found  to  consist 

/gl  of  numerous  hexagonal  flattened  cella,  very 

similar  to  those  of  the  Water-newt.  It  is  a 
curious  habit  of  the  Salamanders  to  assist  in 
the  shedding  of  their  outer  skin  by  wiizing 
giiX  loose  portions  with  the  mouth  and  dragging 

it  from  before  backwards  over  the  tail. 
Frogs  occasionally  do  the  same  thing. 

j^9  8IVATI1ERIUM.  A genus  of  extinct  ru- 

a minating  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  which 
•S'  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 

Cautley,  on  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in  India. 
S.I.PA:  a.  80t.tTa*T;  B.  soouxoiTED.  These  naturalists  named  the  genus  after 
I - ^ . Siva,  an  Indian  deity.  The  siiecimens  found 

1 anatomical  structure,  though  ditferlng  in  de-  j,,  presented,  with  the  rest  of 

tails,  conforms  to  tlie  molluscan  type  i but  their  collection,  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
some  of  the  life  phenomena  exhibited  by  must  have  resembled  a gigantic 

these  singular  creatures  are  al^ether  ,mteIope  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  while  its 
unique!  thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in-  bead  must  have  home  some  likeness  to  that 
stead  of  proceeding  in  one  uniform  direction,  pf  jn.  The  head  was  short  and  thick, 
becomes  periodically  reversed,  the  alternat-  b»d  two  pairs  of  horns  i the  front  pair 
Ing  currenta  ocourrmg  at  regular  intervals.  ,mall,  the  hind  pair  much  larger,  and,  in  all 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a pliysiological  probability,  palmated  and  set  behind.  The 
phenomenon  utterly  at  variance  with  oiw  or-  ^ ^ small,  and  placed  on  the  sides  of 
diiiary  cx|ierlence,  and  one  which,  while  it  heiwl.  The  lips  must  have  been  great  i 
curiously  Illustrates  the  varying  resulU  »-  jy^m  the  large  projecting  bone  over  the 

pable  of  being  produced  by  a sjmple  mecha-  cyjty,  u must  have  had  a very  long 

nlcai  contrivance,  at  the  same  time  suggests  a proboscis,  an  organ  not  found  in  any  existing 
caution  as  to  the  conclusions  which  we  seem  romlnatliig  animal.  The  skull  In  bulk 
entitled  to  draw  from  known  anatotrrical  approaches  that  of  an  elephant  i the 

facts.  neck  was  shorter  than  in  the  girafib,  and 

SCELinOSAUBtJS.  A gemta  of  gigantic  much  atronger,  and  well  mited  to  sop^rt 
dinosauri.n  reptile.,  whoM  skeletal  remains  i the  weight  of  the  heavy  head  with  tU  two 
liare  b^n  dl»cover«d  In  the  llasaie  deposits  ! pairs  or  horntq  th®  hinder  of  which  wer® 
at  ( harmouth  In  Dorseulilzo.  1 roost  probably  mosslv®.  There  seems  to  havs 
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been  two  spedei  of  this  singular  genus.  The 
larger  has  given  the  two  naturalists  above 
cited  materials  for  a fine  memoir  on  its  i^u> 
liarities.  They  named  it  Sivatherium  gigan- 
teum  ; the  second  species  is  named  Sivathe- 
rium Perimense.  They  are  found  associated 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  and  extraor* 
dinary  species  of  Elephants,  Rhinoceros, 
Camels,  and  other  quadrupeds  ; the  speci- 
mens of  which,  carefuily  worked  out  of  the 
solid  stone,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  epochs,  compared  with  which 
in  remoteness,  Indian  antiquity  is  but  of 
yesterday. 

SPALACOTHERIUM.  A genus  of  ex- 
tinct mole- like  insectivorous  mammals 
founded  by  Prof.  Owen  fVom  the  examina- 
tion of  fossil  remains  discovered  by  Mr.  VV. 
R.  Brodie  in  tlie  so-called  dirt-bed  at  Fur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  Spalacothere  is  of 
especial  interest  in  a paleeontological  point 
of  view,  from  the  circumstance  that  its  skele- 
tal records  point  to  the  occurrence  of  mam- 
malian life  “about  midway  between  the 
older  oolitic  and  the  oldest  tertiary  periods.” 

STEREOGNATHUS.  The  generic  title 
of  a small  extinct  quadruped,  whose  fossil 
remains  occur  in  a fragmentary  condition 
in  tlie  Stonesfield  oolite.  The  teeth  and 
other  fossils  of  this  little  mammal  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a hoofed  herbivore, 
although  the  molars  displayed  a marked 
approximation  to  the  insectivorous  type. 

STROBILA.  A term  applied  to  a group 
of  animal  forms  associated  together  so  as  to 
constitute  a colony  of  individuals  arranged 
in  linear  series.  Thus  when  the  term  is  used 
in  the  works  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
Entozoa  or  internal  parasites,  then  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  full-grown  tape-worm,  which 
is  in  reality  a colony  of  several  hundred  in- 
dividuals in  single  file.  The  term  is  also 

f;iven  to  a similarly  constituted  chain  of 
arval  jelly-fishes,  in  which,  however,  none 
of  the  individuals  attain  sexual  maturity 
whilst  they  remain  attached.  [For  a detailed 
account  of  the  singular  metamorphoses  of 
the  Strobila,  see  Art.  Altkrnatioit  of 
Gkxkratiux,  in  the  present  Supflemekt.] 

TELERPETON.  The  name  assigned  by 
the  late  Dr.  Mantell  to  a curious  reptile, 
remains  of  which  were  found  in  a fossil  state 
by  Captain  Brickenden  and  Patrick  Duff, 
Esq.,  at  Elgin,  in  the  old  red  sandstone. 
Dr.  Mantell,  from  the  remains,  was  unable 
to  make  out  whether  they  should  be  referred 
to  the  lizards  or  the  aquatic  salamanders,  os 
the  cranium  was  in  a mutilated  condition, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  mode 
in  which  the  teeth  had  been  implanted. 
From  the  length  and  character  of  the  ribs, 
the  situation  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  well-de- 
veloj^d  limbs,  the  fossil  exhibits  affinities  to 
the  lizards.  The  most  remarkable  character 
is  the  great  slenderness  of  the  ribs,  from  which 
circumstance  Professor  Owen  applied  to  the 
genus  the  name  of  Leptopleuron.  There 
are  twenty-four  pairs  of  them,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  attached  by  a simple 
head,  as  in  the  lizards.  The  great  interest 
of  these  remains  consists  in  their  having 


afforded  the  first  certain  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  reptiles  at  the  time  the  strata  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  were  deposited.  From 
the  recent  discovery  of  vegetable  remains 
and  other  interesting  observations,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Miller  will  add  some  other 
chapters  to  his  interesting  work  on  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  Dr.  Mantell  has  called  this 
reptile  Telerpeton  Elginense^  from  tlie  loca- 
lity where  it  was  found. 

THEC0D0NT08AURU3.  [See  Paljbo- 

SAURUS,  above.] 

THYI.ACOLEO.  In  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions  ” for  1859,  Prof.  Owen  has  de- 
scribed a remarkable  extinct  caruivorous 
marsupial,  whose  bulk  and  proportions 
appear  to  have  been  equalled  only  by  our 
existing  African  lion.  The  fossil  remains 
of  this  formidable  g^uadruped  (7*.  camifex) 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  pliocene  strata  of 
the  Australian  continent. 

THYLACOTHERIUM.  A name  syno- 
nymous with  AMPIIITHERIUM  (which 
see).  Professor  Owen  has  described  a second 
species  from  the  curious  beds  of  Stonesfield 
slate,  which  he  has  named  after  Mr.  Bro- 
derip.  These  remains  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  naturalist,  as  they  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  mammalian  type  of 
organisation.  Professor  Owen  has  compared 
these  remains  with  the  bones  of  the  Myrme^ 
cobiuSt  a recent  insect-eating  quadruped  of 
Australia.  In  the  same  be&  in  which  the 
so-called  Thylacotheria  occur,  the  wing 
covers  of  coleopterous  insects  are  met  with. 
Like  the  shrews  and  moles,  these  quadrupeds 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  ^apted  for 
living  on  insects,  their  molar  teeth  being 
covered  with  sharp  points,  which  cnish  the 
hard  cases  of  the  b^tles  and  other  insects. 

TIGER-WOTjF.  a rare  marsupial  quad- 
ruped, indigenous  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  it  is  now  becoming  scarce.  Since  the 
year  1850,  there  has  been  a pair  of  these 
curious  animals  in  the  2k>ologicaI  Gardens, 
where  they  attract  great  attention  from  the 
striped  tiger-like  markinn  on  their  backs. 
From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gunn,  it  would 
appear,  that  before  the  introduction  of  civi- 
lisation into  their  native  island,  these  carni- 
vorous creatures  must  have  lived  chiefly  on 
phalangers  and  kangaroos,  as  they  oMti- 
nately  refuse  the  flesh  of  the  wombat,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  common  inhabitants  of] 
their  district.  Since  the  introduction  of  sheep 
into  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  Tiger-wolf  has 
found  a favourite  food  ( and  so  extensive 
have  been  their  ravages  among  the  flocks, 
that  the  shepherds  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
stroy them  by  every  possible  means.  They 
are  extremely  active  animals,  and,  from  the 
ruthless  persecution  they  encounter,  are 
likely  soon  to  be  extirpated.  The  species 
belongs  to  the  genus  Thylacinus  ; and  from 
its  head,  resembling  that  of  a wolf  or  dog, 
it  has  been  named  T.  cynocephedua.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  found  traces  of  what  appears 
from  the  fossil  bones  to  have  been  a second 
species  of  the  genus.  These  remains  were 
found  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  in  the  caverns 
of  Wellington  Valley,  in  New  South  Wales. 
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TKOGONOTHERtUM.  ThU  generic 
title  refer*  to  a speciee  of  extinct  rodent, 
cloMly  ftlUed  to  our  ezUting  beaver,  but 
poMCMing  comparatirely  gigantic  proper* 
tions.  Iti  fontl  remain*  occur  in  cavern* 
and  recent  tertiary  depoeit*  of  Europe,  a**o*  . 
ciated  with  the  ikeletal  debris  of  several 
allied  genera. 

XTPHODON'e  Under  this  name  two  or 
more  species  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been 
described  (T.  proeile  and  X.  GeylenMi$x 
whose  affinities  are  so  strongly  connected 
with  the  AwffAotkaivm  tliat  one  of  the 
forms  was  originally  described  by  Cnvier 
under  the  latfl-named  genua.  Xyphodon 

is  also  closely  related  to  the  Dkhodon  [above 
described}. 

ZEUQLODON.  The  generic  name  of  a 
gigantic  species  of  extinct  whale,  whose 
fossil  remains  occur  in  the  miooene  strata  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  above 
title --equivalent  to  yoke^toothed  animal^ 
has  been  given  in  consequence  of  a remark- 
able character  aflbeting  the  posterior  teeth, 
the  erowns  of  which  are  curiously  con- 
tracted, so  as  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  form 
here  illustrated.  Under  the  name  of  Aisflo- 
sairrsur,  Dr.  Uarlan  of  America  has  described 
a cetacean  answering  to  the  same  genus,  and 
very  probably  a distinct  species  from  that 


commonly  known  as  Zeuglodon  cecoVdes; 
whilst  a third  form  has  been  indicated  by 
M.  Orateloup,  who  gave  It  the  name  ut* 


Sqfudlodtm,  An  almost  entire  skeleton  of 
Zeuglodon  has  been  discovered  In  Alabma, 
from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  the  crea- 
ture attained  the  length  of  abont  seventy 
feet.  Its  habits  were  evidently  camlvoroos. 

ZTG08AURUS*  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Eichwald  to  characterise  a genus  of 
Labyrinthodont  reptiles,  whose  skeletal  re- 
mains occur  in  the  oopper-bearing  Permian 
strata  at  Urenbnrg. 
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A SYLLABUS 


PRACTICAL  TAXIDERMY; 


THE  ART  OF  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING 
ePECIMENS  OP  ANIMALS. 


TuE  ftpparatua  requisite  for  eoUceting  and  | 
preserving  the  Vertebrate  Abiuals  of  : 
this  conntry  are  both  few  aud  simple.  | 

Materials. — A good  single  or  double  bar*  ^ 
reled  gun;  the  latter  is  preferable.  A hoop*  j 
net  of  stout  brass  wire,  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  fbmished  with  a bag  of  coarse 
canvas,  twelve  inches  deep.  About  six  inches  I 
of  the  wire  at  each  end  should  be  bent  so  as 
to  form  a handle,  or  that  it  mov  be  tied  to  the 
end  of  a walking-stick  ; or  if  expense  is  no  ; 
consideration,  nothing  can  excel  the  coin*  i 
mon  landing-net  of  anglers.  A game  bag  is 
only  requisite  for  our  larger  sjpeciet;  those 
of  a smaller  size  may  be  conveniently  carried 
home  in  the  collector*s  hat  or  pocket,  or  in 
a botanical  collecting  box. 

A very  strong  scalpel,  such  as  is  used  by 
surgeons  for  cutting  through  cartilages,  but 
shorter  in  the  blade,  — costs  Is.  6cf.  j 

A pair  of  very  powerful  dressing-case  > 
scissors,  five  Inches  long, — at  2s.  per  pair. 

A pair  of  surgical  dressing  forceps,  not 
less  than  seven  inches  in  length,  which  is 
I longer  than  they  are  usnally  nmde  ; hence* 

; forth  I shall  call  them  neck  forceps : their 
: cost  is  2s.  per  pair. 

I A light  nammer. 

I These  four  instruments  may  be  fitted  into 
a leather  wrapper  for  the  pocket ; and  of 
these,  the  neck  forceps  Is  alone  indispensable; 
but  a pair  of  old  curling  tongs  ts  a tolerable 
substitute  ; and  where  economy  is  studied, 
a penknife  and  a 8li]>  of  hard  wood,  half  an 
inch  broad  and  tarring  to  a thin  edge  at 
one  extremity,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  required,  a pair 
of  pliers  and  another  of  cutting  pincers  for 
wire  ; a shoemaker’s  awl,  Iron  wire  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  needles,  thread,  coarse  cotton,  and 
tow  t a tin  box  containing  arsenical  soap, 
which  any  ajMthecary  can  prepare  from  the 
following  recipe  ; 

Camphor  - - • - 2Joz. 

Arsenic,  powdered  - - 1 lb. 

White  soap  - • • • 1 

Salt  of  tartar  - • - 6 o*. 

Chalk,  powdered  - - *2 


**  Cut  the  soap  into  very  thjn  slices  ; put 
them  inta  a pot  over  a very  gentle  Are  with 
very  little  water,  stirring  wUh  a wooden 
spoon ; when  dissolved,  add  the  salts  of 
tartar  and  chalk  : take  it  off  the  Are,  add  i 
the  arsenic,  and  stir  the  whole  gently  : 
pound  the  camphor  in  a mortar  with  a little  ' 
spirits  of  wine,  and  mix.”  * Mr.  Waterton’s  ; 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  very  good  , 
and  useful,  but  the  arsenical  soap  Is  gene* 
rally  preferred.  “ To  a wine-bottle  full  of 
spirits  of  wine,  add  a large  tea-spoonful  of 
corrosive  sublimate  ; in  twelve  hours,  draw 
it  off  into  a clean  bottle,  dip  a black  feather 
into  the  solution,  and  if,  on  drying,  a white- 
ness is  left  on  the  feather,  add  a Tittle  more 
alcohol.  Spirit  of  turpentine  will  preserve 
skins,  but  its  properties  are  somewhat  eva- 
nescent ; and  any  skin  may  be  preserved 
from  putrefaction,  if  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  kept  dry  afterwards.  It  Is  to  protect 
it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  that  we  apply 
one  or  other  of  these  nostrums. 

Mr.  Ooadby  has  prepared  a solution, which, 
for  preserving  sooie  objects  in  natural  Ms* 
tory,  is  even  superior  to  spirits  of  wine. 
Take 

9aj  salt  - - • - 4 qz. 

Alum  - - - - 2 oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate  • - 4 grains 

Boiling  water  - * 2 quarts 

well  mixed,  and  the  solution  filtered. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum)  i«  greatly 
superior  to  powdered  chalk  for  abrorbing 
bloody  and  oily  matter  in  the  process  of 
skinning.  A useful  cement  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  some  isinglass  in  not  water, 
and  adding  the  white  of  kn  egg. 

CoLLECTixo.~The  gun  Is  the  most  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  procuring  specimens  of  our 
mammalia  and  birds  ; and  did  tlie  nature 
of  this  little  work  permit,  I would  add  a 
few  hints  about  guns,  and  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  against  wild  birds.  To  the 
curious,  I would  recommend  Col.  Hawker's 

* Swsinson's  Tazidern);,  p.  2S. 
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•*  Treatise  on  Shooting.”  Shot  No.  5.  is  the 
best  forgeneral  purposes*  No.  8.  for  Thrushes, 
and  dust  shot  for  the  smaller  species  : £1- 
ley*s  wire  cartridges  (Reds)  are  invaluable 
for  coast^shooting,  or  wherever  birds  are 
difficult  to  approach.  If  a bird  is  wounded 
in  the  head,  It  is  often  difficult  to  prepare 
this  part  in  a neat  manner ; therefore,  in 
firing  at  a bird  sitting  on  a tree,  endeavour 
to  aim  so  that  his  head  shall  be  protected 
by  a branch.  By  loading  your  gun  thus,— > 
pour  in  a full  charge  of  powder,  enter  a wad 
into  the  muxzle,  cover  it  with  a single  tier 
of  shot,  place  another  wad  over  all  and  ram 
home, — jour  shot  will  be  economiaed,  and 
the  specimen  less  injured ; it  is  a deadly 
I charge  at  thirty  yards.  For  small  birds  the 
charge  of  both  powder  and  shot  should  be 
reduced  one-fourth. 

The  death  of  a wounded  bird  may  be 
speedily  effected  by  severe  and  continued 
pressure  on  the  region  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  placed  on  oppo- 
site tides,  and  below  the  wings  : a large  bird 
may  have  his  feet  and  wings  confined  by  a 
handkerchief,  and  then  the  spinal  cord  may 
be  pierced  by  a pin,  where  the  bones  of  the 
neck  unite  with  the  skull.  The  throat  should 
be  earefullv  stuffed  with  cotton  or  tow  ; the 
clots  of  blood  wi{>ed  off ; the  shot  holes 
plugged  with  cotton  ; and,  when  cold,  wrap 
the  bird  In  a square  piece  of  paper,  be- 
inning  to  roll  at  one  comer,  and  finish  off 
y twisting  the  ends  together.  When  mice 
or  shrews  are  taken  for  stuffing,  it  is  best 
to  wrap  them  in  a handkerchief,  and  drown 
them  in  water.  Before  setting  out  on  a 
shooting  excuri^ion,  provide  a clue  of  twine, 
and  should  a bird  fall  into  the  water,  tie 
the  cord  to  the  middle  of  a stick,  three  feet 
long,  or  to  your  ramrod,  and  throw  it  over 
, the  bird,  which  you  must  endeavour  to  en- 
tangle with  the  cord,  and  so  pull  it  ashore. 

{ Qamekeepcrs,warreners,  market  gardeners, 
j and  poulterers  may  all  be  advantageously 
employed  In  procuring  specimens  { and  bird- 
catchers  also,  for  such  parts  of  the  plumage 
of  birds  as  may  be  soiled  with  bird-lime  can 
be  restored  on  being  washed  with  spirits  of 
wine  : 

' Aquatic  reptiles,  and  a few  of  the  smaller 
freshwater  and  marine  fishes,  arc  best  taken 
vdth  the  hand  net,  such  as  has  been  described 
In  the  proper  place. 

1 To proewrt  Jfarine  FUhes: — Make  frequent 
I excursions  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  person, 
and  freouent  the  fish  markets  at  an  early 
hour.  You  will  find  it  a good  plan  to  induce 
fishermen  and  fish-curers,  by  making  them 
suitable  presents,  to  bring  you  desiderata. 

SKINNING  AND  MOUNTEIG 
QUADRUPEDS. 

Day  the  animal  on  its  back  with  its  head 
from  you.  Plug  up  the  nostrils  and  stuff  the 
throat  with  cotton  or  tow.  Divide  the  hair 
in  a straight  line  stretching  between  two 
points,  one  sitnated  between  the  fore  legs  and 
the  other  near  the  tail ; make  an  incision 
along  this  line  with  the  scalpel,  knife,  or 
scissors.  Turn  the  body  with  its  side  towards 
you ; raise  the  skin  on  the  breast  between 


your  fore  finger  and  thumb,  and  by  means 
of  your  fingers  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
or  its  substitute,  the  mesh  of  hard  wood, 
separate  the  skin  from  the  body  as  far  as  you 
can  reach,  only  using  the  blade  of  the  knife 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  stuffing 
in  cotton  or  paper  to  keep  the  hair  clean. 
Take  especial  care  not  to  cut  the  thin  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  intestines  } push  for- 
ward the  hind  leg,  and  divide  the  first  joint 
which  comes  in  ^ew,  leaving  the  thigh  tmne 
attached  to  tlie  bo^.  ]>o  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  Finish  off  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  separate  the  tail.  Turn  the 
subject  on  its  breast,  and  skin  along  the 
back : separate  the  fore  leg  at  the  lower  joint 
of  the  bone  which  is  united  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  shoulder-blade  by  its  upper  extremity ; 
wrap  the  carcass  in  paper  to  keep  it  from 
soiling  the  table,  and  push  rather  than  pull 
the  sldn  over  the  neck  and  skull,  cutting  out 
the  ears  and  round  about  the  eyes  with  great 
care.  Cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  head ; scoop 
out  the  eves ; extract  the  brain  through  the 
opening  left  by  the  spinal  cord ; cut  off  all 
the  muscles,  and  clean  the  bones  thoroughly. 
The  le^  are  next  pushed  inwards  andciesrra 
of  their  muscles  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
toes,  and  the  tail  skinned  as  far  as  practica- 
ble ; the  skin  Is  next  cleared  of  every  particle 
of  fat  and  muscle,  and  the  shot-holes  stitched 
up. 

The  general  principles  on  wliich  quadru- 
peds are  mounted  may  be  conciselv  stated 
Take  a weasel  which  has  been  skinned  os 
above  t provide  a quantity  of  iron  wire  consi- 
derably less  than  a crow  quill  in  diameter ; 
heat  it  till  it  is  red  hot,  and  cool  slowly  i it 
will  then  bend  with  facility  in  every  direction. 
Divide  the  cork  of  a wiue  bottle  equally  and 
longitudinally,  and  connect  the  two  pieces  by 
means  of  a piece  of  vrire  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  weasel,  mea- 
sured from  tlic  fore  port  of  the  shoulder-blade 
to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Prepare  a piece  of 
wire  jHilntcd  at  both  ends,  equal  in  length  to 
the  neck,  the  height  of  the  saull,  and  blow- 
ing one  and  a half  inches  for  its  insertion 
into  the  anterior  cork  and  projection  beyond 
the  head.  Do  the  same  with  the  tall  wire, 
allowing  for  its  insertion  only  ; and  with  the 
leg  wires  also,  making  liberal  allowance  for 
their  insertion,  not  only  into  their  respective 
corks,  but  also  into  the  board  or  stand  for 
tlic  s{)ccimcn  : these  wires  should  be  sharp- 
ened at  both  ends.  The  space  Intervening 
between  the  corks  should  be  rolled  with  tow, 
and  in  like  manner  an  artificial  neck  of  the 
same  material  on  its  appropriate  wlie. 
Anoint  the  orbits  with  soap;  stuff  with  cotton; 
and  after  a liberal  apjilication  of  the  soap  to 
the  skull,  Us  skin  and  that  of  the  neck,  tlie 
head  is  careffilly  restored  to  its  natural  i>osi- 
tion,  so  as  to  stretch  it  as  little  as  possible. 
The  1^8  having  been  anointed,  are  restored 
to  their  naturaf  position  ; and  the  wires  hav- 
ing been  entered  in  the  ball  of  the  foot,  are 
placed  behind  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  bound 
to  them  with  pieces  of  thread.  The  artificial 
body  is  then  placed  in  position,  the  neck  wire 
Is  thrust  downwards  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foremost  cork,  its  point  seized  by 
the  wire  forceps,  bent  slightly  and  pressed 
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Into  the  cork : the  wires  of  the  legs  are  secured  1 
on  eacli  side  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  the  ' 
! toil  wire.  Pledgets  of  tow  are  then  worked  1 
in  by  means  of  a thin  broad-pointed  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  sometimes  called  a stufiing 
needle ; different  points  of  the  skin  are  thus 
raised,  and  others  depressed,  by  the  fingers 
of  the  operator ; the  neck  is  adjusted,  and 
shortened  if  necessary,  by  seizing  the  project- 
ing point  of  the  neck-wire  and  pressing  the 
neck  downwards  ; tlie  body  curved  according 
to  one's  taste  and  the  i^ition  which  the 
figure  is  to  assume  when  finished  : and  thus 
the  operater  goes  on  copying  nature  carefully 
in  evetw  respect  till  the  skin  is  sufficiently 
hill.  It  is  then  neatly  sewed  up,  always 
keeping  the  point  of  the  needle  outwards, 
and  avoiding  the  entanglement  of  the  thread 
with  the  roots  of  any  of  the  hairs  : holes  are 
bored  in  a piece  of  wood,  their  position  hav- 
ing been  first  properly  ascertained,  the  wires 
are  drawn  through,  and  their  points  secured 
in  grooves  cut  in  the  board.  The  ears  are 
then  adjusted  \ the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  throat  finished  off,  by  raising  the  skin  on 
the  point  of  a stout  wire  inserted  at  the  eyes 
or  tlie  mouth,  and  readjusting  it  with  the 
finger,  and  supplying  small  pledgets  where 
necessary.  The  orbits  are  furnished  with  a 
little  putty  or  cement,  for  the  reception  of 
the  glass  eyes ; which  can  be  purchased  at 
the  shops  of  professional  bird-stuffcrs. 

After  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  easy 
to  invent  a frame-work  of  wire  suitable  for 
mounting  a larger  animal ; but,  after  all,  1 
would  earnestly  beseech  all  who  aspire  to 
something  more  rational  tlian  mere  collect- 
ing, to  content  themselves  with  the  stuffed 
sktns  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; no  true  natu- 
ralist of  the  present  age  ever  thinks  of  form- 
ing any  other  collection  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  former  method  is  expensive  and  cumber- 
some, whilst  the  latter  is  in  every  respect 
more  convenient,  more  economical  of  money 
and  space,  and  above  all  in  the  expenditure 
of  pr^ous  time  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

SKINNING  AND  PRESERVING  BIRDS. 

Before  skinning  a bird,  the  young  operator 
should  first  ascertain  the  position  of  the  cars 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  of  the  bare  space  on 
the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  secondary  quill-fea- 
thers are  inserted  over  that  part  of  the  wing 
which  is  composed  of  two  bones,  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  human  arm  lying 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist  joints. 

Any  large  bird  having  a tough  skin  should 
be  selected  for  the  first  essay  ; and  none  is 
better  than  the  Rook.  Lay  the  bird  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  with  a hammer  break 
the  first  bone  of  the  wing  at  a point  adjoining 
the  shoulder-joint.  See  that  the  throat  has 
been  properly  stuffed ; and  if  an  eye  has  been 
injured  by  the  shot,  scoop  it  out  if  possible  t 
or  else  stuff  it  up  with  cotton,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  and  humour  will  greatly 
disfigure  the  skin.  Divide  the  feathers  along 
a line  stretching  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
crest  of  the  breast-bone  to  a point  near  the 
tail ; pluck  off  the  down,  and  make  an  in- 
cision with  the  knife  or  scissors ; raise  the 


j skin  and  separate  it  from  the  muscles  as  far 
' as  the  shaft  of  your  scalpel  can  reach,  stuffing 
I in  cotton  as  you  proceed,  and  sprinkling 
some  gypsum  over  any  blood  or  oily  matter 
that  may  appe^  ; M'lien  dry,  the  gypsum 
breaks  off  on  giving  a slight  tap  with  the 
finger.  Be  careful  in  skinning  over  tlie  abdo' 
men,  and  let  it  be  a golden  rule  to  stretch 
the  skin  as  little  as  possible.  Push  forward 
the  leg  and  separate  it  from  the  body  at  the 
first  joint  tliat  is  visible,  leaving  the  tliigh- 
bone  attached  to  the  Ix^y  : then  treat  the 
other  side  in  like  manner.  After  tlus,  flnisJi 
off  the  posterior  parts ; put  the  fingers  of 
your  left  hand  below  the  rump,  raise  it 
slightly,  and  feel  with  the  thumb  fur  the 
point  where  the  set  of  bones  over  which  the 
tail-feathers  are  inserted  unite  with  the 
adjoining  vertebrae  ; and  having  ascertained 
that,  use  the  knife  with  confidence,  yet  with 
becoming  caution.  Lay  the  bird  on  its 
breast,  and  push  the  skin  along  the  back  ; 
and  as  the  long  bones  of  the  wings  were 
brokcn,the  latter  readilyaccommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  position  : separate  them 
at  the  point  of  fracture  ; wrap  the  body  in 
paper,  and  push  the  skin  along  the  neck  and 
over  the  head,  giving  specif  heed  to  the 
ears  and  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds  : 
then  sever  the  neck  where  it  joins  the  head, 
which  must  be  cleaned  in  like  manner  ; with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  scissors 
must  be  used  to  cut  out  a portion  of  the  back 
part  of  the  skull,  and  a large  part  of  the 
palate,  to  make  room  for  the  artificial  neck 
as  it  is  fixed  by  the  neck-forceps.  Fill  the 
orbits  with  cotton,  anoint  the  skull,  the  skin 
of  the  head,  and  neck  with  arsenical  soap, 
and  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  position. 
Take  hold  of  the  bone  of  a wing,  keep  its 
under  side  uppermost,  and  push  the  skin 
along  with  your  left  thumb;  and  on  coming 
to  the  quills,  insert  your  thumb  below  tlie 
barrels  of  the  quills,  so  as  to  prize  them  for- 
wards and  downwards  (presuming  that  the 
bird  is  lying  with  its  heaid  from  you).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  skin  beyond  the  anterior 
joint  of  these  two  bones  over  which  the  quills 
are  inserted  ; cut  through  all  the  muscles  at 
this  point,  and  taking  them  between  the 
knife  and  your  right  thumb,  tear  them  up- 
wards, cut  them  ofi',  and  then  amputate  the 
shattered  bone  at  the  joint,  to  which  you 
must  fasten  a piece  of  strong  thread  about 
six  inches  long  : restore  the  wing  to  its  natu- 
ral position  after  applying  the  soap,  and 
smooth  and  adjust  the  rufiled  plumage.  Go 
through  the  same  operations  with  the  other 
wing  ; push  in  the  legs,  and  cut  off  all  the 
muscles  to  the  first  joint,  beyond  which 
there  must  be  no  skiumng.  The  base  of  the 
tail  must  next  be  attended  to  ; but  avoid 
cutting  too  closely,  else  the  tail  feathers  will 
fall  out : remove  every  particle  of  muscle 
and  fat  from  tlie  skin.  If  the  subject  is  a 
sea  bird,  the  task  will  be  simplified  by  appl}'- 
ing  spirit  of  turpentine  with  a brush,  which 
will  dissolve  the  fat,  and  this  again  may  be 
absorbed  by  gypsum  liberally  applied,  and 
when  dried  it  is  cleared  away ; the  skin  is  | 
then  ready  to  receive  the  soap.  | 

The  best  point  in  a well-preserved  skin  > 
consisU  in  having  the  head  prettily  dressc<i  i 
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off,  the  neck  short,  the  plumage  neatly 
disposed,  and  the  whole  form  compact  and 
moderately  full ; and  I know  of  no  more 
eifectnal  method  for  attaining  these  ends 
than  the  following  rules:  — Take  a pledget 
of  well-drawn  tow,  somewhat  longer  than, 
and  yet  proportioned  to,  the  size  of  the  neck 
of  the  bird  ; take  it  by  one  end  on  the  neck 
forceps,  posh  it  up  into  the  skull,  into  which 
it  must  be  pressed  as  firm  as  possible ; and 
the  head  is  dressed  on  the  point  of  the  for- 
ceps, and  completely  finished  off  as  in  the 
case  of  the  weasel : withdraw  the  fon^ps, 
and  push  up  a similar  but  much  smaller 
pledget  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and 
between  the  lower  jaw : by  means  of  these 
the  neck  may  be  shortened  at  pleasure.  Then 
place  a small  pledget  along  the  back  ; draw 
in  the  wings,  adjust  their  position,  and  tie 
them  with  the  threads  within  a quarter  of 
an  incli  of  each  other,  in  the  case  of  the 
I sparrow';  and  other  birds  in  proportion.  Bring 
forward  the  tarsal,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  the  knee-joint,  so  that  it  shall  he 
somewhat  In  advance  of  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Take  a good  pledget  and  prew  it  firmly  over 
the  head  of  the  wing-bone,  and  nnder  the 
head  of  the  Icg-bonc : do  the  same  on  the 
other  side  (this  is  an  important  operation, 
and  should  be  well  done);  add  some  more 
pledgets  if  necessary,  and  bring  down  the 
end  of  the  neck-pledget  and  press  firmly; 
the  lesser  neck-piece  follows,  and  then  it  is 
ready  fi»r  sewing  up. 

By  attending  to  these  directions,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  body  so  formed  is  firm 
and  yet  very  elastic ; and  it  is  this  latter 
property  of  tow  that  makes  it  superior  to 
cotton  for  such  purposes ; yet  cotton  is 
l<Cnt  for  stuffing  into  the  orbits,  and  for 
keeping  the  feathers  clean  during  the  ope- 
ration of  skinning.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  bodies  of  birds  tai)cr  away  towards 
the  tail  ; let  this  l>c  ke]>t  in  view  when 
stuffing  a skin.  Take  a needle  and  strong 
thread,  and  for  a sparrow  give  three  stitches 
along  each  side  of  the  incision,  stitcliiug 
always  from  the  inside.  Draw  the  edges  close 
and  cut  the  thread,  leaving  about  two  inches 
hanging  from  the  bird.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  fasten  the  thread,  or  even  to  cast  a 
knot  on  it,  and  the  stitching  need  not  come 
lower  down  tlian  the  posterior  mai^in  of  the 
breast- l>onc.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
entangle  any  fcatlicrs  by  the  roots  ; but 
should  this  happen,  the  refractoiy  member 
must  be  pulled  out,  if  it  will  not  Keep  In  its 
pro|)cr  place.  Wherever  the  pluma^  is  dis- 
ordered, it  Bhonld  be  stirred  up  with  a pin, 
and  dressed  with  the  fingers  : if  the  neck  has 
been  wounded  by  a shot,  then  the  damaged 
part  should,  if  possible,  be  covered  by  giving 
the  head  and  neck  a slight  twist  to  one  side ; 
and  when  all  has  been  adjusted  to  your 
liking,  take  a slip  of  paper  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  make  a suitable  belt, 
confined  by  a pin,  and  just  large  enough  to 
confine  the  wings ; put  it  over  the  skin,  and 
see  that  in  doing  so  the  plumage  is  not  dis- 
turbed. These  are  the  dimensions  of  a belt 
for  a sparrow : 5^  inches  in  length,  and  2| 
inches  broad  : diameter  of  the  belt  If  Inches. 
Tie  the  legs  crossing  each  other,  the  right 


uppermost  if  a male,  the  left  if  a female. 
Affix  a card  label  to  the  right  tarsus,  so  that 
it  shall  lie  across  both  len ; the  generic  and 
specific  name  and  sex  should  be  written  on 
one  side,  the  locality  whence  procured,  the 
date,  and  a reference  to  your  note-book  on 
the  other  side. 

To  ascertain  the  sex  of  a bird,  make  an 
incision  over  the  loins  so  as  to  see  into  the 
abdomen  ; thrust  aside  the  intestines  near 
the  backbone,  and  there  will  be  exposed 
two  white  glandular  bodies  if  a male,  or 
an  ovarium  containing  rudimentary  eggs  if 
a female.  Press  the  tail  upwards  and  ex- 
pand it  properly,  and  pull  out  the  neck 
if  it  is  too  short ; but  if  too  long,  it  cannot 
be  shortened  in  ony  way.  The  skin  should 
now  be  laid  out  on  cotton  to  dry.  To  re- 
move soiling  matter  from  the  plumage,  wash 
with  a sponge  dipped  In  cold  rain  water ; mix 
common  starch  and  cold  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  lay  a coating  of  it 
about  ith  of  an  Inch  thick  over  the  to 
be  cleansed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours 
remove  it  with  a few  taps  of  the  finger  (the 
skin  should  be  dry  before  doing  this) : it  is 
well  adapted  for  cleansing  old  mounts  spe- 
cimens. 

Birds  such  as  Ducks,  whose  heads  are  too 
large  to  admit  of  the  skin  passing  over  them, 
should  have  their  necks  severed  about  three 
inches  from  the  head ; and  if  the  bird  has  a 
black  throat,  Uien  an  incision  sufficiently 
large  to  turn  out  the  skull  must  be  made 
lon^tudinally ; but  if  the  upper  imrt  of  the 
neck  b of  a dark  colour,  or  if  the  bird  has  a 
crest,  then  the  incision  should  be  made  there. 
Sea  birds  having  white  breasts  and  black 
backs  should  be  opened  down  the  latter,  and 
birds  which  are  pe^ectly  white  should  be 
opened  under  the  wing.  I>ong-necked  birds, 
such  as  Herons,  should  be  preserved  with 
the  neck  slightly  curved,  to  take  up  less 
room  in  packing.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
pack  as  many  birds  as  p<Mslble  into  little 
space,  the  stitches  may  be  cut,  the  stuffing 
(of  the  body,  only)  extracted,  and  the  skins 
pressed  quite  flat.  Thev  may  be  prepared 
for  being  re-stufied  by  being  wrapped  In  a 
damp  towel,  till  they  become  pliable ; and 
this  may  be  practised  should  a skin  btK^me 
too  dry  before  it  is  stuffed.  Should  the  col- 
lector ever  be  pressed  for  time  to  skin  abird — 
make  the  lon^tudinal  incision,  separate  the 
skin  foom  the  bodv  as  far  as  possible,  stuffing 
in  cotton,  and  sprinkling  powdered  charcoal 
over  the  abdomen,  and  lay  it  aside  in  a cool 
dry  situation. 

MOUNTINO. 

To  mount  a bird’s  skin,  prepare  wires  for 
the  neck  and  legs  as  for  a quadruped,  and 
an  artificial  neck  of  rolled  tow  on  its  appro- 
priate wire ; take  a handful  of  straw  well 
drawn,  tie  a string  firmly  around  it  so  as  to 
form  a standard  for  the  insertion  of  the 
wires,  but  a>nsiderably  less  than  the  body 
of  the  bird.  The  wing-bones  are  tied  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other;  the  wires 
for  the  legs  are  run  up  along  their  posterior 
edge,  and  fixed  into  the  standard  after  the  • 
neck  has  been  properly  adjusted.  The 
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{ lUbdard  U then  taken  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  handt  and  pledgets  of 
I tow  are  worked  In  with  a piece  of  pointed 
! wood;  the  more  prominent  ports  are  reduced 
I by  pressure,  and  the  hollow  ports  ore  pushed 
outwards  with  the  stick.  By  and  by,  the 
I bird  is  laid  on  its  back  on  the  table,  and 
. sometimes  held  by  the  feet  till  it  has  been 
I filled  to  its  natural  size ; it  is  then  sewed  up 
and  stuck  on  its  perch ; the  legs  and  neck 
ore  bent  into  their  proper  position,  all  de- 
ficiencies in  the  stuffing  of  the  head  ohd 
upper  port  of  the  neck  are  supplied  through 
the  channel  of  the  mouth  or  eyes ; the  wings 
adjusted  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a points 
wire  on  each  side  run  into  the  stondo^,  their 
Ups  confined  by  a bandore,  the  toil  supported 
on  a piece  of  wire  bent  m a serpentine  form, 

I and  the  whole  plumage  neatly  dressed.  Such 
I Is  a Tery  concise  outline  of  one  method  of 
j mounting  birds,  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilfiil  workman  never  fails  to  produce  the 
i happiest  results.  Other  methods  are  detailed 
by  Captain  Brown.  The  tyro’s  greatest  error 
consists  in  over-distendiug  his  specimens, 
and  in  keeping  their  le^s  too  upright : but  a 
carefiil  study  of  the  Itving  models,  and  a 
little  practice,  will  enable  him  to  make  satis- 
; factory  progress.  However  beautiful  the  art 
! may  te,  it  is  to  the  true  naturalist  scarcely 
worth  the  expenditure  of  the  time  requisite 
for  its  acquirement  and  subsequent  practice. 

NESTS  AND  EGGS. 

All  that  is  requisite  in  forming  a collection 
of  birds’  nests  is  to  dry  them  properly,  and 
to  secure  those  of  loose  texture  by  a few 
stitches  with  a needle.  To  preserve  epps  for 
the  cabinet,  make  a hole  at  the  sharp  end 
of  tlie  egg,  and  a smaller  one  at  the  larger 
end ; blow  the  contents  through  the  loi^r 
hole  : dip  a camel's  hairbrush  into  a solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  press  it  against 
the  smaller  end  of  the  e^g,  so  that  some  of 
the  liquor  may  reach  its  interior,  then  shake 
the  egg,  and  allow  it  to  drip.  Eggs  are  best 
kept  in  open  card  boxes  amongst  chipped 
moss  or  on  cotton. 


PRESERVING  REPTILES. 

Snakes  and  Lizards  may  be  divided  longi- 
tudinally, and  their  skin  glued  to  a piece  of 
posteboi^  and  then  varnished ; but  they  ore 
best  preserved  in  wide-mouthed  bottles 
! amongst  spirits.  If  large,  an  incision  ought  to 
I be  made  in  the  abdomen  to  allow  the  spirit  to 
■ penetrate  readily  into  the  intestines,  amongst 
I which  putrefaction  would  otherwise  tiuce 
' place  ; and  this  is  also  the  sure  result  if  the 
t specimen  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
’ the  sides  of  tlie  vessel  i hence  the  propriety 
i of  suspending  U by  a thread  from  the  cork, 
which  must  oe  covered  with  several  layers 
of  bladder  and  one  of  tinfoil,  and  cither 
painted  or  varnished.  But  amongst  watei 
reptiles,  the  skins  of  the  Frog  and  Toad  may 
be  preserved  thus : Cut  out  the  whole  inside 
I of  the  mouth  with  a pair  of  scissors,  separate 
; the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  from  the  skull, 
raise  up  the  jaws,  and  push  bock  the  skin 
‘ with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  pulls  the 


i body  in  a contrary  direction ; and  thus  the 
whole  carcass  is  drawn  out  at  the  mouth. 
Restore  the  legs  to  their  natural  position  ; 

I fill  the  skin  with  dry  sand ; stop  the  mouth 
I with  cotton  ; when  dry,  give  a coat  of  copal 
I ^sTuish,  and  dry  in  a draught  of  air ; and  ! 
* by  makiog  a small  incision  in  the  lower  | 
part  of  the  body,  the  sand  will  readily  csca|>e. 

SKINNING  AND  PRESERVING 
FISHES. 

To  preserve  the  delicate  scales  and  evanes- 
cent colours  of  many  species,  wrap  every  spe- 
cimen in  tissue  paper  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
hood.  Specimens  for  examination  ore  best 
preserved  in  spirits,  with  a label  of  block  tin  or 
lead,  having  a number  cut  or  engraved  on  it, 
and  referring  to  your  note-book,  attached  to 
each  specimen.  But  a very  neat  collection  of 
our  fishes  may  be  formed  on  the  following 
plan,  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Foniell  of 
Edinburgh.  The  fish  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally, so  os  to  preserve  on  one  side  the  skin 
and  fins  in  on  entire  state,  also  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  t begin  at  the  head,  and  work 
downwards  to  the  tail,  removing  the  skin 
carefully ; the  coating  of  tissue  paper  will 
grcatlv  assist  the  o|)erator ; and  when  the 
skinning  has  been  effected  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  after  being  damped  with  a wet 
sponge  : reduce  the  bones  of  the  head,  thin 
down  the  base  of  the  fins,  and  anoint  the 
whole  with  arsenical  soap.  Take  a sheet  of 
pasteboard  larger  than  the  fish  itself,  and 
covered  on  one  side  with  stone-coloured 
paper : sew  the  skin  bv  its  lower  edge  to  tlie 
pasteboard,  using  a fine  jointed  saddler’s 
awl  os  a piercer ; then  stuff  in  chopped  tow 
till  the  skin  Is  filled  to  its  natural  size,  sew- 
ing the  upper  margin  to  the  paper  os  tho 
work  proceeds,  from  the  tail  to  the  shoulder, 
and  glue  the  head  to  the  pasteboard-  The 
fins  may  be  supported  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion by  means  of  slips  of  paper  gummed  to 
them,  and  these  may  be  removed  after  the 
skin  is  dry,  by  wiping  them  with  a damp 
•ponse  \ then  two  or  three  coatings  of 
copal  varnish  ore  given  to  the  skin  ; and  tliis 
finishes  the  operation.  The  scientific  name 
should  be  printed  or  written  in  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  card  below  : the  skin  may  be 
simply  glued  to  the  pasteboard,  and  tocn 
Toniished. 


8KULI.8  AND  STERNA. 

To  prepare  skulls  and  sterna  of  birds, 
which  are  very  interesting  objects  for  the 
cabinet.  Remove  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
neatly  and  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure 
their  natural  cliaracter  by  scraping  or  cutting 
their  surfaces  with  the  knife  ; then  put  the 
skeleton  into  clean  water,  in  which  a little 
salt  has  been  dissolved,  till  such  time  os  the 
blo^  has  been  extracted  from  the  bones  ; 
and,  in  order  to  whiten  the  preparation,  it 
may  be  next  put  into  a very  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  again  into  cold  water  ; after 
which  it  should  be  dried  in  a draught.  As  the 
bones  of  most  sea-birds  are  very  oily,  their 
first  bath  should  contain  a little  soda  iu  so- 
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lution ; and  holes  should  be  drilled  in  the 
larger  bones  to  admit  the  water  into  their 
interior. 

The  curious  windpipes  of  tlie  Mergansers, 
and  certain  Ducks,  should  be  stee{>ed  in  a 
little  salt  and  water,  and  then  pinned  to  a 
board  to  dry  ; and  when  dry,  give  a coating 
of  copal  varnish. 

Preparations  of  the  gullet,  crop,  and  sto- 
mach of  birds,  throw  a beautiful  light  on 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  the  proper 
classification  of  these  interesting  creatures 
is  founded : Having  skinned  a bird,  and 
removed  the  breast-bone  so  as  to  expose  the 
internal  organs,  tie  up  the  intestine  where  it 
leaves  the  stomach,  cost  a running  noose 
over  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gullet,  insert 
a blow-pipe  or  any  other  tube,  tighten  tlie 
string,  and,  when  Uie  whole  is  properly  in- 
flated, slip  the  noose  suddenly  over  the  end 
of  the  tube,  and  secure  the  passage  with  a 
firm  knot ; hang  the  preparation  up  to  dry, 
and  finish  ofif  with  a coating  of  copal  var- 
nish. 

If  the  carcass  of  a small  animal  is  baited 
with  honey,  and  laid  near  the  nest  of  ants  or 
wasps,  the  tx>ues  will  be  beautifully  picked. 

Cabintst. — Let  the  young  collector  con- 
tent himself  with  such  accommodation  as 
an  old  chest  of  drawers  can  afibrd,  or  an  old 
trunk,  fitted  with  movable  wooden  trays  of 
various  depths,  haring  a piece  of  leather  or 
tape  nailed  at  either  end  instead  of  handles  t 
and,  when  he  reauires  to  procure  a cabinet, 
let  it  be  neat,  plain,  ana  portable  : better 
have  two  small  movable  ones,  tlian  one 
fixture. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  preserving  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  second  great  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  termed  Invertdxrata., 
by  systematists,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
members  not  being  furnished  with  a back- 
bone. 

CRUSTACEA. 

In  the  Lobster,  Crab,  Shrimp,  Sand-hopper, 
Centipede,  and  Wood-louse,  or  Sclater,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  north,  we  have  familiar  ex  < 
amples  of  this  class. 

Apparatus.  — A water-net,  such  as  has 
been  formerly  described.  A pair  of  forceps, 
4^  inches  long,  such  as  any  tin-smith  will 
cut  from  the  refuse  of  his  bench  ; a few  bags 
of  cotton  cloth  to  secure  the  more  formidable 
species.  A wide-mouthed  phial,  2^  inches 
high,  and  li  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with 
a cork  stopper,  secured  with  a piece  of  thin 
brass  wire  twisted  round  the  neck ; by  this 
simple  contrivance,  the  cork  may  be  started 
or  adjusted  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand : 
it  should  be  filled  with  some  spirituous 
liquor. 

CoLLECTiNO Fishermen  (especially 

oyster-dredgers  and  fish-curers),  nay,  even 
cookmaids,  must  all  be  employed  to  cater  for 
i the  collector,  for  man  v a curious  crustacean  is 
found  in  the  stomacn  of  fishes.  The  larger 
species  are  best  transported  in  bags,  and  suf- 
1 fered  to  die  slowly  in  cold  fresh  water.  The 
' smaller  species  die  readily  in  spirits. 

Presbrvixo.  — The  bodies  of  Lobsters 
should  be  pulled  separate  from  the  hinder 
parts ; all  the  internal  organs  scooped  out, 
then  anointed  with  soap,  and  joined  together 
with  cement : the  feet  are  properly  arranged, 
and  the  organs  of  the  mouth  properly  dis- 
played, and  retained  in  position,  by  means  of 
pins  stuck  into  the  board.  With  a trian- 
gular-shaped awl  drill  holes  in  the  under 
sides  of  the  claws  of  crabs,  and  extract  the 
flesh  with  hooked  wires  ; the  back  shell  is 
pulled  separate  from  the  body,  the  internal  i 
organs  removed,  and  soap  and  corrosive  sub-  i 
limate  liberally  applied  ; it  is  then  set  after  | 
the  faslxion  of  the  Lobster,  and  dried  in  a 
draught  apart  from  the  sun's  rays.  The 
smaller  Crabs,Shrimps,  &c.may  be  laid  within 
cord  trays,  which  are  made  thus ; — Parallel 
to  the  four  sides  of  the  card,  a straight  line 
is  cut  by  the  point  of  a penknife,  sumcicntly 
deep  to  admit  of  one-half  of  its  substance 
being  cut  through,  and  folded  back  without 
difiSculty  ; the  space  between  the  edge  and 
the  cut  line  will,  of  course,  constitute  the 
depth  of  the  box,  and  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  collector,  or  the 
nature  of  the  specimens  it  is  to  hold  : when 
these  four  sides  are  cut,  the  corresponding 
comers  are  taken  out  by  the  scissors,  and 
the  sides  bent  up  and  united  by  pasted  slips 
of  paper.”  « The  bottom  of  the  box  should 
be  covered  with  paper  of  a stone  colour. 

The  smaller  species  of  Crustacea  should  be 
transfixed  with  a pin,  or  gummed  upon  slips  ! 
of  card,  as  in  the  case  of  minute  insects. 

INSECTS. 

Apparatus — Authors  have  given  a long 
list  of  nets  and  other  articles  requisite  for 
the  collector ; but,  in  reality,  they  are  few 
and  simple ; and  such  can  be  re^ily  pro- 
cured or  constructed  at  a small  expense  even 
in  the  country.  A brass  hoop  net,  already 
described,  and  fitted  with  three  bags,  one 
made  of  cotton  cloth,  14  inches  deep,  for 
sweeping  ; another  of  similar  size,  of  coarse 
canvas,  for  water  insects ; and  the  third 
made  of  a green  gauze  veil,  having  a depth 
equal  to  two  and  a half  times  the  diameter, 
for  collecting  all  winged  insects.  A wide- 
mouthed phial,  that  can  be  put  into  your 
waistcoat  pocket,  like  the  one  already  de  • 
scribed  for  the  Crustacea,  and  containing 
spirits.  Another  pocket  phial,  having  a 
quill  inserted  into,  and  projecting  an  inch 
below,  the  bottom  of  the  cork,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  small  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rally soon  suffocated  by  the  fumes  from  the 
bruised  laurel  leaves  and  camphor,  which 
should  always  be  placed  in  it,  os  well  as  a 
few  bits  of  blotting  paper  to  prevent  the  in- 
sects being  too  much  shaken.  Pill  boxes  of  i 
various  sizes,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  gross  of  twelve  | 
dozen : number  them  from  No.  1.  upwards  i 
on  the  lid  and  the  bottom  of  each  box  to  | 
prevent  confhsion.  Quills,  or  the  young  j 
shoots  of  the  elder  tree  peeled  and  drie<l, 
fitted  with  a plug  of  cork  and  wax  at  one 
end,  and  with  a cork  at  the  other.  A pocket  ' 
collecting  box  made  of  tin,  on  the  principle 

* Swainson*s  Taxidermy,  p.  95,  | 
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of  ft  bftcrkgammon  board,  so  that  when  tns  of  crerr  kind  maybe  procured  at  Messrs. 

opened,  lH>th  shelves  will  lie  flat  on  the  Knight's,  Foster  Lane,  Ixmdon. 

table;  lined  with  cork  threc-sixteenths  Damaged  needles,  or,  os  thev  are  generally 

• of  an  inch  thick  on  both  sides,  and  covered  called,  cabinet  makers*  needles,  ore  most 
‘ with  paper,  liaving  columns  ruled  on  It  useful  for  setting  insects;  so  arc  any  tall 

and  numbered,  that  the  collector  moy»takc  pins,  a proixirtlou  of  which  should  be  sharply 
notes  of  his  captures.  A sujiply  of  the  bent  to  one  side  with  the  wire  pliers.  To 
bruised  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  con-  form  a setting  stick,  take  a needle  between 
; tained  in  a gauze  bog  it  pinned  into  a comer;  the  pliers,  and  push  iU  head  into  a stick 
j ftnv  handy  box  of  pasteboard  or  light  wood  S inches  long,  about  as  thick  os  a small  quill, 
I will  do  equally  well,  or  one  mav  be  con-  and  secure  it  with  a silk  thread  well  waxed  ; 
structed  of  po^board  on  the  principle  of  the  other  end  it  fitted  with  a small  camera 
two  cord  traVs,  having  a piece  of  linen  cloth  hair  brush.  A pin  bent  at  the  point  and 
^ glued  behind  in  place  of  hinges.  To  glue  fitted  Into  a handle  is  also  very  useful  for 
cork  firmly  upon  tin,  the  surface  of  the  latter  setting  insects.  Braces  which  ore  generally  of 
must  be  chipped  with  the  point  of  a nail ; a triangular  shape,  of  Torious  sizes,  and  tram* 

I i^PPly  the  glue  with  a brush,  and  then  strew  fixed  by  a needle  or  pin  at  the  broader  end. 

^ fine  sand  over  it ; when  dry,  pour  off  the  A Setting  Box  should  be  formed  of  deal 
loose  particles ; give  another  coating  of  glue,  three-sixteenths  of  on  iuch  thick,  121  inches 
I and  also  one  on  the  cork,  and  press  it  down  high,  and  9 inches  square;  the  top,  sides, 

I and  apply  heavy  weights  equally  distributed  and  bottom  ore  entire,  and  to  insure  stability 
I till  it  is  thoroughly  d^.  A pincushion  the  latter  ought  to  project  half  an  Inch 
I made  of  several  folds  of  flannel  secured  be-  beyond  either  side  ; coarse  gauze  is  nailed 
I tween  two  cards,  and  affixed  to  the  inside  of  on  the  bock,  and  the  door  is  merely  In  frame 

* the  coat  on  the  left  breast  by  means  of  two  and  also  covered  with  gauze ; thus  providing 
I loops  passing  over  two  little  buttons.  A fur  the  ready  admission  of  the  air  and  the 
j common  high-shaped  snuff-box  is  very  con-  excluidon  of  dust.  There  should  be  two  little 
! venient  for  earring  a few  braces,  and  three  rings  and  staples  on  either  tide  to  serve  as 
I or  four  little  pill-boxes  m-field.  A pocket  handles,  and  a drawer  inch  deep,  sub- 
; conecting'box,  for  caterpillars,  of  any  con-  divided  into  oomputments  for  pins,  braces, 

venient  »iape,  having  its  sides  pierced  with  &c.;  it  is  situated  close  below  a false  bottom. 

I holes  : tin  is  the  best  for  several  rcoaons ; it  Each  setting  board  U covered  with  cork  and 
! is  strongest,  lightest,  and,  above  all,  the  then  paper^,  leaving  a margin  equal  to 
coolest  ^r  such  a purpose  ; but  a large  pUU  three-eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  ; and  the 
box  pierced  with  r^-hot  needles  will  do  very  boards  are  placed  on  inch  and  a half  above 
well.  An  ale-glass  or  tumbler  with  a gauze  one  another:  this  will  dve  five  to  the  box 
cover,  and  a little  black  earth  from  a hollow  described,  and  they  are  fitted  into  grooves  in 
tree  for  the  con>*enience  of  such  caterpillars  the  sides.  But  all  this  may  be  done  much 
os  undergo  their  metamorphosis  below  more  cheaply  ; fillets  may  be  glued  on  the 
mound,  forms  a convenient  breeding-cage,  sides  to  receive  the  boards,  the  drawer  may 
For  a particular  description  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  be  dispensed  with,  and  a curtain  fastened  to 
breeding-cage,  and  much  that  relates  to  the  the  roof  of  the  box,  so  that  It  may  be  folded 
collecting  and  preserving  of  insects,  I beg  to  up  when  necessary,  which  will  answer  every 
refer  the  Inquirer  to  * Insect  Architecture  useful  purpose  in  place  of  a door, 
and  Miscellaules,*  p.  224.,  one  of  Knight’s  A stand  for  placing  insects  on  to  be  exa- 
Weekly  ^ries : the  wo<^cuts  will  easily  mined,  may  be  formed  by  gluing  a piece  of 
enable  him  to  comprehend  many  of  the  de-  cork  on  one  end  of  an  empty  cotton  reel, 
•criptions  given  in  this  little  treatise,  in  the  For  mounting  insects  on  cards,  gum  traga- 
preparation  of  which  the  author  has  been  canth  is  su|>erior  to  gum  Arabic ; to  live 
studious  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense.  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  a piece 
A pair  of  short  tin  forceps,  already  de-  of  gum  the  size  of  a sliilling.  A bottle,  fitted 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Crustacea,  for  seiz-  with  a glass  stopper,  containing  oxalic  acid : 

I ingiDsects;a wet fingerondthumbis readiest,  A tin  box,0  inches  long,  inches  brood,  by 
and  often  superior,  especially  for  small  in-  21  inches  high,  fitted  vdth  cork  on  the  lid, 
sects.  The  pocket  knife  and  a lens  of  three  and  having  a movable  bottom  of  tin  pierced 
modifying  powers  ought  to  constitute  part  with  many  holes,  resting  on  points  soldered 
I of  tne  naturalist’s  dally  equipment : a single  to  the  sides,  six-eighths  of  an  incli  above  the 
' lens  at  Is.  Qd,  will  show  wonders,  but  a fixed  bottom,  the  space  between  them  being 

' dington  or  Stanhope  lens  is  indisx)ensable  reserved  for  bruised  laurel  leaves  ; any  con- 
fer small  insects.  venient  little  box  fitted  with  a pasteboard 

A lantern,  8 inches  in  height*  and  about  trav  may  be  substituted. 

3 inches  st^uare,  fitted  with  a lamp  to  burn  £very  collector  should  be  content  with 
spermaceti  oil,  and  having  a polished  tin  store-boxes  till  his  collection  has  become 
reflector  and  buU’t-eye  gloss,  is  most  suitable  extensive:  handsome  boxes  of  this  descrip- 
for  moUiing ; a good  one  will  cost  4s. : It  tion  can  be  purchased  for  10s. ; but  any  car- 
should  be  furnished  with  two  straps,  one  for  penter  can  manufacture  plain  yet  useful 
the  waist,  the  other  for  the  neck.  A small  ; ones,  of  half-inch  deal,  after  the  fashion  of 
portion  of  the  wick  should  always  be  cut  off  a backgammon-board,  in  two  equal  halves, 
previous  to  relighting  the  lamp.  so  as  to  hold  insects  in  each.  Diiiieusions  in 

the  clear,  as  follows  : Length  17  inches, 
Fixs.^The  best  kind  of  pins  are  the  solid  breadth  14  inches,  depth  of  two  lialves  when 
beaded  pins  sold  by  EdcLten  and  Taylor,  closed  34  inches.  Tne  inner  and  upper  edge 
Crown  C^urt,  Cheapside,  but  Insect  Appara-  of  oue  half  is  furnished  with  a fillet  of  zlno, 
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fltUng  Into  a corresponding  groove  in  the 
one  opposite,  to  as  to  exclude  dust  and  mitest 
a piece  of  stout  linen  cloth  is  glued  on  the 
bMk  to  assist  the  little  hinges,  and  the  sides 
are  secured  by  a pair  of  hooks  and  staples. 
The  ordering  of  a cabinet  is  a very  serious 
matter.  * Ingpen's  Instructions  for  collect* 
ting  Insects,'  price  Ss.  Gd.,  should  be  con* 
suited  for  this  and  all  that  relates  to  the 
whole  subject  of  which  it  treats  \ and  even 
after  studying  this  work,  the  entomologist 
should  seek  the  advice  of  some  experienced 
friend,  and  the  workshop  of  a clever  trades- 
man. Order  a quantity  of  rough  cork  } glue 
it  to  a board,  and  send  it  to  be  cut  up  j 
into  slices,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
at  some  saw-mill  where  veneert  are  cut ; 
then  smooth  down  the  surface  of  the  slices 
with  a large  wood  file,  and  polish  with 
pumice-stone  from  a painter's  shop : a sheet 
of  paper  is  then  accurately  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  tlie  box,  and  the  cork  cut  to  the 
pattern,  and  glued  into  its  place,  where  it  is 
secured  by  a few  wire  nails  and  heavr 
weights,  equally  distributed,  till  the  glue  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Cut  a sheet  of  stone-coloured 


To  prepare  glue  for  use,  break  the  cake 
into  small  pieces,  and  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  cold  a'ater;  pour  off  as  much  of  the 


water  as  vou  think  will  leave  sufficient  to 
make  a solution  of  glue  strong  enough  for 
your  purpose ; boil  over  a brisk  fire,  stirring 


paper  to  the  dimensions  requisite  for  cover- 
ing the  cork  { cover  the  former  witli  flour 
paste  on  tlie  under  side,  and  allow  it  to  be 
well  saturated  before  laying  it  down  t smooth 
its  surface  with  a cloth,  and  dry  in  a cool 
place.  Previous  to  pasting  down  the  paper, 
fill  up  ali  the  holes  in  the  cork  witli  a com- 
position of  equal  parts  of  tallow,  resin,  and 
bees'-wax ; this  may  be  melted  on  a large 
scale  In  an  iron  spoon,  such  as  plumbers  use, 
and  poured  into  a box  to  the  depth  of  one 
quarter  of  an  Inch  ; it  is  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  cork,  though  not  equal  to  it.  The 
author  has  seen  American  pine-wood  so  very 
soft,  that  a stout  inscct-pln  might  be  stuck 
into  it,  without  being  bent,  and  it  possesMd 
considerable  elasticity  for  retaining  the  pin; 
but  the  best  substitute  for  cork  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  is  * Baldwin's  Improved 
Elastic  Gun  Wadding,*  Ho.  9.,  which  can 
be  purchased  from  any  gun-maker  at  Od.  per 
sheet.  8oak  it  in  water  for  eighteen  hours, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  glue  it  into  the 
box,  and  lay  heavy  weights  over  it  for  two 
days  or  so,  and  then  cover  It  with  paper: 
but  the  most  economical  method  of  prepar- 
ing an  insect  store-box  which  can  be  devised 
is,  to  cover  the  bottom  with  paper,  and  glue 
small  chins  of  cork,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  tliiclc  and  of  sufficient  size  merely  to 
hold  the  point  of  a pin.  To  cut  cork,  the 
knife  or  saw  should  be  wiped  with  a cloth 
moistened  with  oil ; but  as  oil  spoils  the 
paper,  its  injurious  effects  may  be  neutralized 
by  the  application  of  a little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. Where  it  is  inconvenient  to  send 
cork  in  its  rough  state  to  the  saw-mill,  it 
should  be  cut  into  strips  about  three  inches 
broad ; fix  them  in  a vice,  and  with  a fine 
cabinet  maker's  saw,  cut  them  into  slices 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  tliick  \ glue  each 
piece,  worst  side  down,  on  a sheet  of  brown 


frequently* 

Geitkral  Remarks  ok  Collbctuto  Ik- 
SECT8. — Insects  are  always  most  abundant  in 
that  district  which  enjoys  a warm,  equable 
temperature  and  a drr  and  kindly  soil ; but 
the  greatest  variety  will  ever  be  found  in  that 
whi^  possesses  a mat  diversitv  of  soil,  and 
consequently  a rich  flora.  In  the  woods,  the 
oak,  elm,  poplar,  Hmei  willow,  birch,  and 
bazle,  and  tlie  sallow  and  Scotch  fir  when  in 
flower,  are  the  moat  prolific  trees ; nor  must  ' 
the  lichens,  which  clothe  the  trunk  of  the 
old  tree,  and  the  lowly  mosses,  which  cluster 
at  its  root,  be  forgotten.  The  agarics  and 
fungi  which  gladden  our  eyes  in  the  late 
autumnal  walk,  and  the  stony-hearted 
FStnffus  Bokti,  which  furetels  the  destruction 
of  the  proudest  member  of  the  forest,  each 
and  all  yield  a rich  harvest  to  the  collector. 
Hedgerows,  not  the  gaunt  mathematical 
hedges  of  Sojtland,  but  the  broad  free-grow- 
ing hedges  of  ^ merrie  Eugland,"  with  their 


sloe,  and  the  rambling  woodbine ; hedge  I 
banks,  ditch  banks,  forest  glades,  commons,  1 
lanes,  heaths,  and  marshes  covered  with  long  j 
waviM  grass,  rank  vegetation,  and  gaudy  | 
wild  flowers ; and  amongst  the  latter,  the  i 
various  tribes  of  buttercups,  hemlock,  and  ' 
thistle,  are  the  choicest,  whilst  the  despised 
nettle  is  most  prolific  in  a multitude  of  spe- 
cies. Stones  must  be  upturned  everywhere, 
bark  scraped  off  trees,  and  all  decaying  tim- 


ber carefully  explored.  All  organized  matter 
going  to  decay,  whether  dunghills,  the  drop- 
pings of  cattle,  or  dried  hollow  stems  of 


paper  of  the  required  dimensions  laid  on  a 
board,  and  drive  a few  wire  nails  through 
ea^  piece,  to  keep  all  firm  until  the  glue  be 


dried  : reduce  all  irregularities  with  the  file, 
and  polish  with  pumice-stone. 


plants,  dead  animals  on  dry  land  or  bv  the 
sea-shore,  the  sweepings  of  granaries,  cellars, 
bakehouses,  and  the  scrapings  of  sheep- 
folds  I lakes,  pools,  and  rivers  contain  manv 
peculiar  species ; hence  I may  conclude  with 
tills  dictum,  — “ fiearch  everywhere.** 

Few  insects  are  stirring  during  winter: 
but  ponds  should  be  draped,  the  bcu'k  of 
trees  and  rotten  wood  explored,  mosses  and 
lichens  carried  home  in  bags  for  examina- 
tion, by  shaking  them  over  a white  plate. 
Dig  some  inches  deep  at  the  roots  of  trees 
for  pupss  in  the  months  of  January  and 
Februaiy.  Many  more  water-beetles  will 
bo  found  in  spring.  Search  below  stones,  on 
well-trodden  patnways,  and  sunny  banks, 
and  by  the  margins  of  pools,  stamping  vio- 
lently on  the  ground,  to  disturb  su^  as  are 
lurking  there  : throw  tufts  of  grass  and  the 
dung  of  herbivorous  animals  into  water,  and 
the  insects  will  rise  to  the  surface.  Bees 
and  two- winged  flies  haunt  most  of  our  early 
flowers,  especially  tlie  sallow  and  aloc- 
thom  amongst  trees.  At  all  seasons  look  6n 
the  north  tides  of  trees,  gate-posts,  and 
palings,  for  moths  in  a state  of  repose. 

In  summer,  insects  may  be  taken  in 
greatest  abundance  from  two  or  three  hours 
after  sunrise  till  noontide  : their  relative 
abundance  is  much  influenced  by  the  wea- 
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theri  they  delight  !n  w&rmth  ) and  the 
I eloee  heavy  atmosphere  which  preoedei  a 
' thunderstorm  is  peculiarly  grateful.  There 
are  a f^w  motlis  which  fly  bv  day ; most 
I of  them  fly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  night, 
I and  again  before  sunrise.  Many  a rare 
I beetle  of  darkling  habits  will  reward  the 
I wakeful  collector,  who  will  sweep  in  likely 
places,  putting  the  contents  of  hU  net  into 
a good^siaed  hag  tied  at  the  mouth  : this 
, penod,  then,  is  the  collector's  harvest.  Au> 
tumn  likewise  has  its  rarities,  especially 
I amongst  the  moths,  and  certain  lively  tribes 
I of  two-winged  flies  of  parasitical  habits  \ 
but  with  the  advancing  season  many  an  old 
familiar  form  disappears,  and  In  the  languid 
movements  of  others,  which  were  once  the 


very  tyi>es  of  animal  enjoyment,  the  ap- 
proach of  stem  winter  is  no  less  certainly 
foretold,  than  by  the  fading  and  falling  lean 


He  is  a sorry  collector  indeed  who  cannot 
make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  for 
adding  to  his  stores  that  may  occur ; to 
knock  down  an  insect  with  his  hat  or  pocket- 
handkercliicf,  to  seize  and  transfix  it  before 
I it  recovers  from  the  shock,  and  then  to  pin 
I it  into  the  crown  of  his  hat  { to  form  a paftcr 
' twist  for  a second,  and  a box  made  from  the 
: hollow  stem  of  some  of  the  hemlock  tribe, 

I with  a paper  ttop{>er  for  a ^Ird  : but  a phial 
containing  some  bruised  leaves  and  crumpled 
blotting  pa(«r,  a collecting  quill  or  two,  and 
a few  small  pill-boxes,  fitting  the  one  within 
the  other,  should  constitute  part  of  the  daily 
equipment  of  every  collector.  He  will  make 
most  progress  if  he  confines  hU  attention  to 
a particular  order  throughout  the  season,  or 
during  a part  only  of  a season  : he  should 
also  ^oose  a favourite  locality  where  In- 
I sects  abound,  for  every  day  will  probably 
bring  some  new  species  to  light ; but  at 
the  same  time,  he  should  ever  be  ready  to 
capture  a rare  insect  belonging  to  other  than 
his  favourite  order,  whilst  by  to  doing  he 
may  confer  a boou  to  science  and  gain  a 
friend  in  need  by  a timely  and  acceptable 
' gift. 

I Peculiar  Mbtiiods  of  collectuto  Iw- 
I SECTS.  COLEOPTERA.  (JifetlCM.) — A whltO 
' sheet  spread  on  the  grass  will  attract  many 
I species  ; others  may  be  captured  on  walls  and 
wall  tops,  and  other  localities  already  men- 
' tioned:  the  collector  pusheifthe  sweeping  net 
before  him  amongst  the  grass,  or  strikes  It 
from  side  to  side,  and  up  amongst  the  branches 
of  trees  j or  these  may  be  violently  shaken,  or 
beaten  over  a piece  of  cotton  cloth  spread 
below,  or  an  open  umbrella  lined  with  cotton 
cloth,  or  the  little  net  itself.  The  tin  forceps 
are  useful  for  seizing  insects  in  crevices,  or 
amongst  a tangled  mass  of  leaves  and  flowers 
in  the  bottom  of  the  net : the  largest  sized 
beetles  are  put  into  spirits;  the  smuler  ones, 
and  especially  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
species.  Into  the  collecting  bottle. 

Orthoptera.  (/fouse  and  Field  Crickets^ 
4«.)— CoUeoted  by  the  hand,  or  in  the 
sweep-net,  and  popped  into  the  collecting 
bottle. 

Neuroptera.  {I>ragon-JUes^ 

^c.)~  X'hcy  are  most  easily  captured  during 


dull  cloudy  weather,  or  at  a late  or  early 
hour  t they  are  transfixed  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  fore  wings  by  a pin,  and  placed  | 
in  the  collecting  box,  near  the  bruised  laurel 
leaves,  and  the  wings  of  Dragon-flies  con- 
fined by  braces : the  latter  are  very  tena- 
I clous  of  life  { the  May-fliesdie  very  speedily. 

Htmbkoptkra  (J3eej,  Wasps,  ^c.)  and 
DiPTKRA.or  two-winged  are  struck  at  ; 
with  the  gauze  net,  and  secureil  by  giving  it 
a pecular  twist ; the  captured  insect  Is  then  ! 
placed  on  the  collector's  knee,  and  confined 
by  tightening  the  net  over  head,  and  held  in  > 
that  position  between  the  fore  finger  and  ' 
, thumb  of  the  left  hand ; a pin  Is  drawn  with 
! the  right,  and  the  insect  is  transfixed  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  the  centre  between  the 
wings : the  pin  is  seized  by  the  point,  the 
head  is  easily  worked  clear  of  the  net,  the  j 
insect  is  then  pressed  in  the  breast  with  the  ; 
thumb-nail  under  the  wing,  and  then  placed 
in  the  collecting  box. 

Hemiptbsa  (Aphides  ot  Plani-Uce^  Water 
boatmen^  and  Water  clearers)  are  taken  by 
the  hand  or  by  sweeping.  The  aquatic 
species  may  be  tuen  with  the  net  in  almost 
every  brook  and  pond  : according  to  their 
size  they  are  either  transfixed  by  a pin  or 
placed  in  a bottle  of  spirits,  or  in  the  collect- 
ing bottle. 

Lepidoptcra.  (Butferjlies  and  ifoths.) — 
The  former  have  a chosen  locality ; hence 
their  capture  is  in  tome  respects  pretty  easy. 
They  may  be  sometimes  induced  to  stoop 
fhim  theu*  flight,  and  settle  near  a stone 
which  has  been  tlirown  into  the  air  before 
them.  They  are  taken  with  the  ba^-net, 
seized  by  the  thorax  or  breast,  which  is 
violently  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  stupify  the  insect ; it  Is  then 
lifted  by  the  antennee  or  feelers,  laid  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  transfixed  with  a 

{>in.  Practice  will  make  the  collector  expert 
n handling  the  insects  of  this  order,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  delicate  scales  with 
which  the  wings  are  clothed.  For  moths, 
which  ore  a very  “ peculiar  people,”  he  must 
resort  to  various  flowers  by  night,  esiieclally 
those  of  the  sallow,  ivy,  and,  above  all, 
the  honeysuckle,  In  their  season  ; also  to 
those  of  tlie  French  marigold,  fuschla,  lo- 
belia, pansy,  jessamine,  and  inislctoe  ; and, 
amongst  wild  flowers,  to  the  white  bladder* 
wort,  and  the  common  ba^  reed,  in  autumn: 
some  species  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree.  Go  to 
your  hunting-ground  just  before  the  bat 
comet  forth  ; kneel  down  near  the  flowers, 
having  your  face  turned  towards  that  quarter 
of  the  sky  whence  there  is  most  light,  and 
with  poised  net,  and  ey«  and  ear  attuned, 
await  their  coming,  ilaving  caught  one, 

I gather  up  your  net  around  your  captive  t 
take  a pill-box  from  your  right  |>ocket,  and 


ulacing  the  lid  between  your  Ups,  carry  the 
Dox  carefrilly  past  your  left  hand,  holding 
the  bag.  and  place  it  over  the  insect ; con- 


fining  the  latter  by  pressing  the  box  against 
I the  gauze  till  the  lid  is  fixed,  by  slowly 
I withdrawing  the  net  from  between  the  lid 
I and  the  box,  which  is  then  placed  in  the 


a 
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right  hand  pocket,  where  the  full  boxes  are 
always  placed,  to  prevent conf^ion.  Moths 
are  never  pinned  on  the  spot. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  Inventive 
genius  of  our  naturalists  has  pointed  out 
i seveial  admirable  methods  of  alluring  moths 
to  their  certain  destruction.  In  * British 
Moths,'  Naturalist’s  Library,  page  102.,  it  is 
shown  what  a powerful  source  of  attraction 
a Sinumbra  Lamp  is,  when  placed  in  a room 
at  an  open  window  ; and,  again  at  page  105., 
it  is  recommended  to  provide  an  empty 
sugar  hogshead,  or  a 1^-hive  besmeared 
outside  and  inside  with  the  refuse  honey, 
and  placed  on  a forked  stake  four  feet  high. 

1 A lantern  may  be  carried  on  a pole  by  a 
, boy,  in  a dark  wood,  and  the  collector  fol- 
; lows  to  strike  at  the  inquisitive  moths  ; but, 

1 above  all,  I must  recommend  the  practice 
1 of  boiling  one  pound  of  the  coarsest  and 
' strongest-smelling  brown  sugar  that  can  be 
procured,  in  some  water,  until  it  becomes  a 
i syrup,  alx>ut  as  thick  as  molasses  : before 
rising  it  add  a teaspoonful  of  fine  old  Jamaica 
rum  (this  is  not  indispensable)  to  a teacup- 
fhl  of  the  mess,  and  apply  it  liberally  with 
; a small  paint-brush  in  a circle  around 
the  stems  of  trees  growing  on  the  skirts  of 
woods,  meadows,  and  in  hedgerows,  especi- 
ally such  as  have  a western  aspect.  Do  this 
about  sunset,  and  retire  for  some  time  i li^ht 
your  lantern,  and  approach  the  trees  with 
caution,  holding  your  net  close  to  the  stem 
to  receive  such  moths  os  may  tumble  dead 
drunk  from  the  tree,  on  your  attempting  to 
place  a pill-box  over  them.  The  most  aston- 
ishing results  have  followed  the  adoption  of 
this  method  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  I 
would  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  have  not  tried  it.  Calm,  warm, 
and  dark  nights  are  most  favourable  for 
**  Mothing,"  but  if  the  weather  has  been  very 
j hot  for  some  time  previous,  and  if  honey- 
1 dew  abounds,  the  moths  will  despise  your 
j ambrosial  nectar,  till  the  summer’s  rains 
have  washed  off  their  more  natural  food. 
In  this,  as  In  every  other  department  of  col- 
lecting, the  young  naturalist  will  meet  with 
many  disappointments  < but  perseverance 
is  always  commendable ; and  some  lucky 
night  will  more  than  compensate  for  previous 
diMppointments.  When  a moth  is  observed 
reposing  on  a tree  or  gate-post,  place  a pill- 
box over  the  insect,  and  then  move  the  box 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  till  the  insect  takes 
refbge  in  its  interior. 

ON  8ETTINQ  AND  PRESEBVINO 
INSECTS. 

CoLXOPTKRA  (Beetles)  are  never  pinned  on 
the  spot  when  taken  ; but  whether  drowned 
in  spirits,  or  stupified  in  the  collecting  bottle, 
they  should  always  be  immersed  in  hot 
water  to  destroy  any  lingering  sparks  of 
. vitality  : they  are  then  laid  on  blotting 
paper  to  dry,  and  the  larger  species  are 
transfixed  with  a suitable  ^n  through  the 
^ centre  of  the  right  elytra  or  wing-cover.  The 
. pin  is  best  worked  into  the  body  with  a 
slight  boring  motion,  or  in  the  instance  of 
certain  very  hard- cosed  insects,  such  as  the 
^-larger  Weevils,  the  point  of  tiie  setting- 
L 

needle  should  be  used  as  a piercer  for  the 
more  delicate  pin,  which  is  made  to  project 
below  the  insect,  thus  affording  space  for 
securing  it  firmly  in  the  cork,  and  to  prevent 
the  legs  of  the  specimen  from  touching  the 
paper.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  should  be 
displayed  If  possible,  the  antennas  well  set 
out  with  pins,  and  the  legs  set  out  in  a natural 
position  to  diy.  All  the  smaller  species  that 
would  be  damaged  by  such  treatment,  must 
be  gummed,  from  two  to  six  in  company 
according  to  size,  on  pieces  of  card  about 
two-and-a-half-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ; for 
two,  pierce  it  with  the  setting-needle,  and 
transfix  U with  a pin,  leaving  it  at  an  equal 
height  above  the  cork,  with  the  larger  spe- 
cimens ; having  given  the  card  a coating  of 
gum,  lift  the  beetle  with  the  camel’s  hair 
brush  on  the  setting-stick,  hold  it  between 
your  fingers,  and  after  expanding  its  limbs 
and  the  parts  of  its  mouth,  place  it  bodily 
on  the  card,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  the 
setting-board.  No  insects  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  longer  amongst  spirits  than  is  ne- 
cessary, for  j^r  a time  maceration  com- 
mences at  the  joints,  and  the  limbs  separate 
ftx)m  the  body  ; but  where  time  is  pr^ous, 
diy  the  insects  carefully  on  blotting  paper 
laid  on  a setting-board,  and  deposit  Uiem  in 
a pill-box : a hot  water  bath  will  fit  them 
for  the  setting-board  at  any  time.  Should 
a limb  break  off,  it  should  be  immediately 
restored  with  a little  gum  water. 

Grease.  — When  a thick-bodied  specimen, 
like  the  Ghost  Moth,  becomes  greasy,  im- 
merse it  in  spirits  of  turpentine  ; and  then 
stick  it  on  a bed  of  calcined  mo^esia  till 
dry,  when  the  magnesia  may  be  blown  off. 

To  kill  Mites  on  Insects. — Take  equal  parts 
of  oil  of  anise,  oil  of  thyme,  and  ‘alcohol  { 
mix,  apply  a drop  to  the  infected  si>ecimen. 

Oktuoptera.  (Crickets;  Cockroaclies.) 
The  larger  species  are  pierced  through  the 
thorax  with  a pin,  before  the  anterior  marrin 
of  the  ivings;  these  are  extended,  and  together 
with  the  limbs,  are  retained  in  a natural 
position  until  dry : like  all  other  insects, 
too  small  for  the  pin,  the  smaller  members 
of  this  order  are  gummed  on  cards  of  suit- 
able size  t they  are  killed  by  being  placed 
over  bruised  laurel  leaves,  or  dipped  into 
scalding  water.  These  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  order  Hbmiptera  (Aphides, 
W ater-clearers). 

Nkuroptxra.  (Dragon-flies ; May-flies.) 
The  former  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
must  be  killed  by  being  pierced  in  the  breast 
with  a needle,  dipped  in  oxalic  acid,  — a 
dangerous  fluid, — which,  if  it  touch  any 
piece  of  furniture,  or  the  operator’s  hands, 
must  be  neutralized,  by  being  mixed  with 
cold  water.  When  dead,  cut  up  the  abdomen 
with  a pair  of  fine  'scissors,  extract  its  con- 
tents, and  put  in  a small  roll  of  blotting 
paper  dipp^  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sul^ 
limate.  Tliis  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
colours  unimpaired  : the  larger  May-flies 
must  be  set  in  the  same  way,  and  the  wings 
of  both  are  extended  horizontally  and  con- 
fined with  braces. 
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Utmexoptera  {Bee*  and  fTnfpa)  and 
Diptrra  \,Two-\cingcd  Flia').  The  largest 
iniecU  belonging  to  the  flrst*mentioDed 
. order  are  best  killed  by  being  pierced  in  the 
; breast  with  a needle  dipped  in  oxalic  acid  ; 
those  of  a smaller  size,  and  our  two>winged 
flies,  are  easily  killed,  by  pressing  smartly 
on  the  thorax  below  the  wings,  or  by  the 
fumes  from  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
laurel ; but  at  these  cannot  be  procured  In 
every  situation,  lucifer  matches,  or  German 
tinder,  may  be  burned  in  anv  close  vessel, 
such  as  a tumbler,  or  basin,  inverted  on  a 
piece  of  leather,  or  thick  woollen  cloth.  The 
larger  and  medium>tizcd  insects  have  their 
wings  displayed  to  most  advantage,  when 
they  are  confined  till  thoroughly  dry,  be- 
tween stages  of  card  supported  on  needles, 


at  the  proper  elevation  : the  size  of  the 
stages  required  for  a wasp  will  be,  one  pair, 
five-eighths  by  four-eighths,  and  another 


or  upper  and  confining  pair,  four-eighths  by 
three-eighths.  The  insects  ^longing  to  both 
orders  are  transfixed  through  the  centre  of 
the  thorax,  between  the  wings. 

Lepidoptbra.  {ButterJlieM  and  Mothg,") 

The  former  may  be  killed  by  smartly  press- 
ing the  thumb-nail  into  the  thorax  below 
the  wings  { and  should  this  fail,  bruised 
laurel  leaves  or  oxalic  acid  will  effect  yotu* 
purpose.  In  setting,  the  wings  should  be 
brought  well  forward  by  placing  the  point 
of  the  setting-needle  Mninst  some  of  the 
stronger  nervures  near  their  base  ; and  they 
are  rested  on  a brace,  stretching  along  their 
outer  margin,  and  confined  by  smaller  braces, 
placed  over  thi«  larger  brace.  The  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  should  either  be  elevated  or 
depressed,  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary, 
by  a little  brace  i and  the  antennss  or  feelers 
kept  in  their  proper  place  by  means  of 
needles : but  mc^eru  taste  approves  most  of 
butterflies  being  set  on  pieces  of  cork,  having 
a groove  cut  with  a rat-tailed  file  for  the  re« 
ceptlon  of  the  body,  and  the  surface  gently 
sloping  towards  either  side. 

Moths  arc  deprived  of  life  by  elevating  the 
lid  of  the  pill-box,  and  introducing  a bruised 
laurel  leaf : the  insect  is  stupified  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes  ; it  is  then 
shaken  out  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
transfixed  with  a pin  through  the  centre  of  I 
the  thorax,  which  should  be  then  pierced 
with  a needle  dipped  in  oxalic  acid.  Moths 
may  also  be  stupified  witlt  the  fumes  of 
German  tinder,  or  lucifer  matches  : but  the 
latter  are  apt  to  injure  the  pluman  of  some  ' 
species.  The  larger  species  of  Spmnx  moths 
should  have  their  bodies  dipped  into  scalding 
water,  their  winn  being  meanwhile  held 
overhead  ; and  the  only  way  to  preserve 


their  thick  bodies  is  to  slit  them  up,  and 
remove  their  contents,  putting  in  a roll  of 


blotting  paper.  In  lifting  moths,  they  should 
be  seiz^  hold  of  by  the  antennss  or  legs,  and 
^reat  care  should  be  observed,  so  as  not  to 


injure  the  downy  scales  on  their  win^  In 
transfixing  the  smallest  moths,  the  pin 
should  be  made  to  incline  forwards  over 
their  heads,  so  that  when  it  is  stuck  per- 
pendicularly into  the  setting-board,  the 
wings  of  the  insect  may  be  at  once  set  by 


elevating,  and  then  bringing  them  forwards. 
The  larger  species  may  be  set  after  the 
fashion  of  butterflies  with  braces ; but  the 
favourite  way  with  modem  collectors  is,  to 
prepare  cork  cradles,  wliich  only  differ  from 
those  already  described  for  the  butterflies, 
by  being  sloped  behind,  as  well  as  towards 
either  side,  and  the  points  where  the  dif- 
ferent slopes  meet  are  rounded  off  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  eye  i the  groove  receives  the 
body  of  the  moth,  and  the  wings  are  brought 
forward  and  confined  with  small  braces  : 
this  position  is  an  unnatural  one,  but  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  displaying  the  beau- 
ties of  these  lovely  creatures.  The  dissevered 
limbs  of  any  insect  should  be  replaced  with 
a little  gum.  The  best  is  gum-lac,  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

Caterpillars.-— When  one  of  these  Is 
taken,  a supply  of  leaves  from  the  plant  on 
which  it  was  found  ought  to  be  secured ; and 
on  reaching  home,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
box,  or  some  suitable  vessel,  with  a little 
black  earth  from  a decayed  tree,  into  which 
it  may  burrow,  and  some  twigs,  upon  which 
it  may  perhaps  affix  itself  before  entering 
the  ch^salis  state,  or  amongst  which  it 
may  spin  its  cocoon.  Breeding  cages  for  the 
Lepidoptera  should  never  be  without  a twig, 
on  which  the  new-born  insect  may  mount 
and  aerate  its  wings,  which,  without  such  a 
convenience,  would  be  dwarfed  in  size,  and 
of  a crumpled  shape.  To  preserve  cater- 
pillars for  the  cabinet,  place  them  in  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  or  strong  alcohol,  for  some 
time,  till  they  become  quite  hard  t then  o{>en 
them  below,  and  stuff  with  cotton,  suid  gum 
them  on  cards. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a collector  to  set 
above  three  or  four  specimens  for  his  own 
cabinet : duplicates  of  every  clast,  after 
being  dried,  may  be  placed  in  pill-boxes, 
with  a little  camphor  to  keep  off  mites  ; but 
it  is  best  to  pierce  each  insect  with  a pin,  and 
it  may  afterwards  be  relaxed  by  placing  it 
on  a cork  in  a basin  of  water,  ttovered  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Stevens, 
in  the  Zoologist,  page  1341.,  recommend  that 
twelve  young  shoots  smd  their  leaves  of 
the  common  laurel,  or  forty  leaves  of  the 
same  shrub,  should  be  bruised  in  a coarse 
bag,  with  a mallet  on  a stone : place  the 
bog  in  a jar,  and  stick  the  insects  to  bo  re- 
laxed on  the  bag,  and  close  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  with  a piece  of  bladder ; in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  specimens  are  fit  for 
the  setting-board.  By  this  mo(^  of  treat- 
ment, mites  and  mouldincss  inay  be  de- 
stroyed from  off  all  infected  specimens. 
A^ain,  a mouldy  specimen  maybe  saturated 
with  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  tome  camphor 
has  been  dissolved,  and  then  dried  in  a warm 
place.  Should  a specimen  become  greasy, 
apply  a little  spirits  of  turpentine  ; If  that 
is  not  effectual,  scrape  a little  Frendi  chalk 
over  it,  expose  the  specimen  to  heat,  and 
allow  the  chalk  to  remain  for  some  days. 
As  most  collectors  are  careless  about  their 
duplicates,  these  should  always  be  placed  in 
quarantine  for  some  time.  Most  insects  will 
take  about  a week  to  dry  in  the  setting-box 
in  good  weather. 


Considerable  collections  of  insects  may 
now  be  sent  in  a box  per  post,  for  a small 
sum  of  money,  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
the  box  should  be  made  of  some  light  wood 
or  strong  pasteboard,  and  when  filled,  it 
ought  to  be  farther  protected  from  injury 
by  a layer  of  cotton. 

Store-boxes  for  general  purposes  should  be 
divided  perpendicularly  (i.  e.  when  the  hinges 
are  lying  farthest  from  you)  with  pencil  lines 
half  an  inch  apart,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
majority  of  our  insects  ; but  when  a collec> 
tion  has  been  labelled,  it  is  arranged  in  the 
following  manner  : the  larger  spikes  of  Co- 
leoptera,  Orthoptera.,  and  JTemiptera,  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  in  pairs  ; and  several 
specimens,  according  to  their  size,  of  the 
smaller  species,  in  a greater  number,  in  a 
row,  and  a single  specimen  with  its  wings 
displayed  below  each  species.  Hfpnenoptera, 
Neuroptera,  LepidopUra^  D^tera:  Insects 
belon^ng  to  these  o^ers  are  arranged  singly, 
placing  the  males  first.  Retain  lour  speci- 
mens of  each  species  of  Butterfly  ; two  males 
and  two  females,  one  of  each  set,  in  the  na- 
tural way,  and  the  other  displaying  the 
under  sides  of  the  wings.  After  what  has 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  setting 
insects  belonging  to  the  various  orders,  it  is 
easy  to  fix  the  relative  width  of  the  pencil 
lines  defining  the  columns,  by  simply  mea- 
suring the  extent,  covered  by  a pair  of  in- 
sects, or  one  insect,  as  the  case  may  be  t but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  width  between  Die 
lines  must  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  labels, 
which  must  be  written  or  printed  with  tlie 
pen  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner.  Having 
ascertained  these  points,  proceed  to  mark  on 
the  points  of  the  columns  with  the  compasses, 
measuring  along  two  strsdght  lines  parallel 
to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  tne  box 
(looking  towards  the  hinges),  beginning  in 
each  case  at  the  left-hand  side  ; then  connect 
these  points  with  pencil  lines,  using  a correct 
square  which  fits  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Labels  are  either  written  in  a neat  distinct 
hand,  or  printed  with  the  pen  on  slips  of 
paper.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  plac^  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  that  of  the  spe- 
cies below ; both  are  transfixed  with  a pin 
through  the  centre,  near  the  upper  margin, 
so  as  not  to  hide  the  writing  on  the  label  in 
the  least  degree  ; somewhat  in  this  style  — 


A.kchomenxs,  BonellL 


for  the  genus ; 


Ak.  ruASixus,  Fab.  for  the  species : 


after  the  former.  Is  given  the  name  of  its 
illustrious  founder  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  whilst 
the  species  was  established  by  Fabricius,  one 
of  the  princes  of  entomology. 

All  collections  of  Insects  must  be  kept  dry ; 
a supply  of  camphor,  or  a sponge  saturate 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  must  be  kept  in 
each  drawer,  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  mites, 
Ac.  t should  these  harpies  appear,  which 
will  be  known  by  a little  dust  lying  below 
the  specimens,  let  them  be  well  baked  before 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  spirit 
of  wine,  and  a little  camphor  in  solution. 


SPIDERS. 

The  sweeping-net  brings  to  ttew  manj 
beautiful  species  of  these  despised,  but  most 
interesting  creatures.  No  opportunity  should  1 1 
be  lost  of  collecting  them  from  amongst 
grass  and  flowers,  on  low  bushes  and  trees, 
and  walls  and  rocks  { or  of  studying  their 
wonderful  economy,  and  making  sketches  of 
their  nets  and  nests.  Put  the  insects  into 
spirits,  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on 
blotting  paper  to  dry,  and  then  transfix 
them  with  a pin  through  the  cephalo-thorax, 
which  corresponds  with  the  thorax  of  insects, 
and  set  their  limbs  in  a natural  position  by 
means  of  pins  or  needles. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1847  are  given  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  preparation  of 
Crustacea : — **  Crustacea  : the  large  species 
should  be  allowed  to  steep^  in  fresh  water  till 
their  flesh  becomes  putrid  and  fluid  ; the 
specimen  is  then  suspended  or  laid  in  dif- 
ferent positions  imtil  the  contents  of  its  shell 
have  rtln  off ; and  after  being  dried  in  a 
draught,  it  is  fit  for  the  cabinet:  the  little  Pin- 
notheres, or  Pea-crabs,  should  be  plunged  into 
boiling  water  for  two  minutes. 

SHELLS  AND  MOLLUSCA. 

ArPARATUS — A circular  spoon  made  of 
tin,  4 inches  in  diameter,  with  an  upright 
rim  half  an  inch  high,  the  bottom  concave, 
and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  that  will 
only  admit  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  and 
fhruished  with  a socket  pierced  with  three 
or  fotir  holes,  through  which  a string  is 
passed,  to  tie  it  to  a walking  stick  : with 
this  the  mud  is  scraped  from  the  bottom  of 
ditches  and  pools,  the  water  and  mud  filters 
off.  and  the  delicate  shells  are  left  in  the 
spoon.  Three  or  four  small  sieves,  of  various 
sizes,  are  useful  for  sifting  shell  sand,  whether 
procured  on  shore  or  by  dredging.  The 
oyster-dredge  is  an  excellent  implement,  but 
it  is  very  unhandy.  The  gangui  used  on 
the  coast  of  France  may  be  shortly  described 
from  Captain  Brown’s  Taxidermy,  p.  106. 

It  is  simply  a bag  of  strong  net-work,  2 fleet 
in  diameter  and  feet  in  depth ; the  mouth 
is  kept  open  by  means  of  a stick  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  dividing  the  aperture  into  two 
halves,  the  lower  edge,  which  drags  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  loaded  with  heavy 
weights,  which  act  as  scrapers,  and  the  upper 
edge  is  furnished  with  corks,  which  help  to 
keep  the  mouth  open.  To  prevent  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bag,  it 
should  be  protected  externally  by  a piece  of 
untanned  hide. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1847,  page  1848.,  Mr. 
Hepburn  describes  the  light  and  portable 
dredge  invented  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  Dublin, 
and  which  can  be  readily  hauled  in  by  one 
man  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  rowers 
of  the  boat,  when  the  bag  is  filled. 

**  The  figure  represents  the  dredge  mounted 
and  prepared  for  action  t the  two  scrapers, 

A B C D and  A B C D,  are  each  20  inches  in 
len^h,  bv  two  inches  in  breadth ; parallel 
with  their  lower  edges,  C D and  C D,  about 
fourteen  holes,  equi-distant  from  each  other, 
are  pierced  to  receive  the  laces  of  \he  bag, 
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and  theae  two  platea  are  Joined  at  their 
lower  extremitiee,  by  meant  of  two  croea- 
bart,  C C and  D D,  to  at  to  form  an  angle  of 
alwnt  4^  with  the  plane  of  thit  petition  ; 
each  bar  it  5 Inchet  in  length,  hr  three-and> 
a>half-eightht  in  diameter.  The  armt  E F 
and  £ F are  each  16  inchet  in  length,  by 
6^  Inchet  in  diameter,  and  play  upon  the 


erott  bam  ^ meant  of  double  twirel  Jolntt, 
at  teen  at  £ E and  £ £.  Their  anterior  ex* 
tremitiet  at  F are  beaten  flat,  to  at  to  meet 
elotely,  and  rertlcally,  and  are  pierced  for 
the  reception  of  the  twit  H,  which  at  the 
tame  time  pattet  through  the  extremities  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  birdie  ring  G,  to 
which  the  rope  it  affixed.  The  head  of  bolt 
H it  pieroed  to  receive  the  end  of  a little 
iron  tpike,  for  the  better  working  of  the 
screw  t and  at  any  time,  by  drawing  the  tald 
bolt  H and  folding  the  arms  inwards,  the 
whole  apparatus  may  be  stowed  away  in  a 
moderate-sUed  carpet  bag  \ for  its  weight 
will  not  exceed  7 or  8 lbs.,  and  the  cost  is 
only  7s.  In  no  oase  should  the  bag  exceed 
18  inches  In  depth  i one  may  be  made  of  best 
twine,  with  meshes  half  an  inch  apart,  and 
another  of  cheese  cloth,  or  serge,  for  fine 
work.  A raw  hide,  such  as  has  been  im- 
ported as  a wrapper  for  bales  of  tobacco,  or 
tallow,  and  which  may  be  purchased  in 
Ixindon  for  Is.  6<i.,  will  make  three  bags  of 
a most  durable  and  efficient  description,  and 
they  should  have  holes  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cut  with  a punch,  or  simply 
stabbed  with  a knllb,  to  facUHate  the  dW- 
charge  of  the  water  i and  to  save  the  trouble 
of  canting  the  bag  after  it  is  drawn  op  fh>m 
the  water,  there  should  be  a slit  five  inches 
tn  length  cut  in  the  bottom,  and  laced  with 
a thong.  The  strength  of  the  rope  required 
for  Bau*s  Dredge  must  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  depth  at  which  it  is  employed ; in 
all  cases  a 14  lb.  weight  shonld  be  attached  | 
to  tlM  rope  six  in^es  distant  fhmx  the 
dredge. 

Two  or  three  moderate-slsed  sieves  are 
required  for  sifting  mud  and  sand;  the  height 
of  sieves  may  be  4 or  5 inches,  and  tho 
meshes  of  their  copper  or  brass  wire  bottoms 
should  be  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart  \ by 
attaching  three  strinn  which  are  held  in  the 
hand,  the  more  valuable  contents  of  the  sieve 
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are  readily  exposed  by  repeated  dippings  in  I 
the  water.  I 

CoLt^KCTixo.  — Onr  land  shells  may  be  | 
taken  in  the  greatest  abundance  during  moist  i 
weather,  or  at  morning  or  evening,  creeping 
about  pathways  and  old  walls,  in  gardens,  1 
fields,  woods,  and  heaths.  Many  species  are  ! 
tsiken  by  a carcftil  search  below  stones  and  I 
the  bark  of  trees,  amongst  moss,  and  on  va-  ; 
rious  plants,  by  means  of  the  sweeping-net  \ 
whilst  the  tin  spoon  and  water-net  readily 
procure  those  which  ftequent  streams  and  ! 
ponds  : but  lakes  must  be  searched  either  | 
with  the  Oangui  or  with  the  Dredge. 

For  the  marine  species,  the  sea-shore  ' 
should  always  be  sesj^cd  after  a storm  ; i 
shell  sand,  and  the  roots  of  tangle  and  | 
other  marine  plants,  yield  many  peculiar  ; 
species,  and  so  do  the  rocks  laid  dry  at  the 
recess  of  every  tide,  and  on  some  ports  of  the  ' 
coast  the  curious  Pholades  which  burrow  . 
into  rocks  are  pretty  common,  whilst  the 
sandy  shores  also  yield  their  peculiar  spe-  | 
clcs.  A dimple  in  the  sand  points  out  the 
situation  of  the  l^len  or  Spout-shell,  and 
two  little  apertures  that  of  the  TelUnie. 
Many  fine  s|^es  may  be  procured  ftom  the  ' 
stomachs  of  fish  brought  to  market,  ftom  the  i 
nets,  lines,  and  traps  of  fishermen  \ but  the 
dredge  is  the  grand  implement,  which  should 
be  in  the  hanu  of  every  sea-coast  naturalbt.  ' 
Having  arrived  at  the  fishing  ground,  ascer-  , 
tain  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  ; 
of  the  bottom,  with  a sounding  lead ; register  ! 
these  data,  which  are  of  the  greatest  im-  i 
portance,  in  a pocket  lournal  ; drop  the  | 
dredge  overboard,  allowing  one  third  more  \ 
line  than  the  ascertained  depth,  and  drag 
the  dredge  along  by  sailing  or  rowing  ; when  ! 
ftill  let  it  be  dragged  into  the  boat.  Let  the 
Nudibranchiate  Mollusca,  Holothuria,  and 
other  soft  animals,  demand  your  first  atten- 
tion ; make  a sketch  of  all  rare  and  curious 
forms,  and  wrap  each  specimen  in  a piece  | 
of  tinfol,!,  before  putting  it  into  a bottle  of  | 
aWhol,  or  Gk>adby'i  oolution,  or  into  a bottle  ' 
of  sea-water,  if  you  desire  to  study  their  ! 
habits  to  advantage.  The  remainder  of  the  | 
contents  are  thrown  into  a tub,  and  the  > 
dredge  lowered  whilst  they  are  being  sorted.  ’ 

PBB.ssRvixa.~The  animals  in  shells  must  ' 
be  killed  by  immersion  in  hot  water : as 
univalve  shells  are  apt  to  crack  under  such 
treatment,  the  heat  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased by  adding  more  hot  water : when  j 
the  animal  of  a bivalve  is  dead,  the  valves  of 
the  shell  Mparate  a little.  The  animal  when 
dead  is  removed  with  the  point  of  a knife,  li 
or  crooked  pin.  The  operculum  where  it 
exists  is  wrapt  in  paper  and  nut  in  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  which  is  then  laid  on  a towel  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  a thread  is  wrapt  round  ! 
the  bivalves  to  keep  them  closed  till  dry  i | 
but  previous  to  tills,  all  marine  shells  should  i 
have  a bath  in  fresh  water,  for  several  hours,  * 
to  extract  the  saline  particles,  which  would  ; 
otherwise  greatly  injure  the  specimens.  All  { 
extraneous  bodies,  such  as  tea- weed,  Serpulis  | 
and  Aoom  sheila,  must  be  removed  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  or  with  a hard  brush  and 
water : all  shells,  bnt  especially  such  as  have 
been  picked  up  along  snore,  have  their  ap* 
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pearance  greatly  improved  by  the  application 
of  a very  little  olive  oil  to  them,  either  with 

a bit  of  soft  leather  or  a brush. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  Shells  for  the 
cabinet  is  to  procure  a supply  of  thick  paste- 
boai^,  soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  a 
kuife.  Get  a bookbinder  to  cover  one  side  of 
It  with  paper  of  a light  stone  colour,  and 
when  dry,  to  cut  into  strips  of  the  uniform 
breadth  of  three  inches,  the  length  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  shells  ; to  tliese 
slips  of  card  the  shells  are  affixed  with  a 
little  thick  paste,  made  of  gum  arabic,  brown 
sugar,  flour,  and  a little  water.  In  the  case 
of  Univalve  Shells,  such  os  the  Whelk,  two 
specimens  arc  re<iuircd  to  show  the  spwies, 

one  lying  in  its  natural  position  with  its 
mouth  undermost  and  the  ajwx  of  the  spire 
pointing  backwards  to  the  right  hand,  the 
second  lying  in  the  same  position,  but  with 
the  mouth  uppermost.  Some  Bivalves,  such 
as  the  Solens  or  Razor-shells,  may  have  both 
; valves  gummed  down  with  their  inner  sur- 
face uppermost,  and  another  shell  of  the  same 
’ species  in  the  reversed  position.  As  it  is 
' from  the  impressions  of  certain  muscles  on 
' the  interior  surface,  and  the  teeth  end  other 
; markings  of  the  hinge  of  bivalve  shells,  that 
their  generic  charaiders  arc  chiefly  drawn, 
shells  such  as  the  Cockle  may  have  one  valve 
fastened  down  to  the  card,  whilst  the  other 
valve  is  made  to  rest  partly  on  the  card  and 
partly  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  hinge 
j in  the  other  valve  ; and  in  the  case  of  a large 
' shell,  the  lowermost  valve  may  be  rested  on 
a cradle,  which  may  be  easily  fashioned  out 
of  a piece  of  cork  or  softwood.  The  scien- 
tific name  is  written  or  printed  with  the  pen, 
in  the  left-hand  corner  on  the  lower  margin 
of  the  card.  All  the  more  minute  and  fragile 
•hells  are  best  preserved  in  glass  tubes. 

R.VDIATA. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1847,  page  1849.,  will 
be  found  the  following  tlmple  mrections  for 
the  preparation  of  Bmilata. 


I “ Astcriadse.  Fasten  two  or  three  threap 
to  their  arms,  and  plunge  them  suddenly 
i into  boiling  water  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
according  to  their  size,  and  then  dry  m a 
draught.” 


ECUTKODERMATA. 

Sea  Urchins,  and  Sea  Eggs,  belong  to  this 
class.  Whenever  they  are  taken  from  the  aea 
they  should  be  plunged  Into  a vessel  of  cold 
fresh  w'ster,  or  else  their  curious  spines  will 
drop  off.  Enlarge  their  anal  opening,  ex* 
tract  the  contents  of  their  shell,  and  BtuflT 
with  cotton  after  applying  the  soap. 

I ENTOZOA. 

i Intestinal  Parasites  can  only  be  preserved 
in  alcohol,  or  in  Goadby’s  solution  ; they  arc 
found  in  many  auimals,  birds,  and  fishes. 

ZOOPHYTES  AND  SPONGES. 

These  arc  a very  curious  claw  of  lyings, 
whose  animal  nature  was  long  a subject  of  I 
grave  dispute.  The  beautiful  works  of  the 
talented  Dr.  Johnston  on  these  two  classes 
have  given  a great  impulse  to  their  investiga- 
tion. A few  species  may  be  collected  in 
pools  left  by  the  tide,  but  the  dredge  is  a^ain 
the  collector’s  main  stay.  A great  variety 
however  may  be  picked  up  in  a short  space  of  j 
time,  by  diligently  examining  the  refuse  of  , 
the  fishers’  nets,  lines,  and  boats.  Every  col- 
lector will  have  to  contend  with  the  pre-  ! 
indices  of  these  hardy  fellows,  and  bear  with 
their  silent,  if  not  expressed,  contempt  for 
their  much-prized  “ rubbish  but  a little 
perseverance,  kindness,  and  good  humour, 
and  a few  presents,  will  by  and  by  win  Uieir 
good  graces. 

Zoophytes  and  Sponges  must  be  steeped  m 
cold  fresh  water,  ami  dried  in  a draught,  and 
then  deposited  in  card  trays  or  between  sheets 
of  paper,  like  dried  plauta. 
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An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and  ART  in  GREAT 
BRITAIN  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Murray  Grahah,  M.A.  Svo.  price  14*. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  Bv  Georgb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Joint-TSditor,  with  the 
lato  Professor  Brande,  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  ‘The  Dictionary  of  Science 
Literature,  and  Art,’  Author  of  ‘ Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ’ Ac.  2 vols.  Svo.  28*. 
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HISTORY  of  CIVILISATIOH  in  England  and  France,  Spiun  and  ^Scot- 
land. By  HBifBT  Thomas  Buckie.  iNew  Edition  of  the  entire  Work, 
with  a complete  Index.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  24*. 

history  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  Bv  E.  Bubton,  DJ).  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Si.  6d. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Y.  Shobt,  D J).  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  Eighth  Ecution.  Crown  8vo.  7«.6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  firom  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea^  a.d.  326.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewbu, 
Author  of  ‘Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition,  with  Questions.  Fcp.  4«.  6d. 

The  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.  By  F,  C.  Mabsinobebd,  M.A. 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  revised . 
Pep.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

MAUNDER'S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY ; comprising  a General  In> 
trodnetory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
Rev.  Geoboe  William  Cox,  MA.  Fcp.  6«.  cloth,  or  6«.  6<f.  calf. 

HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOP.EDIA ; co™sing 
Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  Universal  History : ^Areaties, 
Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  Ac.;  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions, and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Improvements.  By  the  late 
B.  B.  WooDWABD,  B.A.  and  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  1 vol.  8vo.  \Nearly  ready. 


Biographical  Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOHN  MILTON ; or,  Milton’s  Life  in  his  own 
Words.  By  the  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Gbaham,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

A MEMOIR  Of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A.  By  W.  Justin  (yDRisooLi., 
M.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
price  7«.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  MARQUIS  of  FOMBAL ; with  Extracts  from  his 
Writings  and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Papers  Office.  By  the  Condb 
Da  Cabnota.  New  Edition.  8vo.  price  7». 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCE ; a Political  Bio^aphy.  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  Benjamin  Disbaeli,  M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  a New 
Preface.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FIFTY  YEARS,  By  Mabk  Boyd.  Post  8to. 
price  10s.  6d. 

The  LIFE  of  ISAMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  CivU  Engineer. 
By  IsAMBABD  Bbunel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ; Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ely.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION ; its  Founder  and  its  First  Professors. 

By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.  Post  8vo.  price  12s. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FARADAY.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Iho  Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  2&. 
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FABADAY  as  a DISCOVEEEE.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Boyal  Institution.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Pep.  8vo.  3«.  M. 

EECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henbt  Holland,  Bart. 
M.D.  P.B.S.  4c.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8 VO.  price  10s.  6d. 

A GEOUP  Of  ENGLISHMEN  (1795  to  1816) ; Records  of  the  Younger 
WedRWOods  and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Discovory.of 
Photograpliy.  By  Eliza  Meteyaki).  8vo.  price  IGs. 

Th#  LIFE  and  LETTEES  of  the  Eev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  price  6*. 

SOME  MEMOEIALS  of  E.  D.  HAMPDEN,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Heneibtta  Hahfden.  With  Portrait.  8vo. 
price  12«. 

The  LIFE  and  TEA7ELS  of  GEOEGE  WHITEFIELD,  M.A.  By 

James  Patebson  Gledstonb.  8vo.  price  lAs. 

LEADEES  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  lEELAND ; Swift,  Flood, 
Grattan,  O’Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecka',  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6tf. 

DICTIONAEY  of  GENEEAL  BIOGEAPHY ; containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  B.  Cates.  8vo.  21«. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Agnes  Stkickland. 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised ; with  Portrsuts  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.  8 vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  Q.  R.  Gleio, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised ; with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

HISTOEY  of  MY  EELIGI0U8  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH;  being  the  Third  Edition 
of  ‘Home  and  its  Euler,’  continued  to  tho  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.  By  J.  F.  Maguibe,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  13s.  6d. 

FATHEE  MATHEW : a Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maquibb, 
M.P.  for  Cork.  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTEES  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

HEMOIES  of  SIE  HENEY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clabk 
Mabbhman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2 vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGEAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Piftb.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MAUNDEE’S  BIOGEAPHICAL  TEEASUEY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  weat  part  rewritten ; with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  E.  Gates.  Fcp.  6s. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FBAECIS  BACON,  inclading  aU  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a Commentary,  by  J.  Spbddibo, 
Trim  Coll.  Cantab.  Voi.8. 1.  and  II.  8to.  24*.  Yols.  111.  and  IV.  24*. 
V OL.  V.  price  12*. 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity,  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sabdabs,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
ColL  Oxon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  15*. 

SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.CX.  and  MA.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  price  14*. 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grabt,  Bart.  M A.  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 

2 vols.  8vo.  price  28*. 

The  NICOHACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE«iewly  translated  into 
Eni^Hsh.  ByB.  WiLLiAMmB.A.FeJlow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12*. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  B.  Whatblt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10*.  6d.  crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8to. 
lOi.  6d.  crown  Svo.  4*.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  By^E.  Jane  Whatblt.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatelt.  6th  Edition.  Fcp.  3*. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whatblt,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.l0*.  6d. 

LORD  BACON’S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  SPEDDma,  M.A. 
R,  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7 vols. 
Svo.  price  £3  13*.  6d. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  By  John  Stdaet  Mill.  New 
Edition.  Post  Svo.' 6*. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stdaet  Mill. 
Third  Edition.  Svo.  9*.  Crown  Svo.  2*. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stdaet  Mill.  Eoorth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7*.  6d.  Crown  Svo.  1*.  4d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Seventh  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  80*.  Or  in  1 vol.  crown  Svo.  6*. 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the 
same  Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.  Svo.  25*. 

UTILITARIANISM.  By  John  Stdart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  5*. 
DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTORICAL,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

3 vols.  Svo.  36*. 
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E2LAMINATI0K  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOFHT,  and  of  the 
Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  JoHB 
StuabiMiu,.  Third  Edition.  8ro.  16«. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSABT  LAWS  of  THOUGHT : a Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Eer.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  Arch* 
bishop  of  York,  DJ).  F.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6<f. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  B7  Hbmby  Dunning 
MacIiBOD,  MA.  Barrister-at'Law.  8to.  16s.; 

A Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ; Biographical,  Bibliographical, 

Historical,  and  PracticaL  By  the  same  Author.  Von.  I.  royal  8vo.  80s. 

A COLONIST  on  the  COLONIAL  QUESTION.  By  John  Mathews, 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  Post  8vo.  price  Gs. 

The  ELECTION  of  BEFBESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Moni* 
oipal ; a Treatise.  By  Thomas  Habb,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Beform  in  1831  and 

1832.  16mo.  Is. 

A DICTIONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.B.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samubl  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rer.H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESAUBUS  of  ENGLISH  WOBDS  and  PHBASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  Ikcilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition,  By  P.  M.  Rogbi,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  8to.  lOs.ed. 

LECTUBES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Sixth  Edition.  2 vols. 
crown  870.  price  16s. 

CHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE,  Historical  and  CriticaL  By 

Thomas  Arnold,  MA..  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

THBEE  CENTUBIES  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE.  By  Charles 
Duke  Yonoe,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English  Literature 
in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  60. 

SOUTHEY’S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bot. 

J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12«.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA. 
MENT  ; with  a New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  VoL.  I. 
G&nesis,  870. 18*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*.  Vol.  IL  Exodtts, 
IM.  or  adaptiid  for  the  General  Reader,  12*.  Vol.  IIL  Leviticus.  Part  I. 
16«.  or  adaoted  for  the  General  Reader.  8s.  VOL,  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II, 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 

A HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES.  By  M.  M.  Kausoh, 
Ph.D.  Part  I.  Outlines  vnth  Exercises,  870. 12s.  6d.  Kbt.  6s,  Part  II. 
Exceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  6d. 
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A LATIIT-EKOLISH  DICTIONABY.  By  John  T.  Whitb,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Bibdlb,  M Oxon.  Third  E^tiou,  revised.  2 vols.  4to. 
pp.  2,128,  price  42«.  cloth. 

White’s  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  ofUniversity  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).  Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 


White’s  Junior  Student’s  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12s. 

f The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  6s.  6d, 
eeparaieiy  ^ LAHjf.ENQLlSU  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 

An  ENGLISH-6BEEE  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonob,  B.A.  Now  Edi- 
tion. 4to.  21s. 


Mr.  YONOE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  l2mo.  8s.  Od. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  R G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  ScoTT,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  4to.  price  36s. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Soott’s 
Oreek-English  Lexicon.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A SANSXBIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Bbnpet,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  62s.  6d. 

WALKER’S  PRONODNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE. Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Sslabt.  8vo.  12s.  16mo.  6s. 

A PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGES. By  L.  CoNTANSBAD.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Contanseau’s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.  Now  Edition,  revised.  Square  18mo.  8s.  6d. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 
German-English  and  English-Grerman.  ^ the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacxlbt.  M A. 
and  Dr.  Cabl  Mabtin  Fbibdlahdeb.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thonas  Pbendeboasi,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  6s. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  ‘ The 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.’  Uniform  Editions 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibbt  and  Secohd 
Sbbibs,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 

Social,  and  Domestic.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6<f. 
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Th#  AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTEY  PAESON ; Essajs  con- 
tributed to  Fraaet^a  Magazine  and  to  Oood  Worda.  By  A.  E.H.  B.  Crown 
8vo.  Sa.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibst 

and  Sbcobd  Sebies,  crown  8vo.  3«.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 

tributed to  Fraaer'a  Magazine,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a Scottish  University 

City.  By  A.  K.  U.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age ; with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 

Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d, 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ; Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

Sundays.  By  A.  E.  H.B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.  By 

A.  E.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

8H0ET  STUDIES  on  GEEAT  SUBJECTS.  By  Jambs  Anthont 
Feoude.  M.  a.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

LOED  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WEITINGS 

Libbaby  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 

People’s  Edition.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  M. 

LOED  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WEITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student’s  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  EEV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOEKS ; includ- 

ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith;  a Selection  of 

the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ; or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henby  Eogebs.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ; a rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman’s  Reply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  E.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bov.  P.  W.  Fabbab,  MA.  F.R.8. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps,  5s.  6d. 

CHIPS  from  a GERMAN  WORKSHOP ; being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Eeligion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Mae 
MiiLLEB,  MA.  &c.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3 vols.  8vo.£2. 

UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
MA.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  price  16s. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 

James  Mill.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Albxandeb  Bain,  Andbbw  Findlateb  and  Geoboe  Gbotb.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuabt  M.ill.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 
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An  IVTSODVCnOir  to  HEITTAL  PHIL080PHT,  on  the  Indnctive 
Method.  By  J.D.  Mobbxl.MA.LLJ).  8vo.  12«. 

SLEKENTS  of  PSTCHOLOGT,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 

Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8ro.  7s.  6d. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Pom,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Siiblibo.  2 toIs.  8vo.  28s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON ; being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception:  an 
Analysis.  By  J.  H.  Stiblino.  8vo.  6s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Albzakdbb  Bain,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  In  the  University  of  Ahei^een.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 
MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the  same  Author.  In 

Two  Pabts,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Each  Part  may  be  had  separately : — 

Pabt  I.  Deduction,  4s.  Pabt  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 

TIME  and  SPACE;  a Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadwobth  H. 
Hodgson.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ; an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a system  of  Philo* 
sophy.)  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ; or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Chablbs  Bbat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9s. 

A Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Science  of  Man,  based  ou  Modern 
Research.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 

8vo.  6s. 

The  DISCOVERY  of  a NEW  WORLD  of  BEING.  By  Geobge 
Thomson.  Post  Svo.  price  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE ; being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  David 
Hume.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Gbebn,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
Gbobb,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  [J»  the  preat, 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  David  Hdkb. 
By  the  same  Editors.  [7n  the  press. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology ^ Popular  Geography ^ &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbschel,  Bart. 
M.A.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  9 Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  12s. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  Richabd  A.  Pboctok,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec. 
U.A.S.  (Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Astronomer  Royal.)  8vo.  with  10 
Plates  and  20  Wood  Engravings,  price  12s. 
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The  SUN ; BULEE,  LIGHT,  FIEE,  and  LIFE  of  the  FLANETAET 

SYSTEM.  By  Richabd  A.  Proctoe,  B.A.  F.EA..S.  With  10  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo.  14s. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS ; the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  the  same  Author. 
. Second  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo. with  14  Plates,  14s. 

SCHELLEN»S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell  ; edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggins, 
LL.D.F.R.S.  With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  28s. 

A NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  tlie  School,  and  the  Observatory, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Slaps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a Com- 

Einion  to  ‘Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With  a 
etterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9 Dia- 
grams. By  Richard  A.  Peoctoe,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  MA.  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  a large  Map  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.  16mo.  7s.  6d. 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Meeeipibld, 
F.R.A.S  and  H.  Eyees.  8vo.  14s. 

DOVE’S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott,  MJL  T.C  J). 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY;  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical : forming  a complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D.  F.R.G.S.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

A MANUAL  Of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 

By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  6 Maps.  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In 

81  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Builee,  M.A.  Imp.  ito.  price  3s.  6a.  sewed,  or  6s.  cloth. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIEKCE,  HECHANICAL  and  PHYSICAL.  Edited 

by  T.M.Goodeve,  M.A.  The  following  may  now  be  had,  price  3s. 6d.  each;— 

1.  Goodeve’s  Meebaiiism. 

2.  Blox AM’s  Metals. 

3.  Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Griffin’s  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

6.  Watson’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 
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KLKMEKTABY  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 

Translated  and  edited  from  Ganoids  EUmenU  de  Physiqw  (with  the 
Author’s  sanction)  by  E.  Atkixsoit,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ; with  a Coloured  Plate  and  726  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  16s. 


NATTJBAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  READERS  and  YOUNG 

PERSONS ; being  a Clourse  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulm, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life,  and  illustrated  with  Explanatory 
Figures,  familiarly  elucidating  the  Principles  and  Facts.  Translated  and 
edited  from  Ganot’s  Cours  de  Phjfsiquey  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by 
E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.6d. 

SOUND : a Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D,  F.R^S.  New  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M,  Chktdni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9«. 

HEAT  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL.D. 
FJLS.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10«.  6d. 

RESEARCHES  in  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  by  MEANS  of  RADIANT 

HEAT ; a Scries  of  Memoirs  collected  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.8.  1 vol.  8vo.  lln  the  press. 


RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION  ^including  the  (Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 

NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  SEVEN  LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
AJ).  1870.  By  Professor  Tyttdall.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  A.D.  1869.*  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  price  Is. 
sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth.  . ^ ^ . 


FRAGMENTS  Of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a Series  of  Familiu 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac.  By  R.  A.  Pboctob, 
B.A.  F.R.A.8.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  j 

LIGHT : Its  Influence  on  life  and  Health.  By  '^Forbes  Winblow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  . ^ 

A TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  la  Rtve,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  Y.  WlXKBS 
F.B.S.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 


The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Groyb, 

Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity. 8vo.  10s.  6d.  The  discourse  on  Continuity y separately,  2s.  6d.  ^ 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN’S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
..  , the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clabk,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2 vols.  8vo* 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s.  , 

Profeisor  OWEN’S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

. it,  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235 
ry/i  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

COMFARATIVS  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTS- 

te  Animals.  By  Riohabd  Owbn,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With  1,472  Wood- 
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The  OBIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PEIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN ; Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages,  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.B.S.  Second  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  PEIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA : containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  N^orth  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  SvBir 
Nilssoh.  With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3 Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ; being  a Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  MJL  F.L.S.  With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

HOMES  WITHODT  HANDS;  a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Eev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME ; a Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev,  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 
F.L.S.  With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  (1  coloured 
and  21  full  size  of  page).  8vo.  price  21s. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animal^  abridf^  from  * Homes  without  Hands.’  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

A FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8s.  6d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.  By  Dr. 

Geoeqb  Habtwig.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 

(English)  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Habtwig.  With  8 Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s.  « 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.  With 
3 Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8 full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  POLAR  WORLD ; a Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
With  8 Chromozylographs,  3 Maps,  and  86  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 

Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  MJ). 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  bound  In  cadf. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.RS.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fop.  12s.  cloth,  or  19s.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.8,  Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts,  2s.  6d, 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Ninth 

Edition.  Fcp,  4s. 
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LOTTDOirs  EKCTCLOFiEDIA  of  PLANTS ; comprising  the  Specific 
Ctaarscter,  Deso^tion,  Culture,  Histo^  Ac.  of  >11  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42«. 

KAITNDEIPS  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEEAST  TBEASTJBY.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  T,  JoHNsojr,  Corr.  M.Z.8,  Pep.  6*.  cloth,  or  9*.  6d.  calf. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  fiRAirnB  (the  original  Author),  and  Gbokgb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  3 vols.  medium  8vo.  price  63«.  cloth. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  tha  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henby  Watts,  F.R.8.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors 
Complete  in  5 vols.  medium  8vo.  £7  3«. 

Supplement ; bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1869 ; including  also  several  Additions  to,  and  Corrections 
of,  former  results  which  have  appeared  in  1870  and  1871 . By  Henry  W.atts, 
B.A.  F.B.S.  F.C.8.  A'^sisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists, 
Contributors  to  the  Original  Work.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allsn 
Millbb,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King’s  Coll.  London.  Fourth 
Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  £3.  Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  16s.  Past  II. 
iNOBGAirio  Chemistry,  2ls.  Part  III.  Oroaitic  Chemistry,  24s. 

OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY ; or.  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facts. 
By  William  Odling,  M.B,  F.B.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 

By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistiy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR- 
G.4NIC.  By  William  Crookes,  F.B.8.  With  22  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo. 
price  12s.  6a. 

CHEMICAL  NOTES  for  the  LECTURE  ROOM.  By  Thomas  Wood, 
F.C.8.  2 vols.  crown '8vo.  I.  on  Heat  Ac.  price  5s.  II.  on  the  Metals,  5.s. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women;  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D,  Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  8vo.  24s. 

On  SOME  DISORDERS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  in  CHILD- 
HOOD ; being  tbe  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  March  1871.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  prioo  5s. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 

Charles  AVest,  M.D.  Ac.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  16s. 
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A STSTEK  of  8TIE0EBT,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  EdiM  ^T.Hoihbs,  HJu  Ac.  Sur^n  and  Lecturer 
on  Surg^  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  8urgeon-in>Cmef  to  the  Metro* 
politan  Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revisod,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 6 vols.  8ro.  £5  6s, 

The  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN’S  DISEASES.  By 
T.  Holmbb,  M.A.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  0 Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21«. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHTSIC.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Watbob,  Bart.  MJ>.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  rerised. 
2 vols.  8ro.  price  36s. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Sir  James  Paobt, 
Bart.  F.R.8.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re>edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Tubbeb,  M.B.  8to.  with  131  Woodcuts,  21s. 

COOPER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  and  Encyclo- 
p^ia  of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.  VoL.  II.  8vo.  completing  the  work.  [In  the  press. 

On  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  E.  Hbadlah 
Gbebbeow,  M.D.  F.R.CJP.  Ac.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS; 
with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
WiixiAMB,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Brompton.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Hobace  Dobeix, 
M.D.  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutors.  Vols.  1.  and  11. 
8vo.  18s.  each. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment : with  an  Analysis  of  One  l^ousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  MA.  M.D.  Uzon. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 
and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.  By  Chablbs  Mcbchisob,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10s.  M, 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henbt  Gbay, 
F.R.S.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M A.  Cantab,  with  a new  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Royu 
8vo.  28s. 

OUTLINES  of  PSTYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Maeshall,  F.RC.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  HospitaL  2 vols. 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  Todd,  M J).  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowmah,  F.R.8.  of  King’s  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  VoL.  IL  8vo.  25s. 

VoL.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  8.  Beale.  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.  Pasts  I.  and  II.  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

COPLAND’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down*to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.  8vo.  S6s. 
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On  the  MANUFACnUSB  of  BEET-SOOT  STJGAB  in  EHOLAHD 

and  IRELAND.  By  William  Chookbs,  FJLS.  Crown  8vo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8*.  6d. 

DS.  FEBEIBA’B  ELEMENTS  of  HATEBIA  MEDICA  and  THEBA- 

PEUTICS,  abridged  and  adapted  for  the  uso  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners  and  Students;  and  comprising  all  the  Medicines  of  the 
Britisli  Pharmacopoeia,  with  such  others  as  are  frequently  ordered  in  Pre- 
scriptions or  required  by  tlie  Physician.  Edited  by  Professor  Bextley, 
F.L.&  Ac.  and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  Ac.  With  125  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  price  25#. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Elustrated  Editions. 

IN  FAIRYLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf-World,  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a Poem  by  W.  Allihgiiam.  With  Sixteen  Plat^  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  31*.  6d. 

HALF-HOUB  LECTUBES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 
Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  William  B.  Scott.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ; with  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS;  including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND : the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  Wiek:woethi  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Beehett  and 
Otto  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  12«.  6d. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.63«.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  6«.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ; the  Christian  Tear,  Translated  by  Cathrrieb 
WiEKWORTH;  with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leightoe, 
F.SA.  4to.  21#. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ; the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catheriee 
WiEK WORTH ; with  about  200  Woodcut  Dlustrations  by  J.  Leightoe,  F.S Jt , 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21«. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot  ; Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Leightoe,  F.SA.  4to,  42». 

OATS’  and  FABLIE’S  MORAL  EMBLEMS ; with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leightoe, 
F.8.A.  Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  Svo.Sls.  6d. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  New  Edition,  with  19 

Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31#.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1 vol,  square  crown  8vo.  21t. 
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SACBED  and  LEOENDABY  ABT.  Sy  Mrs.  Jambson. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.  1 Tol.  square  crown  8vo.  2ls. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precnrsors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlakb.  Revised  Editiou,  with  31  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

HISTOBY  of  the  GOTHIC  BEVIVAL ; an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Mediaeval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-devoiope<l  in  the  present.  ByC.  L.  East- 
lake,  Architect.  With  48  Illustrations  (36  full  size  of  page).  Imperial  8vo. 
price  31s.  6<f. 

aWILT’S  ENCYCLOPJEDIA  of  ABCHITECTUBE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Papwoeth.  8vo.  62s.  6d. 

A HANT7AL  of  ABCHITECTUBE:  being  a Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
Medisval,  and  Renaissance;  with  a Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchell.  Crown  8vo.  with  160  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUBNITUBE,  UPHOLSTEBY, 
and  other  Details.  By  Chaeles  L.  Eabtlaee,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Dlustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  ISs. 

PBINCIPLE8  Of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.A.  P.R.8.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  374  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18s. 

LATHES  and  TUBNINO,  Simple,  Mechanical,*  and  OBNAMENTAL. 
By  W.  Hbnet  Noethcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.  8vo.  18s. 

UBE’S  DICTIONABY  of  ARTS,  MANUEACTUBES,  and  MINES. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Rodebt  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Manufactures,  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3 vols. 
medium  8vo.  price  £4  14s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.  By  K.  S.  Cot.t.ey, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Kngineer-in-Clnef  of  Telegraphs  to  tho  Post  Office. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9 Plates.  8vo.  price  14s. 

ENCYCLOPJEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  'fheoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  B.  Ceest,  C.E.  With  abovo  3,000  W'oodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWOBK.  By  Sir  W.  Faikbaibn, 
Bart.  F.B.8.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fibst,  Secobi),  and  Thied  Sbbibs,  with  many  Plates  aud  Woodcuts, 
3 vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to  BnUding 
Purposes.  By  Sir  IV.  Faiebaieb,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  6 Plates  aud  118  W'oodcats.  8vo.  price  16s, 
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ISON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimeutal  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  4 Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts.  «vo.  185. 

A TfiEATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mill^  Steam  Navigation,  Railwaysand  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Eighth  Edition ; with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts,  4to.  42«. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6«. 

« HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 

BOURNE’S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 

various  aimlications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  I^avigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Being  a Supplement  to  the  Author’s  ‘Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine.*  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples ; with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Enaines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion.  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  Bourne,  C J).  New  Edition,  with  64  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  635. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR,  and  GAS  ENGINES  of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinery, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  price  25. 6d. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  60  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A HISTORY  of  the  MACHINE-WROUGHT  HOSIERY  and  LACE 

Manufactures.  By  William  Felein,  FJj.S.  F.S.S.  Royal  8vo.  215. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Keel’s  Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Ac. 
and  E.  Rohrio,  Ph.D.  M.E.  With  626  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  £4 195. 

MITCHELL’S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  188  Woodcuts.  8vo.  285. 

The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ; the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr,  Piessb,  F.G.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  63  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  105. 6d. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPJEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE : comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  arid  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.  8 VO.  215. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticiilture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  2l5. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day 
Bighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton.  8vo.  IO5. 6d. 
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Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

ATTTHOEITY  and  CONSCIENCE ; a Free  Debate  on  the  Tendency  of 
DoRmatic  Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of  Faith,  Edited  by  Conwat 
Moe£L.  Fust  Svo.  price  Is.  6d. 

SEASONS  of  FAITH ; or,  the  ORDEE  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  tho  Bev.  G.  S.  Duew,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

CHRIST  the  CONSOLER;  a Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Small  Svo.  price  6s. 

The  TRUE  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST.  By  Thomas  S.  L.  Vooan, 
DJ).  Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and  Rural  Doan.  Svo.  price  18s. 

CHRISTIAN  SACERDOTALISM,  viewed  from  a Layman’s  standpoint 
or  tried  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early'Pathers  ; with  a short  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  tho  Reformation  in 
the  beginning  of  tho  Sixteenth  Century.  By  John  Jabdine,  M.A.  LLJ). 
Svo.  price  8s.  6d. 

SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their  BEARING  on  CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  tho  Rev,  Robeet  Bakeb  Giedle- 
8I0EB,  MA.  Svo.  price  16s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

FUNDAMENTALS ; or.  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy.  .By  the  Rev. 
T.  Grifeixh,  MA.  Svo.  price  10s.  M. 

PRAYERS  SELECTED  from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON 
BUNSBNjind  Translated  by  Catheeiee  Wiekwoeth,  Past  I.  For.the 
Family.  Fabi  1L  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  Private  Use.  Fop.  Svo. 
price  8s.  6d, 

The  STUDENT'S  COMPENDIUM  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 
PRATER;  being  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Aixbee  Nash.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6</. 

The  TRUTH  of  the  BIBLE:  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Records  of  Creation ; the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ; the  Science  of 
Scripture ; and  from  the  Archsology  of  Different  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savilb,  MA.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perbino, 
Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trim  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  University  Medallist. 
Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  REVISION  of  the  ENGLISH  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  Elucott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
BristoL  Post  Svo.  price  5s.  6d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  89  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL 
By  B.  Harold  Browei,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth.Edit.  Bro.  16s. . 
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Tha  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  B7  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

CoifTBBAEB,  M JL,  and  the  Very  Eev.  J,  8.  Uowsoir,  D.D,  Dean  of  Chester 

T.tbrabt  Edition,  with  all  the  OriKinal  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac.  2 vols.  4to.  4^. 

IirTBBXBDii.TB  EDiTioir,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  Sl«.  6d. 

SxuDBifT’8  Editiob,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9*. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ; with  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  James  Smith,  F.K.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A CBITICAL  and  GEAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL’S 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  A BristoL  8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6<f. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s’6d. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  DJ). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  price  12s. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 
from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexandee  Keith,  D.D. 
37th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12s.  6d. ; also  the  39tb 
Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5 Plates,  6s. 

History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  according  to 
Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  10s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Davidbo»,  D.D. 
LL.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

HARTWELL  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  revised ; with  4 Maps  and 
22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.42s. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a Preface  and  an  Appendix, by  Russbll 
Mabtineau,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
edited  by  J.  E.  Caepexteb,  M.A.  price  21s. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  Dk  Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  nwised.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Two 
Maps,  price  12s.  6d.  Abridged  Edition,  in  1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

The  SEE  of  ROME  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Ber.  Oswald 
J.  Rjsichbl,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  8vo.  price  18s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE;  being  a Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev,  J,  Aybb,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 
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The  OBEEK  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Bev.W.  Wbbstbb,  MJL  and  the  Ber.  W.  F.  Wilkibsob,  HA. 

2 Tols.  Sto.  £2  4f . 

E7EBT-DAT  SCBIFTTJBE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  B.Pbxscott,  MJL  Vol.!.  Matthew  and  Mark-,  Yol.  II.  iMke  and 
John,  2 Tole.  8to.  9«.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLTEXAMINED. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colbbso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People’s 
Edition,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6«. 

Past  VI.  the  Later  Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  8vo.  price  24i». 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By  T.  W.  Allibs.  Fabts  I. 
and  IL  8vo.  price  12s.  each  Part. 

ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.  By  Abchbishof  Manning,  D.D. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  M. 

A VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 
FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richabd  Whatblt,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Anthor  of 
‘ Amy  Herbert  ’ Ac.  New  Edition,  revised.  Fop.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Passing'  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By'the  same  Anthor.  Fcp.  Sto.  3s.  6<f. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  • 

Bishop  JsBBMT  Tatlob.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  6s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ; the  Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  works  of  Jebemt  Tatlob.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo.8s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLT  WEEK  for  Toung  Persons.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  2 vols.  fcp.  12s.  6d. 

SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH:  being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  JosiAH  Miller,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. , 

LTRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
WORTH.  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  M.  eachSERiEs. 

< SPIRITUAL  SONGS’  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out  the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Mobsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean. 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.  Fcp.  4s.  6<f. 

The  BEATITUDES : Abasement  before  God ; Sorrow  for  Sin ; Meekness 
of  Spirit ; Desire  for  Holiness ; Gtontlen^ ; Purity  of  Heart;  the  Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Tbira  Edition.  Fop.  3s.  6d. 
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Hli  FSK8E9CS— not  Ui  MSMOBT,  185S.  By  the  same  Anthor, 

in  Memory  of  hli  Sov.  Sixth  Edition.  16mo.  U. 

nDEAVOirBS  after  the  CHBISTIAH  LIES:  Disconraea.  By 

JxiCEa  MxBTnraAir.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Post  8va  7«.  6d. 

WHATELTS  IKTBODUCTOBT  LESS0E8  on  the  CHBISTIAN 

Evidences.  18mo.  6d. 

rOXTE  BI8C0ITBSES  of  CHBYSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 

Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allen,  BA.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.Od. 

BI8H0F  JEBEMT  TATLOB’S  EBTIBE  W0BK8.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hbbbs.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.Edbh,  10  Tola, 
price  £6  6«. 


Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 


HOW  to  SEE  BOBWAT.  By  Captiun  J.  R.  Caikpbell.  With  Map 

and  S Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  B«. 

FAIT  and  the  FTBEBEES.  By  Count  Henrt  Russell,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  Ac.  With  2 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 

SCEKES  in  the  STTHBY  SOUTH;  including  the  Atlas  Mountains 
and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Vbbekbb,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limenck  Artillery  Militia.  2vols. 
post  Svo.  price  21«. 

The  FLATGROUBD  of  EUBOFE.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4 lUustratlona  engraved  on  Woodby  B.  Whymper. 
Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  M. 

CADOBE  ; or,  TITIAB’8  COUHTBY.  By  JoaiAH  Gilbeet,  one  of 
the  Authors  of  ‘The  Dolomite  Mountains.’  With  Map,  Facsimfle,  and  40 
Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  81s.  M, 

HOUBS  of  EKEBCISE  in  the  ALF8.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 
F.R.8.  Second  Edition,  with  7 Woodcuts  1^  E.  Whtmpbb.  Crown  8vo, 
price  12s.  6d. 

TBAYELS  in  the  CEBTBAXi  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAB.  Including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbrus.  Dy 
D.  W.  Fbbbhpibld.  Square  mown  8vo.  with  Maps,  Ac.  18s. 

FICTUBES  in  TYBOL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a Family  Sketch*Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of  ‘ A Voyage  en  Zigzag,’  Ac.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s. 

HOW  WE  SFEBT  the  SUMUEB ; or,  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer* 
land  and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpinb  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  In  oblong  4to.  with  300  Illustrations,  IBs. 


BEATEB  TRACKS;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of  ‘ A V<^geen  Zigzag.’  With  42  PUtes,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16s. 
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MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC)  from  an  actual  Surrey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adahb-Rbillt,  F.B.G.S.  M.A.O.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x I7in.  price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a folding 
case,  12s.  6a. 

WESTWARD  by  BAIL;  the  New  Route  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Linos  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway,  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  105. 6d. 

HISTORY  of  DISCOVERY  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  3 Maps,  20s. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST  DOLOMITES.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ How  we 

Spent  the  Summer,  or  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol,* 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ; Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbeet  and  G.  C.  Ghubchill, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 

Ghablbs  Pacxb.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Dlustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s,  6a, 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  Johk  Ball,  M.R.I.A,  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations 

« 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 

Zermatt,  Ac.  Price  6s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District. 
Price  7s.  6d, 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 

of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  AVpine 
Guide  may  M had  with  this  Ibtboductiok  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  : Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt,  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  25s, 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 

Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

POFTriAB  BOUANCES  of  the  UIDSIB  AGES.  By  Geohoe  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  Author  of  ‘The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations*  Ac.  and 
Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  Crown  8vo.  price  10s. 

HARTLAND  FOREST  ; a Legend  of  North  Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bray, 
Author  of  * The  White  Hoods,*  ‘ Life  of  Stothard,*  Ac.  Post  8vo.  with  Fron- 
tispiece, price  4s.  6d. 
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KOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Dubaeli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8to.  price  6«.  each,  as 
follows 


Lothaib,  6s. 

OOSINGBBT,  6«. 

Stbii,,  6s. 
Tascrbd,  6s. 
Vesetia,  6s. 


Heiteietta  Teitpie,  6s. 

CONTAHIEI  FlEMIEO,  *0.  6S. 

Albot,  Ixioe,  Ac.  6s. 

The  Yonwa  Duke,  Ac.  6s. 
Vivian  Geet,  6s. 


The  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY.  Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo. 
complete  in  a Single  Volume 
Melville’s  Gladiatoes,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Good  poe  Nothing,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Holhbt  House,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Intebpebteb,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Kate  Coventet,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Queen’s  Maries,  2s.  boards : 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Tbollopb’s  warden,  is.  6d.  boards ; 2s.  cloth. 

Babchesxee  Towers,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Beahlet-Mooeb’s  Kix  Sisxees  of  the  Valleys,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6<Z.  cloth. 

lERNE;  a Tale.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Anthor  of  ‘Bealities  of 
Irish  Life.’  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 


The  HOME  at  HEATHERBRAE ; a Tale.  By  the  Author  of 

‘ Everley.’  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell  : — 


AvT  Herbert,  2s.6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter,  2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Lite,  2s.  6d. 
Cleve  Hall,  3s.  6d. 


Ivors,  3s.  6<f. 

Katharine  Ashton,  3s.  6d. 
Margaret  Pbrcival,  6s. 
Laneton  Parsonage,  3s.  6d. 
USSULA,  is.6d. 


STORIES  and  TALES.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  Comprising: — Amy 

Herbert ; Gertrude ; The  Earl’s  Daughter ; The  Experience  of  Life ; Cleve 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Perclval;  Laneton  Parsonage: 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a Box,  price  42s. 

A Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Anthor  of  ‘Amy  Herbert.*  Fop.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Pott  8vo.  9s.  6i 


After  Life ; a Sequel  to  ‘ The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.’  Price  10s.  6d. 

UNCLE  PETER’S  FAIRY  TALE  for  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
Edited  by  B.  M.  Sewell,  Author  of’  Amy  Herbert,’  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GIANT;  A Witch’s  Stoiy  for  English  Boys.  By  the  same 
Author  and  Editor.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

WONDERFUL  STORIES  from  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 

Adapted  and  arranged  by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  tiie  Rev.  G.  W,  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.  Square  post  8vo.  6s. 

A VISIT  to  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.  Reprinted,  with  some' 

Additions,  from  Fraser^ s Magazine.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

BECKER’S  GALLUS ; or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6<f. 


BECKER’S  CHARI CLES;  a Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks ; wi.h  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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CABINET  EDITION  of  NOVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  Whttb 
Helvilie 


Diobt  Geaed,  6«. ' 
Kate  Covewtbt,  6#. 
Geneeai.  Bouece.6«. 


Good  foe  Nothirg,  price  6*. 


Holmbt  Hottsb,  6«. 

The  Qiteer’8  Maeies,  6«. 
The  iNTEEFEETEE,  it. 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE,  By  Gboegb  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  8to.  price  6«.  M. 


A MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  3«. 

OUR  CHILDREN’S  STORY,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  By  the  Anthor 
of  ‘ Voyam  en  Zigzag,’  * Pictures  in  Tyrol,*  Ao.  Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Ulus* 
trations  by  the  Author,  price  lOf.  6<f. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

A VISION  of  CREATION,  a POEM ; with  an  Introduction,  Geolo- 
pcal  and  Critical.  By  Cuthbeet  Coibingwood,  M.A,  and  B.M.  Oxon. 
P.L.S.  Ac.  Author  of  ' Rambles  of  a Naturalist  on  the  Shores  and  Wat^  of 
the  China  Seas,’  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  > 

The  STORY  of  GAUTAMA  BUDDHA  and  his  CREED  ; an  Epic.  By 
RicnAED  Phillips.  Squara  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  OLD  FRANCE;  with  other  Poems.  By 
A.  Lang,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

. SONGS  of  the  SIERRAS.  By  Joaquin  Millee.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

THOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author’s  last 
Copyright  Additions 

Shameock  Edition,  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

People’s  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

LiBEAEY  Edition,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise’s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
. from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise’s  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6d. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Fop.  4to.  21s. 

SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1 voL  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ; with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Macaulat.  16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  SCHAEl.  Fop.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  1 Os.  6d. 
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OOLDSUITH’S  FOETICM.  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engrayinn  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etchivs  Cirs.  Imperial  16mo.  7t.  6a. 

POEMS  OF  BTOOKE  YEARS.  Edited  hj  the  Anthor  of  <Amy 

Herbert  ’ &c.  Fop.  Sto.  price  5«. 

The  JEKEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
CoKiKOTOK,  MJL  Xew  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  9«. 

HORATII  OPERA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 
English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tokob.  8to.  21«. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Gennine  Editions. 
Medium  Svo.  large  type,  with  36  WooncrTS,  price  14».  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  iLLUSniaTiOKS,  6 vols.  fcp.  3s.  M.  each. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Inoeia>w.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8ro.  5s. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  IHnstrations  by  Eminent 

Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Daxzibi..  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

A STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jean  Inoelow.  Third 
Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 

JOHN  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

The  MAD  WAR  PLANET,  and  other  POEMS.  By  William 

Howitt,  .\uthor  of  ‘ Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  ’ Ac.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

EUCHAEIS ; a Poem.  By  F.  Reqinald  Statham  (Francis  Reynolds),  ‘ 
Author  of  ' Alice  Rushton,  and  other  Poems  ’ and  * Glapliyra,  and  other 
Poems.’  Fcp.  Svo.  price  8s.  6d. 

WORKS  by  EDWARD  YARDLEY:— 

Fantastic  Stories.  Fop.  3s.6d. 

Melpsine  and  OTHER  Poems.  Fcp.  5s. 

Horace’s  Odes,  translattd  into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Spfflementart  Stories  and  Poems.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL  SPORTS ; a complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  FishiM,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Leech).  Svo.  21s. 

The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Goide  { a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breakii»,  Pigeon-shootlng,  Ao.  By  Mabxbhah. 
Revised  Edition.  Fop.  Svo.  with  Platei,  6s. 

The  FLY-PISHER’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alerki)  Bonaldb.  With 
coloured  Repr^ntations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifloia)  Insect.  Bixth 
Edition ; with  20  coloured  Plates.  Svo.  14s. 
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A BOOK  on  AKOLIKO ; a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
In  every  branch.  By  pRurois  Feahcib.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  16  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  BOOK  of  the  BOACH.  By  Gbsvillb  Fennell,  of  * The  Field.’ 
Pop.  8vo,  price  2«.  6d. 

WILCOCKS’S  SEA-FISHEEMAN ; comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Pishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a Glance  at  Nets, 
and  Eemarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  80 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

HOESES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwtgbam,  XV.  the  Bang’s 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing  very 
numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  16s. 

The  HOESE’S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  IT  SOUND.  By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  niustratious.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

A PLAIN  TBEATISE  on  HOESE-SHOEING.  By  the  same  Author. 

Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTIN0S.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8vo.  with 

13  Plates,  15s. 

BEMAEKS  on  HOESES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 

same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A TEEATISE  on  HOESE-SHOEING  and  LAMENESS.  By  Joseph 
Gamgee,  Veterinary  Surgeon formerly  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Farriery  in  the  New  Veterinary  Collie,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  with 
65  Woodcuts,  price  15s. 

BLAINE’S  YETEEINAET  AET ; a Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel,  M.E.C.V.SX. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  18s. 

The  HOESE:  with  a Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

The  DOG.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  s,  6s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenob.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  GEEYHOUND.  By  Stonehenge.  Bevised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6^ 

The  OX ; his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  B^  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  with  Hlustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Works  of  Utiliiy  and  General  Information. 

The  TEEOBT  and  FBACTICB  of  BAKKIITO.  B7  H.  D.  Maoleod, 
MA.Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2vols.  8vo.  30s. 
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A DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'Cullooh.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.  8vo.  price  63«.  cloth,  or  705.  half-bd.  in  russia. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities. By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2 vols.  8vo.  305. ; or  separately. 
Part  I.  Peace,  125.  Part  II.  War,  185. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ; a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional:  intended  for  Practical  Use  and 
General  Information.  Twenty-third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  75.  6d. 

PEWTNER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIFIER  ; a Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building- Artificers*  Work;  with 
Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and  ACTeements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes, 
and  a copious  Index.  Edited  by  W.  Youwo,  Architect.  Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS  ; a Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  0.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister, 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  75. 6d. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  65. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  65. 

HOW  to  NURSE  SICK  CHILDREN;  containing  Directions  which 
maybe  found  of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  Young.  By  Charles 
West,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  l5.  Qcl. 

NOTES  on  LYING-IN  INSTITUTIONS ; with  a Proposal  for  Orga- 
nising an  Institution  for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery  Nurses.  By 
Florence  Nightingale.  With  5 Plans.  Square  crown  8vo.  75.  Qd, 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  Nightingale.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  ; with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  185. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8vo.  25.  Qd, 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ; with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  105. 6d. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a Series  of  carefi^-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged  Edition;  with  8 Plates  of  Figures  and  160 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  65. 

WILLICH’S  POPULAR  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  Reversions,  Ac.  Seventh  Edition,  edit^  by 
Montague  Marriott,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  price  105. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of 

Reference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables  Ac.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6f . 
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— ■ Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  .... 
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Examples  of  Modern  Engines  . . 
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Boyd’s  Reminiscences  * 

Brakley-Moorb’s  Six  Sisters  of  the 

Valleys 

Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art 

Bray’s  Manual  of  Anthropology  

Philosophy  of  Necessity 

on  Force. 

(Mrs.)  Hartland  Forest  

Browne’s  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles. . . . 

Brunel’8  Lift  of  Brunei.  

Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  

Afatemal  Management  of  Children 

Bunsen’s  God  in  History 

Prayers 
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Cates’s  Biographical  Dictionary 5 

and  Woodward’s  Encyclopaedia  4 

Cats’  and  Farlie’s  Moral  Emblems 16 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Trutlis  ....  9 

Chesnby’s  Indian  Polity 3 

Waterloo  Campaign S 

Chorale  Book  for  England 16 

Christ  the  Consoler  19 

Clough’s  Lives  from  Plutarch 2 

COLENSO  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch 21 

Collingwood’s  Vision  of  Creation 25 

Commonplace  Philosopher  8 

CONiNGTON’s  Translation  of  the  JCneid. ...  26 
CONTANSEAU’sFrench-EnglishDictionaries  8 

ConVbbarb  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul 20 

Cotton’s  (Bishop)  Life  5 

Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary 15 

Co  PLAN  D’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  1 5 
Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a City  Pulpit. ...  9 

Cox’s  Aryan  Mythology 3 

Manual  of  Mythology 25 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War 2 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece 25 

and  Jones’s  Popular  Romances  ....  23 

Crest’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  17 
Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson  ........  9 

Crookes  on  Beet- Root  Sugar 16 
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